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I 
é IX years ago, on November 17th, Lala 
Lajpat Rai was flung from his earthly 
i activities into the mysterious beyond. 
Even now the tragedy of his passing 
-overwhelms me. But a short time earlier if, 
‘then residing in Colombo, had received a 
hastily written note apologizing for not having 
fulfilled his promise to pay Mrs. St. Nihal 
Singh and me a visit and pledging his word 
that he would make amends as soon as he could. 
A few years stood between him and me. 
‘His intellectual and spiritual outlook, at least 
in the beginning, differed from mine. 

These differences kept us apart for a 
considerable time. But for them we might 
_ have known each other some twelve or fifteen 
years longer than we actually did. Of this 
matter I shall speak a little later. 

Once we had met face to face, however, we 
‘took to each other instantly. ‘As time went 
‘ob our intimacy increased. He did not 
hesitate to ask me for introductions when he 
sailed across the Atlantic to the United States 
ot America, then to hima strange land filled 
with people of whom he knew little. Several 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI 


I. Early Impressions 


By. Sr. NIHAL SINGH 


city of his adoption to hold converse with 
him. After he had turned Swarajist, he 
visited England and learning that I had been 
pressed to accept the edi ip of a daily 
newspaper in Colombo, chided me, as if 
were a mere lad, fou deserting my motherland ; — 
and secured my promise that I would train 
one or more of his young men in the art and 
practice of journalism. 

Dwing these years of intimacy we saw 
each oiher frequently whenever we happened 
to be in the same city—usually London, where _ 
such a large slice of my life has been spent. — 
When land and sea separated us we exchanged 
thoughts by letter—he a far better corres 
pondent than I. 

Perhaps because he was an 
often than not through necessity r: 
choice, he opened his heart to 
exile through a great po: 
thus came to see him fron 
different from the one 
associated with bim in 
another, viewed him. — 

To know him was to 
I have know hav 
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practice from the mofussal to Lahore just about 
the time I entered the Government College 
there. Soon after occurred an incident that 
awakened me to his presence in the capital 
of the Panjab. Mr. Robson, the Principal, 
took it into his head that 
should wear blazers. With him, as, I 
remember him, action followed thought with 
lightning speed. Without, I believe, consult- 
ing any of his colleagues, he issued an order 
carrying that idea into effect. 

Had he discussed this matter with some of 
the senior students and roused their en- 
thusiasm, a blazer might have been adopted 
without any dissent and might have become a 
symbol rousing pride among the under-graduates. 
Either that the thought did not strike him or 
he did not wish to take the trouble that such 
‘action would involve. He soon found however 
that the students were not putty to be 
moulded by him as he pleased. 

Most of us did not know whata blazer 
was. It was necessary for us—myself included 
—to look up in the dictionary the meaning of 
the word, which we now heard for the first 
time. I discovered, upon consulting my 
lexicon, that it was a jacket, usually coloured 
or decorated in a distinctive fashion, worn 
especially for sports. 

The play-grounds and hostels hummed 
with the word. Many of the students did not 
see the necessity of incurring expenditure 
upon a blazer. They could not understand 
why, when our predecessors in the college 

| had not been asked to wear one, we should be 

= ordered to do so. 

z Binding himself opposed, Principal Robson 

da little propaganda work. He got hold 

of the students who took pride in presenting 
what they regarded asa “smart appearance,” 

“and used them to popularize his idea. 

Then, all of a sudden, the controversy 

k w turn. A small group of students 

ed that they had been talking with 

had Pied out to them that 

f the blazer and the way it 

ated, might be an important 
ad been said of the cloth of 
| be made. Was it to be of 

e and would the money for 

ato benefit the traders and 

untry ? Or was it to be 


a 


all the students. 


be 


wealth of 


abroad and the money 


imported from 
to add to the 


drained away 
foreigners ? 

The pleader who had given this new turn 
to the blazer controversy was Lala Lajpat Rai. 
I had not heard of him before. He stood, at 
that time, at the foot of the ladder that was 
to enable him to climb to dizzy heights of | 
fame. 


HI 

I was urged by some of the older students | 
who cherished a friendly feeling for me to 
accompany them to Lalaji’s house. I would 
no doubt have done so but for another incident 
that occurred about the same time and pre- 
judiced me against Arya Samajists. 

A little explanation is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand the inwardness of | 
this occurrence. Sikhism, as evolved by the | 
ten Gurus, made no differentiation in respect | 
of caste or sex. Such differentiation however | 
asserted itself some decades after the demise | 
of Guru Govind Singh—the last of the 
founders of the faith. 
crept in and certain groups among the Sikhs’ 
were treated as depressed classes and were 
known as maxbi Sikhs, ete. 

Some Arya Samajists brought a number of | 
Sikhs to Lahore and “purified” them in front 
of the sacrificial fire. Choudhri Ram Bhai | 


f 


Even “untouchability” — 


Dutt* delivered a highly emotional speech |- 


that ended on the note: 
ceremony begins.” 
Immediately the maxbi Sikhs took off theit | 
turbans and were shorn by barbers of thei | 
long hair and beards. | 
No love had been lost between the Sikhs | 
and the Arya Samajists even before this 
incident took place. The tonsure ceremony | 
added to the bitterness of feeling. It was 
taken by the Sikhs as an affront deliberately 
offered to them. It helped them however 10 
see that between the theory and practice 0 


“now the tonsure | 


3 


He altered his name about the time he marricl 


| 
j 
| 
| 
* Better known as Ram Bhuj Dutt Choudhii | 
Sarala Devi Ghosal, a niece of the Poet Tagor 


as Dutt, though in the Panjab a Brahman cast p 3s 


was not regarded as such in Bengal. I met bim 
Buoy afterwards and our friendshin latted mi 

4 amed him. told in 1¢ shen 4 
reminded him of this i mie TO Y 


bene episode, that the “fonsure 
~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kana Collect, Hageat mistake. 
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Sikhism there was a wide gulf ; and led to a 
-crusade against “untouchability. ee 

I did not take the trouble to find out 
whether Lala Lajpat Rai had anything to do 
with this “affront” or not. Even had I been 
-assured that he had not, it would have mattered 
I was soured against the whole tribe. 
The aversion I felt was not for a particular 
‘person or group of persons, but was of a 
generic character. 
~ How foolish the attitude I then assumed was 
appears to me nearly thirty-five years later! 
But warm, red blood coursed through my veins 
when I was an under-graduate at the Lahore 
Government College and blinded me to the 
realities of life. 


IV 


It was easy enough for me to turn my back 
upon the opportunity to make Lalaji’s acquaint- 
ance, but I could not become oblivious of his 
activities. They obtruded themselves upon 
my attention at every turn, through conversa- 
tion, newspaper reports and (soon afterwards) 
leaflets and books. 

Polemies seemed to be the very breath of 
his nostrils in those days. He appeared to be 
ever on the look-out for contention and if he 
‘discovered none did not hesitate to create one. 
As T told him years later, he reminded me of 
the Irishman who, happened to see two men 
ong at cach other with their fists, inquired 
eagerly : “Ts this a private fight, or can any one 
join in it ?” 

No young man can remain indifferent, for 
Ties ee time, to a challenging personality 

aalaji's. I at least did not, 
he oe ae earliest controversies in which 
5s erested me greatly, as soon as 
‘one of his admirers told me about it. The 


atti : i -usli 

ae a a section of our Muslim countrymen 

ards the Indian National Congress enraged 
alajı, who, almost f 


F rom the very beeinnine 
had ee attracted by that neen i y 
f Te mr they were doing a great 
> Aeir own co-religionists ¢ 
Hai eA religionists as well 


creadi W-nationals professing other 
Instead of Jayi 

E g aying the blame upon the 

Shoulders of the officials, he a | 


leader of th; : y 
sande Sin) Section of Muslims—Mr. ( 


he indited a pamphlet in Urdu in which he 
joined issue with the instigator of the separa- 
tionist move, as he called it. The fire he put 
into the language he employed set youthful 
hearts aflame. 

A copy of the pamphlet did not fall into 
my hands. I therefore set down here only 
what I remember of it as it was related to me 
at the time. 

I distinctly recollect that it must have 
made as many enemies for him as friends— 
perhaps more enemies than friends. The 
Muslim separationists, whose number unfor- 
tunately grew rapidly, never forgave him for 
his attack upon their adored leader. They 
certainly never forgot it. Again and again in 
later life this matter bobbed up in the Indian 
Muslim mind and eyen many followers of the 
Prophet professedly nationalists in outlook 
and aspiration did not believe that Lajpat Rai 
could rise superior to credal and caste 
consciousness. 


y 


Had he not been so completely identified 
with the Arya Samaj—or rather with one 
section of it, as I shall presently mention—I 
have little doubt that his -burning patriotism 
would have branded itself upon the minds 
of his—and my—generation. But for that 
fact we should have realized that he was. 
much more than a staunch and active member 
of a protestant Hindu seet—a man who 
thought in terms of the people in general 
of the country as a whole and not mer 
the province upon whose strong breast he 
been nurtured. His Arya Samaj 
overshadowed everything else in his ife 
those days. Such indeed is the impressi 
that I have carried all these years. 

Before he had shifted his 
Lahore he had fallen in love hi 
preached by the Maharishi Dayanan 
The pristine purity of the V 
that great teacher wished to re 
to his heart as nothing else had do 


Syed Ahmed Khan. In hot hi ste ef 
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held that caste was not in reality regulated by 
birth but by a person’s guna, karma and 
swabhava. He also believed that image 
worship represented a decadent phase of 
Hindu thought. He inveighed against it in 
terms that lacerated the feelings of the 
Sanatanists. : 

His mind was not however of a negative 
kind. Destruction, as such, did not appeal to 
him. He demolished what he considered to 
be a mean building so that he might raise a 
magnificent structure in place of it. 

VI 

The work of rebuilding the nation, he then 
thought (as I afterwards heard from his own 
lips) could best be done through education. 
His concept of education was however 
materially different from that entertained by 

i many of his contemporaries. He believed in a 
i type of education that would free the mind 
from servility of every description, including 
subjection to Europe, which then held 
i the Panjabi—indeed the Indian—mind in 
I subjection. 

He therefore gave all the time and energy 
he could spare from his professional work to 
the promotion of education—especially higher 
education—through private effort wn- 
trammelled, as far as possible, by official 

| control. He went about the Panjab and the 
Z. neighbouring provinces raising funds for the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedie College that had been 
i started not long before he came to Lahore. 
Lalaji possessed a constitution of iron. It 
was nothing for him to visit four or five towns 
during the week-end and address one or more 
Meetings at each place. He devoted the long 
_ vacations during which the Chief Court was 
closed to propaganda work in behalf of the 
“D. A. V” College, going from station to 
Station, delivering addresses and collecting 
onations. 
ossessed a silver tongue. More often 
i he spoke, in those days, in Urdu, over 
gained a mastery that surprised 
st Muslim critics. His highly 
‘loosened purse-strings that 
re held very tight. His words 
E because he put them into practice 
life. At an age when most men 
ibstance upon the pleasures of 
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the flesh, he adopted a simple way of living 
so that he could save money to be applied to 
meeting the expenses of the “D. A. V” 
College. All his savings, at this period, were: 
handed over to the managing committee of 
that institution. The example of self-sacrifice "7 
set by him, Lala Hans Raj and a few other 
Arya Samajists had, I remember, a most | 
powerful influence upon young men like myself 
who were their juniors only by a few years. 
VII 

Had he not neglected his professional work 
in favour of his public activities he un- 
doubtedly could have risen to dizzier legal 
heights than he did. He had a natural aptitude | 
for law. His retentive memory enabled him | 
to remember eyen obscure provisions in the 
legal code and to recall, without effort, | 
judgments handed down by the Chief Court 
(it had not then been raised to the status of a| 
High Court) and the Privy Council, which | 
would be useful to his clients. Words came | 
to him without fumbling for them, whether he 
was pleading in Urdu or in English, which he | 
studied with great assiduity. His charm of) 
manner and magnetic personality drew hearts | 
to him. These assets enabled him to acquire | 
a reputation at the bar that brought many) 
clients to him. | 

Less able lawyers than he rose to the Chief | 
(now High) Court Bench at Lahore. Lajpat] 
Rai however never hankered for that or any) 
other job. Quite the reverse. By cultivating) 
interests that were unpopular with the officials, | 
and by pursuing a manly, independent cours 
he gave umbrage to the very persons who had 
high office in their gift. a | 

Many litigants insisted upon engaging his | 
even though they knew that the law was onl, 
a matter of bread and butter with him, 2 
preference. to obtaining the services of leg | 
practitioners who placed private gain abort 
public good. Nor were they wrong in making, i 
that choice. Lajpat Rai possessed honesty © | 
purpose that made him do his utmost for a 
client whose case he accepted. With br 
power of concentration he could master " 
brief in a remarkably short time, quickly self" 
upon his adversary’s weak points and adopti 
line of argument that usually enabled bimi 
win the suit. ; 7 
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The law therefore yielded him a rich 
harvest, at least judged by the standards of 
those times. I remember him telling me years 
later that shortly after joining the bar he had 
saved enough money to buy a house for his 
mother. A little later he was able to make 
it possible for his father (Lala Radha Krishan)— 
a schoolmaster—to retire and devote himself 
to the study of religions and ethical literature, 
which had fascinated him ever since his boy- 
hood days, when he had sat at the feet of a 
Muslim teacher. 

The work of studying briefs and pleading 
before the Courts held no interest for Lalaji 
except as a means of livelihood. He, in time, 
grew to hate the profession. On more than 
one oceasion he spoke of it as “crooked.” 
He declared : “It not only makes men dis- 
honest, but also turns them into cowards.” I 
reminded him that lawyers had played a great 
part in every movement for freedom. 

“Lawyers are too calculating,’ he replied, 
“to risk their necks for freedom. They are 
the greatest cowards on the face of the earth.” 


VIL 

In view of the hatred he had for his pro- 
fession, he would have done far better had he 
taken to banking rather than to law. He had 
inherited a remarkable financial genius from 
countless generations of forbears. He was an 
Agarwal bania by caste. Many of his near 
relatives were traders and money-lenders, as 
n and their ancestors had been. His grand- 
eter ae o S 
; £ Mahajani ones, 
yet whose book-keeping was invariably correct. 
ils 8 ae prakesslonas and public work 

Ae j : 

Opportunity that ne ts pe 2a al ie ae 
Ege ee é : ja _ presen ed during 
oot : e or the present century for 
ce TE banking and insurance and was 
S eae in the enterprises he 
nen k Hi from his own lips that 
ete G 1 did not constitute the Sole or 
EAS ise ene in his starting the 
iinet i ipo Bank and the Bharat 
iene eae yapn He felt that improve- 
toh eee erial conditions of our people 
9e hastened by the organization of 


bithking and insurance, 


of until financial institutions in which 


the people could place reliance had been 
created could they be expected to bring their 
treasure out from the holes where they had 
secreted it. Nor would it be possible, until 
such confidence had been inspired, for joint 
stock concerns to take root in the Panjab soil. 

Lalaji realized that the methods of banking 
in vogue atthe time, especially in his part 
of India, were antiquated in the extreme. 
Unless they were modernized, it was useless to 
expect that India would ever be able to 
compete successfully with Britain or any other 
country in any walk of life. He wished above 
all other things for our people to be finan- 
cially independent. He knew that every other 
kind of independence was, in the last analysis, 
dependent upon economic independence. 

He looked upon sound banking, moreover, 
as the hand-maiden of modern industrial 
progress. His reading—remarkably wide for 
an Indian in those days who had never left his 
native shores—had amply satisfied him in 
that respect. 

Motivated by these diverse objects, he — 
gave a great deal of time and energy to orga- 
nizing the money-power of Panjabis. In this 
respect, as in many other ways, he was far 
ahead of his time. Conservative persons 
looked askance at his projects. They feared 
that it would be risky for them to invest 
their money in a joint liability comp: 
They not only personally refused to emb 
upon such an enterprise, but used th 
influence to dissuade as many other perso: 
as they could to refrain from doing so. 

These were not the only difficulties 
Lajpat Rai had to encounter at this jun 
He came into conflict with another Pai 
who, unlike him, had been . educat 
British University and who had 1 
professorial career to engage in b: 
province of his birth. Ri 
two inevitably resulted in 4 
ed much waste of ti 
remember the zest w. 
the publication of ’ 
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wrought great havoc, particularly in the 
; Kangra Valley. ‘Thousands of houses were 
© destroyed. Many villages were wiped out of 
existence. 

The men, women and children left without 
‘shelter or means of subsistence were, if 
‘anything, worse off than their relatives and 
friends who had perished. Private agencies 
that could rush to their relief did not then 
-exist, as they do now. 

The agonized cries of these hill-folk were 
| borne on the wings of the breeze to Lajpat 

Rats cars. He arranged with friendly 

lawyers to look after his urgent cases and, 
| accompanied by a party of young men who, 
© at his command, would face any ordeal, pro- 
l ceeded to the distressful valley to render such 
© succour as he could. 

Men who saw him at work—some of them 
by no means enamoured of his Arya Samajist 
activities—never tired of praising the devotion 
with which he served these sufferers. 
Foreigners who had talked of Indians lacking 
both the instinet of humanity and the capacity 
| for organization, were forced to revise their 
opinion. after seeing his accomplishment in that 
connection. 


X 

The time was coming when politics would 
_ crowd professional and social activities out of 
| his life. The work done by Mazzini (pro- 
/ nounced as if written “Matzini”) for unifying 
A Italy and freeing it from the Austrian grip had 
_ caught his fancy carly in life. He had 
published a biography of that hero in Urdu 
that, to my knowledge, passed from hand to 
hand among young men of my generation. He 
did not however feel within him the call to 
devote his energies to promoting nationalism 


o fn lia until after the close of the Russo- 
TJ: panese war, which I have reason to believe 


V; ed him. 
lere Britain served in India at the time 
vho possessed the gifts of imagi- 
act, the victories scored by Asiatics 
Manchurian battlefields 
might not have had 
| minds that they 
e ability to see 
after: 


thrill of pride was running through every 
Asian breast, for forcing his will upon the 
Bengalis—then in the vanguard of Indian 
political progress. Instead ot meekly sub- 
mitting to the fait accompli as he no doubt 
thought they would do, they organized a move- 
ment that ultimately succeeded in upsetting 
the partition. 

No one outside Bengal was more power- 
fully influenced by this Curzonian blunder than 
Lajpat Rai who had come to hate the policy 
of the officialization of the Universities that 
the Viceroy had inaugurated. That policy 
threatened the work to which the Panjab 
patriot had given the best that was in him 
almost ever since he came of age. 

The spirit of independence that had actuat- 
ed Lalaji to promote higher education untram- 
melled, as far as possible, by official 
interference and to engage in campaigns to 
file social fetters, led him inevitably towards 
the left wing of the Indian National Congress. 
He threw his influence into the movement for 
the boycott of British goods that had originat- 
ed in Bengal. 

There would have undoubtedly been a 
split in the Indian National Congress but for 
the skill shown by Gopal Krishna Gokhale in 
presiding over the session of that organization 
held in Benares in December, 1905. Lajpat 
Rai had raised the temperature in the Congress 
pandal by joing forces with Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak and Bepin Chandra Pal. 

The details of the procecdings of that 
memorable assemblage reached me in China, 
where I was then engaged in journalism. It 
was apparent to me that Lajpat Rai was 
swayed by nationalism of an aggressive type 
Tt Was patent that he had no patience with the 
political sycophants who looked upon petitions 
and prayers as the keys that would unlock the 
door and set our country free. 


XI 
I was living in Chicago—the chief city, 


but not the capital, of Illinois, one of the mid- 
Western States of the American Union,—when 


had been 


the news was published that Lala Lajpat Rat A 
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reproduced in the American newspapers with 
which I was connected at the time was laconic. 
I knew that intelligence seut out from India 
could not always be taken at its face value and 
therefore cagerly awaited the papers from 
Home that would contain the full report of the 
affair. À 

When I finally had the opportunity of 
reading these accounts however I found them 
hardly more satisfactory than the reports in 
the American papers had been. ‘That was not 
the fault of the reporters and editors of the 
Indian publications. They could only print 
such information as they could get hold of. 
In this case no details were forthcoming. 
There was only the bald fact of Lalaji’s arrest 
and deportation. Everything else was 
conjecture. 

After racking my brains in the effort to 
solve the conundrum I formed the view that 
Lala Lajpat Rai had been arrested under an 
ordinance of which I had never heard and 
without being so much as charged, much less 
tried, had been locked up in Mandalay, because 
the officials must have regarded him as 
dangerous. From my student days I had 
known that he was not in their good books. 
He was not one of those Indians whotook off 
their shoes before entering their offices—who 
fawned upon them—remained standing while 
they were seated—retreated from their 
presence backwards like crabs, bending half- 
double with salaams. He eringed before no 
one, however mighty. 3 

Fe never minced his words. Nor did he 
ak ale Dee with the slogan : “Halt an 
ae a ee ome half an inch onward.” He 
that, I can pen E pace of progress at a rate 
“ate Sea shi ARLY realize, must have appeared 
one Paice’ to the officials who had no use 

zoa, and even less for the Arya Sama 
with which he iad i ; VEM nl 
identified eae ad een so prominently 
fas ce his early manhood. 
Morley, a a ae geome Ate the Viscount) 
Party in 7 atter the victory of the Liberal 
‘i ngland, had been appointed 

Secretary of State for Tudi PR 
shaken,” Tn or India, had already been 
Canada and the United States I 


had come across men wao had closely followed 
his career wnea he was Secretary for Ireland’ 
and they assured me that he, as an official, 
was quite different from the Morley who 
prattled pretty platitudes about Liberalism 
from the private benches of Parliament or 
enlarged upon them in essays. 

Daring my Indian tour in 1910-11 I 
expected to meet Lajpat Rai who had some: 
time earlier been restored to freedom. To my 
great disappointment I found that he was 
away from Lahore on the only occasion when 
I could visit that city. 

I did not have to wait for long. Shortly 
after I had taken up residence in Britain I 
received an invitation to attend a dinner that 
was being given in celebration of our “feast 
of lights,” at which Lalaji was asked to preside.. 
As we arrived at the hall in which the function 
was to be held a man of medium height, bold 
features and a sallow complexion shook us 
warmly by the hand and expressed his great 
pleasure at meeting us. He had a typical | 
Panjabi face—pleasant to look at but conveying | 
a suggestion Of strength. His eyes were large 
and luminous. They showed mirth as well as 
flashing fire. The nose was prominent. The - 
mouth was well-shaped. The lips were firmly 
set. Infectious laughter could ripple through: 
them as I found almost immediately afterwards. 
Words could pour out of them that could. i 
men from their feet or (what is probably m 
difficult) could make them dip their hands 
into their pockets and bring forth money te 
finance a deserving cause. 

Tt was hardly necessary for me to b 
that I was meeting Lala Lajpat Rai— 
him for the first time. No introductio 
necessary. We felt as if we had know 
other for years. I had devoured ey 
emanating from his pen that came n 
he lost no time in telling me that 
reading my articles and books 
time they began to app 
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AANGLO-JAPANESE RIVALRY IN COTTON 
INDUSTRY AND INDIA 


By TARAKNATH DAS, Pa. D. 


REAT Britain’s national wealth and 
power is largely due to her national 
industry and export trade ; and her 
eotton industry has contributed 

considerably to augment British national 
‘prosperity. This national prosperity is serious- 
‘ly threatened by Japan which has successfully 
ousted Lancashire cotton goods from the 
“markets of the world. The Japanese are 
determined to maintain their newly acquired 
‘markets by every possible means ; because 
Japan’s loss of markets for the export of 
stextile goods would mean economic chaos 
‘leading to bankruptcy and revolution. This 
‘aspect of commercial rivalry between Japan 


f 
i 
H 
$ 


© and Britain may produce serious international 
= ‘political repercussions. 

i jn cea 3 é 

R From recent debates in the British Parlia- 


‘ment, one can realize that there is virtually 
an economie war going on between Japan and 
‘Great Britain. In one of these debates Mr. 
Runciman, representing the National Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, assured the Parliament 
that the Anglo-Japanese commercial difficulty 
will be solved through negotiations. But it 
was quite apparent that many British states- 
men did not share this optimistic view of the 
‘complicated situation. It is well known that 
in some quarters in Britain there is open talk 


against Japan, if necessary by making a 
common cause with those nations in Europe 
-and other parts of the world which are feelin 

the pressure of Japanese competition. More 
or, yet definitely anti-Japanese policies were 
ated by Hon. Mr. Bailey, a Conservative 
r of the British Parliament, representing 
ster, during his speech in the House 

ons on the 23rd of November 1933. 
ley has been reported to have 


apan was selling more all over 
ourselyes, and the reason was 
ears ago Lancashire was blind 


about the necessity of retaliatory measures - 
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to the danger. You could not prevent the 

Japanese competition by merely putting on a 

tarif The fundamental difficulty was not 

our home market, but our oversea markets, 
where tariff could not be imposed by this 
country. The Government should take steps to 
abrogate the most-favoured-nation clause with 

Japan as regards our colonies, and endeavour 

‘to unduce the latter to accord lo our textiles a 

preference, while as regards foreign countries 

we should bargain for purchases equivalent lo 
our exports. The sale af second-hand machinery 
to Jupan should be prevented, and apprentices 
should not be allowed into our engineering 
shops to take away our shkill.’—The Manchester 

Guardian, Noy. 24, 1933. 

- Itis generally asserted that the Japanese 
success in textile industry and capturing the 
world markets is due to lower wages of 
Japanese workers, so-called dumping method 
or unfair competition, depreciation of Japanese | 
currency. Some even naively charge | 
the Japanese of selling below the cost of 
production. Lord Snowden, whose patriotism 
as a British statesman cannot be questioned, 
has expressed his views on the subject in the 
following manner : 


j 

“We are hearing complaints that Japan is } 
driving us out of the Asiatic market. It is not | 
long hours and low wages which are the reasons | 


for this. There is nothing to be feared | 
permanently from the competition of low | 
wages and long hours. Japan’s commercia! : 

| 


i Success is due to her adaptability to the needs 
of the markets. For the countries with low 
\purchasing “power she produces an attractive — 
‘cheap article of such a low quality that the 
British manufacturer says he would be | 
ashamed to make it. If the British trade 


wants to capture these markets, he must stop 
blushing and face facts.” 


What are the real facts in respect t0 
Japanese-Lancashire competition in textiles ? | 
if, for various reasons, wwishsto answer this, 
question, by quoting some interesting passage 
from an exceedingly well-informed articze 0? 
Japan’s Way and Lancashire” published 1” 
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the editorial page of the Times (London) of 


November 23, 1933 : N 
atest direct menace to Lancashire 


“The gre 1 te sh 
is the meteoric increase of Japan s Sate 
in our former markets. Ten years ago this 


insignificant ; five years ago 
it became acute in a few markets ; today no 
market exists, to which Japan has access, 
where she does not undersell all comers by 
impossible margin. With fewer than ees 
spindles Japan has a larger export trade than 
Lancashire with 50,000,000 ; in five years she 
may eliminate us. To assess the true value of 
her striking foree we must disregard tales 


competition was 


of Government subsidization, selling under 
7 q 7, Fy - 

cost, and sweated-labow. The prosperity 
of Japan’s export trade is due to her 


efficiency and organization of industry combined 
swith certain adventitious bencfits and natural 
advantages not possessed by Lancashire.” 
* % 2 x 

“Largely owing to its modernity and an 
almost fanatical belief in `scrapping the 
obsolete, the Japanese industry is equipped 
with the most up-to-date plant in the world. 
There is not a single mill and scarcely a 
weaving-shed in Lancashire today which could 
produce economically (as measured from the 
mechanical standpoint) any of the mass- 
produced cloths which forms the backbone 
of the Japanese industry, no matter how 
elastic and accommodating trade-union regula- 
tions might be.” 


x x x * 


“The all-powerful influence in Japanese 
progress is the immense driving power of its 
organization and direction. This embraces 
complete knowledge of every requirement of 
the productive side of the industry, combined 
with instant contact with demand in all 
parts of the world, relating the one to the 
other in the manner best suited to Japan. 
Absolute control is in the hands of the 
vapan Cotton Spinner’s Association, which 


Rovers the industry’s entire spindlege and 
50 per cent of its 


Pu per export looms, and b 
seating the entire vans output, Heche 
4 i zely less effective “control of the in- 
m ent looms: :-The pattern on which this 
A g industrial enterprise is built is not 
adi oe e product, but a carefully planned 
buil ae unshakable strength in which the 
we haye utilized complete knowledge of 
wy ct IS aimed at with every process through 


which the raw } 
hensive k material passes. Such compre- 
industry poe ge in those controlling the 


usery key of Japanes ; 
A panese supremacy. 
cece an economy of production pepe 
of the of an industry in which ignorance 
e of final . Purpose is intentionall 
matte y those in charge of each section. 
S mediey obstruction between each 
7 nio: 
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horizontal layer of our industry is removed | 
Lancashire can never hope to challenge the 
single-minded effort of Japan. The horizontal 
structure of the Lancashire industry is largely 
responsible for its decadence; it maintains a 
perpetual clash of interests between one 
section and another; it excludes the master 
hand and the master-mind---” F 


The sum and substance of the above 
arguments regarding Japanese ascendency is 
that Japanese national efficiency in the whole 
field of textile industry—production as well as 
distribution of the product in world markets— 
is far superior to that of Great Britain. Japan : 
is beating Britain at her own game. Japan i 
is demonstrating that “Anglo-Saxon 
superiority” and the so called “Asiatic in- ; 
feriority” is a myth. In the past western l 
admirers of Japan often classed her as an 
excellent imitator without any originality and 
ability to assimilate. This has also been re 
completely disproven. 


The Anglo-Japanese struggle for world 
markets are fought in many lands ; but India 
is a very important battle-ground. In India 
Britain has the initial advantage over Japan, 
because of Imperial Preference and dis- 
criminatory legislations against Japan. Under 
the present circumstances Indian cotton mill- 
owners have no chance to compete with Japan 
even in India, although they have easy access 
to raw materials, home markets and the, 
cheapest labour. This is due to the fact that 
Indian national efficiency in textile ind 
is far inferior to that of Japan. This 
feriority isnot due to any innate inferior 
of the Indian people. There was a time w 
Indian textiles had ascendency all over 1 
world. It is due to the selfish policy of I 
capitalists—textile mill-owners who are m 
concerned with their profit and 
to spend any substantial part o: 
for raising the efficiency of work 
bettering their plants. To make | 
concrete I wish to emphasize tl 
owners during the last twe 
made profits of several 
sterling ; and if they 

ae 
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Indian national effic 
industry, th y mig 


10 


technique of the textile industry is adequately 
l taught. What have the Ivdian mill-owners 
done to raise the standard of efficiency of 
Indian workers? Indian mill-owners like 
many other Indians wish to get something for 
\nothing. They even now are not concerned 
with the question of raising Indian national 
efficiency but howling against the supposed 
“Japanese dumping” and siding with 
(Lancashire cotton magnates against Japan ; 
because Indian mill-owners think that by 
taking such a stand they may secure such 
favourable legislation—high tariff—as will help 
them to make casy profit. Lest I may be 
misunderstood, I wish to say that for the 
purpose of protecting an infant industry tariff 
may be justified ; but by mere imposition of 
tariff and without systematic efforts for 
increasing national efficiency no nation can 
build up an industry nor maintain it. The 
question that comes before me is this: Are 
the Indian politicians and industrialists as well 
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as educators doing their best to raise India’s | 


national efficiency ? 
Anglo-Japanese rivalry in world commerce 
is boundto be more acute than it is today ; 


and it may lead to a serious international 


consequence, because every economic conflict, | 


unless peaceably solved, is bound to lead to a4 


political conflict. One of the underlying | 
‘eauses of the Anglo-German conflict was | 
Anglo-German commercial rivalry ; and 


Anglo-Japanese commercial rivalry is no legs 
¢ . 
acute today than 


was the Anglo-German 
commercial rivalry in 1910. Here lies the 
real seriousness of the situation. Unless the | 
Indian people—especiallv Indian industrialists, 
capitalists and political leaders—show evidence 
of practical and genuine patriotism, then the) 
present day Anglo-Japanese economic rivalry, 
instead of becoming an indirect impetus to 
India’s economic and commercial regeneration, | 
may become a source of terrible misery and 
degradation. 


THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE iN MEXICO 
By SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M. A, D. Lurr. (Loxpos) 


OME time ago I read in the Literary Digest 
an item of news about Mexico which both 
surprised and pleased me. I felt surprised— 


at seeing the impossible happen, at secing the 
coming back to life of what we all knew to be 
dead; and I was pleased to sce that a people 


which had built one of the great original cultures 
of the world and which had lost its very soul 
and was being crushed out of existence through 
centuries of extraneous tyranny and pressure was 
at last recovering something of its consciousness 


gs 
i 


ad was trying to get back something of its 
spiritual and cultural life. I am aman of the 


present age, and I am a Hindu: and for both 
these reasons, the necessity of each kind of 
culture, of each type of religious experience and 
faith ‘continuing ifs own existence (in so far as 
it is in harmony with the rights of others) and 
maintaining its honoured place in the comity of 
cultures and creeds strikes me as something 
axior atic, : Unity in the midst of variety, and 
y in spite of a fundamental unity—this is 
ppears to be most desirable in life: in 
eis nothing but that; consequently I 
consider it a sin if an attempt is made to 
a particular localized expression of a 

id universal human culture and human 
It would thus be only natural for 
others who believe in the fundamental 
the inevitability and justification of 


= 
ia) 
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human | 


the civilizations and in all kinds of i 
endeavour that manifested themselves in different 
lands at different periods, to feel glad when) 


some unique type of culture and mentality seems 
once more to be on the eve of a new existence 


for the enrichment of the spiritual and mentu 
experience of the whole of mankind. | 

To cut short this preambulatory digression— | 
the item of news regarding Mexico was simply 


this ; that the Mexican Minister for Education hat) 
circularized to all the schools in the land to the) 
effect that school children were to be told thal) 
it was Quelxalcoatl, the benign deity of the ancien!) 
Mexicans, who gave children presents 0") 


Christmas Eye: the name of Quetzalcoatl was @ 


be substituted for that of Saint Nicolaus, W 
familiar Santa Claus of English children. 2”) 


the Christian lands of Europe little children %1 
taught that Saint Nicolaus or Santa Claus come 
down from heaven on Christmas Eve with a bi) 
full of toys for them, and children keep the!) 
stockings near their beds for Santa Claus to fill the!) 
with his gifts, and when they are asleep, parenti 
act on behalf of the Saint, filling their so 
with things that would please them when tié 
wake up the next morning. This is a pre 
domestic custom which adds greatly to the x 
of the children. The story of Santa Claus see) 
to have originated in the cold lands % 
Northern Europe where it is all snow and ice ® 
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THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 


Claus largely embodies 
the old Teutonic and 
godhead—at least in 


Christmas time. Santa 
in himself some nR 
Slav conceptions 0 a — a l 
Pa E and his habits. He is a jolly old 
man with a red nose and a snow-white beard, 
dressed in a fur-lined coat and cap of red collar, 
with top-boots, and he comes riding along the snow 
on a sledge. He is a veritable god of Christmas 
cheer, kind and jovial, the beloved Father 
Christmas of children. Saint Nicolaus came down 
to the warmer lands of Southern Europe, and 
did not lose a bit of his popularity. With the 
other gods and godlings of the Roman Catholic 
pantheon this presiding deity of Christmas time 
lost no time in coming to Mexico after the 
conquest of that country by Hernando Cortes and 


his Spaniards in 1521. Mexico as a civilized 
country possessed its own religion and other 
institutions. But after the fall of the Aztec 
empire, the national life was crushed entirely. 


The old religion was taboo, and a regime of the 
worst type of religious persecution and suppression 
was inaugurated which went hand in hand with 
wholesale forcible conversion. The old gods of 
Mexico had to yield to the new ones of 
Christianity, but the olds are very hard to kill— 
their attributes and functions and their functions 
lingered on, and were foisted on the foreign 
gods—ealled Saints and Angels—imported from 
furope. Saint Nicolaus also came, although his 
costume and his sledge would be totally out of 
place ina land like Mexico, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of sandal-wearing Mexican 


children who never saw snow or a sledge and 
who never wore socks in their life which they 
could hang on by their beds for Santa Clauss 


toys. The circular of the Education Minister of 
Mexico was just to save the Mexican children from 


this silly and ridiculous imposition. Quetzalcoatl 
was the ancient Aztec deity of all the gentler 
virtues—kindness and civility, and arts of peace. 
He Was the only Aztec god to whom human 
S were not offered. The Aztec and 
cae ane Mexicans have not wholly 
aaae ue unas they have been 

Sire wag me only in name) for the 
aa 1undred years. It would only 
natural for a Mexican child of American 


ote to think of Quetzalcoatl or some 
think of 2 n the time of festivity, more than to 
would A peeled Santa Claus, and when they 
n Ss of Quetzalcoatl, they would un- 
past, oe TA a sort of national pride in their 
Mera vhich Quetzalcoatl is but a symbol. 
Meres. Ming idently Were in the mind of the 
to erat: the ister for Education when he sought 
greatest of Ghee of a Mexican deity upon the 
ae inistian festivals,—when he attempted 
Fis ay a remarkable type of synthesis in 
Mexico wae ought ae magination of ancient 
European ees with Christian and 


A simila synthesis has been effected by 
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Indian Muslims also., The cult of Allah and 
His Rasul, and the idealism of Iranian Sufidom, 
have not been able to eradicate from the deepest 
consciousness of the Indian Muhammadan the 
world of ideas of his Hindu forbears. And in 
many a sphere a compromise has been effected ; 
and in spite of the sporadic attempts of Muham- ; 


madan orthodoxy which pins its faith on the 
Koran and on the Traditions, this compromise 
forms the actual or living faith of the larger 


portion of Indian Muslims. This kind of compro- 
mise is the rule in Indian Muslim art of all 
kinds—architecture and painting, music, and 
literature. As a typical example, mention may be 
made of that oldest and most important Urdu 
drama—the Indar Sabha. It is a musical ballet : 
with a very slender plot, with the thinnest of love | 
stories with a happy ending in the background, but 
it is a curious mixture of Hindu ideas and those 
of extra-Indian Islam. The work was composed 
in 1853 by Amanat, the Muhammadan court 
poet of the last independent Muhammadan ruler 
of Oudh, Wazid Ali Shah. In this work, in the 
court of Raja Indar—Indra, the King of the 
Gods, that is—Paris (from the Paristan of Persia) 
sing and dance in place of the Apsarases of 
Hindu mythology, there are no Hindu deras— 
gods—in Indra’s heaven,—only two Ders or 
Demons from Persian mythology figure. Lal Dev 4 
and Kala Dev, the Red Demon and the Black $ 
Demon, who obey the behests of Indar. The- 
Paris are named Pokhrax Pari, Nilam Pari, 
Sabx Pari: they make their obeisance to Allah, 
and sing in Indar’s court. The King of the Gods 


has been transformed into a sort of inferior ; 
angel, and the sanctity of the Muhammadan 


Bihisht or Heaven has been kept intact by having 
Indar’s Sabha or assembly in a separate an 
far away locality. No one objected to a compro- 
mise like the above,—neither the Muslim King, 
nor his courtiers, nor the three generations and 
more of Indian Muslim audiences who have been 
applauding the play in the theatre, and recently 
in the talkie. eo: 


To come back to Mexico. We may 
ourselyes—what is behind this cireularizatio 


the Mexican Minister for Education ? WI 
this gesture symptomize? On the fac 


appears so puzzling, that in Christian 
ispanized country there should be 
propaganda for the suppressed culture 
Aztecs and other “Indians.” Wh 
of Mexico—what are they rea 
live, and feel, and what do th 
is it possible for the culi 
revived—eyen in this decor 


hour ? In asking oursely 
take stock of the s Laan 
one noteworthy tl 
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which has manifested itself not only in Mexico 
but in all lands with a history and a past, where 
the surging waves of national renaissance 1s break- 
ing the immediate past, and under the impact 
of this incoming tide the edifice of a super- 
imposed Christian and Islamic mentality is being 
battered and broken in many a land. ; 

The original inhabitants of America are 
believed to have come over from Asia through 
Siberia and Alaska crossing the Behring Strait at 
some prehistoric epoch: in fact the Red man of 
America is distinctly a modification of the Yellow 
man of Asia. Once in America, they rapidly 
spread all over North and South America and 
under altered climatic and other conditions they 
slightly differentiated in the different tracts. In 
some parts of the present United States the Red 
man developed fairly advanced types of culture, 
but the highest achievement in civilization of the 
American Indian took place in Mexico and 
Yucatan, and second to that in Peru and_ Bolivia. 
Various American tribes in Mexico and Yucatan 
built up a city culture of a very high type which 
included architecture and sculpture, painting, and 
other arts and crafts, and astronomy among the 
sciences and the beginnings of this culture go 
back to centuries long before the Christian era. 
The cultured groups of Mexico fall into a number 
of related tribes, like the Nahua, the Tarascan, the 
Otomi, the Totonac, the Mixtec, the Zapotec and 
the Maya-Quiche, which spoke different lan- 
guages but were nevertheless of the same race 
amd possessed virtually the same culture. Of 
these tribes, the Maya-Quiche were by far the 
oldest and cleverest nation of ancient Mexico, 
whose art and whose huge temples in South- 
eastern Mexico and Yucatan still excite our 
wonder, and whose astronomical studies haye been 
described as the foremost intellectual achievement 
of ex-Columban America. To explain the 
situation in the Mexican world in terms of that 
of the Mediterranean world of antiquity, the 
Maya have been compared to the Greeks, and 
the Aztecs (the most prominent of the Nahua 
tribes to the Roman, _while the other tribes are 
like the lesser nationalities of ancient Tialy. 


The Zapotec ruins at Mitla as much as th 
Maya temples at Chichen-Itza and elsewhere and 
some of the Aztec edifices are as noble as the 
architectural achievements of any people on 
earth. It will not be quite a propos to 
give a sketch of Mexican culture and to appraise 
the nature and value of Mexican civilization : 
for that purpose there is a modest but exceedingly 
well-written literature in English. The greatest 
| n Mexican culture was human sacrifice on. 
large scale as a most important rite 
' religion. These human sacrifices were as 
t as they were cruel, and Mexican 
‘national or inter-tribal politics was largely 
d on this practice of making war to have 

he sacrificial altar. The Aztecs were 
guilty in this respect. But in this 
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matter we haye the voice and evidence of the : 
Spanish Christian priests only. Apologists finding 
the raison-d’etre for this barbaric rite have not 
been wanting among recent historians and 
students of Mexican culture and antiquity ; and 
while condemning this aspect of old Mexican 
religion and culture, we need not shut our eyes | 
to the nobler aspects of Mexican — 
we can join hands with the Aztec priests, forgetting 
for the time being the blood that is on them 
from the hearts torn out of the palpitating 
breasts of human victims sacrificed by the dozen 
and the score. Leaving aside the tribes like | 
the Mayas, the Zapotecs and others, we can take 
Aztec religion as typical of the rest of Mexico 
at the time of the conquest. The Aztec pantheon 


consisted of a large number of gods and 
goddesses, and in its richness and variety this | 
pantheon can bear comparison with those of 


India, Greece, Babylon and Egypt. But three deities 
were outstanding figures in the Aztec Olympus— 
namely, Huitzilopochtli, the terrible God of Wan, 
the particular tribal god of the Aztecs; 
Tezcatlipoca, the God of Storms, of Life as well 
as Death; and Quetzalcoatl. Tezcatlipoca reminds 
us of our Siya in both his terrible and benign 
aspects—he was a Cosmic force, embracing life 
as a whole, he is cruel and death-bringing, and 
at the same time he is a god of truth and wisdom 
and a god of mercy. Quetzalcoatl by contrast 
may be compared to our Vishnu. These Gods 
were worshipped by most other tribes: among | 

the Maya-Quiche, Tezcatlipoca (particularly in 
his aspect as a Storm-God) was known 8 , 
Hurakan, the source of the English wor 
hurricane; and Quetzalcoatl was known a 
Kukulcan, or Gucumatz. There is plenty of) 
evidence to show that the Mexicans—at least | 
the Aztecs—were developing the idea of mono | 
theism through the figure of Tezcatlipoca. Some) 
of the old Aztec prayers to this deity are a3! 
fine things as any in the way of prayer and) 
praise, and reveal to us the height of nobility and 
the depth of sincerity and faith which the 
man-sacrificing Mexicans were capable of. Tol 
give one such prayer to Tezcatlipoca : | 
O mighty Lord, under whose wings we seek | 
protection, defence and shelter! Thou 2 
invisible, impalpable, as the air and as th?) 
night. I come in humility and in littleness 
daring to appear before thy Majesty. I come 
uttering my words like ‘one choking abl 
stammering; my speech is Wandering, like ® 
the way of one who strayeth from the path 
and stumbleth. I am possessed of the fear | 
exciting Thy wrath against me rather tha! 
the hope of meriting Thy grace. But, Lorh 
do with my body as it pleaseth Thee, w | 
Thou hast indeed abandoned us according 4 4 
Thy counsels taken in heaven and in all 
Oh, sorrow ! Thine anger and Thine indigo” 
tion are descended upon us in all our days’, 
Lord, very kindly! Thou knowest th F 
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THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 


we mortals are like unto children vlc yaa 
punished, weep and sigh, repenting p j 
faults. It is thus that these men, ruined by 
Thy chastisements, reproach themselves grienen 
ly. They confess in Thy presence; they 
atone for their evil deeds, imposing penance 
upon themselyes. Lord, very good, voy 
compassionate, very noble, very precious | let 
the chastisement which Thou hast inflicted 
suffice, and let the ills which Thou hast sent 
in castigation find their end ! 

The name ‘Tezcatlipoca signifies “Smoking 
or Fiery Mirror,” (Dhkwmradarsa, or Jvalan-mukura, 
to translate the name into Sanskrit) a round 
mirror of obsidian stone with fire or 
smoke issuing from it, signifying his power 
of .seeing everything as in a mirror and 
his control over everything as of the wind 
over smoke, forms his symbol. Quetzal- 
coatl or Kukulcan means “feathered serpent” 
(which may be rendered into Sanskrit as Patri- 
sarpa or Patri-naga), a name and a figure of 
mystic significance, probably hinting at the god’s 
control over the elements, like a bird on the 
wing and a snake under the ground. Quetzalcoatl 
is a civilizing deity, he is also a hero-king, and 


it is he, as his rites were never stained with 
human blood in Aztecland, who has now 
been set up as a fitting symbol of a revived 


interest in and an intensifying appreciation (we 
cannot as yet call it a passionate loye) of the 
old culture of Mexico. 

_Ancient Mexico was thus a land of flourishing 
culture and was already on the way to unification 
as a great nation or confederation under the 
warlike and powerful Aztecs. The human 
Sacrifice which was a blot on their culture would 
have died out gradually, as it has done in. other 
parts of the world: it was a rite fayoured 
particularly by the Aztecs, but other forces were 
albendly working against it. If Mexico could 
eae oun unimpeded by the disastrous 
DAN a x ae x the Spaniards, we might 
Anden p S ae e of a new type of culture 
fall Be ee 7 at es the old world come to 
Auer ring a Pate ne relegated it to the 
a AEE a the ae nt-haye-been, and has 
novelty of a fresh 8 E as tenner ane ee 

everthelose “the ow ural and spiritual experience. 
an Henge Se cient entog of Mexico holds 
Mun aeaa among the results of corporate 

A j and takes its stand worthily 


the anci 
M ~ ancient cultures of Egypt and 
Ta aoe „Japan and China, Ce and 
oraa Ad of medieval Europe 


a as a great 
eSpace ative energy. 
scourge pa 1S0 conquest came over Mexico as a 
UT eA God and the peoples of Mexico 
camer ‘er task unfinished, —their destiny 
wi : „en fulfilled. To all cultured men this 
Mextto hes as a loss to the world. 
Satay and seemed to fall for ever. Her 

Peoples haye not wholly died out— 
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the Aztecs, the Otomis, the Tarascans, the 
Zapotecs, the Mixtecs, the Mayas and the rest are 
still there in their hundreds of thousands, but 
they have been brought low; they are completely 
shorn of their past glory through the last four 
centuries of contact with Spanish rule, which was 
so long based on a complete denial of their past 
and its achievements. All life has been crushed 
out of the Indians of Mexico through Spanish 
economic exploitation and religious intolerance 
and persecution. The history of Mexico for the last 
four hundred years, from the conquest in 41521, 
is a history of the gradual decay of the mental 
and spiritual culture of the native peoples, over 
and aboye their economic enslavement. The 
Aztecs and the other Mexican tribes fought the 
Spaniards with a superb heroism, but they could 
not resist the better armed and better armoured 
cavaliers of Spain: The Mexicans did not know 
the use of iron—it is surprising how they could 
raise such huge stone structures and could execute © 
such detailed sculpture work without iron tools. 
The Spaniards continued the deliberate and 
systematic destruction of the native culture which 
had begun with the conquest, with the idea that 
they were doing a thing pleasing to their God. 
A most ruthless programme sought during the 
whole of the 16th century and later to do away 
with all the vestiges of the old religion and 
culture. Perhaps nowhere else in the world has 
the work of destruction been carried on on such a, 
large scale. Wherever the arm of Spain extended 
in Mexico (as in other parts of America, people 
were forcibly made to acknowledge themselyes as 
Christians, and their old temples, images, art 
and literature ‘the Mexicans had different systems 
of picture writing, and had a large literature with 
MS. books, a few of which have somehow esca 
destruction and are now being published and 
studied by scholars) were destroyed. After which 
the masses were made for all practical purposes 
the slaves of the conquerors. ere 
But although they were suppressed in thi 
way the . people of Mexico did not die. Ou 
wardly forced to accept the Spanish yoke, in- 
economic and cultural life, the enduring yi 
of this ancient and civilized race gave a subtle 
resistance from within. By a sort of appa 
placidity which was nothing but a non-yio 
opposition offered by a whole people—alth 
unconsciously—the ferocity of the spirit 
Conquistadores and their Padres has 
much whittled down. The conquero: 
themselves conquered by the eny 
are becoming slowly and’ ineyi 
among the Indian people. In 1805, 
elements in the P M 
follows : Tie cole aa 
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i i for ° Indian-speakine Mexicans, namely, by some 
According to the estimates for 1910, the of Indian Speakines yes A he A 
l ieee indicated below would show how the 650,000 people; then comes Maya, 400,000 ; 


Spanish element is being absorbed : 


Spanish 1.11/2 millions, 7.5 p.c. 
Mestizo 8 millions, 53 p.c. 
Indian 6 millions, 39 p.c. 


The second class—Mestizos—are mainly Indian 
in blood, and in their outward appearance, way 
of life and their temperament they approximate 
to the Indian rather than the Spaniard. 

The history of Mexico from 1531 to 1917 
meant, both to the Mexicans and to the people 
outside, the doings of the foreign or settled 
Spanish people in the country. Nobody cared 
whether the Indian masses existed in the land at 
all. They were simply native peons, simply 
Indians who were to be suffered to exist as they 
supplied the labour, which alone made the 
country go on. Their old faith and ritual was 
destroyed, or very nearly destroyed—they followed 
i a curious amalgam of Spanish catholicism and 
| their own ideas and institutions. They had their 
own languages, Aztec and Maya and the rest, 
which at one time were vehicles of the finest 
literature the people of the New World produced 
but there was no study of it, and Spanish was 
forced on them. There was no unity, and no 
aspiration for unity ; the memory of their ancient 
feuds dating back to the pre-Spanish period still 
lingered in their minds. There were no leaders, 
as the aristocratic and thoughtful classes had all 
made the supreme sacrifice during the conquest. 
It was not possible for the Mexican masses— 
stunned and made dumb by the calamity of the 
conquest and the subsequent ruthless exploitation 
~-to be articulate, and to seek an expression of 
themselves through a cultural life or rebirth. ; 

During these four centuries, again, through the 
dominant influence of the culture of Spain and 
Europe, the Mexicans themselves altered a oreat 
deal, both in their outer economic life and in 
their spirit. But the impositions from the outside 
were slowly engrafted, and have been properly 
assimilated : otherwise the Indian population 
would not have lived on and increased. The 

responsible for the 


ENON 


oe ener has been 
Introduction of many of the amenities By 
life among the Mexicans. The Spanish een 
when all is said against Spanish occupation, has 
proved to be a blessing even when we regret 
that the development of Aztec and Maya speeches 
as great modern languages of America could not 
take place. A perfect Babel prevailed, and does 
revail among the different Mexican tribes, There 
according | to one competent authority, 192 
erican Tndian languages and dialects current 
xico, to which we might add another 62 
have now become extinct; another view 
m the number to 59, distributed among 
amilies. About half Mexico is still 
language ; the other half has 
. Of the major Indian languages 
tee is spoken by about a quarter 
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Zapotecan, 350,000 ; Otomian, 350,000 ; Totonacan, 
75,000, and Tarascan, 40,000. 1 he Hispanifica- 
tion of Indian Mexico in language is proceeding 
rapidly, much as a philologist would regret the 
ultimate loss of those interesting and historical 
forms of speech, the unification of the Mexicans 
by a great Indo-European Janguage like Spanish 
will not be an unmixed evil: on the contrary iù 
will be a blessing in disguise. The Mexicans 
cannot deny the last four hundred years of their 
national existence, and Spanish has been the 
predominant tone, at least outwardly of their 
modern life and culture. The Christianity of 
Mexico has on its popular side preserved a great 
many things connected with the old religion, 
among which the most noteworthy are the old 
dances in feathered costumes reminiscent of the 
pre-conquest period. The Mexicans have 
nationalized the Virgin Mary into a great Mother 
goddess who has a special pity for the Indian 


masses and at the shrine of Guadalupe near 
Mexico city the image of the Virgin is fast 


becoming a sort of palladium for native Mexico to 
which the pent up faith of the suppressed millions 


is aspiring. The ancient habits of life are still 
going strong: the old Aztec and other types of 


houses still persist, with a great deal of the old | 
type of furniture ; the people have as their staple | 
food maize tortillas, or chapatis as we would call 
them in India, made of maize dough mashed over 
a stone slab by a stone pestle (in the style we 
pound and pulp our spices into paste for curries), 
which they eat with local peas and vegetables and 
meat highly seasoned with chilis. 

The frame-work of economice and social life 
has on the whole persisted and it only requires 


freedom of movement, a little economical 
amelioration and education for the masses 
of Mexico to grow once more into a great 


nation, worthy descendants of 
and Mayas. 


The Spanish connexion with a viceroy 
periodically appointed by the king of Spain 
was a great economic strain on Mexico, the lan 
with its agricultural and mineral resources being 
ruthlessly exploited for the benefit of the Spanish 


the ancient Aztecs 


royalty and its satellites. The Spaniards who — 
had made Mexico their home felt the pincel 


more than anybody and with the Mestizos and | 
their Indian tenants they rebelled acainst Spanish | 
authority. Armed resistance began in 1808, aní | 
in 1820 Mexico, with her destinies in the handé 
of the Spanish upper class, became virtually 
free. Mexico was rid of a Perpetual stream 0 
needy, fortune-hunters in quest of offices ant 
emoluments and privileges from Spain, This 
stream was closed after the independence, «u4 
the native people both Mestizo and Indian 
freed from this perpetual. drag on their progré 
came to the forefront. But nobody looked # 
the situation from the point of view of the 
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THE INDIAN 


submerged Indian masses who were practically 


i Tor rhe rhe 
slaves bound to the soil. For them the 
“independence” of their country did not mean 
much change. In 1877 Porfirio Diaz became 


the President of Mexico, and from 1884 to 1911, 
he was continually President and uncrowned 
autocrat of Mexico. Diaz gained considerable 
popularity abroad by giving foreign commercial 
people and exploiters of Mexican resources, 
considerable privileges at the expense of the 
Indian masses. A superficial prosperity marked 
by un increased volume of commerce and 
building of roads and railways characterized the 
period of his domination, but the Indians were 
slowly being driven to desperation by certain 
old privileges and rights such as the communal 
ownership of the land being taken away from 
them. In the meanwhile a sort of pride in the 
past of Mexico and a changed attitude towards 


the achievement of her ancient peoples was 
making themselves manifest among the ever- 
decreasing Spanish elite of Mexico and the 
ever-increasing group of stizos. The solid 
block of the Indian masses for the first time 
began to be given recognition, and cultured 
Mexicans of Spanish origin realized the great 
qualities of the people which still retained an 
ingrained sense of art and civilization even in 
the days of their fall and full decadence and 
sought to make amends for the injustice of the 
centuries done to them. The Mexican 
Intelligent ia turned to the people for inspiration 


in their life and work. Artists 
people with a sympathetic eye and _ scientists 
began to advise a more rational attitude towards 
Indian life and mentality than that preached by 
the Roman Catholic Church. An anthropologist 
like Manuel Gamio showed the proper way of 
guiding . the Mexican masses, simple and yet 
inheritors of a erent culture. Of the arti 
Diego Rivera’s is the greatest name, and Rivera 
n acknowledged to be one of the greatest artists 
ot the world today, a man of international fame. 
we turned to the Mexican people, and his 
Sympathetic rendering of the life of the masses 
of Mexico is one of the great things given to 

art and by Mexico. 


stucied their own 


the world by 


field of polities and economies and 
eee the influence of this altered attitude 
: to make ale ve a a muss of 
me SS „amous land Jaw of Mexico was 
ee 71917, which has rehabilitated the 
Terent and has enabled him to make 

With the ae 7 lite to _work out his destiny. 
now in a p odant economie freedom, they are 
ings Position to improve their lot along 
: to their enyironment an 
t of education inaugurated 
y and Atl and other leaders 
A ought, they are being brought to 
can find themselves— 

of their past culture and 
best to the world. 


RENAISSANCE IN MEXICO 
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All this moyement—economic and cultural— 
has been called the Indian renaissance in 
Mexico. (It was through Columbus’s mistake 
that he discovered India when he reached 
America that the original people of America 
got the name which properly belongs to us— 
an original “native? in Spanish America is an | 
Indio just as his brother in Anglo-Saxon | 
America is an Indian or a Red Indian.) One 
remarkable thing in this Indian renaissance of 
Mexico is that the descendants of the Con- 
quistadors, among whom the bluest blood of 
Spain is well represented, have joined whole- 
heartedly in this “native revival” and naturally 
enough, it is their superior intelligence and power 
of organization which has inaugurated the 
movement and is helping it on. Dr Atl, one 
of the Spanish leaders of this movement, is 
typical of these highly cultured men. His 
original name was Gerardo Murillo, but he has 
taken an Aztec name (dil means ‘water’ in | 
Aztec) in order to show his whole-hearted | 
interest in this Mexican renaissance. Another | 
artist, a lady named Carmen Mondragon, has 
assumed the Indian name of Nahui Olin . 
(“the Four Movements of the Sun». 
The Indian masses of Mexico 
their innate courtesy and their sense of beauty. 
Their folk art is one of the most exquisite 
things in the world. The woollen Sarapes of 
Mexico or small blankets with a slit in the 


neyer lost 


middle (the garment which is called the 
poncho in Equador, Peru and Boliyiai whieh 
forms the characteristic coat of the Mexican 
peasantry, are woven by hand-looms in most 
marvellous designs and colour-schemes, and 
modern decorative art is learning something 


from these sarape designs. Decorated pottery 
is another old Mexican art which received 
a fresh impetus from the Spaniards, who taught 
the Indians a good many things from the 
coloured pottery art of Europe. The Indian 
sense of design and colour is wonderful, The 
leaders-of the Indian renaissance have given a 
great impetus to Mexican folk art, and by: 
holding exhibitions and festivals al 
reviving the interest of the people in their national 
art, their old dances i S and 
their 


The people o 
A : the lead of. 
cation Department in this matter. 
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influence persuaded certain sections among the 
illiterate Indian masses to rebel against the law. 
The result was that counter-reyolutions and 
small religious wars started and the Roman 
Catholic Church tried all its weapons of 
excommunication and cursing delinquents 
to eternal damnation, besides inciting its 
supporters to armed revolt. But the mass of 
Mexican peasantry remained sound and. rallied 
round the regime which gave them land and 
liberty. The Mexican Republic finally in disgust 
and as a necessary self-protective measure banished 
all Roman Catholic priests who would not register 
themselves with the Government. After the long 
period of four hundred years, Mexico at least 
became free from the Roman Catholic imposition. 
This has been a great help to the Indian 
Renaissance. 

It would of course be a great exaggeration to 
suggest that the worship of Quetzalcoatl, and 
Tezeatlipoca, of Tlaloc and Xilonen could be 
revived once again, or that the better and bright 
side of Christianity would ever cease to influence 
the Mexican masses. The old traditions are gone : 
although here and there some fragments of it are 
peeping behind Roman Catholic ritual—there are 
always these heathen idols behind Christian altars 
—it would be too much to expect a wholesale 
revival, But the Mexicans will not regard, as they 
have always been taught to do so by the Christian 
Padres, that when their ancestors loved and 
worshipped was merely they did so at the instiga- 
tion of Satan. It can be hoped that they will 
feel a proper glow of pride in the achievements 
of their ancestors, and they will accept thank- 
fully from their national life and culture and 
from the religious heritage from their ancestors 
those elements which are noblest and which 
are most enduring and can help to build up a 
noble and beautiful character, and will consciously 
harmonize it with the moral training and discipline 
of Christianity. They will be able to beautify 
their lives much more with the aesthetic sense 

co. Poa And ` 


„self-conscious once more, as the sons of this oldest 


shame of this foreign conquest, physical and 
cultural : and because deep down in the Persian 
mind there was this sense of resentment that 
Persia could express her most profound self in her 
Sufi poetry and philosophy, which, although oppos- 
ed to the spirit of the Koran, is one of the 
greatest things in Islamic culture. Persia could 
not forget her glorious past even when under the 
tutelage of Islam; that is why she feels exalted 
at the mention of her pre-Islamic heroes, Rustam 
and Darab, Ardeshir Babagan and Shahpubr, and 
Nushirvan. At the touch of the magic wand of 
European culture and European training, the 
sleeping consciousness of Persia is awake once 
more, and she is feeling a sort of repugnance for 
the Arab’s language and mentality, and even for 
the religion that came to her from Arabia. This 
is clear on all sides. The movement to purify the 
Persian language by removing its Arabic element 
(which would appear to be an. impossible task 
now), to substitute the Roman script, or even the 
Avestan, for the Arabic in which Persian began 
to be written from after the Arab conquest, the 
welcome accorded to the Parsis, banished Zoroas- 
trians from Persia, and an increased interest in 
Zoroastrianism and in ancient Persian history— 
these are outward symptoms of an inward change. 
What all this will result in we can only wait and 
see. 
Thus in most lands which haye been under the 
shadow of an alien culture we see a movement for | 
a revived nationalism. The people of Egypt have i 
become Arabized in language and religion, but 
they are the true descendants of the pyramid 
builders of ancient Egypt. They have now grown 


people, „and are once more studying the:history 
and literature, religion and art of their ancestors + 


and a modern school of painting and sculpture in 


Egypt is even seeking inspiration from the death- 
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7 ARADOXICAL though it may seem, 
religion has been and is as much a 
divisive force as it is a binding factor 
in the evolution of society. In the 

pame of religion man serves man and in the 

name of religion man persecutes: man ; in the 
name of religion man loves man, and in the 
name of religion man hates man. And when- 
ever religious differences happen to coincide, 
however slightly, with lines of politieal or 
racial cleavage, the opposition developed 
becomes hopelessly implacable and horribly 
destructive. Hence to avoid religious wars 
and inhuman persecutions, religion has been 

-made the concern of the individual rather than 

that of the State. Political evolution therefore 

‘has tended natu ally towards progressive 

separation of Church and State. Because of 

such divorce, the State, which onee was 
supposed to depend on the Church as means 
of fullest service and control,” and which, 

fostered religious education in a 


‘consequently, 
artety of ways, has gradually eschewed it from 
the curriculum of public schools in the interest 
daa Pora and made it over to the 
e ai les: of religious organizations 
- In India al 
m matters of 
Successful: In 
of Neutrality, 
e educationa 
mMstruction co 
And un 


so the plea of non-interference 
religion has been remarkably | 
principle 
cularized 
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NEED OUR SCHOOLS CONTINUE GODLESS ? 
By J. M. KUMARAPPA, M. A., PH. D- 


a clear apprehension 
_ Pressed further home, 
‘more even than th 


to receive a purely secular - education, Our 
leaders seem to have been unaware ofthe fact 
that at each step in the elimination of religious 
instruction from public schools, our society 
was assuming increased risks, since an educa- 
tion which is not religious is unsafe both for 
the individual and for the State. - The business 
of education, it is maintained, is to develop 
the physique, train the mind and cultivate the 
soul. While our institutions have been trying 
to function, however imperfectly, in the firs 
two directions, they have sadly, but deliberately, 
been neglecting the cultivation of the pupils’ 
spiritual resources. And the result is that we 
find modern India in the grip ofa frightful 
inertia, caused partly by political subjection 
and partly by the domination of irreligion. 
Our ideals have ‘sunk low ; our character has 
become weak and our will feeble. 

However, we must be thankful for the 
new national awakening which has made us 
conscious of our moral deterioration, and of 
the shortcomings of our present system of 
education. “The schools, it is felt, (and the 
criticism is extended to the colleges), fail” 
says the Caleutta University Commission’s 
Report, “in the formation. of ‘charac Put 
more explicitly this criticism charges 
schools with failure to” ey. OWS 
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curriculum. They declare, and that not 
without reason, that our educational institutions 
should be kept free from sectarian dissension, 
difference and conflict. But then some 
solution must be found, and ways and means 
must be devised, for the building up of 
character in the future citizens of India. 

There is a widespread recognition not only 
in India but in all progressive countries of the 
world, that an education which does not rest 


on a religious foundation is worse than 
ignorance. History shows that. nations have 


K made their educationa means for the attain- 
ment of the. things they value most. As 
power, learning, piety, skill, wealth and the 
like, became in turn the object of desire, so 
the means of securing them became the object 
of study. Athens, valuing beauty, symmetry 
and harmony, both physical and intellectual, 
sought through her great teachers to cultivate 
a love of the truc, the beautiful and the good. 
Rome, exalting law, authority and conquest, 
instructed her youth in oratory and military 
tactics. So alsoif we really desire sterling 
character, -it must be madé an educational 
objective, and all our schools must be 


Outside of these major communities, there are 
other sects and sub-sects. How is religious 
instruction to be given to the representatives 
of these diverse groups? This is, indeed, a 
very vexing problem,—a problem which ‘the 
nation has been facing since its very birth, 
Nevertheless, some experiments are now being 
tried in the different parts of the’ United 


States. Believing that the morals of a f n 
community depend upon its religion, the 9 
Interfaith Committees and also other leaders ii 
of the different religious groups are making sl 
a united effort to surmount the difficulties and 5 
devise a satisfactory plan for religious n 
education of the youth of the nation. Since A 
any success attained in this direction cannot St 
but be of value to others in the same position, ; 
it may not be out of place to see how America 3! 
is mecting the situation. C 

In the United States all the early tk 
educational institutions were founded witha f Y 


distinctly religious bias. This is true not only 


of such institutions as Harvard, Yale,” tt 
-Prineeton, Columbia, Brown and Rutgers but ol 
also of most of the private colleges organized 3 W 
later. Many of. them serve as organs of f “ 
particular sects or denominations, and are, a 
therefore, not ‘only authorized but expected G 


to teach -the religious doctrine of th 
founders. They may be likened to our Hind T 
and Muslim universities in a general y 
But when ‘the Federal Government 
organized nothing was said about religion ii 
the Constitution itself, but the first amendment 
cc, 
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Not being satisfied with the situation in 
public schools, religious America has been 
trying earnestly for the past few years to find 
a ‘satisfactory solution to this problem. As a 
result of the agitation carried on by religious 
leaders, the Court of Appeal of the State of 
New York, rendered a decision in May, 1927, 
to the effect that for an hour a week children 
may be lawfully permitted, upon the request 
of their parents, to attend religious instruction 
in such centres outside of school as parents 
shall designate. Similarly some of the other 
States are trying to 
religious education by special provision. In 
Minneapolis, for instance, an experiment was 


started about eight years ago; and this 
experiment, .by keeping the traditional 
separation of the State and the Church 


complete and intact, has succeeded in avoiding 
the bitter controversies that usually arise 
when efforts are made to introduce religious 
instruction in public schools. According to 
the Minneapolis scheme, the classes of religious 
education for all Protestant denominations,— 
which are not a few,—are organized under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis Church Federa- 
tion, a group combining most of the Protestant 
‘hurches of the city. In addition to this, the 
ee ee the Christian Scientists have 
ee a e their oe classes, - each being 
lig ee ee rom the Federation. So 
doaa conduct their - classes 
pendently of the Federation. 


S schen 
that T ne makes 
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premises. And these special classes for moral 
training have come to be designated as the 
school of religious education. Further, the 
law requires the child’s parent or guardian to 
send in an application requesting that the 
child be allowed to undergo religious training. 
Though the number of hours for which the 
child could be excused for such instruction is 
three a week, yet only one hour is being 
utilized at present. 

In this experiment one finds four funda- 
mental principles in operation. . The first one 
is that classes in religious instruction should 
be held outside the public school building. 
No member of the school staff is allowed to 
have any connection whatever with it. The 
second principle is that the attendance of 
pupils should be optional and subject to the 
parents’ approval. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that there is also a rule that unless 
50 per cent of the Protestant children in the 
district desire the school of religious education, 
it should not be established: The third 
principle, and an important one, is that „such 
a school should be staffed with teachers highly 
qualified in religious education. From the 
beginning the advocates of schools for religious 
education. realized that to make such schools 
effective, they must be- supplied with teaching 
of a quality atleast as high as that in public 
schools. A teacher, for instance, in ~ the 


Minneapolis school of religious -education is 
required to have, besides the normal school 


specialized _ 
iene am 


A . 


the salutation of the flag, (the love of the 
country is not overlooked while teaching the 
love of God), memorizing select passages from 
| the Bible, discussions on the problems of 
morality, methods of worship and the develop- 
ment of personal habits. A large amount of 
the material for instruction is drawn from the 
Bible, while the life of Christ is made the 
supreme example in the adventure of living 
a full life. The Minneapolis experiment is 
considered a great success, and after eight 
years’ trial, it has now become an established 
| institution in the life of the community. The 
enrolment of pupils in this school of religious 
education has increased to such an extent that 
new plans are now under way for its extension. 
During this short period of its existence, the 
school has succeeded in a remarkable way not 
only in raising. the moral tone of the districts 
but in promoting a feeling of co-operation and 
goodwill among the different communities. 
Would it not be possible for our political 
leaders and educational experts to work out a 
similar scheme for the religious education of 
our boys and girls? The children of 
today make the State of tomorrow. In view 
of all the changes that are taking place now 
in our political and social life, I believe this 
= aspect of the education of Indian youth ought 
~ not to be neglected. 
Some eae Dat religious training is 
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is . the 
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train the pupils in rituals and dogmas but to 
build character. It must seek not merely to 
supply the intellect with moral standards and 
ideals, but to train the will to choose aright, 
The education of the will is the supreme aim 
of moral instruction, and this type of training 


certainly cannot be undertaken by the average É 


parent of today. 
Unfortunately, even our present school life, 
as the child finds it, is too forced and artificial. — 
It is not real and the child knows it. The 
material with which the school deals is far 
remote from the child’s natural interests. He 
fails to see its connection with the hard facts 
of everyday living. Naturally therefore he 
docs not take his school life as seriously as — 
he does his life outside the school. To make 
matters worse, even the point of contact 
between teacher and pupil is intellectual 
and -academic rather than personal and 
inspirational. Not only the environment 
of the school but even the content of his 
studies and the moral standards of the schoo 
appear to him as merely academic. This 
rather negative condition of our school life 
can be overcome ; we need only to 
the curriculum and vitalize the activities of the 
school by an infusion. of the warm curren 
of the childs every-day interests ani 
experiences outside the school. Unless we 
are able to do this, we must content ourselves 
with merely skimming the ground of mora 
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the gradual acceptance of certain 
iples of social evolution will help 
understand that the 


Perhaps 
basie prine 
our people to 
life —be 
—must 


perpetually change as knowledge 


The social education process of publie schools 
/ nee 
much less religious propaganda. They may 
well include and objective and dispassionate 
study of the social values of all religions, and 
the promotion and respect for all as among 
the achievements of human effort. f 
The problem of moral training is primarily 
n phase of the larger problem of social 
education. Apart from participation in social 
life, the principles and precepts of -ethics 
have no` significance. 
morals is good, so far as it 
unfortunately it does not 
Formal instruction often 
only an intellectual 


_ goes, but 
go far enough. 
gives the pupil 
recognition of 


a person do the 
therefore, must be supplemented by opportuni- 
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religious - 
liefs, rituals, institutions and the like; 


and men’s group relationship widens. , 


d not necessarily include religious teaching, 


Formal instruction in | 


the | 
principles of conduct, and that is why mere | 
knowledge of what is right does not make . 
right.. Such education, 


‘ye : destruction 
Tts b 


ere 


ties for practice. Hence social life of the 
school must. be natural and as nearly 
possible a reproduction of the healthiest social 
life of the community. The present artificiality 
of the school atmosphere is an outcome of 
the tendeney of the school, as an institution, 
to develop a life of its own which becomes 
more or less independent of the society it 
serves. This tendency of the. school to 
become artificial and isolated from the life of 
the people must be checked. A more wide- 
spread conception of the school as a social 
institution, a medium of social conservation 
and regeneration, must displace the all too 
common and narrow idea of its function as 
that of merely imparting a little formal 
knowledge. 
instruction in right 
inspiration and the 
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which is unknown to the male 
feminineness of the female, and 
forces of inestimable value to 


female mentality 
constitutes the 
contains psychic 
the race. 


FEMININENESS AND WAR 

Fenunineness contains an- element of psychic 
force which can abolish war. 

War is the destruction of the weaker by the 
stronger. Its abolition can be effected only by 
a power which is of an opposite nature, that is, 
by a power whose function is the protection of 
the weaker against the stronger. Such a power 
exists in the feminineness of the woman. 

. Woman secretes milk in her breast to preserve 


the life of the weaker than herself. This is a 
natural ‘biological function in her. A natural 
function is,- in all cases, accompanied by an 
instinctive genius which is appropriate to that 


function. Woman’s natural function, just spoken 
of,-shows that she possesses a genius which 
knows how. to protect the weaker against the 
stronger, È 

The protection of the weaker against the 
stronger is called “humanity. It is opposed - to 
brutality, ‘which is the instinct. of the stronger. 
to prey- upon: the weaker. It is humanity which 
has eyolved* the -human_ society with its various 
civilizations and» Jaws, which all aim at the 
protection of weakness agaist harms. ire 

Civilization owes its origin» to the -humanity 
of the woman. The rise of * civilization began 
in those days of the primitive times*when women 
disengaged themselves from destructive kinds of 
work, such as hunting, fighting and plundering, 
and, leaving these to the men, settled down to 
the invention and performance of constructive 
kinds of work,—which were suggested to them 
by their humane feelings for the offspring,—such’ 
as spmning, weaving; basketry, pottery, cookery, 
midwifery, herbal-doctoring, dairy-keeping, child. 
nursing and the like. (Briffault : The Mothers). 


reversion to barbarism. A few months of war 
may undo all that has been gained by centuries 
of penne and civilization. ~- 

: A certain amount of cruelty,—a icii 
resisting and killing -an ~ Ai enact tir 
natural to, wom 
offspring. from, « 
‘occasional , cruelty 


Bp for she . has: to’ ‘Savesher 
lies . who. surround: it. “The 


gi 
fights of woman mostly -arise 
protecting the weaker or 
the stronger or e warlike, as shown in fhe 
legends of mythology. Although she is naturally 


so weak and timid, yet to protect the weaker 
creature, 


from ` motives of: 
e peaceloving against 


woman can openly attack enemies a, 


hundred times stronger than herself. In the — 


ority of cases, women have participated in 
and shown heroism, to alleviate the sufferings 


shown by the fact that a mother 
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D ] ` Shaw: 
War is an evolution of brutality and a. 
attacker, —must -be “ 


) of woman is, not:Wwarlike ; it . 
is a protest against the warlike spirit. Wars and 
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rebukes her own child when she finds it molestin 
some weaker creature, as for example, the young 
of a bird’s nest. “Woman does not feel gratified 
for the honour done to her son for killing some 
other woman’s babies.” (Bernard : Shaw: Tha 
Intelligent Woman's Guide). 

While feminineness is characterized. by cruelty 4 
to the attacker, the martial spirit is characterized 
by cruelty to the defender.. In fact, the fury of 
an attack in warfare is proportioned to the 
obstinacy of the. defence. It is the same thing 
as the ferocity of the beasts of prey, which iş 
incensed tenfold at the victim’s attempt to escape, 


Feminineness, being opposed to war in so 
many respects, must have a power which can 
contribute to the abolition of war from human 
society. 
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Feminineness contains an element of 
psychic force which can establish unity 

`} . 
, Speaking generally, 


arise fr i differences among men 
rom their want of mutual understanding, 
their unity arises from mutual understand- 
who < US greater unity is possible among men 


than oe or understand the same language 
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Children snatched from their mothers’ breasts and dashed to death by invading soldiers 


co 


lo 


better, than man. The history of primitive 
societies shows that “it is the woman who faces 
the stranger’; that even where the status of 
women is one of subjection, “it-is nevertheless 
the woman who naturally takes the lead in 
negotiations with strangers.” In modern society; 


the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
includes among its aims and objects “a better 
understanding of international relations.” 


(Briffault : The Mothers ; Encyclopaedia Britannica : 
Art, Woman.) i 
International unity will come from women of 
the future society. Feminineness-is the guardian: 
of that wisdom which prevents fights ong: 
children and. maintains unity among them. It 
will be the guardian of that wisdom which will 
prevent wars among nations and maintain unity 
among them when it will be in a position to 
mother the race.in addition. to mothering babies. 
Obviously, the’ capability of main iS un 
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FEMININE DIVISION OF LABOUR AND THE 
Rise or MATRIARCHY As Tur PowErR 
ANTAGONISTIC TO WAR 

The mere fact that feminineness is opposed 

to war cannot abolish war. Feminineness exists 

among the beasts also. With a view to abolish 

{ war, it is necessary to educate and employ the 

feminine genius in such a way that it may not 

only create a peace propaganda which may be 

more powerful than the military propaganda but 

also give the challenge to war. There must be a 

system of training the women for this great task. 

` Further, when women have been given the 

proper education and employment, they must be 

given also the proper opportunity to create 

a international institutions by which the feeble and 

n abortive efforts of individual mothers will be 

i consolidated or replaced by powerful and co- 

ordinated social activities on the part of the 

community at large. Without such co-operating 

organizations, even the noblest efforts of the most 

devoted mother could not save her child from 
the ever-threatening storms of war. 

The institution of co-operating international 
organizations of women will evolve Matriarchy or 
a body-politic of mothers, which will become an 
integral part of the state government. But this 
requires that women should first be made 
economically independent of men. 

Hitherto women, being systematically kept 
under subjection to men, could not presume to 
think of their economie independence. The 
emancipation of women has now thrown open 
the paths of. independence to their vision. It has 
created a sex rivalry in which women are com- 

eting with men in all the spheres of activity. 
In. this way women might enter into military 
affairs and discover ways to bring all wars of 
bloodshed to an end. But it is to be feared that, 
apart from the as yet undecided question of 
impairment of women’s feminineness by their 
doing of masculine kinds of work, women will 
hardly be able to maintain their economic 
ependence, of men by sheer competition with 
them ; for women suffer from natural impediments 
which will give the advantage to men. Hence 
a method must be devised by which women will 
get adequate opportunities to become . 
in lependent: of men uenbycomipstiy 
ia : 


remarked in this connection that — 


The possession by women of a special temining 


province of mind unknowable to men has enabled .¢ 
them in the past to dissociate their activities from w 
those of men and lay the foundation of peace in 0 
the home; the same qualification entitles themi s 
now to specialize in certain spheres of activity y 
with a view to lay the foundation of peace in thas Ņ 
world. a iR 

Without doubt, since men and women ae S 
different, there will be certain kinds of work for 5 
which men and women will respectively be better 1 
or less well-adapted. Division of labour is, inf ti 
fact, of sexual origin ; it originated in the family a 
with the specialization of duties between man 
and woman. Undoubtedly, division of laboui ip 
between the two natural divisions of mankind, re 
namely, the two sexes, is more reasonable a 
than the existing division of labour al 
among several . fictitious divisions of mankind M 
such as the castes or orders of society. At all W 
events, it is unfair to allot all remunerative P 
labour to one sex and make the other sex 0! 
dependent on the formers earnings. Civilization} ‘ip 
without a feminine division of labour is an vi 
organized insult to womankind. (Royden: 
Women and the Sovereign State; Dow: Society 
and its Problems; Samson: The New 
Humanism). : 

Division of labour does not much exist among} re 
the lower animals, and, without it, man also 
would have remained at the merely animal level 4 
Tt was division of labour which made tef 4, 
barbarians civilized. The progress of culture +r 
everywhere marked by growing refinements mif sto 
division of labour. An improvement’ ‘in’ division = 
of labour, founded on biological facts of s E i 
will facilitate the attainment of a higher stale uM 
of civilization and culture. (Cf. Adam Smith: i 
The Wealth of Nations; ‘Walker: Polit ‘ 
Keonomy ; Marshall: Economics- of ` Industry a 
Ogburn: The Social Sciences; Mackenzi k 
Introduction to Social Philosophy ; ` Samson a 
The New Humanism). ty ah er u 

As, to what are the feminine occupa N 


which should be reserved for women, this 
question of detail; what is important 
principle. There are great statesmen and 
administrators, with strong common sens 
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n their veal economic independence of men. 
ine v h 4 


eer the economic independence of women 
oF o iee those co-operating international 
will ; ations which will evolve Matriarchy, as 
Or ‘above. A fully developed, genuine 
Matriarchy, which is quite different from mere 
Matrilinealism or Gynæcocracy or Queendom, 


has not yet been established on earth. (Cf. Dow : 
Society. and us Problems ; Lowie : Primitive 
Socieiy.) Once it has been established in these 
modern days, its progress will not take a long 
time to bring it into collision with Militarism 
and the propaganda of war. - 

Whether women’s war against militarism will 
he one of bloodshed or not, is a question which 
remains unanswered. The Aryans propagated 
a symbol of worship in which Ten Hands from 
among the mothers are incorporated into a 
Mairiarchal body «called Durga or the inviolable) 
which has engaged the State-lion (that is, the 
Patriarchal Power) to assist in the bloody war 
of destroying the Devil of. militarism and 
initiating a new era of peace in which Angels 
wisit the earth. ; ee 


MATRIARCHY inp THE Furury: or Socrery 


[tis evident that Matriarchy will seek to 
remove all causes of crimes and wars. 
= Crimes and- wars can be abolished, but not 
the spirit which prompts .men to them, —the 
daring and enterprising spirit. Peace is only a 
‘rausformation of that ‘spirit from the destructive 
ito the constructive form fi 
4 While . Physical daring has been required in 
wee .Xploits of war, moral courage will be 
cca in the achieyements of peace. The work 
ora ee be an unending Increase of. 
tion fos reformation and culture. By reforma- 
while Gis the conquest. of Nature by. man ; 
nee ae means the acquisition of newer and 
i ees i powers which | can. more and more 
Nala a te i: and conquer the forces of 
“particula e ad of 


Women will 


(AS) 
Ot 


REFORMATION 

Without an efficient Matriarchy the emancipa- 
tion of woman has meant the offering of females 
as sexual prey to males and of males as 
financial prey to females: Jt is a matter of 
necessity that in order to make men her financial 
prey without herself becoming their sexual prey, 
woman will be scheming and practising infinite 
deceit upon men. No question of feminine 
frailty or deceitfulness arises. in connection with 
females who are economically: independent of 
males, as among the primitive folks and lower 
animals. 

Matriarchy will mean the suppression and 
reformation of those among men and women 
who would choose to be dissipators or tempiresses; 
it will mean the removal of all real or supposed 
objections to the emancipation of woman. 
The criminal reformation .of the future will 
proceed on a psychopathological basis. sh 

Crimes and wars are due to the interaction 
of two things, namely, weakness and brutality. 
With the progress of Matriarchal legislation, 
weakness will be armed with: strength 
while brutality will be suppressed; for humanity, 
or the protection of the weak against the: strong, 
is the natural disposition and guiding principle 
of the motherkind, as has been said aboye. The 
crafts which profit by war and therefore promote 
the causes of war will lose their jobs and become 
extinct. ; triis ey pi eae 

The expansive force of. overpopulation carries 
with it.a state of war. The regulation: of popula- 
tion will be possible only through the: co-operation 
of Matriarchy with the State. Restriction. of the 
increase of population is not a greater-evil than 
massacre of a surplus population. (Bernard: Shaw :. 


Woman's Guide). Bogen fy ty tas 
which furnishes causes: 


But the deta 
of crimes and-wars. is- propeta The- State, at 


present, pla 
jects 
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A. R. Wallace: Studies; Marvin: Science and 
Civilixation ; Bertrand Russell: Social Reconstruc- 
ton.) 

To abolish war internationalism is necessary. So 
long as nations remain strangers to one another, 
they will be enemies and wars will continue on 
account of their mutual distrust and fears. A 
great longing for a secure condition of inter- 
national life based upon reciprocity is filling the 
world which is today seeking for an organizer. 
“There can be no question that men and women 
would prefer at present to get mates away from 
home, even if there were no traditional prejudice 
against the marriage of near kin.” (Rousseau : 
Perpetual Peace ; Ludwig : War and Peace ; 
Fried : German Einperor and the Peace of the 
World ; Thomas : Sew and Society). 


Tt is evident that communities among which 
a perpetual marriage contract is established will 
tend to become one people and dwell together, 
The future progress of man may depend on the 
establishment of a type out of the fusion. of 
existing types. “The source of eyery civilization 
has lain in race-mixture.” Youthful nations are 
those which owe their origin to the intermixture 
of several old and effete nations. “Intermarriage 


Religion will derive a new source of inspiration I pi 
from Matriarchy ; for a subtle relation exists: X 
between the two. Devotees of religion show hh 
a tendency to hide themselves in small rooms f .(( 
or caves ; some even assume the . postures of T 
the embryonic child. Psycho-analytically, ` this H 
is a return to the security of the motherg J S, 


womb in quest of peace. (Cf. Stoddart : Mind 
and its Disorders). And mothers are more inclined 
than fathers to support their religiously minded 
children. i 
The human endeavour 
with the eternal world 


contact I -of 
some | ar 


to come in 
might achieve 


practical results under the auspices of .Matriarchy, | pe 
which will be the glorious future of humanity, al 
Asceticism and Astrology will be purified of in 
their superstitious taints and placed on reformed | m 
and well-founded bases. Bee “aC 
i A 

CULTURE 8 ii 


The underlying principle of all reforms: is} -th 
culture. By culture is meant the creation of a fi 
new mind by social operations. ; th 

It has been said of culturists that “they or 
invent a social order without respect to the i S: 
human heart, and then they invent a human fo 
heart to suit their. social order.” (Towler and fo 
Ray : Socialism). But it is the creati a of a new ‘be 
mind to which the forces of biological evolution 
are always addressing themselves. Civilizatio 
in some of its phases, is nothing but a continuon 
process of renoyating the mind of man. — 

The modern social mind is a. creation 


‘ation |} before it bursts into war, that “theirs are those 
existe | weaponless hands which, since primaeyal times, 
show v been superior to hands bearing arms”. 


(Cf. Kidd : The Science of Power : Ellen Key: 
i Pe Generation ; Ludwig ; War and Peace ; 


this Harrison : Natural and Social Problems ; Sir 
theg d & Radhakrishnan : Kalki, or the Future of 
Mind Nrilixation). 2 z 
lined When peace will become the ideal of men, 
inded women will be given the palm of. superiority to 


In fact, woman represents a superior type 


men. LiT i 
ntact || of mind—which the civilized man is only slowly 
some || approaching. The great. uplifters of mankind 
chy, possessed not only feminine type of mind but 
anity. also feminine type of the countenance. Religion 
d of inculeates feminine virtues as higher. than 
med H masculine ones. The militarist unconsciously 

‘admits the same fact in his conception . of 


Angels as superior to Devils. 


(Cf. Bogardus: 
Introduction to Social Sciences). 


Upon women falls the task not only of 
iS" 18 || ‘throwing off their own subjection, but of rescuing 
of a |} from the like thraldom the deepest realities of 


an || their feminineness upon which society was 
they originally founded: by them. To beat down 

the || Satan under foot and make the earth habitable 
uman ff for the saints is a work which God has reserved 
rand f for Matriarchy and not for Militarism. “The 
new f beautiful legend will yet come true; Ormuzd will 
ution vanquish Ahriman: Satan will be overcome ; 
ation. irtue will descend from heaven surrounded. by 
UOUS her Angels and reign oyer the- hearts of men. 


T . 7 ~ = r 
i Women will become the. companions of men, and 


» of | the tutors . of their children. Immortali I 
| E Si n. mortality will be 
pent a „Men will conquer Time and Space ; 
ae ae ne migrate to the stars and inhabit 

15) . F . = s, . 
Sal Mon, inwood Haus The Mariy ae of 
1 oe eat Hs evident that when women will become 
ie ae and wealthy, they will turn. their 
| Bea oe to the promotion. of culture; and then 
for indi earning: be rescued from the curse of 
UE ae eas Which has so long attached to it. tt 
of fl creative | uly said that “Matriarchy evolves the 
The Benj eens of man,” (Count Keyserling — 


ols of Marriage). — 


Matriarchy ‘seems to boi mmi 

auifesting its approach 
re leaving housey 
a 2 
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which is the more powerful force of nature and 
which is to have the mastery of the world. The 
criterion of power is the ability to compel others 
against their will. Woman exercises compulsion 
not by violent physical force but by non-violent 
influences. In the fight of the sexes, 
the total abolition of war would, of course, be the 
ideal, and weapons will be of little use. Women 
will carry their day by strikes, disobediences, 
and martyrdoms invented by themselyes when 
Matriarchal unions have been formed by them. 
Mothers will not talk piously but will go “the 
whole hog against war;” they will refuse to 
bear sacrificial offsprings to the State. (Agnes 
Dollan; Bernard Shaw). Society being — thus 
threatened with extinction, the State will be 
compelled to come to terms with the mothers 
and break with the past: the triumph of 
Matriarchy will then be an accomplished fact, 


The triumph of women -oyer men will be the 
triumph of humanity over brutality, of the forces 
of mind over the forces of matter. I¢ will form 
a new chapter in the 


The oyercomin 
influences is the 
Moyement in India. 


A 
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| A PLANET AND A STAR 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


eTHar is true of this world also and it is 
undoubtedly a good sign. It is not 

possible for all men to. renounce .the 
world. Such a call comes to only a few of us 


and has to be obeyed, but for the great majority 
the ways of the world must be sufficient and 
i they cannot turn away from it., But if men 
4 live better lives and pursue higher ideals than 
they did in former times it is a great gain. 
The ultimate goal, however, must always remain 
the same, and that is the emancipation of the 
spirit from the thrall of life and death. To 
compass this consummation no help can come 
from outside. It is by dint of our own individual 


H efforts that we can win to final release when 
i$ all our trammels are broken and we attain 
eternal peace. There is always the haunting 


sense that we are at one with the Infinite; this 
explains why we fecl that we are really immortal, 
In Spite of our all too mortal abode of flesh. 
There is neither heaven nor hell nor any law 
of .reward or punishment. But we are born 
again and again and our happiness or our 
suffering is in our own hands.’ 

_ Maruchi said, ‘The belief in heaven and hell 
is very ancient and almost all the ancient sacied 
books speak of them. But it is now generally 
understood that heaven and hell are creations 
of human imagination,’ 


‘Where can be no question about it. 
| there is the firm belief that death does not 
the end of the soul which is 

This is quite true. And then 
confusion about the life hereafter. 
life is supposed to be based upon 
rewards and 


; 
{ 
t, 
( 


First, 
mean 
imperishable. 

arises the 
Our present 
)) a system of 
punishments and this theory is 


| % carried to the life beyond this life. The 
i conception of heaven and hell is manifestly 
Wrong because it is based upon the senses. 


Paradise is either a place of a continuous round 
of pleasures without surfeit or of enjoyment of 
some other kind. When a dear one dies the 
survivors say that they hope to meet him or 
her in heaven. The ties of relationship or love 
are carried to the next life. Heaven is thus 
nothing more than another world, much better 
life, where we are all happy and free 
little worries of this life. Hell, on the 
the place where sinners and the 
sent and they are tortured and 
more frightfully than in the land 
g. The foundations in both instances 
They are pleasure and punishment 
the senses. These are physical 
pleasure and pain have to he 
th the body which possesses the 
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livn 
othe 
and 
to i 
l 
ano 
A med 
senses, quickened by the vitality within, perishes, f our 
Who then enjoys the pleasures of heaysn op, DIr 
suffers the horrors of hell? Either the dip wH 
embodied spirit or the spirit in another garb of We 
flesh. The latter theory is not seriously Pei 
maintained in any religion and it was neyer life 
believed that men and women again became | 
creatures of flesh and blood when they went t W 
heaven . or hell. As regards the soul, or the i 
immortal part of man, it can know neither pain) W! 
nor pleasure since it is no part of the physical, PY 
organism of man. The conception of heaven; 1l 
and hell is based upon the idea that man retains | ; 
his. physical nature eyen after death and this is re 
obviously wrong. Further, the notion of reward | ble: 
or punishment in an existence after death cm] 7 i 
be neither an encouragement nor a deterrent ini fo 
this life. We may, therefore, dismiss the myth) Jol 
about a heaven and a hell as unreal and) ss 
imagined from.a fixed idea that our senses ar) sjo 
part of our immortal self and our susceptibility, ~~ 
to pain and pleasure pursues us even after the 
dissolution of our bodies. There are no angels! 
to welcome us in heaven, nor any fiends i: 
torture us in hell. What we do carry with ui 
is the weight of our own actions, and the burden | 
grows heavier or lighter in each successive life Ma 
according as we add to it or shed it’ | He 
‘The belief in heaven and hell is a very Od, pov 
one, though it is now generally understood thal, des 
there is no reality behind it. When peopl eye 
speak of God they point upward and imagine) the 
that He dwells in a -kingdom of His ow] hin 
somewhere high up in the heavens just as W eff 
live on the earth and you on Heperon. Hell, mt 
they locate downwards, either in the wom of | hac 
the. earth, or some other region. still furthet| pos 
below. But in reality there are no suð] We 
directions as up or down, and these moreli | pot 
indicate the relative Positions of our heads av) Re 
feet. We came up from the Earth and dow") OF 
on this planet without any change in ti W 
direction of our movement? i | y l 
‘Perfectly true, my children. And now the is 
words of parting have to be spoken. We at did 
so constituted that it must ever be a meetis hac 
and a parting. It is strange beyond words tl Sug 
we, the beings of two worlds, should meet, ie ins 
1t JS not strange that we have to part, for th 


Rerting must come either in 


Tho can tell whether life or in 


‘we shall meet in anot 
life and whether the memory of this life t 
abide with us? You will return to your 7 
land in perfect safety and you will be a! 
among your own people. Besides, the memo 
what you have seen you will carry with yo 


srishes, | 
yen or 

e dis) 
zarb of | 
riously | 
; never 

became | 
vent to 

or the 

r pain | 
hysical | 
heaven , 
retains | 
this is | 
reward | 
th can | 
rent M 

> myth | 
] and 

ges are 

ibility | 
ter the 

angels | 
nds toi 
vith us 
burden | 
ive life] 


ary old, 
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people | 
magine l 
s ow) 
ag Wel 
HA 
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further] 
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| 
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lacie evidence of your visit. I wish it were 
Inne but events will take their own course 
| U E Te has either the righi or the power 
u 
p m e ios words made us look at one 
another in astonishment. What did the Master 
mean? What could be a living evidence of 
"our visit? We had not thought of taking a 
bird or animal with us, being very uncertain 


whether it could live during the long yoyage, and 
we certainly had no idea, of asking any human 
being to accompany us since it meant exile for 
a raan ventured to ask, ‘What are we to 
understand my Master, by a living evidence ?’ 

The Master looked very grave, ‘My son, you 
will understand when the time comes. At 
present I can say no more.’ 

We wondered. I looked at the Master and 
I looked at Orlon and I again wondered. 

The next morning we bade farewell to Ashan 


and his disciples. The Master gave us his 
blessing and we fell athis feet before parting. 


I can remember him now, a great and imposing 


figure, calm-eyed and tranquil of countenance, 
holding up his right hand in a final benediction 
as we left the ground and sailed out of 
sight. 
XXXIX 
Tar RETURN k 
Py} . s 
For some time we spoke of Ashan - the 


Master, his wisdom 
le had denied 
Powers, but. by 


and the wonders we had seen. 
the possession of miraculous 
RN : what other name could we 
ae na x W. Hae we had witnessed with our own. 
ite cea What we had felt ourselves when under 
hin TON of his power? What we had seen 
effort ne was accomplished without the slightest 
5 and we were convinced that he had no 


intenti ; : eee 
ete of impressing or bewildering us. He 
Y §iven 


an explanation of the powers he 
osse ps 
a Ta but we could not understand it because 


-ow nothing of the subtler and deeper 


mira ne spiritual part of man. The 
to a eee m ancient times and attributed 
as inexpli Si and prophets were looked upon 
Wha p aie or evidence of human credulity. 
at po was certainly beyond our 
easy cor ut there was no question of an 
did’ we su © Were under no delusion, nor 
had been Spect for a moment that any . attempt 
Suggestion ade to impose upon our belief. A 
Msult of this. kind would have been an 


cur intelligence and a m i 
the like of wh Sng eee 


f whom. we had never 
, never again meet. ‘There was 
2 earme, so clear was th 
truth on his face, so. holy ee bie is 
Seren aes ao J 
reverence. Had we. c 
“man speak as he did ? GEREN 
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engaged on a quest that appears meaningless: 
to most men, but we had ourselves felt how 
great and how noble the quest was. 

That parting observation of the Master was 
still puzzling us. Maruchi knitted his eye-browsa ' 
and put us the question, ‘What did the Master 
mean by a living evidence of our visit ? It can 
scarcely be a wild creature ora domesticated 
animal, and there is no likelihood of an 
inhabitant of Mars accompanying us to the planet 
whence we come.’ 

Ganimet scratched his head and remarked, 
‘Tt may be a Pompo or some one from the City 
of the Kings.’ 

Maruchi shook his head. ‘That's absurd. We 
shall see nothing more of the City of the Kings 
nor are we likely to meet another Pompo. Neyer- 
theless, I feel that what the Master has foreseen 
is certain to happen. Tf it is to be a man why 
did the Master not tell us who it would be ? 

‘It may be some one we have never met,’ I 
suggested. 

‘That also is out of the question. Why should 
any one who has never met us accompany us 
on a voyage from which it is almost certain that 
he will never return ? 

‘What strikes me, I said, ‘is that the Master- 
has given us part of some information, but has 
withheld part of it. It almost seems as if his 
object was to mystify us. But he is incapable 
of it. I have no doubt that he had in mind 
some one we know, but he did not mention any 
name because he thought we might be greatly 
shocked and, astonished. At the same time, he 
wanted us to be prepared for the surprise in 
store for us.’ ee tee 

Tt must be as you say,’ remarked Maruchi,. 
‘but what perplexes mee that we bers Bee 
tion of visiting any place except Opi, and that — 
is merely in fulfilment of a promise to bid good- ; 
bye to the monks who,, were so kind 
Surely, we do not expect that any one from 
will be our fellow-traveller to carth. Nei 
this world nor our own has any attraction 
the holy men at Opi’ 4) 

Orlon had been listening to 
His face was thoughtful but at ti 
light came into his eyes and again ~ 
flash of distant lightning on the j 
now joined the conversation, ap king 
meditative voice, ‘It may be that so 
volunteer to go with u 
may. not be known to us 

_ “But who can it be 
‘TE we knew that a! 
end aaa 


oe 


2 ES 
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other place on the way back if was not necessary 
is to follow the circuitous passage round the various 
places we had seen on our way to Raba. We 
were now flying in a straight line towards Opi 
and much of the country over which we were 
- passing was new to us and we noted numerous 
towns and large villagesin the course of our 
swift flight. At certain places the country was 
mountainous and there were large regions of 
forest. We passed over beautiful lakes with 
their placid waters mirroring the trees and the 
hills surrounding them. There were landscapes 
of pastoral beauty which we passed much too 
‘quickly to be able to admire them fully. More- 
“over, our thoughts were occupied more with the 
future than with the present. Now that we had 
decided to bring our visit to Mars to an end we 


were thinking of the long voyage through space 
| that lay before us and what awaited us at the 


other end. Would the return passage he safely 
accomplished ? We had the assurance of Ashan 
that we would return to our own planet in safety, 
and we had a firm intuition that his prediction 
would come true. His knowledge whether of the 
past or of the future was absolutely rights We 
thought of the welcome that awaited us when we 
would he back among our own people. We 
recalled with a thrill of pleasure the old familiar 
faces that would gaze at us with an expression 
-of unbounded admiration. There wasa mist 
before our eyes and a quickening of the heart 
as thoughts of this nature came crowding into the 
mind. i 
t The voice of Maruchi 
i dreams. ‘Perhaps we are all thinking of the 
time when we shall once more be back among 
our own people and all that we have seen here 
will be a mere memory. This is quite natural 
and as the day comes nearer when we shall make 
Z ‘our final salutation to this land of our dreams, 


broke upon our day- 


: our impatience will also grow everyday. But we 
-are carrying back “With us more than a memory. 
Tt has been our high privilege to meet one who 
is greater than any man we have known and 
whom we left only a few hours ago. It will be our 
misfortune if he were to hecome only a memory 
and not a guide and a permanent influence in our 
lives. It will profit us even now to recall his 
<i ~~ discourses and observations. “So lone as we were 
with -him he. never assumed the yole of a 
“teacher, and we do not know how his disciples 
‘are taught But he never speaks except to 
-teach for all his thoughts convey instruction 
He lives and thinks on a plane altogether beyond 


simplicity, 


1s and the Master’s discourses must 

ae you strongly. Can you recall 
ngs ti oy 

orget them ? I asked in. reply, 
to him every one of us has 

oughtful and life a more serious 
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thing. A butterfly is by no means ay 
uncommon sight and a naturalist will discourse) €O 
learnedly about its life-history when he sees: ong | old 
but the Master spoke about it from a yey SBO 
different point of view. What he said was t dis: 
us of the nature of a revelation. But the mos, the 
far-reaching doctrine that he enunciated wag. PY? 
about previous and after births,’ pes 
ava : Be mo 
‘That is not a new theory and some of ow thi: 
ancient, teachers and philosophers had a firm i 
belief in it, The notable feature about what the! con 
Master said was his vivid realization and the an 
cogency of his reasoning. Apart altogether) in 
from the probabilities of it this doctrine of) tru; 
reincarnation is most satisfying, If this life has! 
no past and no future everything connected with! pee 
life would be transient and fleeting. And yet! He 
there can be no question that man is capable, on 
of things which are immortal. As the Master) in 
pointed out how can anything that is made be for 
greater than the maker or endure longer ? Wel beli 
have books and teachings that seem to be boo 
everlasting. These are the expressions of the) fore 
immortal part of man. Tt is this part of him) con 
that is born again and again, and the highest) pow 
aim is to escape this ceaseless rotation of birth) forc 
and death.’ | ma 
‘Does it not coincide with the doctrine of the, him 
Buddha ? in ¢ 
‘Yes,’ said Maruchi, ‘he also believed in the) his 
memory of previous births—a belief that he) iney 
shared with others.of his race. You know thee) is 
is a word in the Sanskrit language referring, to v 
to this particular phase of memory. What do] min 
you think would happen if such a memory were) tha 
to become the common possession of humanity ? | d 
‘A most interesting question,’ I said. ‘It would, whi 
lead to unbelievable complications and possibly, ae 
to a complete deadlock. People would live not in] a 
the present but in the past. They would: hardly! A 
take any interest in- the affairs of this lie, P's 
The human race would become a race 0f smil 
reminiscents. Even in this life there is < market | is i 
tendency to harp on the past as we grow old) ` 
Old men and women recall the memory of theii ; 
younger days with pleasure and are usually) aie 
dissatisfied with the present, mainly because they} R } 
linger superfluous on the stage of life. het) ce 
is a period of anecdotage that precedes senile i Thu 
decay and dotage. If we had been contemporane | thas 
of Alexander or Caeser: and were born agen | au 
at Present with a. clear remembrance of thost The 
umes do you think we would take the famte! Caus 
interest in the happenings of these degener’) ihes 
times as we would designate them ? We wou Hise 
rR Ro 
burning phili present eliminate. generation ii the 
g philippies. The past has always ™' thag 


irresistible fascination. If we remembered our P& 
lives we would never be happy unless we m% 
those we used to know in our previous ine. 
tions. Our sole endeavour would be to roll- 
the tide of time. The march. of events . Wo 
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SR oa permanent halt. We would want the 
Scourge) COMS = rences to happen again and again. Our 
5" one | old Wee ries are a safe-guard against such a 
a very Eee “Remember that the ultimate release from 
ASNI e eiT of life and death is an individual 
e mosi oblem and each one of us has to work out 
vaik his own salvation. The human race does not 
í ' move en masse even In the minor affairs of 
oT Our) is life.’ 
t firm Bi is so. Then there is also the strange 
aat the) contradiction in our nature, the easy credulity 
nd the! jn many matters and the confirmed scepticism 
ogether! in others. We easily accept many things on 
ne of! trust and refuse others even on good evidence,’ 
e has’ Orlon was rather preoccupied, but he had 
d with) been listening to our conversation with attention. 
nd yet. He now joined in it. ‘What is called fatalism, 
apable, or predestination, is an outcome of this belief 
Master. in previous births. You may remember that in 
de be former times certain peoples, specially in Asia, 
? Wel believed that everything was pre-ordained and the 
to be book of fate was written on every man’s 
of the forehead. The reason why such a belief was 
of him) condemned was that it deprived man of the 
righest power of initiative and took away the driving 
f birth force of stimulus from human effort. When a 
| man failed in any enterprise, or any evil befell 
f the him he merely struck his forehead, which was 
in effect a confession of helpless impotence, and 
n the) his spirit bowed to what he looked upon as the 
at he) inevitable, But the doctrine of karma, for that 
thee] is what the Master so elaborately expounded 
ferring) to us and what has been at the back of our own 
at do) minds, is the very reverse of fatalism. More 
were | than any other theory it leaves man the maker 
y | ae master of his own destiny. We are 
would | K poe threading our way through many countries, 
ossibly | es are so many lives, and our going is good 
not ini Gries loiter as we will. We are tradesmen 
hardly” Oe with capital and we squander it or 
, life | An according to our own capacity. 
eof smile aceon: remarked Maruchi, with a bright 
ranked | i ae your silences are golden your speech 
wW old. E a shower of jewels,’ 
| ave i y 
Bel See how eee Aeh way, you flatterer. You 
~ they} © Wrong inten ie 10n of the human race put 
There) aching soi ania upon a simple but far- 
senile) 7 stinction between tl rere Is, however, a subtle 
oraries | This was Clean) ao phases of this doctrine. 
again] than once Hae Bt Indicated by the Master more 
| 3S ther creed ne people who ‘accepted. fatalism 
The i could not make this distinction. 


i 
S 2e whole doctrine 

3 ect. © One can 
ia conte of this law. 


G 

AS 
fatalist n understandino its applicability f 
‘the cha clieves that he is at the Tecate ae 
that ig Bi tins from cause | to effect. All 

Ppening, all that will happen is t 
causes, He’ leave j 
X the pr 


3I 


the past and partly what we make it in 
our present incarnation. You must have noted 
the reluctance of the Master to speak of the 
future in so far as it referred to an individual. 
He had in his mind the unpreyentable effect 
from a cause that had already happened. He 
knows perfectly well what or who will be the 
living evidence of our visit to this planet; he 
prepared us for what will happen but he would 
not perturb us by disclosing the identity of our’ 
fellow-voyager. ‘This particular incident need not 
be discussed further, but what we have to bear 
in mind is that the doctrine taught by the Master 
is nothing like fatalism.’ 

‘That is perfectly clear, I said ; ‘in fatalism 
there is no place for self-determination; one- 
merely waits with folded hands for the pre- 
ordained inevitable. The Master, on the contrary, 
holds that the entire responsibility is our own, 
We cannot of course avoid or escape the effect, 
but the cause is in our own hands. The harvest 
that we reap is of our own sowing. Instead of 
being passive instruments in the hands of destiny 
we are the architects of our own future, and we 
make it or mar it according to our own incli- 
nation and our own efforts.’ 

Maruchi said, ‘We are 
tenets of the Master’s doctrine 
that it has been 


all agreed as to the- 
and we also know 
taught and accepted by a yery | 
large section of our fellow human beings on 
earth, But I wonder whether there is any 
explanation within our understanding of the 
miraculous powers possessed by the Master, He 
himself has given a very lucid explanation, but 
is it comprehensible to our intelligence? You, 
Sahir, chaffed me about what you called my 
hunger for miracles, though I am sure all of you 


were as keen as myself. Well, that hunger has- 
been satisfied, but what is the explanation ? 


I said, ‘We bad it from the Master himself 
and how can we improye upon it? Men who 
have said that miracles do not happen, or have- 
ridiculed them as the credulous belief of 
ignorant superstition were themselyes ignorant 
Our minds move in certain well-mark ircles 
and beyond these they cannot go. B 
circles widen our comprehension. gro 
progress is step by step, and it is y 
knowledge that what was impossible or 
in the past is easily accomplished i 
There is only one fact which s 
and that, is that miracles were 
of the inventions of scienc 
The two are on two different 
searchings of the spirit began m 
the inventions of science. 
preparation im previous — 
go back to ~ 
performed 


qute a 
te ane 
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athe spirit is an unknown country to us? XL 
Consider the progress of the human race. [t is Nabors musical call had the desired effeq 
far more advanced than in ancient times, but have As we alighted on the ground we saw Karos ani spok 
Wwe produced another Buddha or Ghrist? These deyeral other monks hurrying towards us: Ther oe 
Masters did not possess the scientific knowledge gycoted us. with great warmth and informe i 
that we have acquired in recent times, but their Ñe that our old rooms were ready for our ug ya 
wisdom and their powers have never been equalled and they were very pleased to see us again; aD 
) À j y 


How can we explain the greatness 
of these teachers except on the theory that they 
“had concentrated all their powers in past incar- 
nations on the advancement of tbe spiritual 
faculty ? ‘The possessions of the world and the 
cultivation of the intellect had no attraction for 


after them. 


them. Jt cannot be doubted for a moment that 
they had intellectual gifts of a very high order, 
but these were subservient to the spirit which 


dominated all other faculties. The wonders of 
science are as nothing compared to the wonders 


-of the spirit. We have sought to develop the 
forces that exist outside of ourselves; these 
‘Masters have cultivated powers innate in their 


«own selves. ‘To ignorant people the triumphs of 
-science are like miracles; to us the things that 
swe haye seen done by Ashan are miracles, 
because they baffle us and we do not know how 
to account for them, 

The conversation then took a move practical 
turn. We spoke about Opi and the monks, but 
‘not much about Narea. Our intention was to 
make a very brief stay at Opi and to start on 
‘the homeward voyage as carly as possible. 
Before leaving Ashan’s hermitage Nabor had told 
as that he would overhaul the machine thoroughly 


-before we commenced the lone: passage back to 
-our own planct. This might take a week and 
we proposed leaving Opi as soon as Nabor 


finished his work. 

The distance between Raba and Opi as the 
crow flies is not very great and we remembered 
‘that we had seen the vapour column of Raba the 
morning we landed at Opi. Swiftly and silently 
we flew towards our destination over new lands 
-and new scenes, rugged hilly tracts alternating 


with pastoral landscapes. "There were many 
townships and large and small villages but 
we did not pass over large cities. The soil in 


many parts of Mars must be very fertile for 


‘there were signs of a luxurious vegetation 
wherever we had gone and the rainfall appeared 


to be well distributed. The 
grateful and restful to the eye, while the display 
-of colour in woodlands in which flowers abounded 
was dazzling. Mars is undoubtedly the botanist’s 
paradise. There were very few Howers which had 
no scent, and very, offen the aroma was as 
exquisite as if was varied. Nature had dowered 
‘the ved planet with a prodigal hand, 
was an hour before sunset that we reached 
abor circled over the monastery twice and 
a lively tune upon his instrument to giye 
1ation of our arrival. We landed in front of 


greenery was most 


we had formerly ` used as a hangar. 
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a : i 4 
we moved towards the building I noticed tha! © 
i 


Orlon’s eyes were eagerly looking in: tha < ak 
direction. I knew that he was looking for Nang ry \ 
who of course could not come. out like Mar 
the monks to meet us outside the monaster Tady 
Such cagerness on her part would have compro. Fi 
mised her dignity in the eyes of the monks and : 
Still as we approached the building, Karos anl N 
the others keeping up an animated conversation could 


with Maruchi, I had a glimpse of the flutter of! court 
a white hand for a moment and knew it was salut 
Narga’s welcome to Orlon. We 1 

When we entered the passage that led -to the the el 
various wings of the star-shaped building welthey | 
saw Narga standing in the doorway of one ofas a- 
the rooms. It was impossible to look at that)saw a 
vision of beauty without a thrill, She stood Maru 
radiant in the dazzling splendour of her beauty,of tl 


her face aglow with pleasure and her eyesjimmu 
shining with a suspicion of moisture in ‘themhis y 


She was the same and yet not the same. There wi like a 


of her peerles knock 


a new grace in the curves 
form, there was a new languor in her limbs, avas À 


new timidity in her mien. touche 


r ne 

There was a hunger in her eyes that I hal) al 
not seen before, and a slight heaving of thei ane 
bosom. Probably Maruchi and the others notical/ank 


no change, and my eyes might have been somey valı 
what influenced by my imagination. Narga’s eyes pothe 
met ours in smiling welcome, and they rested ony” ASt 
Orlon’s for the shadow of an instant longer, b vt 
they passed on to Nabor and Ganimet. Thaf hom 
the cadenced musie of her voice was in our evs) Na 
‘Welcome, my friends from a world whidlithe toc 
to our eyes is only a luminary in the heave) Tn 
thrice welcome! You haye seen all that yol\Xelted 
wanted to see of this world of ours, and I thanij arga 
Raba that he has had you in his safe keeping. 
We bowed to her with profound respect a n 
Maruchi thanked her on our behalf. ‘Lady, SW” 
he, ‘nothing can exceed the graciousness of yanl ‘y 
welcome. We are here not only in fulfilmelh, y 
of our promise, but because we haye been cago 
looking forward to this day, to the honour” 
standing once more in your presence and ii 
pleasure of meeting our friends here before ™ 
final. departure from your wonderful world.” j 
Narga frowned archly in mock displeast jp 
‘What talk is this of departure at the momi 
of arrival ? Nay, nay, it is not good to SP% 
of parting at the instant of meeting. We S% 
hold you prisoners at our sovereign pleas dan 
We shall hold you to ransom which shall be 
treasure of your wisdom, and you. will ng 
your liberty until your coffers are empty. 
say you, my good Karos ? | 


| 
my 


th 
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Tell and wisely spoken, my lady, you have Iam glad; said Maruchi, ‘that I rendered 
d eflec ye 1 thought in language which we could her the homage due to a princess for though 
roa aa spoken T ET royalty has ceased to be the individual right of . 
; The T aaa bowed low again. ‘We are over- a man or woman to he royal will always remain: | 


iforme( helmed by the exceeding great measure of your The ‘ miak ihai mey nae in P. am 
Our uge e and we yield ourselves ready prisoners was in thin king that t ere was ered ity in royalty. 
im: A z our sovereign will and we place our liberty Kingliness or queenliness isa personal distinction. 
ec thay! i our lives unreservedly in your fair and all- Have you anywhere scen a more royal personage 


nl tht conquering hands? } than Ashan, or a more queenly figure than 

Nara) And in the quick humour of the moment Narga, and the one is a hermit and the other 

ut like Maruchi stepped forward and knelt before the is a nun ? i Pai ee 
Lady Narga, and lifting her beautiful hands Frue, murmured Orlon. ‘You are right as 
aluted it lightly with his lips, and then rose usual, Maruchi. alae 3 y 

monks and stood back with his head bowed. i : We had no thought of spending the afternoon, 

ros anl) No knight of the ancient days of chivalry and evening in our rooms. We had a wash, 


ersation could have done what Maruchi did with a more put on the robes that Karos had given us and 
utter of courtly grace or with greater propriety. He strolled out in the open, Nabor and Ganimet 
it wa saluted Narga as one bends before a sgreat queen. were already at work on the machine which 
(We were not only amazed but felt dubious about they had taken inside the improvised hangar. 
| to the the effect on Karos and the other monks. Would Although we did not openly speak about It 
ling w they approve of the high priestess being treated all of us were more or less impatient to- 
one of as a great court lady? T looked at Karos and start on the homeward voyage, and the pilot and 
at that saw at once that he had fixed his eyes upon his mechanic knew that we would he ready as 
stood Maruchi in a puzzled stare. He was not thinking soon as they Were ready. iA 
heauty,of the knightliness of the homage, but the On descending from the airship I had noticed 
eyes immunity of Maruchi from the consequences of a new face among the monks who welcomed us. 
n them his rashness in touching Narga. Was not she We had not seen him during our first stay at 
rere walike a live electric wire. whose touch would have Opi and he did not seem to belong to the order 
peerless Knocked down, if not killed, a man? And here of monks. I did not take particular notice of 
imbs, 1 Was Maruchi perfectly unconcerned as if he had him but as the three of us, Maruchi, Orlon and 
touched a mere woman. myself, came out, we saw this man loitering in’ 
t T hal! Narga’s eyes were beaming with pleasure and front of the monastery evidently with the 
of the?! bewitching roguery. ‘Sir Knight’, she said, ‘E intention of accosting us. This might have been 
noticalthank you for your knightly courtesy and your due to a perfectly natural curiosity, for the 
1 somey Walrous surrender, Rest you now with your manner of our coming as well as the fact that 
vs oye) Other knights and give us an early opportunity we were visitors from another world were bound 
sted Dae ing to your adventures and knightly to make my one curious. But somehow I had 
ver, bit hon and tell’ us of the damsels in distress , taken an immediate dislike to the man. He was -— 
Tha om you rescued 7 


u ears | 


a sleek, undersized individual with shifty, ferrety . . 
Sh, ANarga inclined her head and passed inside eyes that never looked one Squarely in-the eyes: 
whic l © room, closing the door behind her. He cringed as he saluted us and his smirk was 


mn, clea Own rooms Karos asked Maruchi in keeping Te attitude. $ Pe 
a Narea p 4 you fecl nothing when you touched ou Seem e a newcomer here, my lend, 
[ thant No ; I began without ceremony. BE 
ving: | pe Why should I» 

| 


‘Yes, master, I am a traveller like yourselves 
ect al) Because T) 


> ailte and po che 1S much. more magnetic than we ani ae Re fathers here have pees x 
Yy youl self an may touch her with safety to Bee Son intend joints eee ie ie ‘the 
fme Wel SE 


did, and y SAW 7 ino monks? : 

; you saw that nothing Wey not worthy. I am o nly a poor 
said Karos, and then he and his Whose feet have fortunately strayed to this 
withdrew and we were left to He piously turned up his eyes as he sai 
da ~ Maruchi and Onon. had been a 
Sure in a former at the man and they must hay 
a hayo been of the knights measure correctly. Whats your 


l said, T am 


ind Table. asked Maruchi suddenly. 
was ao esested Orlon, with sly ‘Jomel,’ said the man. 
a Scarcely pleased that such And what is your 
ave befalle: 


in hie oen any man other 

ee ear he knew that he 
arga. ` ; 

S answered dp SA. ie E N A 

Must have he, a On ioe calumny 


ence. 
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‘You may say so, but I am of no consequ- 


The humility of the man did not impress us 
at all. 

As we walked towards the building where 
the machine was kept Karos and some others 
joined us and the man Jomel followed close at 
our heels. We found _ Nabor and Ganimet 
working inside the machine. They were carefully 
examining the machinery. As the light was 
partially failing 


they had turned on the electric 
lights and were going over every part of the 


machine. 

‘Well? asked Maruchi, looking at Nabor, 
“what is your report ? 

‘Everything is right, Sir, but we shall clean 


the whole machine thoroughly and perhaps 
substitute a few new parts. On the return flight 
we shall not be able to halt anywhere for repairs.’ 

No, said Maruchi with a broad smile, ‘unless 
you look out for a half-way house in the moon, 

As Maruchi and Nabor were speaking in 
our own language no one else could understand 
a word of what was being said, but Jomel was 
looking at the machine very curiously, and while 
Maruchi was talking to Karos about Sipri the 
other man asked me slyly, ‘How would you 
return to your world if anything went wrong 
with your machine ? 

I was somewhat startled and looked keenly 
at this man of evil thoughts. Then I said 
grimly, We take good care that nething should 
happen to our machine. You may just as well 
know that if any one else were to lay his hands 
upon the machine it would mean death to him. 

The man smiled slyly and actually winked 
at me. ‘You are surely pulling my legs,’ he said. 

‘(Come and touch the machine, I invited him. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. ‘I have no 
thought of touching your machine’ 

It was nearly dark now. Maruchi and 
Karos were engaged in an animated conversation 
to which the other monks were listening intently. 
Orlon was standing silently apart and had moyed 
to one side of the machine from which he could 
not be seen. Then he quietly slipped out of the 
building. I had all along fully expected him to 
do so. 

A few moments passed and then Jomel made 
a movement to pass out of the building, I laid a 
detainmg hand upon his shoulder, and as he 
tried to wriggle out of my hold I tightened my 
prosp and fairly laughed—silently—in his face. 

ither away in such a hurry, my friend?’ 
= Jomel scowled, ‘I want to go out for a 
þreath of air. I find it rather close here’ 
I linked my arm into his. ‘You are perfectly 
it, I feel suffocated. Where shall we go? 
Í rather led or dragged him to the open 
ce. The man was almost speechless with 
jon but m tude and my gestures were 
jend that he could not uttera word of 

trance or protest, though he understood 
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no mind to let him pag, 
shades of evening we 
fully expected, Only 


all the time that I had 
out of my sight. The 
closing in and, as I had 
was nowhere to be seen. Jomel glanced this wa 
and that and then said, ‘Your friend who wey 
out a little while ago seems to have disappeared?! 

‘As he is not likely to be 
have any anxiety on his account.’ 

‘You are pleased to be merry. I was wonde 
ing where he could have gone all by himself? 

Tt would be better for you to cease to wonde 
Curiosity is not always a healthy habit.. M 
friend’s temper is not of the best and I woul 
not answer for the consequences if he found o 
you were following him or dogging his steps. 

Jomel tried a little bluf. ‘LT can go where 
like. I take orders from no one.’ 

‘Softly, my friend. You are quite freet 
go where you like, but you must restrain yor 
curiosity a little and must not play the spy. 

Jomel muttered something and turned ba 
into the building. Nothing loath, I retraced 1 
steps with him. 

A little later, all of us came out and we si 


Orlon sauntering towards us, his head held hig 


and his eyes shining. I knew he had beeni 
the trysting place and had met Narga. To hil 


I spoke no word as Jomel was watching M 
from the corner of his eyes, but I drew Nab 
aside and whispered to him, ‘I think it will! 
safer if you and Ganimet sleep in the machit, 
I don’t like the looks of this new man here. 
is. very curious about the machine and wanti 
spy on eyery one of us. He may tamper with! 
machine in ignorance or out of sheer wickedne) 

Nabor expressed his willingness to sleep) 
the machine. | 

‘And you might turn on the current on q 
wires outside the gnachine.’ af 

‘We surely wit We shall take no chance, 

Immediately after dinner Nabor and Gawi 
went away to pass the night in the machine. 1%) 
given a hint to Maruchi that it would be *) 
if they remained in charge of the airship at My 
and he approved of my suggestion. We i 
three rooms and I took Orlon into my ow? a 
and asked him, lowering my voice, what) 
thought of the man Jomel, who had f 
assigned a room beyond our own. | 

‘Ae is a snake in the grass,’ 
prompt reply. 

‘This evening when you went out of 
building where the machine is kept he m 
follow you, evidently with the object of 3 
on your moyements.’ 7 

Orlon became very pale. ‘My God: 
exclaimed, ‘did he actually follow me?” 

‘No, I did not permit him to do 30 
another time he may elude my vigilance 2? 
follow you without my knowledge. a 
5 Orlon looked at me in silence and thena 

ahir, you know something ? ay 


was O 


(To be contin 


lost you need ng 
n 
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| 
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ELEVEN YEARS OF FASCISM 


A Study 
By P. N. ROY 
ODAY, the 28th of October, 1933, the weeding of the country of all undesirable 


Fascist Italy celebrates the eleventh 

vear of its existence. 

The wonderfully blue Italian sky has 
today a sombre and a rather solemn look on 
account of the grayish clouds that are moving 
about ina leisurely fashion, and underneath 
it are flying the flags of the country—national 
flags of green, white and red and black Party- 
flags with the symbol of the fascio in the 
middle, producing a contrast of colour with 
the sky overhead. 

At the foot of the huge white monument 
bedecked with gold here and there, the national 
monument erected to symbolize the independ- 
ence of Italy and the completion of its unity, 
in the large Piazza Venezia and in the streets 
that lead into it, have gathered people in their 
thousands—men, women, boys and girls—to 
celebrate the solemn occasion, the national 
testival of the march on Rome. 

Above all this crowd three aeroplanes are 
Moving about in the form of a triangle 
Producing a noise that is the musie of the 
Occasion. 

b All have come today to join the solemn 
ioe Seats to reiterate their faith 
eae ao oe the new government. In the 
Benna ae many did not recognize the 
death ain 0 bine new force and predicted its 
Monte ee a week. Weeks have passed, 
With the ee years have passed and 
vear the Le ae ay week, month and 
redoubled» ver. orce has moved forward with 
“Strength to inspire hope and 


Confid : o 
S ce in its adherents and to urge them 
turther activity. 


aa Dat is the 
all this change in 


that the Crowd of 
Homage to? 


? 


Sit merely coercion, is it merely 
: CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


elements so that peace and party-interests may 
reign supreme, and keeping an efficient system 
of espionage so that every revolutionary effort 
might be immediately throttled to death? Or 
is there something in this party, this govern- 
ment,—some paternal love, some fraternal 
kindness which the mass-m ind instinctively 
and quickly perceives, that attracts the nation 
to its support? These are the thoughts that 
passed through my mind as I stood alone in 
the crowd watching the celebration. 

Apart from the fact that there are no 
things in the world which might not be 
criticized in certain aspects, it must be admitted 
without reserve that the Fascist government 
has been a great success in Italy, a success 
which she has not known for many many 
centuries. And this suecess has not been the 
result of effective propaganda as is presumed 
by many. Effective propaganda may succeed 
for a moment but it can never add stamina 
to aman or toa party or to a government 
unless the stamina for growth is there. One 
cannot hoodwink the world for long with 
propaganda, because sooner or later the acts” 
of aman as also those of a government are 
brought to light and the world sits in judgment 
upon it. Roe 
But to return to our question. i 
the significance of todays celebrati 
Eleven years ago a group of men, desti 
change the history of their country, m 
march on Rome and took € 
government. It was an epoch-m 
in the history of the country — 
meant the fall of a gover 
of another, butit was s 
the fall of a mentalit 
Rome 
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returned Romans, the returning spirit of 
Rome. 


Let me be more explicit. The rise of 
Fascism is considered by many to be due to 
the particular historical circumstances of the 
country after the post-war period. 
as the events of the world ¢arry an element 
of fatality with them, it is quite true that 
Fascism could evolve itself only on the then 
politico-economic conditions of Italy. But the 
explanation does not explain everything. It 
does not explain those spiritual elements of 
Fascism which today we find throwing into the 
background the merely political and economic 
way of government. It does not explain how 
out of the baptismal bath of the war Italy, of 
all the countries, came out first to start a new 
career in the world. T consider Fascism to 
be a non-rational movement. Towever much 
i the theorists of Fascism might speak and 
i write about the “classe dirigente” and the 
Fascist aristocracy, to me Fascism seems to be 
the expression of the mass-mind of Italy, that 
mass-inind whose movements are always non- 
i rational and which is the best custodian of the 
spiritual treasures of a nation’s civilization. 
It is not for nothing that Mussolini, who by 
birth belongs to the humbler folk, sits at the 
head of the government. Tt is the non-rational 
mass-mind that, already stirred before but 
violently shaken by the shock of the war, took 
a fateful direction and Mussolini is the expres- 
| sion of that activity of the mass-mind. The 
particular politico-economie conditions were 
only contrivances of the destiny of the nation 
to help this re-flowering of the people. My 
explanation may seem to be mystical, but where 
personalities are concerned, where the question 
involved is that of unexpected and sometimes 
inexplicable aspects which an historical 
incident assumes, one cannot avoid being 
mystical. And in fact is there not, notwith- 
standing all our rational explanation, a mystery 
shrouding the entire evolution of human 
history ? 
_ Tf we want to understand F ascism, we 
must go to the deepest depth of the science 
of sociology, we must dare to penetrate into 
etaphysics. Unless we do $0, We cannot 
many of the acts of Mussolini, 
ascism—rather Italian Fascism, 
is being adopted by other 


v 


In so farv 
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countries as well to express similar movements | 
is the expression of a national temper, of} 


special national outlook on life, an outlook: | 
that is determined by the entire tradition g —! 
the country. If it were a merely economico. 2 
political doctrine, it would have attained i) ` 
goal and finished its mission by giving to ther i 
world its corporative system and the labou. x 
charter. When it began its career, the) i 
economie question was the most pressing o ee 
and its solution was the first vital necessity | it 
and so its attention was at first absorbed by) ‘| 
it. And even today when it has to show i 
before the world its record of achievement, il 
it points to this because this is the thing that p 
has the most universal appeal on account h 


of its practical utility for all people that are 
suffering from the canker of modern economic i 


evils. Butit covers within its activity mor) 4} 
subtle things, I should say also more important, | 

inasmuch as the characteristic politico- g 
economic structure of Fascism will succeed le 
and endure to the extent it succeeds to give pi 
those subtler things a more concrete ant) T 


durable shape. 


These subtle things consist in moulding, | R 
slowly but surely, the character, rather re: | of 
awakening the slumbering qualities of the race— ; ie 
the qualities of the mighty Romans as temperal T) 
by the Catholic Church. T say the Catholic, to 
Church not as a rigid institution as we find) fu 
it today. The original Catholic Church was. a 
the product of the union of Asiatic mysticism | of 
with the Roman instinct for universality and th 
organization. This new catholicism, born oul) hi 
of this Asiatic and Roman union, flourished fas 
long in the original Catholic Church and kepi Ee 
it plastic but in course of time, with the i 
development of formulas and dogmas, the hie 
Church lost the plastic character, but not the) y 


people in whom the new element continued t. 2 
thrive. Hence it is that side by side with tha. an 
strong admiration for the Roman qualities tha! an 
build up social solidarity and conduces t0? bes 
practical evaluation of life, we find in Fasci sil 
a Strong fascination for that mellow ideais" ing 
of which this Catholicism is the exponent 0%) Mir 
champion. i 


Italian Fascism has this doub lon 
characteristic of being intensely practical ant | : 
at the same time intensely idealistic. In th: 
it is a characteristic expression of the [tas 
mass-mind whose practicality is modified by ™ 


(2 . 
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ELEVEN YEARS OF FASCISM 


idealism and whose idealism is modified by its 
practical sense. We may look for political 
motives behind the Lateran treaty—but this 
is so far as the Pope as the head of a religious 
State is concerned. But what about the 
teaching of religion in the schools, what about 
the impetus that Fascism gives to the revival 
of many popular religious festivals, what about 
the constant reference which Fascism makes 
to the fundamental moral law of the world in 
its career of intense activity ? What about 
the claim that is made of St. Francis of 
Assisi as the most Fascist of all saints? All 
these do not emanate at least directly, from 
political motives. On the contrary, in the 
heart of Fascism there is a mystic throb that is 
in excellent rhythm with its many political 
throbbings and the idealistic side of Fascism is 
the external manifestation of that throb. 


[ have said that Fascism is an expression 
of the Italian mass-mind. To understand this 
let us analyse the character of the Italian 
people, particularly of the Italian peasant-folk. 
I think that the Italian peasant-folk preserves 
* yet the traditions of the Italian pre- 
Renaissance era. The mentality and outlook 
of the Italian peasant makes him a different man 
trom his brother, say in Germany or England. 

te effects of the modern civilization have 
touched the fringe of his life so far as the 
fundamental social institutions and human 
relations are concerned. That economic view 
fhe pio is now so blatantly prominent in 
Hoey ae Penter world and even among the 
oar in eae has not that maddening 
very a po im. Withal he understands 
in He ee ay of economic solidarity 
tn ee a a e makes him labour hard 
inn y ea we the economic Position of 
to sell eae ae ee does not induce him 
tion in She s ut the surplus of his produc- 
of life. KA y to buy the other necessaries 
and ase ean Instinct is strong in him 
ome um tot 
also 1 
MStin at oe 
K a also 
long È nt the 


’ ano cç N 

Saor aS encroachment is made upon the 
ins hu ' private life. He still 

uman relationship with his neigh- 


master. He has reverence for 
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his Church and it is a very common sight in 
Italy to find peasant women kneeling down in 
the churches and with tears in their eyes 
making silent prayers to God. He celebrates 
religious festivals with the same sincerity as 
the Indian peasant does and names his children 
according to the names of different saints. But 
at the same time he is a tolerant man, presery- 
ing the Roman tradition of universality. It 


: 
i 
) 


is dificult to detect any colour or race- 
prejudice in him. When he iarrries he 


prefers to go to the church rather than get 
into the bond according to the civil laws. 
And when he looks round him at the monu- 
mental structures in ruins, of which his 
country is full, he has a dim vision of the 
distant past of his country and an uneasy 
feeling in his mind. 

At the same time this people is to a 
certain extent conscious of the part it has 
played in history. It is conscious of the 
power it enjoyed during the republican days 
of Roman history. It is conseious of the 
part it played in the development of the 
communes and the entire idealism of. the 
Renaissance period. The great thing in 
history is when history is made by the stirriz 
of the soul of the entire people, when the 
process of historical evolution takes its birth 
in the inner workings of the massanind. ‘This 
has been the case in India where the entire 
civilization of Brahmanical tradition has been 
so often modified and re-made by influences 
coming from the popular classes. This has 
also happened in Italy where the real histo 
does not belong to the kings and the empe 
but to the people. E. 


production of wealth—a mentality whose chief 
concern is material comforts and individual 
aggrandizement. This is in discord with the 
formation of the Italian mind. In the Italian 
mind there is a strong combination of material 
ial and spiritual inclinations. The whole expres- 
p gion of the Italian mind in art, poetry and 
| philosophy is a testimony to the ineapability 
of the Italian mind to adopt an entirely 
materialistic outlook on life. In the Italian 
mind matter must be spiritualized and the 
spirit must be made sensuous. In the Italian 
mind the two things may be scen to balance 
each other, As Major Barnes in his book on 
Fascism says: “It constitutes a good example 
of the kind of mentality and of the kind of 
approach to the problems of life issuing from 
it. The view of life is eminently synthetic, 
j arising from the habit of thinking intuitively.” 
With these physical and mental conditions 
Italy could not keep pace with the progress of 
modern civilization and she felt her situation 
more bitterly on account of the attitude towards 
d her of the other progressive nations who 
; considered her to be an exhausted nation 
K incapable of making any new effort. The 
bitterness was further increased by the 
~ mentality of the upper classes of her society 
who were very much under the influence of 
the olére-alpe (trans-Alpine) political and social 
thought. 


The first expression of this awkward 
fecling in the mass-mind of Italy is to be 
found in the idealistic-religious aspect of the 
Risorgimento as developed by Mazzini and 
Gioberti. These two great thinkers perecived 
intuitively that if the Italian people were to 
risc again and play a new rôle in the world in 
competition with the other nations, they must 
develop along the line of their history, which 
line was i its turn traced by the moral out- 
look of the race. So these two writers 
emphasized the awakening of the moral 

jalities of the race and the development 
ervation of those institutions in which 
wal qualities were embodied. They 
d that for Italy the great problem 
xt merely liberty, but liberty with 
liberty with authority 


\ 


| the plane of politics 
moral experience 


the idea of liberty 
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of the race, which experience revealed itself 
through the Church for Manzoni, through the. | 
State for Gioberti and through the conception 
of universalism for Mazzini. When liberty is | 
thus based on the accumulated moral experi- 
ence of the race, the individual loses ‘that 
supremacy which he enjoys under the Jacobean 
conception of liberty and his rights are | 
balanced by corresponding duties. So tor | 
these thinkers the conception of diritti e doveri | 
(rights and duties), the element of religiousness | 
in their outlook on life, the vision of the State | 
as an cthieal substance whose business is not | 
merely to govern in a negative manner but | 
to promote culture, morality and civilization 
in a positive way. 

This is an attitude that is against the entire 
trend of the so-called modern civilization. This | 
attitude has derived immense putrition from 
the above-mentioned fecling of the Italian 
mass-mind, because Italy has been made to} 
feel that if she is to regain her former position | 
in the hierarchy of nations, she can do so by 
creating a new ideal of life out of the elements | 
of the character of her people and by imposing, 
that ideal upon the world. She must go out) 
into the world with the message that modem 
civilization has revealed its merits antl | 
demerits ; the standard of value must now be i 
changed and the civilization recast. 


II er | 

We are now ina position to understant 
how Fascism is a movement of the mass-mil) 
of Italy, how its advent to power means na 
only the change of government but also tht 
fall of a mentality. The neo-Europeans | 
Italy, who grew in number and were vel 
influential and controlled the helm of affa) 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cent!) 
and continued to control it till the end of ti 
war, maintained an attitude that was thorough! 
trans-Alpine. Their ideals were the ideals % 
1789 and their consequent developments: 
the field of thought they exalted and look 
up for inspiration to the masters of positiv! : 
and materialism. In the field of politics t! 
tried to experiment with the democratic-lib@ 
form of government, believing in the fundami 
rights of men. In the field of economi 
tried to import the ideas of Marxian s0¢ 
and organize labour into trade union 
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{t unnecessary to go into the 
chaos in Italian political life that 
existed during the entire period of the control 
of affairs by these neo-Europeans. | Suffice it 
to say that as a result of their ereating a State 
that was an instrument for personal egoism 
of individuals, the country headed towards a 
process of dissolution and anarchy, and the 
forces of the State were reduced to the minimum 
„of strength. 

Fascism is a reaction against this neo- 
European mentality and a vigorous reassertion 
‘of the spirit of the Italian people. So its 
chief significance is not so much political as 
moral, and that it is a movement of the people 
is evident from its determination to give 
prominence to the moral qualities of the 
Ttalian mass and to pursue a programme of 
reconstruction based on the characteris- 
tic qualities of the mind and character of the 
race. We have seen the moral qualities of the 
Italian people. Fascism eulogizes these and 
sets before it a definite standard of character, 
based on these qualities. Its very success and 
rapid growth indicates that it is a thing of the 
soil. Iascism intends to make the traditions 
and mentality of the Italian mass the basis of 
its programme for spiritual renovation of the 
country, because that not only the 
line of least resistance but alsa the one 
that would give the best results. The corpora- 
tive organization of society comes from its 
Roman sense of social solidarity ; the preserva- 
tion of individual initiative and private owner- 
ship in the field of production comes from its 
a riy Pa ; the rejection of material 
T a $i by Fascism comes from the 
T zaren of the Ttalian mind ; 
‘amily ee os for the institution of 
and fis see z rom its deep family instinct ; 
Not onl ee ene of ruralization is adopted 
mass ik Ore ea part of the Ttalian 
avourable’ tg es but also because it is 
; he development and preserva- 
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Tae f the anti-materialistic qualities of the 
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closely the two expressions of 
S-mind, the Risorgimento of 
Mazzini and Gioberti and the 
Mussolini, resemble in their general 

nception of liberty and 
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or rather I[talianity in their idealistic and 
religious approach to life, in their conception 

of the ordering of society under an ethical 
State, in their recognition of the necessity of 
establishing a moral standard of value. Fascism 
has returned to the spirit of the Risorgimento, 
or rather the spirit of the Risorgimento, which 
suftered a set-back from the acute political and 
economic problems of the country and the 
other handicaps from which a newly-born 
nation suffers and was overpowered by the 
fascinating ideologies of the nineteenth century, 
has reappeared in the garb of Fascism 
after the war had reduced to ashes the debris 
of these ideologies. 

Fascism is thus a new ewell-anschauung, 
ather an old 2velt-anschauiung in a new form. 
It appeared first as a political and economic 
doctrine because it was primarily a reaction 
against modern civilization which is political 
and economic. But the quintessence of 
Fascism consists in a moral vision of life, in 
the perception of a moral law operating in the 
heart of the world and in tuning the rhythm 
of individual as well as social activity to the 
operation of this moral law. Hence in Fascism 
it is not the majority that counts but the 
minority that feels within it the operation of 
this moral law. This minority, when acting 
in accordance with this moral law, cannot 
but act in a manner that will lead to general 
welfare. It is in this sense and in this 
sense alone, that there is justification for 
“Fascist Aristocracy” in the art of governmen 
which is not an aristocracy of birth or mone 
but of moral perception. The glory 
Fascist State also consists in this that it cent 
izes and regulates the entire moral acti 
the race. It is a State that is nota 
contract, it is not an artificial ere 
individual, but a natural and or 
immanent in the spirit of the in 
and a postulate to his morality. 
is meant by the ethical State an 
dictum of Mussolini : “Everyth 
State, nothing outside the 
the State.” — 

Fascism bi 
lifeythe chiet anii 
of the race and 
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character already exists. Yes, but it exists in 
an amorphous state. It is necessary to bring 
this character into relief by giving it a greater 
coherence and exhibiting all its brightness after 
removing the dirty crusts of four centuries `of 
decadence. So if anybody asks me what are 
the most important institutions of Fascism, I 
shall not name its political or economic in- 
stitutions, but those that are connected with 
the proper training of the race. 

The first of these in importance is certainly 
the educational organization of Fascism. And 
this is recognized by Mussolini when he 
says that “the most fascist of all reforms 
is the reform of education.” The 
aim of this educational reform is to produce 
that balanced life which Fascism considers 
as its ideal. Man is made up of the mind, the 
body and the spirit. Modern education is too 
intellectual, too much a matter of speci- 
alization, with the result that it leads to a one- 

i Be development of human character. The 
aim of Fascism is to unify and integrate the 
different sides of human nature so that the 
character formed under education may have a 
harmony, which harmony in individual lite will 
ultimately lead to the promotion of social 

mony and the harmony of the activity of 
~xAhe State. The body must have its proper 

f care and growth, just as the mind and the 

~ spirit. The mind should not grow at the 
expense of the body and the spirit and the 

j spirit cannot be kept starved to feed the body 

and the mind. A sort of musical harmony 
between them must exist. So Fascism pro- 
motes sport and includes in its educational 
programme religion and the aesthetic subjects. 

And if this new educational reform is to. pro- 

duce its desired effect, the greatest care should 
be taken in the education that is imparted in 
the elementary and primary schools, because 
the nation lives in children. So the greatest 
reform has been made in the school-curri- 
culum. The imparting of education in the 
schools has been brought directly under the 
control of the State. The State prepares the 
yllabus and text-books are written according 
to that syllabus. The examination is also 
ontrolled by the State. There is one pres- 
ed book containing the entire course in 

E, nar, literature, arithmetic, 
phy, general culture, principal 
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physical phenomena in relation to human lite, 


calligraphy and drawing. The reform was at he 
first promoted by Gentile and it was oa 
supplemented by the Royal Decree of | o 
November 5, 1930, which fixed the programme ee 
of examination in every subject. Before me ESI 
now lies such a book written according to the eas 
syllabus fixed by the State. As I go through eat 
it I perceive how the whole thing has been | soldi 


designed not only to give an essential all-. l that 


round knowledge to the pupil but also to. Ihe c 
develop the mental and moral qualities accord-- | gyin 
ing to the Fascist ideal. The historical por- orde 


tion contains sketches of the men who have |@ian 
made the history of the country and nourishes pick 
the nationalistic spirit. The cultural portion the | 
gives an- idea of the arts, professions and’ head, 
trades, of the family, the communes, the State minu 
and the regime and lays down the principal jstreet 
rights and duties of the citizen. It is signifi- frevol 
cant that the duties are placed first and the ‘of Ge 
rights after them. ‘The chief duties of the | g 
citizen are : (1) obedience, (2) lending military jj, an 
service, (3) payment of taxes. The chief Este 
rights are : (1) equality of all citizens in the Bare 
eye of law, (2) the right of ownership, (3) ‘been 
personal liberty, (4) liberty of thought and of hude 
the press and of forming associations so long the 
as it does not involve the safety of the State reami 
and the tranquillity of the citizens, (5) the Thad 
right to vote. Physical education begins with ‘these 
simple drill in the clemetary schools and ends in ty 
with the training imparted by the Academy for (with 
Physical Education. There is also com pulsory ination 
military training for eighteen months for all self i 
adults. The impetus given by Fascism to Ther, 
physical education is evident in the many from, 
championships established by the State and 
the Communes all over Italy. 

Next to the educational organization come 
the Balilla, Avanguardisti and Giovani Wascisti 
(young fascists) organizations. It is through 
these organizations that Fascism is injecting: 
its spirit into the race. The most important 
ideas of Fascism are the ancient Roman dis- 
cipline and hierarchy. These two ideals at 
being realized through these organizations: 
There are three age divisions according to the 
three different organizations. The Balilla 
organization is for boys from 8 to 14 years ole 
age, the Avanguardisti from 14 to 18, the — 
Giovani Fascisti from #8 to21;, after which ag? 
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the members become full-fledged fascists. The 
‘name Balilla has a history behind it. On the 
6th of December, 1746, a heavy artillery 
| waggon, which the Austrians were dragging 
| along the streets of the city of Genoa, got 
Pstuck into the ground rendered soft by the 
‘rain The officer who commanded the company 
‘ordered the Italian passers-by to help the 
soldiers to disengage the waggon, and seeing 
‘that the passers-by did not seem to hear him, 
he caught hold of some and whipped them, 
trying by this method to make them obey his 
orders. At this act, a boy of cleven, named 
Gian Battista Perasso, nicknamed Balilla, 
picked up a big piece of stone and hurled it at 
the officer who, struck violently on the fore- 
head, fell to the ground. After this, in a few 
minutes, all the people came down to the 


‘street and there was a regular organized 
revolt and the Austrians were driven out 


‘of Genoa. 


Side by side with these organizations, there 
is another organization known as “Fasci all 
“Estero,” which carries the spirit of Italianity 
and the ideal of Fascism to those who have 
been forced to leave the motherland and live 
under foreign skies. ‘These organizations are 
the supreme examples of how Fascism is 
foe up the new Italian race. This summer 
ee Beles of Seeing the members of 
iene pec enone assembled in Rome 
vith ae y a anc ; from the talk that I had 
inona, a oe Conid feel how the entire 
‘self foci a ut surely regaining its lost 
(There were a se young flowers of the race. 
from all ec a R thousand of them come 
towns an cae y and from over 120 foreign 
o T T a two months they 

ess ae e soldiers under the strict 

x Peete mep life, with the 
*gorously ae x ite fixed beforehand and 
t owed. Little boys and inexperi- 
W cheerfully they sub- 
this discipline, far away 
eee affectionate relations ! 
orms, the expenses of 


e daily expenses of each and 
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ieg epini aS Supplied by the State. 
eis said, but it is 


ib might be’ 
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is on this new generation trained under the 
Fascist method that the continuation of the 
political and economic institutions of Fascism 
depends. The happiest sign in the movement 
is that it is supported by the people. Most 
of the members of the organizations come from 
the labouring classes. In my talks with them 
I found how the fire of patriotism was burning 
in the souls of these young creatures and how 
keenly they appreciated the many good things 
that the Fascist regime has been doing for the 
people. One boy told me: “Formerly in 
Italy everybody considered himself important 
and nobody wanted to follow. The misery of 
Italy was due to that. Now the things are 
changed. Now we follow Mussolini because 
Mussolini is always right.” 


The fecling that Mussolini is always right 
is very common among the popular classes. 
This is the greatest source of strength for 
Fascism. This source has been tapped not by 
coercion but by winning the sympathy of the 
people through many good deeds. It is wrong to 
consider Fascism as a capitalistic regime. In 
the beginning it had the sympathy of the 
capitalists. But it was a temporary phase of- 
Fascism determined by the circumstances of 
the country. The capitalistic sympathy was ; 
utilized by Fascism in order to strengthen 
itself to fight against the Bolshevie forees 
that ruled Italian life at the time. But 
it did not mean any domination of Fascism 
by Capitalism. Fascism was anti-Bolshevie 
but it was not anti-Labour. In fact, the 
capitalistic influence lasted so long as Fascism 
remained a party movement, but as soon as 
it came to power and identified itself with 
the State and the nation, it got rid ofthe 
capitalistic influence by its own inner 
revolutionary force and took up the positi 
side of the socialistic programme. — 
socialists by emphasizing their n 
programme of ruining capitalism by m 
of strikes.and anti-Statal activities, ] 
industry and weakened the St 
themselves had not the co 
entire responsibility of the State 
on them. This disappoin 
the urban a: ellie 
3 zé: 
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the side of Fascism. And Fascism has ever 
since been acting asa guardian angel of the 
Ttalian proletariat. If the conditions of any 


classes have been ameliorated under the 
Fascist regime, it is that of the popular 
classes. The Fascist government cares for 
them with paternal love. Conditions of 


labour have been remarkably improved and 
so also the housing conditions. The regime 
has built many quarters where the poor may 
have accommodation at a cheap rate. Lands 
have been reclaimed and colonies built for 
the popular classes. The celebrated Littoria is 
a colony built by the regime where quarters 
have been constructed for nearly fifty thousand 
families with all modern comforts. Of 
late another colony has been established at 
Sabaudia. What is admireble in Fascism is 
the frankness and honesty of intentions with 
which it approaches the people. There is a 
ring of sincerity in its appeal to the people 
which the masses immediately appreciate. 
There is one particular institution through 
which the regime is winning the affection of 
the people. It is the Opera Nazionale Dopo- 
Lavoro (After-Work Labour Association). 
This institution whose branches are spread 
over the whole of Italy inasmuch as every 
trade union has a dopolavoro organization, 
looks after the development of the physical, 
intellectual and moral capacity of the people. 
It has established physical culture institutes, 
clubs, libraries for the working people. And 
during my, brief stay in Italy, I have noticed 
how this institute provides for other amenities 
of life for the people. In the cinema, in the 
theatre, in every other kind of amusements 
there is a special dopolavoro ticket for the 
people. There are special trains at a 
nominal price for tickets to enable the popular 
classes to make holiday trips. Another 
concession which hasa permanent character 
is the reduction of railway fares amounting 
to 80% for newly-married couples. The joys 
of art, music, sport, and travel are thus brought 
to the doors of the people by the State. 

Another institute which cares for the race 
at the same time an instrument for 
the sympathy of the people, is the 
yxionale per la Protexione ed Assis- 
ernita ed Infanxia (Materntiy 
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such institute and saw parturient mothers lyi 
in bed and newly-born 
day’s work. This particular 


to assist in parturition, 
who are deserted by their perents, (iii) to log 


after babies and children whose mothers an 
The mothers of the 


away for day’s work. 
babies and children leave them in care of thi 
institute in the morning and take them bad 
in the evening when the day’s work i 
done. In another part of this institut 
I came across a most remarkable thin 
In this part the rooms were occupit 
by adults and children of both the sexe 
When I entered there, the children wer 
running about and making a noise. Some 6, 
the adults were chattering, increasing th, 
noise that the children were making. Othe 
were sitting silent. All of them were ill-cli) 
and had the shadow of misfortune on thé 
faces. I asked the director who they wel 
and why they were here. The director tol 
me that they were all families that couldn 
pay their rent and were ejected by their Jani 
lords. Poor creatures! They were giw 
shelter there by the State against the incl 
mence of fortune and provided with fo 
There is a constant influx of such familii 
They stay here for ten, fifteen or twenty dh) 
till a means of sustenance and housing acco 
modation is found for them. Here is a fi, 
that speaks for itself. | 

I have mentioned only a few 
activities of Fascism. It is not possible, 
mention all the constructive and reconstruct 
activities of the regime within the brief sf 
of an article. It may also appear that TH 
minimized the political and economic activ! 
of Fascism. But the signal results achiel 
by Fascism in these two fields are well kno 
Fascism has established a sort of frien, 
between the political and economic activ” 
of the State—a result which has not =i 
achieved by any other nation and the lac 
which is the cause of many maladjust™ | 
in life that we find today. During the a 
years of its existence it has placed Eg 
sound economic position. In these ~ i 
crisis the lira has maintained its sound P 
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been found necessary to abandon the gold 
standard, Italy has steadily declined to do 
so. This is because — italy has resolutely 
opposed loans to foreign countries and the 
scarcity of Ttalian money outside Italy safe- 
ouards it against foreign speculation. Italian 
exportation also shows a tendency to increase 
in these days of crisis and the gold-reserve of 
the Bank of Italy follows an ascending curve. 
During these cleven years Fascism has 
improved all the public — services and has 
undertaken and completed public works and 
works of land reclamation on a vast scale, 
thus diminishing the number of the unemploy- 
ed. The report published recently by the 
English Ministry of Commerce on the economic 
situation of Italy says in its conclusion that 
the general tendency of the country is towards 
optimism, that the courage and firmness which 
Italy is showing in developing a new form of 
economico-social national life is admirable, that 
the results obtained up till now and the ideals 
aimed at by this great experiment deserve 
the greatest attention on the part of the rest 
of the world. 

I shall conclude this article by answering 
one question. What has been the effect of 
eleven years of Fascism upon the spirit of the 
l In my book on Mussolini I wrote that 
Se r cae for Fascism to produce any 

fe wae : ce upon the mentality of the race. 

wis pane on scems to have arisen 
Eleven fee e l ascist mould of the mind. 
ee, S or ceaseless effort which Fascism 
Stade to train the race has not i 

Tila, eae a as not gone in 
ore me lies the special number of 

the Saggiatore, in which sixty 
writers have expressed their 


ews a Sions 
able is ae modern civilization. Remark- 
TeVeals a vi similarity of their tone, which 


gorous breaki - i 
S caking away from the 


| Are imbued eal these young intellectuals 


the Fascist spirit of idealistic 
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realism. If I may so express it, with that 
mystic, intuitive conception of life of which I 
have spoken before. Itis significant how these 
young writers consider reality. Reality for them 
is the obstacle for transforming the spirit 
into something better. Reality thus loses its 
charm in itself and gains its value only in 
relation to the spirit. The conception of life 
thus becomes dynamic and transcendental. 
The ideology of man the economie being, 
which is the fundamental conception of 
Capitalism and Bolshevism, is thrown over- 
board and in its place is installed the ideology 
of the integral man—man the political being, 
the economic being, the religious being ; the 
saint, the warrior. This was emphasized by 
Mussolini in his latest and famous discourse 
on corporations and the new mentality is the 
expression of this integral man. Here lies 
the essential difference between Bolshevism 
and Fascism. Fascism can fearlessly go all 
the length with Bolshevism in its economic 
programme if that is necessary, but in one 
case the fundamental conception or mentality 

is the continuation of the liberal theory ; in the 

other the conception is accepted and surpassed. 

The rise of Fascist mentality and its projection 

into the world therefore means the downfall 

of the capitalistic and socialistic mentality. 

In this mentality of the young Italian intellec- 

tuals return the activism of the Roman Italy, 

the mysticism of the mediaeval Italy, and the 

political and speculative philosophy of modern — 
Italy as developed by Vico, Cuoco, Gioberti, 
Mazzini, Spaventa and others. The syntheti 

expression of this mentality is to be found 
in the character and personality of Musso 
and drawing inspiration from his exami 
this great, intelligent and laborious — 
through its new generations, is moving 

a complete realization of a new — 
order of things and towards creat 
national patrimony of inestimable 
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WANTED—AN INDEPENDENT INDIAN CURRENCY E 

b 

By GILBERT SLATER : 

i i i ae Pa js 
WO oreat boons, a sound currency and) But the last, Hilton-Y oung Commission, hy gi 

liberation from external debt, are now been the most unfortunate of all. | p 


possible for India if public opinion is 
alert, and the Government is wise. To 
establish the former is easy, if the attempt 1s 
made on right lines, and when that is done, a 
great step towards the latter end will have also 
ie been made. 
| But it must first be understood what 
constitutes a sound and honest currency. Just 
as a sound and honest measure of length, or 
of volume, or of mass must be one that does 
a not vary from day to day, or from year to year, 
; so an honest standard of value must be one 
that varies as little as possible from time to 
time, since to eliminate variations completely 
is not at present possible. The essential 
function of money is to be a standard of value. 
Rupees, dollars, franes,: or pounds sterling, 
which jump up and down in purchasing power, 
so that the real value of a given sum borrowed 
may be doubled or halved between the time of 
borrowing and the time of repayment, are not 
sound and honest money. 

There was a time when gold, and currencies 
based on gold, worked not very well, but also 
not very badly. The first decade of the 
present century was such a period. But that 
condition passed away for good with the out- 
break of the Great War; and now the first 
essential for the solution of the currency 
problem for India is to recognize that a 
currency based on gold cannot be a sound 


India. Since the closing of the mints to the 
free coining of silver, Indian currency has 
been like a sick man. suffering from some 
_ mysterious disease, round whose bed physicians 
from abroad have been gathered to consult 
a escribe, and have damaged their own 
reputations in the process. Each Royal 
nmission and Select Committee has been 
in finding its diagnosis contra- 
the event, and the wisest actions of 
nt in relation to currency have 


currency, as it is already recognized outside - 


oP. Pot. thein, Adii kangri BaRkon, Bauvdhis would be jumping out 


This is not to say, however, that Ind) bp 
should go back to the silver standard, a tl 
re-open the mints to the free coinage of silva a 
Silver, indeed, would probably be a bett) r 
basis than gold, but it would not be a ga A 
one, and India can do better. | 

The reformed Indian currency should bh bp 
in form, what it is at present. It consists noj 
of silyer rupees and of Government not 
eashable in silver rupees—it should contin l 
in the same form. Itis a managed curren s 
now, it should still be a managed current 
But the management should be alten 
radically. | 

At present Indian currency is managed b 
the Secretary of State for India in Londi J 
under advice which echoes the opinion of t 
financiers of the City of London, who are mif u 
concerned with the interests of India’s Londi 
creditors than with those of India, and most) P 
all with the smooth operation of their oi 
money lending and money trading busine 
Tn so far as the Secretary of State proce) à 
on any definite principle, it is that of Linky i 
the rupee to the pound sterling. What% 
pounds sterling ? Merely slips of pape? ™ 


green and blue patterns printed on them, j : 
the words “Bank of England Promise t0 i i 
the Bearer on Demand the sum of ©) 7 
Pound”—z.e., to give him back the same © i 
of paper, or another like it, if he presents ib i 
the Bank’s counter. Subject to some meas c 
of Treasury control, Mr. Montagu Norma? H I 
his subordinates can decrease or multiply 5 R! 
numbers of those “pounds” in circulati i 
increase or decrease their purchasing p? n 
and consequently, that of the rupee. pi 

Tt is not surprising, therefore, that a s 
should be thoroughly discontented wi y a 
present system, and this discontent ®y g 
reason, I presume, why so much approva Sea 


been given to the proposal that 
currency should be controlled by a 
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frying pan into the fire. The theory that national 
currencies should not be controlled by the 
nations, or by any persons responsible to them, 
but by irresponsible Directors of privately 
owned banks, operated for private profit, 
is an invention of the bankers themselves, which 
since the war they have foisted upon ignorant 
politicians ; and their success in so doing has 
been one of the chief factors in bringing about 
the present disastrous state of the world. The 
ancient principle that the monarch should be 
responsible for the currency is the true one. 
Applied to India at the present time, it means 
that the management of the currency should 
be vested in public servants, acting under 
general instructions issued, after careful 
enquiry and full debate, by the Indian Legis- 
lature. The chief aims of the management 
should be— 

(i) to increase the volume of currency in 
circulation sufficiently to neutralize the recent 
slump in prices, and to bring back the price 
level to that of the most prosperous of recent 
years, y 

(2) Subsequently, from time to time to 
ther ase further the quantity of money in 
circulation in proportion to the increase of 
population and productive power. 

(vii) To watch movements of prices, with 
à view to keeping as uniform as possible the 
average rupee prices of commodities dealt with 
m India, whether imported, exported, or pro- 
duced and consumed within the country. 

The true function of the Indian Reserve 
ve men Subbed, will be to control 

toa nor credit, but to be the 
assistinn all E D eam to co-ordinate credit, 
Meee. he existing and future banks to do 
y Siness of financing Indian trade and 
Production with greater security, effici M 
economy., Tt oai 1s ie rae an 

anen ee also act with the Currency 
rr cae the Government in giving 
the was. vey the elasticity required to meet 

Variation of seasonal d d for d 
money which tak Nace © dean ee 
; E diregi ee: ace every year. 

Sound and inde 5 tof the establishment of a 
above lines pendent currency system on the 
as TA 5 ls ae encouragement and 
the indirect pre eee Sage 
i inst, oe are also great. 

-Breatly in “free; ated above, it would assist 
Bie: ceing India from external debt 


CC-0. In Public Domai 


ay 


See 


45 
and giving her financial independence. 
Since the War, international debts have / 


inereased to such an extent as to become for 
some nations an intolerable burden, which 
they have endeavoured to shake off by pleading 
for cancellation, by moratoria, by disguised 
bankruptey, by making token payments, and 
even by downright repudiation. It is more 
and more recognized that they are injurious 
to creditor as well as to debtor countries, and 
nobody has urged this with greater force 
than His Majesty’s Government in its notes 
to America. Iam not advocating the appli- 
cation of such drastic measures to the Indian 
public debt. 

It is urged that part of India’s sterling 
debt represents charges unjustly laid on Indian 
tax-payers for purposes in which India was 
not concerned. J am not competent to discuss 
how far thatis true. But it will not be 
denied that a great part, perhaps the much 
greater part, represents loans prudently and 
economically raised in order to provide railways 
and irrigation works and other public assets, 
and that these assets remain and are worth more 
to India than the money spent on them. 
Such debt should be regarded as a debt of 
honour, as well as a legal debt. But it should 
not be allowed to continue indefinetely, but b 
repaid as quickly as possible. 

As soon as India determines on haying a 
sound currency, and abandons the idea of — 
basing her currency on gold, the gold 
accumulated in order to put the rupee on a 
gold basis becomes available for more pro 
use. It amounts, we are told, to over: 
million sovereigns ; which at current 
would fetch over £90,000,000. This i 
could and should be used to pay off si 
debt, and with able management 
probably be made also to reduce 
payable on the remainder of that de 

This, however, is only C 
Though many individual In 
used the opportunity of 
of gold to sell what they 
yet remain even |: 
possession. To c 
speculation. 
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America, but the folly of that procedure may 
be realized at any moment, and when these 
hoards are disgorged, gold will slump. Many 
Indians who have gold to sell will probably 


wish to sell while the present fancy prices: 


last. The Indian Government should help 
them, by buying at the highest price which 
will permit it to resell in the world market 
without loss ; issuing rupee loans, if necessary 
to cover the cost, and using the sterling 
realized to pay off more sterling debt. In 
that way a part of the external debt—how 
much cannot be estimated—would be convert- 
ed into internal debt, and the interest accruing 
would pass into Indian instead of foreign 


pockets. 

l Again, in order to bring up the supply 
; of money to the amount Indian trade and 
j 


industry needs for smooth working, an enlarged 
issue of rupees is needed, which must not only 
be printed, and covered to the extent necessary 
with silver, but must also be put into 
circulation. Tt is agreed among cconomists 
f: that the best way of increasing the stock of 
(money in active circulation is to spend it on 
creating new public assets. India is in great 
need of such beneficial and profitable expendi- 
ture. In view of the development of new 
means of locomotion, caution should be 
exereised in the further extension of railways, 
but there is still scope in that direction. 


HE life and works of David Hare form 


of education in India. In a previous 
article in this Review (January, 1933), 
J attempted a resumé of Hare’s contributions 
to the cause of English education in India in 
e carly nineteenth century. His endeavours 
education of the masses also deserve 
ice. David Hare* started schools 


Hare came to India as a watch- 
left this business for good in 1820 
owing extract from The Government 
lement) of January 6, 1820 will 


| Maker, — 


DAVID HARE AS A PROMOTER OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


an important chapter in the history- 


0. In Public Domain. blie kang? 24 lecti h lariga x 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Then, beside irrigation, there is need for mug}, 
capital expenditure on supply and distribution 
of electrical power, in improvement of roads, 18; 


and bridges, schools and hospitals, and many! Th 
other requisities for a higher standard of nev 
life. The currency reform here advocated? acti 
would enable these things to be obtained ag) 

debt free assets. Further, the progress in this) Chi 
direction would be continuous. Every expan) was 


sion of currency required in order to make the) Sir 
n yi 5 . 4 Í 
volume of money increase pari passu with the! the 


volume of production would provide a further) Col 
increase in public assets. | edu 
Every decrease in Indian external debi, Th 

and every increase in India’s debt free assets, was 
would facilitate further reductions of Indian | not 
liabilities, and free India more and more from) Org 


any need to court speculative money-lendes) ® P 
in foreign countries. This means a higher status tior 
among the nations, and greater independence. | 

Lastly, in all this India would be giving a] 
lead to the rest of the world, and helping to) 
establish the admitted desideratum, a sound | 
world currency. The West is trying or talking | 
about attaining this by the mistaken policy’ 
of linking one unsound currency to another) 
and it is already clear that all such efforts and | 
talk are futile. But let cach nation set to work | 
to establish its own currency on a sound basis, | 
and the question of international exchanges 
will solve itself. 


i 


in Calcutta and maintained them mostly frond 
his own purse. His connection with the’ 
Calcutta School Book Society and the Caleutit | 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
School Society dated from their very inception | 


in general that he has this day retirel AE 
from Business; and requests they WH] 
accept his most sincere thanks for the yal Col 
liberal support with which they ba”) due 
favoured him for the last eighteen years. Mo 
He also takes this opportunity of resp) ‘ir 
fully and earnestly soliciting a continuance’, esta 
their Patronage to his Successor, Mr. Gra!) nee 
who came from England on purpose, an hi Pi 
been his Assistant for five years; which on 


afforded D. H. such a knowledge of his char 
and abilities, that he feels the greatest 
dence in recommending him on their 
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+, 1817 and 1818 respectively. He became 
a of the Calcutta School Society in 
1823 and served it for more than a decade. 
The following extracts from ote 
newspapers will throw light on his educationa 
activities. x : à 
A statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, the 
a bed nia ‘ Ar y f Ya a € 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
was erected by his Indian admirers in 1830. 
Gie Edward was described on the pedestal of 
Sir [tdwa ] Ste 
the statue as the originator of the Hindu 
College, the first of its kind in India to impart 
education in European science and literature. 
This led to a controversy in the Press. It 
was contended by many that David Hare, and 
not Sir Edward Hyde East, was the real 
originator* of the college. The India Gaxette, 
a prominent bi-weekly of the time, took excep- 
tion to the words inscribed on the statue of Sir 
Edward and wrote : 
(The India Gaxette, June 14, 1830) 
A statue, by Chantry, of Sir Edward Hyde 
East, is about to be placed in some part of 
|. 1 ba . 7 . 
the Court House, the sanction of the judges 
having been previously obtained. We are 
informed, that the inscription on the pedestal 
records the original establishment of _ the 
Hindoo College, as the work of Hyde East. 
Now, without questioning the interest he took 
x the cause of native education, we positively 
a that he was the originator of the institu- 
ee alluded to, although he was one of its 
‘ive lest supporters. Doubtless, much credit is 
aee much virtue, and the natives who 
a s oh and subscribed to, the erection of 
eee deserve much praise for their just 
RER neat on of so excellent a friend. But let 
isr ae x merit be ascribed, to any man—let 
sake e robbed of his reputation to erect 
and it Hees Let the Truth be told, 
ao Will appear that Mr. Hare was the 


Orig} oP A cin 
X N aud the most active individual in 
; & the establishment of the Hindoo 


College. 


He i as Ww EP at 
Miduced t it was who first - performed and 


le worthy members of the native 


ee a 


S a awe : 
eee as the conception of the Hindu 
o Raja o emed; the credit is primarily 
Mohun who Ram Mohun Roy. It was Ram 
Sir Edward esse orally for the first time to 
es y o that a college should be 
leutta : 
Vago! his coun ane o satisfy the modern 
Sloneer” _Mohun Roy as a i 
‘ine Bil endra Nath Banerji. ie Jounal 
ine. Ro a issa Research Society, June 
anuary 1933 7 article in The Modern Review, 


ollege 
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community to subscribe towards the establish- 
ment of a fund for such an institution; he 
prevailed upon them to do so; he exerted 
himself to secure friends who might be able 
and willing to second his efforts; he got things 
ready into a train of operation ; he subscribed 
(largely, we believe,) to the fund; the ground 
upon which the college now stands was sold 
by him at a considerable sacrifice; he 
witnessed the birth of the institution, watched 
it in its cradle, and now that it is prospering, 
his zeal for its suecess, and attention to its 
interests have not abated one jot, although 
the charm of novelty is gone------ let not Sir 
Hyde East, or Mr. Wilson be put upon an 


David Hare 


equality with Mr. Hare, when the disinter 
ness, assiduity, and regard of each f 
mental improvement of the natives 
cussed. Mr. Hare is also a secreta 
‘institution [The Calcutta Sc 
the propagation of useful k 
Hindoo youth. How much 
services? Let this be - 
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Aristoeracy” further dilated on the activities Hare was not the originator of the Hindoo | 


: E College; nor did he subscribe to it--- i 

rid Hare in the paper : SC; | 

e T ae He, however, added : | 

In concluding this, I think it necessary {9 | 

add, that it must not be supposed for one 

moment that I deny the merits of our much | 
respected friend Mr. Hare, who is no doubt, af 
most disinterested promoter of the education | 
of the Hindoo youths, and who devotes his! 
whole time to further the objects of all useful | 
to the School Socicty’s Institutions, that he is iuenaptons established: ior te proven | 
also acquainted with the generality of the md | ae 1 are ae a a ee ly] 
natives, and that there is no school in esteemed and admired among us, and has ow | 
1 


There is another point, Mr. Editor, which I 
wish to bring to your notice. Who Mr. 
Hare is, what he does, and how he spends 
his time are questions that have not, I believe, 
been satisfactorily answered. You have said 
a great deal respecting these points, when you 
haye mentioned that he is personally known 
to the three thousand boys that are attached 


Galeutta which he does not visit. But you warmest thanks and most sincere acknowledge. | 
should haye said more—from generals you ments for his unwearied attentions. 

should have descended to particulars. How- The rejoinder gave occasion for the follow- 
ever, since you have not done so, permit me, ; 
Mr. Editor, to sketch an account of what Mr. 7 , 
Flare does in the course of the whole day. Gaxelte : 


| 


ing retort from the edior of The India | 


From ten O’clock in the morning, (the time Before “a very respectable meeting of the | 
in which the schools begin) to seven and Hindoos assembled, by the invitation, and at) 
sometimes even to eight in the evening, he the house of the Honorable Sir Edward Hyde |: 
visits all the native schools everyday. Enquire East, for the purpose of subscribing to, and) 
for Mr. Hare, during this time, and you are forming an establishment for the liberal] 
sure to find him m one or another school. Education of their children,’ had there been 
But stop, Sir, this is but a part of what this no such” proposal in writing circulated among | 
worthy gentleman does for the good of the several native gentlemen ? Had it not been 
natives. If any of the pupils be sick, Mr. handed to Sir Hyde East by a native th 
Hare prescribes Medicine, attends to him, and gentleman? Did not that learned Judge) m 
is not in ease, until he is quite recovered. make a few alterations in it, and approve of) hi 
All this I speak from my own experience. the proposal? And was not the author and) adq 
(Ibid., June 18, 1830) originator of that paper, Mr. David Hare? / an 
i 2 f FA. Further, is it not a fact that on the occasion | H 
A rejoinder by “A Director of the institu- of an address being presented to Sir H. East | 
tion from its very foundation” to the statements by some members of the native community M | 
of the editor of The India Gaxelle, also which ane ee vee comp ay i 
: N 5 was pad to him which has since bee 
sro 1 1, WAS ‘ ; aaar i 
reproduced in Agee Ta A n as pa m, engraved on marble, he disclaimed the honout! | 
The Governmen axetle of June 24, 1830. It Let these questions be directly and explicitly | 
ly denied that Hare was the originator of answered. “A Director of the Hindoo College 
ndoo College, and that he subscribed may be able to favour us with something | 
Director wrote : haor {bap a Bett Tage ge reply, “to ren | 
ae doubts that might arise in the minds 0 | 
m the ee May, 1816, a very respectable iao public.” (The India Gaxette, June 2 | 
ing of the Hindoos assembled, by the b 
a Rast hee ee In support of the editor’s contention, agy 
a a an establishment wrote a letter to The India Gazette on the 
ducation of their children. Sir 26th June. Part of the letter is given 
e addressed the meeting as to the below: ‘ 
hich they were assembled, and as j ' 
His Lordship considered (Ibid, June 28, 1830) Da 
by the County, at leas, The just claim which Mr. Hare has up) un 
This eena eae the respect and admiration of those, whell doc 
L pero l Ta European or Native, who take interest in | gre 
q. ; receive liberal education of the people of this coun m 


is beyond all doubt. It may not haye 
so generally known that Mr. Hare 
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account, ought to have been testified, primarily 
and principally, towards Mr. Hare, and not 
towards Sir E. H. East; who, as it appears, 
only seconded and gave the weight of his 
influence and station as Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court, to a project which had been 
first devised by another person, to whom there- 
fore, the credit and merit of the plan belonged 
as matter of exclusive right. i ; 
Mr. Hare has his time entirely at this 
disposal, and he devotes the whole of it, in 
the most efficient manner, to further the 
objects of ALL useful institutions established 


E 
M 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S EMBASSY TO ENGLAND 
By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


AMMOHUN sailed for England on 15th 
November, 1830, and reached Liverpool 
in the April following. The foremost 

thought which occupied his mind there was the 
mission from the King of Delhi. He explained 
his object in visiting England in a long letter 
addressed on 25th June, 1831, to the Chairman 


and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 
e wrote : 


“I have the honour to acquaint you that one 
of the principal objects of my visiting England is 
to lay before the British authorities, if found 
necessary, a representation with which I am 
charged from His Majesty the King of Delhi, and 
RA especially a letter from His Majesty to the 
dune of England,* which letter it will be my 
TA to take an early opportunity of presenting 
the A event of the appeal which I am induced in 
RD rst instance to make to the Hon’ble Court 

irectors not being attended with success. 
would beg to state on 


Or greater facility of P 


e l 
EEA now hog ie aae a sere. Cr 
iS our intenti ; 
Pamp} <onion to reproduce here the 
e S entioned above which was hitherto 
document t 9 Dicgxaphers of Rammohun. This 
great Wi'l be seen, exhibits 
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for the improvement of the natives, nay, more ; 
he advances those objects by munificent 
donations from his private purse. No praise 
can be too great, no honours too high, for the 
‘man who thus exerts himself to promote the 
best interests of humanity, in the most 
comprehensive sense of that word. These 
tributes are due to him from the whole body 
of native gentlemen, who feel concern in 
securing the advantages of liberal education 
for the rising and for future generations : they 
are not due to him from any one isolated 
institution. 


also be included in the collected edition of 
Rammohun Roy’s works shortly to be published 
by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 


TREATY WITH THE KING OF DELHI 
DECISION THEREON 


By THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
Wirt REMARKS ON THE LATTER 


Original Treaty with His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, entered into in 1805, by the Local Government 
of Bengal, consisting of the Marquis of Wellesley 
and the Members of the Supreme Council. eE 

Decision passed by Lord Amherst, Governor- 
General in Council, on the Articles of the aboye 
Treaty in 1828, in consequence of frequent demands 
on the part of His Majesty for its fulfilment. 


TREATY 


1. “All the Mehals (districts) to the west of th 
Jumna, situated between the* west and north 
Mouza Kabilpoor, shall be considered the 


lands of His Majesty.” 
DECISION 


J. As to the requests concerning 
articles of treaty, Government states 
original intention of Government. to 
certain Mehals to the west of 
support of His Majesty and the 
the plan was never, from un 
completely into effect, and 
was fixed at one lack per mi 


By the use of 
paragraph, Hi T 
assignment of 
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induced to rely, the party promising becomes bound 
to fulfil it. But when that intention and promise 
have assumed the solemn form of a written contract 
or treaty, on the faithful observance of which the 
honour and character of the contracting party 
depend, and such treaty has even been reduced to 
practice for years, is it possible to regard the condi- 
tions of such a treaty as a mere ‘intention, which 
the party stipulating it is at liberty either to fulfil 
or not as it may suit his interest or convenience? 
Not only was this engagement formally embodied in 
a treaty regularly executed and recognized in the 
regulations or statutes of the British Indian empire, 
which are printed and circulated all over the country 
as the laws by which it is governed; but it was 
acted upon for some period after it was made ; and 
it was afterwards repeatedly recognized in subsequent 
enactments of the government, which spoke of it as 
a Treaty which had been entered into, and was still 
in full force. For the evidence of this, see Sections 
Ist and 3rd of Regulation VIII. of 1805, which 
states, “that the revenues of the territory on the 
right bank of the Jumna are assigned to His Majesty 
Shah Alum.” At Sections Ist and 2nd cf Regulation 
X. of 1807, and at Section Ist of Regulation XI. of 
the same year, the language is similar though more 
general ; for in these “the territory assigned for the 
support of the Royal Family at Delhi,’ is mentioned 
without specifying its locality as in the former 
instances, the very absence of this specification 
marking its notoriety, and the distinctness of the 
purposes to which the revenues of that territory 
were exclusively applicable.* 

As a further proof, if such were necessary, of the 
actual cession of the territory for that purpose in 
pursuance of the Treaty, the King of Delhi was 
allowed to appoint his own accountants in 
conformity with the 3rd article of it, to attend 
at the offices of the Collector of the revenue 
to keep an account of the amount received, and 
report the same to him, that the royal treasury might 
not be deprived of any part. This they did for 
some years; after which, when the revenue realized 
began to exceed very considerably the minimum 
stipulated and paid to His Majesty, his accountants 
were dismissed as inconvenient. On being informed 
that the revenues of the crown-lands had increased 
greatly, His Majesty applied for an augmentation of 
stipend ; and Lord Minto directed the sum of 13,000 
rupees to be added to His Majesty’s personal allow- 
ance in addition to 60.000 previously réceived, both 
together not amounting to more than 73.000 'Tupees 
which is very far short of one lac or 100.000 rupees. 
the sum which would be supposed from the above 
statement. This augmentation was made, however. 
without the least reference to His Majesty, and with 
a total disregard to the provisions of the ‘Treaty by 
which it ought to have been much greater: against 
which injustice His Majesty never ceased to complain 
to all the Residents at his court, and also personally 
9 Lord Amherst when his Lordship visited Delhi 


TREATY 


2 “The management of these Mehals (district 
shall be continued according to custom i ay 
of the Resident.” £ Ep nerds 


the regulations above quoted ill i 
e E 8 q , are suill in 


a 


a5 me reference to the regulations, a i 
4 
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DECISION 
2, “Requires no answer.” 
REMARKS 


Virtually admitting that the territory continng 


under the control of the Resident, who, as sok 
manager thereof alienated and exchanged variou 
parts of it. " 

TREATY 


2, “For His Majesty’s satisfaction, the Roy 
Mootusuddies (accountants) shall attend at th 
Cutchery (collector’s office) to keep accounts of th: 
receipts and disbursements, and report the same t 
His Majesty.” 

DECISION 

3. “The Governor General is not aware of am 
advantage which could result from the enforcema) 
of this article; as the maintenance of Mootusuddie 
(clerks) of the several Cutcherries (collector’s office 
in the Delbi territory must obviously be an usele 
and unprofitable source of expense to His Mijesi 
which it would be better to avoid.” 


REMARKS 


Were they dismissed, after several years atten! 
dance, from a kind regard to His Majesty, and! 
save him from the expense of them, as his Lordshi 
here intimates ? or with the view of concealing fror 
His Majesty a knowledge of the amount of reveni, 
justly due to him in terms of the treaty, but whid 
it was now more convenient to withhold from him!) 

TREATY, ` 

4. “Two Adauluts (courts) one for Dewalt 
(civil) and the other for Fouidary (criminal) bus'n® 
shall be established. and all matters coming belt 
them shall be decided according to the rule! 
Mahomedan law.” 


7 
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the 
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Decision H 

4, 5, and 6. “The British Government distin 
reserved to itself the right of introducing such n 
fications as it might deem expedient and necess 
into the system originally established for bi 
management of the assigned territory, and it f| 
exercised that discretion in the instances IY 
referred to.” 
TREATY | 


5. “Two learned and respectable inhabitants i 
Delhi shall. be appointed to the offices Orgi 
(judge) and Mooftee (lawyer) in the above courts | 

“In every criminal case where the punis oi 
of mutilation or death may be adjudge | 
officers of the Foujdary (criminal court) i 
papers will be submitted by the Resident | 
King for His Majesty’s decision.” l 


f REMARKS 

The British Government might introduce w 
cations into the mode of regulating its “p 
established by these articles; but a disregard, "j 
provision in article 6, cannot be called:a mo ip 
but a violation of the treaty. 


i TREATY i 

7. “The sums specified below shall bea 

monthly by the Resident from the public "gy 
for the expenses of His Majesty and t 

establishment, whether the whole of the ar 

os n not collected from the Khalsah (of 
ands, ; 
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DECISION In short when D increased cntfivation me 
uN + required.” revenues of the crown-lands augmented considerably 
T DO eRe as above the fixed minimum, the Local Government 
REMARKS i l began to regret that the treaty should operate more 
There is in fact no complaint of any violation of favourably for His Majesty than was at first expected, 
this article (fixing at first the MOLDED allowance) but and felt less reluctance to violate a treaty with a 
rather that the Government adhered to it, with too fallen dynasty, than to part with a considerable sum 

< oreak a tenacity after its operation bad been super- pf money. 

| seded by the increase of the revenue produced by the In order to remove an objection which might have 
assigned territory. been made by some illiberal men, that allowing of an 
TREATY. increase of revenue to the King would be contrary to 
8, “Should there be an increase in the collections sound policy, it may be added that His Majesty has 
from the above Mehals (districts), in consequence of agreed, in a letter to the British Sovereign, never to 
extended cultivation and the improved condition of retain in his treasury more than twelve lacks of 
Rvots (cultivators) an snementation to that amount rupees (about :£120 000 sterling) at one time, and to 


will take place in the King’s Pesheush (tribute).” 


DECISION. 
8 “Noticed above (par. 1)” 


REMARKS. 

No specific answer is given to this, because it is 
unanswerable, and proves, beyond all question, that 
the King’s monthly tribute (then fixed at a minimum 
of 60.009 rupees) was to increase in proportion as the 
revenues of the crown-lands improved. Yet notwith- 
standing the vast increase that has taken place in 
the revenues, now more tban ftrebled, the above 
tribute has only been increased 13,000 rupees. 


TREATY. 

9. “The Resident will present 10,000 rupees on 
the occasion of each of the seven festivals held 
annually, viža two Teds, the anniversary of the 
Accession, the Now Roze (new year’s day), the Holy 
Rumzan, the Hooly, and Bussunt.” 


7 DECISION. 
1 9. “The presents here referred to, were “commuted 
ong since for a monthly payment of Rs. 6000 which 
to His Majesty’s stipend.” 


REMARK. 


Even this arrangement was made without the 


10. “The poe Gee 

va e Jagheers (estates) of the heir apparent 
be Mirzah Aizedbukhsh, situated in the Dosh awi 
Company, Over to the officers of the Honourable 
DECISION. 
answer.” 


REMARK. 


of this rested 
ete. 


10. “Requires no 


Th 
and RARA with the Resident 
at Hae 

ense of the Troops, Police Corps. etc. 
ae Khalsah (or crown-lands) Gel te 

e Honourable Company. 


DECISION. 


7 
employed ue 
defrayed by 


1], “Th 
fr 


ways defrayed penses here alluded to have been 


e British Government.” 


REMARKS. 


ing of this article i is 
He of fhi le is. to satis 
T 


f troops, ete bi 
Compa r 


y 


forfeit any sum beyond that which may be found in 
his po-session; and that he will invest in the 
Honourable Company’s funds any surplus beyond the 4 
twelve lacks, should such exist. 3 

He has also given a solemn promise under his ; 
hand to one of his confidential servants, that if any 
surplus exists beyond what is absolutely required by 
the actual necessities of himself and family. he will 
employ it in establishing seminaries of education 
throughout his territories. 


SUMS ALLUDED TO IN ARTICLE 7TH OF THE 
TREATY. 


“Detail of the fixed Pesheush (tribute) and other 


allowances, per Mensem,” 
“For His Majesty” Rs. 60,000 
“The Heir apparent, exclusive of the Pe 

Jaghgeer (estate) of Kote Cassim” Rs. 10,000 


“Mirza Aizedbukhsh (viz. on account 
of Doab Jageer) 1000 Pesheush.” 

“Princes and Princesses, each” 

“Salary of Shah Newaz Khan” 


As the Local Government of Bengal in their lette 
to the Honourable Court of Directors in 1828, grout 
the above decision on the Report of Sir 
Metcalfe dated June or July, 1827. it is th 
necessary to subjoin this Report, in so far 
relates to the Treaty in quesnor with remarki 
each paragraph, to enable the reader to fi 
judgement how far this report can afford an 
of support to such a decision, or justify th 


violation of the Treaty. 


REPORT OF Sm CHARLES METCA) 
Observations on the Report 


Charles Metcalfe dated July 
at Delhi, and recorded by th 
of Fort Wiliam in July 
resolutions of Government 
the claims of the King of ` 
evident from its despatches to tl 
of July 1828. and May, 1829. 

1. Report.—The Ist, 2nd, 3 
of Sir Charles a 


arguments, do no 
2. Sh 


a eK i. ` 
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Per { 

ith his Majesty in the year 1805), “it may be distinctly laid down and the appropriation of the | F 
T bee Me ae Ree E ot the intentions revenues thereof to the support of the Royal Family a Hg 
of the British Government at that time, and not deliberately, | fully and unequivocally set _ forth, | Pe iT 
an engagement positively binding as to its future during a period of four years — Tia 1804, 1805, 1806 1Y oh 
conduct.” and 1807, and so late as the latter year, 1807, these por a 
La 3. Remarks.—With a view to asceratain how far territories were entitled,” _ the lands assigned for the iG oes 
Ph these statements are correct, I may refer to the support of the Royal Family at Delhi,” it is rather etal 
pa document alluded to—zix., a Treaty permanently unaccountable that Sir Charles Metcalfe should think ge Hin 
SA concluded with His Majesty in 1805, by the Marquis 1t “impossible to ascertain to what district the Iklan. i 


of Wellesley, as well as to the concurrent spirit and territory was applicable,” or to believe ge Treaty ‘and the 
words of several regulations of the Supreme Govern- itself. and the provisions cited from the Government | Ci ole 
ment, passed in subsequent years. With regard to the Regulations for a period of several years, are to be | Tast j 
district which it seems to Sir Charles Metcalfe construed as “merely intimations or the intention of “represel 


impossible to ascertain from the terms of the ‘Treaty, the British Government.” i | immuni 
j as assigned to His Majesty, the specification appears 7. It may. not be considered superfluous if | fertile 

pretty distinctly stated in the words of the Ist article I quote, in this place, the language of the 10th | cannot 
j of the Treaty alluded to, which are as follows :— paragraph of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Report, as Tiberalit 


_ 4, Article Ist. «AIl the Mehals to the west of the indicative of tbe inconsistency of the honourable | Britanr 
river Jumna, lying between the west and the north gentleman ; for he there admits the identity of the | power 
of the Mouza of Kaboolpoor, are fixed, as the Khalsah district which he sets out with declaring the impossi- d 
Ba} Shureefah, or e ians ot His Presence or bility of ascertaining. He says, “these instructions coe 
' i $ "own- $ n rese y as 38 g. ays, nese St 
er Majesty.” ’ declare that the vere to be assigned fcr the cate 
; 4 ae Me ae support of His Majesty 1s to comprise all the | famiy, 
tenis ttentons of e Ee territory on. fhe right bank of the fumne, (Oia the fit 
pial from the words of Section 4th, of Regulation XI i nop hyard i Kaboolpoor, ceded to us, by the Treaty | 12 
oa 1804, the year previous to the final conclusion of the ESurjee Angenpaun. 3 ‘harle 
Treaty, where it is most clearly expressed, “that the 8, Report.—In the first part of the 7th paragraph Cranes 
e of the anniy on the right bank of the OPINO Sag Report Sir Charles Metealte saie heal compac 
Jumna are assigned to His Majesty Shah / pn AME yi cw that this 1reaty was not O° Le Cine 
anil ae ane EA e A Ses Anm at binding for any, the, shortest period, that it was tortie 
Section 22nd of the same Regulation, wherein it is scarcely written before it was virtually annulled, an IER 
laid o that certain articles imported by sea are tuat the British Corean an Maie did, intend toi 1803, ; 
exempted from duty, on their exportation to the Cnlet mto any compact with His Majesty. Commi 
territory on the right bank of the Jumna, the 9, Remarks.—This assertion is equally unaccoul: | date 12 
revenues of which. are assigned to His Majesty, Shah table as the former one, and it is quite sufficient to refet | Majesty 
Alum;” at Section 35 of the same Regulation, it is to the quotations alreay offered from Regulation XI protect 
also ordered that salt imported into the Zillahs, or of 1804. Regulation VI. and VIII. of 1805, andi carnest 
from the territory situated on the right bank of the Regulation X. and XI. of 1807, for the most un and on 
_ Jumna, | the revenues of which are assigned to deniable proof that the assignment of the territory His M 
H Majesty, Shah Alum, shall be subject to a duty.” in question, was not only held valid, “for any, thel as to “ 
t enuon; ard of Regulation ae bof the succeeding shortest period,” but publicly announced, and) durabl 
penis s me expresion E P the assignment of the officially recognised, for several years, as the Khals ranqu 
avenues on the rig ank of the Jumna to His lands, the revenues of which belonged to the Roy 


Shah Alum is used; and at Sections 2nd Family of Delhi India, 
of Regulation VIII. of the same year, it is 7 i stifali ich Teferi 
i b Os fa , it 10. Report-—In justification of the delusion whidl) Siere 
¥ Aa Sean chen ee British according Sir Charles Metcalfe.. the British Gover, Á 

i p, in the manner ment put on the world, as well as on tbe King of 


b 
ak S a Delhi, by the apparent liberali he ‘Treaty d ri 
nd to the territory on the right bank of the 1805, he alleges, xy aie CTE a oe 7th paragrap! 


ne I l l l OW 

Sg gevenuee pi which A to His of his Report, that “the British Government Dr. i 

the ued in the ‘intention of naine in the spirit of Maint abe, wavine | ay any connie of 
a Jae + ó z he VI i 

e Treaty of 1805 is equally manifest from pihe fact the British O eenei ictieome into ea the 

È gaet had nothing to confer in return for the peneli§ wit 

emg which he received and was: not master of W a 


materials for mutual negotiation, or treaty.” ti 
a more extended i $ Il. Remarks.—My rem i araga 
ctions the lst and ond of cece is, that the only reciprocal Cee a conl 
“that territory assigned for the support be derived from a cession to His Majesty. att 
f pp period of the first British conquest of the Ww 
provinces, consisted in the greater stability t 

power of the British Government, attained b 
ring the grateful friendship of a monarc 
though without territorial possession, was still. 
e only _ legit 
‘The 2° 
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ad that characterised, the 
Eri f the administration of tbe Marquis of 
moreover, observe, that to this 
nation stood indebted for 
settlement on the banks of the 
for their subsequent 
acquirement of almost the whole 
His Shah 


a and foresight 


British 


and the 


| whole readily to the Hon. 


Hindoostan 0 
oi s the of their 


i ia Company. at 
Bt ee Lord Clive, with other privileges and 
immunities, the Dewanship. in perpetuity, of such 
fertile territories as bengal, Behar, and Orissa. It 
‘cannot, I presume be considered an over-excess of 
liberality, or favour, that the representative of his 
| Britannie Majesty should in the full plenitude of 
power, and after the conquest of a most extensive 
-| country, have granted a comparatively minute portion 
| on the bank of the river adjoining the royal city of 
| Delhi, for the maintenance of that personage and his 
‘family, who was, from their first landing in India, 
| the firmest friend and ally of the Englih nation. 
| 12. And with reference to that part of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s statement, that “the British 
i Government. never did intend to enter into any 
‘compact with His Majesty,” who, in fact, according 
| fo the honourable gentleman, fell into their power, 
|l may refer to a part of the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
letter to His Majesty at Delhi, dated the 27th July, 
1803, and subsequently communicated to the Secret 
| Committee of the Hon. East India Company, under 
date 12th April, 1804, which clearly shews thst His 
eae was induced to place himself under the 
ia Bree on of the English nation, by reason of -the 
Deis Pe eMo of the British Government itself, 
| His Meja ibe i of the repeated promises made to 
|as to DEA y i ne representative of that government, 
| durable eT. arrangement, ‘calculated to provide 
| tranquillity of Hi Pona the happiness, dignity, and 
| 3. The res Majesty and the Royal Family.’ 
dia, in aoe Shereene Government of 
| Teter His Majesty, as above 
| emed to, dated 27th July, 1803, is as follows :— 


X ; i z i 
ma aay is fully appraised of the senti- 


British oe and attachment which the 
towards yoo ment. has invariably entertained 
“Th ae Royal person and family.” 
that your Preece crisis of affairs, 1t is probable 
Of again pjagi J may have the opportunity 
the British acing yourself under the protection of 
with cordial xovernment, and I shall avail myself 
enable we poulisfaction of any event which may 
respect and att Obey the dictates of my sincere 
“If your Macon to your royal house.” 
sylum which” „should be disposed to accept 
A CE the contemplation of such 
mmander-in-Chie: ected His Excellency, the 
gust of the British Forces in 
Bronson Majesty, in the name uf 
er every ment your Majesty may be 
t th, degree €monstration of respect, and 


o ` ) 
f at aon which can contribute 


the British will be manif 
I ested on the part of 
M asion will Spgemment, and that adequate 
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cating to your Majesty my further sentiments on 
the subject of the proposed arrangement.” 
(Sd.) J. MONCTON, 
Asst. Pers. Sec. to Government. 


14. Notwithstanding these solemn promises made 
to his Majesty, “in the name of the British Govern- 
ment,” by the Marquis of Wellesley, the King boldly 
and candidly expressed his doubts as to the sincerity 
of the professions of the Governor General in Council 
in the following terms :— 

“The English have for some years past, been 
unmindful of me ; conceiving therefore, lest when 
the English gain possession of the country, they 
may prove forgetful of me, it becomes necessary 
for the General to settle this point with the 
Governor General, that hereafter there be no want 
of obedience, or cause of dissatisfaction to me.” 

(Sd.) J. GERARD. 
Aug. 29, 1803 

15. With the intention of still further refuting 
the statement of Sir Charles Metcalfe, that “the 
British Government never did intend to enter into any 
compact with his Majesty,’ I may bere quote an 
extract from a letter addressed by His Majesty, Shah 
Alum, to the Marquis of Wellesley, dated 5th October, 
1803, and which His Excelleney, General Lake, “di 
not hesitate entirely to approve.” 

“Be this great victory and splendid success 
happy and prosperous to us, and to all the 
servants Of our illustrious court, especially to your 
Lordship.” 

“As the designs of our faithful servants have 
now happily succeeded, the time is now arrived 
for your Lordship, in conformity to the distinct 
and obligatory engagement described io us by your 
Lordship, in: the letter which you lately transmitt- 
ed, to secure to yourself happiness, temporal and 
eternal, and permanent reputation, by fulfilling 
that engagement, and to carry into effect that which 
may provide for the interest and welfare of the 
servants of this Imperial Court (meaning His 
Majesty and family), and for the bappiness of the 
people of God. through the aid and services of the 
officers of the Company’s Government.” 

“For the rest, consider our boundless favour to 
be extended towards your Lordship, in a daily 
increasing degree.” 

(A True Translation.) 

(Sd.) W. B. BAYLEY, 
Asst. Pers. Sec. 


16. Report.—In the Sth paragraph of the 
honourable gentleman’s report he states, that, in 
November, 1804, the following declaration was made” 
by the Governor General : 

“the Governor General does not dee 
advisable to enter into any writen engag 

whatever with his Majesty, nor i 

Mokcelleneye intention to solicit any co 

ete.” R aug 

17. Remarks.—As to this exp 
sentiments of the Governor General. 
that it is obviously inconsistent with 
public acts,and with the prev ¢ 
the Governor General in cn 
His Majesty, Shah Alum, dated 
` follows :— nea 
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and Royal Family, conformable to the intimation 
contained in my former address to your 
Majesty.” 

“I trust that the testimony of my .early atten- 
tion to your Majesty’s service may be acceptable 
to your Majesty, until His Excellency, General 
Lake, under my orders, can be enabled to offer to 
. your Mujesty’s consideration, the plan of a 
permanent selilement of your affairs, secured by 
the power of the Britesh Government.” i 

“7 request your Majesty to consider His 
Excellency, General Lake, to be fully authorized 
! by me to conduct all affairs in Hindoostan, and 
to possess my entire confidence and highest 
resp ct.” 

“Your Majesty will, therefore, be pleased to 
signify your commands on all occasions. to 
General Luke with the same confidence by which 
you have honoured me; and your Majesty will 
also be pleascd to accept all communications from 
General Lake, as proceeding immediately from my 
authority.” 

(A true copy). 


(Sd.) W. B. BAYLEY, 
Asst. Pers. Translator. 


18. As I have no means of ascertaining the 
peculiar circumstances out of which the declaration 
RY: quoted by Sir Charles Metcalfe may have arisen,— 
btas Whether it was the act of the Governor General in 

A Council (which is not stated), or the personal 
suggestion of the Governor General,--it is incon- 
ceivable to me that any stress whatever should be 
laid upon it by Sir Charles Metcalfe. If admissible 
to prove anything, it can only be to shew that the 
policy of entering into a written treaty with the 
King, which appeared at one time expedient, was 
afterwards, on more mature deliberation, embraced 
and acted upon, and held forth to the world as a 
matter that reflected honour on the British name. 

‘19. Report.—The only part of the 9th paragraph 
of the repori requiring observation, is the assertion, 

that a fixed stipend should be assigned to His 
Majesty, payable in ready money, out of the revenues 
of onr territory on the west of the Jumna.” 

20. Remarks.—In commenting on this, I have 
only to refer to the 8th article of the Treaty alluded 
to where, as plainly as words can declare anything, 

is affirmed, that “should there be an increase in 
le collections from these Crown-lands, in conse- 
ence of extended cultivation, and the 
dition of the Ryots, 

t will also _take place in the King’s stipend.” 
e words it is most obviously indicated, and 
d, that the 
Family at 
tation, but 


assigned forthe. URRE 
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i 
His Majesty is to comprise all the territory on the. 
right bank of the Jumna to the northwest o 
Kaboolpoor, ceded to us by the treaty of Surje 
Angengaum.” ‘ | 
22, Remarks.—Requires no comment, as I hay 
adverted to it in my remarks on the 5th and Gh 
paragraphs. This acknowledgment by Sir harg) 
Metcalfe is in confirmation of the justice of His; 
Majesty’s claims upon the revenues derivable from the! 
said lands. re 
23. Report.—Paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14 and 4, 
of the same Report state that “a large portion of, 
those territories” (i. e. the Crown-lands assigned) 
to His Majesty), were alienated to various individual) 
by the R sident in the latter end of the year 1805, 
and beginning of the year 1806 ; that, that alienation, 
was in a great measure executed, and took plac, 
without reference to the previous assignment of thos, 
lands to the King, from which premises Sir Charle 
Metcalfe infers, that “it is quite clear that no such 
treaty was supposed to exist between the British) 
Government and the King of Delhi.” | : | 
24. Remarks.—Supposing the alienations alluded) 
to had taken place, and that His Majesty had mate) 
no attempt to oppose them, it should be remembered, 
that by the 2nd article of the Treaty, it was providel| 
that “the management of the Crown-lands was tt) 
be continued, according to custom, in the hands al 
the Resident,” by which very proviso, His Majesty) 
was precluded from interfering in any of aa 
arrangements which the British Resident might 
deem fit to adopt, and the alienation of portioni 
of those lands to any individuals by the Residen 
or the annexation of others was equally beyont 
the control of His Majesty. In fact, from th 
whole tenor of the Treaty, the King consider 
himself as merely entitled to the revenues of n 
Crown-lands, without any right to interfere in thar 
settlement, or to take an active part in their coller 
tion. The British Government could not surd 
evade its obligation to the King, by the _expedieti 
of alienating, 2. e, diverting the collection of 
revenue into another channel. at 
25. Report—The 16th and first part of the 1 i 
paragraphs of the Report state, that the Crow 
lands assigned to the King are now included in t 
central and northern divisions of the Delhi territor 
and that the whole revenue, after paying the 0! 
estahlishments only, is about 9,25,000 rupees. i 
26. Remarks.—It is clear from this statemi 
that a sum of not less than 9,25000 rupees, 8 
present ihe public revenue arising from such Pi 
o! the Crown-lands as still remain under the int 
diate management of the Resident, after 4, 
extensive alienations to other individuals by . 
Resident: since the Treaty of 1805. Those alienati 
having taken place without consent of His Majai 
he cannot reasonably be required to suffer DY iy 
acts of another person, who was, by virtue 0 
Treaty, entrusted with the sole management O 
whole of the Crown-lands ; His Majesty is t 
consistently with the pure spirit of justice, 
to the whole of the income, derivable from 
territory assigned for his support, by the en 
ment of the British Government in 1805. __ 
_ 27. Report.—Sir Charles Metcalfe thus cont 
his 17th paragraph, “these divisions “6 
considerably more territory than were in the pos 
of the British Government at the settleme 
amera in 1806.” _ ; ; 


__ 
| 
| 
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+ e Treaty, from interfering in the 
On the! incapacitated | by ae Growa-lands, and consequently 
est of SO ee of the manner in which conszderable 
Surje iS 1809.g have been made by the Resident in the 
CLOTS A A since the final settlement with His 
I hav ent: a 1305 ; and I have only to observe, that 
nd Gth ee some portions of land may have been 
Shag altho fed by the Resident on one side of the Delhi 
E Hi; angon without the consent of His Majesty, yet 
m the, Sen Ce ced that much larger acquisitions have 
Pen ‘made by the same, gentleman on another, 

nd Jj though unknown to His Majesty. i 
tion of 99, Report.—The 18th paragraph of the Report 
signed] states, that enough has been said to shew the 
viduals | meaning of which the first article of the Treaty is 
x 1805 susceptible, that “it was never acted on by the British 
enat. Government ; that the article from the commence- 
plac) ment has, in fact, been null and void for every 
E those purpose, but that of providing His Majesty with a 
Charles) jjberal stipend, without reference to the revenue of 
10 such) the territory once designated, assigned, but which 
British) designation has long since ceased and become obsolete.” 
30. Remarks.—The singleness of meaning of 
alluda which the lst article of the ‘Treaty is alone 
d mate! susceptible, can by no means be perverted by any 
mbered subsequent interpretations; and from my quotations 
rovidel| from the Government Regulations, it is obvious that 
was t] no attempt ever was made to represent the Treaty 
ands od! of 1805 as “null and void, or set aside’ until the 
Majesty) year 1809, when it appears that the British power 
of the being so firmly established in India, as to enable it 
might) to disregard popularity in the western and other 
ortion’, provinces, and to encounter with impunity public 
esideni]| odium—the necessary consequence of a manifest 
beyond breach of faith—the public officers endeavoured to 
m i rendor a Treaty (which had been solemnly and 

isider¢’ voluntarily entered into) “obsolete.” 

of hij i Report.—Paragraphs 19th, 20th, and 21st, 
in then pier repeating that “the Ist article of the Treaty of 
colle ae rect May 1805, merely indicated an intention 
mel the British Government, which was never fulfilled,” 
pe Poced to state, that “a part of the instructions” 
Ola (whi i Resident from the Supreme Government 
he iit! Majest Hyas Tonal from the knowledge of His 
Crow ascribet pero uces the impression that the intention 
1 in the that ‘fen o the article | In question was not even at 
ton Have € (1805) entertained ; for it is stated that if 
he itl admit ne of the assigned territory shall hereafter 
i | rel ajesty. “a the monthly sum to be advanced to His 
ateme Which Ea e <inerensed to one lack of rupees ; 
5 isë] ‘consistent Si Sir Charles Metcalfe observes “is 
ich pit) te net aac any intention that the whole of 
o imm] Cultivation) age the territory” (after the improved 
ter ough this» ould go to His Majesty ;” and that, 
by i) to Hi NES pen was never communicated 


. His 
ei wit 5 1 S A 
eniatio™ ae Propriety. be y the Resident, yet it may now 


soslf € real ve cited, asa means of ascertainin 
ae to the Rie gone of the Government with regard 
of tH Sven (the a of the 23rd May 1805, although they 
Sof Hy  SAtied into ene of the instructions) “were not 
pereo] g furth of cct. and the honourable gentleman 
eotitl® Preme Goy, Opinion, that the intentions of the 
ome a reien aaa „Although they were overlooked 
engi trent forward. is Majesty, may now be 
7 nat t of the or consideration, because the 
onl | ae y “gratuitous? of Delhi by the English 
COM ~e e { 
j tonnag marks, Ty, - 
ose page Sin RS ma ahs first place, it is evident 
nem | Goven?! the er calles own statement, that a 
aber Ament to iS actions from the Supreme 


esident, concerning the Treaty 
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of 1805 which states. that “should the revenue of 
the assigned territory hereafter admit of it, the 
monthly sum to be advanced to His Majesty might 
be increased to one lack of rupees,’ was never 
communicated to the King, and consequently it 
cannot zow be urged as a reason for violating the 
Treaty of 1805, which was solemnly contracted, and 
publicly announced, and recognized in the regulations 
of Government. Had that part of the instructions 
concerning the Treaty been communicated to His 
Majesty. and notwithstanding he had agreed to the 
articles of the Treaty, this circumstance might 
probably by some persons be evasively adduced, for 
the purpose of weakening the claims of His Mijesty. 

say evasively; because even that part of the 
instructions which was withheld from His Majesty 
by the Resident, (and which declares, that in the 
event of an increased augmentation in the revenue 
of the Crown-lands, the personal royal stipend should 
be increased to one lack of rupees monthly,) does 
not affirm, that in the event of the progressive 
improvement of the Crown-lands beyond one lack 


monthly, nevertheless, the stipend should remain 
fixed at that sum. I might also, by a parity of 
Teasoning, according to the arguments used by 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, assert that the iatentions 
entertained privately by the Goverament in 1805, 

had in fact “become null and void from havin 

never been carried into effect, or having been shortly 

set aside” by the public execution of the Treaty of 

1805; but [ refrain from resorting to such a mode l 
of argument, and I feel myself not transgressiog ; 
the bounds of decorum and respect when I assert, 
that by representing the Supreme Government as 
capable of wilfully withholding from His Majesty, 
a portion of the public instructions concerning the 
Treaty of 1805, a gross deception is, in addition to 
a breach of promise, imputed unintentionally to the 
British Government by the honourable gentleman. 
And if anything could possibly render the Treaty 
more bindiug, it would be, its having been (as 
Sir Charles Metcalfe states), ‘“‘voluntarily and k 
gratuitously entered into,” and solemuly ratified by | 
the representative of His Britannic Majesty. 
I have considerable pleasure in being enabled to 
corroborate this opinion by the disinterested testimony — 
of one of the ablest and most honourable of the 
Bengal civil servants. Mr. Alexander Ross, who was, 
for some years, the representative of the British — 
Government with the King of Delhi, and who has 
candidly observed in an official communication to his 
Government, that “as this statement’ (now brought 
forward by Sir Charles Metcalfe), “was never 
communicated to His Majesty Shah Alum, it cannot 
with propriety be mow cited,” as indicative of any 
intentions entertained by the Government in 1805, 
against the claims of His Majesty. 


33. Report.—The 22nd paragraph of th 
in giving the view most favourable for Gover: 
admits, that “an increase of 40,000 rupees 
was contemplated beyond the amo’ 
then granted (ze. in the year 1805), 
increase which has since taken place 
that extent.” oa 

34. Remarks—This admission, 
evinces the justuess of at {3 
Majesty's demands for th 
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35. Report.—The 23rd paragraph of the Report 
states, that “the obligation which the British Govern- 
ment had imposed on itself, was that of providing 
adequate means for the support of the King and his 
household, in a manner suitable to the condition in 
which he was placed; while in policy it was in- 
expedient that the provision granted should exceed 
an amount sufficient for that purpose.” os 

36. Remarks.—The obligation which the British 
Government imposed on itself, was fully set forth in 
the Treaty of 1805; and had they deemed the 
appropriation to His Majesty of the total amount of 
the revenue, arising from the improved state of the 
Grown-lands, as being at all impolitic or likely to 
give tise to alarms (however ill-founded), prejudicial 
fo the Supreme Government, the latter had it 
completely in their power to demand or enact any 
honourable and suitable stipulations they deemed 
requisite; such, for instance, as His Majesty has now 
yoluntarily proffered of not keeping in his own 
possession more than a certain sum of money ata 
time, and investing, in the East India Company’s 
treasury, the remainder of his revenue (which might 
occasion the entertaining of fears unworthy of his 
fidelity). 

37. Report.—In the 24th paragraph Sir Charles 
Metcalfe states that “it has been contended” (by Mr. 
Ross the late representative at the Court of Delhi), 
“that these are not reasons which can be urged for 
not fulfilling the promises supposed to be contained 
in the Treaty of 1805.” But the honourable 
peuleman nevertheless is of opinion, that the reasons 

ehas already adduced have shewn that the said 

Treaty “was virtually annulled almost as soon as it 

was formed; that it was not at any time a stipula- 

tion ; that the territory to which it related was for 

the most part alienated within a few months from 

its date; and that the whole revenue of what was 

ARL reserved would not nearly pay the present allowance 

: to the Royal Family.” 

_ 98. Remarks.—As I have clearly demonstrated 

in the preceding remarks, that the Treaty was not, 

i as Sir Charles Metcalfe states “virtually annulled 

| almost as soon as it was framed ;” that the Treaty 

| of 1805 was a stipulation voluntarily and deliberately 

entered into with His Majesty by the British Govern- 

ment; that the alienation of a part of the territory 

assigned as the Orown-lands of His Majesty, was 

an act with which the King had no power to 

interfere, the administration and management of the 

said lands being entirely in the hands of the British 

Resident, according to the 2nd article of the same 

Treaty; and that, consequently, the amount of 

revenue arising from the lands which the Resident 

retained or gaye away to others, is still due to His 

Majesty, the opinion expressed by Mr. Ross stands 
yalid and unimpeached. 


39. Report.—The 25th paragraph of the Report 
states, that “it appears that it was the sntention of 
our Government at that early period (viz. in 1805), 
to assign a territory for the support of the Royal 
_ Family; and fixing the stipend at a certain amount 

) pay the deficiency of the revenue from the 
any’s treasury. It is not quite clear, because 
t parts of the Resolution are not consistent 
eh other, whether it was intended that the 
shou d enjoy any amount of revenue that might 
from the Oe to be assigned, or that his 
‘should be limited to the maaimum mentioned 
at’ be given, if the territory should ever 
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uch. The settlement of this point is of 
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the less consequence, as the territory mentioned 


the Resolution was for the most part alienated, y evident 


centlem 


not assigned.” ae 7 x a 
40. Remarks.—The admissions in this paragra be imi 
though mingled with doubt by Sir Charles Meteal Ae sup 
are not a little remarkable, after the train, pa the 
reasoning previously adduced by the honour) should 


gentleman, with a view to shew that such an intent tionate 
could not have been contemplated by the Brij? sti end. 
Government; for, observes the honourable gentlem, EE 
in the 15th paragraph of his Report, “it is qù that the 
clear that no such engagement (as the Treaty , the Ri 
1805), “was supposed to exist, and the only noti the tert 
entertained at that time was, that the King wast ous cal 
pensioner of the British Government, who were tory coi 
take care of him by a handsome provision, and th as to at 
all the territory in our possession was at ouro allowan 
disposal.” However, the doubt expressed by {this st 
Charles Metcalfe might perhaps have been suggest; moment 
by the articles of the instructions to the Resid docume 
in 1805, which, in the honourable gentleman’s opiniu! mitted 
are “inconsistent with each other.” To an impart the Go 
judge, no inconsistency or want of explicitness m pact, € 
I think, be observable in the articles of the Tre) engager 
which were presented to the Emperor Shah Alum} hereafte 
1805, so the instructions of Government to tthe ex 
Resident ‘appear quite consistent with each oth Were a 
though the last article was not explicitly expres in any 
by Government; as is fully explained in my obsem ment, 
tion (Par. 32) on the 19th, 20th, and 21st paragra: would 
of the Report. The alienations to other individu: scarcely 
by the Resident, of a portion of territory assigni gentlem 
to His Majesty, which may have been caused! this sı 
some unforeseen circumstances, and which took piin one 
without the consent of the King, cannot be addue Suprem 
as weakening the claims of His Majesty to the wht W ich 
of the revenues of the territories assigned to him,“ and B 
justify the charge which the honourable gentleman 7g 
brought against the Supreme Government, of inu s Sn N 
sistency in its resolutions. P aa i 
41. Report.—The 26th paragraph of the RE Metcal 
states, “that the only principles acted upon by D vrhige 
British Government with relation to the stipendi ent r 
the King of Delhi” were, “that the stipend of Bot 1809 
Majesty should be liberal and suitable to his coni not 
tion ; but that it should be fixed and limited aee Period? 
ing to the exigencies of the Royal Family, an H states,” 
available resources of the British Government,” © 9 
Sir Charles Metcalfe states, that he “does n0 H has fa 
why it should depart from those principles, m of this, 
reference to a doubtful construction of an intenti such as 
which, whatever it may have been, was laid a 
almost at the moment when it was conceived.” | 


42. Remarks.—My observation upon, fp aigra 
paragraph is, that the principles which actuated th a 
Supreme Government could only be divine Ly at, ir 
their solemn engagement and public announce, Der 
of them, and these are entirely in favour 
right which Sir Charles Metcalfe is pleased to 
‘a doubtful construction.” | ù 
a 4. Report.—The 27th paragraph asserts "i 
there is no want of reason for believing tha 4 Hi 
real intention of the resolution of May l 
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t (and so far I agree with the honourable 
ge i) that the stipend of His Majesty should 
pen nited ‘+o a certain amount, only so long as the 
aragra a mit arising from the Crown-lands assigned for 
Meteal "eY support of the Royal Family, did not exceed the 
train | e RA allowed ; but that, as soon as the reyenues 
montak should exceed that stipend in any degree, a propor- 
intenti rionate increase should take place in the Royal 
] Bri? stipend: This positive declaration or fact, cannot 
entlem 6 altered by the supposition of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
is qù that the promise made by Government to augment 
reaty ithe Royal stipend, in proportion to the increase of 
ly noti the territorial revenue, was founded upon an _errone- 
; Was tious calculation, that the revenue of the Delhi terri- 

were tory could not possibly “increase to so great a degree 
and thas to admit of a payment greater than the limited 
our o allowance ultimately contemplated.” I have admitted 

by dlthis supposition of the honourable gentleman for a 
suggest! moment, although it is unsupported by any official 
Reside) document that I am aware of; but I may be per- 
opinig) mitted to inquire, Does not national honour bind 
impart the Government to the fulfilment of a solemn com- 
ness wi pact, deliberately entered into, even if a part of its 
e Tre) engagement rested on a calculation which might 
Alumi hereafter be supposed not to come up entirely to 

to tthe expectations of one of the contracting parties ? 
h ott Were a contrary mode of reasoning to be adopted 
xpress) in any, the most trifling domestic or social agree- 
obser ment, the confidence between man and his fellows 
agra would be irretrievably destroyed. Indeed, I can 
dividu scarcely persuade myself, that the honourable 

assigns gentleman could have reflected, when he adverted to 
aused i this supposition, which if admitted as ajust rule 
ook pein one instance, would be a fair precedent for the 
addu supreme Government to lay aside the obligation into 
he es they entered with the Zumeendars of Bengal 


tione _- 
ated ovid 
1 à ventleman 


j hime and Behar, in 1793; on the plea, that their | 
A 5 a, the ands, 
oman M Taga s gomont of which was rendered permanent in 
inai 1093, yield a greater 
plated 2 a ra ae revenue than was contem- 
Repi Metcalfe ports In the 28th paragraph Sir Charles 
: ates, that he “cannot concur ia the opinion 


tipend! ee pen expressed” (by Mr. Ross, the Govern- 
of E gent at Delhi, in 1823), “that the Resolution 


18 to be considered 
. agree with 
| Period?” Which 
q States, “yy 


ns invalid, because it does 
ae Tene ae nen of a prior 
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has often applied for an 
18 nothing on record,” 
honourable gentleman, 
Majesty’s desire to have 
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LAND T 
regulated extension of His Majesty’s stipend, by 
“the amount of revenue” accruing from the anticipated 
extended cultivation of the Crown-lands, and the 
improved condition of the cultivators. 

49. Sir Charles Metcalfe frequently adverts in the 
foregoing paragraphs of his Report, to the remarks 
made by Mr. Ross, in his communication to Govern- 
ment, dated the 13th of June, 1823, wherein Mr. 
Ross expresses His Majesty’s desire to have his 
stipend regulated by the amount of revenue produced 
in the Delhi territory. This circumstance of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s adverting to the communication 3 
in question, shews that the honourable gentleman 
must have read this official document, communicating , 
the desire of the King to have his stipend 4 
inereased, in proportion to the augmentation of the 
revenues of his Crown-lands. I have, therefore, to 
regret, that this fact should have escaped his adver- 
tence, when the honourable gentleman stated that 
there was nothing hitherto on record to that effect. 
Indeed, for the first two or three years succeeding the 
Treaty of 1805, His Majesty made no application to $ 
Government for an increase of stipend, in consequence $ 
of the unsettled state of the country ; but at the z 
time of the administration of Lord Minto, in 1809, 
His Majesty renewed his application for an increase 
of stipend, and incurred considerable expense in 
deputing an Envoy to Calcutta, to represent his i 
claims; as is evident from the minute entered by : 
that nobleman in the same year. But to the great q 
surprise of His Majesty, he was informed, that the 
Governor General in Council had made a partial 
augmentation to his stipend, without reference to the 
enhanced revenue derivable from the Crown-lands 
assigned for the support of the Royal Family ; though 
his Lordship, being aware of the unjustness of the 
measure, expressed in his minute, that the: arrange- 
ment of the Government would prove dissatisfactory 
to the King. His Majesty finding he could not 
procure an adjustment of his claims from Lord Minto, 
waited the arrival of his successor, the Marquis of 
Hastings; and being unable to afford the expence of 
another Envoy to Calcutta, awaited the expected visit 
of the Marquis to His Majesty at Delhi. This inter- 
view was, however, prevented by an unforeseen and 
unfortunate obstacle, and the preferring of His 
Majesty’s demands to the Governor General himself, 
was necessarily postponed until Lord Amherst 
assumed the reins of Government, when, on his visit 
to Delhi. the King again advanced his claims, and 
his Lordship referred them to Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
for his opinion on their validity. From this brief 
recital, to say nothing of the perpetual complaints — 
made to the Resident, it is clear, that although 
considerable delay has been unavoidably incurred 1 
bringing forward His Majesty’s appeal agai 
wrongs which His Majesty suffered from Lord 
yet the insinuation that His Majesty has only 
preferred a new demand against the British Go 
ment, will be perceived to be perfectly unfounded. — 
: 50. Report.—The 30th paragraph of the Repi 
states, that “it was the expresse tion | 
Marquis of Wellesley’s Government 
to increase the personal stipend of. 
100,000 rupees per month, when 
assigned for the payment 3 
yield : 


58 


exclusive of lands which Sir 


rupees per mensem, ve 1S 
“yield more than 5000 


Charles Metcalfe imagines e than ov 
rupees per mensem, and 2000 rupees which ihe King 
appropriates from the allowance assigned for the 
Heir-apparent.” Sir Charles Metcalfe, therefore, 
conceives, “the difference to be less than 10,800 
rupees,” while the honourable gentleman admits that, 
“by another calculation, it may be 16,800 rupees per 
mensem. In support of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
conception—vix., that it is 10,800 rupees a month, 
which fall short of the promised personal stipend, 
and not 16,800 rupees a month, the Report states 
that “it is not clear, that the personal stipend of 
100,000 rupees per mensem, was to have been 
exclusive of allowance for festivals, commuted after- 
wards to 6000 rupees per mensem, and if not, the 
difference will be only as first stated--v/v. ‘10,800 
rupees ;’ the Nuzzurs presented to His Majesty by 
the British Government, exceeding, it is supposed, 
1000 rupees per mensem, are not included in the 
statement, nor those which His Majesty receives 
from the natives of all ranks.” 

51. Remarks.—It cannot escape the notice of 
every reader of this Report, that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
has unequivocally admitted, that it was “the expressed 
intention” of the Marquis of Wellesley’s Government 
in 1805, to increase His Majesty’s personal stipend 
to 100,000 rupees per mensem, whenever the territory 
should yield a “net revenue adequate to the supply 
of the proposed increase.” But the opinion offered 
by the honourable gentleman, that “this arrangement 
was superseded by an act of Lord Minto’s adminis- 
tration, in 1809,” is unsupported by argument, and 
inequitable in its effect; since the obligatory and 
yoluntary arrangement made during the administra- 
tion of the illustrious Marquis of Wellesley approved 
of by the Court of Directors, and the British 
Parliament by which the British faith was irrevocably 


pledged to the Royal house of Timour, could 
not be “superseded,” or “set aside,’ by the act 
of any ulterior administration, or Government, 


without a direct and public violation of national 
faith, and a sacrifice of the unstained honour of the 
British name. This obligatory arrangement with the 
Royal house of Timour was so far considered binding, 
that although Lord Minto practically infringed 
thereon, yet having no power “to supersede” or set 
aside a solemn compact made by his predecessor, and 
guaranteed by the British Government, he gave such 
a colouring to his resolutions on the subject, as 
should make it appear that he was intent on fulfilling 
the engagement entered into by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, in 1805; for his Lordship, in a minute 
dated 17th June, 1809, in stating his reasons for 
augmenting the Royal stipend, observes that this 
measure “is expedient, with reference to a conditional 
promise to that effect, made with Shah Alum, in 
1805, and to fulfil the obligation of the public faith.” 
52. These expressions of Lord Minto appear to 
_haye made the intended impression on the Court of 
Directors ; so that, in their letter dated 4th September. 
1811, they did not scruple to admit, that “the period 
had arrived at which it became incumbent on the 
_ British Government, to fulfil the promise made by 


‘Wellesley, on the part of the British 

e King of Delhi, and Royal ROES ct Baa a 

53. I may also be permitted 
teney, which is display 
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exclusive of the allowance for festivals, afterway 
commuted to 6000 rupees per mensem. Tam a 
loss to comprehend, how Sir Charles Metcalfe, wh 
is distinguished for his accurate knowledge d 
diplomacy and Court affairs, should for an insta) 
imagine that allowances ‘for festivals and Cow, 
ceremonies, were meant to be included in a “person 
stipend.” 


In every document relating to the public auf! 


of His Majesty, the amount of money assigned f, 
public festivals, is separately set forth, and ing 
instance does it appear, that an idea was oy! 


entertained by the Government, of consolidating th) 
most indispensable branch of Court expenditure, wii 
the personal stipend of His Majesty : nor can | 
perceive the object which Sir Charles Metcalfe hi 
in view, when introducing the subject of the Naz 
given to [is Majesty by the Resident, and “by t 
natives of all ranks:” J trust the honoutal 
gentleman did not also mean to include those sur) 
in the personal allowance for the King. | 
In justice to His Majesty’s claims, it may be m 
fairly advanced, that the arrears due to His Maje 
for his personal support alone, are 40,32,000 rupe 
even according to the admission of Sir Chat! 
Metcalfe, calculating at 16,800 rupees a month, fri 
the year 1809 to the present period. 
54. Report.—The 3lst paragraph 
state of the Hon. Wast India Company’s 
and observes, that 
surplus revenue, the increase of the comforts oft 
Royal family might be a fair object for liberal o 
sideration.” But even then, observes Sir Chan 
Metcalfe, “the pinched situation of many oft 
Sulateen (relatives of the King), muck more unga) 
requires relief.” P| 
55. Remarks—The plenitude, or otherwist’ 
the treasury of the Hon. East India Company, w 
not in the most remote degree affect the Jaw!) 
claims of His Majesty, who seeks no favour i 


treasut 


justice. And here Sir Charles indirectly admits i 
justice of His Majesty’s claims ; but pleads i 
inability of the Company to meet them. The rent 


ou “the pinched situation” of some of the Ry 
family, which Sir Charles Metcalfe here acknowlett 
is most probably founded on his personal experien 
and, I doubt not His Majesty will be highly ples 
to see the British Government manifesting its o 


passion towards them, and alleviating their disti 


All that His Majesty wishes is, that relief shou 
rendered them, but not at his expense. j| 
56. Report.—The 32nd, 33rd, and 34th Mi 
graphs of the Report, remark on the net revenii 
the Delhi territory (under the present bount 
after the several alienations), which Sir © 
Matcalfc is of opinion, would scarcely pay the mê 
stipend of 100,000 rupees, if the expenses "d 
maintenance of the troops and Government s 
to be included. and the honourable gentleman Sii 
that the maintenance of the troops was Fy 
indicated, if ever the revenue should be adedquis 
it, by the following extract from the notes of Di 
tions to the Resident in prem 
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-7 “The only meaning” says Sir Charles Metcalfe, 

oO ached to this passage, seems to be, that the 
so ie f the troops is to be paid from the territory 
expense OF it that the King’s stipend is to be fixed, 
and Rot to be diminished, if the expense of the troops 


ed the estimate, nor to be increased, if the expense 
ex short of the estimate.” 
58 


assig ne! 


Remarks.—In remarking on these paragraphs, 

ist first observe, that, even if the private instruc- 
if wal to the Resident in 1804, were to be considered 
east yet I do not think that the interpretations 
is ne by Sir Charles Metcalfe are conclusive. By the 
ENET said to have been contained in the instructions 
to the Resident in 1804 (His Majesty’s stipend shall 
not be affected by the fluctuation in the charge of the 
force), Government meant to secure the certainty, for 
the time being, of the stipend assigned to His Majesty, 
that it might not be affected by the number of troops 
quartered in the Delhi territory. But I can by no 
means acquiesce 1n the conclusion drawn therefrom, 
that, by preventing the fluctuation arising from rapid 
and uncertain charges, the personal allowances of 
His Majesty were intended to be permanently limited ; 
since by the 11th article of the Treaty of 1805, it is 
stipulated, “that the expense of the troops, police 
corps, etc. in the Delhi territory, shall be defrayed 
by the Hon. Company.” 

59. Report.—The 35th paragraph states, that “it 
the intentions of 1804 were super- 
seded by those of 1805, and were not acted on; so 
also the intentions of 1805 were not acted on, but were 
immediately set aside, and were finally superseded 
and abrogated by the arrangement of 1809.” 

60, Remarks.—Whatever were the intentions of 
ie Ces General in 1804, which Sir Charles 
Tae = th verts to, they are to me unknown, and 
aes he honourable gentleman observes, merely 
¢ tons, and not acts, cannot, of course, be adduced 
the honourable gentleman’s opinions ; 
alleged “intentions,” are directly at 
the correspondence land obligatory 
contained), between His Majesty, and 


besides, these 


promises therein 


| ma of Wellesley, and Lord Lake, in 1803, 


m my remarks on the 7th tagr 

(wid aie e 7th and 8th paragraphs, 

i eN 13, page 12, supra) and also negatived by 
alions of the Supreme Government, in the 


year 1804. Š 
S04, and several succeeding years, and by the 


Treaty of 1805. 


ative of th Pe . 

resented í e British nation, and personall 
Gan i ae _ Majesty by the English Hesident X 
elhi: an engagement, it remem- 
enel by the local Government 
o y the Court of Directors of the 
-ompany, and approved of by the 
a aswell as publicly announced 
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of 1805 was; whether to limit the King’s stipend to a 

fixed amount, or to give him the net revenue of a 
territory.” In reply te which I have only to observe, 

that the honourable gentleman must have overlooked 

the Ist, 7th, and 8th articles of the Treaty, while 

making the above assertion; for, in the aforesaid 

articles, it is, as I have previously stated, most fully 

and clearly expressed, that a certain territory “is 

fixed as the Crown-lands of His Majesty ;’ that the 

Royal stipend should be paid, whether the full 

amount of that stipend was or was not collected by : 
the British Resident, from the said Crown-lands; i 
and that when the: revenues of them increased, | 
His Majesty would receive a proportionate augmenta- 

tion in his stipend. 

63. It is, moreover, unaccountable how Sir Charles 
Metcalfe could have expressed this doubt, after 
having previously affirmed, in the 27th paragraph 
of his Report, that “there is no want of reason for 
believing that the real intention of the Resolution of 
May, „ 1805, was, that the King’s stipend should be 

xed.’ 

This, as well as many other similar inconsistencies 
of opinion, exhibited in the honourable gentleman’s 
Report, is strongly indicative of the insurmountable f 
obstacle which the justice of a cause, based on facts, i 
opposes to all the attempts at perversion that the ; 
best talents are capable of suggesting. 

64. The second clause in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s i 
summary, is “There is strong reason to believe, that : 
the utmost contemplated, in any event, was the 
maximum of fixed stipend, mentioned at that time.” 
[t is evident by the 7th article of the Treaty, that, 
owing to the fluctuating state of the revenue in the 
Crown-lands, during and for some ‘time succeeding 
the war, a minimum allowance was assigned to the 
Royal Family, payable out of the Government 
treasury; and it is equally certain, by the plain 
language of the Sth article of the Treaty. that the 
stipend of the King was not to be limited to any 
maximum, ‘but to be increased in proportion to the 
“extended cultivation and improved condition of the 
Ryots,” in the Crown-lands of His Majesty. 

65. The third clause of the summing up of the 
Report, is as follows:—‘‘Supposing the net revenue 
of the territory to have been meant, without 1 mita- 
tion as the amount of the stipend, if is not clear 
that it was settled what really constituted net revenue, 
and what expenses were to be included or excluded, 
with reference to the charges to be borne by the 
territory; although it is manifest, that in 1804, the 
expense of the troops was considered as a charge to 
be borne by the territory.” 

66. It is not a matter of supposition, 
that the entire revenue o 


borne by the Orown-lands, it is fully s pal 
11th article of the Treaty of 1805, that © 

of the troops, Polite corps, etc., employe 
Crown-lands, shall be defrayed 
East India Company.” Peay 
67. The fourth clause of the 
that “whatever was the intentio. 
never acted on.” H: 
commented full 
state, that t 
acted k 


teat ae 
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“the territory on the banks of the Jumna, the 
revenues whereof are assigned to His Majesty,” were 
“exempted from the imposition of cerlain customs and 
laws, &c. Moreover, the language of the 43rd, 44th, 
and 49th paragraphs of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Report, 
are most palpably at variance with the unqualified 
Statement in the summary, and my quoting them 
here will leave me quite free from the necessity of 
further demonstrating the incorrectness of the 
honourable gentleman’s assertion. 2 
65. In the 43rd paragraph. of Sir Charles 
Metealfe’s Report. it is affirmed, that the 5th article 
of the Treaty of May, 1805, “May be said to be in 
force;’—again, in the 44th paragraph of the same 
Report, that “the operation of the 6th article has been 
long discontinued ;” and again, in the 49th paragraph 
of his Report, the honourable gentleman asserts that 
“the llth article’ of the Treaty “has been fulfilled 
by us.” 
69. The 5th clause of the summary states, that 
“the territory specified as to be assigned to the King, 
was given away to other Chiefs, and what was 
: reserved of it, was beyond measure inadequate to 
Sel defray the expense of his stipend.” In reply to 
if which, I have already observed in my remarks on the 
DA lith and 17th paragraphs, that according to the 2nd 
Sean article of the Treaty of 1805, the management of the 

4 Crown-lands continued to be vested in the British 
a Resident at Delhi, solely, and. any alienations or 
oi acquisitions made by that officer, were accord- 
ing to his discretion, and cannot, 
for a moment, be supposed to invalidate the 
lawful claims of His Majesty, who, according to 
the terms of the Treaty, is entitled to the revenues 


therefore, 


arising from the Crown-lands, and not to the 
possession of them. 
70. The 6th clause of the summary states, that 


“the Royal stipends continued to be paid, without 
reference to the amount of revenue.” 

Iam ata loss to conceive what inference Sir 
Charles Metcalfe intends to be deduced from this 
statement ; for surely the honourable gentleman does 
not mean to inculcate the principle, that an infraction 
of an engagement, solemnly, deliberately, and publicly 
contracted, can justify in the most remote degree, its 
continued violation. 3 
_ 1, The 7th clause of the summary observes, “a 
final arrangement was made in 1809, by which an 

increase was allowed, and by which the assurances 
_ before held out to the King, were considered both by 

the Government in India, and by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors to be sufficiently fulfilled.” 

On this repeated assertion of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
Aw have only to observe, that the arrangement of 1809! 
was directly at variance with the unequivocally 
expressed articles of the Treaty of 1805, executed by 

Local Government of India, confirmed by the 
on. Court of Directors, and approved of hy the 
tish Parliament, as well as directly opposed to “the 

intention of the Marquis of W ellesley’s 

t in 1805” according even to the hononr- 
man’s Own statement, — 
angement of 1809, ever met with the 
the Hon. 


ed by the misrepresentation of the 
rovernment ; as is evident from the language 
he Court, in their letter, dated dth 

h they state that “the period 
ecame incumbent on the 
ufil the promise made by 
the British Govern- 


Eiri 


Court of Directors, it must ` 


_ Metcalfe’s 
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of the house of Timour.” I may also here Safe. 
assert, that it was not in the power of the 
Court of Directors, much less of the Local Gov, 
ment, to preserve good faith, and yet to anny, 
solemn engagement, entered into on the part of ù 
British nation, unless they would be justifie" 
publicly avowing their contempt of all _ engagemen 
and their disregard of the sanctions of Parliamey. 
and that nothing can bind them to the fulfilment 
a sacred promise, but their own temporary inter 
or the expediency of the moment. ; | 

72. The 8th clause observes, “If in. consequen 
of the apparent increase of revenue in the Da 
territory, it be proposed to revert to such parts | 
the intention of 1805 as related to the assignment, 
territory, it must be recollected that the preg 
southern division of the Delhi territory was m 
included in the assignment then contemplated, a 
that other districts which were then included, do w 
now form a part of the Delhi territory.” | 

With reference to this statement I can mer 
reiterate as before, that the acquisition ore alienati 
of territory to or from the Crown-lands by t 
Resident, was perfectly independent of His Majesty, 
the management of the said Crown-lands, accordit 
to the 2nd article of the Treaty, being placed at th 
entire disposal of that gentleman. l 

73. The 9th clause states, “It is remarkable thi 
the present revenue of the Delhi territory, alte, 
defraying the charges of local civil administratiei 
amounts nearly to the sum proposed in the libe 
arrangement contemplated in 1804, i. e., 30 lacks, o 
of which the military establishment also was to hi 
been paid ; and if the same plan were now adopti 
it would not produce any increase to the Kup 
stipend.” | 

Sir Charles Metcalfe has here apparently ove 
looked the 11th article of the Treaty of 1805, by wht 
“the expense of the troops, police corps, &c. employ’ 
in the Crown-lands” was stipulated “to be defray’ 
by the Honourable Company” ; otherwise the honoui 
able gentleman would not have supposed, that 0 
of 30 lacks (the revenue of the Delhi territory, ate 
defraying the local civil administration) “the militat 
establishment also was to have been paid.” J 


74. In the 37th paragraph, Sir Charles Metot 
thus concludes his summary. “On the whole 
does not seem to be sufficient reason to deviate H í 
the plan that hay been really acted on by the Bilt 
Government.” T should not be surprised if the We 
Government were to persist in pursuing the Py 
they have hitherto adopted, though manifestly 4 
violation of their sacred and obligatory promise) ipi 
it does not appear to me at all probable, that © 
British Government will for an instant sanction s 
direct a breach of faith as the violation 0 A 
engagement which was guaranteed to the Royal bory 
of Timour by the moral and political integriti 
the English nation. 

75. In the 38th 
offers the following 
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admitting the justice of His Majesty’s 


itl pS 
thereby tacitly the restitution of his rights a 


but making 


claims, epee It tain] found 

; of expediency. was certainly foun 
e Lo or politically necessary by the British 
con in 1805, to assign the revenues of a 


5 nt m 5 
pel Gutrortion of land for the support of the King 


of Delhi and the Royal Family of Timour; 
but the honourable gentleman is of opinion, that it 
is now “very inconvenient” to adhere to the engage- 
ment thus solemnly promised and ratified ; I am, 
therefore, anxious to know whether in his estimation, 
justice and conscience ought to be made subservient 
to convenience ? 

i 77. Sir Charles Metcalfe does not deny the dis- 
tressed situation of His Majesty, but supposes that 
“the greatest exigency, as before remarked (in his 
3lst paragraph), is with reference to the scanty 
allowances of some of the Sulateen.’’* Notwith- 
standing the repeated professions of attachment and 
the British nation towards the Royal 
house of Delhi and the promises made to His 
Majesty “in the name of the British Government” 
(as quoted in my remarks on his 7th paragraph), 
wherein it is stated, that “every demonstration of 
respect, and every degree of attention which can 
contribute to the ease and comfort of His Majesty 


* Relations of the King. 


—__ 


THE TEMPLES AT NEMAWAR 
A. C. BANERJI 


EMAWAR or Nemawoor is 
village ‘in the dominions of His 
Tighness the Holkar of Indore. 

the haml ing between 22°30 N., and 77°37 E. 

i oh i Ag 1S picturesquely situated on the 

ank of the river Narmada, and is 


menti 
Mp I by the celebrated Muslim traveller 
wuni as 


a small 


“port of the Archeological Survey 
March estern Circle, for the year ending 
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account of the 
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A 


and the Royal Family, will be manifested on the 
part of the British Government, and that adequate 


PANES TASAN 


provision will be made for the support of His 
Majesty, his Family and Household” (Vide, par. 12 
page 12, supra), I deeply regret that the Local 


Government should have so entirely overlooked these 
national and solemn obligations; and that, although 
the “pinched situation of many of the Sulateen” has 
been brought to their notice by the British Resident 
at Delhi, so long ago as June 1827, that, nevertheless, 
no measures have been taken for the alleviation of 
their distress ; and an appeal to their humanity has 
met with the same reception as an application to their 
justice. 


——— 


RO ee See Re RMS deta el oko 


The wrong done to His Majesty, the King of 
Delhi, by the continued violation of the Treaty, 
became at last so glaring, that in 1823, Alexander 
Ross, Esq., the Agent of the Governor General at 
Delhi, felt bound in conscience, to state his view of 
it (however disagreeable this might be to his superiors) 
in the form of a letter to the Governor General in 
Council, through the Persian Seeretary’s Office, which 
I here subjoin :* 


* For considerations of space this report cannot 
be printed here. It will, however, be reproduced in 
full in the Sahitya Parishad Edition of the Works of 
Rammohun. ; 


The bigger temple at 
complete, and with the exception of so 
slight modern additions on the roof of 
mandapa it has not suffered any damage or 
undergone any alteration during the eight — 


hundred years of its existence. The temple 
dedicated to Siva, and is called b loea 
people as Siddhanatha or Siddhesvara te 


The materials with which the — 


temple were 
sandstone. The 


to the height 
the same mat 
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State authorities. The temple of Siddhanatha- 
Mahadeva consists of a sabka-mandapa, and 
the garbhagriha surmounted by curvilinear 
sikhara. The temple was built on the river 
bank over a massive stone platform, and was 
surrounded by a rampart with bastions at 
regular interyals. The paved courtyard is 
irregular in shape. Thanks to the muni- 
ficience of Maharani Ahalya Bai the deity is 
still worshipped daily. 


Sculptures on the wall of the garbhagriha 


MANDAPA 


In plar the mandapais a square with 
porches projecting on three sides. Each of 
these porches rests on four small pillars. The 
of the mandapa is supported by ten 


aa A C-0. ublic Domai 
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. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 
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small pillars, four on sides and two in front 
The pillars bear high niches containing semi! 
divine figures. The intermediate space betwee, 
the smaller pillars of the mandapa is fille] 
with fine stone jali work. On cach side 
of the projecting porches are stone benches, 
without back rests. Below the level of thes 
benches the external surface of the walls of, 
the mandapa bears elaborate sculptural and 
other decorations, the principal feature ol 
which is a beautiful dado consisting of two! 


horizontal bands of carvings. The lower, 
band only 8” in height consists of a roy) 


d 1 
with sunken paneli 
female figures, 


of niches alternating 
They contain seated male or 
Above thisis the bigger row of about 22" 
in height with alternating niches and sunken 
panels as the lower one. The panels conta 
figures, while the niches bear divine, 


female i 
Below the pillasi 


or semi-divine figures. 
on each side of the porches there ar 
large niches containing divine figures. The 
two pillars of the porch facing south have the 
following figures grouped below them = 
(1) Brahmai, (2) Kali, (3) Karttikeyan, 
(4) Vaishnavi. On the south-eastern cont 
of the mandapa we find an image of Brahmi 
while in the south-western corner there ti 
an image of Mahadevi. In a niche by its side 
we find a male figure whose indentity t 
problematical. The figure is seen standing, 
near a man lying on his stomach, and has! 
seven-headed serpent above his head. 

holds a dagger and a thunderbolt in its Jeh 
hands, and a shicld with its upper right hand 
while the lower right hand is broken. , 
the absence of the plough and the drinkin 


bowl it cannot be regarded as an image 
Balarama. Below the pillars of the westai 


porch we find the following images i 
dancing Ganesa with six hands, (2) a male ( [i 
figure with cight hands and the lion a a 
vahana, (3) Varuna. The images below y 
pillars of the eastern porch are all ® 
and need not be taken into our considerati 
The pillars of the porch on the no 

side have the following figures :—(1) In 
(2) Chamunda, (3) Parvati. 


Doms 
No account of the sabha-mandapa 
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front magnificent dome that adorns it. Twelve 
semi. Seis (two large and ten small) of the 
twee Papa support the main frame of the 
filed j ri The first frame is a square made by 
O domis. = ; A 7 ; 5 

; ae be ams. o hes 
side four huge horizontal beams ; a ae 
es divine figures are Toun Se 

enches, containing divine figures we found on these 
these beams. The square frame in its turn supports 
‘alls of an octagonal frame formed by cutting of the 
l anil corners of the square frame by stones laid 


On the surface of these stones were 
carved huge kirtlimukhas. Over this was 
placed a sixteen-sided framo, supported by 
sixteen brackets with female figures (apsaras) 
Erom this frame the concentric 
the trabeate dome begin. The 
elaborately carved with pleasing 
and there is a long delicately 
caved pendentive hanging from the 
centre of the dome. Domes such as this 
one were once a common feature of ancient 
Jaina and Hindu temples of northern and 
western India. The dome of the Delvada 
temple at Mt. Abu was built on the same 
principle as this one, and ‘the dome of the 
Siddhanatha temple may be compared with 
ose of Vastupala temple at Girnar, and 
imala and Tejahpalas temples at Mt. Abu.*, 
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ANTARALA AND THE Door 


the eee the passage whieh connects 
eee 3 E aml the garbhagriha. The 
o 3 VE O A of the Siddhanatha 
eon a is inverted, fully blossomed 
for ite eae £ cor frame which is remarkable 
vertical TA cae eight bands of 
Theat a g5, and t wee: horizontal bands. 
With 9 female fa prendere ies design 
row of flying Se = S ee second is a 
ON O e ek le and the third a single 
Pillastey. in hi p. ah ne e Mert Oa fine 
We find a E “ah ief at the middle of which 
two A with foliage hanging down its 

‘Posed sides. The portion above 
a ge ae the lower part of the 
Ype of ilie etn spot design. This 
uilt duri e generally found in 

ring later medieval period, 
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CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri | 


there are projected a 


Door frame of the unfinished temple of Vishnu 


we find a male figure, probably a Stvagana. 
The next band consists of a row of human 
figures with clasped hands. The next one is 
a meandering creeper, and then double rows 
of lotus petals. Three of the bands are earried 
overhead horizoutally, at the centre of which 
is a small niche containing an image of Ganesa. 
Above the third” band is a projecting cornice, 
over whichis a big horizontal beam devided 
into nine compartments. “The central compart- 
ment bears an image of Siva with four hands, 
two of which hold a vina, andthe remaining 
left and right hands: hold a damaru, and skull 
cap. The Bull which is the vahana of Siva 


~ 


is also depicted. The other eight niches contain 


the images -of Brahmani, Mahe | 
Karttikeyani, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Indrani, 


Chamunda and Mahadevi. 


GARBHAGRIHA 
Internally the cella is a plai 


on four sides, and bet rce 
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graduated tints of shadows, but also produce a, 
violent but infinitely varied display of light and 
shade, enhancing thereby the exquisite beauty 
of the temple. The garbhagriha faces west 
on which side the mandapa has been built. 
Over the plinth of the temple, on the line of 
the string courses there isa row of kirtli- 
mukhas. Ata slightly higher level we find a 
series of niches containing anthropomorphic 
figures. Over this is a row of ninety-five 


divine or semi-divine figures. This endless 
procession of horizontal rows of 


sculptures that decorate the walls of the 
medieval temples is not a meaningless 
barbarity. The vast fabric is bound together 
by a system of thought. By studying them 
alone an observer can easily guess to which 
deity the temple was dedicated (this is specially 


Stone jali work : Siddhanatha temple 


useful when the cult image is missing, as is 


| the case with the unfinished Vishnu temple to 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


companions of ‘Vishnu. As the cult ma W 


be discussed in a subsequent section). Tn 
rows of tall, diving 


particular case the 
semi-divine figures depict the companions 
Siva, technically called the Stvaganas, A 
carvings on the garbhagriha of the Siddhangy 
temple may be compared with those, 
Kandavia-Mahadeva temple at Khajurah 
but unlike the Khajuraho temple this shri 
is free from all erotice scenes. 


l 


SIKHARA 


The Sikhara is the spire which invaria} 
surmounts the roof of the garbhagriha of i 
mediæval temples of northern India. The 
towers, though square in plan, usually have 
curvilinear outline in elevation. In the prese 
case the sikhara consists of five compon 
parts ; first the tower gradually decreasing) 
circumference with the increase of heigl 
Above it is a circular band, over it anoth 
circular band with human faces carved on 
over this is the amalaka, and above all t 
kalasa. The sikhara under consideration 
ina class by itself. While describing t 
garbhagriha we mentioned four projections! 
four . sides with: angular projections % 
recessed corners between them. Wach of tle 
angular projections bears five vertical rows 
miniature temple spires above them, wh 
the bigger projections bear four slighi 
inclined ridges. At the junction of the rid) 
and the roof of the sanctum, we find lat 
chaitya windows in high. relief, while t 
surface of the ridges is covered with chal 
window patterns. | 


THe UNFINISHED TEMPIE | 

On the northern side of the Siddha") 
temple there isa high mound called 10 
At the top of this we found the garbhagii 
of an unfinished: temple. The shrine #) 
east. The string courses of the, plinth consi 
of three bands. of lotus petals, two row) 
Airttimukhas, a row of clephants facing 
a row of dancing human figures. The pino 
decoration on the wall of the. garda. 
consists of a horizontal row of divine | 
36” in height, mostly those of Vishnugal™ | 


missing the figures of Vishnugana * 
that the builders intended to dedicat? . 
temple to Vishnu. The door frameis 9, 
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Door-trame of the Siddhanatha Temple. 
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hat of Siddhanatha temple. At the centre 
a horizontal lintels of the doorway we 
Oe f£ Badri-Narayana in a niche. 
y has four hands two of which are 
his lap in dhyanamudra. The left hand 
h (sankha), while the right hand 
Above these, is the . projecting 
cornice, over which we find a big slab contain- 
ages of Siva, and the divine mothers in 
low relief. Unlike the Siddhanatha temple 
this has one or two amorous scenes. The 
cella is a plain square. It has four brackets 
atthe corners and two on each of the three 
walls. These brackets support a square frame, 
over this is the octagonal frame, on which 
horizontal slabs of the roof rests. 


holds a cone 


ing im 


PLASTIC ART 


For the history of Indian art importance 

of these two temples cannot be exaggerated. 
The dissolution of the Gupta Empire disturbed 
the uniformity of plastic tradition that ruled 
over the greater part of India. Hence the 
difterent provinces evolved local styles under 
varying circumstances. ‘Thus we find the 
school of Bihar and Bengal in eastern India, 
Pallava and the Rashtrakuta styles in the 
distant south. In Central India we already 
uow of two distinct styles, one that 
starihiad under the patronage of the Haihayas 
Man aTh and the art of the Chandellas of 
a ae These two temples introduce us to 
a rteenee! of art and architecture. 
Sa al the members of the Paramaras of 
oe ere builders, but greatest of them 
G om ut most of their work are now 
allowed eee atomous city ‚of ancient India, 
great. floues, $ e name of Kalidasa and other 
; R s 2 Indian history,- stands now 
buildi ancient grandeur.. „At. Dhara 
ae sees that, still survive are all 
“racter. The iconoclastic zeal ot 


F Ce Cong y i ; 
| ofalmogy crotS has denuded the whole country 


baj 
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The local people told us that in many 
inaccessible parts of Malwa temples built by 
Bhoja still exist. But local’ traditions are 
unreliable, and the whole of Malwa, now 
being included in the territories .of various 
Native States, is terra incognita to non-official 
British Indian arehzologists. Therefore, these 
temples introduce us for the first time to 
the new type of temple architecture which 
Bhoja is reported .to have introduced in his 
realm. Apart from architecture the temples 
under discussion supply us with valuable in- 
formation about the condition of plastic art 
under the Paramaras of Malwa. 

The modelling of the figures on the 
garbhagrihas is vigorous, soft and graceful. 
While the figures of the Siddhanatha temple 
have a tendency towards volume, those on the 
unfinished Vishnu temple are remarkable for 
their youthful charm. Most of the reliefs 
being high, and, placed in niches and sunken 
panels, there is considerable field for light and 
shade. The jewelleries and other ornaments 
are laid in.a detached manner. The supple and 
rounded bodies are pleasing to look at, and a 
faint softness is traceable in ‘expressionless 
faces. The figures are absolutely without any 
motion, and the legs are rigid and awkward. 


oe 
There are many pilgrims’ records in the — 
Siddhanatha which ame  — 
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THE RACIAL FACTOR IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By SASADHAR SINHA, B. A. (CaL.), B. sc. (Ecox.), PH.D. (Econ.) (Lonp.) 


XCESSIVE preoccupation with the 
political history of the world during 


the last few centuries is apt to 

obscure one’s true historical perspec- 
tive with regard to the destiny of mankind. 
Looking at the gradual proliferation of Euro- 
pean domination over the entire globe, 
particularly during the nineteenth century, it 
is natural to arrive at the conclusion that this 
is the final verdict of history ; that this must 
always be so. The facile division of the 
human race into “white” and “coloured” with 
the tacit assumption that the “white” race 
must always be in the ascendant clearly 
demonstrates that this danger is not a pure 
fiction of fancy. If one casts one’s mind back 
sufficiently far and looks at the kaleidoscopic 
changes in history, one is struck by the fact 
that practically all races of the world, irrespec- 
tive of colour, have dominated other races 
and have been dominated by them in their 
turn. The true view of European domination 
over non-European races would thus be to 
look upon it as a temporary historical phase, 
as temporary as the Roman empire, the 
Moorish conquest of Spain, Mongol invasions 
of the Western world or the vanished glories 
of the Spanish empire. Aryans, Mongols, 
Semites, all have had their day. Indeed, we 
see before our very eyes vast changes taking 
place all over the world. The “menace of 
colour” is not so much a menace as a challenge 
of the bulk of humanity against the political 
and economic . hegemony of a minority of 
the European races. 

Faced with these developments, imperialism 
is no longer content with direct exploitation 
of the politically weaker races of the world. 
Tt seeks to build its edifice on the solid foun- 
dations of science. Anthropology, psychology 
and latterly, eugenics, have all been laid under 
contribution. Clearly in so far as they affect 
public policy, the pursuit of science is quite 
secondary to their purpose. ‘Thus, although 


it is usual to setup a cleavage between the 


mite” and the “coloured” races, it is found 


““uhite” races 
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that there is as little in common between thd 
themselves as between thog 
who are classed under the latter omniby ary 
designation. It is well known that the for. 
immigration policy of the U.S.A. and Australi) the 


is only a shade less discriminating against th) labo 
Southern or Eastern Europeans than agains simi 
the Orientals. Professor Griffith Taylor hy Prof 
gone so far as to assert that the Mediterranean) walk 


races are definitely inferior to the Mongols. I| the 
practice, therefore, the scientific generalization) reali 
on the superiority of the “white” races an, Beng 
nothing more nor less than an elaborat with 
apologia for the Anglo-Saxons—namely, that elem 
the present supremacy they have ove Sir 


. sa $) ¢ 
non-European races is both justified in fat the 


and in theory. | althe 
Briefly speaking, the race theory has takt) are 

as many forms as there are races in the worl Ista 

Thus, at the one end where the Europaj % 

races have been thrown together, as in t 3 a 
c 


United States and Africa, with the Negro® ; 
it has undergone its most monstrous evolution peor 


Miscegenation, which is well-nigh inevitall oe 
where two races co-exist, is worse than a exit T 
in these countries, although in both it} H Hels 
dominant races who were initially at fal a 
Nevertheless, the process continues. I ree 
America, according to some authorities, ay oi 


racial dilution is taking place on such ne 
scale through marriages of “whites” and “2 i 
whites” that any prediction with regard to H 


race 
acco 


‘ Ow 
racial future of the country is premati Poss: 
Nor is the verdict of science on i is ne 
marriages. between the “blacks”: au On 
“Whites” unequivocal. Some of the outst tang: 
ing Negroes of America, like Book! i isth 
Washington and Dubois, are of mixed Orbi that 
Indeed, there is a large yolume of opinion | prese 
show that in most cases the unfortunate rA i deva 


of such marriages are due more to S% 
disadvantages than to differences of 
Nurture rather than nature is at the $ 
of the evil. In Australia, for instan 
is said that marriages between C 
and Australians have been hap 
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and children of such marriages 


cessful, } 
u cared for than the 


“healthier and better 


are i ; i 
| white children in the same environment with 
| similar white mothers.” Professor J. W. 


| Gregory has joined issue with this statement, 
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but his objection may not be primarily eugenic, 
because almost immediately he adds that “the 
admission of Asiatics to Australia is unnecess- 
ary for the development of tropical regions, 
for... there is nothing in climate to prevent 
the development of tropical lands by white 
labour.” It is not improbable that a 
similar motive underlies the following remark. 
Professor Gregory writes: “Until my first 
walk through one of the crowded streets in 
the poorer districts of Calcutta, I had not 
realized the truth of the classification of the 
Bengali as Mongolo-Dravidian. I then noted 
with surprise the strength of the Mongolian 
element, which explains why the people, whom 
Sir Frank Younghusband aptly describes as 
the supple, quick, affectionate Bengalis,’ 


| although of remarkable intellectual capacity 


are of unusual mental 


; variability and 
instability.” * 


It is curious that he should 
on the same page classify the Eurasians as 
Aryans. “The objection to inter-racial inter- 
marriage ... does not apply to that of many 
People of different cultures, and even colour 
‘++ the Eurasian is the offspring of members 
na a race.” To assert that the 
lan oe whose parent on the Indian side may 
rests L a one of the ethnic groups com- 
racial, n = which are themselves mixed, is 
one peur obviously belongs to the same 
race nen value as to call a particular 
account fon J Variable and unstable and to 
moves Tit by its racial make-up. When, 
Possibili? oe turns to regions where the 
18 none ane mass admixture with Europeans 
3 o the argument takes its stand 
; Which are either fictitious or in- 


Uman reservoir called Asia will 


CVacta ts burst and 


Se Heed of colour. But, as Mr. H. G. 
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going forward in the population race, but the 
European and American communities are 
still going forward much faster.” 

The propagandist now shifts his ground 
and takes refuge behind such qualities as 
individual enterprise and initiative, which he 
claims as pre-eminently European, but the 
emergence of Japan as a successful military 
and industrial nation within the short space 
of fifty years has clearly demonstrated that 
such virtues are by no means a European 
monopoly. Prefessor Gregory is probably not 
aware of the contradiction when he concedes 
that “in ability the European is not probably 
superior to members of other races who have 
had an equal training and opportunity.” 
Be that as it may, there is little doubt that no 
finality can be claimed for the eugenic argu- 
ment. Apart altogether from its recent origin, 
the study of racial biology has hardly been 
carried out under conditions which make for 
complete objectivity. 

Lothropp Stoddard writes: “We whites 
will have to abandon our tacit assumption of 
permanent domination over Asia, while Asiaties 
will have to forgo their dream of migration 
to white lands and penetration of Africa 
or Latin America.” ; 

This puts in a nutshell the prime motive 
bebind racial antagonism, which in the last 
analysis is not really a conflict between white 
and coloured races, but between all races 
whenever and wherever they compete for 
their livelihood, for according to the same 
author, “even within the white world, migration 
of lower human types, like those which have 
worked such havoc in the United States must be — 
curtailed.” The political motive, the eugenic 
motive, are both subordinate to the economic 


America, Australia, and South Afr 
disfranchisement of the Negroes — 
Southern States of U. : 
domination of Europe over Asia ar 
in the same chain of a en 
Africa the black is so far 
to the white that the 1 
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from economic motive is shown nowhere 
better than in the Northern States of U. S. A. 
since the Negroes began to drift from the 
South to the industrial North on account of 
labour shortage during the War. “The entry 
of so many Negroes into the Northern labour 
market aroused jealousy and alarm among 
the white workers.” The history of the 
anti-Chinese, anti-Japanese and anti-Indian 
fecling on the Western coast of America is 
the same. They were welcome as long as 
they were needed for the opening up of the 
Pacific region and dispensed with as soon as 
they were found superfluous or too dangerous 
as rivals. The quota system applied -to 
European immigrants points in the same 
direction. “The result is,” says M. 
‘André Siegfried, “that according to the 1924 
law the anuual contingent can consist of only 
13.3 per cent. Latins and Slavs as against 
86.6 per cent Nordics. Out of 165,000 
allowed cach year, the Anglo-Irish can send 
62,000, the Germans 51,000, but the Italians 
only 3,845, and the Russians only 2,248.” 
Despite the outstanding contributions of the 
Jews to European ‘culture, anti-Semitism is 
more or less latent throughout Europe, and 
has lately burst into savage flames in Hitlerite 
Germany. Itis well known that it derives 
its main strength from economic jealousy. 
Nor is this entirely a European or American 
phenomenon. The economic motive which 
brought Japan to the mainland of Asia has led, 
as sure as night follows day, to the civilizing 
pretensions of Japan and its corollary, the 
race cult. The Asiatic “Monroe Doctrine” 
desired by Japan may never be realized, but 
it indicates which way the wind blows. 
Obviously, then, the so-called race theory 
has grown out of economic and consequently 
political necessities. Science is being prostitut- 
ed for shaping public opinion at home as 
well as for forging fresh chains for those 
who are the victims of this insidious propa- 
ganda. The psychological weapon becomes 


ae 
we) es 
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indispensable to the economic and politie 
armoury. It can be used both as a meth 
of offence and of defence. The qui. 
temporary ascendency, historically Speaking 
of Europe over the rest of the world is raisg 


to the status of a biological theory, whig 


while speaking for the white race only registal 
a subtle claim for the Nordics. It is a theo 
which is inwardly inconsistent, for while; 
speaks of racial superiority of the Norther 
races, it degenerates into staking economi 
claims for them over certain regions of th 
earth. Jt is inwardly uncertain, for its bas) 
motive is fear, fear of those races who mi 
yet play the historical roles that they playe 
in the past. Mr. Wells says: “They hada) 
sense of the transferability of science andi 
fruits. They did not realize that Chiname 
and Indians could carry on the work ( 
research as ably as Frenchmen al 
Englishmen.” The biological argument tho, 
raises issues which are as shallow as they a 
pernicious, because they not only divi) 
humanity into warring camps, but side-tm 
the one and the only relevant issue name 
the economic motive which lies behind all m 
conflicts, between one white race and anotht 
between one yellow race and another «l 
between all races. The pursuit of false g% 
only postpones the day when humanity W 
live at peace. | 
nea me oi a are. a a 
authors referred to in the article : i 
J. W. Gregory, D. sc, F. R. S, The Mon 
of Colour (Seeley Service and Co, London, 1; 
J. W. Gregory, D. sc, T. R. S, Raco “i 
Political Factor (Watts & Co.. London, 1931) | 
Lothropp Stoddard, The Rising | 
Colour (Chapman & Hall, London, 1920) 
H. G. Wells, The Work, Health 7 
Happiness of Mankind (Heinemann, London, 4 
A. Siegfried, America Comes of | 
(Jonathan Cape, London, 1927) mi 
` H. G. Wells rt Mi the Vo 
(The Labour Publishing Go, Fee oT aon, 19" 
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THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY AND DISARMAMENT. 
= WILL THE LABOUR PARTY TAKE THE LEAD ? 
By WILFRED WELLOCK 


Lasour OurnaAws WAR 


T last there is a glimmer of light upon 
the international horizon. Into the 


gloom caused by the failure of the 

World Disarmament Conference, the 
triumph of Hitlerism in Germany and the 
growth of Fascism on a fairly wide front, the 
British Trade Union Congress and the British 
Labour Party have thrown a challenge to 
militarism which is fraught with profound 
possibilities, and may be the beginning of a 
policy which will not only save the world from 


‘the horrors of another war but strike a mortal 


blow at the menacing spectre of Fascism. 

At Hastings the Labour Party at its recent 
annual Conference passed a resolution which 
instructs the National Executive Committee, 
m conjunction with the Trade Unions Congress 
and the Co-operative Movement : 


“to pledge itself to take no part in war and 
wo resist it with the whole force of the Labour 
Sement and to seek consultation forthwith 
Mou the Trades Union and Co-operative 
ne vements with a view to deciding and 
me aneng to the country what steps, includ- 
ean general strike, are to be taken to 
Tos ie opposition of the organized 
ee E ass moyement in the event of war 
a bol of war, and urges the National 
endeavor ies to make immediate nese acs to 
© Working ©. secure international action by 
orkers on the same lines,” 


Si . 5 7 

RRAS action was foreshadowed in the 
Reke on Disarmament at the Trade Union 

that n September, when it was decided 


av a x ; 
Consider Congress should be called to 
'ssue, While 9 i SSS 


Of ayy, development 

ty stilt ctual outbreak 
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the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Labour and Socialist International 
specially called “to give a lead to the working 
class when a state of crisis exists.” 

This resolution means that British Labour 
has definitely outlawed war. This view is 
confirmed by the title “Labour Outlaws War,” 
which Mr. Henderson gave to the speech in 
which he supported the resolution at the 
Hastings Conference, and by the assertion in 
that speech, that the step which had been 
taken represents 

“a formal break with the old traditions, with 

the blind loyalties which haye made the 

workers the victims of war. This new spirit, 
this willingness to dare and risk all thi 

in the cause of peace is, I am profoundly 
convinced, the beginning of wisdom and the 

best guarantee of victory in the battle for a 

secure peace. 

Mr. Henderson further reinforced this 
view by saying that another great War would 
destroy Socialism itself. 

Tt is quite clear, therefore, that’ so far as 
the Labour Movement is concerned, there is 
to be no more war. i 


DısarmamenT Must FoLLOW 

_ Now what is the logical consequence of — 
that decision? Tt is surely that disarmament — 
must become the definite policy of the Lab 
Party. se 

Obviously it is futile to sp a s 

‘£105,000,000'a year on maintainin: ilita 
system which is never to be used, 
‘by a Labour Government. Yi 
-will happen unless the Labor 
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DISARMAMENT AND THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


This raises the question of the extent to 
which a Labour Government ought to be tied 
to the League of Nations. 

It is admitted that a League of Nations 
is indispensable to the ordered Government of 
the world, and thus that it ought to be kept 
intact and made as effective an instrument as 
circumstances permit. Even if the League 
is unable to give effect to disarmament, the 
adoption of its procedure in a time of crisis 
may cause sufficient delay to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that at present the League, 
being composed of Capitalist States, ought 
not to receive the blind support of a Socialist 
Government. 

As time goes on, and the contradictions 
within the capitalist system sharpen, powerful 
clashes between capitalist and non-capitalist 
members of the League are bound to arise. 
Hence it may well be that decisions will be 
reached which no Socialist Government could 
accept. The Imperialist bias within the 
League was clearly demonstrated by its action 
over the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 
That bias has also been recognized in numer- 
ous Labour Party Conference resolutions, as 
in regard to possible concerted action by 
capitalist Powers within the League of Nations 
against Russia. 

Moreover the Hastings resolution quoted 
above authorizes strike action, etc., without 
reference to any decisions of the League 
of Nations, while, as already pointed out, the 
resolution of the I. T. U. Congress reserves 
to the Joint Committee of the I. F. T. U. and 
the L. and S. I. the right to determine who 
is the aggressor against whom boycott action 
is to be taken. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that no 
Socialist Government ought slavishly to accept 

all the decisions of a League of Nations which 
is mainly composed of Capitalist and Imperia- 
list States, and thus be tied to the Juggernaut 
of Militarism which the League of Nations at 
present maintains. It must surely claim the 


right to follow a more enlightened policy if it 


desires, especially since, as must be frankly 


admitted, the League of Nations is not as yet 
cable alternative to war. . ar : 


© 


‘League of Nations and from the 
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CAPITALISM Cannot Disarm 


This raises the profoundly importa 
question of whether Capitalism can disam 
I hold that it cannot, and for the prima 
reason that its policies produce the very fean 
and antagonisms which make huge and ey a 
growing armaments necessary. At this ve 
moment the principle of exploitation whichi 
inherent in Capitalism is throwing the worl) 
entire into chaos and turmoil. It is responsibk 
for the dictatorships in Russia, Italy, anf) 
Germany, as well as in many other countrig 
It is sharpening the clash between th 
classes in every European State, in th 
United States no less than in the Sout 
American Republics, and at last throughout 
the Far East. Its Imperialist manifestation) 
are fomenting revolt in India, in Africa, i 
the South American Republics, ete. Moreover 
as the capitalist system approaches collapst 
and so-called over-production stultifies ant 
destroys capital on the one hand and intensif 
poverty on the other, class antagonisms wl 
multiply and become more acute, whence feul 
will grow and prevent any real disarmament | 


years of discussion by the Disarmament H 
ference, than they were at the beginning: 

(3) The rapid rate at which national’ 
international crises are occurring makes 
impossible for those who support policie 
produce these crises to disarm. The 1% 
action of Germany. in withdrawing | fron 
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be regarded as a bolt from the blue, 
fore but as an inevitable product of 
Da lism, resulting from commercial rivalry, 
Ca d ‘War, an iniquitous Peace Treaty, 
en disarmament pledges, and class war 
within Germany itself. If proof be needed 
that such crises prevent Capitalism from 
disarming; I will cite the following evidence : 
(a) On Oct. 9,1933, Mr. Henderson, report- 
ingto the Bureau of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, admitted that “on the more important 


should not 


| questions the approach was manifestly influenc- 


ed by the present unsettled state of Europe 


| and the resultant distrust and fears.” 


(b) On Oct. 13, 1933 Sir John Simon stated 
that the proposed Disarmament Convention 
would have to be re-cast as “the present 
unsettled state of Europe is a fact, and states- 
men, in drawing up their plans have to face 
facts.” 

Hence, with sublime irony, Sir John 
pleaded for a modification of the proposed 
Convention, which he described by the word 
evolution. 

(4) Owing to the present break-up of 
capitalist civilization, Treaties and Conventions 
are being broken wholesale and thus becoming 
Note the following 
Instances : 
ro Japan, for Imperialist reasons has 
das Ty from the League altogether, thus 
vill ig the lengths to which the bie Powers 

80 In order to get their way. 

ermany, having despaired of the 


fague and of 4 eae i 
has left Bot: 1¢ Disarmament Conference 


© The All 
lonour their 
ave thus 
ersailles, 
C) 


clieves 


ied Powers have signally failed 
undertaking to disarm, and 
roken the Peace Treaty of 


Germany, revolting against what she 
9 be humiliating and indefensible 
in eee ‘Treaty, has to some extent 
The ce of that Treaty. 
T See Nations Gas Protocol 
ating iia oe aes the use in war of 
» S 


71 


1930, was 553, or 73 more than in 1925, 
the year in which the Gas Protocol was 
adopted. 

(5) The fact—and none will deny that 
it is a fact—that the Allied Powers will not 
disarm sufficiently to prevent Germany from 
rearming, means that when the latter takes 
place fear will grow, and will lead to an 
increase of armaments all round, which in turn 
will lead to war unless the control of the 
situation passes into other hands than those 
of capitalist governments. 

(6) The last piece of evidence I will give 
here is a quotation from the Constitution of 
the International Labour Office, viz., 

“The League of Nations has for its object 

the establishment of universal peace, and such 

a peace can be established only if if is based 

on social justice.” 

Thus the present capitalist League of 
Nations as an instrument for establishing peace 
is condemned by its own offspring, the I. L. O. 
The simple fact is that in the cauldron of 
world Capitalism more powerful fears are 
seething and are being created than have ever 
been known. Those fears will not only 
prevent disarmament but will give rise to 
demands for increased armaments. 


LABOUR AND DISARMAMENT 


If Capitalism cannot disarm, can Labour? 
To say the least, it will be extremely humiliat- 
ing if the supporters of the next Labour 
Government in the House of Commons are 
to be asked to march into the Lobby to v te ps 
year after year some £105,000,000 for military 
purposes. Itis either madness or cowar lice 
to say we have definitely outlawed war and 
to go on spending these huge sums on arm: 
Tf we do not mean to use them we must 
allow others to do so., = — < ; 

The Manchester Gu 
article on Oct. 11, 1933, 

“Read literally, 

0 Á 

eie 


on wh 
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governments may do. And that, I contend, 
is a practicable policy. 

Tn the first place let us keep in mind the 
fact, wpon which all are agreed, that the next 
war will destroy civilization, and that there 
will be little to choose between victors and the 
vanquished. Thus the one hope of escaping 
extermination is in being disarmed. 


Naturally a nation which disarmed would 
thereby declare that it would be prepared to 
take all its disputes before a recognized 
international tribunal for arbitration. No one 
could say that such a nation was the aggressor 
in any circumstances. Hence no one would 
think of attaching it, and if any Government 
tried to, it would find that world opinion, and 
its own working class population were opposed 
to it, and thus that the risk of going to war 
was too great. 


A Wortp Conscious WORKING CLASS 


That issue brings us to the heart of the 
problem. Ifwar is to be eliminated it must 
be by the creation ofa world opinion which 
stands out from and above that which is 
marshalled behind Capitalism. That public 
opinion must consist mainly of working class 
elements, although other elements will come 
into it. Theworkers of the world, now fairly 
enlightened, are capable of being reached 
through numerous working class organizations, 
national and international, and a growing 
Jabour press. Working class leaders in every 
country preach the unity of the world’s 
workers, and dream of realizing that unity. 
The sole reason that dream is not realized is 
that those same leaders have so far been 
afraid to trust their faith. Unity in any sphere 
can only be achieved by action, acts of courage 
and faith. There is no issue upon which it 
would be more possible to weld the workers 
of the world into a solid unity than that of 
disarmament ; and the one body which has it 
in its power to achieve that unity on the issue 
armament is the British Labour Party. 
I am convinced that a policy of unilateral 
disarmament carried out by a British Labour 
rernment would have an electric effect upon 

ion, and T E 
galvanize it into a solid 
er words I believe that one of 
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the greatest ideals of modern times has gg, 

within the bounds of realization. | 
I would here like to give two quotatig, 

from Mr. Henderson’s Hastings speech ; 

“Tf we abandon our international faith, y 
shall be powerless to save the world fry, 
another war, and from the dictatorships m? 
awful tyrannies which are the consequens 
of war.” | 

“We are the only force in the world stroy 
enough and determined enough to win throug 
to peace.” 


Precisely. But how can that faith }) 
created if we go on building up milita 


power at the behest of capitalist states: 
Labour should seek to isolate rather thi 
co-operate with Capitalism ; it should expo 
its evils, not emulate them. Labour deni 
its own ideals and defeats its most cherish) 
ends, when it adopts the ideology and methot 
of Capitalism, for have not that ideology ar 
those methods brought. civilization to ii 
present ampasse ? Thus a Labour Governmel 
must act on Socialist and not on Capital 
lines. Otherwise how will it ever be possi 
to galvanize world working class opini 
into a controlling and challenging unity? 

As has often been said, the acid të 
of peace intentions is the willingness | 
disarm ; and that is as true of a [Dabu 
Government as of a Capitalist Governmel 
Likewise the acid test of our faith i 
working class solidarity is our readiness! 
trust it, to give it something to live on. | 


There is nothing to fear. The gains fo! 
disarming would far outweigh the los 
As for risks, the risks of disarmament are farle 
than the risks of armaments. ‘To the argum 
that by disarming, a Labour Govert 


i 


would forfeit a valuable bargaining BAM. 


I would reply that it would secure 1. 
such enthusiastic support from the womi 
and many others, throughout the -world as wh 
make the heart of Capitalism quake ~ 
acclamation: of the world’s workers w, 
be worth more to a Labour Gover 
which had the courage to disarm 
slavish adherence to a Capitalist at 
FORO tude esa o, ates 
_ Again, to the contention that in 
a war between France and Germany # 
be necessary for Britain to assist 
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iid say that a Labour Government in 
OL ne) ` Š 

neU ought to make it quite clear that 
inder no circumstances would it feel justified 
U 


in once again attempting to clear up the 


` mess which Capitalism has made in Europe 


by means of bloodshed. If the loss of 
10,000,000 men was not able to put matters 
right between these two countries fifteen years 
ago, the loss of 100,000,000 men, women 
and children (for that is what it would mean) 
is not likely to do it now. 

Moreover, a Labour Government which 
acknowledged in deed India’s absolute right 
to determine her own Constitution, and which 
stood firmly against every form of exploitation 
of the natives in Africa and for their 
development through the fullest use of their 
right of self-determination, would have no 
of extensive armies or of bombing 
machines in “those outlying regions” which 
are doing so much to prevent disarmament 
today. 

At the Hastings Conference someone asked 
how a policy of disarmament would square 


with a bellicose Japan which sought, say, 
to take possession of some portion -of 
Australia. The reply is that the whole 


question of emigration and the distribution of 
the world’s population will sooner or later have 


to be thoroughly explored. If Australia, 
or any other country should be unwilling 
todo that, ( 


and no one is entitled to assume 
that she 


p would), I do not think we or 
aj te else: ought to be called. upon to 


mpbort that unwillingness by going to war. 


_ © Simple fact is that the world has got to 


tr G . 
ie muned to apply reason and conscience to 


| contidon ary oi life, and an essential 
armament that training is the abolition 
Courage to = The Mation which has the 
Nore isan up its own arms will do 
Of roso, _Ţ7 OW to secure the sovercignty 
Son and morality than has. been 
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‘Nations has given us words. The Disar 


bien igor oo oS 
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lic Domain. Gurukul 
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accomplished 
warfare. 


by a thousand vears of 


Towarps New Horimoxs 


The Labour Party is thus presented with 


a magnificent opportunity of leading the 
nations towards new horizons. Everywhere 


the people are ready for a strong lead on 
the issue of disarmament. Individual resistance 
to war is taking root in the Universities and 
in the Churches in this and other lands, as 
well as in the ranks of Labour. Certain polls 
which have recently been taken in this 
country and also in America show a powerful 
vote in favour of disarmament by example. 
In Europe, again, young men are in prison 
for resisting conscription in no fewer than 
six countries, while very active anti-conseription 


movements are in being in Belgium and 
France. So alarmed have the authorities 


become in France and Belgium at the growth 
of such movements that special measures are 
being taken to combat them. 3 

Therefore, let the Labour Party, in 
the words of Mr. Henderson, “make a living 
reality of the international solidarity of the 
workers” by leading the world to peace 
through disarmament. It will never lead the 
world to peace by playing the armaments game 


of the capitalist Powers. The opportunity 
may “come sooner than we expect. Let us 
be ready to seize it when it does. Having 


outlawed war, let the Labour Party face the 
logic of its decision, complete the work 
it has so well begun, and courageously: decide 
to embark upon a policy of total disarmament. 
Along no other road can mankind free itself ER 
from ‘its nearest menace. The League of 


ment Conference has given us words. 
by deeds that the world will be save 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE I ai i 
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SNOYENDRANATH BANERJEA of tl 

By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI ayp BENOYENDR of y 

and to a system of conducting piii aspel 

I administration by means of an bape of) mun 

INCE Indians began to demand the right people. In. the pe eet 4 so menili putr: 
I 5 peated is made of similar. states without kings. insti 

of popular self-government, an oft-repea ; al nii of a 
objection raised against this claim has been The popular assembly was p se tamili e 

that India does not possess any tradition or institution in the early years of the i histic age ave 
history showing her fitness for such government. ‘The earliest Buddhist records reveal, says Pr : 

India, it is said, has from time immemorial been Rhys Davids, the survival side by side wij 

used to unmixed autocracy and it is, therefore, different grades of monarchies, of republics wy} as a 
in the fitness of things, that she should for ejther complete or modified independence, Ei into 
all time to come be governed according to as late as the time of Alexander's invasi sm 
autocratic methods and standards. Self-govern- (327-325 B. C.) popular institutions flourished nud 
ment, it is urged, is achieved by practising it. the numourous principalities | of the Punj e 
Indians had no experience of popular self- From references made in various works itm any 
government. Indians could not, therefore’ be he assumed that such forms of governme ine 
expected to work properly and efficiently institu- existed in this country even after the sig nci 


tions based on popular principles. 


country A. D. 


5 : Pes i by t 
The argument underlying this objection to ohare indu Power in DE .: 
the introduction of any measure of popular self- The Hoy of a Teun he saidi of 
government in India has been met as often as May, 10r aŭ practicas ee the twelfth cendi Ye 
it has been raised. But like Banquo’s ghost it Come to an end at the close of the twe with 

; ghost. 


A. D. A succession of brilliant. rulers—Chi 
gupta Maurya; his illustrious grandson, 
the Great; Samudragupta, who died towi 
end of the fourth century a. D.; his tam 
i Harsavatti sarg 


appears and reappears over and over again. 

| organized campaign of publicity is being 
conducted against India among vast masses of 
ignorant and unsuspecting peoples in both 
hemispheres at the present moment. This virulent 


propaganda is being engineered by wealthy and Who ruled gi the middle of they saat ae 
powerful groups of persons and interests having 4: Dave iert mar hievem f 

unbounded resources at their back, with the Powers of administration. m PARE pa ae 
support and help of a government, perhaps, the these rulers and of many others in a 


most reactionary of modern times. It may not be 
mappropriate, at sucha time, to take a retrospect 


ers ee, a aes sa olish writer lite 
histor i ; é admiration. An eminent English writer rë 
o a aa a political backgr ound of the Asoka’s reign as “one of the brightest mek 
set, l in the troubled history of mankin the | 


among the 


onquerors he was so 


y oft 
ment 
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Í ihe cruelt 


f under 
puii EAN : ; : 
|} municipal administration of their capital Patali- 


of the 
| of various 


I as a single country. It was, 


y and horror of war that he renounced 


i o of the edicts of King Asoka emphasize 
Í the duties of the 
[of his 


| day. ; 


monarch and assure the people 
accessibility to them at all times of the 


The elaborate organization of the vast empire 
Mauryas, specially its army, the division 
activities of government into groups, 
and such progressive 


different councils, 
as the elaborate 


aspects _ of administration 
maintenance of a regular census ; the 
and the establishment 
for instance, excited 
such a widely-travelled 


| putra ; the rte 
institution of a jail code ; 
of a foreign department, 
the wonder of even 


[l person as Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador. 


| During all this period India was not ruled 
in fact, divided 
‘into numerous kingdoms and principalities. In 
some cases, however, very large tracts came 
under the sway of a single overlord. Whatever 


f the forms of government existing in those times, 
"a very vigorus -system of local 


government 
i formed the basis of the political structure in 


the sii Indiat 


“The freedom and general happiness attained 


J by the people of Great Britain with the help 


of Parliamentary institutions and the richest 
revenues of the world can hardly be compared 
with that which Indians within the Aryan pale 

waa E 
g in mae and the planting of trees for shade. 
Fade eet hospitals and public gardens and 
See or the growing of medicinal herbs. He 
aa San ministry for the care of the aborigines 
oy i ject races of India. He made provision 
ane education of women. He made vast 
tried on Sato the: Buddhist teaching orders, and 
o stimulate them to a better and more 


eneroeți Ena Y 

iterature criticism of their own accumulated 
accretions had corruptions and superstitious 
he ad accumulated 


; ed very speedily upon 
Master. Gu simple teaching of the great Taian 
agian wa, Missionaries went from Asoka 
A Short Gere Persia, to Ceylon and Alexandria.” 
Roy of the World—H. G. Wells. 
history of Tudi Interesting in reviewing the pas 
of polic 1a to trace a remarkable contin 
Rational: 


if 


“succeeded in welt 
Sreat congeries of widely di 
ngues, The . main SA 
ed unchanged 
as they were under t 
ere inherited by tb 


“He organized a great digging of wells 


T5 


enjoyed both before and after he fifth century 
A. D.—the time which we regard as our Dark 
Ages, and theirs. The Indo-Aryan constitution, 
built up by the highest intelligence of the people 
upon the basis of the village communities, and 
not wrung from unwilling war-lords and land- 
lords by century-long struggles and civil wars 
secured to the Indian peasant-proprietor not only 
the ownership of the land, but very considerable 
powers of self-government. The powers of the 
Central Government, though they might often 
be abused were at least delegated to it by the 
people themselyes and limited by unwritten laws 
which by common consent were given a religious 
character. —E. B. Havell—dAryan Rule in 
India. 


It is. significant that some writers in ancient 
India regarded the science of politics as the 
central science from which all other sciences 
originated. Kautilya’s Arthashastra refers to 
thirteen authors and five schools of political 
thought. These speculative theories exercised a 
considerable influence in regulating the course 
of public affairs. The monarch according to 
one school of thought was bound by contract to 
his people under which in return for the latter’s 
obedience and payment of state-dues the former 
was to secure the life and property of the people 
and ensure a regime of justice. The monarch’s 
authority was also upheld by another school 
by attributing divinity to the king. In actual 
practice, the monarch was guided by the: trend 
of. popular opinion to a greater or less degree, 
as the situation demanded. ees ar 


Instances of elected kings:are not rare,* and 
women were not absolutely excluded from 
succession. The system of- government was 
organized on very scientific principles. The ad- 
ministrative system was composed of four distinct 
elements, viz, the king, the ministers, the 
council and a highly organized class of 
officials. f ' i i . 
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and Rammohun Roy, Dayananda Saraswati and 


Gandhi’.* 
development of 


Possibly the most vigorous € 
community life was attained in Southern India. 
N Se x ; s 1 ke aa 
The administrative system of the Cholas, for 


instance, accepted the village community, composed 


often of a single village or oftener of a group 
of villages, as the unit of government. The 
assemblies of these village communities, subject 


by divisional officers were 
practically sovereign in all the departments of 
rural administration. Several of these village 
unions (Kwram) formed a district, and a 
number of the divisions formed by such districts 
constituted a provinee (Mandalam) under a viceroy 
selected from the royal family. The Chola 
empire was divided into six such provinces. 

The village communities of southern India, 
of which minute details are now available, in 
some cases possessed extensive powers and exercised 
many beneficent functions, some of them yet to be 
emulated by modern municipalities. 


to some supervision 


IT 


It was in 711 a. p. that Muhammad ibn 
Kasim set foot on the soil of Sind and conquered 
that part of Indian territory. This was, however, 
more or less, a temporary occupation and was 
followed by the raids of Subaktagin, Sultan of 
Ghazni, and his son Muhammad Ghazni. The 
country, however, gradually came under Muha- 
mmadan supremacy from the date of the decisive 
defeat of Prithwiraj] and his Hindu confederates 
by Sahabuddin Ghori at the second battle of 
Tarain (1192). 


After incessant struggle between contesting 


Muhammadan dynasties, Hindu rulers joining one- 


party or other or fighting with both, large tracts 
of the country came under the sway of the 
Mughal house of Timur. During these ‘years at 
least two rulers, Alauddin Khilji (1296-1316) 
and Sher Shah (d. 1545) showed consummate 
administrative skill. But it was under 
Mughals, especially under Akbar the Great, 
(1556-1605), that the country reached the summit 
of glory during Muhammadan rule.g 


* K. P. Jayaswal 
pe Bre ; 
S. K. Aiyangar—Ancient India indi 
es Institutions. ecg ca 
~ § In his brilliant monograph on Akbar, (1932 
Laurence Binyon, after describing how He ee 
Mughal „Emperor consolidated his conquests 
writes :—“His greater achievement as a ruler 


was to weld this collection of different states, 
different races, different religions, into a a? ii 


It was accomplished by elaborate organiza 
Akbar had an extraordinary genius- os a 
«still more by the settled policy which persuade; 
his subjects of the justice of their ruler. Akb 
eptions were something new in the 
siatie conquerors. 


the. 


in The Modern Review, 


Though a foreigner, he 
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Decay and disruption” may be said to hay 
set in at the close of the rule of Auranpy, He wi 
(1658-1707). The rise of the Mahratta Poy,"of En 
(1718-1818) under the genius of Sivaji, anqo" }! 
ihe Sikh Power (1803-1849). under the militan Re" 
prowess of Ranjit Singh, furnished short interu tt? co 
in Indian history, contributiug new experimen! fan 
in government. pas 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his Mughal Admins 
tration says: “The Mughal system at one tim 
spread over practically all the civilized anes RA 
organized parts of India. Nor is it altogethel COME 
dead in our own times. Traces of it still surviv Daian 
and an observant student of history can deten ies 
the Mughal substructure under the modern Britis Pint 
Indian administrative edifice.” krom i 

In spite of the democratic character of theif overn 
religion, Muslims in India introduced a systemi ndia. 
of government based on military models aiff At 
needs. The Mughal rule was a  centralizalhis 
autocracy. Yet, as has been pointed out, thiflepart 
people endured Mughal rule in so far it came ifgoverr 
be based on religious toleration, social freed0ijthe Ri 
and respect for village autonomy. This implied ohe A: 
the one hand a comparatively narrow scopiPesha 
of state-activity, and on the other, the enjoymemlijvas | 
by the rural communities of a limited form ®also.™ 
self-government in their spheres. [Admin 


The emperor used to have a council f fonsid 
purposes of. consultation, consisting of the Va ae 
or chancellor and a number of departmentigy 7" 
heads. The central government exercised coui 
over provincial administrations by devising ? 
series of checks on, the governor’s powers. — e 
powers were applied through limitation of ten 
transfer of officers and the appointment of $ 
of the subordinate responsible provincial, © 
from the headquarters. Moreover, the em 
by means of imperial tours, personal dispensatio 
of justice at the centre, public appearance; 
specified occasions, etc., attempted to co-ordi 
the administrative machinery, so far as cirowii 
tances permitted..* me 


_ This centralized administration lasted f 
little over two centuries. The adoption, 
Muslim rulers, of ‘the country as their own 
to the evolution of a common language 
and a composite civilization, arising out - 
contact of Hindu culture with that 

Muslim immigrants. Me 


euda 
hvell-01 


a contemporary of King Henry VIII 
Paes, a Portugese traveller has_ left 
ee an ‘obviously truthful’ account of Krishna 
oy erate « After describing the magnificence of 
ay ie and the capital, and the permanent army 
ET troops, Paes notes that the empire 
Kas divided into 200 districts, each under a 
Ksudal noble. The government was strong and 
| oll-organized, and art and architecture flourished 
! 5 King was assisted by a 
ministers, provincial 
military commanders, eminent theo- 
surviwlfoojans and literateurs. The village moots 
n detetinanaged local affairs through hereditary officers, 
| Britt aintained either by royal grants or contributions 

from the cultivators.§ The Hindu tradition of 
f theifovernment thus continued to exist in southern 
system Tn dia. 


to hay; 
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ne timis never before. The 


ed afCouncil composed of 


togethelt overnors, 


lels aif] Ata later period, Sivaji, after consolidating 
ntralizelhis position, designed his administrative 
out, tMepartments on early Hindu models. The 


came tWeovernment of his kingdom was conducted by 
freedofthe Raja, aided by a council of eight ministers, 
plied othe Ashta Pradhan, of whom the chief was the 
i/Peshawa or prime minister. This arrangement 
Was reproduced in the district administration 
0.** The Mahratta army and navy, the civil 
ministration and the revenue system of Sivaji, 
sidering the unsettled conditions of his 
re Fak territories, have been regarded as remarkably 
tment eflicient by competent observers. 


IV 


; maea gained her first foothold in India 
rhen theca of the seventeenth century A. Dz 
Mnd tradine ast India Company, a commercial 
Rone ng concern began its operations in this 

e company received a Royal Charter 
tt very large powers. including a 
tradet} and the right to acquire 


to make regulations for the 
h areas, 
arliament’ passed the famous 


mg the 
limited its 


$ V. 
Ch, A 


{ granted to the 
trading rights and imposed 
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TI 


duties necessitated by the increasing administra- 
tive responsibilities on the Company. 

Although several other European Powers 
entered into competition with the British in the 
struggle for supremacy in India, after protracted 
warfare extending over a lengthy period, the 
British ultimately came out victorious. 

The grant of the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa to the Company by Emperor Shah 
Alam in 1765 was a landmark in the consolida- 


tion of British power in India. This practically 
marked the beginning of British territorial 
sovereignty.* The double government under 


Clive, the chaos and corruption; in administrative 
and trading methods gave rise to criticisms. Further, 
the fabulous wealth acquired by British traders in 
India along with the vulgar display that they 
made of their riches aroused jealousy in many 
quarters in England. At last the British Parlia- 
ment was induced to take measures for regulating 
the administration of the territories by the 
company. The secret enquiry into its affairs by 
a Parliamentary Committee (1772) and the request 
of the Company for pecuniary assistance (1773) 
resulted in. two Acts, one granting a loan of 
£1.4 millions with safeguards, and the other the 
famous Regulating Act. Lord North’s Regulatmg 
Act of 1773 was enacted with a view to introdue- 
ing a system of effective control and supervision 
over the Company’s policy and administration. 
This was the first of ‘a series of Parliamentary 
enactments regarding India. 


Hitherto the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay had been independent of 
one another. With the passing of the Regulating 
Act, Bengal was. given supreme power over the 
entire country with a Governor-General. and four 
nominated councillors, who also- administered the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal). A Supreme 
Court was also set up in Calcutta to administer 
law. The machinery-in England for: the 
administration of the affairs of the Company 


* The Company, of course, did not want to 
assume the sovereignty directly. “Clive seems, in 
1756, to have desired the Dwani of Benga 
rather than any territorial cession, which ¢ 


have been obtained just as readily. laced 


allowed to continue without any 


however, 


was, 
important change. 

The arrangement introduced by the Regulating 
Act, which was halting in its principles and ambigous 
and indistinct in specifying the jurisdictions of the 


Supreme Court, the Council of the Governor- 
General and the Govornor-General, proved un- 
workable. It was mainly through the instrumenta- 
lity of Sir Philip Francis, a powerful antagonist 
of Waren Hastings im the Governor- 
General’s Council, that the unfairness of the 
Company’s administration was brought to the 
fore After some controversy the measure 
known as Pitts India Act was passed in 1784. 
Under the provision of this Act a Board of 
Control, under the _ official style ‘The 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India,’ consisting 
of the Chancellor of Exchequer, a Secretary 
of State and four Privy Councillors was 
established-in England.§ The President of this 
body gradually centralized vast powers in his 
hands and became the forerunner of the office 
of the Secretary of State for India. The 
President was almost always a member of the 
Cabinet and changed with the party in power. 
This brought all the operations of the East 
India Company under the complete control of 
the Board. The- indirect influence exercised by 
the presence of two Cabinet ministers at least, 
eventually led to the establishment of the supremacy 
of the British Parliament over India. The Board 
could disapprove or modify the despatches of 
the Directors of the Company and even secret 


.* A Parliamentary Committee, presided over 
by Edmund Burke, considered the administration 
of justice in India, and changes were accordingly 
introduced in conformity with the report of this 
Committee, submitted from time to time from 
1781 onwards. 

A secret committee under the chairmanship of 
Dundas, also considered the state of British govern- 
ment on the Carnatic coast. The reports of the 

_ two committees were far from complimentary to 
the ‘administration by the Company (Ibert, 
Government of India, pp. 60-61) Charles James 
Fox in 1783 presented a drastic bill proposing 
the suspension of the Company’s charter for 
four years and providing for the management of 
the affairs of the Company by seven commissioners 
nominated by Parliament. The bill though 
‘passed by the House of Commons was thrown 

out by the House of Lords at the King’s 

behest — s$ S 

+, The function of the body was “to 
pexintend, direct and control all acts, regarding 
civil and military government of Indian 
tories.” .C.P. Section 2(2) of the Government 
ndia Act 1919. E 
3 e Comn 


ise 


pissioners did not receine ‘any 
1798, when the payment of the members 


dian revenues. 


. 


of the Board was made a charge 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kang Collectior Haridwar 
A A , 
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orders- had to be commun icated to 4 
Board. 3 ; | 
The administration of each of the t 


presidencies was vested in a Governor and ty 
Councillors including the Commander-in-(y 
of each Presidency. 

With the passing of the Charter Act of jg 
the East India. Company was compelled to dys 
its commercial business and became a pu 
political and administrative body, holding } 
territories, which had enormously expanded, 
trust for the Crown. 

According to the provisions of the Acti 
direction of the entire civil and milits 
adminstration and the sole power of legislati 
were vested in the Governor-General in Cou 
of India. This was the first time when { 
Governor-General in Council was styled 4 
India.” Only one member of the Boardi 
Control, viz. the. President, was required to} 
nominated and it became, therefore, a onemi 
Board from 1841. 


In 1853, when the Charter Act was renem 
not for 20 years, as on’ previous occasions, by 
significantly enough, “until Parliament si 
otherwise provide,” it was specified that a thi 
of the membership: even of the Court 
Directors of the Company « was to be nommi 
by the Crown. Bengal was made -a sepa 
province under a Lieutenant-Governor and | 
Government of India assumed the character 
a general controlling authority. The Act t] 
gave India her first Legislative Council | 
12 members, which was, however, & putt 
official body. Its meetings were open 40i 
public and the proceedings were to be 0 
published. The system of nomination 
Indian Civil Service which had so 
followed was replaced by a system of of 
competitive examination held in “London, $ 
first regulations of which were drawn u 
committee presided over by Macaulay in 1 

During the discussion of the Charte 
1853 in the House of Commons, John 
advocated the assumption of the governi 
India . directly by the British Crow? 
characterized the past history of Ind 
history of revenue wasted and 
improvements obstructed by war.” 
of double government, in his — 
“introduced an incredible amount 
and corruption into the State and 
wretchedness among the — 
according to him, “a system oj 
deluded public opinion, 
and eyaded Parliamentary 
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vember, 1857, Lord Palmerston, as 

Jin ee announced that a bill embodying 

Pue apl of direct control would soon be 

nd tifi the DF before Parliament. This evoked a 

-in-Ohf aan srotest from the Court of Directors of 

PA India Company whose memorandum 

of 1&1 the drafted by John Stuart Mill, an employee 

tod a ihe Company. It characterized the proposed 

A | Paster of a “semi-barbarous dependency” 
ding jy} 


gi ‘own, as “a folly and a mischief.” 
unde, ff, fn? note debates and replacements of 
i draft Bills, consequent upon change of 
Acti | Governments, the bill drafted by Lord Stanley 
milite yas finally passed as the Government of India 
agislatiy Act, 1858. : 4 
_ Couns} “The Queen’s proclamation, said to have been 
hen tfl drafted by John Bright, was read by Lord 
yled 4 Canning on the 1st November, 1858, at 
3oard | Allahabad, which he regarded as more 
red toill centrally situated than Calcutta. The pro- 
onemi clamation among other things announced 
i to the princes of India, that “all 
renew i treaties and engagements made with them 
| i | by or under the authority of the East India 


Company are by us accepted, and will be 
i); scrupulously maintained” and that no extension 


| of the “present”  terrritorial possessions was 
| desired.” It continued ; 
“We hold ourselves bound to the natives 


‘of our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
tion of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects-.---- And it is 


our further will that, 
So, far as may be, our subjects of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially 


aed to office in our seryice, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their 


f «= education, ability ¢ i i : lis- 
m charge” ability and integrity duly “to dis 


6 

of n i ‘When, by the blessing of Providence, 
don, bf eae tranquillity shall be restored, it is 
| up a ad earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
i Eo ane! of India, to promote works of public 
G Bri ae and improvement and to administer 
sy Sovernment for the benefit of all our 
mm) Cts resident therein. In their prosperity 
E our ee our strength, in their contentment 
Tone teward s D andin their-gratitude our best 
‘he Sy" The Pr 7 
te Mes que Rroclamation was desoribed by _ some 


ee Carta of the people of India* 


ers as unne k: . JRA 
‘io eh cessary and inexpedient 
required 2-4 ange whatever of rinciple v 


mation The Governor-G 2 tP i 
describe d hoombanying the ge A 
With the Tatter ttemporay writer 

O Co-operation » 2S it summoned — 

obedie zation, and a: 

soe on aie ltt to 
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against the Queen’s name being forged to promises 
made only to be broken later by the authorities 
in India.* The Queen’s Proclamation announcing 
the resolve “for diverse weighty reasons” to take 
up the Goverment of “the territories of India, 
heretofore administered in trust for us by the 
Honourable East India Company.” introduced 
a new order, if not in fact, at least in law. 


VI 


Our survey of the past political history of 
India, though brief, gives unmistakable evidence 
of brilliant and original achievements in almost 
every department of public activity along with 
the growth of institutions of a popular character 
indigenous to this country. It was the advent 
of foreign elements- in the government of this 
country that served as a blight to all constitu- 
tional progress. This checked and hindered any 
normal and regular development in the political 
and constitutional sphere. 

During the hundred years that have elapsed 
since the passing of the Charter Act of 1833, 
efforts have been made from to time to introduce 
popular institutions, so that it cannot now be 
said that the people haye not been used to these. 
But such efforts haye always been of an utterly 
inadequate and haphazard nature and the working 
of the political institutions of the country have 
been on entirely wrong lines. 

A special feature of British rule in India is 
that the destinies of the country are controlled 
and guided from a distance of thousands of miles. 
The British in India, unlike the Muhammadan 
rulers, have neither made the country their 
adopted home nor həs any serious attempt been 
made to model the constitutional and administra- 
tive structure on indigenous lines. A study of 
the evolution of parliamentary control over Indian 
administration, shows that not only are all the 

owers and privileges of the Government of 
ndia derived from the British Parliament, but 
that the closest supervision is exercised from 
Whitehall over the entire area of the Government 
of India. Popular institutions cannot be expected 
to flourish in such singularly adverse circum- 
stances. ; ARSE Fass et 

The year 1832, which saw the passing of the ~ 
famous Reform Act is ene mn 
i 
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government. The Montagu reforms arising -out 
of the pronouncement of 1917 have proved to be 
ineffective and unsatisfactory; and the British 
Government have so far failed to take adequate 
and proper measures to appease Indian opinion. 
‘An examination of the proposals embodied in the 
White Paper (1933) leaves no room for doubt of 
their utterly undemocratic and retrograde charac- 
ter. Not only are the proposals in direct 
contravention of the policy of responsible self- 
government to which the British Parliament and 
responsible British statesmen are committed, but 
they are designed to introduce conditions and 
safe-guards which would render the constitution 
a most ineffective instrument for progress. 

The Passing of the Charter Act in 1833 
which brought about a welcome change in 
the British administration of India is considered 
as the first mile-stone on the road- of political 


progress. After a lapse of one hundred years, possible to divest herself of the feudal u 
the British Government find it difficult to ‘autocratic bases of her eovernment 
g ; 
—— 


aj vt 


Restoration of the Aztec Temple’ at Xochic 
See Article on page 10 of this issue, 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar j 
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gather. courage to fulfil -eyen -their Promise 
1917, as the White Paper reveals. In a coi 
where the community spirit and loca s 
government continued to flourish throy 


the vicissitudes of history even up to the 4 
of early British rule, the British government i 
not only not appreciated and fostered the habi. 
self-rule but have allowed it to languish, 
decay. We are confirmed in this view when 
compare the progress achieved during» the g 
period by such countries as Canada, a Bri 
colony, and Japan, regarded as merely an ‘ag, 


country’ with the “progress made by In 
In the course of a century, Canada, from (i! 


days of the Durham Report (1838), has read 
the stage of virile manhood, under the. regi 
legalized by the Statute of Westminster (1% 
Japan, in the meantime, has also become u 
of the Pcwers of the world and has’ found 


Aztec woman preparing tortillas or maize ¢ 
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‘THE JAPASI* AND- DISCOURSES ON THE 
| PEAGWADGITA:. _ By Mehta ‘Vdhodas, B.A., LL.B. 
| 4.7.8. 1932. Price Rs. 2, cloth Rs: 2-8. 
The Japaji is a religious book which deserves 
| perusal, the Sikhs like any other nation clinging to 
their seriptures with reverence. he text and 
Wf the translation are admirably printed side by side, 
E covering about 64 pages, and the commentary is the 
anor own contribution to the understanding of 
e holy book. The Gita discourses deal with topics 
the guint interest like Ahimsa, the Varnacsystem, 
ane pas knowledge versus action, man’s final goal 
Bhat, e function of the true guru. Udbodasji is a 
fone $ ae he has a soft corner for Bhakti-yoga, 
enpliag © recognizes its harmonizing influence, and 
ae eee now knowledge, now devotion shown in 


touch, r subject with which 


ill receive, 


of spiritual instructions — 
menor 
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Booxs in the principal European and 
languages are reviewed in THe MODERN 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, sehool and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
No criticism of book-reviews 
published—Editor, Tas Moprrn Review. 


and on e contained in the book. Written with zest 
p the writer is in constant 
we hope, it oes deserves a wide publicity which, ! 


SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS ; 
BRA AL TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 
Madras ANANDA. Sri Ramkrishna Math, -Myl 


Review. But 


and notices is 


it has a saving grace of warning and caution. The 
words of admonition are: instinct with a passion for 
the realization of God, and inculcate energy without 
end. “Shake off despair, «shake ~ off disappointment, 
shake- off doubt, make; no » compromise.. Have 
infinite tenacity, and infinite: energy.” Again, “God 
you must realize; now in this very life you must 
see him.” ; be : y 

The book is sure to win 


deserves — 


Mr. Thadani, intro 
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Mexico. As might be expected, the author claims 
that Father Pro, the martyr, was only ministering 
to the souls of Catholic believers and was wrongly 
suspected of complicity in an attempted political 
murder and was killed without even a semblance 
of a trial. This, however, is a matter on which it 
is difficult to express an opinion without a knowledge 
of details of recent Mexican history. So far the 
author judges and vindicates the Tather’s character 
on secular grounds. But at the end of the book 
(p. S2 ct seq.) he cites evidence of another kind to 
prove his martyrdom, vix., cases of those (mostly of 
women) who were healed of blindness and other ills 
by praying to the departed soul of the Father. We 
are told of a woman, for example, who had a 
malignant tumour in the breast and whose disease 
was so far advanced that doctors advised 
immediate operation. And this was the opinion not 
of one doctor but of several. But even this fell 
disease was cured, without operation, by prayer to 
the departed Father Pro. The prayer which produced 
such marvellous results is also given at the end of 
the book. On the efficacy of prayer in general and 
of prayers of this kind specially, diverse views have 
been held even by the most thoughtful among men 
and men of lesser faith should not venture an 
opinion. 
U. ©. BHATTACHARJEE 


SHARADASHRAM VARSHIK, OR THE FIRST 


ANNUAL OF THE HiSTORICAL RESEARCH 
SOCIETY OF YAOTMAL: (Berar) Containing 


6 Fnglish and 10 Marathi articles, issued under the 
editorship of the Secretary Yashvant Khushal Desh- 
pande, M. A, L. L. B, pages D. O. 51 English and 
116 Marathi with 8 illustrations. Price Re. 1-8-0. 


The indefatigable secretary Mr. Deshpande is 
doing great service to Indian history by organizing 

a body of expert workers for historical research in 
his province of Berar, which, it may not be generally 
known, is rich in historical antiquities and yet 
comparatively unexplored. The Ashram has under- 
taken at Yaotmal a task of threefold research in 
archeology, history ancient and modern, and litera- 
ture, including varied subjects such as coins, alphabets 
religious practices and similar topics of antiquarian 
interest. Berar boasts of many places of ancient fame 
now buried under mounds of earth, which, if properly 
excavated, are likely to yield grand results. The 
_ articles printed in the annual arefrom the pen of 

many reputed scholars and deal with varied subjects 
of historical import. They are mainly remarkable 


as for the directions they point out in which further 
research is urgently demanded. The elaborate 
i troduction by the secretary is eloquent and 
nstructive. We hope that the appeal made by 
Mr. Deshpande for workers and funds will meet with 
a ready response. 


G. S. SARDESAL 


STRUCTION AND EDUCATION IN 
NDIA. By Premchand Lal, Ph. D. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 


be der review has been written in the 
of the programme of work carried on at 
a S th - 
, the 1 


not so much for the actual output of new discoveries, - 


The author is well qualified to describe that work a 
he was for some time intimately connected with the | 
Visvabharati Institute of Rural Reconstruction ie 
its Director. The author first deals with th 
problem of rural reconstruction and the intensity 
of the problem at the present moment and they 
gives a history of the Visvabharati and the | 
Sriniketan which was established as a supplement | 


to the work of Santiniketan, under the directorship {~ 


and guidance of Mr. L. K. Elmbirst who brought | 
with him all the necessary technical experience | 
obtained in England and America. | 

Though the author gives his opinions on the 
various aspects of rural reconstruction and education 
in India, he mainly déals with the aims and objects 


of the Sriniketan Institute which are quoted in this | 
book. He first discusses at length the main) 
activities of the Institute for agricultural and! 


industrial improvement of the village and then gives | 
a detailed account of its educational activities and 
the Bratz Balak or scout organization which is the 
most important adjunct of the Institute in spreading | 
the ideals of service, self-reliance and discipline. The | 
author next narrates the efforts of the Institute in | 
connection with the Rural Experimental School. | 
The author then deals with a number of topics, not | 
related to the actual work done at Sriniketan but as 
ideals to be set forth before the public, and states | 
his opinions on (1) the Rural Elementary School, | 
(2) the Scout Movement, (3) the Education at 
Adults, (4) the Education of Women and Girls, 
(5) Vocational Training, aud the ‘Training of) 
Teachers and Community Leaders. | 
“Reconstruct the villages” has been the cry fot | 
some time past and it is really gratifying to find | 
much good literature published on the subject of | 
rural reconstruction in India. Though the work of | 
Dr. Premchand Lal has not been exhaustive „M 
more respects than one and though it does not giv’ 
any comparative and critical account of the various | 
rural reconstruction schemes adopted in different 
parts of India, yet it may be said that this book | 
contains much interesting and useful information| 
for all those who are interested in rural veconstructio? 
and can thus be said to be a timely and welcome | 
publication at the present moment when 
attention of the country has been drawn tot] 
importance of rural welfare work. 


Sukumar RANgaN Das 


WOMEN IN ISLAM. By M. Fathulla Kim 
with a Foreword by Baron Omar Rolf Bmenfes 


(of Austria). Published by Moses and 
4120 Moosakhan Baxar, Srnie oie Deccan. 

A small pamphlet of 12 pages, in which i 
author tries but fails to justify polygamy ia 
the eyes of non-Moslems. It‘is the priest 
his own scriptures, and prevents rational discussion 
any topic connected with religion. 


J. M. DATTA 


SANSKRIT 


THE GHERANDA SAMHITA. A treatise y. 
Hatha Yoga. Translated by Sris Chandra Vasu, 
F. T.S. (T.P. H. Oriental Series). Theos0 
Publishing House, Adyar. Madras. 1933 Price : M 
Edition Rs. 2. Foreign Edition Rs. 2-8. Size~™ 
Octavo i-xviii +- 1— 132. x : : 
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ork under review gives the text as also the refers to the Mahabharata, as it indicates in letter 

tk ag ghee ei the Gheranda Samhita, one of the most numerals the number 18 which is not only the number 
h the translation , tpooks of the Hatha Yoga system. There of chapters of the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita 
; number of days occupied by the 


Gee nt tex ere ; TAR but al th 
ON as | importar references to the description of some but atso e to 
a incidental processes as found in the Hathayoga- Kurvpandaya war and the number of aksauhinis 


the | ane pany A Oi 
sity i f the ay in cases where they differ from those of the constituting the army. The interpretation 1s, of course, 
then pradipiwa rk. In the foreword an attempt has been mgenious and seems to be original as no authority is 
the | present Wa onstrate the practicability and utility of quoted. But it disregards the fact that the line is 
ement made Paeko in general. The learned translator has uttered not only before the recitation of the 
rship f Yoga Peourse, enquired into the question of the date Mahabharata but of all the Puranas as well. 
ought | POF authorship of the work but the fact that some of CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
ience | Ye couplets of this book are found not only in the 
f Tathayoga-pradiprle but also in several other Yoga 
n thej text-books would indicate as much their popularity 
aan i their antiquity. On the baw of the Rae agon BENGALI 
jects |  ovarding the food for one who practises Yoga Mr. RER, eee = 
1 this eer ndes that the author was a ‘Vaisnava of L BANGALA ee 7 P UTR B 
maul Bengal’ (Foreword. p. xv). This seems to be going (Descr i Ay oj sari panga a atuse tm 
and! too far, at least in the absence of more direct Vol- Uf, Part 3. MSS POSS 1-400. By Pandit 
gives | evidence, inthe case of a work which may not Taraprasanne | Bhattacharya, with an Introduction by 
s and aas hare heen merely a compilation or have Professor Chintaharan Chakravarty, Y. A, Pp. 175: 
is the | tee ea Gira -FA oe Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Publication No. 43 (S4): 
y been subjected to occ asional interpolations. he cz 4 ; 0 5 k 
ading scholarly world as well as the reading publie will To be had from the Pariskat Office, 243-1 Upper 
The however be thankful to the enterprising publishing Or Road, Calcutta: Price 10 as. (8 as. for 
we iL house for reprinting this work (first published in 1895) members of the Parishat). 
ee which goes a great way in helping one to make The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, which is a 
ee acquaintance with an original Yoga text; for though national institution for the Bengali speaking people 
i PE various attempts are being made through the publica- for the study of Bengali literature and culture, has 
oho al tions of Kaivalyadham and Yoga Institute of Bombay been making for the last 40 years of its existence a 
viet and of other individual scholars to popularize the systematic collection of early Bengali MSS. and other 
Girls seachings of Yoga, little has been done in the direction objects relating to the past and present culture of 
ai of directly popularizing the original Yoga texts. Bengal. The MSS. Library of the Parishat boasts of 
2 the richest collection of early Bengali MSS. as can” 


ry for - are ABHARATAM WITH BHARATABHAWA- naturally be expected in an institution of the position 
d | Seas : By Nilakantha. Edited by Pandit Ramchandra and prestige ot the Parishat. The MSS. which are 
ect of ‘Shan he Kinjawadekar. Printed and published by typical Indian pothis with loose leaves often arrive 
Shankar Narahar Joshi. Chitrashala Press, 1026 Sada- in a deplorable condition and sometimes huge bundles 


k of 3 à 
o» Fy shira Peth, Poona City. of MS. leaves from different works all mixed up and 
t give Here we have a decent popular edition of the ê frightful mess are dumped into the Parishat 
arous | Mahabharata along with one of its most popular premises as gifts. The sorting of these and the 
fferent and learned commentaries e. g. of Nilokantha: iim arrangement into books is often a heart-rending tas! 
book Portions however, where Nilakantha had no sommen lebeube MS. department has been doing this wor! 
mation ary as on the major portion of the Dronaparvan the for a long number of years. After the books 
uction rommentary of Arjuna Misra has been ‘incorporated been laboriously sorted and properly secured w 
elcome a eighteen books of the work are here com Berea in card-board covers and cloth bags their catalo: 
n the Rae andy volumes. Two companion Ee area ae AAE with notes of contents can be taken in hand. 
to the nae the Harivamsa and the other comprising CYST 3000 MSS. have been sorted and. huni 
publish? materials—will, it is announced, be Waiting to be picked, sorted, and classified 
JAS pictures n a short time. A good number of modern &te always coming 1m. The work of w 
inserted < apoie different incidents in the work are descriptive catalogue is also being carried 
Khan to be Se of the volumes. The edition is stated intervals of other work and the publi 
none | Krishnaji SEN based on the edition of Ganapat proceeding as _ the meagre funds of the- 
On editions and ES 18 no longer available. Several other permit. This is a matter which merits 
! have been conco pe manuscripts are also declared to the 


a 

that are p 0 SUlted but extremely few are the variants Bengal, 

variant ae to have been noted, Not O a bodies. I y 

though the text of the commentary is noticed the literary history of a people can b 

R even cu àt does not always agree with without a catalogue a collection of 

ʻe Vangavasi S of the printed editions like almost useless for those who are r 
Th edition published from Calcutta. employed in MS. libraries. pre 


© scholar 

t o 

he whole, a eee as the general public will, on The present yolume doe 
$ kful learning and the patient 


to the enterprisin g publishers s 
Taraprasanna Bhattach 


a é Ruy 
ltor for unostentatiously bringing 


mint with reputed commentary—long shoulders has fallen 
e short meh easy reach. _ Ranjan Ray Vidvatballay 
Parts of MY aces in San scholarship. The ; 
“Gh ae Smee extracts and 
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ample justification of a learned body like the Eangiya 
Sahitya Parishat and considering that out cf 3000 
MSS. now ready only 400 have been so far deseribed. 
The necessity for adequate financial support from 
those who control public funds becomes painfally 
clear. An alphabetical index of authors and’ titles 
forms a very useful feature of this catalogue. 5 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJT 


HARAPRASADA GRANTHAVALI: (Coiiecied 
Bengali works of the late Mahamahopadkyaya 
Haraprasad. Shastri). Published by S). Satish Chandra 
Vukherji from the Basumati Sahitya Mandir, 166, 


Bowbaxar Street, Calcuta. Price Re. 1-8. Pp. 
Royal 1-342. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. well- 


known outside Bengal as only a great Indolocist. 
was also a forceful writer of Bengali. His writings 
in Bengali were huge in amount and covered different 
fields—Indology (his favourite subject), historical novels. 
literary criticism, Bengali philology and social as 
well as educational problems of the country. A 
portion of these writings scattered in different plaees 
has been brought together and published in the 
present volume. There is no prefatory note appended 
to the volume and there is no indication as to the 
principle on which the selection and arrangement 
of the different pieces included in the volume have 
been based. There is no clear reference in the ease 
of a good many of the pieces as to the year and 
place of their first publication. In Spite of these 
defects, which are almost characteristic of the other- 
valuable  Granthavali publications of the 
Basumati Sahitya Mandir, the present volume will 
he weleome to the admirers of the writings of the 
late Shastri, inasmuch as it serves to bring into easy 
reach many of his works that were becoming almost 
inaccessible. It is refreshing that his fascinating 


historical novel the Bener Meye {the Daughter 
of the Merchant) which gives a vivid picture of 


old society and his illuminating appreciation of the 
Meghaduta (the Cloud Messenger) of Kalidas have 
heen included here. But it is extremely unfortunate 


that some of his best and pleasant reading 
productions on literary criticism and historical 


investigation have been left out 
sections in this volume reserved 
be expected that these will be 
the remaining works of the 
volume. 


from ihe respective 
for them. It may 
published along with 
Shastri in a subsequent 
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ASSAMESE 


RUKMINIWARAN NAT: By Mahapurush 
Sankarder. Edited by Ambihanath Borah, MA.. 
Lecturer, Calcutta University. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 

We welcome this edition of a small one act 
drama in Assamese which is representative of a class’ 
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of similar dramas cailed Anhiya: These - dtamys | 
have been highly popular im: Ag 


are stated to i Ssam, | 
But it is to be noted that the language-of the | 
masses has not been used bere. In the words of tho. 
editor, ‘the language is’ medieval Assamese mixed | 


with the dialect which is known as Brajabuli.’” What 
is really curious is the frequent use of Sanskrit | 


verses by the swlra-dhara for explaining all incidents 
It is a relief, however, that on-each p= 
gives 


to the audience 


occasion the sutradhara free Assamese 


drama 


but stays all along on the act the part of rry1H 
an interpreter to the ( These interesting 
provincial peculiarities well as the reference, in 

the introduction, to use of Scenes on: the mandi 
Assamese stage as early as the 16th century, will ‘a 
attract the attention of students of Indian drama. fifth Ý 
Elaborate and authenticated deseriptions ofi the | Bill, | 


Assamese stage and theatrical houses (Bhavanagkara) lis ne 
would have been all the more welcome. fn the | hopes 
edition of a vernacular work like this belonging to | the M 
the 16th century snd possessing immense linguistic 1 of the 
interest one would expect variants torbe | Vice, 
noted. But strangely no var have been. noticed ‘Pledo 
as is done in all critical editions of old texts. Neither Tory 
has any description been given of the MSS: om Ieta 
which the edition has been based. admit 


as we 
declar 
‘bound 
‘judem 
| When 
| aecord 
|tecord 
[do noi 
Tory ( 
i WIPE: By R. V. Shah. Publishers :- Ramallal! paper, 

Vadilal Shah, Seth Mansukh- bhais- Pole [suits t 

Kabipur, Ahmedabad. l 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEWS 


j 
| 
By B.. Sanyasi. | 


Published By the Anthor. o in 
3 ESSAYS FOR COMPETITIVE EXAM- import 
NATIONS. By » University Medalist {of une 
Publisher : Allahabad, Ram Narain Lal.. Pmirod 
4. HISTORY OF INDIA: (Islamic Period) Bill p 
By the Late Ghulam Mohammad H.. Shaikh: [Merely 
Published by G.. A. Shaikh. r 


5 THE INDIAN 


l CONSTITUTION: ; 
Pratapagir 


Ramamurty, M. A.. The Bombay 


aaa 
By [aent i 


Publisher ; 


Book Depot. follovre 
6. RAYS OF LIGHT: By Nath Newel. Kishor he iro 
Press, Lucknow. i has fi 
T ALL INDIA SWADESHT DIRECTORY —10% fias 9 


Aulahabad Law Journal Press. 


8. INDIAN CHAMBER OF GOMMERCE h 
REPORT, 1983. Calcutta, Published. by M P | 
aa NE | 
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| 
lamas | 
Assam, | 
OF the | 
dt the. | 
Mixed | 
What | 
Ankit 
sidents 
aeach p~ 
‘ender. | 
here, | 
ine | INDIAS NEW CONSTITUTION 
wt of tr chief Bill promised in the present session 
esting of Parliament is the new Constitution of 
ice, in India Bill, which will affect no less than three 
n: the ‘hundred and fifty odd millions of people—one- 
a fifth of the total population of the world. That 
the | BU, framed by the present Tory Government, 
jkara) is not likely to meet either the wishes or the 
n the hopes which have been aroused, especially since 
ag to the Montagu Declaration of 1917, in the minds 
guistie | of the Indian people—by the King Emperor, by 
torbe | Viceroys and by responsible British Ministers. 
Bee Pledges to India have gone by the board. Leading 
ae an | Tory members of the House of Lords refuse to 
am De bound by them. And Sir John Simon, while 
admitting “that this country is pledged as clearly 
srt [2S we can be pledged in honour and in policy” 
declared in the House of Commons that we are 
bound by that pledge “within our discretion and 
Judgment,” It sounds like a new conundrum : 
oats . pledge not a pledge? The answer, 
lacco o Sir John Simon, would be: When 
ldo ee une your discretion and judgment you 
Tory aet implement it. In other words the 
mallal paper, if eee can treat pledges as scraps of 
Polem Suits ih— _ ther discretion and judgment it 
Po | S them petter so to do. 
ie h UNEMPLoymnyy Iysurance BILL 
a (oh hee ea 
AMI- inportant lenis fairs in Great Britain the most 
dalist, fof unemployma On promised usis in the sphere 
{trod ced, ` F goi ™msurance. The Bill they have 
riod) (Bill, be 4? &mended, and re-introduced, is not a 


l, to deal with 


to deal with the unemployed. 


xaikh. unemployment, but 


1 O 
By went i per the future of unemploy- 
mbay pwe administration opened last 
| © Oi ommons. It will be 
‘shore on nes Sest attention and sympathy 
F An place aoe but in all countries. Th 
-1959 X unemp] ause the great depression 
; Pead z & a ment as a sickness which 
RGE i ob ace hee ne People ne And in the 
kc MORSA insyp ~ m England > i 

l import Urance ahs gla we haye a 


ch, with all ; ; 
ons, is still th ith all its anomalies 


feougs yet devised e most comprehensive 


has, in the words of the 
clauses and seven or 
;>Mending it to the House 
i tha it was 
Stess which has been pre- 


any Government for 
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“the greatest — 


many generations.” This is a yery great claim 
to make. And any measure which aspired to 
such a description must surely, one would 
imagine, he the outcome of long and considered 
judgment. But the first thing which strikes the 
man in the street about this Bill is the fumbling 
and tentative manner in which it has been 
brought to birth. 

A. fortnight ago, at the end of the last Session, 
the Bill was ostensibly introduced. But on the 
verge of its discussion in Parliament it was re- 
issued in a new form, “longer by several clauses” 


as Mr. Greenwood complained ! Again this 
measure is of the greatest importance to many 
Local Authorities, upon whom has fallen most 


of the burden of providing relief for unemployed: 
men and women who had exhausted their right | 
to insurance benefit. But the National Govern- 
ment are introducing this Bill—and its provisions 
as to the percentage of the burden which the 
Exchequer will take oyer—while negotiations are 
still going on with these Authorities, while they 
are still at loggerheads with the Association of 
Municipal Corporations in fact, 


Tue PRINCIPLES or turn Bu 


So much for the background; and now for 
the principles upon which this Bill is said to 
be founded. The Minister claims they are two— 
(1) that there should be a contributory insurance 
scheme covering as much of the field as possible ; 
(2) that outside insurance the State should 
assume a general responsibility for the relief of 
the able-bodied industrial unemployed. 

Formulas and principles should always give 
one pause. They are never the worse for beine 
greeted with the words of the poet Robert 
Browning, “Stop, let me have the tru 


Is that all true?” And I think 
principles are reflected upon it will be seen 


in the first one the whole question is 
the words “as possible.” 
principle, the word “industrial? is the 
the tail. There is not going to be am 
assumption on the part of the tate 
bility for the unemployed, JI 
industrial unemployed. 
„Considering the first- 
tempting to stray i 
for instance, 


begged 
While as for Ta 


ri Collection 
S3 A 
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to the relief of unemployment is, in his view, 
an impossibility. “There never has been an 
insurance basis to the scheme, and there never 


can be during the years ahead.” 


CHILDREN BROUGHT IN 

Whether this is the case or not, the present 
measure might go a long way towards giving 
unemployment relief an insurance basis if in 
fact, as in theory, it covered as much of the 
field as possible. As every one knows who 
has had anything to do with insurance schemes, 
their essence is to rope in everybody and 
‘especially the “good lives.” In the world of 
employment, of course, the “good lives” are 
mostly to be found in the better salaried position 
and in the professions. 

After all this it is pitiful to have to record 
ihat the new lives brought into the Insurance 
Scheme are—children ! It true that the new 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
(of which more later) is to consider the possibilities 
of bringing agricultural workers into the scheme. 
But for the moment the children are the new- 
comers. 


1S 


PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE LEFT our 

What can be the reason for neglecting the 
opportunity to widen the basis of insurance ? 
As Mr. Greenwood pointed out, at least another 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 ought to be brought in. 
‘Many “professional people, black-coated people, 
“superior people” would be glad to feel that if 
they lost their jobs, and came to the end of 
their sayings, they had something in prospect 
beside charity or the Poor Law. 

One cannot help feeling that the only reason 
for excluding black-coated workers is the old 
English little weakness—snobbishness. We 
dearly love to separate people into those who 


pay income tax and those who do not, those 
who earn “wages” and those who have gone one 
better and attained to “salaries.” Respectability 


in this country (and escape from the irksome 
duty of licking stamps and sticking them on 
cards) can be attained if you have climbed to 
the dizzy height of £250 a year ! 


y 


No “Dores” For CHILDREN 
But a word about these children who are 
coming into insurance. At present although the 
sehoolleaying age is fourteen, they are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance until they 
are sixteen. Under the new provisions they will 
be included in the scheme at the age of fourteen 
whether they go into employment or voluntarily 
continue at school—in which case they will be 
credited with contributions. Contributions will 
pe at the rate of 2d. a week from the child, 2d. 
om its employer, and 2d. from the State. 
Having conceded this much to the children, 
however, the Minister went on to express his 
orror of “anything which could be described as 
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doles for children.” He seemed to feel as hy) 
about it as do the old gentlemen who wri in the 
The Times decrying those London children y the pä 


for pennies—for Guy Vayiclamot 


twice a year beg us for Ko clam 
But the Minister of cop ofterin: 


or for carol singing. 


is mistaken in talking about giving dole.ns 390 
children. The children would neyer expect of edu 
receive them any more than they receive ithe L0 
wages when they are in employment. Thon tO 
wages, as any working class child could je purtly 
told him, are as a matter of course handed o 

to their parents who haye to keep them g 

who, when they can, allow the children pod Iti 
money merely. the scl 


So the children will not receive doles, fund e 
that will happen is that “where a child betveto say, 
the ages of 14 and 16 is unemployed, and isiraising 
child of an unemployed insured person, burden 
parent may get a dependant’s allowance.” stheir | 
how much is this allowance? Two shillingsts far) 
week! And it must be remembered that athe ave 
this meagre allowance will only be paid if Astor 
household is already stricken by unemploynewhere 
If the father is in work, the child will get nott 1,000 


for his contributions. EON YE 
But 

age il 

MALNUTRITION STABILIZED eG. 


It is very unfortunate for the Natltconivac 
Govyernment—but please Heaven it may intf'school 
the lot of the wnemployed—that at _the "most 
moment when they are launching their Weecept 
ployment proposals, the British Medical Associ which 
haye issued a report on “the minimum , Wethe yen 
expenditure on foodstuffs which must be snoMrith or 
by families....if health and working cg enti 


are to be maintained.” In that Report 1t 1 ioe the 
that “a youth between the age of 14 % 


requires an expenditure on food alone of 83: i 
week.” More than double the pitiful 2s. allow’) But 
the National Government. | „pi Cour 
The Minister made great play in his Smeet 
of the wonderful schemes which the Gov™lls wor 
had on foot for the benefit of the children, nem) 
Bill, he said, provides a very considera Nan ‘i 
in the form of increased instruction for Cra tion: 
Local Education Authorities are 
„instructional centres, twenty-five per 0%? 
cost being borne by them and the ree 
equally between the Insurance Fune ii 
State. At these centres the little innoc? yy. 
hoped, “will gain mentally, physical) 
tionally, and industrially |” can tbat Bt 
No one of course could quarrel with t r 
the idealism of the National Govern™®?,, | 
connection is, alas, very open to que 
very next day after its Minister ot + 
been voicing these admirable sent? 
National Government voted down & 
the schoolleaying age. If the Gove 
had: the “interests of all children .® 
would blend proposals for industrial 13° 
centres with a general scheme for % 
their education. I am hound to 53y 


l as ba esent proposals a shabby attempt on 
O Write in the Pie National Government to stop the 
dren y the part E raising the school-leaying age by 
1y Payjclamout ihe workers’ children something “just 
of cqnoftering .. Because, of course, a general scheme 
> doles as eration “would be paid for by the State and 
expec OF aes Authorities. But these centres, tacked 
ceive the peer olore children, can get paid for 
Bei al at any rate out of the Insurance Fund. 
ould hy Pt : 


unded o 
them g 
ren pot 


CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
while considering what raising 
the school-leaving age might do for the ogen 
doles, nd employment. In the first place it is a gun 
ld betnsto say, as the Government said on Friday, that 
and isttaising the age would put a heavy financial 
erson, burden on the State. Children are cutting out 
nee.” dtheir elder brothers and fathers, whose support 
shilling is far more costly than the 5s. a week which is 
1 that athe average cost of educating a child. As Lady 
paid iftAstor pointed out in the debate at Plymouth, 
mploymWhere a higher school-leaving age is in operation, 
ret nottt,000 children are kept off the labour market 
‘ each year, 
| But there is more in raising the school-leaying 
age than its immediate financial implications. 
-it is a long-range economy. In a world of 
> Nationtracting opportunities, people must stay at 
ay mpischool lono enough to discover what they are 
wt thetmosé fitted to do. In any event, suppose we 
Government's estimate of the cost 
“63,000,000 per annum by 
1936”), how does that figure compare 
expenditure on armaments—not to 


ft is worth 


g capMention new cruisers and a possible expansion 
; 16 15 the Air For e to < > q? 
Yee to a one-power standard ? 


year ISD Li 
Crisis Rares Mape PERMANENT 


? gel back to the Insurance Bill, it is 
on its financial provisions that it will 


the most Serious He Í 
eS ~LOSt Serious opposition. Almost 
St feature is that A 


. Anema. hat it stabilizes the rates of 
The mos got benefié imposed inthe 1931 CA 

r CU ational Govan to remain, even though the 

to prosperity jo Feat Is always assuring us that 

cent ess to the w as In opposing this mean- 
rest re La ur Be vii members of the community, 
ind Wiiberals, arty will be supported by the 


aocedE n Tt is to b 
a Liberg, © De h 
ally, $ f Aus in oped Labour and 
iB Cuts,” l, a restoration 
h DAA 2 Stone 1ey will have the backi 
{ p Ne £ ceking 
ment Puiy, © Public Opinion up and down the 


Sets out 
© minimum need: 
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families. The diet described for an average 
family, consisting of husband and wife and three) 
children, is given a total cost of 22/61 fod. But: 
the maximum unemplyment benefit which such a 
family could draw is 29/3d. a week. The balance 
6/3'/od, could not meet the cost of rent in the 
vast majority of unemployed households and yet 
out of that 6/S1/sd. they must meet rent, fuel,, 
clothing, cleaning materials, insurance and so on. 
What happens, of course, is that the family goes 
short on food. 

No wonder a leading Liberal newspaper, the 
Star, lets itself go on this head : 

“To the test of human 
country’s duty to the 
War, the new Bill will not stand up. It is 
because they and their brothers and fathers 
and sons fought for us ‘that the working- 
classes are in their present plight. Would 
any Government in 1919 have dared to proposes: 
fo treat them as this Bill proposes ? 

“That is the main charge against it, that it 
proposes to stabilize not the ideals of the war 
but the meanness of the slump, not thet 
courage of generosity but the niggling of fear, 

“It will try to stamp on the future of 
England the spirit of fear, retrenchment, 
cheese-paring and inhumanity which has! 
followed the establishment of the National 
Government.” 


needs and the 
victiņs of the Great 


Before leaving this question of the “cuts” in 
unemployment benefit, and the deadly light 
thrown on them by the publication of the British 
Medical Association’s Report, one other feature 
should be kept in mind. The Committee em- 
phasized the necessity of giving to children first- 
class proteins. First-class proteins are meat, flour, l 
bacon, milk, butter, cheese and eggs. And, as 
the Hconomist points out, “It is therefore altogether 
deplorable that precisely those sources of furst-class 
protein and fat should have been selected by our 
protectionist legislators for regulation and control.” 
So thé unemployed and the poor are being bled 
both ways. Their benefit has been cut and their. pt 
food has been restricted and taxed by the National 3 
Government., pa 


Oxus on UNEMPLOYED 
If the worst feature of the new Bi 
perpetuates the “cuts” in 
unhappy is the fact that 
genuinely seeking work” 
abolished by the Labour 


clause, as Anyone who bas had an 
with the work 


The Labi 
the on 


on the authorities 
is back on th 
rker, 
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kudos to themselyes because, in the case of a 
«man who falls out of work after a period of five 
Avears’ continuous employment, they are proposing 
to allow an extension of benefit. (To many of us 
this sounds like the old “injustice, “to him that 
hath, shall be given.”) Such an extension would, 
of course, mean that the numbers on the register 
were to that extent swelled. But the National 
Government need not worry. This screw of the 
“Not genuinely seeking work” clause will remove 
far more men than the other condition is likely 
to add. 


Tue DEBT on THE FUND 


Another injustice’ perpetuated in the Bill, and 
one which again the Liberals are expected to 
join Labour in resisting, is that the debt on the 
fund, accumulated during the abnormal years of 
the slump, is to remain a charge on the Fund. 
Tere, one would have thought, is a debt which 
should be treated like a war debt and carried by 
‘all of us. But the Insurance Fund is to bear 
the burden alone. It owes £115,000,000 and for 
forty years generations of workers “yet unborn 
and unbegot” will see their Fund drained to the 
tune of £5,500,000 a year ! } 


I have dealt at length with these criticisms of 
the Bill because they are the most important. 
They almost all, it may be observed, apply to 
Part I of the Bill—the Part which deals with the 
insured worker. Before passing on to Part I, 


which deals with the uninsured industrial worker- 


‘and the worker who was insured but has fallen 
out of benefit, a hasty word must be said as to 
the administrative changes which are proposed. 


No PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL 


changes reflect the “spirit of the age in 
e a move towards centralization and 

y E milionea iiy 
1emp Insurance Statutory 
to be i is to have 1 


It could onl 


it over to a bureaucracy. ri: 

justice be handed over to a democratically cleat I 

‘industrial body. Eiis 
toke 


hiş ` 
Rath 
ever] 
E 


Poor Law—Unper A NEW NAmo 


This bureaucratic principle is common also 
Part II of the Bill—to the Part which deals w 


workers outside insurance. By the way, (unen 
wildest misconceptions are in the air followin all 

on the Ministers statement that the State upke 
going to assume a general responsibility for jj chati 
the able-bodied industrial unemployed. Yeste come 
I heard someone declare that “everyone wi | 
going to get the dole in future.” Of course t beca 
dole is just what they are not going to get, MHI hum: 


change is solely one in status. They will goi 
the employment exchanges for the payment i 
ssistance instead of to the Public Assistan 
Committees. And even this meagre concessi 
applies to industrial workers only ! ; 
An Unemployment Assistance Board is tol 
set up and will consist of six members. Asi 
the case of the Unemployment Insurance Stt 
tory Committee, it also will submit recommen) 
tions to the Minister—and Parliament again wi 
give Affirmative Approval only. 
This Board is to be actuated by two consi 
ations. The first is the Means ‘Test an 
second is, in the words of the Minister, Ù 
“the worker who has been long unemploy T 
require assistance other than and in addition’ 
cash payments.” In plain- words this 
consideration means that the worker: 
fallen out of insurance can be dragoone 
trial centres, if considered necessary, ani 
does happen one is inclined to t 
oftener be “other than” cash paymen 
than’ “imadditions to 9) en) os gem 
One fears for the admi 
because it is so im: 
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Tue Means Test poor keep the poor means it is impossible for 

: always believed that every mands thousands of talented and enterprising _people - to 
I have aa Yate every man. By the same SO out into the world and seek their fortunes. 
brother’s . £ oe a connie according T It roots them where they are, in often deadening 
oken everyone the...support of his neighbour. lobs, in dull depressed towns which they loathe. 
is ability to Means Test I would like to see Better-off people, or the „few lucky ones who 
neome tax, even if it began have escaped, may argue glibly that nothing can 


oh 


I Rather than a 


ale one paying i = . x ius “W here res g i 
also joveryon s DAI e month. from those in receipt of peep 8 genius. downward wies theres a will | 
bee Employees benefit. In this way we would theres a way and so on. But the fact remains | 
re ime A 


l FE N e that only the selfish will slip out from their res- 

aall ae ai ondine -IoT ore abiiy o ponsibilities. The rest will Pen on, till the vision 

We fe / ‘the ‘better-off classes about “it all has faded and they are too tired to care. They 

chatter ae the’ taxpayers pockee will stick in their dull jobs and society, which 

pee oe conceit Ale Means Test most of all instituted the Means Test, will be the poorer for 
vone WH because it is uneconomic, a great waster of the waste of their talents. 


1 
yurse th | 


eet, T human opportunities and abilities. Making the London, 4th December, .1933. 
ole j. 5 g ; 
ill go if i ae 


yment i 


d 
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PRICES, WAGES AND PROFITS IN THE KHADI INDUSTRY 
By MELLY ZOLLINGER axp W. LAKSHMANA RAO, wa, vse. 


HE research side of any industry has for its research in the khadi industry and at showing 
goal the rapid and increased production of how such research will help the producer, the 


' ; the finished article; the commercial side worker and the consumer at arriving at a correct 
loved pi | for its object the cutting down of production ‘and just estimate of profits, “prices and wages. 
idditioni ana distribution costs and the increase of sales. : “i SeS : x nt 
is sem bonalization, scientific research “konjunktur- Propuction Costs axo Waces 
= who M torschung,” sale Ua 


ea the »,, Sles-propaganda—all these ~ demand ‘A -correct system of costing accounts forms 
lin m co-ordination of the engineer, the scientist the basis of all rational production. It helps the 


a , AE mesa 
ad a me economist, serving on the general staff producer in estimating the - future demand -and 
ink ito incustry. Khadi- industry has’ yet to the’ price at which he must sell his article ; hence 


learn many lessons which ; È SE MY sca $ ys = 
Industries <P qe es ich the other organized it gives him an idea of the profits he might be 
ue ie the world have already lee It able to. realize in his forward dealings.. On the 
han had a foretaste of the cycle’ of basis of this, he. has to decide the wages to be 
the bitter som and it can certainly profit paid to the:different classes of work and whether 
industries, be e of the highly mechaniz- it would be profitable to TEES or pate 
: ‘Osing its soul 4 1$ country, without.the risk production. In determining the; cost of produc- 
iminished 
of 


purchasing power. of the and of the weavers’ form the important fi tors. 
ir PONT has called forth a new The real wages paid to the workers engaged in 
ution E h Principles ..of production and an industry and its relation to the standard of 
an expand, the resuscitation of khadi is in 
khad: ce of this orientation. And yet 

b S 2 
TO reanize oe to hav 
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hesitation in stigmatizing hand-spinning as a 
sweated industry (vide Puntumbekar and 
Varadachari : Hand-spinning and Hand-Weaving 
for criticism of this view). Another school ot 
critics ave of opinion that spinners are able to 
earn high wages owing to the sentimental value 
attached to. khadi (and they cite thisas a reason 
of the high prices of khadi) and characterize 
khadi as a sheltered industry , (see Amalsad : 


Hand-Loom Weaving. Government Press, 
Madras, 1930. pp. 16, 150). In view of these 
differences of opinion, we have attempted to 


arrive at as correct an estimate as possible of 
the daily wages actually earned by the spinners 
in the Velama and Pattusali section of the 
Andhra khadi industry. 

It would, of course, be necessary to arrive at 
the real wages earned by the different classes of 
spinners, as different from the actual wages paid 
to them. Fine yarn spinners, as a rule, buy 
cotton on their own account, gin and card it 
themselyes, and sell their yarn at the weekly 
markets. The coarse and medium count spinners 
often get the 
or the yarn 
the ginned cotton. Thus, from the prices they 
realize, they have to pay the price of cotton, and 
the carding wages. The remaining amount would 
then represent the net wages earned by them. 

The following wage-sheet (designed. in colla- 
boration with Sit. M. K. R. Swamy, Manager, 
Fine] Yarn Centres, A.LS.A,, Chicacole) represents 
the method adopted in gathering the necessary data 
and the method of arriving at the net daily wages 
earned by the Velama and Pattusali spinners : 


WAGE-SHEET 
Name of Spinner: Tagiti Bhulokamma 
Village : i Tamada (Ganjam Dist.) 
Class of Yarn: Pattusali, Grade 45 count. 
Price of Yarn Rs 0-2-6 per tola. 
Weight of Seed-cotton giyen : 6 tolas. 
Time taken for :— 
(1) Sorting and Cleaning 


__ kapas with Fish-jaw 1 hour 13 min, 


= (2) Ginning O ES 
= @) Cleaning and Paralleling 1 „ 4 ,, 
_ (4) Carding and Slivering 0 „ 8 , 
(5) £ mung, ; 1 » 55 ” 

6) Winding — 0,21 ,, 


= DEATAILS oF SPINNING 
- Weight of yam spun 7/12 tola. 


ath 


No. of Yards Spun 565. 
Calculated count: AD pees 


Price of Yarn spun Re, 0-1-3. 


- Spinning-Speed =—S——250 yds. - ah ar: $5 
o YARN TEst z : TA srk 
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ginned cotten, from the weavers _ 
merchants, - who supply: them with ° 


CALCULATION or Ner Darry Wagers. 


Weight p 
(1) Yarn from the — (tolas) (ii 
given amount of cotton 
‘Proceeds of sale) 0.58 fh 
(2) Seeds from Ginning 
(Proceeds of Sale) 3.00 it 
(3) Waste Cotton (Proceeds a |. 
of sale) 0.52 i, 
Total Sale Proceeds -- T 
minus f 
(4) Purchase of Cotton 6.00 y 
Net Wages earned B 


Tore REQUIRED IF ALL THE GIVEN ÅMOUM 

or COTTON IS TO BE SPUN INTO YAR — 
For Preparatory 

Processes 3 Hrs, 3 ni 

For Spinning and Winding 2 Hrs, 23m 


For total working Time 5 Hrs. 26 i 


Net Wage per Day of 8-Hours: 193 pi 
or approximately : Rs 0-1-7 


The data gathered by us according to i 
above method for the different grades of spinni 
andin the different locatities, is summarizell 
the tabular statement given below: 


TABLE I A 


Class of Yarn Count of Yarn Net Wag 
i per Day 
8 Hour 
1. Velama (Singipuram) 20-25’s `. Rs, 04H 
2. » ” 25-305 . oH 
3. Velama (Devadi) 30s ; 0 
ee » 35's 
2. » 2 ” 40's 
6.. Pattusali (Bonthalako- 35’s 
A duru) 
Wo » ~ (Tamada) 40's 
8. z (Bonthalako- 45’s 
duru) 
9. 5 50’s 
2) 
10. F 9 555 
11. » ry) 60's 
12. F 35 60’s 
ey A i 80’s 
From the aboye table, we e 
net wage earned by the fine yarn a - 


- of 10 pies 
‘day of 


T 
that 
ariv 
allow 
items 


il. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
T. 
8. 


Clas 


Veli 


venness of 
Count 
: Tensility 
z y Uniformity of aes 
; ; Strength nil. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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SESE 2 ; 
ht p There are also other items of expenditure 
; (i ihat must be taken into account, before we can 
Deg the ‘eat the actual earnings. For instance, 
ti iowance must be made for the following 
“Witems :— 
i {. Cost of yarn for preparing ‘malas’ ; 
9. Replacement of worn-out spindles ; 
J] 3 Expenses for going to ‘market and 
1i; production centre ; : 
4. Cost of new fish-jaws for combing. cotton; 
4) 5. Lubricating oil for charkha ; 
BA 6. Repairs to charkha ; 
A MOUM 7. Depreciation of charkha ; and : 
RY :— 8, Interest charges on money invested in the 
i purchase and storage of cotton. 
Irs, 3 nif} Unfortunately it was not possible for us to 


Irs. 23ulloet reliable data covering the above items. 
However, as none of these items are very large— 


[xs. 26 mi : et 
7 Percentage of Time ` Net wage per 8-Hr. Percentage 
19.3 pi required for Prepara- Day in pies . Of the cost 
0-17 tory Processes in 19 anna of cotton 
JE | : Total Time: te ee in the total 
g to ij} Class and Count Price of Yarn Spinning at present . atspeedof at present at speed of cost of - 
f spinni of Yarn per tola Speed Yds. speed 250 Yds. ` speed 250 Yds yarn 
marizell per hour 2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 eee 
Velama Count 20 Rs.0 1 1 162 470 p. e . 555 p. c 116 pies 137 pies: 25:9 p.c. 
Net Wa ” 25 o) Olas d ae 30 AVA, 607 WS y B5 ye cola 
per Daj ” _ 30 EOIS 170 46:4, 56:3, J23 m TAS BFS 
y ” 35 = 0) th ahh 132 394 =, 557 5 140 5) ANE 11:0 a 
R Pattusal? 40 p a) 130 BBY — 490 ,, 190, 252-4) ARS R 
usali Count 35 Bala 2 131 464 2 62:7 4, Feber sae [5 Eee ae 
» ~~: 402 nr Cer aii) Ss, y 49:0 Re Ss OHIO ons ¢ 2100 eee 
E 45s 551021216 2 N A y 533 nar aai 10 Saas. a S2 Sy 
» 50 D Oy M Ay < 500s E Os, a E RPS 
à BD TORTO 2 DA y Sie A Sole 14, 
2 80 n 0 3.4 25 Æ n BO O ae dO ee TO 
De ASO PM lO) SRT, SOLE ES, OBE ie Bee OS ee PS 126 aes 
S O = Oar Gy A a) 131 yo WL, «109, 


q mg whether the wages are properly 
aA attention has to be paid to two 
, tactors. The ou 

is lower than tput of a 
3 tor instance, 


3 ya 
ogy 


» Whereas that of a 40s spinner 
is not noticeable 


Vel: 
er S of e ction, where the- speeds for all 
Gi . than ee are about a adena 
nt ey they ought to be). Again, a 
mer, if her yarn is to be of a 


; a proportionally longer 
Preparatory processes, Hanae 
his 


than the 
necessari! 
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except the last-—the daily earnings would not be 
diminished to any material extent. 


WAGES AND SKILL IN SPINNING 

In any industry a well-planned wage system 
should guarantee a minimum wage to the un- 
skilled worker and a progressively higher wage 
to the skilled worker, in direct proportion to 
the skill and intelligence required. In the khadi 
industry, which is entirely based on human 
labour and is independent of machinery, the 
planning of an equitable wage system ought to 
be a comparatively simple affair. Whether the 
wages in actual practice are so graduated or not, 
forms the ‘next subject of our enquiry. The 
following table gives the wages earned in the 
fine yarn section of the industry, together with 
details about the present spinning speeds and 
the time taken for the preparatory processes for 
the different grades of yarns: ` 


that of the time necessary for the preparatory 
processes remaining as a determining factor in 
the estimation of the wages. _ : i 
We have now to consider how the prices paid 
by the producer per tola of yarn compares with 
wages actually received by the spinner. . It is 
‘evident from the table that the wages received 
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t - : : Le rey’ alance-sheets of the various producti 
; abo esbesd: (count tor cous) 08 HE Pee T appended to the report ee 
er spinners (see Table 2). : te Sa eee z Pe 
es A great danger threatens an industry | when Sale Price.: Quality, E -26: Width 54 inch! 
: the wages are not regulated in proportion to the per yard (List, p. 2) Rs2 3 
f skill required of the workers. If the 80’s spinner, minus ; 
Se in spite of the skill and care (witness the high Overhead Charges :— pE 
$ speed achieved by her and the longer time taken 1. Yarn-Purchasers’ Commission 
S for the preparatory processes), and in spite of ; @ 8 pies per Rupee 0 1 8 
the high price of 4 annas (the highest in fact 2, Establishment & interest 
offered by the purchaser), is earning much lower charges of production 
than those spinning lower counts, she would give Centres @ 1 anna 
up spinning 80s and resort to spinning only per Rupee 0 1 10 
medium counts, This would, in a very short 3. Head-office Rebate, 7 
time, lead to the disappearance of high-count @ 9 ps. per Rupee 0 O11 
spinning. The Patiusali area, which from cen- 4. Establishment & Interest 
turies has been the home of high-count spinning, charges of Sale Centres 
and which within living memory was producing @ 15 ps. per Rupee 0°23 4049 
yarns of 120’s and 150’s—today usually produces Production Cost per yard of cloth 
only 60’s, and spinners of 80’s can be counted Rs. 12 
literally on one’s fingers. It is to be earnestly Items in Production per yard of cloth :— 
hoped that purchasers of fine yarn would Percentage 
recognize this danger of the disappearance of L Weavers? Waces for in total Cos 
‘high-count spinning and would see that the “ Pp6. WE (Report 
- wages actually earned by the spinners are p 25) age ae 6 6 2 
sufficiently attractive to induce them to continue 2. Spinners’ Wages for "i 
spinning the highest counts. 6 tolas of 40-45 counts | 
; > rs) a 5 K > g R 
ANALYSIS oF PropuctiIon Costs g yamneused peona 12 dol 
In order to regulate purchase of raw material, 3. Cost of Raw-Cotton 11) 
the wages bill and production, it would be (See Table 2, col. 8 04 4 " 
necessary to have a knowledge of the factors Rs 132 
that go-to make up production costs. This Velama Section | 
knowledge would also provide the consumer with _ Cloth of “ Punjam 24” and width 50 Ane 


core picture of the re of the industry and 
elp to create a healthy interest among the i 
public in its activities and usefulness. ~ The mhod 4 ie pain a: 
Te a ane of much an analysis of- i : ` ojo of tir 
production costs applies with greater force to ’ rg? 28.4 Ofo 
: khadi, which is to be regarded as a key industry ’ 5 cas Whee: 61.0 0" 
engaging as it does many thousands of the Sie C o Bone Cao 10. 
poorest class of workers and which is dependent Production Costs in Coarse Cloth 
on ihe, seaonaee of all ihe Cass of tbe nation: As examples for this section, two qué 
1 the absence of any such analysis o roduc- : be itn S 
costs of the J ifferent ea a doth pe cloth from two centres were taken, vi 
ports of the provincial A. I. S. A. organiza- 
tions, we haye attempted below an analysis for 
‘the three different qualities of khadhi produced 
‘by the Andhre | Branch. ‘The page numbers 
refer to the “Report of the A.LS.A., Andhra Branch, 
4929-30,” and to the ‘Price List’ of the same 
organization, dated 1st: October 1931). l 


g percentages have 7 


i 


PATTUSALI SECTION. 


-costs of the quality of cloth | 
and 54 inches width. The s 
cloth is Rs. 2-3-6 per yard (Price List, 

<- Jn finding out the actual cost of p 
i e to uet, the overhead charges - 
ing price. As figures for overhead char, 
ve not been mentioned in the report, th 
> been calculated by us. from the yearly ‘ligh 
Ba C-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri C 


was taken as an example, and using the Sf 


q ues! 
scale 
prev! 
cone! 
poe 
spin 


- high 


Spee 
speet 
spect 
is th 
the s 
of th 
the ] 
lowe: 
to es 
coul 

i 


acco 
prod 
follo 


ving this by a reduction in the 


| 

| 

f achie 
í at] of acnie > . 

pquestion ages has been considered in a 


f spinning W 


eo A PER : 
Bing previous paragi aph. A better method is to 
25.2 9M cert measures to increase the output of yarn 
a co spindle. Spinning-speed among the fine-yarn 
Be ner: (see Table 2) is abnormally low, the 
RS speed being only 280 yards per hour. 
phighe: SJ 
a 


in the Iew-count section are still worse, a 


> ETE OB ds being very rare indeed. Li 
[speed of 250 yarc s being very i nde ow 
| speeds and the consequent sma output of yarn, 
lis the reason for the meagre wages earned by 

0 Ú the spinners. If it is possible to double the speed 
[of the spinner, and thereby double her output, 

LL T the producers of cloth can then buy their yarn at 

, Hower rates and still the spinners would be able 
io earn an increased wage and the cloth itself 

4 060 could be sold at lower prices. , 

=. | h the fine-yarn section, spinners’ wages 

4 13 ff account, for 63-66 per cent of the net cost of 

ath -— 4) production. A reduction in the prices of yarn, 

centage f following an increased output can bring about 
otal Cost) 22 immediate and proportionate reduction in 
the prices of cloth. The extent to which cloth 

6 jcould be cheapened depends on the possible 
i ncrease in the spinning-speed higher than that now 


i piane The greatest reduction in the prices for 
ibe given small increase in speed, is possible 
jn the Velama section. Here the speeds are 


3 abnormally low. In the Pattusali section, where 
a speed of 200 yards is common, the reduction 


i Mat would be. possible: is not very great, though 
Į (cre too an appreciable reduction can be 


f achieved. 
METRS | 
-50 me Ir ; G . - : 
the 3 ene Coarse-yarn section the spinners’ wages 
aye YE Section, ar q only 50 per cent in the medium 
S the Pees a per cent in the coarse section. 
waloh lower ther sent speeds in Andhra are much 


those that i i 
Si t : at could easily be possible 
3.4 Ofo e maximum possible amount of redan i in 


Ol E Prices X 
i i spins of cloth fora given small increase in the 
alitis of improve a possibility for an enormous amount 
WOW Anan eu m the spinning-speeds of the 
p S Andhra ` fine-yarn spinners 
n the whole country in the 


gh counts. Yet in the matter of 


2 the ` © 5 
sae provinces Teg behind the spinners of 


don -¢ counts armati the average speed 

e de oe oe count) is nee eek ‘ina 

659 2, Gandhi cate angalore Exhibition, Sjt. 
: 


co 
er hour, Ag the Manes 


t at a Speed of : Exhibition, 
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at a speed of 


ds. Sjt. 


type of charkha and by educating the spinners 


to follow a better spinning technique. In this 
respect it is to be regretted that the Andhra 


A.I.S.A. has not taken any adequate steps. The 
technical department at Sabarmati has proved 
beyond doubt the enormous possibilities of an 
improved charkha. Sits. Puntumbekar and 
Varadachari, in their prize essay, have also dealt 
about the possible increase of output that would 
result from the adoption of better appliances. 
They give figures of the increase that would 
result from the use of a better type of spindle. 
Due to the initiative of the officials of the A.LS.A. 
Fine Yam Centre at Chicacole (Andhra), steel 
spindles of Sabarmati and Bardoli types were 
introduced as an experimental measure, (in 
response to a suggestion from us) among the 
Velama spinners in their Narasannapeta area. 
Nine months: later (in June 1932), the official 
in charge of this village, in discussing the 
results of this experiment, assured us that as 
a result of the use of the new, spindle, the 
yarn produced at his centre had “shown a great 
improvement in quality, twist and fineness and 
that the weayers were experiencing less trouble 
with the yarn than formerly. It was still more 
gratifying to learn from him thatas a result of 
the introduction of these spindles, the spinners 
were now able to earn an increase in wages of 
not less than 3 pies a day. This is a clear 
proof of how even. small improvements in the 
charkha and spinning technique can bring 
increased wages to the spinners, accompanied with 
an improyement in the quantity and quality 
of the yarn. It would be interesting to know 
what encouragement and facilities the Andhra 
Provincial Head-quarters propose to give to 
their officials on the spot to extend this experiment 
throughout the fine-yarn area. 


Corrox PRICES AND CHEAPER KHADI 

From the analysis of production costs we' 
find that the cost of raw material 2. e., cotton— 
amounts to 11 pic: of the cost of production in 
Velama cloth (20-40’s), 14 p.c. in Pattusali cloth 
(30-80’s), 12 p.c. in the medium coarse cloth (20s) 
and to as high as 33 p.c. in the coarse cloth (10's). 
Any fall in the price of cotton, would therefore 
benefit the consumer, by bringing about an 
immediate reduction in the selling price of cloth, 


wG 1921-19 
ae 
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ruling at “the - Tuni market. . The ` information 
about the wages in the diffèrent branches of -the 
industry during ‘these eleven | years: ‘has been 
gathered by us from: market ‘reports and’ from 
reports of producers (private and A-LS.A.). The 
overhead charges have been calculated by us at 
Rs. 0-2-8 per rupee. Cloth of Punjam 14 and 
width of 54.inches produced at the Kailasapatam 
centre has been taken as the standard for the 
purpose of calculation. 

With regard to the actual and the calculated 
selling prices, it is seen that the prices at which 
cloth was sold was much lower than that cal- 
culated by us; and that during: the last three 
years the actuals have approximated more closely 


e 


to calculated prices than during the years be 
The lower prices at which the” Andhra AJKI 
has sold their production, accounts for the 
sustained by them during these years m 
fluctuations in -the cotton prices during 19944 
the subsequent heavy fall, the loss sustained } 
the depreciation of the cotton bought by the, 
during the period of falling prices, are ra 
sible for this:loss (see Report, p. 35). “It isai 
possible that the Andhra A.I.S.A. has sold ii 
cloth at sacrifice prices in order to populani 
khadi and to create employment for the: ma 
mass of the - proverty stricken 
whom no other is available. 

CHICACOLE. November 1932. 


population l 


TABLE 3 
1921. 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929. 
il, Price of Raw Cotton : 
“per-Gandy “Rs 45 G0 ° 55i HCCC 
2. Ginning Wages for = K GESE ; 
1 maund 0-6-0 0-6-0 0:6-0 0-5-6 0-5-0 0-5-0°-0-5-0 0-4-0 0-4-0 
3. Carding Wages for ; i Pa 
1 maund 2-0-0 2-0-0 2-0-0 1-14-0 1-12-0 1-8-0 1-8-0 -1-8-0 1-8-0 
4. Spinning Wages for : ; 
= L maund' of yarn“ ` 8-0-0. 8-0-0 ' 8-0-0 7-0-0 7-0-0 6-0-0 6-8-0 6-8-0 6-8-0 
5. Weavers Wages P/i4, Aog: To E 
o W54. per Yard 046 046 0-46 0-L0 036 0-3-0 03-0 0-30 0-3-0 0-3-0 OY 
6. Actual Selling Price Seige ae ie dai i cots E 
of Cloth per Yard ; 0-11-0 0-11-0:0-11-0 011-0 0-10-6 0-10-0 0-10-0 0-10-0 0-9-0 - 
7. Caleulated Selling Price Sh eck trees cree A ; za 
-of Cloth per Yard 0-12-1 0-13-5 0413-0 0-11-10 0-114 0-10-5 0-11-0 0-8-0 


0-10-10 0-8-8- 


F; 
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Two Poems by Tagore 


In Visva-Bharati News appear the following 
poems by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore : 


Freedom 


Freedom from fear is the freedom T claim for you, 


My Motherland ! 
Fear, the phantom demon, 
shaped by your own distorted dreams, 
Fre-dom from the burden of ages, 
bending your head, breaking your back, 
blinding your eyes to the beckoning call of future ; 
Freedom from shackles of slumber 
with which you fasten yourself 10 night’s stillness. 
mistrusting the star that speaks 
of fruth’s adventurons path : 
Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny 
whose sails are weakly yielded to blind 
f uncertain winds, 
and the helm to a hand ever rigid and cold 
cree rat ` as Death ; 
Freedom from the insult of dwelling in a doll’s world 
where movements are started through brainless wires 
repeated through mindless habits, E 
where figures wait with patient obedience for a master 


iso $ of show 
to be stirred into a moment’s mimicry of life. iy 


Greetings 


Though I know, my friend, that we are different 
a my mind refuses m own it. 
Hor we two woke up in the same sleeple i 
while the birds sang, - yess 
and the same spell of the spring 
entered our hearts, 


Though your face is towards the light 
H ma ming in the shade 
_ the delight of our meeting is sweet and 
for the flood of youth in Be Hie ments E 
has drawn us close. : 


With your glory and grace you 
ee aA you conquer the world 
But a magnanimous breath of life 
as carried me to your side 
and the dark line of our difference 
is aglow with the radiance of a dawn, 


How to Teach ‘New Words’ in English 


Mr. Bidhu Ranjan Das, W.A.. B.T. contribute an 
ine 


Interesting paper to The Teachers’ Journal on 
above subject, 
from it: 


We quote the following passages 


i INDIAN PERIODICALS 


“work. 
„cause, 
teachi 
teach 
the gi 
shoul 
«quit 
ae th 
j acquit 
-clear 
pareni 


No doubt I have made a favourable reference jis the 


some of the existing text books on English but to i teache 
sure, most of them have been prepared with no Tex] word. 
being paid to the psychological stages of the devei) indep 
ment of the Janguage-ability of the child. Lemi the 1 
elaborate the point. A child normally learns alangui “My 


relating it to his own experience of life and envir 


ment. Along with the sucking of his mother's braj are m 
he learns to utter ‘mamma’ next he utters ‘papa’ M Depu 
he sees his father fondle him and so on. As lj mode 
experience grows wider with his growth, his vocabuli from 
also increases in size and this process goes on inigi ‘Unles 
nitely for a long period. Therefore the words tof 2 He 
used in the texts must suit the mental age s #¢qur 
experience of the learner for whom it is intent sable | 
The authors in most cases overlook this princi 
Instead of drawing on scientifically standardised’ Ii 
such as Dr. Thorndike’s list of 1000 common wol 
in English, they rely upon their own judgment # 
introduce words haphazardly. This makes the teach 


and learning of English all the more difficult’ 
arduous, because, the teacher gets no opporitl 
of working on the bonds of association possessel 
the learner with a view to making him lemt 
thing. As for instance, if the word “eruisel | 
introduced in a text book for class III i 
country, how can the teacher bring home to 
learner the idea conveyed by the word and ho 
the learner grasp it at .this stage? Js. not the ™ 
beyond his experience? Thus some authors | 
thinkingly introduce words of the later stages "i 
lessons of . the earlier stages and etice versa’ 
acts as a setback to normal progréss. “An E 
Primer” by’ ; 
to my hand: 


8 


neglect it without detriment to the 
3 tbe matter of fact, the 
While doing so, the 


He cannot i ; 
Jearning or for 


I teaching 
h context. For, 
should be enabled 


z r otherwise 

H of me Star be as good as nil. An example will 
base > the issue. Take a short sentence :—“Prem’s 
pes love him.” Let us suppose that ‘Parents’ 
ane ‘New word’ here. It will not do for the 
f Ha if he merely explains -the meaning of the 
yord. He should make the learners drill the word 


This process is called 
to the terminology of 
it means “detaching a word 
from its given text and using it independently.” 
‘Unless the learners become skilled in “depolarizing” 
a “new word” itis idle to expect that he would 
acquire a “feeling” of the language within a reason- 
able time even though he might not spare pains, 


Indigenous Insurance 


. Insurance is generally regarded as an 
Importation from the West. It was in vogue in 
‘Some form or other in India also till recent times. 
| db. J.M. Datta has given a very interesting 
5 account of some forms of indigenous insurance in 
g surance World. We make these extracts from it: 


WO _of Barkarganj boats plying on 
if) a nvers sometimes got drowned with all hands 
Tapp oOard. ‘The boatmen, monty saa a aa, 

| on a voyage sought the blessin 
offere protection of a certain local Pir or R 
the oar and paid 5 pice per head on board 
pledged ee in charge of the shrine and thus 
‘alive, they a, lives to the Pir. If they returned 
Strat astian pay 5 pice more, offer another 
They believ mia aes “and thus redeem themselves. 
ting his that the Pir took special. care in 
ih iS sans or slaves during the voyage. 
e Ctowned, the man in charge of the 
provide ‘their widows with food and 
year anda day, so that t ey may 
§ to Muhammadan custom 


a accordi 
practice, to j me 

illuminat i ae 
irom all Car e their journey heavenwards, 


food A the 


ovidin 
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In the days before the advent of steamers and 
railways, old people, especially old widows, who 
went on pilgrimage to Benares or to Brindaban or 
to other distant shrines with a view to spending the 
rest of their days there, often deposited a lump sum 
with some honest firm of traders on the under- 
standing that the sum so deposited would be treated 
as the capital of the firm, and out of it and the 
trading profits thereon, the person so depositing 
would get a small monthly allowance sufficient to 
cover his ordinary expenses so long as the depositor 
lived. If the depositor lived long, the resulting loss 
may fall on the firm; but if he died soon, the 
consequent gain would be firm’s. An ordinary firm 
would not accept the risks for more than three or 
four lives at a time; so it could uot be safely 
asserted that such payments of annuities were made 
on actuarial principles. But some rough and ready 
actuarial principles must haye been known to them 
to determine the rates of the monthly allowance 
depending upon the age and sex and caste of the 
depositor, for we hear of such principles as that a 
widow would live longer than a male; that a 
Brahmin would live ¿wice as long as a Nabasakh, 
and so forth. Ss 

We are told that in former times in such places 
of pilgrimage as Nabadwip, an aged pilgrim would 
deposit a fixed sum, say Rs, 500 with the Gossain 
of a shrine or an akhra, and in return he would 
get board and lodging free for the rest of his life. 
Asa large number of devotees, 20 or 30, would 
generally stop ata particular shrine or akhra, the’ 
system had some sort of rough and ready actuarial 
basis for its success. Any loss that would otherwise 
fall on the shrine or akra, was generally made good 
by other occasional pilgrims and devotees. The 
annuitants, if we may so term the depositors, also 
helped the institution by doing such odd light 
manual work as they could easily perform, such as 
sweeping the gardens, beating cymbals, sewing 
garlands &e. 


University Education 


matics an 


ae PESER RETTENTO ANART, . 1934 ! 


in ori lapt himself to-the judema. 
INE wers, in order to ac d ‘stage oni 
eal Ge i who lorded it over him. And 

education would be an excellent pan trained to fill of the adult eee Le ae a 
Pee teat ie aot "Th se turned out of child performe f forgetting it, of burying jp i þrain: 
ioan R Fien OE difficulty real self, then o yea ; ying bre 
i ini £ ni A y 

technical training schools i 


E os 


b E f expanding life whe, D, 
Å b-zonsciousness a wealth o I aig =< Wao] -inferi 
> trained sub-sons Sey n, bearing this hig ten 
in securiug employment, and e cne West who aspirations were Beare the estore one hid speci 
to the utmost pitch o eMoienoy ae return to this burden, he encountere e Mth a Be 
ing to do on e ee sf orld. aerate SAY Sei Oe 
ave ae to my mind there is O adier x Thus does the problem rer | -care 
cou : : loyed expert. te isare it f the point of view i enecis 
unemploye I : t , sage it from l O* Wit) specia 
spactacle ae ee Eai ate line and that line when we envisage tsp 
has been made read} 


© tter zhat ought, or ong), ae 

a ace, not as a mrtter of whe ght, ak plede 

À eneral education aud peace, r on aas pushi i| ied 

is closed to him. He has Bot the te else. He not, to be taught. W peer TE, A histone her 

which enables him to P oe A ‘mining engineer, of war to the Cnildren, w hea ne pe api, prs ie eda 

ig, or per aps, 1 S g wh D Ay ir use in this way i tha y, 0 í inde 

cannot dig, RE else; and to beg he is ashamed. their he destiny of mankind: But an education thy ‘he is 

he cando no saa ut now because he has been tied change t 3 Wine La eas batwesh the trons AIA is 

oca s ; ral y l stuggle bətween the st | È 

don a too Oa ee Tied S only produce an inefficient man, weaken, in Be 

And personally if I had to be unemployed I hac E coy. aroan an inefcieat man, Y TERE 
the be uaemployed with a full mind than an a slaved, | 


iversity ati es at least ete mind 

Re Tilitte mind °C oaa at least have ee 

Epainers to think about while I sat about waiting. A School for Defective Children i 

When he Siena a pa ero ne BO particular In Teaching, a scientific journal on education, Mukl 

(advantage in having the mind empty also. appare the fellowine | ar 
an The estimated number of mentally weak children fi =l 


; z A $ Jka 
; Bengal, Behar and Assam is over SU ea | : 

The Child’s Education deal with the mentally deficient or feed a | 

7 P persons, especially growing children, is a probleme Shiel 

In a paper in Prabuddha Bharata Dr. Maria first-rate importance. A 

Montessori writes : Public recognition of the claims of such G Hibs 

When the independent life of the child is not begin in Europe 5 with Drap eard of the Pane eat 

recognized with its own characteristics and its own for the Deaf in 1800. In the course 0 e © 

ends, when the adult man interprets these characteri- century, Europe and America came to-r a ee Ber 

3 sties and ends—which are different from his—as being the interests of both humanity and society SW! kindi 


: Roa g ei a 
errors in the child which he must make speed to children should be gathered together na i tion. 
correct, there arises between the strong and the weak institutions for proper and appropriate training. | Indiz 
a struggle which is fatal to mankind. For it is verily 


humanitarian grounds we should seriously consa with 
and bear in mind that (1) the feebleminded | are Seal man 
child that depend the health or sickness of the soul, children, and we can cannot afford to ean ‘th the | 
the strength or weakaess of the character. the clearness without denying our obligations as parents ; h aie i a T 
or obscurity of the intellect. And if, during the deli- when we have institutions for the blind, Soe ie Cre 
cate and precious period of childhood, a sacrilegious the deaf and dumb, asylums for lepers, MSOC’ ft; Ne 
form of servitude has been inflicted upon the children the prevention of cruelty towards children), rb 
it would no longer be possible for men successfully to should we not have societies or: institutions 10 ‘hit! 
k acomplir great deeds—and we have there the development of those who whave ‘less brains i 

Syno ical sense of the Bible Story of the Tower of ourselves ? 

abel. 


„thi 7 
On social grounds also, we should: remember iy shou 
Now, the struggle between the adult and the child (1) A mentally defective child occupies moa he 
hin the family circle and time, attention and energy of the parents, wa 
at school—in what is till called by the old name of result that the other normal children tend rof, 
e intrinsic value of the neglected. 


upon the perfect and tranquil spiritual life of the 


for himself an real weakness, often uncon 
tual growth), we staring at them or calli 
entirely new child, haba (idiotic) or boka (foolish). 
are the opposite of they not only 


0 
rved. F have, but become positively unsocial, me 
at it would be possible mischievous little units of society. (3) 
to produce a better type as we protect the 


uperior characteristics diseuses_ by special laws, so we must protect 
the superman of by haying such children 


of society, if possible. 
ild, a Th 
rk, possesses in- should we 
o what might Place them, not 
subjected also for the pro 
not only of genteless and 
ulate his free for the co 
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aaa 
din i + guard “them from ‘problems and playmates 
uk ti brains courage them and give them a, sense „of 
i SiN E ‘All this is possible only ini an institution 
5 hidde. really established for them. In such an insntuton 
> in th. Spee tally defective child can live in an atmosphere 
i -a men art of which is planned with forethought and 
nt iti Oe E recognize his shortcomings and to meet his 
7 Of waj “special! needs ; where every soul | attending „him is 
t oug pledged to the creed of fertilizing his barren life: and 
Ot spat, ees an education is imparted which, being specially 
tory fy) adapted to him ams to make him economically 
oes ny! independent. and to develop the fullest life of which 
10n thy “he is capable. z 
and M $ Such an institution bas recently been established 
reakenel| in Bengal, under the auspices of the Bodhana Samiti, 
tunte.. an association for the care and -control of the feeble- 


| minded. It is registered under Act XXI of 1860, 
with a strong committee under the presideney of Sj. 
| Ramananda Chatterjee of ‘the Modern Review. The 
_ founder-secretary of the Samiti is Babu Girija Bhusan 
ucation, Mukherjee, M.A B.L.. Assistant Public Prosecutor, 

i d4-Parganas. The “Rajah of Jhargram made a free 


Kikan je gift of 250 “bighas (more than S0 acres) of land at 

Hone bargtam. some’ 96 miles west of Caleutta. The place 

mite is absolutely free from malaria and very healthy ; 

blend the drinking water is supplied from a natural spring 

| which never dries up. 

childr! The whole atmosphere is calm and quiet. Bodhana 

aol the name of -the institution, was specially coined by 

neteendi the poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. It bas already 

thail started work with a few children, and Lt.-Col. Owen 

i a Feeley Hill of the Ranchi Mental Hospital has 

speci! Kindly promised to supervise the work of the institu- 

ng: Q “Indi As it is the first institution of its kind in 

conside, eee progress and development will be watched 

are oti ne the keenest interest. In course of time, we hope 

sot. thee. a n institutions will be established to deal with 

2) tha ‘Thee eae of mentally defective children. 

oole il -t ee 10 desire further information may refer to 

eties M Oalentta, ary, 6-5 Bejoy Mukherjea Lane, Bhowanipore, 

Pi the = 

s% the s 

wh Ty Healthy Feet 

De W should s healthy feet, the following. rules 

ah he ee observed. These appear in 

dwt leap U “Watchman and Herald of 

y, BY Th i 

10 e follow : : 
an and ankles ning esctcines will strengthen both feet 
them D ss the day aay ee can be performed 
ch Dtan Dee 

Bu Do: A Rise on the toes as high as 

K to first S the feet parallel. Then slowly sink 


Renan position. i 
ide anor with the feet turned in, and 


ISS more difficult than the 

on a- chair, pl 
e foot | Riace one foot on the other knee. 
foot with both hands. Rotate the foot, 
round as possible very slowly. 


other foot, 

‘with the feet held out 
3 i ot ‘Separately, describing a 
ones pausing variation of this exer- 
ankles -oein the air, This strengthens 
> as well as the muscles of the 


_ whether the high alkaloidal content is due fo soil and 


99 


feet gradually downwards as far as possible. Hold 
the position, then begin to stretch again in an upward 
direction. This can be done in bed before rising. 

7. Walk on tip-toes around the room. Practise 
this whilst dressing in the morning. 


Study of Medicinal Plants 
These extracts are made from an interesting 
article in The Indian Medical Journal: 


Comparative study helps to bring into prominence 
properties of plants which would otherwise be over- 
looked. Oyperus rotundus forms an important 
constituent of the Chinese drug “Hsingfutzu? and of 
the Japanese drug “Kobishi” used as emmensgcgues 
in that country, a property that is not so prominently 
mentioned in India. The essential oil of Cyperus 
rotundus deserves to be studied pharmacologically for 
its action on the generative organs.  Corudalis 
govantana ought on comparative evidence to 
possess the properties of morphia and be useful in 
Parkinsonian disease. 

Comparative study also helps to draw our attention 
to those indigenous plants which have not been used 
medicinally by the natives of our country. The study 
of the Indian Ephedras was stimulated by the studies 
in China. We also now know that not all Ephedras 
possess the charaeteristic properties and some any 
be entirely devoid of them because of the absense in 
them of ephedrin and pseudephedrin. Ephedraatata 
of Morocco is on the other hand a valuable source of 
ephedrin on account ofits very high alkaloidal content 


atmospheric conditions of Morocco, or is due to a 
characteristic inherent in the plant itself can only be 
revealed when plantations of the same are made in 
other countries. Every one knows that plants owe 
their virtues as medicinal agents te certain characteristic 
alkaioids, elucosides and other principles present in 
them. It is being gradually realised however that itis 
not always be alkaloid that epitomizes in itself the 
characteristic properties of the plant and_ deserves 
be designated as the active principle. Conessin, th 
alkaloid of the Holarrhena antidysentorica is a goo 
illustration of a fallacious belief. In whatever 
uents of the plant the active property may lie, 
study of alkaloids serves however a very useful 
pose of providing us with an easy and acc 
means for standardization of drugs. x, 
Comparative study as in the case of the Ephedras 
or of Artemisia would help us to reduce the work 
of drug cultivation to an exact science, 
determine the commercial possibilities of th 
promising plants in the same manner as 


í 
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Faisal $ 
i Lawren! 
the Tur 
Moham: 
‘that the 
A Powers 
* descend 
‘to break 

t ahh Ti i pa 
a i etes a ator stice. he begg | Cour 

. A Russia metes out compensatory jus sgar ol 
po pereeEressiin Rus S today may through luck, cleverness, the Intrigue; Orient. 
The Living Age has the following note on ofa beautiful woman, or even through person entered 
the development of the newspaper press in merit become a minister, and a minister may had defi 
Soviet Russia : suddenly pnd uron a pauper Beoatise ihe Asiatic [pamase 

7 ; 4 z . proletarian believes in this possibility of happines 4 

V lse Communism may have done for Pt i : A R appines, And. 
ia ee increased the RTA of newspapers he remains socially satisfied. Because the Europen ont in t 
from Aoo OOMandetheicn total’ circulation from Proletarian does not believe in it, he works for socia ee 
ig cui ; T revolution. Irak. F 
two million to thirty-eight millon. Of these TeV $ : é ; 
zon ye 60 are districh ie and 1] 560 factory There are still men in the Orient who have had piese 
organs, but their enormous following and the fact Careers, typical of The Arabian Nights, but even aS 
that there are ten million readers of newspapers the Orient a certain change scems to have occurred Ss tha 
published in non-Russian languages would seem to NO longer does the good will of a eunuch, thar at at 

substantiate the claim of the Soviet authorities that Pleasure of a pasha, or the love of a princess bring’ 


illiteracy has been reduced from G0 to 10 per cent. advancement but, remarkable as it may seem, courage. ey 
Only lack of paper keeps down the circulation courage, courage —with luck and diplomacy added. | aan 
and size of Russian publications. New subscriptions Mustapha Kemal Pasha had such a career, rising | 


are sometimes not even filled—a contrast with the from the position of commander of a Turkish army ae 
American practice of continuing old ones long after corps on the Palestine front to ruler of modem inclined 

es the date of expiration—yet Jkvestia and Pravadq Turkey. Riza Shah had such a career, rising frou Saud, a 

both have 1,600,000 readers and Krestranskaia Gaxeta 0On-commissioned Cossack officer! to Cossack colonel. Arabian 

(The Peasants’ Gazette) has over two millions, in then from colonel to Prime Minister and then to divided 

other words, more than all the newspapers in present Emperor of Persia. King Ibn Saud had such # 

Soviet territory had before the Revolution. The career. He was born a son of an exiled Arabian 

j daily papers are restricted to four pages and print Monarch and set out at the age of eighteen to wil) 

A no scandal. household hints, fashion notes, crossword back his father’s kingdom, just as ‘the Prince it) 

Lin puzzles, sporting news, or stock-market quotations. The Arabian Nights goes to do battle against the) 

g Special publications deal with literature and art, and €Yil jinnee. i Ami 


the regular dailies concentrate on forei 7 And between th i iers T th An inter 
oe entra gn news : en these three soldiers ruled a fourth $0 N 
‘Rovernment decrees, decisions of the Communist king from he Arabian Nights, living in Bagdad.) ‘nistey 
aaa and domestic industrial developments, the city of Harun al-Rashid. He too was a nei informa 

Personality is played down. Except for Karl Radek’s man on the throne, who had also commenced bis Fascism 


political articles, Mikhail Koltzoy's humorous essays, Career on the field of battle. H figure th 

SOltZOy’s i . He too was a fig the Joy 
and the cartoons of Deni and Efimoy the Soret out of The Arabian Nighis, but King Faisal 0 Living 
p especially in the- provinces, tends to adead Trak was a verv different kind of man from hit T the, 
ad of standardized uniformity. i three neighbours. The delicate descendant of a limo, ae 
= „ *unetional differences do, ‘however, exist between Of aristocratic priests, he adapted himself to theag e ti 


the various publications Tovestia iali i R 

1g TES e a alize ore: ‘robust methods of the new politice of Om 

n eneral news; p avda, in news of the Communist Orient. King Ibn Saud, his Raine oneighbouy 1 
Pa n : e people respond with enthusiasm; Physically the Strongest man in his kingdom, pie 
ewspaper lines in Moscow are as long as bread Of unlimited vita] energy who has been married" 


lines. Printed matter in Russia intai hundr y ti y 
Pee a e a era, maintains a much cd and fifty times, although he never has ee 


1 i ine th 7] P 3 
American publications. Although ie corresponding ‘han four wives at once. His western neighb 


5 i ere are no ‘qualit za Shah, is at least s y 
magazines’ and nothing li Xs no quality , as big a man a8 ai 
ae T for whom Si ke the New York Temes, Saud, and, whereas the King of Arabia is f ascism, 


Jook i 


only get better fare than the Arerian egies: fiuo Paratiyely slender man, the ‘Shah of Persia totesent 


‘ „American tabloids like a Pomeranian Junher iy 
Improve thet newly daina ap iR, le, desire to a square Bead and powerful Pa? Phe’ diciator d 
SAU BrO NCS : yi skill at reading, urkey is built in ¢ a i Om 

tiie 4 SA g soldi ae ult in the same way. He is ap oe 


t 


alwa s i tims Mich 

| : physical reserves for battle oa aeS Pira tsisa 
_ sé Kie Faisal t patel of Irak was, as I have said, a di “Cis! 
r. Wolfgang yon Weisl ao ase al ov 


. X Medium-sized, thi 
r. ) yon Wi Slves an estimate melanchol AKG Zed, thin, i 
orna of King Faisal in-the Neue Freie the climats of his en NaS always slightly | 


rientalist once said: ‘The Orientale P&E 2 love of ions, 
e they have The Arabian Nights, a iante ti OD Comity, ee ee 
s ESAE ave not,’ He retur d to 8 quar er mere 7 
in the beliei that Allah a foreigner tee ae s E ee ea 


BGS ie 


E 


ae A Gourave, as I have said, is well rewarded in the 


el Bae secause Faisal had been in the field he 
trigue poety aai in triumph after the Allied Powers 
n had defeated the Turks. Because he marched into 
al Damascus, the English made him King of Syria. 
Asiatic And when the French, who opposed him, drove him 
ppg out in the summer of 1920, “England -had to find 
ATOpedh another throne for its protégé and made him King of 
r social Trak. But this crown did not yield him unmixed 
ave hag pleasure. In spite of the huge sums of money that 
even m England poured into this land _of „petroleum, whose 
curred Toads and airways lead to India, 1t remained poor. 
ch, the Less than two-thirds of the population are Arabs. 
a brine TAi a million are Kurds and Turks, who are much 
ourac, More warlike than the Arabs. whom they hold in 
edna tremendous contempt. A quarter of a million are 
rising Persians. who have recently been casting their eyes 
: across the border, while the million and a half Arabs 
are at odds with each other. The Bedouins are 
a ro g ined to sympathize with the Bedouin leader. Ibn 
colonel tee and they show supreme contempt for the 
chen tiaa city dwellers and peasants, who in turn are 
E ed into religious sects of their own. 
\ rabian 
to wil 
‘ince i| 
st the | 


Fascism in J apan 
k An enterprising French 
fou in Interview with General 
ad. Minister : 

agdal pa ter of War, and obtained 
an 4 Basen! from him about 
cet sm in J: 

_ figure the Journal des Hee one 
isal 0 Living Aer Devats, and 
om hisi a 


journalist 


Araki, 


obtained 
the Japanese 
the following 
the progress of 
interview appeared in 
is translated in the 


mel It 

a a On these asked the General a question that had been 
it thet? you Parcs my tongue for a ong time: ‘What 
of is One my ae of Fascism in Japan? 
peer ki declan trust certain foreign words,’ General 
‘ried ut Undereie. a2" Japanese people, use them 
5 mot the mandine their exact meaning. Thus 
‘bbout “the ‘AL arain chain that runs the length of 
Tbe the ai While speakin , General Araki 

is @ continued Of his hand. ‘Phe Japanese 
looks N ide e a very vague idea of 
with it the hegation of all 


Others 


believe it is a 
Mmunism, 


Still others regard 


Interrupted, ‘and 
l those things in 
© Positive programme of 


comme 5 
pan i a Ay said General Araki, 
It to ] y a movement to bring 


life a iri 
Tans galin, the Japanes 
Mitted by the laws of ‘the “eternal 


Araki had been showing 
n anounced SÙ Of some important 
` and the interview had 


General 
T| 
e 


that in the foreien concessions 


sportsm ie 
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lasted over half an hour. Tae clock that I had 
admired now seemed intolerable, for without any 
consideration it was continuing to mark the passage - 
of the hour. 

‘What is the attitude of the 
Fascism ? J asked. 

‘The Japanese army has 
itself with political 


Japanese army towards. 


no occasion to occupy 
movements,’ the General said. 
‘Being a soldier means serving the Emperor and his 
country. But the spirit that animates Fascist 
organizations, which want closer contact between the 
Emperor and the people, is the sams spirit that 
inspires the army, a living force and an idea that 
gives life to the nation. Furthermore, it is the duty 
of the military leaders to form young soldiers and 
officers in this spirit, which they should constantly 
endeayour to raise to an ever higheur level.’ 


The Fruits of Zionism 


The Month writes about 
creating a national home 
Palestine : 


At the end of October strikes and riots broke 
out amongst the Arabs in Palestine as a protest 
against the greatly increased immigration of Jews. 
caused by German anti-Semitism. Arab resentment 
is quite intelligible : they are the victims of that 
ill-considered policy called Zionism. No one can be 
unsympathetic with the desire of the landless Jews. 
to found a National Home, and if the 15 million 
Hebrews scattered all over the world could be 
organized as a nation once again in some one 
region, many inconveniences would be avoided. But, ~ 
unhappily, there is no unoccupied country large 
enough and otherwise suitable to house that 
homeless race, and the original sin of the Balfour 
Declaration was, without consultation with the in- 
habitants and against their wishes, to encourage: 
the settlement of large numbers of foreign Jews in 
Palestine. There wasa lamentable loss of life in 
the late riots, for although the High Commissioner 
endeavours to combine the policies of favouring a 
home for the Jewish race in Palestine, and at the- 
same time “of safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities,” it is. 
not generally recognized that the two programmes. 
are irreconcilable. No doubt, a wealthy Jewish settler 
may stimulate the development of the country, 
but the Jewish process of buying large parcels of 
land cansot but ultimately dispossess the original 
owners. The ignorant and indigent Arab should be- 
protected against himself and should not be allowed ~~ 
by the Mandatory to alienate the soil of his country- 
for a little ready cash. The Jews in Palestine, te 
about one-tenth of the population, are only w Deen 
for a higher proportion of numbers to set - ese 
Jewish State, and reduce the owners of the ea í = 
the condition of foreigners. 


the experiment of 
for the Jews in 


Chinese Ponies and Chinam 
It appears from a note in The Peo 


discrimination has disappe 
ponies but not against Chi 
Tt must be set down — 


pa 
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af -ergalists, did the editors and secretaries gat a 

istineti d i é dmission to the versalists, Gl. © ud ore 7 

«distinction observed nee ene a Possibly this is howl. Because of course, DD ers yo the fi 

racecourse of ponies orn and generous gesture. religion must gaini s EO pie pt ia 

Perh ae a et aaron for this tolerance which are companion in cou a g s thani 
erba £ 


: “i Rev. J. Elliott Ross, scholar and teacher, g 

vi ificulty and expense of importing 3 TUT ; as ie Eh Rowe vial 

concer X A Mae and America tbe racing purposes. influential eit Catholic nee ORTA artikei 

Wo hi a ae a horse, nor even part of a horse the Christian Cen 4 Salira EASTA te at a far 

WE Ree A R juicy but tough steak off which the so-called federal Rta oer ae “Religion Of faet 

ae “a ed in Paris. We know nothing about he says, ure _80-ca ie Sensus © ie gions pu 
we once ain 3 i federal and is not a census. 4S simp) 

aa ‘ sought to conceal our complete aL 8 pond R p TE 
onne ae abject. ae hae wo ever professed compilation of “figures supplied to it (the fede 


‘possession of that invaluable “inside information” — government) by the different religious bodies” the 
SERAN from “the horses mouth—which enables selves. But these pentes are putes y noreti À 
-stra j ses 1 3 z itie i an Catholic Commonm 
followers of the sport of kings to derive much recent critic in the Roma aL Monti W 


; o > 4 d eC P3 a)i 7A . 
pecuniary benefit pom ue PRONI ARABI | BY He OS Sa Ross AROS OE he ae deshil 
know yhile a na pony is welcome S DIDESS Lv lc sta 5 Baile 
Be ee cours O an or woman—is membership. Phe Protestant ERG are pei bringi 
not. They may, if they so desire, gain admission worse, though Dr. we oa anguage ho Bee CNN 
to the public enclosures on race-days on equal terms than undoubtedly equal va w SuEpicigHA as ieo Eu 
with foreigners by buying tickets. but for the three against them. What is. needed, say A this outspi of t 
hundred-odd otber days in the year when there is Christian Century contributor, is a rea census se specia 
no racing they are denied the right of entry and gathered by the U. 5. Census urean in K eal ore 
opportunity of exercise which is enjoyed even by dogs. way and at the same time that other figures: ted 
And until last year those Chinese citizens of Shanghai gathered. He states the difficulties of getting accum) ted. 
who were not afflicted with myopia enjoyed the «statisties in this field even. by this method. Buti religic 
inestimable privilege of being able to sce a number of 1s not the reason why it will not be done! T 


more fortunate fellow-citizens disporting themselves real reason is that the churches do not propo met 

on the green sward, defending and attacking wickets tolerate, much less further, even a partial discle: will h 

‘and goals and what-not. Now, however, the bamboo- of their dreadful plight. Rami 
railings which formerly surrounded the Racecourse | bodie: 
have disappeared, and in their stead there stands a oe ft 
high brick wall which serves the double purpose of ouo 
reventing “foreign” fresh air from blowing on Chinese British Labour Wins Municipal Elections | vast I 

aces and prevents Chinese eyes from seeing things + be of 
which might possibly lead to the development of what America writes about the success of Bii 25 Ot 

the Japanese call “dangerous thoughts.” Labour in the recently held local elections: — nn the 

— Members of the British Labour party were ei uplift 

at seig ea in the local elections ua bh | i If 

| s ; 2 on October 31. The system governing the mumi rid of 
j Religious Census in the United States elections requires eNA of the members o © fa i i 
j Unity writes about the inaccuracy of the Borough Council in England and Wales out] could 
A religious census in the United States. The London to be retired annually. By this method © in th 


observations also apply partly to the religious political units were affected. The total mmt even 
census in India: Sees it ine field were 857 Labourites, 1 W) on th 

Tor years—yea, for more than a decade—Unily the vetur ndependents and 113 Libera® gy. a. 
has been laughing at the so-called liioi ee. the returns of seventy-four of the largest towns i Ands 


: - y tabulated on 9 . showet i tl 
e A niy We have pee lelberately GE Labourite gains e T losses, r le ‘ 
nt enunciatory. e haye declared ar So a ts “Salng 
that this census, for all the authority of the United, the Conservatives suffered a loss of 66 say 


f Libeurals of 16 an f 20, ag tad 
‘States Government, is absolutely untrustworth and the Independents 0 : À 
pial HORTLE 1 1 y, and figures 5 ites 

in its optimistic showing of large increases in church eluate ite ea showed tbe ie andi # is 
P A R plain downright silly, if rot actually the Liberals had elected PRSE E and o S 

i I onest. We have found little support for our Independents 148 wore tae Tuch * attention i Mang 
skepticism. Religicus magazines have SOE decays eau wn | 


ticis gone on centeerd on th i rge fay 
publishing the figures as though they meant some- indicati e fetus krom the lapo oaao 
thine; ana Ree zational headquarters, struggling aes ees barameten of pa pio od kula 
ne pro ne of ying churches and depleted funds, the Conservative: Seah i bee S B Jarg? Hing, 
nee aus PpO „these census totals and held to army and air force, v hil ST ane r leader? devig 
ee he Crowning man toa picce of driftwocd. nually stressed I T T F D Section Py M p 
a when tke figures did not Icok so cheerful, the speeches of Geor SI TE seve of the Diy aay 
when even the census could not turn losses into party, elected his coo: pS Oury, eade y as U My, 5 
gains, 25 jn tke case of the Unitarians and Uni- : is candidate in Parliament 


Labour member ever to represent that district“ 


Set up; 
the fag, 
aty ha 
thani} 
sher, ap 
article; 
ata fare 
Of fags 
ns! isn 
simpl 
e fe (i AGA j f 
me Foreign Mission of the Arya Samaj 
elable, | ` IEG Sars 
nmonmi We must heartily congratulate the Sarva- 
eval © deshika Arya Pratinidhi Sabha of Delhi for 
of chur $ i teras $ SNN 5 
> proba! bringing out a Hindi pamphlet fant agaaa 
a to] . 5 rarr 
0 siog containing a brief account of the work 
ontsmil of the Arya Samaj in foreign countries— 
as— figu] specially in the colonies. The pamphlet contains 
pe more than a hundred pages and is well illustra- 
g acm ted. One may or may not agree with the 
Baigi religious dogmas of the Aryasamaj or their 
a | methods of interpretation or preaching but one 
disda] will have to admit that the Aryasamaj and the 
Ramkrishna mission are the two progressive 
| bodies of Hinduism that have done something 
t | for our people abroad. Both of them have 
ctions | vast potentialities as foreign missions and can 
£ Bri be of immense use to our countrymen overseas 
ngs: a their programme of educational and social 
i uplift. 
e 
5 of ol tid of a cert 


Aryasamajist preachers could get 
d could ad tain narrowness in their outlook and 
ah the T themselves to the new conditions 
numit even Ta they can prove more useful 
n the ee krishna mission whose work 
wee a side deserves every praise at our 
howell | tho hits apate, ‘the present secretary of 
i learned ing arvadeshika Sabha happens to be a 
29, J Md can Bs of wide culture and refinement 
| mission on pales to guide the foreign 
od OPS a Well tight lines. Mr. Sudhakar, M. A., 
ention d| Mangla poyn Mindi author, a winner of the 
ae Prize, and he created a very 
. Pression as a lecturer in Guru- 
t is a happy news for the 
0 take fa that Sudhakarji has 
request a 1s work in right earnest. 
akar nee friends to supply 
eep ree wth reference books, 
Colon; °Cational Intormed of the social 
ties onal Work m their ctive 
MRa Ne His addres respectiv 
3 Ww Delhi. 1s 17, Barahkhamba 
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We intend to write an article on this 
subject in these columns in February if possi- 
ble. In the meanwhile we congratulate once 
again the Sarvadeshika Sabha and the president. 
Sjt. Narayan Swami for their determination 
to organise the Foreign mission of the Arya- 
Samaj. They have already shown commenda- 
ble courage in condemning those of the Arya- 
samajists preachers, who have made it their 
business to frequent the colonies periodically 
with the single purpose of collecting funds for 
their private ends. Let them go a step further. 
Let them condemn without any reservation 
those preachers also who hold and propagate 
narrow communalistie views in the colonies. 
Will they do so ? 

The booklet WVideshon men Aryasamaj 
is priced eight annas and can be had of 
Sarvadeshika Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Delhi. 


Indians in Fiji 
Events are moving fast im. Fiji and if they 
are allowed to take their course we shall soon 
have a repetition of the tactics of Kenya 
Europeans in those islands of the Pacific. 
Horrified at the prospect of Indian voters 
being given common roll in the municipalities 
of Suva and Levuka an European gentleman 
named Mr. H. S. Faddy has ventilated his 
grievances in the following manner through the 
columns of the Fiji Times and Herald of 25t 
Oct. 1933. i 
“We all, of course, know of the 
British capital inyested in India, 
pressure that it beings to bear 
politicians, is so much that. they wo: 
Fiji and the Fijians upon its — 
without the slightest qualm if — 
away with it, but. we in Fiji 3 
at Trust is not abused, 
It is unthinkabl 


f 
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and indirectly concern the 
Fijians and Europeans be conceded. At S 
but the thin end of the wedge, and, wil 4 
eagerly fastened upon by the fanatical cran T 
whom a foolish democracy has temporarily 
placed in power in the Home Government, 
and other concessions will follow closely upon 
heels until full political equality in the affairs 
of the colony be given to them and the 
solemn obligations of the Fijians be wholly 
abrogated. eet 

His Excellency the Governor of Fiji says 
that there are only two alternatives in regard 
to the Municipal governance of Suva and 
Leyuka. Either they shall be run on the 
lines of the Legislative Council, or we must 
concede the common roll, which he admits the 
literarey test amounts to. We cannot under 
‘the latter alternatives exclude even Chinese 
and Solomon Island or other races. 

His Excellency admits that the lack 
racial homogeneity and the fact that 
preponderant immigrant voter would 
‘surrender his independence of outlook (in 
plain words would seek to impose their 
‘culture upon the European minority) would 


tions, that directly 


? 


of 
the 
not 


Sai militate against the success of such an 
experiment, and so give his weight to the 
other alternative. But why knowing their 


unfittedness, and the absurdity of their claims 
should the thought be entertained at all of 
sacrificing the European and Fijian to them. 

Tt is your task, gentlemen, to organise your 
‘constituencies to fight this pernicious doctrine, 
me and sce that the prostitution of our Munici. 

palities does not take place. It should be 
made plain to these agitators that if they do 
“not wish to live peacefully under the laws 
and institutions of the land of their adoption 
ithey can return to their home land, where 
i they would at least have some justification 
for their political aspirations, Let us make 
“an end of this policy of hush-hush and this 
docility when seeing our rights invaded, as 
-authority spinelessly - given to every bluff that 
‘these people put wp.” 3 


It is the same ol d history repeated again. We 
sshall request Mr. Maddy to read the following 
passage from Fiji of To-day by Rev. J. W 
= -Burton who worked in those islands for about 
ten years and who is now the.General Secretary 

of the Australasian Methodist Mission 
a. Sydney. Mr. Burton wrote twenty-three 


rey 


0: 

“The Indian is wanted in Viji. He has 
2 at our solicitation, and we are under 
‘sort of compliment to him for coming 
i extremity—though we would 
than admit it to him. He is here 
ital must have labour .to carry out 
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its plans and the native labour is ond 
question. Even though the Fijian does, as i 
result of a proper training, cast off his P 
and become a worker, he would not pe i 
type required. He is a landowner in a Count 
where land is valuable and is more like 
to become the small farmer or plate; 
independent means than the sert of commer! 
Though he rises as an artisan, he will seek 
higher rather than the lower tasks. Hey 
not be likely to spend his life cutting sugary, 
or weeding ditches. Thus the Pharaohs 
capital cannot hope to press him to bondig 
He will not make their bricks. Experime: 
have been tried with native races from ot 
parts of the Pacific, but they have prow 
themselves either too expensive for t 
economical spirit of commerce or else hw 
been too shiftless and unreliable for i 
methodical needs of industry. The Indi 
coolie was given a trial. Though he hasi 
body to speak of and seemingly still less so 
he has shown himself to be so satisfactory th 
for thirty years now he has supplied the Jabi 
for the principal projects of Fiji.” | 

India supplied cheap labour to the I 
Islands for more than thirty-five years A 
now that Fiji has been made prosperous!) 
čuropcans have begun to agitate against the 
being given proper position in the colon 
Lord Salisbury assured the Indians in 187%) 

“Above all things we must confide 
expectas an indispensable condition of "| 
proposed arrangements, that the colonial am 
and their administration will be such | 
Indian settlers, who have completed the tom 
of service to which they agreed as the tH) 
for the expense of bringing them to 
colonies, will be free men in all respects 
privileges no whit inferior to those oe 
other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resil | 
in the colonies.” ; 

This promise oiy : respon“ 
> Promise given by a ireua 
statesman of the British Government was teH 
as ; a mere sere of paper in | 
Africa and other colonies after they i 
benefitted to their utmost from cheap Sa 
labour. So there is nothing strange vt 
attitude of the Europeans of Fiji. ; 
1 -May we hope the Indian public w 
by these unhappy experiences and 
be duped again by such promises ? 
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verime! 

‘om otl 


r | a expenditure entailed:in enforcing this law is 
i T igen fose Pocket estimated at 14 million marks.—Reuter. 


et: | We read in The Bombay Sentinel fa Whether didro sake aaa qos 
yp i Sir Leslie Hudson hotly denied. in the 


Meee thet the i Sroupe eee defects of their parents alone or of their grand- 
d \ssembly that the European gr ‘ a i $ : : 

e Indi the “pockets of the Government.” We too parents or remoter ancestors also, is a question 

> hast} deny it flatly. It is the Government who are for biology to answer. Some mentally defective 

less in the “pockets of the European group.” persons have had remarkably intelligent 


SITS 


story hy Since administration and exploitation are children. 
he lab! opposite sides of the same medal, it does not 

make any essential difference whether the Crimes Against Women 
the i Administrators or the exploiters are in the In reply toa question in the House of 
ears a | Boc ae of the other party. Commons whether crimes against women were 
aro ae writer proceeds : on the increase in Bengal Mr. Butler, Under- 
inst a e the British Empire is dependent on Secretary of State for India, said that “the 
a ae suber pnoy natural that everything should figures did not justify the definite conclusion 
1878: ubordinated to the Interests of Sir Leslie F $ i ae eae 
cio md his -friends E HAZI that this class of crime was increasing.” He 
nfidenti Sel s „friends. No “Lèse majesté” to i 3 Oi Len 

| oduster there, for facts are facts. must have given this answer after consulting 
on hes le made his position clear, when he the Bengal Government directly or ‘through d 
‘Security aml x ae ‘group stood for the Government of India. But many weeks ~ 
Sil Sure os of their own inten yearns reply was given, the police admini- 
A yee his group would support anything Stration report of Bengal for 1932 had bec 
enefits T a a stable government, which read and -commented upon by the Bengal 
Europeans. “he 2 ole What benefits the Governmént on the 17th of October, 1933. T 
iret pockets, aE Ten e E resolutioun. of that Government on the report 
simpa P are in Government's pockets. Very Contains the following passage : E , 
ola: Sic, all this, eS “His Excellency in pune! note 

enfio cases of offence committe inst 
Unfit in Geel Increase of the 
Germany j 


agi 
under sections 366 and 354, 


a 
ae 


Code, showed an increase of 94 | 


Berlin, Dec. 21 previous year.” Ks 
Ger wile Measures will b E aA O Lo US ae 
Pherae the! law ined ap ete os So itwvag:denownitte ee leete 
St of Jan 3 Bacio Comes into force on the before Mr. — 


Commons, 


to EV © subject s ENEDA 

to geien bund Cct to sterilization. 
ee with ted Courts will be established 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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information given because of the ignorance 
of the officer, or his failure to consult the 
latest report, or was. it a case of deliberate 
misstatement of facts ? 

The Bengal police administration report 
for 1932 states : 

“Altogether, 234 and 459 cases under 
sections 366 and 354 respectively, against 
212 and 387 in 1931, were disposed of as true 
during the year, of which 78 cases under 
section 366 ended in the conviction of 
174 persons and 173’ cases under section 
354 in the conviction of 226 persons.” 

So in Bengal, in 1932, there were altogether 
693 cases of crime against women. The 
numbers of such crimes in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, of Agra and Oudh in 
the sanie year, according to the police admini- 
stration reports of those provinces, are given 
in tlie subjoined table. 


_ Province Population Crimes against 
m ; At women in 1932 
Panjab 23,080,852 ` 504 
UP: 48,408,763 711 
Bengal 50,114,002 693 


The figures, for other provinces for the 
r 1932 are-not before.us. But there is 
impression in the public- mind that crimes 
mst women prevail to a great extent in 
Sind and the N: W. F. province also. 

Tt is necessary to fight.this evil. So far 
as punishment is concerned, it should be 
deterrent, In Bengal, a reference has been 
made , officially to the bar in all districts 
enquiring whether in. the case of such crimes 
whipping may be inflicted in addition to 
Imprisonment. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be in favour of the suggestion that whipping 
should be inflicted in addition to imprisonment 


abducted by 
from village to village 
n the homes of friends 


in this -way help the 
p the girls or women 
be punishe 


d severely. 


WER 


Castration for Ravishers 

It has been suggested in addition thy 
persons. guilty of rape should be castrate 
Those: who are guilty of gang rape shonli 
certainly be castrated. “As to other ravishey 
this surgical treatment may be administereji 
in heinous cases. : 


Viceroy Going Home on “Private 
Affairs” 

The Viceroy and Governor-General bein 
then in Calcutta, the following communigu 
was issued on the 21st December last fro 
“Belvedere,” His Excellency’s “camp” : 

The Secretary of State for India in Coun 
has granted short leaye not exceeding. fo 
months on private affairs to His Excelen 
the Viceroy who will proceed to . England 
May next. coe ; 

His Majesty the King-Emperor has be 
pleased to approve the appointment of ® 
George Stanley, Governor of Madras toi 
as Viceroy and Governor-General during t 
Earl of Willingdon’s absence on leave 
(API) 
We have neither the right nor the dest 

to pry into His Excellency’s “private affans 
But sometimes affairs of State are privat 
In any case, nothing would stand in thewi 
of the British cabinet consulting Lord Wili 
don on the political situation in India a 
reforms” to be “granted” to India. 


Suggested Terms. of Agreement with 
Japan and Lancashire 


Regarding the negotiations of the Gov 
ment of India and non-official Indians cot 
in the production of raw cotton a 
textiles in India on the one side and: 
and Lancashire on the other, the 
number of The Insurance anil Finance 
suggestion 
eration. I 

rtunit; 


E aa AS aa 


ee 


EEE re 
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the importing centres that restrict- 


: form both ) S 
inform @50 million :yards will be allowed 


) 
n tha ed imports 


Strate ‘om any country. purchasing one lac_bale of 
dat m y Will the Government seize this 
v opportunity and help the Indian trade ? 

istered} | The paragraph quoted above is preceded 


by the following : 

d dares not engage herself in an 

fight with Japan. The latter country 
lean hit England on every neutral soil and 
‘British business men are aware of. this 

ul bein unpleasant fact. For this reason the Indian 

| f . [Government has successively revised the terms 


Englan 
economic 


vuni offered to Jap delegates in Simla, Anyhow 
st fro, the Government must make a settlement with 
Japan. 
Gout India Government first proposed 250 million 
fom | yards of Jap textile imports; later on the 
‘cellent (offer was increased to 400 million. yards. To 
Pimi’ save Japanese competition on neutral soil, 
R the Government will offer many more con- 
isle cessions. We are not aware of the secret 
ong negotiations behind the screen. But we can 
ime imagine the trend. 
oi gue 
ing | 
leave: x 7 
“Modern Domesfic Economy” 
e desi The same journal contains an article on 
affaits modern domestic economy by Mrs. F. Sylvia 
privat Hue which ought to be read by middle-class 
the w3 vie N D our country. The extract given 
Villin hae is a fair sample of what she, a European 
and tif §=“¢y who has married an Indian gentleman, has 
got to say. ` i 
Let me give you an insight of the average 
middle class ho akon 3 Eor 
h Sol home, taken at random from 
On my numerous friends. This will be 
Naar With the “bhadralok-class” here, and 
r ` the girls and b 7 Py F 
ea status. int oys will be of equal social 
0% Werle? pntellect, and shall we say, worldly 
nicer! eet 2 
oh Pirs e a 3 ; 
| cott much na all, I would like to point out -that 
dJa in ney ıs wasted .and mis-spent daily- 
7 emi the upper id ` o p. 
nel 00 much is tn dle-class. Indian household. - 
“Dp peep, ail rown away upon style, | stylish 
à luxuries are servants. Fancy foods and 
al not at all necessary, and. in the 


-class ling Torna there are hen 
Irs L x 

and plenty i E e o 
assistance iş. necessary, i 
sti ! ary, but where 
ous Veral big girls and you S wo 
be necessary. In 

S ane a luxury. — 


am 
domestic 


of small children, some 
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greater ; a charwoman 
a week, for to help 
scrubbing and 
personal and 


and the family needs 
comes in once or twice 
with the heavier work, such as 
washing. Most of the cloths, 
domestic, such as bed linen, towels and table 
linen are washed at home. It is considered 
rather an accomplishment fora young married 
woman to be able to hang up for drying a 
well-widshed line of linen and shirts, etc, and 
the young ` gentlewoman does not feel it 
beneath her dignity to do so. 


Premature Hanging in Lahore 


In Lahore, in the case of a man sentenced 
to death who was in the Central Jail, orders had 
been sent from the Secretariat to the Superin- 
tendent of the jail for postponing the prisoner’s 
execution. But the letter containing the 
order was not opened and read in time and 
so he was hanged ! Fok f: 

A question having been asked in the 
House of Commons about this shameful 
tragedy, a statement was made by the Secretary 
.of State in reply, about which The Tribune, 
knowing fully the facts of the case and the 
distance between the Central Jail and the 
Secretariat, observes ` Ae 

Unlike the Panjab Governments commu- 
nique, the Secretary of State’s reply does not 
- say that the orders despatched by a_ special 
messenger on November 20 directing the | 
- postponement of the execution were duly 
received in the jail office. Indeed, the way in 
which it refers to this part of the regrettable 
affair is somewhat. misleading. “The . Superin- 
tendent,” it says, “did not receive the order 
till after the execution when he proceede 
to his office to open the letters.” These words 
give one no idea either of the shortness, of 


the distance between thoJail aiga and 


open the letters. 
letter remained unopen: 


108 
The Panjab xovernment has come to na 
conclusion, as-the result of “an inquiry hel 


by a responsible officer,’ that “the pamary 
cause” of thé premature execution „of a 
condemned prisoner in the Lahore Central 
Jail. on the - 21st November, was “the 
fact that the envelope containing the 
orders for the postponement — of — the 
execution did not bear any indication of its 
urgent-nature.’ The communique adds that 
“disciplinary action’ is being taken against 
two Secretariat officials responsible for the 
grave omission and. Stringent orders are being 
H issued to prevent its recurrence so far as 
this is possible.” We can only characterize 
i this decision as astounding, Does the Panjab 
i Government mean to say that it was not the 
wa duty of any higher official in the Secretariat 
to assure himself that the letter had reached 
‘the Superintendent, that it was not the duty 
of any one in the Superintendent’s office ‘to 
open a letter received from the Secretariat 
through a special ; messenger for one whole 
day, even though it was not marked urgent, 
and that let was not the duty of the 
Superinten“ nt himself before he permitted the 
“man to be Tanged, to find out by `a direct 
personal inquiry whether orders directing the 
Postponement of the execution had been issued 
y competent authority. If all these questions 
are to be answered- in the negative, all 
We can say, as we haye said already, is that 
there is something essentially rotten in the 
State of Denmark. Most people, who have 
followed the controversy connected with this 
~ most deplorable occurrence will think that the 
two Secretariat officials are being, punished for 
|  a-criminal blunder, the responsibility for which 
. must be. filly «shared with them. by others 

- much higher up in the official ladder. 


2 B And these persons should receive condign 
~ Punishment This ‘tragedy has naturally led 
many advocates of “the: abolition of 


poo manya capital 
punishment to. restate their arguments. 
‘What is a Tertotist Crime? ' 


Nie: following message has been cabled by 
“Reuter’s agency; a 


A “ j 


! was makin, 
Goverment of India. The 


ia ir Samuel Hoare replied that he 


ies from the 
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But though “it was difficult in some cas s 
to say whether a crime should’ be classed : w 
terrorist,” it is absolutely: certain that the 
hundreds of Bengali young men confined i panl 
Deoli, far away from Bengal, without an ee 
sort of trial, are terrorists! For are thee 7° 


i K i ino’ rae «fas we 
not guilty of the crime of being Bengalis ane 2 
; in 
7. ` 2 
young, too ? Gis 
As our 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Rejoinder Bnswer 

We are glad to find that Pandit J awahana [pet v 
Nehru has, in his rejoinder, made g)Mmecessa 
amende honorable both to the Arya Kumgprntene 


Sabha and the Hindu Mahasabha in lp E 
following terms : a saa 
‘I must begin with expression of regret anil only 
apology. It is clear that some of us were the) also 
victims of a hoax in regard to the allege} utter 
resolution’ of the Arya Kumar Sabha whid separi 
was sent to us and in which it was ‘statel ] and o 
that there could be no peace in India so long thus 1 
as there were any Muslims or Christians in perial 
the country. It has. been demonstrated that) ratio; 
no such resolution “was ` passed -by the Arya) profit: 


Kumar Sahha`at Ajmer or elsewhere. . Indec 
no resolution 


that body at all. - r 
having permitted myself to fall into a trap 
ne one’s devising, 
my deep regret to th ons 

I must also penoy 
Arya Kumar Sabha and the Hindu Mahas' Ovinee, 


or having presumed that they were associate e 
with : each i 


contention. 


This is quite worthy of him. © _ 
He adds : $ 


However, 


in th 
major 
has fa 
We 

Minot p 


e Arya Kumar Sabha Fy | 


I confess ane ; I an ‘unrep 
and I hold still that the activities of. 
communal organizations including -the 
sabha, haye been communal, ‘anti-nation 
. reactionary. : 


NOTES 


“l Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru states in effect 


Sed y hy he is “unrepentant,” and he does so 
1 IWY 3 spt £ i 7 g 
at th, Mainly by criticizing two speeches of Bhai 


>aymanand and Dr. Moonje. As our position 
m not the samé as that of these two leaders, 
< le wo have ourselves commented previously 
S au the former’s presidential address at the 

Ener session of the Hindu Mahasabha, and 

las our comments: remain unnoticed and un- 
der nswered, we shall not say anything on this 
hana Pert of the Pandit’s rejoinder. But it is 
lo qypiecessary to make a few remarks on the 
Cuma pentences which we have italicized below. 


1 thf _ It is perfectly true „that the Hindu 
Mahasabha has stood for joint electorates right 
; through : its career and this is obviously the 
et anli only national solution of the problem. It is 
ere Wif also true that the Communal Award is an 
allegel |) utter hegation of natiqnalism and is meant to 
which} separate India into communal compartments 
statel |! and give strength to disruptive tendencies and 
© Jong)} thus to strengthen the hold of British im- 
ans mif perialism, but if must be borne in “mind that 
d that) nationalism, cannot be accepted only when it 
> Arya ji Profits the majority comnvunity. The test comes 
Indeal i in the provinces where there isa Muslim 
sed by fj majority and in that test the Hindu Mahasabha 
ry for has failed, 
rap OM y j ; 
Bs h perfectly agree that “nationalism 
ca e accepted only when it profits. the 


: Bae Gee: The test comes in the 
4 ere there is a Muslim majority.” 
: agree that the Hindus have 
the Muslim majority 
cre are only two major provinces, 
y in which the^ Muslims 

x S regards the Panja 
roune: of Lahore, which knows ne 
as well as Mr. Ni ehru, 
We do not en 

cact] 

in SSD has ia to sati 

Panjat ae satisfy 


has. stood for 
: tation in- the 


east 


Bengal. 
from what 


it, not the Bengal Hindus. | 
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with or without weightage, then 


of the Panjab should be treated exactly as 
Muslim minorities jn other provinces are 
treated. Ts there anything in this position 
which in Pandit Jawaharlal’s opinion is a 
departure from the principle of nationalism ? 
As regards the Hindus in Bengal, they 
were and still are in favour of joint electorates 
pure and simple without any reservation of 
seats and without any weightage. But if 
electorates and elections are not to be joint 
but separate and if Muslims are to have the 
number of seats reserved for them in . the 
White Paper scheme, even then Bengal Hindus 
do not want any weightage—they want simply 
the number of seats to which they would be 
entitled on the basis of their numerical 
strength. Far from having any. weightage, 
which Muslims have got in all Muslim minority 
provinces, they have been given less seats than 
even their numerical strength would warrant. 


the Hindus 


They want seats in Proportion to their 
population, not by reducing the number of 
seats assigned to the Muslims, but by 


reduction of the very excessive number given 
to the Europeans. Bengal Hindus asked their 
Muslim  fellow-citizens to join them in the 
endeavour to reduce the seats given to the 
Europeans. But the Muslims did not agree. 
If under these circumstances, any section of 
Bengal Hindus have demanded weightage (of 
which we are not aware), neither that -section 
nor the entire Hindu community of Bengal 
should be stigmatized as anti-national. RG ieee 
not our conviction that Nationalism consists | 
in absolute acquiescence in Muslim claims 
and utter passivity in the face of grave menace — 
to nationalism from these claims. j eis’ 
We have stated the Hindus? ‘position in 
Tf the Hindu Mahasabha has ever 
claimed for Bengal Hindus anything — e 
we have stated—of this w 
Mahasabha alone is re: 


aware, the 


ifie SO 


ar 


í 
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of our exterior life has, chaotically. They 
have been imitations of Europe and a: 
lives have flowed in channels which D 
been sometimes at tangent, sometimes para, el 
to our own, Now that India is slowly commg 
into her own, our towns should mirror our 
national culture and artistic sensibility. 
Jook forward to a Calcutta which will reflect 
this ideal. : 

May it. be hoped that this message will 
receive the serious attention, not only of the 
municipal authorities of Calcutta, but of its 
citizens also ? { 

To the same number of the same journal 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee has contributed a 
short article on “Cosmopolitan Calcutta” in 
the course of which he says : A 

Human civilization is manysided, and 
every country, province and region can contri- 
bute something to make the ideal of human 
civilization comprehensive. Hence, the more 
cosmopolitan a city is, the larger its practical 
idealism may: become, if only all its 
permanent, semi-permanent and floating 
population think of it as their home for the 
‘time being to which they owe a - duty, instead 

_ of thinking of it only as a place to make 
money in or as a pleasure-resort. But it does 
ee strike most of those who make most 
money in Calentta that they owe a duty to 
‘this city. Had they thought of their--duty to 
it and done that duty, this city would have 
been a far better place for juveniles to grow 
up in and adults to live in as ciyilized and 
cultured human beings than it is. $ 


“Abolition of the ‘Suftee’,’ an un- 
known Tract of Rammohun Roy 


The tract to be reproduced in our next 
issue, written by Raja Rammohun Roy and 
published by him in Êngland, has not so far 
been found in any edition of his collected 
works and has, therefore, remained practically 
unknown. sips 9S eas 

It was found, along with some other 
pamphlets, bound in a yolume containing the 
‘Raja’s (1) Translation of several -principal 
passages and Texts of the Veds ete. Allen 
ete. Smith, Elder & Co, mE 
of the Practical Oper ; 


& Purbury, (2) Essay on the Rights of Hindoos — X 
Exposition — 


and (4) Translation of the Cr 
by the Ancient Brahmins c 


e-page of : one of ne 
esented by the. 
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Alexander Johnstone, who was 4 yi 


President of the Royal Asiatic Society, A 
volume was in the possession of Sir Valai - F 
Chirol, who bequeathed his libry < 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, from whom Dr. 8. Ki Z 
Principal of the Forman Christian Calif 


Lahore, procured the books on Indian suhj 
for his college library. And among qj 
was the volume of Rammohun’s works, | 
are very thankful to Prof. U. N. Ball of 
Singh College, Lahore, and Mr. Satish Chay 
Chakravarti, Joint Secretary, Rammohun] 
Centenary Committee, through whose com 
it has been possible to secure this pamj 
for inclusion in the collected work 
Rammohun Roy, shortly to be published 


the Bangiya Sahitya Farishat (Acad z 
Bengali Literature), of which the prospem mer 
will be found among the advertisemen}] % 7 
this issue of The Modern Review. pe 
The tract bears the title of “Some Rel com 
in vindication of the Resolution passed. WE that 
Government of Bengal in 1829 abolishing) equ: 
Practice of Female Sacrifices in India.” ( vid 
octavo 8 pages with an “Appendix conii Dres 
the names of the supporters and oppon@®y 4g 
the measure.” _ (Demy octavo, 4 pages: Ml Apr 
The tract bears on its cover an insoti 
in Rammohun’s hand-writing, presen Ph 
Lady Johnstone. The inscription is a r Nah, 
4 ms g Appe 
lolati¢ 


Public 
udia ` 
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Rajah Rammohun Roy presents his compli- 
ments to Lady Johnstone, and begs permission 
to present to her, virtually on behalf of the 
females of India, the accompanying small 
Tract and appendix, as an appeal to the female 
community of England, and he will only add 
that, although the former have not had an 
equal opportunity of mental improvement, they 
are nevertheless happily acknowledged to be 
partakers of the nature and capacity of that 
lessed sex. 

48, Bedford Squire, 
April 13th, 1832. 


aes is another pamphlet in the volume, 


ae gece be mentioned. It is entitled 
ae ae the British Nation against a 
ntblic Baten common justice anda breach of 
ndia en a by the Supreme Government. of 
edly, e Native inhabitants.” This has 
Vorks relish d. in India, 
o Raja Rammohun 
etition to 


. Y a stmmary whi : 
Al mary which -has not. been 
A i ce edition of the Raja’s Works 
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Sir Malcolm Hailey, Docfor of Laws 

The Allahabad University has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

But of what kind of laws ? 


Sir M. Hailey’s “Services 
fo Education’ 


The Vice-chancellor of 
University in conferring this degree on 
Sir Malcolm Hailey referred to the services 
rendered by the Governor-Chancellor to the 
cause of education. These services must be 
both direct and indirect. The indirect services 
were perhaps unconsciously and unintentional- 
ly rendered through the efforts made to uphold 
the majesty of law and- order. . As. for the 
direct services, would it be fair to measure 
them by the extent of literacy in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh which include 
the region known in ancient times as 
Aryavarta, the home of Aryan culture ? © 

The following table taken from the Census 
of India, 1931, vol. I, part I, page 339, tells 
its own tale : 


the Allahabad 


Province . Number per mille 
: who are literate 
Ajmer-Merwara 125. 
Andamans & Nicobars — 170 
“Assam : 93 
Bengal T11 
Bihar & Orissa 5313 
Bombay Presidency 108 
Burne cusses E ES 368 
Central Provinces and Berar 7 
Coorg ; 
Delhi ; 
Madras 


North-West Frontier Province es 
Panjab ; 


Seen 


Outcome of Mr. Nehru‘s Attack 

| on Hindu Mahasabha 

One result of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
attack où the Hindu Mahasabha has been that 
he and some other Congressmen have been 
compelled, for the sake of decency at least, 
to condemn Muslim communalists also, which 
they had hitherto avoided doing entirely or as 
much as possible—though it was the Muslims 
who started the communalist game. To 
castigate the mild Hindu with excessive and 
undeserved severity was casy enough ; let us 
see how the dynamic Muslim is handled. 

Some Bombay  Congresswalas, with 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu at their head, have issued 
the following statement : 


It has long been a painfully obvious fact 
to all dispassionate observers that those 
organizations which claim to protect the separ- 
ate interests of communities divided by 
religion serve only the self-interest of small 
coteries of exploiters of the religions senti- 
ments of their fellowmen. 

They have in the last few years set up 
artificial barriers against the -attainment of 
national unity. They -have | encouraged a 
narrow sectarianism. and intolerance which 
finds frequent expression in riots, and leaves 
a continuing trail of hatred and rancour. 
And they have been attempting to release 
such anti-social forces as would make any 
attempt at a wider synthesis of human culture 
ineffective. 

J Tt has been our hope that these symptoms 
are but the passing and irrelevant phases of a 
new age struggling to be born. We ‘have 
remained confident that in spite of the 
disruptive elements introduced into our body 
politic, the inherent social.. affinities cannot 
ong remain obscured from the public mind 
And in the expectation of this sanity asserting 
itself we have been content to remain 
indifferent to the antics of these communal 
agitators who strut in the pompous authority 
of artificially incubated organizations. 

But recently there has been a coalescing of 
reactionary forces, a' defining of new and 
vicious attitudes and the development of fresh 


and dangerous approaches _ 
agitation that compel to communal 


l us to express o 
abhorrence of suc mee Ad a Nees 
_gratulate Pandit Jawaharlal Neh iC 
courageous lead he has given 
We agree with him, that all s 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Council Entry 


in 
It has been reported that in the coy, wl 

a talk which Mahatma Gandhi haq J 
some Congress workers before he left Dy 
he said: “If they thought that Counci f 
would benefit the country, they should om o 
rather than sit idle ; for the paralytic sty T 
should soon end.” This is not an injunci co) 
Mahatmaji has simply lifted the bay ff} Po 
Council entry, and that perhaps not whi i 
heartedly but rather reluctantly. Still thet col 
is welcome that he considers council gf be 


better than idleness. What Mahatmaji ing 
upon is that the paralytic stage should sii Mus. 
end. We think that, though, “harijan” WH A 
and khadi work are good in: their Wi senta 
congressmen should do some direct politi Afgh: 
work, too. fi Cong 

Of course, the time for Council entry | gurat 
yet to come. But those who are inclini who, 
do political work in the Councils and bill staten 
greater aptitude for such political work miii Rudy 
than for political work -of other deseripiiii never 
should prepare themselves: to enter W histor 
legislatures. Evod 


Mahatmaji’s Hold on the Country 

British imperialists and perhaps 
Indians, too, had been imagining 
Mahatmaji’s hold on the country 
diminished. But the vast crowds who. 
to sce and hear him wherever he gocs 
different story. The combined role of t 
and the socio-political deliverer c 


appeal irresistibly to the Indian mass- 


According to a Free Press’ 
Moscow, December 12, 1933 : 


Apparently with the pu of 
. ee = } Erm ra Y oea p R 
migration eastwards PR 
- Soviet’s Far Eastern mariti 
any possible f Í 


industries and 10 percent in the case of 
n rare 
white collar workers. 

EXEMPTION FROM. Govt. Duss 


The decree exempts provinces and collective 
farms from . delivery of quotas of O 
Government for 10 years and individual pea- 
7 
sants for five years. ; ; 

Also, except in regard to certain points, 
compulsory deliveries to Government of meat, 
potatoes, ‘butter, milk, hemp, oilseeds and 
wool have been reduced by 50 per cent. 


njuni 
ban | 

t whi} Simultaneously the price paid for fish from 
U the tf] collective farms on this Eastern sea-board will 
neil ef} be raised by 20 per cent. 

ji ins 


uld gf! Mussolini Versus Kipling 
m” i According to Reuter, six hundred repre- 
ici WA sentatives from China, Japan, India, Persia, 
: politi Afghanistan, Siam and Egypt attended the 
| Congress of Asiatic students in Rome, inau- 
ntry Hourated in the presence of Signor Mussolini, 
iclinell§ who, in welcoming the delegates, said that the 
ind lifistatement (made by the British jingo poet 
rk mik Rudyard Kipling) that “East and West will 
cripti@ never mect” had been proved untrue by 
nter W history.. Twice already during crises the 
-f world had been saved by the collaboration of 
Rome and the East. 
y | And he might have added that in times 
ps Pe by there was no such sharp - division 
ne | one ee and West as exists today as the 
1 i ecidental sense of superiority. 


ho si Mahatma Gandhi a 


ee Jewellery 
ne S = 
According to olds 


nd Women’s 


ee tyle Hindu saints, like 
ieee Ramakrishna for example, 
: eee and Kanchan (gold) were both 
ned, if one wanted liberation. But 
z andhi wants all the gold that he 

| Do cane ib z 
ur Y 16 was for the Tilak Swarajya 
i a then ee the Tilak Swarajya 
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aar, and now for “harijan” 


D 


people the wearing of jewellery is an offence 
to the eye. A woman in India has rarely 
any cash which she can call her own. But 
the jewellery she wears does belong to her, 
though even that she will not, dare not, give 
away, without the consent of her lord and 
master. It ennobles her to part with for a 
good cause something she calls her own. 
Moreover most of this jewelley has no preten- 
sion to art, some of it is positively ugly and 
a harbinger of dirt. Such are anklets, heavy 
necklaces, clasps worn not for adjusting the 
hair, but purely as a decoration for unkempt 
unwashed and often eyil-smelling hair, or 
row upon row of bangles from wrist to elbow. 
In my opinion the wearing of expensive 
oe is a distinct loss to the country. 
t is so much capital locked up or worse 
still allowed to wear away. And in this 
movement of self-purification the surrender 
of jewellery by women or men I hold to be 
a distinct benefit to society. Those who give 
do so gladly. My invariable condition is 
that on no account should the jewellery donated 
be replaced. Indeed, women have blessed me 
for inducing them to part with things which 
had enslaved them. And in not a few cases 
men haye thanked me for being an instru- 
ment for bringing simplicity into their homes.” 
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interests of the consumer and if protection 
must be given, it should be given by means 
f a bounty. 

F In his P An Pandit Nilakantha 
Das maintained that the policy of protection 
by means of tariffs tended to serve three 
distinct interests—the Government of India 
who wanted more revenue, the capitalists and 
the promoters of Imperial or “British” prefer- 
ence—but it militated against the interests of 
the consumer. If preference was thought 
necessary, it should be provided by conventions 
of quota purchases or purchases of particular 
articles eyen at a loss. “That kind of direct 
dealing would be free, healthy and manly. 
But a planned preference to be worked 
automatically under a system of protective 
tariffs should be stopped at once in the inter- 
ests not only of the consumer but of national 
economy and national morality.” 


The Pandit concluded :— 
‘Tam nota free trader. I yield to few in 
my anxiety for giving all reasonable help to 
our national industry, and the general taxpayer 


of the land must not refuse todo so. But 
we must not imitate the methods of other 
countries, nor be carried away by theoretical 
arguments of interested parties. Temporary 
help should be provided for our basic iron 


and steel industry if by facts and figures it 
is _ convincingly and conclusively proved that 
an extension of the present help is necessary 
in the interests of the real economic future of 
the country. But any help necessary must 
take the form of bounties to particular firms 
and industries.” 7 

Ih the course of his examination by the 
President, the witness admitted that he was 
not competent to deal with technical questions 
and that the Tariff Board were the competent 
body to do that. What he was chiefly 
concerned with was that there should be a 
expansion of the steel industry, that nothing 
should be done which would turn the industry 
into a monopoly of one concern only. oe 
which case the poor Ke 
sufferers. 


in 
consumers would be the 


Pandit Nilakantha Das has supplemented 
the brief Teport of his evidence in The 
Statesman in the following paragraphs for our 
use: 


“Tatas are the only basic stee 
concern in India, and therefore 
is contemplated for the Tata Co 
The maximum annual production of steel of 

_ the Tata Company is estimated at 600,000 
tons, The normal annual consumption of 
steel in India is more than double of this 
antiy Thus Tatas at best can supply less 
than half the Indian market, In such a 
case, evidently, bounty is the only solution - 
r why should the consumer be made to 


l produci ng 
all protection 


PHS RIOD OR STR VETS ChE end ebangork R Y, 


mpany alone. . 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pay to the state on more than half 
quantity which India is not expected tọ . 
duce in future? At present, galvanizedsh, 
are protected with a tariff of Rs. 83 pep wi 


i term 


and it sells at Rs. 236 per ton. With all hh 
duty Tatas’ production has reached up to ah dust 
one-third of the Indian consumption, gy of the 
the Government goes on taxing the consu T. 
to this enormous extent for no benefit to hp had 
The consumer is thus being ruined, and ẹ deve 
in these dire days of depression, coun 
“Tatas have submitted a representation work 
the Tariff Board. They have not said a yy there 
as to how they have directed their activi whet 
towards expanding steel industry in mnb cally 
how they have fostered subsidiary industri. if si 
like foundries, rolling or sheet mills, enging, secor 
ing works, ete, or how they have workeli Com. 
the promotion of village artisans by puti) Secor 
their own scrap and other suitable materi only 
in the Indian market. On the contrary, th "me. 
have been exporting basic materials, like pi Cons! 
iron, billets, ete, as also scrap at a mui) Th 
cheaper rate to foreign countries. For instante drew 
pig-iron is soid to foreign countries at Rs!) and | 
per ton. The Indian consumer gets it at n| “USS 
less than Rs. 75 (now reduced to Rs i ae 
per ton. Scrap is sold to Japan only throw thet 
Japanese firms here at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 F this a 
ton. Itis never sold to any Indian consu S 
though that also contains the article t ARNT 
village artisan badly requires, The result! coal i 
that foreigners get cheap raw materials t Th 
compete in our market and Tatas want Ml Prese 
and more protection. In the sales policy ™ discri 
are combines with competing firms here” time , 


also there is discrimination in the sale of "| 


materials,” 


tion 
and 


m a system of indefinite protection 
duty. Therefore if protection i8 
necessary it should take the definite 
bounty, in which there may be no w 
taxpayers or consumers money nor may w 
be corruption in the industry. The gin ; 
tom napy exactly where he stands art 
sees pai will feel responsible and 4 


The Indian Minin F jon 
; S 
Point of View PA ANEN 


Rai Bahadur A, CÇ, Banerjee and 
gave evidence before the Tariff Bo# 
behalf of the Indian Mining Federati i 
relation to the Tatag application for 2” 


ecti iron and steel 

i term of protection to the iron ste 

all g dustry. In their memorandum the committee 
in dustry. 40 0! a 

P to mare the Federation observed : 

The Indian section of the 


coal industry 


a 
toh had been little benefited by the growth and 
and ẹ development of the steel industry in the 
and k les for the obvious reason that steel 
tition | A did not use second class coal. They 
d a w therefore asked the Board to investigate 
activi; whether second class coal could be economi- 
in Ini, cally and profitably used in steel works and, 
if so, it should ask the industry to use 
second class coal as much as possible. The 
Committee considered that if the use of 
second class coal was feasible it would not 
only reduce the works cost but at the same 
time help the Indian section of the coal trade 
considerably, 
tamı) , Lhe next point to which the Committee 
instan drew attention was the economic utilization 
t Rs) md preservation of India’s caking coal. They 
t atn) Suggested that it was desirable to close down 
o RS A entirely all Tata’s collieries and to ask the 
throng Company to buy all its, requirements from 
3E m open market. The immediate result of 
consu r would be that the Company would not 
ticle © aes 18 coal at cheaper rates but would 
result | ood Jive a considerable quantity of caking 
terials! 8 he Gee for future contingencies. 
nit, M resent ittee fully believe that for the 
liey the m ustrial . development: of India 
ere © time 3 ‘Auta eye ae Was necessary from 
of ™ +. ne, but they were at the same time 


0 ; : 
, Pnion that such protection should not be 


a ry ‘ 
of the Gea nature and be a burden on 
Al ine ina and it should not encourage 
| cont x 
clop Conf ; 
clop i, firmafion af some Conclusions 
“Naprasad Chanda 
r 
rber ` Sio 
: a alone Census of India, 1901, 
> rst drew Mr. Ramaprasa 
S attention t prep 


ieee anthropology, and he 
iigh, ect ethnographical data from 
4 ‘iterature and t 
ub-castes 
~ Yasthas in Bengal 
ilts, EE ines Risley. 
volume Tesearches were embodied 
“The Indo-Aryan 
: of Indo-Aryan 
ns a bli 5 G s . 
adra Regan 7, Cublished in 1916 | 
Work Search Society of Rajshahi. 
~ Chand 4 a 

4 ee a 
~©POsitions . 
Dravidian 
ee 
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presented the ancient Nishada stock described 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. 


(2) The so-called Aryans of the Rigvedie 
period named by him Vedic Aryans were not 
physically homogeneous, but included men of 


two different races, one blonde and the other 
dark. 


(3) The broad-headed elements in Risley’s 
Turko-Ivanian, Seytho-Dravidian and Mongoloid 
Dravidian types (excluding the Mogoloid tribes 
and castes of the North-Eastern borderland of 
Bengal) are akin to the Alpine race and pro- 
bably originated in the Pamir region of Central 
Asia. 

The creeds now popularly known as Hindu- 
ism, véx. Saivism, Saktism and Vaishnavism are 
of non-Vedic and some of them pre-Vedic 
origin. 

The excavations at Harappa in the Panjab 
and at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind by revealing the 
remains of a highly developed pre-Vedie 
civilization dating from the beginning of the 
third millennium B. C., confirmed the anticipa- 
tions of Mr. Chanda. In 1929 he published 
Survival of the Prehistoric Civilixation of the 
Indus Valley (as Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41) wherein he endeavour- 
ed to show that in that remote age the pre-Vedic 
population of the Indus Valley practised Yoga 
and worshipped images in the pose of Yogi 
like the images of the Buddha and the Jinas. 
As pointed out by Sir John Marshall (Mohenjo- 

daro and the Indus Civilixation, p- 54) seals 
discovered subsequently at Mohenjo-daro 
confirmed this hypothesis. Sir John Marshall has, 
with very good reasons, identified a four-head — 
image engraved in a seal seated in the posture — 
of Yoga as the prototype of Siva. Th 
recent researches into the racial distribution 
the blood groups, as pointed out by Dr. Hutt 
in his Census of India, 1931 Report (pp. 451 
452), also indicate Alpine affinities of t 
population of the middle zone of 
ing from Gujarat across the 
Bengal. Among the skeletal rem 
ed at Mohenjo-daro Colonel Sey 
B. S. Guha recognize 
forinin of the 
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, National Trades Union Federation 
i The first session of the National Trades 
| Union Federation, held at Bombay on Decem- 


ber 24, 25 and 26, 1933, was presided over 
by Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose. In the course 
of his address, he referred to the reasons why 
the White Paper has given so little to Indian 
Labour. 


No people get more than they deserve. 
If the White Paper has yielded us workers 


i so little —it is much less than what has been 
l allowed to the bourgeoisie—we need not 
| pretend to be surprised. This should make 
Í us search our hearts. Leaders of the working 
class movement haye been few and the right 
type of workers fewer. What sacrifice. we 
of the Labour Movement haye made, compared 
to that of the followers of the Indian National 
Congress ? I know the difficulties in the 
organization of Labour. The lack of education 
and the dire poverty of the workers are 
enough difficulties apart from the hostility of 
the employers and the want of leaders and 
workers. The followers of the Indian National 
_ Congress are the intelligentsia and many of 
the leaders and workers of the Congress are 
wealthy men. They can far more easily 
raise lacs of rupees for organization and 
propaganda, than we can a few hundreds. 
Making allowance for all this, we have to 
confess that we should have been able to do 
more. have given most anxious thought 
for days and nights and for years on the 
matter. I am convinced that we have got to 
make a wider appeal for Union workers and 
make our platform wider than what it is. 
Eyen the Whitley Commission haye taken 
the labour unions to task for their lack of 
self-reliance, They say : 
_ ‘There is already a lack of self-reliance and 
a tendency to wait -too much upon the 
employers’ attitude. No amount of encourage- 
ment from employers or of assistance from 
the State, can infuse life in the unions which 
have nothing vital in themselyes ; true vigour 
can only come from within. In. those 
_ countries where the moyement is strong, it 
_ owes that strength mainly to its own efforts 
and perhaps more to the Opposition it has 
confronted than to the support it:has received 
from employers.’ 
„Had the Whitley Commission been a body 
of Socialists, they could not speak with greater 
kness and truth. It gives me ‘great pain 
say it but you all know that this is the 
are truth, that our Unions have practically 
enerated into petition-making bodies and 


of most of our so-called living 
nfined to writing petitions for 


bers dealing with their special 
al grievancg®-o. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colientiom| WHE this 
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He proceeds to ask, where to getm it, 


workers and the right type of workers 9 N pe 
E: | shi 
answers is: ta 


In my opinion, the workers must be w M 


from the vast body of the educated unemph 


mu 
ed. My communist comrades may snę the 
me and ridicule the idea of getting the a 
stance of the bourgeoisie to fight fo, “All 
proletariat, My daily duty brings me ae 
touch with the type of the unemployed 
whom I am speaking. Their poverty, It 


misery haye brought them down to the p| divisi 
of the proletariat. Within my limited exp) we fir 
ence, I have come across the fy, 


; and | 
materials among them 
leaders af |, 
some 
lack is not the temperamental equipment, |) 


: : quite, ia | meetii 
soldiers and in time to be | 
proletarian movement. What many of t 
the power of initiative. The field for Lab 1 
organization is immense. It can supi con 


considerable number of the unemployed iff Tra 
latter can call into play the resourceful) trac 
to organize unions and have the com) stre 


honesty to render account of the f tha 
collected by them. | 

It is the duty of the present lender 
the working class movement to find out | the 
train workers for the movement. Ta 
agree with the observations of the We 5 
Commission on the need of paid officials 


the Unions, and the prospects of these e refe 


in the way of emoluments. The Commi u 
observe : f sal f ate 
‘What is required is the paid officit ae 
has been an actual worker. He must be p re 
by the Union, since it is impossible to , an an 
that heavy labour involved will be ee il toda 
for nothing; the nexus of paymen clas 
responsibility by making the officials ai ever 
dent on the Union and. its fortunei | tho. 
recognize that the present income ont men 
Unions cannot meet such charges; io U 
organizing official, if he is even mO the 
gontpstents will secure a substanti oh) Pres 
in that income. The few Unions WH! ple} impi 
such officials have found them profitar Conc 
vestments, and the expense must Pe A on}, 
a Union is to acquire strength.’ okt nop 
If an ‘actual worker’ who has es T 
the industry, is not forthcoming, 2 1% cong 
educated, honest and with spirit of © clasg 
must be found. mter 
3 from 


The speaker rightly condemned coni 

labour organizations. Said he : 

The Labour movement had long ? 
communa 


from the virus of 
could not possibl 
_ time in view of its 
political field. We 
“movement mi do- 


~ 
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NOTES IET 
r > nroad. There are many ways of doing has been moved by the sight of the venerable i 
anino ad I wish to suggest to you. No figur iently sitti in 
Teg. one wish sugge yous i gure patiently sitting in front of the stage 
Set m it, son connected with the Labour movement watching the audience as the enchanting 
TS? y Perold be a member of or countenance in any world of light and colour and sound and 
| a the communal organizations, Hindu, rhythmic movement of his creation, unfolded 
be fy Mahomedan or any other. The canker of com- itself before its enraptured vision. The 
unemp), munalism is a by-product of the Soramble of Excelsior theatre has been crowded from 
r sneer? the educated few for loaves and fishes, floor to ceiling every day. It is pleasant to 
the d nC "i know that the Viswabharati’s burden would 
t for “jll-India Trade Union Congress be appreciably lightened by the success of 
sl of Cawnpore the plays. The _poet has been in great 
ploya i oO he rerata he ee demand in other directions also, The students 
Sa | Itis much to be regrette hat there 1s of Bombay have been able to persuade him 
the |: division in the camp of Indian Labour. Hence amidst his Incessant engagements to giye 
ed ep wefind one organization mecting at Bombay them an address. The Exhibition of paintings 
the fy nd another at Cawnpore. Of the Cawnpore in the Town Hall has called attention to the 
p Ce onenarena a a eee many-sided activities of the great international 
rg of; mecting, the following report has appes institution which the genius of the Poet has 
of i some dailies : raised at Bolpur. About this time last year, 
ment | Cawnpore, Dee. 23. Bombay was holding its breath in suspense 
or Lal The All-India Trade Union Congress awaiting the issue of Gandhiji’s fast at 
sum commenced its session this evening in the Yerrayda. Tt has had a veritable feast of 
yed ii Trade Union Congress pandal. That the the soul in the visions of beauty and the 
marcel] trade union movement is rapidly gaining in words of profound insight which the Poet has 
e cmi strength in India. was evident from the fact given us in this memorable week. 
the is that a large number of delegates from the Visva-bharati Rural Reconstruction 
different trade unions all over India attended. 
lead’) After the Chairman, reception committee and 
out the President had read their addresses, Pandit 
il i, Jawaharlal Nehru delivered his speech. 
he Wh Speaking as Chairman of the Reception 
fficials 1 Committee Pandit Surya Prasad Awasthi 
ese oft) referred at „the outset to the loss sustained 
“ommi: y the working classes at the death of Pandit 
a nesh _ Shanker Vidyarthi whom he 
offici ! aracterized as a valiant champion of the 
st be f poor and the down-trodden. 
op an ny etetted the disunity among the rival 
l s si the Trade „Union Associations 
jen dees he en the condition of the working 
ever sie ppecome more precarious than it 
the re duction E disunity was responsible for 
Ment of the ST e wages and also retrench- 
A ers in large numbers. 
th cae Y, he said, at this critical hour 


Working class was not able to 


the capitalist and 
a guide thought that the 
orkers can be improved 
a f proy 

tig nethening their organization and 
: d deputations. 


rests 
m bad ¢ 


their position 
S. s 


r 2, 1933 3 


rmer of Bombay A 


Work : 
[Mr. Rabindra Mohan Datta, m. sc., of 
Panihati has sent us the note printed below.] 
Mr. Strickland, 1. ©. 5., C. I. E, sometime 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies -in the 
Panjab, in a small book edited by him under 
the auspices of the Indian Village Welfare 
Association of England has spoken dispara- — 
gingly of Rabindranath’s attempt at rural — 
reconstruction. Let us see whether he 
justified in his remarks or not. We shall give 
some extracts from the latest official pub 
tion on the subject, viz., Annual Report on 
Working of Co-operative Societies in Be 
for the year ending 30th June 1932. ~ f 
First with regard to the training 
Supervisors, the report says : Gan MARRA 
New recruits to the rank of Supervisors 
are---given a practical training in thei 


and are required to obtain a certific 
competency from the Bengal © 
Organization Society.:--For 


reasons, it was not possibl 
Co-operative Organizati 
training class during 
But the annual trai 
reconstruction ` 
. Reconstruction ` 
with the Be 
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method of work there was not of the highest 


kind available in Bengal. 

Secondly, with regard to the Rural Recons- 
truction Societies, the report says : 

The number of these societies increased 
from 6 to 7. They generally worked well, the 
foremost among them being the societies 
organized by the Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the Visvabharati at Sriniketan. There 
are ten such societies organized by the Rural 
Reconstruction Department of the Visvabharati. 
Six of them are doing useful work, but they 
have been tabled under the head anti-malarial 
societies. The Ballabhpur Society has 
introduced spinning in their idle hours and has 
got a fly-shuttle handloom for weaving yarn 
spun in the village. It maintains a free night 
school. Besides the filling up of dobas and the 
clearing of drains it assists its members to 
take up kitehen gardening, while it trains the 
female members of the village in needle work, 
embroidery, tailoring, etc. The Bandgora 
Society also works on similar lines and has 
excavated a tank with a view to removing 
the scarcity of water in the village. Four 
other societies have through their Co-operative 
effort builf a two-storied mud house worth 
Rs. 450 for the purpose of establishing a 
dispensary and a laboratory for research work 
on medical problems. The dispensary and the 

: laboratory are now in charge of Mr. H. G. 

Timbers of the Societies of Friends, 

(Para. 58). 

The Bengal Administration Report for 
1931-32 speaks thus of the Poet’s work at 
Visvabharati : 

The number of these societies increased 
een 6 to 7. They generally worked well, 

oremost among them being the societies 
organized by the rural reconstruction depart- 
ment of the Visyabharati at Sriniketan. 
_ _ This is only one aspect of the Poets work 
with regard to rural reconstruction. We 
wonder why Mr. Strickland was tempted to 
make such Irresponsible remarks against the 
Poet. We would not have said anything but 
for the fact that the booklet is distributed 
free in some quarters. 


Water Hyacinth Menace in Bengal 


Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta B: L., wt ites 
9 dey s to 
us from Panihati . 


“The Government of Bengal- sometime in 


1921 or 1922. wasted some Rs. 30,000 in 
_ trying one Mr. Griffith’s method of eradicat- 
ing 


-water-hyacinth by spraying. From time 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


to time sporadic efforts have been made by! 
Government to control the menace, 
without any results. ‘The life-history of 
plant or the technical scientific side has W 
studied ; but unless it can be demonstrate | 
the poor cultivator that he can utilize it K 
nomically for his field, such purely Scien 
research is bound to remain barren, 1 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research} 
allotted money to Madras and Bihar, but m 
to Bengal, though the waterways of Be 
are highly infected with this water-hyaci 
menace. We would draw the readers’ atten 
to an article by Mr. P. K. Bose in’ the Moti 
Review for August, 1933. Will the Imper 
Council allot some money to Bengal, or v 
the Government of Bengal press for si 
money for practical research as to how b 
to utilize it economically ?” | 


Steel Required for New Howrah Brity 


A paragraph recently appeared | 
the papers informing the public that all t 
steel required for the construction of thet 
Howrah bridge would be purchased in Ji" 
except a certain quantity—and that is 4 I 
quantity—of steel of high tensility which 
alleged to be unavailable in India. Dw 
our recent visit to Jamshedpur we ini! 
of the steel experts in Tatas’ Works, with? 
extent and usefulness of which we were He] 
impressed, whether they could not or di i 
make steel of that particular description 4 
were told emphatically that the paragraph 
quite misleading. ii 

If large orders must be placed with l 
British iron and steel manufacturers ©) 


who want to do so ought not to have reo 
to misleading propaganda ; they shoul wall 
the frankness to say that they de% P 
discriminate in favour of Britain and | 


| 


India. 


Reviews and Notices of Vernaculat 
Books i 


_ Weare glad to inform our readel ; 
with effect from the present issue of 
Modern Review, we resume the publicatii 
reviews and notices of hooks in the P 
vernaculars of India, ‘se 


ade by; 
Nace, | 
NY of; 
has he 
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Governor of Bengal on the Terrorist 


Movement 
x ror ` F . <6] 
Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, said 


the course of his specch at the St. Andrews’ 
in the cours 


Day dinner in Calcutta : 
` There must be many people better qualified 
than I to give an accurate diagnosis, but most, 
I think, would agree that it originated in 
and to a large extent represents today an 
effort—a desperate  effort—on the part of 
certain elements of the Hindu community 
to advance the interests of that community. 
‘Whether they genuinely regard the interests 
of the community as identical with a wider 
national interest seems to me for this purpose 
immaterial in face of the significant fact that the 
movement is essentially a Hindu movement, 
That does not, of course, mean that the 
whole Hindu community should be stigmatized. 
Far from it : there are active terroists relatively 
few in number : there are those who 
sympathize—unfortunately far more numerous, 
but the Government has every reason to 
recognize with gratitude the loyal and stead- 
fast service and support given by a vast 
body of Hindus in public service outside. 


Now, why should the movement make so 
strong an appeal to the limited section of 
the Hindu community to which I haye 
paged Tt can only be because the general 
atmosphere is favourable to the propagation 
he byersive doctrine. And why should this 
hai pmions may differ on the point ; 
of th, Personally, think that . part, certainly, 
aioe maron is to: be found in the gloomy 
oe at the outlook, both political and 
intellicentes apt to assume forthe Hindu 
a Sethe educated middle class, the 
some Gatos en Ek can understand that—to 


So 
Gres a however, as the political outlook is 
ith thg a roull venture to say this. 
ns, in = opment of democratic institu- 
Hind hich avow their faith, the 
nope as a minority 
gal, to maintain intact the 
which in the past they 
aI gird enjoyed under British rule. 
The SMbiect I am C communal award : that 
a6 award ebarred from discussing. 
. t Stands as > 
eith rejected L, oeryone knows, unless 
wees by Parliament or modified 
s ay one thing can be said 
H a the new constitutional 
i ihe i mill ggh and cannot 
‘Ws portunity of takin 
willing ther weet, ue ike 
of tte, conntry, exce 
nselves may 
th 
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political outlook is not nearly as black as it 
is sometimes painted. 
So, in Sir John Anderson’s opinion terro- 
rism is essentially a Hindu and a Bengali 
movement. But this diagnosis is not correct. 
We are not sure what he means by calling 
it “essentially a Hindu movement.” Ahimsa 
(not-killing, non-violence) and toleration are 
the highest ideals of the Hindu religion and 
culture. Of course, texts can be quoted from 
Hindu scriptures in support of war and the use 
of force, and Hindus have fought and used 
force as a matter of fact. But these are not 
characteristic of them and their culture exclu- 
sively or to a greater extent than of other 
religious communities and their culture. 


The use of poison gas in war was. intro- 
duced by the Christian nations of the West. 
Perhaps its use is still confined to these 
Christian peoples, for Japan or China or 
Turkey is not known to have used it in war- 
fare. Even if they have, most of those who 
have hitherto used it are their discoverers, the 
Christian peoples. Bombing non-combatant 
civilian populations from aeroplanes is a 
similar device discovered originally and for the 
most part made use of by Christian peoples. 
Would any one, therefore, be justified in calling — 
these methods of warfare “essentially” Christian 
methods? Certainly not. Dy ‘ 


If by calling the terrorist movement 
“essentially Hindu”—he does not call it wholly 
or exclusively Hindu, probably bec 
knows that there have been and are non-Hinc 
terrorists also,—Sir John means that L 
terrorists form the majority of the terr 
party, he is correct. But there is 
especially noteworthy in that fact. i 
form the majority of the population of In 
and of its educated section. Even in 
provinces of Bengal as at present con: 
the minority community of Hindus 
the majority of educated perso 
Hindus who respond more q 
greater extent to external 
descriptions than the 1 
in India, vix., the 
Weste 
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Hindus. Just as non-violent Indian movements 
have adopted Western methods, so the terrorist 
movement, which is violent, owes its inception 
+o European ideas and has adopted European 
methods. As in the case of non-violent move- 
ments, so in that of the violent terrorist 
movement, the majority of workers and adher- 
ents are Hindus. There is nothing surprising 
in that fact. 


But even if all terrorists were or are 
Hindus, an adequate explanation of that fact 
should strike all political thinkers acquainted 
with facts as they are in India. Of course, 
whether our supposition is correct or not, only 
the leaders of the terrorists, whom we do not 
know, can say. Let us state what our supposi- 
tion is. Terrorists are liable to the extreme 
penalty of the law. Hence itis reasonable to 
assume that they would admit to their ranks 
only such persons as they consider worthy of 
their entire confidence and as are prepared to 
face death and would not betray them. The 
evidence produced in many conspiracy and 
other similar cases has shown that the object 
of the terrorists is to establish an independent 
Indian republic owing not even the shadow 
of allegiance to the British Empire. Hence 
they would naturally refuse to seek 
recruits from the ranks of all who are loyal 
to the British Government, all who are loyalists, 
all who want only Dominion Status, and all 
who want the substance of independence 
within the British Empire. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Moderates or Indian National 
Liberal Federationists, Muslim Leaguers and 
other Musalman communalist loyalists, Domi- 
nion-status-seekers and substance-of-indepen- 
dence-seekers have not been found 
among convicted terrorists or suspected 
terrorists. There is a particular reason for 
including Muslims of some descriptions in the 
list of parties mentioned in the foregoing 
sentence. The British Government has 
bestowed the highest praise for loyalty on the 
Muslim community and the leaders of that 
community have also declared their loyalty 

more often and more emphatically than the 
leaders of any: other community. 


a ‘Sir John Anderson seems to think that the 
= terrorist movement is confined to Bengal, 
originated in Bengal, and is born of Bengali 

u despair due to quite recent political 


\ 
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events, possibilities, and proposals Such, p 
instance, as those contained in the Whi. 
Paper. But the facts are quite differ 
Terrorism did not originate in Bengal, and 
was not and is not confined to Bengal—thoy,! 
Bengali terrorists appear to have undergo 
more training and acquired more experien 
Owing to more persistent and longer distur 
conditions and repression in Bengal th 
elsewhere, terrorism has been longer and my 
prominently in evidence in Bengal than dy 
where. 


Having been in India for a comparativ 
brief period, Sir John Anderson does m 
know, but his advisers ought to have told hit! 
that terrorism appeared in India and Beng 
before the publication of the White Pap 
proposals, before the sessions of the Pseud 
Round Table Conference, before the pereg 
nations of the Simon Commission, - before th 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, nay, befo 
even the Morley-Minto reforms, when th 
gloomy outlook for Bengali Hindus for 
shadowed in the White Paper scheme w 
non-existent. The terrorist movement isi 
a child of Sir John Anderson’s regime, nott 
the present lustrum; nor even of the prest 
decade. It isa Frankenstein of the Britt 
period of Indian history older than the pres) 
generation of youthful Indian political suspetti 
Therefore, it did not originate in, nor does!) 
at all represent “an effort on the partt 
certain elements of the Hindu communi 
to advance the interests of that communit), 
Sir John’s diagnosis is utterly wrong. | 

The terrorists kill Hindus and non-Hlint 
alike. So far as Indians are concerned, w 
have killed more Hindus than non-Bintt) 
And so far as we are aware or can recolle] 
almost all, if not all, the non-official HOU 
holders whom they have robbed, wow 'd 
maimed or killed, are Hindus—though # f 
are in existence well-to-do and rich non- 
also. Is that even the criminals’ wild 
advance the interests of the Hindu commu!” 
A queer way indeed ! 


The territorists may be the very inc 
tions of Satan. But Satan was not * 
nor are the terrorists fools. They, liko 
rest of their countrymen who are non-¥! 
find that the Muslims are being eae 


really “privileged position” by the 
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nament, because they declare their terrorism, aud the Government of Bengal’s 
e and do not join the ranks of the Report on the Administration of Bengal 
M in considerable numbers. If the 7931-32, received about a month ago, devotes 


agitators aan nn j il 
territorists wanted to preserve for the Bengali 


Hindu community its so-called “privileged 
josition,” they should have become loud 
loyalists instead of being detested terrorists. 
` Sir John Anderson obviously had serious 
doubts regarding the correctness of his 
diagnosis that the terrorrist movement was 
a Hindu communal movement for the 
promotion of Hindu interests Alone ; for he 
indirectly suggests the question — whether they 
[the terrorists] genuinely regard the interests 
of the [Hindu] community as indentical with 
a wider national interest,’ but refuses to 
discuss it on the question-begging plea that 
it seems immaterial because “the movement 
is essentially a Hindu movement.” But to 
prove that the movement is essentially a 
Hindu movement, it would be necessary to 
prove (1) that it has its roots deep in 
Hindu religion, culture and character, and 
specially in them, which is not true, 
(2) that all terrorists past and present have 
een and are Hindus, which is not true, 
pee orn have robbed, wounded, 
ROEE., F: S only, or at least mostly, 
not tie, F v s and non-officials, which is 
Sot oan > that the confessions, and 
Ot terrorists eed oni m coum ne 
nit are “tan z ae to date filed as exhibits 
hey ave a Hind aw-courts, have shown that 
u communalist organization 


or the atta i l l 
is hot a eee of communal objects, which 
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ait: Recollections there are a good 
iota ae to terrorism and terrorists, 
ir John’s ich lends the least support to 
Boos There are similar 
ich Sir Jo copa Lord Minto, but none 
F cannot, fin can quote for his purpose. 
Mis witing thing in Sir Valentine 

Zacharias © support his: conclusions. 
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about 8 pages in two different parts, to an 
account of terrorism and the measures taken 
to eradicate it. But those official publications 
also leave the Bengal Governor’s assumptions 
severely alone. 

So he can certainly claim originality. 

He calls the Hindus’ position in Bengal a 
“privileged position.” But the position which 
the Hindus have acquired was not the gift of 
the British Government or of anybody else. 
They acquired it by their ability and industry. 
Hence to speak of it as a privileged position is 
misleading. Government is giving the Mus- 
lims a privileged position, no doubt. 

His Excellency appears to have a peculiar 
idea of democratic institutions. Democratic 
institutions exist in his own country. Is there 
any division of seats in Parliament there 
according to religious communities ? Has any 
deliberate effort been made there to pull down 
any class or community by statute from the 
position which they have acquired by their 
education, ability, and public spirit to a position 
of inferiority and impotence ? Is there any law 
in Great Britain which prevents a minority 
community from winning any number of sents 
in Parliament which they can by their abil 
and public spirit? Is there any law whic 
compels a minority community or class there 
be content with less seats in Parliament 
even its numbers would entitle it to. 
though it were the best edueated, the ablest 
the most public-spirited, and: contributed by 
the largest portion of the revenue to — 
public treasury ? 

His Excellency has avoided. disc 
so-called commuual “award.” But, i 


Government. supporting 

policy and proposals. L 
Sir John Anderson s: 

not and cannot be idep 


i. 


Hindus will have to be more active than ever, 
in order to establish a constitutiou of a far 
different kind. But so far as those public 
affairs are concerned which are in any way 
controlled by Government, the White Paper 
proposals have seen to it that the Hindus may 
not pull their weight. Those proposals or some 
arrangements worse than those which they 
foreshadow, are likely to come into effect. 
Let us assume, however, that nothing worse 
than the White Paper Seheme is in store for 
us. Now, many things are meant by “weight,” 
= such as numerical strength, character, 
intelligence, education, ability, public spirit, 
enterprise, wealth, ete. The Hindus have not 
been given even the number of seats which 
even their numbers would entitle them to. 
Whatever character, intelligence, public spirit, 
taxability, etc., they may develop, these will 
not help them ina legislature in which they 
are to be in a hopeless inexpansible and fixed - 
_ minority. How, then, can they pull their 
= weight? 

So far as the Hindus’ political outlook 
epends on the sense of justice of the present 
human rulers of India, it is black, though it 
may not be “nearly as black as it is sometimes 
d;> whatever that may mean. But so 
their future isin their own hands, it 
not be black. It may be very bright, 

are men. 

British politicians have tried to 
e the world believe that, not to speak of 
_ other non-communal and non-violent organiza- 
tio even the greatest of Indian non-violent 


munal political organizations, the 
a Hindu organization for attaining 


jects. These British politicians 

| the opinion that in India men 
or the selfish ends of the- 
in which they were born: 


a 
not work for the welfare 
5 cannot work for 

lii and so on 
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TEFA to | 
interests, no wonder that Sir John Ande 


Sat TSOy tion 
should believe that terrorists, who hay) mu 
no reputation, no fame, no name, and wth vil 

‘ their H pra 
are condemned by all their _ articuly pi 
countrymen and foreigners in India, cat cha 
work to promote the supposed interests yh wor 
only a particular community. But we a ag 

‘ a se 

unable to understand how their acts aj iis 
methods can advance the communal interes pro 
of that particular community. onl 
| self 

j , : : met 
Dr. B. C. Roy’s Presidential Address aon 
1 lay: 


In his presidential ‘address at the 26h in 


annual conference of the All-India Medial) yet 
Licentiates’ Association held last month at den 
Bombay, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy stated that H 


the status of Medical Licentiates had remained West 


what it was a century ago and referredit, India. 
the supercilious attitude of the Europea ] 
members of the I. M. S. towards India hay 
medical practitioners. He formulated a pli In 
for. establishing a single brotherhood d a 
medical men and for a uniform standard o io 
education. In his opinion the India’ Medica in 
Council Act contained an unsatisfactol} on 
scheme of reciprocity. He dealt wil wh 
the vital question of the supply am 

manufacture of drugs in India and dwe 

upon the need of encouraging the industt! 


under the control of trained medical men ad! 
not of capitalists. He also pointed out 
there ought to be an adequate supply % 
properly trained and equipped pharmacist 
compounders, nurses and midwives: A 
concluded by calling attention to the finanč / 
distress of the medical: profession and sugg“ 
Ing remedies. A 


„While the Association rightly concerns i 
with:-various 


this problem 
‘The people pana 

rge DU 
s and a lar tit 


ve ate 
ts and 
terests 


SS | 

26th: 
Ledical 
th at 
| that’ 
nained 


[edical 
‘actor 

with | 
r ank | 
dwell 
dust! 
on allt 
t that 
aly of 
sacists, 
He 
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ay for treatment at home. These institu- Bengal, as it served to keep alive sympathy 
eo J am aiad ] will ih fitore ERNOD with the terrorists as individuals and in that 
multiplying T AE A P way stimulated some sympathy with the 
will GeT T are we to do then? Are we movement with which they were connected.” 
pa eine this tendency to make such The detenus have not been found guilty 
De endowments ? Shall we refuse to after any kind of trial—they have had no trial 
work in these institutions, particularly when at all. They have been deprived of their 
most of them demand from us honorary 


services ? Self-interest will give „an affirmative 
answer to both questions. We are however 
proud to' belong to a profession, which is not 
only dubbed “noble” but which is founded on. 
gelf-restraint and self-abnegation. It is the 
medical man who discovers methods of pre- 
venting diseases, it is the medical man who 
lays down the laws of healthy living. And 
in doing so, he sacrifices his own income. And 
yet he has to live, he has to meet the ordinary 
demands of life. 


He proceeded to state what is done in the 
West and suggested what may be done in 
India. 


In the West, Panel system, Club system, 
have been introduced to meet this difficulty. 
In some States of America, every medical 
man is paid from the State and they treat 
patients free. In England Municipal Corpora- 
tions in urban areas and the County Councils 
m rural areas have established dispensaries 
on co-operative system. It is difficult to say 
pac plan will _suit us best. I feel strongly 
ee nae hospitals, while making ample 
ait a a the poor, should charge those 
Such, a a a to pay, on. a graded scale. 
the ince _ fare to be demanded not on 
them but iy a roaa] comforts provided to 
ma eee their capacity to pay. Out of 
paid to the F a certain proportion may be 
cach jn divas oe the amount received by 

attract ‘aoe depend on his ability 
the general incite or treatment and reduce 
iS prudent to p1 2ce Of taxation. I think it 

o take a middle course and have 


& Certaiy 
An ny 9 i 
Paying, mber of free beds and the rest 


( 
S: 
Impafhy with Terrorists” 


r. S. Ñ 
{esting i ites, M. L. A., occasionally asks 
: Adamans, dee mg to prisoners in the 
anwali Jaj] TR at Deoli, detenus in the 
e Home Men One day, Sir Harry Haig, 
DA ee When answering one of 
AY questions petonth, took exception to 
of the 1 ms asked relating 
of detenus. Hi 
as 


= 


to the 
view 


oundation Chennai and eGangotri 


liberty on mere suspicion. It cannot be said 
that, though there is convincing proof of the 
guilt of these suspects, they cannot be brought 
to trial because of the risk which witnesses 
must run; for persons accused of political 
murder or attempted murder, of conspiracy, of 
possession of bombs, and similar offences, are 
being frequently tried without any witnesses 
being threatened or murdered. Hence, the 
very fact that the detenus have not been 
brought to trial is proof presumptive of their 
innocence, in the opinion of the public. There- 
fore, when Sir Harry Haig calls them terrorists, 
he simply begs the question. Moreover, even 
convicted murderers are entitled to humane 
treatment, and if there be any suspicion in the 
public mind that they are not getting such — 
treatment, it is the duty of the members of 
councils to ask questions relating to their treat- 
ment. As there is a suspicion in the public 
mind about the treatment received by deten: s 
who are not convicted prisoners, and as they 


tS 


appear to be subjected to greater restricti 
as to interviews and correspondence than — 
criminals imprisoned after regular trial, there 
is every justification for asking questions abo: 
their health, ete. Such men cannot be trea 
by the public as if dead and gone and bur 
in oblivion. ee. 
Even in the case of convicted criminals, — 
there be suspicion that they are not treat 
they ought to be, sympathy with them | 
treated persons is not necessarily 
with their crime. ie 


If Government want to’ pu 
questions relating to detenus, the India 
tution should be so changed as to 
terrorism. And then there x 
terrorists, nor persons de K 
the suspicion of their being terror 

“ Frag rs TARE à 


mS 


y] 


a 


LL 
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as measured by Re. 1: sh 1-6d or Re. 1: sh 1-4d 

has raised a tremendous controversy all over 

India. People of every shade of opinion and 

every grade of scholarship and learning have 

joined in it and added to the general mis- 
understanding of this complex subject. It 
is, of course, now a fait accompli, on account 
of the verdict of the Legislative Assembly, 
that the Rupee is to be officially equal to 
sh 1-6 ; and one might think it waste of labour 
to expatiate on the Rupee-sterling ratio at 
the present moment. Still, as Indian Finance 
is fickle asa deltaic river, in that it changes 
í its course often and suddenly, it may not be 
entirely idle to try to understand its possibili- 
ties for future reference. Greater minds than 
ours have, no doubt, tried to throw clear 
i light on the subject ; but owing to their having 
thought unlike, the man in the street has been 
more confused than enlightened by the contro- 
l versy. So that there is still room for the 
3 lesser men to attempt to make it less abstruse 
; to the general public. 

The word devaluation has been used in 
this connection by all the participants in the 
debate. This would have been correct if the 
Rupee really had any fixed gold value ; for 
the pound-sterling itself having lost connection 
with gold has no fixed value and the Rupee 
being merely an artificial attachment of the 
pound-sterline is equally non-yaluable. Most 
of the currencies of the world these days 
adjust their values according to the exigencies 
of international or internal trade. Thus when 
any country wishes to increase exports, its 
currency is manipulated to assume a lower 
international Value. Example Japan. When 
again, a country wishes to increase internal 
prices, it inflates its currency as a means to 
stimulate internal trade. Example the United 
States of America. When, on the other hand 
a country (or its rulers), wish to force up the 
purchasing power of its currency artificially 
it contracts the issue of paper-money, thus 
creating a shortage anda fall in the “general 
price level. Example India and its 1 sh 6d. 
Rupee, which cut both , ways, because the 

English buyers of the Rupee gained more than 
what they lost by being able to buy more raw 
aterials in India then with one Rupee than 

- could buy before that with cighteen 
1as. So that increasing or lowering the, 


£ 
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international or internal value or purchasi 
power of a currency in these days has k 
sentimental meaning, any more than fe 
trade and protection have. What shou 
concern practical minds is whether byi 


peen w 
would 
ft woul 
ae pas x s SA project 
certain measure of increase or decrease in thd textiles, 


international or internal purchasing power gf alloys 
a currency a nation is going to gain m there is 
lose general prosperity and to whl jburden 
extent. Attempts at calculating the rm} /elsowhe 
value of a currency by means of worth! capital 
index numbers appear to us only ridiculoy) it may 
although such attempts have an appeara help th 
of learning. “Quis accurate loqquituy industr: 
nisi qui vult putide loqui ?”* (Seneca). Jf inconve 


industr: 
plant ai 
materia 


the Rupee had been fixed to the powi 
sterling at a ratio of sh 1-4d. it would have vey) 
likely increased our exports to the degra 


more or less, as it would increase if our expo which 
table commodities were just now sold ati) sale. 
price about 10 to 12 per cent below presei The 
prices. If along with this “devaluation” int) the den 
rorlde market. the Gover ble als il 
worlds market, the Government had also cout eountry 


a little inflation as would have become neces! 
ary to help the increased commerce, Wi 
internal trade would also have gained '| foreign 
little strength owing to the tendency to incre) those o 
ing prices, as this measure would havet) be lett 
doubt brought about. This “devaluation ) Off to 
would also have reduced our foreign imp") deshi p 
and helped Swadeshi manufacturers i import 
would have created a strong balance of tmil noco 
in our favour. As all interested people kooti because 
the tremendous export of gold from in) The qu 
was very largely due to the attempt of tant 
Government to keep up the 1 sh-6d. ™ ( to mee 
The Government of India were very keen! Much Ji 
keeping up this ratio asa 1 sh-4d. Rupee WH Bains 2 
have cut down English exports to | pital 
substantially. As a matter of fact all | teresi 
arguments in favour of the 1 sh-4d. Rup amiss 
could be easily found in the governmnet | 


gent} 
taxes ; 


SS SS SS ES = 


attitude. What the foreign traders ica ind X 

strongly has been usually found to ba Ro 

bane. ; in 

is ie ra at 

Arguments against having a 1 sh 4d. à of sold g 

are not wanting. The most forceful 1) the beg 

many, and many a word of selfless wisdom mag 
ir 

W 


rat 
* “Por who studies to speak too acer 


that does not at the same time design t0. 
„his auditory ?” ries 


under its stimulus, is that it 

Be price of foreign imports. 
g fe hoe instance, increase the cost of all 
F industrial plants, of imported paper, 
Po yarn for cloth or hosiery, metals, 
textiles, Y° of imports 


there is 

Hower ah alloys ete. [f A S 

powers ed is loss in Customs revenues and the 
hore is los 


burden of balancing the budget would rest 
mf elsewhere. It would make it casier for foreign 
vorthles! capital to creep into India. But against these 
diculow! it may be said that such increased prices will 
pearang) help the growth of the Indian machine making 
loquity, industry and other industries although it may 
inconvenience temporarily some Swadeshi 
|) industrialists who depend largely upon foreign 
plant and imported raw, and half-manutactured 
materials and, often, on forcign ingredients 
| which they merely mix or just pack up for 
sale. 


ttered 

cen Ww 1 
se tne 

d woul 

| Te woul 

projecte 


loss 


Then again in the case of loss of revenue 
the demand for raising more money out of the 
country directly will arise. But every intelli- 
gent person understands that these indirect 
ne are ultimately paid by the buyers of 
ee a ghey ie not any more buy 
be lef ae a rplus of unspent wealth will 

people and they will be better 


ree, i 
a 4 
gained i 
) increas 
havem 


aluation Off i o. : 
1 impot) ae Be ilies taxes. Ifa group of Swa- 
| | Sil manufacturers or 
ers M imports, th gamers grow up to replace the 
of ti an will also pay taxes. In any case 
zle knot aa be worse off to pay taxes; 
Í o not s pi ate al 
1 ; sper PA a. 
om Mi The question of H pend on foreign goods. 
f Weal tome charges is also impor- 
i) al Jave 5 
: meet these ae to spend more in Rupees 
y keen i much loss as w ae Will this mean so 
yee WON i ould counterbalan all , 
i © do not think aie I B 
a S our Wa pac cuueleastly ai foreign 
a Y we should protect our 


Ways th: ing i 
ays than by refusing it 


ona m for India should be 
ae ficial links. If we could 
ie (assuming that the other 


as will X 
Ooner op also get back to the 


pther hand. we. havesa 
_stould manage it fo: 
that of 


later) that would be 


for 
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knows how soon England will find it profitable 
to change the value of the Rupee ? 


A. C. 


Brifish Trade in Arms and Ammunition 


_ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the British Prime 
Minister, tock exception in a speech of his in 
the House of Commons toa statement made 
by Mr. George Lansbury to the effect that 
England supplied about one-third of the total 
world export trade in arms. But the American 
Foreign Policy Reports, dated August 16, 
1933, gives the following table compiled from 
the League of Nations Statistical Year-Book 
covering the trade of 59 countries and 49 
colonies. 


world trade 
shown 


in arms 
in the 


The distribution of 
among these countries is 
following table : 


Per cent of total 
exports in 1930 
30.5 


Great Britain. 
France 

United States 
Czechoslovakia 
Sweden 

Ttaly 

The Netherlands 
Belgium 
Denmark 

Japan 


It will be noted that 55 per cent 
total world exports in 1930 came fro 
countries::-Great Britain, France am 
United States. The private arms } 
of these three countries, moreover, hay 
the source of approximately 75 per 
more than  $459,000,000—of all 
materials exported since 1920. 


President Roosevelt Wants ( 
of His Programme fe 


much power and inte 
b 


mi 
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by the American press.” He ‘went on 
to ask : 


Where is your criticism? You know tbe 
_Goyernment can make mistakes, and t Be 
‘programme is too vast an undertaking or 
any one man or set of men to be sure of. We 
are certain to make blunders. I rely on you 
newspaper men to check us. If you see us 
going wrong, for goodness sake, sing out about 
it. There is no kindness in flattering a wrong 
cause. I want your criticism as well as your 
support. It is the best kind ef backing, and 
the only request I make is that you be 
prompt about it. 


Reviews and Notices of Vernacular 
Books 


We are glad to be able to state that, 
with the help of our friends, we have 
resumed the publication of reviews and 
notices of books in the principal vernaculars 
of India with effect from the present issue. 
Authors and publishers will kindly bear in 
mind that we do not notice periodicals, 
pamphlets, booklets, reprints of magazine 
articles, school-books, and the like, nor can 
we guarantee that every book sent to us 
will be reviewed. 


The Muhammadan Uprising in 
Chinese Turkistan 
Indian readers of newspapers have not 


forgotten the news relating to the Muhammadan 
rebellion in Chinese Turkistan which appeared 


- sometime ago in the dailies sporadically. It 
| was felt that China was being weakened on 


the one hand by Japan and on the other by 
this uprising. And Hindu India was much 
agitated by the news of the rebels’ attack on 
Hindu merchants. According to a paragraph 
in an article in the last October number of 
Current History of America there has been 
‘peaceful’ penetration in China on the part of 


_ France, too. Mr. Wilbar Burton, the author of 


the article, writes : 


Yunnan, according to authoritative sources, 


has become virtually a part of French Indo- 


China. The British-trained army of Tibet has ` 
been encroaching on Szechuan for the past ` 


~ eighte months. A recent Mahomedan up- 
nis an Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan) Toh 
to Chinese and Soviet accoun 
and directed Wy thévBitishe"” 


ts, was à : ; 
Terus enofaheBikeitating to the right of 7 


up an allegedly autonomous government thy 
with the apparent resulting loss of the terri, 

to China.” 
It is the duty of the British Governme 
to contradict the statement contained in il 
last few lines quoted above. i 


Reciprocity and Refaliafion 


According to Sir Samuel Hoare’s memory 
dum no British subject, whether British by bin 
or otherwise, should be disabled from holdi 
offices or practising any trade, professi 
or calling in British India only by reason! 
his religion, descent, caste, colour or place: 
birth, and that this principle would be appl 
able in the case of all British subjects includiy 
those of the British Dominions. Inti 
settlers in South Africa are practically treat 
as pariahs, do not enjoy the same civic siati 
as the Whites and are subjected to mi 
galling restrictions and disabilities. But Tn 
must not discriminate against the Sa 
African Whites in the same way, becari 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation gave Bre 
subjects equal rights! But this Proclamal, 
eave assurances to Indians in India, not | 
South African Whites in South Africa f 
fact, most Whites in South Africa had ‘| 
become British subject in 1858, when 4 
Proclamation was issued. Many so 
pledges given to Indians, including F 
contained in the Proclamation, are treat 

. st} | 
mere scraps of paper, or, at the be l 
“declarations of intention ;? but an asst 
wrongly assumed to have been given w 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


n 
i 


African Whites, for example, when they , 


not become British subjects, must be ra 
Of course, this is very unjust and ot 
self-respect of Indians. But who ou 
the self-respect of people who a 
Eh or, rather, who is bound to aig | 
such people have any self-respect ? ; 

ean Fite in m Jndia uy 
deprived of the right to insist on Te, 
relates to British medical men pra 
India and Indian medical men prao% 
Great Britain. When the Legislative Ar f 
voted for the passage of the Tuai 
Council Bill, inthe form in which aa 
out of the hands of the Select Ce 
it was on the understanding that the P? 


OTe 


and 0 
tampe 
Select 
would 
But ji 
a ques 
ihe J 
to do 
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So 
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rights would not þe 
Joint Parliamentary 
me mmittee Or other authorities who 
att the Indian Constitution Bill. 
“n answer given by Mr. Bale 
IP S the Assembly it appears that 
nt Da niies would be free 
th 


to do what they thought proper ! 


important 
with by the 


and other 
tampe 
Select 


would 
y But from an 


Indianization in the Army 
So Indianixation in the Indian Army is 
only an experiment ! There is much grim, 
though unintended, humour in the letters 
indian in the expressions Indianization and 
Indian army. 
Sir Philip Chetwode, addressing 
Indian Military Academy cadets, has said : 
We have had only 
judge your progress, but from 
and what I see I feel confident that I may 
a His Excellency the Viceroy and his 
a aent that the experiment is justifying 
e iment indeed ! As if in the long 
y of India, there were never any 


Indis Ji 
“an military leaders of consummate 
ability | ; 


the 


a year in which to 
what I hear 


Brifish Troops fhe Cemenf of India” 


R : 
tea A Major-General Sir Alfred Knox 
ement, nae on “British troops the 
i a ata ci : 
tives at Manchester, oa hee aes SEs 
5) 


st you e 
will Tane that cement away. 
ve into warring atoms, 


& past history, there 
e nternecine warfare than 
Tee, which mg the same period in 
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The Late Mr. Vithalbhai Pafel s 
Beguest 
It was quite characteristic of the late 


Mr. Vithalbhai Patel that he should have left 
more than a lakh of rupees for political work 
for India, particularly with reference to publi- 
city work intended to place India’s case before 
the civilized world outside India, 


Kausambi 


It is a welcome piece of news that Mr. 
Brijnarain Vyas, the cultured, energetic and 
public-spirited Executive Officer of the Alla- 
habad Municipality has moved the Archeo- 
logical Department to excavate the ruins of 
Kausambi, which was in Buddhist times a great 
capital city. 


Allahabad 


The Statesman has published the open 
secret that the piecemeal removal of the — 
capital of the U. P. from Allahabad is intend- 
ed asa punishment for the political sins of 
that city. 


The Award of the Capitation Charges — 
Tribunal 


Though the Capitation Charges Tribunal 
derives its name from only one of the questions 
referred to it, its decision covers the whole field. 
of the financial relations between the Indi 
Government and the War Office, London, T 
terms of reference of this Tribunal cove 
four main points : s 


(a) Whether, and if so, on what basis 
tion payments should continue, nam 
contribution ‘paid from Indi Di 
towards the expenses borne by 
and the Air Ministry im r 
soldiers and airmen in 
them for service in India; 

(b) India’s claim that a cont 
ba made from Imper ‘ 
military expend 

2) The ek ui 7 


question of the so-called capitation charges 
here. For more than a hundred years India - 
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(d) Whether the sea_ transport contribution 
paid by the War Office to India should be 
continued. 


On these heads of military expenditure 
in dispute between the Government of India 
and the War Office, the decisions of the 
Tribunal as accepted by the respective Govern- 
ments are as follows : 


(a) The capitation charges in respect of the 

Army is reduced by £200,000 and the same 
charges are increased by £93,000 in respect 
of the Air forces, the net reduction in favour 
of India being thus £107,000 per annum. 
(b) The Imperial contribution to Indian 
defence expenditure is fixed at £1,500,000. 
This sum would, however, include £130,000 
representing the sea transport costs. The net 
gain in favour of India in respect of defence 
expenditure will thus be £1,370,000 a year. 

(©) India will not have to pay any contri- 
bution towards the maintenance of Imperial 
reserves. 

(d) The War Office will have to’ pay the 
sea transport cost, but the contribution will be 
included in the general contribution of the 
British Government towards Indian defence 
expenditure. 


Jt will thus be seen that financially, the 
India Governmeat has gained more or less on 
all the points, and the total gain in India’s 
favour has been calculated to be £1,417,000 
per annum, the Imperial contribution to Indian 
defence alone relieving the Indian tax-payer 
of the cost of about ten British battalions. 
This will no doubt mean some relief to the 
Finance Department, but whether the Indian 
taxpayer will also be benefited depends upon 
the use that will be made of the saving effected. 
‘Will there bea reduction of appromixately 
two crores in taxation? Willthe sum be 
utilized for fostering education and the 
industries of the country? Or will the sum 
be appropriated to the salaries of the Police 


~ and the Civil Service ? 


Descending now from the general to the 
particular, one finds that the decisions of the 


= Capitation Tribunal and of His Majesty’s 


Government raise important questions of 
principle. Of these we shall take up only the 


nas been paying the War Office a regular 
ual contribution for raising and trainin; 
the British Slik so AIA Eo 


involves the acceptance b 


a correct es 


the R 
of Na 


required in India. The argument is that sing 
India is incapable of defending herself an 
since Great Britain has to supply her with , Th 
contingent of British troops for that PUrposl oichsi 
India should not only pay for the British Lt 
troops while they are stationed in India, ah ae 
also contribute towards the expense of m a ay 
cruiting and training these soldiers in England lee 
Before the war and for some years afteri eee 
this contribution was paid at an annu a re 
per capita rate. But in 1926 a pe roan 
visional settlement was arrived at by whid Reichs 
the contribution was fixed at a lump sumd Dimitri 
£1,400,000 for the army alone. The fairnesf 4o sor 
of the amount was, however, contested by th possess 
India Government, and as a result a tribun 

was appointed last year to arbitrate betwem 


ity, iti 
4 twenty: 
the War Office and the India Government. 
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Now, Indian opinion has always objectel 
to this contribution as unfair and burdensome 
and its stand on this question has always bed 
clear and consistent. In contradistinction t 
the Government of India, it has opposed it 
only the rate of the charge but the chaw 
itself. It has rightly taken up the stand thi! 
since the British garrison in India is neede 
to uphold British Imperial interests, the t 
of any service being rendered to India is mo 
or less disingenuous. The question at iss! 
then is the principle of the capitation charg 
and not simply their rate. This point shot 
be stressed as seriously as possible, becilt 
there is just a chance that the immediate gu 
of something like two crores of rupees TH 
make us, overlook the implications Ca 
position into which we are being led. ` 


It cannot be doubted that Dy 
a concession in. the rate. -the B 
Government aims to place the capitation chi 
on a firm juridical basis: — As t 
Minister said im announcing the Gover 
decision in: the House of C 


India of capitation char, 
dance with the 
mate charges on Ir 


Reichstag Fire : An Example 


hat sin Me 

mat Dil Methods 

y with The belated trial in Coen ae dae 
Purpose Reichstag fire has just ee Fe t T ime 
> Brith + writing these lines the text of the Ju emeni 
ndia, bulbs. not available in this country. But whatever 
e of efl he contents of that document, it must be 


gencrally, that- the German 
has to some extent maintained 
annuli its reputation by acquitting Herr Torgler, 
a pif formerly leader of the Communists in the 
y whiti Reichstag, and the Bulgarian Communists, 
p sum dli pimitroff, Popoff and ‘Taneff. We say 
> fairnesh 4) some extent? only, because if the Court 
d by thf possessed the necessary courage and impartial- 
tribul ity, it would not have condemned the half-witted 
betwee twenty-four-year-old Dutch workman Marinus 
nent, ff Van der Lubbe (who, of course, admitted the 
D j crime) without demanding that before it did 
era. Be the other accused (e. g, Goering and his 
Re a responsible. for the fire be 
action OF Count es it ae their trial. But the 
rose mi N ae “all, derives its authority from the 
uate and, naturally, it could not go so 


e chath ty wi i 
aix without makine itself li P 
zand thig tenn’ in a c s 8 ile ote 


|E 
s a s why th 
tl i n i eee itch tr 
1 is Wit 
at 135 ond i 

| acquitted his al 
1 a A it has n 
+ aa le ate 
an pal ; 
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s of i 


P | . x 
Englandf admitted fairly 
S attei gupreme Court 


! ave been in view of 
cè facts (i) that Van der Lubbe was 


tor a ie } 
i 1ch with the Nazis for some time 


re and actually spent the whole of 


the compan i oh 
that the fire pany of some 


: ma n rbon by one man eee cae beai 
i der sae ; ; 

n change 8 the ae at all guilty (his conduct 
ish D insta, SUSPICi papain 

i PA _'sttumeng of ieee was no more 

a 1? re most adm ER party, -Who 


ment Nai imitr 
j Dla FSG, y cee Ottom out 
wa a E “the story 

‘i ommuni 5 
Ne fron indeed AnSUErecti 


-informe 
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predicted such an incident during 
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before the official trial began at Leipzig. 
The coincidence of the International Com- 
mission’s and the Supreme Court’s opinions 
Jends additional interest to what the former 
had to say, and to all that which supports 


the Commission’s views on the political 
aspect of the whole affair. The Nazi 
Government described the International 


Commission as_a body deliberately set up to 
discredit the Nazis in the eyes of the world. 
But now that its own court has pronounced 
opinion not very dissimilar to that of the 
Commission’s as regards the guilt of all the 
accused except Van der Lubbe it would 
be interesting to hear what the Nazis have to 
say in their own defence. The Leipzig 
judgment makes it imperative that the search 
for real culprits be made in other directions 
than the one indicated by the prosecuting 
indictment of the prisoners. In fact, very 
material facts came to light even before the 
commencement of the trial: the trial was 
merely an eye-wash but as to how far 
it has succeeded in bluffing political opinion 
all over the world we entertain grave 
doubts. 

The Reichstag fire was too sensational an 
episode to be soon forgotten, and the public 
of all countries will doubtless form some 
opinion of it, if it has not yet. That being so, 
it is much to be desired that such an opinion 
should be framed in the light of certain facts 
which might be given too little consideration. 

Tn the short space possible to devote here it 
would be best to state some bare facts only. 
These are : (i) Such an act of incendiarism on 
the part of the Communist party would surely 
have been suicidal to their prospects in the 
elections of March 5 which were close at hand, 
as, indeed, a vast section of the electorate 
succumbed to the Communist scare got up — 


(a) Herr Torgler himself 


session of the Prussian State Coun 


cope 
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for a Communist uprising on the night of Feb. 
27-28 the Reichstag building was left sparsely 
guarded. (iv) The fire was very extensively 
organized—it was seton from various points 
with a great deal of fire-raising material. In 
fact the fire-brigade chief, who got the fire 
under, testified that “in parts of the 
Reichstag building which were not destroyed 
there were great masses of unused incendiary 
material lying about ... material which would 
have completely filled a lorry.” Many men, 
therefore, must have been‘employed. How did 
they get in ? And how did they get out ? And 
how was the incendiary material introduced ? 
The building stands on a detached area. 
It is strongly watched on every side day and 
night. No one but a member is admitted and 
that through an elaborate system of permits 
and- shepherding. How could an incendiary 
gang get in with over a lorry-load of material 
in the short space of one-and-half hours which 
elapsed between the closing of the building and 
the discovery of the fire? There was one easy 
way, and no other thinkable one. The building 
is connected by a subterranean passage with 
the house of the Reichstag President, who is 


none else than Goering himself. Obviously, 
then, this is the only feasible clandestine 


approach that an-early official statement suggest- 
ed that the Communists “may have been able 
to escape through.” But seeing that it only led 
to a hostile fortress garrisoned by 30 storm- 
troopers, this absurd suggestion was dropped. 
Thus the people who profitted most by the act 
were also the people who had any power to do 
it in the way it was done. 

There are numerous other considerations, 
for example, the Oberfohren Memorandum that 


originated inside the Cabinet itself, but it is 


not possible to touch upon them here for want 
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But one consideration is importan 
is it really possible that Goering and Van i 
Lubbe had part in the fire? What sor d 
character do these men possess ? Eight years K 
(we are informed in The Brown Booko iit 
Hitler Terror) Goering was confined jy 
lunatic asylum in Sweden, and six months late 
he was certified by a doctor to be a morph 
addict. Facsimiles of documents are given; 
prove both facts. As for Van der Luby 
there is no evidence that he had any connoxigh 
with any Communist movement after 193) 
when he left the Dutch Communist party (| 
which he had been a member for some tim 
There is evidence according to the Commissin} 
that he developed hostility to “all forms ¢ 
working-class organizations,” and that he evel 
supported Facist doctrines. From 1927 
1933 he lived “ina milieu of more orle 
anarchistic elements and of homo-sexuals.” 
The Reichstag fire will in any caseg 
down to history as the one single event th 


more than any other put the Hitlerites! 
power. l 


The Kighth Session of the All-India 


Women's Conference 


The All-India Women’s Conference wh 
is a standing organization working throug" 
the year for the social, political, educatio 
and economic uplift of the women of 
is holding a very successful eighth sess! 
Calcutta. Lady Abdul Qadir of Jal 
presided over the Conference and read at 
able address, which, however, we are deban 
from commenting on, as we are going 10)” 
earlier than usual. oS 
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THE LAST LETTER 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Being the last of a series of historical letters written in gaol to his 
daughter Indira by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


(Jawaharlal Nebru wrote aseries of elementary while, I wonder ? 


‘letters to his daughter six years ago. These were 


published in book 


form. During his stay in 


prison in 1931, 1932 and 1933 he contintied this 


‘series, which was in the form of glimpses of world for you will feel that any other answ 


tory. He completed the series, bringing it up 


to date, in August 1933, 
from prison. We understand 
ae being made for the 

series in English, Hindi, Ur 
give below the last letter of 


a little before his discharge 5 
that arrangements take such a risk. But whether you 
ublication of the full 
u, and Gujarati. We 
the series.—ED., M. R.] 


4 E have finished, my dear ; the long 
A story has ended. I need write 


E uc to White 


Was tim 
Maa term 
ny ays fr 

ue Indeed T peotioda 
fet Sometime 
| ae Years are 
~ & “rea and z 
f ce, as 


es threatens to do. 
months’ 


Supposed 


Sap 
> + Veputation 


ne more, but the desire to end 
off with a kind of flourish induces 
another letter—the Last Letter ! 
e I finished, for the end of my 
draws near. In three and 
y I should be discharged, 
not released sooner, as the 
runes The full 
half yet, but I have received 
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Will all this paper and 


hurt me, and you are too partial 


them or not, you cannot grudge me th 
of having written them, day after day, 
these two long years. Jt was winter 1 
I came. Winter gave place to 
soon by the su 


& 
ate) 
i 


and dry and men and beasts pan 
breath, came the monsoon with its be 
supply of fresh and cool rain water. Aui 
followed, and the sky was wonderfull 
and blue and the afternoons were ple 
The year’s cycle was over, and again it be 

winter and spring and summer and the ra 
season. I have sat here, writing to j 
thinking of you, and watched the s 
‘by, and listened to the pitapat of th 
my barrack roof— aa 


“Other men condemned to exile and captivity, 
if they survive, despair; the man of letters 
may reckon those days as the sweetest ot his 
life.” He was writing about Hugo Grotius, a 
famous Dutch jurist and philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, who was condemned to 
imprisonment for life but managed to escape 
after two years. He spent these two years 
in prison in philosophic and literary work. 
Tuere have been many famous literary gaol- 
birds, the two best known perhaps being the 
Spaniard, Cervantes, who wrote Don 


` Quixote, and the Englishman, John Bunyan, 


the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Tam nota man of letters and [am not 
prepared to say that the many years I have 
spent in jail have been the sweetest in my 
life, but I must say that reading and writing 
have helped me wonderfully to get through 
them. I am nota literary man, and I am 
not a historian ; what indeed am I? [I find 
it difficult to answer that question. I have 
been a dabbler in many things ; I began with 
science at college and then took to the law 
and, after developing various other interests 
in life, finally adopted the popular and widely- 
practised profession of jail-going in India ! 

You must not take what I have written 
in these letters as the final authority on any 
subject. A politician wants to have a say 
on every subject, and he always pretends to 
know much more than he actually does. He 
has to be watched carefully! ‘These letters 
of mine are but superficial sketches joined 
together by a thin thread. I have rambled 
on, skipping centuries and many important 
happenings, and then pitching my tent for 
quite a long time on some event which 
interested me. As you will notice, my likes 
and dislikes are pretty obvious, and so also 
sometimes are my moods in jail. I do not 
want you to take all this for granted ; there 
may indeed be many errors in my accounts. 
A prison, with no libraries or reference books 
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books facts and ideas; there is noth 
original in what I have written. PAN 
occasionally you may find my letters dig. 
to follow ; skip those parts, do not mind the 
The grown-up in me got the better of | 
sometimes and I wrote as I should not hy 
done. 

I have given. you the barest outline; i 
is not history ; they are just fleeting glinp, 
of our long past. If history interests wi 
if you feel some of the fascination of histy 
you will find your way to many books, whi 
will help you to unravel the threads Of py 
ages. But reading books alone will notli 
If you would know the past, you mustlyi 
upon it with sympathy and with undersiu 
ding. To understand a person who liw 
long ago, you will have to understand 
eavironment, the conditions under which! 
lived, the ideas that filled his mind. Tti 
absurd for us to judge of past people a 
they lived now and thought as we do. The 
is no one to defend slavery today, andy 


Ny 
Y 


— Impi 
triump 

nents— 
its deci 
eivilizal 
pf the ] 
with th 


EE coming 


Empire 
in Wes 
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of the 
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till the 
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the great Plato held that slavery was esseulifimore pi 


- Within recent times scores of thousands! 


up with flesh and blood, and you 


[Ro 
lives were given in an effort to retain sli DÚ 
in the United’ States. We cannot judgety Cre 
past from the standards of the present. Bwe y 
one will willingly admit this. But everyone] But 

‘not admit the equally absurd habit of jude! F 
the present by the standards of the past w 
various religions lave especially 1 “7 
in petrifying old beliefs and faiths and cust 
which may have had some use in the aget So: 
country of their birth, but which are sing™ M the 
unsuitable in our present age. — sc: that 
If, then, you look upon .past history T 
the eye of sympathy, the dry.bones Mmi i | 


> N 7! i mee: 
e I ae debre bo 
S dite triumphant maren i Indian culture and 
lind the o ts—the renaissance Man, e E AA 
iter of | nen recay—the little known : ea r a ee 
q not halls izations of America—the vast nquests 
se Js_the Middle Ages in Europe 


cl 

the Mongo : 
og onderfel Gothic cathedrals—the 
yl 


>o of Islam to India and the Mughal 
ee the Renaissance of learning and art 
oan Europe—the discovery of America 
oks, whi E the sea-routes to the East—the beginnings 
ads of pellof Western aggression m the East—the coming 
ll not heflof the big machine and the development of 
must lafleapitalism—the spread of industrialism and 
underst European domination and imperialism—and 
who linfthe wonders of science in the modern world. 
rstand Hl Great empires have risen and fallen and 
which been forgotten by man for thousands of years, 
ind. Itstill their remains were dug up again by 
eople afipatient explorers from under the sands that 
lo. Thefeovered them. And yet many an idea, many 
ay, and i fancy has survived and proved stronger and 
s essenilymore peristent than the empire. 
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ain saw Down a-down the deeps of thought ; 
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nt. Ever orlous Rome hath lost her crown, 
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N that x ngs us many gifts ; indeed 
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History, it is said, has. many lessons to 
teach us; and there is another se ying that 
history never repeats itself. Both are true, 
for we cannot learn anything from it by 
slavishly trying to. copy it, or by expecting 
it to repeat itself or remain stagnant ; but we 
can learn something from it by prying behind 
it and trying to discover the forces that move 
it. Even so what we get is seldom a straight 
answer. “History,” says Karl Marx, “has 
no other way of answering old questions than 
by putting new ones.” 

The old days were days of faith, blind, . 
unquestioning faith. The wonderful temples and 
mosques and cathedrals of past centuries could - 
never have been built but for the over-powering 
faith of the architects and builders and people 
generally. The very stones they reverently put 
one on top of the other, or carved in beautiful 
designs, tell us of this faith. The old temple- 
spire, the mosque with its slender minarets, 
the Gothic cathedral—all of them pointing 
upward with an amazing intensity: of devotion: 
as if, offering a prayer in stone or marble to 
the sky aboye-—thrill us even now, though we 
may be lacking in that faith of old of which 
they are the embodiments. But the days of 
that, faith are gone, and gone with them is- 
that magic touch in stone. Thousands of 
temples and mosques and cathedrals continue 
to be built -but they lack the spirit that made. 
them liye durmg the Middle Ages. There- 
is little difference between them and the com- 


mercial offices which are so representative 
of our age.. l ; ue 
‘Our age is a different one; itis an age 


of disillusion, of doubt and uncertainty anc 
questioning, We can no longer accept many 
of the ancient beliefs and customs ; we ha 
no more faith, in them, in Asia or in Eu 
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no hope in this world and all we can do is to 
be true to one another. 
“For the world which seems 
To lie before us, like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 3 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
‘And we are here, as on a darkling plain i 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


And yet if we take sucha dismal view, 
we have not learnt aright the lesson of life 
or of history. For history teaches us of 
growth and progress and of the possibility of 
an infinite advance for man. And life is rich 
and varied, and though it has many swamps 
and marshes and muddy places, it has also 
the great sea, and the mountains, and snow, 
and glaciers, and wonderful star-lit nights 
(especially in jail !), and the love of family 
and friends, and the comradeship of workers 
in a common cause, and music, and books and 
the empire of ideas. So that each one of us 
may well say : 


“Lord, though Iliyed on earth, the child of earth, 
Yet was I fathered by the starry sky.” 


It is easy to admire the beauties cf the 
universe and to live in a world of thought and 
imagination. But to try to escape in this 
way from the unhappiness of others, caring 
little what happens to them, is no sign of 
courage or fellow-feeling. Thought, in order to 
justify itself, must lead to action. “Action is 
the end of thought,” says our friend Romain 
Rolland. “All thought which does not look 
towards action is an abortion and a treachery. 
If then we are the servants of thought, we 
must be the servants of action.” 

People avoid action often because they 
are afraid of the consequences, for action 
means risk and danger. Danger seems terrible 
from a distance ; it is not so bad if you have 
a close look at it. And often itis a pleasant 
companion, adding to the zest and delight 
of life. The ordinary course of life becomes 


dull at times and we take too many things f 
granted and have no joy in them. And 4 
how we appreciate these common things y 
life when we have lived without them fop, 
while! Many people go up high mounta, 
and risk life and limb for the joy of t 


climb and the exhilaration that comes fool” 


a difficulty surmounted, a danger overcome. 
and because of the danger that hovers q 
around them, their perceptions get keene 
their joy of the life which hangs by a thre 
the more intense. | 

All of us have their choice of living j 
the valleys below with their unhealthy mig 
and fogs but giving a measure of bod 
security ; or of climbing the high mountain 
with risk and danger for companions, i 
breathe the pure air above, and take joy i 
the distant views, and welcome the risin 
sun. | 

I have given you many quotations a 
extracts from poets and others in this leit 
I shall finish up with one more. Tt isi 
the Gitanjali ; it is a poem, or prayel, | 
Rabindranath Tagore : 


“Where the mind is without fear and the ™ 
is held high ; 
Where knowledge is free ; ; 
Where the world has not been broken Up «| 
fragments by narrow domestic walls ; ù 
Where words come out from the depth of ti 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms l 
perfection ; Jost 
Where the clear stream of reason has nob aH 
var inio the dreary desert sand 0% © 
abit ; p 
Where the mind is led forward by "4i 
ever-widening thought and action e 
Into that heaven o Redom my Father, © 
country awake. 


_ We have finished, carissima, and this ’ 
letter ends. The last letter! Certain 


I shall write you many more. 
series ends, and so 


Tamam Shud ! ae 
Dehra Dun Jail ee 
Angust 9h, 1938 
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OUR PROTECTION POLICY 
By NILAKANTHA DAS 


enquiring to recommend, if necessary, 
an extension of protection to the 
Indian Steel Industry, that is, mainly, 
‘not entirely, to the Tata Tron and Steel 
Company at Jamshedpur. About ten years 
India has been passing through a period of, 
giving protection to industries, and for over 
three years industrial countries like England i 
have been, so to say, mad after protecting 
iheir own industries. Depression in trade, 
leads to protection and protection ends in} 
further depression. Thus the world’s 
commerce is moving in a vicious circle. 
India that has no voice to be called her own 
finds herself in the midst not only of a 
vicious circle but of a dangerous whirlpool. 
oy r tarif board has come and gone. 
oe nie. they have taken evidence from 
ae miereste in industries and other 
aes Fn parties. The consumer and 
nae payer who bear the burden of 
cae n, are hardly taken into any serious 
s nt, though every thing is f lyd 
in their a Th Af gis formally done 
of the populatio e reason is that the mass 
n are not alive to the effects 


‘j T": Indian Tariff Board is sitting on 


m z 
made to fect like protection. Nor are they 
given by uae effects, as all protection is 
indirect taxes, S on imported articles— 7.¢. by 
„A nati : 
industries aR _ Protection to its own 
Mith foreign imona industry cannot compete 


imported ; . 

expected + reed products in price, but 
cet of te ae in course PAE a 
: So forms hno in -This protection is 

‘i i 1s Bounty, and the other 
Goya, Bounty — EE 
inet Ree In a „System of Bo 
Sives money to 


help of Rs. 83 per ton to the Tata Company- 
to enable it to sell its galvanized sheets im 
competition with imported articles. This is- 
called Bounty and it is met from the: 
Government revenues, that is, by the general 
tax-payer of the country. 

(2) Duty—Similar help can also be given: 
by taxing the imported articles. This tax is- 
called Duty. In the above instance the 
Government instead may levy a duty of 
Rs. 83 per ton on imported galvanized sheets, 
which they are actually doing today. Tariff, 
isa list of these Statutory duties and wef 
therefore generally say protection by tariffs,. 
that is, duties on several imported articles. 

In all protection the nation pays on the- 
calculated assurance that the industry 
protected will in course of time stand on its. 


own legs, ie, face competition without 
protection. Protection which does not end. 


in gradual progress and expansion of the- 
industry is useless and is a waste of national. 
wealth. Hence ina system of protection a 
careful application of the money with a. 
watchful vigilance to ensure growth of national. 
wealth and economy is essential. ‘aa 
Bounty is a definite grant. Its adminis 
tion may be a little more difficult, but it 
the giver always watchful and the rec 
careful. It is based on direct tax— 
the main stay of progressive taxation. 
tax may be unpalatable, but it i 
directed to classes of people who 
and its progressive character 
tributes to an increase of n 
It affects neither the consumer nor 


class of ut as G 
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preferring tariffs to bounties in the matter of 
protection. 
Duty is always an indirect taxation. We 
are paying indirect taxes on many of our 
articles of use, such as, cloth, matches, 
‘kerosene, salt, etc, ete. This indirect tax not 
only makes prices of imported articles higher, 
for these imported articles pay the tax directly 
| „to the Government; but all prices adapt 

inhemselvres up to the price of those imported 
“| articles and the living becomes dearer in 
eonsequence. In the above instance suppose 
'\ forsome reason the fair selling price of the 
Tatas’ Galvanized Sheets could be reduced, 
but so long as the duty remains unreduced 
‘Tatas will never think of reducing their prices. 
Thus, this indefinite protection by tariff, given 
by an indirect unconscious payment by the 
people, affords a bad sense of security to the 
industry protected, which consequently 
becomes careless about the money it receives. 
Hence a system of indirect taxation is always 
regressive in its effect and is bad for national 
economy. To a certain extent it can only 
be adopted in countries where the standard 
of living is so high that a little indirect 
lerease on account of taxation will not palpably 
fect the economic condition of the people. 
_ Protection by tariff, moreover, is fatal 
to national economy where the normal 
roduction, in the country, of the 
particular. articles protected is a small part, 
ess than half, of the normal consumption 
ie same article in the country. For 
stance, Tatas’ maximum production of steel 
is calculated under best of conditions-to be 
hundred thousand tons. The normal 


articles. 


, bounty is definite both in the amount of mone 
‘spent as well as the effect produced. In i 


Thus considering the general principle 
of protection the present Indian tariff Syston. 
is not prima facie suitable to the present 
industrial and economic circumstances prevail 
ing in India. Well-considered bounty  shoylj 
have been the only course followed ; fy, 


system.of bounty there can be no waste of 
tax-payers’ money, and today the ordinary 


tax-payer and the consumer has m 
extra pie to spare for the luxury of 
protection. 

Now let us consider the particular 


conditions prevailing in India in relation to 
the world’s trade, and their bearing on ow 
policy of protection. 


After the world war prospects of industries 
all over the world looked up. India’s steel 
and iron wares were a great help to the British 
nation during the war.. During this period a 
well as in the period of boom that followed 
Indian iron and steel brought money beyond. 
all expectation. The reaction began in 1922% 
All over the country the capitalist industrialists 
raised a clamour for protection to ol! 
industries ; for all other industries more o 
less had followed the same course as that of 
steel and iron. ` Pi 


In this ery for protection some salient 
points need be remembered. World’s indust 
in different countries has developed differel! i 
ideals and different methods of progres 
During the course of the war Russia develo 


of America did not give up captialism 
sought to nationalize industry and to be 
far as possible on human ‘expecta 
d d methods of giving h 
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‘me all: industry is the property of 
he same gsi it were The profit as well as 
ihe nation “ig the concern of the State. All 


countries, particularly Russia, are 
itural countries and conditions 
there approach those in India 
n India the people have practically 
vith the policy of the State. 
1 countries like England where 
y old the methods are so to 
say antiquated. Capital and Labour nay 
apart and an age-long aristocratic mentality 
stands practically like a stone wall between 
thom, The idea underlying this method is 
that Labour must be fleeced so that capital 
may flourish and the strength of money is 
considered the real strength of the State. India 
in her industrial outlook is a creature of 
England. For various reasons, which may 
or may not bear mention here, she has got to 
follow in the footsteps of England, and even 
in matters of detail where freedom could, to a 
certain extent, be exercised she does not think 
or act freely. So whatever is done in England 
or say dominions like Canada, must be followed 
in India. In our policy of protection this 
mentality, it will be explained, has already 
tte Eee for a good deal of mischief, 
rests of the nation will suffer if 


He not think and act freely in our industrial 
Policy even now. : 


the system is ver 


Without givi ales | 
in ee Siving any detailed explanation 
on the len ere lt may be mentioned that 


Membe mes Innes), the’ then Commerce 


r, said z 
overnment of Taby on behalf of. the 


developed a vested interest in this poli 


country of 300 millions.. Two thirds of that popu- 
lation are agriculturists. Most of them are poor, 
and the standard of comfort is low. One thing Í 
think is certain. If the agricultural classes were 
able fully to bring their influence to bear upon 
this Assembly, I doubt very much whether this- 
Assembly today would accept my amendment. 
I doubt indeed whether I should be putting that 
amendment (¢.e.. in favour of discrimnating pro- 
tection) forward. The agricultural classes in every 
country in the world, I think, I may say this with 
confidence, stand to gain the least and lose the most 
by a policy of protection. But even if we leave 
the agricultural classes out of consideration, 
is there any one in this house who can view without 
alarm, having regard to the conditions of India, 
the prospect of a substantial rise of prices following 
upon the development of a policy of protection ? 
It is easy to say that India must: be prepared for 
a sacrifice. But surely the experience of the last 
few years has demonstrated even to the most 
unobseryant, the effect’ of high prices not only upon 
the public finances of India but also upon the- 
political, social and economic conditions throughout 
the country.” 


The general consumer of industrial pro- 
ducts—the general tax-payer as well as the poor- 
agriculturalist, is practically one and the 
same man in India and according to the above- 
sentiments expressed by the Government, a. 
policy of protection and that by tariffs, cannot 
be conducive to the interest of the Indian 
masses. It may, however, be asked, why the- 
Government after expressing these sentiments 
consented to a policy of protection. The 
Government amendment on the same occasion, 
ùe, on the 16th February, 1923, included 
the following clause : 

a) That in the application of the above prin- 

ciple of protection regard must be had to the 


financial needs of the country and to the pee 
dependence of the Government of India on Import 


. and Export and Excise duties for alarge part of its. 


revenues.” 


Thus it is clear that the Government has - 


protection by tariff and an. examination o 


Indian Budget year after year will 
how the customs revenue rose year : 


“on account of the protective tariff on indust 


_ If the Government want 
ay tax the people and take tl 
2 a 


pertainn pose a Enei a 


erna 
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-sought to be explained away in some interested 
quarters by the assertion that high protective 
tariffs may at once reduce consumption of 
foreign articles very markedly and Government 
might lose much of its revenue realized from 
«customs, which is the main stay of Govern- 
‘ment finances. This plausible explanation was 
neither meant nor is borne out by the policy 
since followed by the Government. Ordinarily 
high duties are responsible for lower consump- 
tion and a consequent reduction of revenue. 
But there is always a minimum normal 
consumption which cannot be much reduced 
in ordinary times. The present abnormal fall 
‘of revenue, if any, is due to circumstances 
-affecting the quantity and price of world trade 
„and not to purely local conditions. 


Again, had that been the intention of the 
‘Government, ŭe., had the Government been 
„afraid of high prices in the country apprehend- 
ing an abnormal fall in customs revenue, 
Government might have taken to a consistent 
policy of protecting our industries by a 
system of giving bounties. Bounty would 
“mean a direct taxation. But that taxation, as 
J have said, could be well directed to people 
‘who could pay taxes like super-tax on income, 
‘death duty ete. It would aftect neither the 
general tax-payer nor the consumer of the 
industrial products who is ordinarily poor, or, 
the Government might contract a loan ofa 
few crores for the purpose of protecting our 
industries. The tax-payer would pay the 
interest of this productive loan for a few years 
and then the industry would pay it. A 
furtherance of our industrial wealth by this 
means would ultimately be as much paying, if 
not more, as our railway debt. But these are 
means and methods which do not suit the fixed 
policy of parties interested in ruling over our 
destinies, 


Thus the present policy of protection has — 
a definite plan and a political motive behind it. 


The poor man, the consumer, is being bled 


white to fatten only a few industrial magnates 
in the land. But neither any industry as. such | 


s really promoted nor the mass of the nation 
benefited in any other way. This prima 
ace may look absurd. Let us indicate the 


= real reason behind this apparent absurdity. 


e dissatisfied masses of India cannot 
ently be depended upon. Sooner or 
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later they will become alive to their 4 
interests, however much one may try to thy 
dust in their eyes. A foreign Governmes 
must in that case have to depend on som 
elements of the community of the gover 
These elements must be made to remain unde 
obligation to that Government. Zemindars yi 
old were created and protected at a time wij 


this object in view. But for many obvio 
reasons they may not be now considered q protec 
adequate safeguard. Hence another tif) W 
element of the community is to be sought fy, now b 
and this is found in the owners of industria! 7° 
Various measures, again, are being devise [mper 
to identify their interests with the interests ¢! Charli 
external capital working in this country. Th a 3 
recent White Paper proposes such an identi Be 
of interests in trade and industries; but th Oly 
ordinary man in the street wonders as to whi a 
a proposal like this for equal opportunities dl Ne 
trade and industry does actually signify. Mf cms 
consamer may be alarmed to imagine the stal i 
of things—the effects of all his protection- sche 
under the Government proposed in the Whi ae 
Paper, when statutory elimination of con ae 
mercial discrimination’ will have its full swf and 
in this country. Big competitive English twf X4 
will rise up, and the perpetually protector see 
pampered firms like Tatas, for instance, i peor 
either count out their days in supplying che m 
basic materials to those firms or will lose thet was t 
own existence in the midst of those A) Stel 
This danger is enough to dispel the lethargy in 19 
sense of security under a system ot protect Steel 
by tariffs supported by an interested Gove intall; 
ment and make our industries try at once” that i 
stand on their own legs to face all competitii India, 
successfully. nily 
borro 


In this connection ‘the misgivings 
Indian consumer in another like direction 
he 
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yis policy which was to be in 
years. But unfortunately for 
f onsumer and the mass this much- 
ay Policy was made a thin end 
a purely protective tariff 
ey for the future and the Legislative 
es ply was sought to be lulled in the belief 
he it had been committed to a policy of 
protection to steel industry, no matter whether 
iwas to be by bounty or by tariff. It may 
now be clear that this was a deliberate change, 
ameasure adopted as one most suitable for 
Imperial or British preference. The same Sir 
Charles Innes, who was then the Member for 


heir on ; 
to thro, to 5 
Vernmey 
on Some 
governe] 
ain unde! 
Lindars «ff 
time wij 
y obvios 
idered a 
her lik 
ought for 
ndustrie, 
> devise 


teres A : ; 
ae oa Commerce and Railways, had to represent 
et India in the Imperial Economie Conference 
IM yq99: q 
Ii of 1923 in London, where he said : 
; but th 
S to whit “Large sums have been set aside for the 
dee rehabilitation of her (India’s) Railways and I hope 
: : that we may be able to embark on some new 
ify. Tf construction. On Railway material alone we spent 
the staf) last year, almost entirely in this country, more 
ection than St millions sterling. Other development 
F schemes are in contemplation, and in one way or 
the Whit motley the Government estimate that something 
of com areal millions sterling will be spent on imported 
fall sv oe during the next five years for the Railways 
l d ae ne development schemes. As in the past 
lish fins Aerie future, I have no doubt that the skill 
rotectioti| sse to EOE Brush manufacturers will 
‘ ve en that the vast bulk of their (Indians? 
ee moneys will be spent in this country.” 
ing © The next fj 
‘ : ext five 7 TS 
Jose th was to end ui ee of the above statement 
ose SBE Steel was onncane and preference to British 


2 Lethal in 1927 alone 
rotedti Steel indust 


| Gorij telligible Fn make the above quotation 
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years mostly in England. Much of it was to 
go to purchase British Steel, though during 
these five ycars all the money could not be 
spent nor the purchased materials fully utilized 
for new Railway construction. This five year 
plan nevertheless was to end in 1928 and new 
ways for supplying market to British Steel 
were necessary. 

But plausible arguments are not wanting 
in support of preference to British Industry. 
Treasury Benches in the Indian Legislature 
may still use them somewhat effectively in the 
House. But it may be well suggested, if 
preference is really necessary, the Indian 
tax-payer should be asked to take to other 
means, free and straightforward. He may 
be asked, for instance, to purchase definite 
quantities by convention. But a preference 
worked automatically under. a system of 
protective tariff is not only bad economy, but 
it affects national morality. 

Protective tariff under our Indian circum- 
stances should be, therefore, by all means 
avoided. Ifit can be proved that protection 
to any- industry is still a real necessity, bounty 
isthe only course to follow. After all this, 
if a tariff policy is still contemplated, first of 
all preference should be scrupulously eliminated 
and secondly the money obtained by Govern- 
ment beyond revenue duty, should be car- 
marked and set apart for expansion and 
promotion of industry sand other works of 
nation-building. 

An interested Government combined with 
the interested capitalists ought not to lead 
the patriotic mass of the consuming. public 
into a policy the disastrous effects of which the 
latter are never allowed either to comprehend 
fully or to counteract effectively. ee 
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was 9 o’clock in the morning. For the 
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Thad a nice sound sleep. I remember a 
day in Hamburg, where I stayed in a hotel 
without central heating: although the whole 
body was in fur quilt the head with the brain 
inside seemed to be frozen, callous—the whole 
toom seemed to be a cold storage and myself 
a cold piece of meat. In England too in most 
of the hotels and pensions one has’ to have 
the ‘same experience, as the English people are 
too conservative to change: their gas. fire and 
their small buildings do not justify a central 
heating arrangement. But in’ this hotel the 
heating arrangement was splendid—there was 
hot and cold water running in the bath-room. 
The-breakfast was not a palatable once; 
only I could take the ‘Chai? (Tea) and a 
piece of brown bread. - wos 


Be “Good morning, had a nice sleep ?” Said 
Bene face of my guide in the dining 


2 “Arent you ready? Oh; what a lazy 
fellow you are,” added she, 
_ Taking my last sip I said, “Yes I am 
veady—I was just waiting for you.”. 
= Comeon; we should not lose any. time 
AA me ates ; 

- “Excuse me, I am bringing my overcoat 
from my room, a minute please,” begged I. 
The lift brought me: up ;on the way to my 
room in: the corridor I met some children, 
They were so nice and charming that I could 
not help stopping a moment near them. One 
of them—a girl aged about seven, asked in 
clear English, “Do you speak English 2” T 
was glad indeed to have a chance to talk with 
these pretty babies. I asked, “Are you 
Russian? How do you speak such good 
English.” The girl replied, “No, I am 
ican. My father is an Engineer here.” 
_“Hlow long have you been here ?” 

\bout ten months, but you know we are 
not going to stay here longer. The Russians 
ery bad people.” 

was eager to know why this little baby 
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explo 
prohi! 
indiv] 
condi 
to hir 
was so angry with the Russians. She adde such 
“My father had two years’ contract here, hy | chang 
they are treating us very badly. You knop ee 
they are so naughty that so long they neg ie 
our service they will worship us, but when the et i 
themselves understand the job they try t Cie 
kick us out but as they made contract with ee 
they can not do it straight, that is why they ft 0 
are treating us so badly.” It was evident a 
that the other two girls could not understand ane 


our talk. I asked them, “Can’t speak English” 
They laughed and said something which I 


y their 
[hirea 


could not understand. The American gili pit , 
said, “They can’t speak English, they atif xed 
Russian. But I can speak Russian, German suspic 
and French too.” To test her [asked inf nost 
German, “How did you. learn so mam in c 
languages ?” She began to talk like a machine) trade 
“Oh, I had been in Germany fortwo years auli hospi 
in France a year. My father used to woki to pa 
there.” I came to my senses ; E and | 


been detaining the guide unnecessarily. Th} tager 


all bent their knees a little and nodded. THY priva 
American girl enquired, “Will you please comt pas 
to our music this evening ?” I promised U ias th 
come if I could come back by that time ff Miva 


The guide advised that it would be conv 
nient to see round the city with a taxi 
more things could be seen in a day: 
agreed to the proposal. So we had to go! 
the Intourist Office to make arrangements 
the taxi. The office was not very far 


the temperature was not so terrible ; 80 
walked. 


taxi, 


Not a single shop with the fine contine f| et 
art of display came to my notice. crel 
buses were very rare but the Russi: Prose 
to have plenty of them very soon, whe 0 

À E E E peat 5 th 
own motor factories will begin to Ca 


> added 


u knoy 


Py wef, But for the heavy 


hen they 
try ti 
with w 
why they 


evident 
deat | smith or 


derstand 
nelish 
which | 
can git 
hey ar 
Germa 
ked i 
> many 


machine 049. : a 
j|\ trader’s son will have the last chance in school, 


ears and): poani, S : a 
|i hospital, club and army, his children will have 


to woki 4, a. : A : 
[j to pay more for their education, food, clothing 


ile fi and lodging. 


The 


J had 


d 


se come f 
mised tà f 


e conve fi taxi, notes Pkeeper in Leningrad, no private 
taxi Mf every thin no unmovable personal property : 
lay. Be incurs i ee e au 
to got I stave, as T wrath of the State he is sure to 
ents i |i he iris mone 1s none to employ him Sail 
far af tte heavy pce te Will be soon exausted by 
_ so W po : ae Te of goods which a non-labourer. 
a Astle, Ore “does the work ofa 
te I aper ra r goods from villages at 
AA p i, aving ae m towns at higher rates. 
a harg and ge profit for himself, he is 
modi f the yy, nenced heavily. ; 
+ in ep path. x h y a boy begging on 
sping ti iS ity nee jokingly asked the guide, 
phai and no pe 24 you have no unemploy- 
reat Fit» Sit jg oe . 
phe ee m Aave= you any doubt about 
sia ff Sains aoe the 


one ~ 


fp, such i 
here, J | changed their 
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py that There are laws which often taken to nurseries by the police—but 

ox oited » loyment of any person by any they are habitual beggars, they fly away from 
yrohibit emp. except on some special the nursery and begin to beg. They are lazy 


trader 
Even the farmers are not allowed 


`o Jabour except in illness or under some 
a ae iditions. The revolutionaries have 
ri laws regarding private enter- 
“eo but not the aim. Now all sorts of private 
pra can be carried on in Russia by law. 
Hitt ry taxes, supertaxes and apathy 


Iof the State, it is practically impossible to 


=" =. al 
carry on any business on a large scale. The 
I ak y cco Je Q a z 
potter may produce his goods and sell them in 


| the open market—the weaver, carpenter, black- 


such other individual- traders -can 
carry on their trade individually aud sell 
their goods publicly, provided they do not 
į hire any labourers, that is, exploit others’ labour, 
but all private traders are _ defranchised, 


| taxed and that heavily and noticed with a 


suspicious look. To forfeit one’s property is the 


; Most common punishment in Russian Court 


m case of a trader. 


i private A private 


From every side the State is 
s as possible from a 
it is their main object to 
ath blow to individual’ trading, 


Private trader 
2 


(Sttike the de 


by blood, they prefer begging to work. 
But fortunately they are very few,” said she. 
I asked, “Surely these poor boys are not 
treated well there. Had they got better and 
loving treatment, why would they leave the 
nursery and beg in this cold ?” 

“You see, by blood they are so idle that 
they don’t like the discipline and work of the 
nurseries. You understand ?” 


cl 


A Picture in Hermitage. Leningrad 


“Yes, but why are your people so poor in 
general. Everyone is insufficiently clothed 
and probably not well fed. What have you 
gained by the revolution, by so much blood- 
shed ?” asked I. - si A 

She replied, “True it is that we 
got enough clothing to clot 
population and not < enol 
evol 
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used to cat in gold dishes and throw them :handle. At the stoppage it stops for a why 
S never cares whether the passengers co 


away—now though we don’t get good quality 
of food, all of us get sufficient food to satisfy 
hunger, and in our Second Five Year Plan we 
will have more light industries, t.e., food and 
cloth ; our standard of living will be raised.” 

We came before the Intourist office, 
pushed the revolving glass door and went 
inside. It was “Pramila Kingdom,’ where 
there are only women. Not a single male 
clerk came to my notice, all were ladies. I 
asked my guide, “Well, have you driven out the 
other sex from office works ?” 


get in or get out. One has to force hisy 
into the trams but first of all he should mal 
a little place for his one foot to hang on itt 
footboard—then gradually by outside mw 
and through his eftort he can make a ron 
on the platform. There are only two lin 
of benches inside, each is broad enough i 
accommodate one person only. Trams p 
meant for standing. The window glasses ql 
all smeared with hard snow with a sm 
circular gap caused by the fingersi 
passengers eager to w 
their destination. Tti 
impossible to bend doy, 
to take anything fw 
the floor. “I remente 
an incident. A passeng 
before leaving the Œ 
cried, “I have lost m 
shoe—it has just slipp 
off my foot.” Every o 
bent his head dow 
wards but none dari 
or could search it becat 
every one is jammed u 
the poor passenger W 
to get down with @ 
shoe on. One til 
surprised me. The pest 
were so poor, but ml) 


a 
‘. 
i 


the p 
a lady 
agreed 
milky 
childr 


| PA 7 ; < to dedi Tn 
į Dhe first residence of the Cental Committee of the Communist Party— Rr aR » b to th 
EEN Leningrad. From the arrow-marked balcony Lenin delivered his the conductor y teu Worki 
ih ee first lecture after his return from foreign land. paying the fare ; W a an 
La Hts the passengers yi tll t 
F Rhe replied, Yes, they have to do heavier passing their money to the conductor throu à 
Works: Factories have absorbed all male fellow passengers from one corner tothe t ae 
labour, so we have to do all these light corner. It seemed everyone thought it i i 


works.” 
“So you are the bourgoiousie now and males 
are the proletariat,” smiled I. 

. “But we never fear heavier works. 
are female traetor and locomotive drivers, 
soldiers and eyen envoys. Owing to our 
physical difficulty we may not do some works 
but we never fear any work,” protested she. 

This is true. Even the tram drivers and 
conductors were females. But what a horror 

isa Russian tram; they are always packed to 
the inch—about five to seven passengers always 


There 


"were their own property. The so-called monl 


- c on. the -footboardc.helding Dot BR. dkak Kak@OeBllectoa hament 


duty to pay the fare, as they knew the tram | 


countries should learn the honesty ° 
Russian poor. If anybody wanted 
down ata certain stoppage he should 
make his way out before two or thr 
from the destination. In winter such 
to some extent relieving, but God know 
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Children basking in the sun on the roof.a-“Creche” (Hospital) ` 


the permies: 5 

‘ ir On of the in-charge, who was 
rae to see the institution. She smilingly 
“et requested us to put on a long 


milkwhi i 
n hite apron before we went into the 
ae S rooms. 
ù this Home, childr 
are Years old 
Ne 
a ne aaices get 
N Y Y 
tll a honths’ leave 


dergo 
leave, 


en from three months 
ave brought up. The 
one month’s leave before 
Dees ae the delivery with 
more physic he others who have to 

5 ysıcal labour get four months? 


al Olis See 

sh 4 

be the amil 
ame ~L UY, 


Homes 
after the young 
Russian labourers 
achines can work 


> SO that 
hou PS m 


Every mother before 


after py 4 me life ; as children. 


E leav 

: ‘ aves her child in 

‘ er 

one hey es mey are carefully looked 
At ue ome, % back the mother takes. 
looker hay a6 Hee „are: many who say 


© States mo thonendvamecuruita 


lost their affection towards them children ; as 

there are no strict rules regarding marriage, 

fathers never care for the children. But 

surely these allegations are not true. The 

Children’s Homes have freed the mothers from 

the responsibility of rearing their children and 
thus enabled them to render their full service 

to the State. Similarly common kitchen in; 
factories, common laundry, and community 
houses have freed half the strength of the | 
country which wasted its energy uneconomically. } 
Formerly, in each family women had to spend 
their energy in rearing children, cooking, 
washing, cleaning and other household affairs. — 
Now the small family units have been crushed 
in towns and greater families are made. Thes 
families live in community houses, have the 
from one kitchen, their dresses cleaned fr 
laundry, they have one library to rea 
club room to meet. Mother’s love 
washed away by a thousand more 
revolutions—it orn 


an 
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in any other country and this is due to the new 
economic policy of the State. For the whole 
day the child remains in a Children’s Home, 
the mother gets half an hour’s leave every day 
to feed her child and after the day’s work she 
presses her baby on her breast, showers kisses 
on it, wraps her in cottontbed and takes it back 
home to share the delight with her husband. 
Ihave seen many a young and old mother in 
this home to fondle her baby, to kiss it 
incessantly and press it on her breast to 
feel the sweet dreamy touch of the angel of 
heaven. How can family life go where the 
family is in the hands of such beloved mothers ? 
Tn Russia even the conception of motherhood 
is different from that of any other continental 
or American countries. The Russian girls 
think it debauchery to marry with the intention 
of not having any children: the children are 
national assets and it is their duty to give 
the nation more children, healthy and worthy. 
Of course the State has made abortion legal, 
teaching birth-control through its doctors ; but 
that is only to check unwanted children and 
to save the health of the mothers; of course 
every good thing has its abuses, but that is not 
tobe counted. Before the age of majority 
the Russian children are barred from doing 


r these days of great discord it is well for 
those who have faith in our common humanity, 

regardless of nation or class, to meet together. 
Those terrible forces unleashed by the World 
War have too long caused the nations to fight 
each other with the deadly economic weapons 
of tariffs, quotas and speculative currencies. 


This economic warfare has, by throwing men 


out of work on a world-wide scale, caused more 


impoverishment than the actual physical warfare 


from 1914 to 1918. Unfortunately, we have no 
chinery for declaring an Economie Peace. 
\s we look at the complexities of the tariffs, the 
iotas, the currencies, and the International debts, 


THE RED CROSS AND THE BANNER OF PEACE 
By Hoy. HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture, Third International Conference for the Roerich Peace Pact 
November 17, 1933. Washington D. C. 


ossibilities for eedaspatidfemakleiguia Ka 


any heavy labour and can claim Maintengy 
from the parents. So how can father and mot 
have no family? But in a Russian fang 
if vou want the Hindu or Catholic regan 
ason towards parents, probably you wilh a sic 
disappointed. The Russians have no place fp! ich l 
sentiments, they are realistic to the backbe By 2 
There are a thousand and one examples Whe} mporté 


: . 3 inless 
a son has denied all counection with a ‘Kyljfhraniza 


Hatred, 

i 
he VI 
rorld G 
human | 
he WA 


or (formerly) rich father to have the right, He 
a proletariat. : eae 
~The Children’s Home was sputlessly c "nite 


and everything was in order, complete discipli 
reigned there. First, we were taken into a rod 
having numbered almirahs where the dirty ho: eee ed 
dresses of the children are taken out m anwar 
kept according to number. Next, they afin ihe 1 
taken to a hall having rows of pots to ans pad sign 
nature’s call—then they are bathed it ofa 
cleaned, new clean dresses are put on and ÙfBarton a 
are placed in their numbered beds. Typnited $ 
sleep, play and eat together at the same hori aa 
J asked, “How is it that these babies ifa Ol 
sleep together. Don’t some of them ony tip Presi 
disturb others?” The guide interpreted 

nurse’s “No, if i 


hdaptatic 
promotec 
ho w. 


Which he 
plates fy 


attending answer, ee 
childhood they are taught to do every twi -onig 
together, they do it and will do it for life” {fmb s 
together, they do it and will do 1 i us T 
= 7 ea mg ¢ 


Pi eace 
Duls, gp 


er a Nee ee ee 


the Unitel States we haye bound the Wl 
us by loaning billions and billions of 
and at the same time have thrust the 
away by our tariff policy. Many 
nations have striven desperately to a 
American products by tariffs, quotas and «l 
manipulations. In this way, with eve 
blame or no one to blame y 
the world has arrived at i 

heartsickness, — ; £ 
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fear and greed haye acted as It is to the manifold genius of Nicholas 


Lainteng, fpfatred prejudice ead disease tp mae Wine Hoence pet ue owe ed ae 3 X arbiy yar 
and mog ghe VYS O" put fortunately the world | HK sire’ ne firs pronounce oa On or the 
ian foe ot milds up resistance. The anti-bodies, preservation of the world’s cultural treasures, he 
tan fami man body put corpuscles which restore health has dedicated himself tirelessly to this ideal. And 
Tegan the white | AEN. to do with those things tonight, when the end seems so close of fulfil- 
OW willy Mo a sick M national boundaries. These ment, we may send to Nicholas Roerich our 
10 place gp hich Sa human aspirations which are so tribute as a creator and as an indefatigable 
\ back feet bret are often intangible to many people leader in the cause of world cultural unity, 
mpeportane terialized by symbols, pacts and The World War wounded and killed millions 
iples whe pless materiatiz of physical bodies—the post-war has maimed 
| a Ruk 
he righi 


sick, 


sve bole have been used for broadening hundreds of millions of spiritual bodies. We 
Many 5] : 


an mind, One of the most ancient and haye all seen friends and relatives whose inmost 
‘cae these has been the cross, symbolic of being has been twisted by the hatreds and 
essly cle po sympathy with suffering. A modern prejudices of these terrible times. Whole nations, 
ae a infinite, SYMP the Red Cross, conceived and writhing in their pain, have practically gone 
c cea gnnson is ally by Henri Dunant, a Swiss insane. The terror created by the worldwide 
ng v G witnessed the terrible suffering of the despression of the past three years has been 
dirty ha unded at the Battle of Solferino, Italy, in 1859. almost equal to that of the World War itself. 
t Out tf onventions were called in Switzerland and finally And the end is not yet. The nations are still 
„ they afin ihe late sixties most of the European nations shrinking fearfully away from each other, erecting 
s to andad signed the agreement, establishing the Red barriers against each other, using tariffs and 
thed (ets as the International symbol for the allevia- depreciated currencies to harm each other at the 
te alee" of physical suffering. For many years Clara expense of the general good. i 
mand’ ‘parton and other humanitarians strove to get the We in the United States during the past four 
eds. WY nited States to adhere to the Convention of months have plowed under ten million acres of 
same howfeneva but it was not until sixteen years had cotton and slaughtered six million little pigs in a 
ea and pitty, one other nations had signed desperate attempt to behave as a creditor nation 
hat Clara Bar 7 maki i a a a i str ea 
n GY Mb Prost nk ae by makina a dia APREA must behave | when i ae as ane pees 
-pretallibtish haa vared, Was able to cut the red tape markets for its surplus by gh tarifis. As we 
rpre tK hates ae kept the idealistic heart of the United contemplate further acts of nationalistic contrac- 
if in wes trom manifesting itself in its true light. tion, we perceive an infinite number of 
every thi miegisht we are concerned with another re-adjustments and we wonder more and more 
p life’ Wi mengely like the Red Cross in many how far we should travel the path of 
lealro n Red Cross is concerned with the national self-sufficiency. It is urged that 
eue s unded physical bodies—the Banner we should recognize that we are a part of 
buls gts, Concerned With the healing of hurt the community of nations by reducing our ra 
seg Ritual bodies wounded by international tariffs as a creditor nation Sooner or laier must 
Os shoe Hatred, greed and ugliness. The and by furnishing leadership to bring order out 
Bests the Trinity, unity in diversity and of the international monetary chaos. 
fe RESON however great the But behind all economic forces and all Inter- 
g. 


aaa he Banner of Peace with its uational Conferences are the simple things which 

© are deal circle tells the same story but have to do with the attitude of the human heart. 

ey “mg with the spirit rather than The universal appeal of the Red Cross is based 
e 


th Roerich Pe on this simple fact. The Banner of Peace comes __ 
| fey ol, ae Pact of which the Banner to the attention of Americans today at a time 
ff Vural body ae to protect in time of war when it seems all mankind has lost faith i 
i mankind, the Universities, International Conferences and Dis { 
reastines z Ga eries, the Cathedrals Conferences, when it seems that the nati 
institution the spirit. T they are never more suspicious of each other. 
e they T of culture and fly the one to urge an idealistic L 
ry peereby become recognized - Banner of Peace as a s j 
of e natio the Signatory nations. action in the world of hard ( 
Cultura] unity i of old had fown the I do say that it is high time 
nd that in: the | midstvof nano iSO male the reality of tom 


Wi . 
ray © ight have preserved the an International PI: 
© this day. z, 
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Unity is lifted up in these dark days by the 
stronger nations, we may speedily realize the 


vision of Isaiah when all the nations will come 
to the mountain of the Lord and Universal Peace 
will descend. 

Strikingly enough the flag of the United States 
similar in its concept to the Banner of 


is very 

Peace. Our flag is a symbol of the unity of 48 
diverse states. The Banner of Peace represents 
diversity by three dots and Unity by the enclosing 
circle. I trust that the time may come when 


this symbol will be held dear by all who truly love 
their own nation and in addition appreciate the 
unique contributions of other nations and also 
are prepared to do reverence to that common 
spiritual enterprise of mankind which draws together 
in one fellowship all artists, scientists, educators 
and the truly religious of whatever faith. These 
men of good will have been scattered and dis- 
couraged. Let them lift up their hearts unto the 
Lord of the Unity of the fundamentally worth- 
while things of the spirit and it will not be so 
long before International Economie and 
Disarmament Conferences will be a success. 

In the world of practical affairs, many of the 
leaders, whether in business or in politics, tend 
to lay their emphasis on legislation and the social 
machinery which is built therefrom. All this is 
important and I would be the last to decry the 


work which has been done by the emergency 
organizations working out from Washington 
during the past six months. Yet as I have 


watched these efforts representing literally hundreds 
of millions of human contacts, I have reached 
the conclusion that social machinery, no matter 
how intelligently constructed and sympathetically 
administered, cannot by itself be enough. | 
pelieve wholeheartedly in the New Deal but it 
is absolutely essential as every responsible person 
in the nation wrestles with the problems 
precipitated by the New Deal that all of us 
become imbued with the concept that our efforts 
are directed beyond benefit to a particular class 
or region ox even the nation itself. To make 
us feel truly at home in this universe, all of us 
are helped by the thought that our efforts are 
ministering to the long time good of mankind 
Such concepts are necessarily vague. They have 
to do with the emotions of the human heart and 
cannot be set down in words. But after all is 
said and done, these things which have to do 
with the attitude of man toward the universe are 
the fundamental realities, and the handicraft of 
man that we see about us is the shadow. 

In this connection, I like to think of the 
concept of Spengler who finds all civilizations 
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going tbrough spring, summer, fall and oa 
In the spring time, he finds the spirits ofi] 
bursting with the importance of their at 
toward the universe. At first this attitudes 
no very tangible method of manifestation 
shortly it pushes forth in the region of cathed i 
painting, literature and music. Then finally; 
intellect comes to triumph over the heart, an i 
brings control over nature, and there ‘cone 
period when the abundance of material thin 


first gives man great pride of conquest a 
finally demonstrates the inadequacies of 4 
purely intellectual approach. Then comes i 
time of great danger when men tend to lose fyi 
and question whether anything is really wor) °° al 
while after all. ‘This in paraphrase is the schall 10t pl 
of civilization as set forth by Spengler, if order 
German philosopher, and Petrie, the ei himsel 
Egyptologist. This outline of the rise andi! har 
of the human spirit is truly suggestive ant), ee 
my opinion, only very partially true. U whole 
doubtedly the supremely important thing im “Se a 
civilization is the faith which animates myi his lif 
of human hearts simultaneously by some diwi his rel 
contagion of the spirit. {i contr 
History repeats itself but always in an $ 
way, and I trust against an ever larger beg 07820 
ground. This would seem to be especially t lungs 
at the present time. The extraordinary fahi in his 
the sacredness of the individual which has smf his ¢ 
the world so well for so many centuries 81% throw 
apparently about to be merged into @ Juve E 
concept, a striking symbol of which is the Bam Bayt 
of Peace with its crimson circle enclosing Hy "20e, 
smaller spheres. As this concept more an play a 
pervades the world, we can haye the indi of the 
person and the individual nation each sit requir 
to attain his own unique destiny and his? play d 
type of perfection witha simultaneous J h i 
for the sirivings of others and a recogniti achti 
all such efforts are comprised in the large! es al 
This dream which is essentially the same” Moral 
of Micah and Isaiah of more than 2, Th 
ago can be fulfilled in considerable - Very 


during the next century. 
„Iam here tonight because I believe tha 
this dream which gives reality to all ou 
to create material wealth and wor 
improved social machinery for distrib 
wealth. We must ing 


: haye æ unifying pune 
which all our hearts can give supreme alle 
while we work out in the sweat of daily € 
mS i een details, In this way 
work with faith and joy anticipating the "ya E 
reality of which the Bion of P ace 
symbol. 3 
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INCE Nature has made the child a play- 
S ing animal, he spends almost all of the 


energy he develops in motor activity. 
His first interests and achievements 


comes i 
Jose fi are almost entirely physical. The child does. 
te a not play becanse he is young; he is young in 
englen iff order that he may play and thereby prepare 
the ei himself for lifes activities. Play being in 
ise wdi harmony with his nature, he enters into it 
ni e whole-heartedly, and through unconscious exer- 
naa in cise acquires an adequate physical basis for 
ves nytt! his life. In the course of his play he develops 
ome din] his reflexes, increases his powers of physical 

a control, makes his nervous and digestive 
arcer he! Ogs strong, his blood pure and his heart and 
ecially rf) lungs sound. In addition, he gains precision 
ry fihi in his movements, an accurate knowledge of 
es ca his environment and enough resistance to 
na M ra off the disease germs. In short, through 
the Bamp ty the child acquires health, strength, endur- 
losing Wf “10e grace and symmetry. But the effects of 
e and IR Play are not merely physical. Even the mind 
3 indivi of the child vets through Sie 
sh sitll requires foe rough play the exercise it 
nd bis vay deca). proper development. In fact 
ws TM a3 OPS it more eftectively than d the © 
mition d "ditional school work, Simi y oes the 
wga Mii S also the deepest mn, imilarly, play T 
amo Moral nature, ©” Propensities of the child's 
2, Mire ; gages 

pil vile > 

je mi Bf voy a x ue fact that play stimulates 
vo ttle N Philosopher s child’s growth, educationists 
| our Wi times the ï S nave emphasized from early 
a Rducatio » portance of play in education 
ibutin i tight dj n“ said Plato “Shoul d ban RA o 
piney Wise pation of childrer ae Seu with e 

Jogi" thee reba}, heey xs Sports,” and like- 


leaves fo aps of chilah 
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PLAY AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
By J. M. KUMARAPPA, x. A., Ph. D. 


won years ago on the playgrounds of Eton, y 


child’s future than the acquisition of informa- 
tion but the vital point that the child’s way of 
educating himself is through his play. 

Though the physical and mental effects of 
play were the first values to be discovered, its 
social and moral influences were unobserved 
until some of their necessary consequences 
became too patent to remain hidden from the 
view of the sociologist. That some of the 
world’s great teachers have long since discerned 
the values of play is true, but the popular 
mind has not followed them and the discovery 
had to be made anew. Ewen now the social 
values of play have not yet been given the 
consideration ‘they deserve. Hence the 
writer’s purpose in this article is to confine 
himself to a brief study of play as a factor in 
social efficiency. Even in the West the place 
of play and its social meaning in the education 
of the child have come to receive recog 
only recently. Though the Duke of W 
when asked to explain his victory at aI 
is reported to have replied that it had b 


we have been very slow in realizing th 
playground is the place where the child lear 
to lead and be led, to live and let live, an 
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and spontaneous group play often 
develops the bully or the coward, but well- 
planned and supervised play minimizes these 
defects and impresses upon the child’s mind 
the ideals taught by method and co-operation. 
< Few children are instinctively generous ; 
the majority of them being selfish need the 
yy companionship of other children to round out 
i their rough corners. And through the medium 
of the supervised play children soon learn,— 
| though they have no clear idea to begin with 
| of the rights of the individual, —that no 
ti group of children can usurp all the privileges, 
that the right to use a play outfit cannot be 
monopolized by any one, that all things should 
be held in common and that every child 
must be given an equal opportunity. Play 
thus helps to climinate from the child’s mind 
at the vulgar or street notion that might is right 
f and inculeate in him the idea that others also 
have rights and they must be respected. In 
this manner he gradually learns to recognize 
mutual rights as a principle in co-operative 
living, Need we point out of what profound 
significance this development of the notion 
of mutual rights is for the growth of a healthy 
citizenship ? Our rapidly increasing communal 
consciousness, social and political expansion 
and the inereasing number of contacts which 
hey involve, demand new limitations of rights 
= anda more ample recognition of the boundaries 
ofthe group and the individual. Our short- 
coming in municipal government and other 
= public activities can be remedied, at least in 
part, by teaching the young both the extent 
and limitation of rights. Does not this fact 
alone, namely, that play gives the child the 
much-needed training in the recognition of 
mutual rights, entitle it to be regarded as a 
most important school for the training of 
citizens ? X 
Allied to the development of this recogni- 
j tion of mutual rights is the growth of self- 
Í control, which is a natural consequence of the 
former. The social results which follow are 
expressed in such ethical values as order, 
obedience, self-denial and discipline. The 
_ gelf-repression or self-control, which develops 
from the influence of play, makes obedience 
thing more than unwilling subordination. 
n the child gets the idea on the playground 
-he should play the game according to its 


unorganized 


W 
that 
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rules, he carries these same ideas into busi 
and plays the game there according tard 
rules of the business world. As children j 
do not, of course, learn business or finang 
shonesty ; the idea of honesty they form is, 
‘personal relationships which occur alm 
entirely in play. Then again, the playgry 
is really a voluntary democratic _ organizati, 
Here the team elects its own captain 9) 
obeys his orders. It is necessary for i 
members to subordinate themselves and ti 
the position assigned to them whether th 
= like itor not, and yet their implicit obedien 
to the captain and the rules of the playit 
is striking and cheerful. But how differ: 
is their attitude towards the rules of t 
school! ‘The school, they think, is an absoli 
monarchy where the word of the teacher: 
law. Not so the playground; to them t 
playground is a perfect democracy wheret 
rules are of their own making and hences 
imposed. But the rules of the school a 
imposed upon them from without. Whi 
really worthy of notice here is the fact t 
the child wants to obey the rules of t 
playground because they are in harmony v 
his nature and his needs. The boy, whol! 
develops the spirit of obedience on the p 
ground, learns, as he grows up, t0 respi 
authority and to obey the laws of the State. | 
But that is not all. Play emphasizes i 
the importance of the group as against! 
worth of the individual. Fhe success ° 
team is soon recognized as more impo” 
than the brilliant achievements of a © 
iplayer. And the necessary concessions y 
interests of the group demand certain $27 
of the interests of the individual. The ; 
of group life, of “social oneness,” an on 
quality of unmistakable value, 
developed. Is not this idea of th 
of the group at the apparent, but 
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cost of the individual, which play e™P E | 
in i direct harmony with ‘our y | 
social need? The most important a 
given in this direction, we may say; is © 
loyalty. Perhaps the greatest need 
civic life of every country is that it 
shall acquire a community sense, that 
be able to think in terms larger than 
their own individuality, and be willivg 4 
unselfishly for the organization, the Ct” i 
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to whicl 


» y virtue, more © 
| moral code. 

J ‘this virtue ? 

the child can more easily get the necessary 
training in this important feature of citizen- 
ship ? 
The easiest way to nurture this community 
sense in the child, this feeling of loyalty to a 
body larger than himself, is to encourage the 
child to participate in team-games. As a 
member of the team, he is obliged to do many 
things in its interest,—which in his own 
personal interest he would rather not do,—in 
order that the team might be successful. And 
this spirit of loyalty is spoken of as good 


un. absoli 
- teacher! 
them t 
where t 
hence «l 


les of ù Geen when manifested in his relation to 
rmony T i aay and as patriotism when pressed into the 
y, who thy he of the country. It is neediess to say 
. the ph ae spirit of selfless devotion to an 
to rek p TES 15 most necessary for the success of 
e State m ae government. Even the conflicts 
hasizes t buildin Playground are of some service in 
agains aE y the child’s character ; in fact, they 
cess 0 justice im the child his first notions of social 
2 na O Further, the child’s experiences 
ae al an theo ation and methods of play 

sions t in h playground help t ‘od 
Gen) a p to produce 
The) ot order Which s< ne value and uses 
abilit 1s the mainstay of social 


an etl Ye o als 3 
and a © also that type of instant decision 
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a m i ial living, a me 2 Hoh 1s most valuable in 
ie, inasmuch Tivable from games and ath- 
inline inte as all good play involves a 
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k the e execution of judgment and in the 
E o neer that the chil that decision with all 
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mie aa Successful in the manage- 
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at t be Therefore the social 
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Since co-operation is the essence of the 
democratic movement, the capacity to co-operate 
on the part of the citizens needs further 
enlargement. While ability to work together 
spells ability to excel, the absence of this 
power means disunion and ultimate chaos. 
Practice in accomplishing a given task in 
co-operation with others impresses boys and 
girls with the immense value of concerted 
action. Since every child is expected to 
participate in the activities of the playground, 
the individual begins to learn that he is 
necessary for the success of all, and also that 
without his co-operation neither he nor his 
associates will be able to enjoy themselves. 
Thus through practice and sheer necessity, 
the child increases his capacity for co-operation. 
The citizen will not function -wisely until he 
learns the value of co-operation and feels 
himself a part of the government. If his 
government is only moderately. successful, he 
must feel the disparagement ; if it fails he 
must share in the disgrace ; if it succeeds, he 
may rejoice in the accomplishment as he 
would if it were entirely his own. Every 
achievement of the group will inevitably reflect 


true spirit of co-operation prevails. The success- 
ful adjustment of the individual characteristics — 
to those of the group so as to make the inter- 
relation possible is a prime task of th 
playground, and nowhere else can it beicic 
so satisfactorily. i yes 
Play is social in character and natu all; 
therefore another of its positive social v 
yes in the effectiveness with which it brin 
together on a common level children — 
different castes and social standards. Children 
of all castes and religious groups are alike 
in their need for play, and the ideals of t 
playground are more or less the same for a 
This common human need and this co 
mode of its expression furnish a basi 
which children of all kinds and condi 
can meet. Surely no better op} 
than those furnished by play could be 
for allaying caste prejudices, mi eat 
and class differences, and lay 
tion for the recognition 
humanity. 
life in India lies’ 
caste prejudices, 
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understanding and in the persistence within 
our gates of irreconcilable and hostile elements. 
But the opportunities afforded by organized 
and supervised recreation for accomplishing 
l = this task of unifying the discordant forces are 
| certainly very great. 
E | Play engenders under normal conditions 
| Wa spirit of friendliness and good followship 
i which creates an ideal atmosphere for the 
development of social graces. Play makes 
children thoughtful and courteous, and draws 
out the finer qualities of the spirit. Training 
in friendliness and companionableness have 
not been thought of as part of an education. 
Ts there anything we are now giving in the 
school that means more for either success or 
a happiness than the ability to make friends ? 
il The very best discipline the child can have 
Ei! in the art of living together comes not so 
much from school life as through social play 
of its childhood. All the great social move- 
ments of the present are nothing but expres- 
sions of the growing sense of racial solidarity, 
of human brotherhood. Anything that can 
help to train the children in this direction will 
be in line with the spirit of the New Age. 
Tf we wish to see more love and sympathy 
in this world, one of our first efforts must be 
to provide well-organized play for children 
and promote the right sort of sociability in 
hi Does not play, in view of the fact that 
is really the most effective teacher of that 
of comradeship, which makes for political 
unity and racial amity, deserve a more 
ominent place in our system of education ? 
Then again, think of the training play 
gives the boy in sportsmanship. It trains him 
to play fair; to try to win and work all the 
harder when the odds are against him; to 
defeat with a smiling face and come back 
his luck again; to accept the decisions 
umpire and not to try to avenge himself 
his defeat by harming or insulting his 
jonents ; to treat the members of the visiting 
guests and give them the position of 
vantage. Indeed, no better training than 
is needed for civic conduct and social 


in social living is more significant 
fforded by play, and if the school 
e toward the ideal of social efficiency, 
rd to neglect the play life of 


D. 
ae 


Y Be ur. No opportunity therefore for 
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boys and girls. Like all else, play is the a 
from which evil as well as good MAY spring 
up. Hence if the possibilities for good is D 
be fully realized, play must be made a Subjeg 
of serious study and careful direction. 

Only recently has there come about 4, 
recognition of the opportunity made possibi 


by play and the playground for training i I 
social relationships and for building up in boys 

and girls the best social ideals. We hav 

already seen how play tends not only to give) 
physical efficiency, a good carriage, a fy) miona 
chest, a stable nervous system, a good digestion, oyalty, 
a healthy sex development, strong heart anl national 


commol 
behind 
‘a Cons 
danger, 
suppres 
Tt grow 


lungs and robust health but to develop its 
rudimentary form the best types of socid 
virtues. Such fine traits of character a 
loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, social justicy 
sportsmanship, generosity, respect for law ani 


authority and devotion of one’s self ti 
if : a s | expense 
the welfare of the group, emerge, qute 


: : : again a 
naturally and spontaneously, in the life 0 8 


the playground. Could any nation afon ae 
therefore to overlook the importance of DOT Germa 
in civic training ? Is it not regrettable tha Tine 
we in India have not yet begun to appreciatt) large al 
the great importance of play in building the has suc 
character of our future citizens? If play ® to leap 
so significant a factor in the education of iy tion, 
child, should not the State spend more mo Nationa 
on supervised play and the playground ? Whe be soly 
it means so much to the child’s mental growth Needs y 
should not play be given at least as much 

his time as is devoted to one of his studie : 
Tf play develops all phases of a child's Ii) 
should not the opportunities afforded by © 
be used to their limit to bring about t 
complete and harmonious development ? Ti 
our children are to learn team work, ime S 
the spirit of sportsmanship, develop sie. 
capacity for neighbourliness and form |.) “nu 


5 A Re 
habit of subordinating selfish to group inte a 
ont 


then they must be enabled to acquit 
through experience, and it is play 2” «i 
playground,—not the text-books,—that ae 
the necessary opportunities for suc i 
and social discipline. Therefore, if we W^ ent’) 195 
make the child a social being, to live ab PY 
and harmony with his fellows and to co-0P a 
generally as a good citizen, we cannot 

to ignore much longer this play w 
training the child in social virtues. a 


By SASADHAR SINHA, B.se., Econ., PH.D. Econ. (Lond) 
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„possibli HE difficulties presented by national 
ming in conflicts on the wide arena of the 
a boys world have their counterpart in the 
s have problems connected with the various 
; i gu national minorities. Like nationalism, group 


loyalty, racial, linguistic and cultural, within the 
national boundaries proves more virile than is 
commonly supposed. “Fhe emotional drive 
behind it, unless afforded full play, may prove 
a constant source of trouble, even ultimate 
danger, to the body-politic. It cannot be 
suppressed. It has never been suppressed. 
Itgrows on conflict. National unity at the 
expense of the minorities has been attempted 
again and again. It was tried in Ireland ; it 
oa s been tried in the case of the Jews in all 
ato sll Ge countries; it is being tried in 
ble tht an at this very moment, but, in the long 
a ete minority group is sufficiently 
a e e P antimate spatial relation, it 
Ree in keeping itself distinct, ready 
on of the a i © resistance at the slightest provoca- 
re mone} Hee 1S nationalism in miniature. Like 
2 Whal esolved p the problem of minorities cannot 
Needs ae ey ignoring it. The problem 
‘ee ae solution. 
this delic, and by far the boldest, solution of 
Cate question comes from Soviet 
E integral e ma solution naturally forms 
j Thich in the last oE Communist philosophy, 
ah ciety, but Si resort envisages a world 
aS to he o ee of this solution are 
opp ssia, Ij A Aes Significance.* 
al glomerate ep all vast countries, is a 
i “Tacial, linguistic and religious 
that Sos a _instance, it was 
swussia contained 185 
and, beside guistic groups. On the 
o — hristians of many. sects, 
Ha - 
ain the goons brilliant book on 
1S Wag Written let Union” (Routledge, 
on potter the authors visit 
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THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


- Ukrainian and White Russian languages was 


| of the Frankfurter 
s 1995) 2 of Nationalism | 
> Moder 8 probably fem 


there live in Russia Muhammadans, Jews and 
Buddhists. In the pre-War days Russian 
Imperialism followed the steam-roller method 
of “Russification,” recognized only Russian as 
the official language and Greek Orthodoxy as 
the State religion. The Jews and other non- 
Russians, the Jnorodtxz (literally, the foreign- 
born), inhabiting the East, were treated as 
aliens. They had no civil rights. Thus, 
although the Russians were in a minority, 7. e., 
43% of the population, the “official statistics 
managed to contrive a Russian majority of 
63% by counting in the Ukrainians and the 
White Russians.” The Government pursued 
a steady policy of apotheosizing the Russians 
over all the other ethnic groups in the Russian 
Empire. As members of the Imperial race 

Russians enjoyed privileges everywhere. In 

Asiatic Russia, for instance, the indigenous 

populations were deprived of their best lands 

in order that the Russian colonists might 
settle on them.* Everything conspired to — 
keep these people economically and culturally 


backward. Even in European Russia this 
policy found its echo. In the zeal fo 
“Russification” the use of Lithuanian, 


A 


= 


forbidden. It was not until after the Russo 
Japanese war that books in these language: 
could be published. Although the claims 
the minorities were thus ignored, they were r 
thereby suppressed. 

Indeed, in direct conflict with this 


throughout the Empire. Among the 
border states, its origin can be tr: 
to the 19th century, while Pa 
among the Muhammadan popula 
with the resurgence of Muh 
the Near East in the 
Nationalism among the of 
and the revolutionary 
Russian intelligentsia 
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"one reinforcing the other. This alliance was 
not always plain-sailing, because the Russian 
revolutionaries themselves were often patrio- 
tically-minded. Nevertheless, so long as open 
conflict was averted, it was a source of 
strength to both. It is well known that the 
abortive reforms of 1905 were won by joint 
effort. 

The assumption of power by the Bolsheviks 
in 1917 immediately brought them face to face 
with the national question—the question of 
minority rights. The collapse of the Tsarist 
Empire let loose two forces, which were 
equally important and equally dangerous. 
The growth of “Pan-Russian chauvinism,” as 
Lenin called it, among the revolutionary 
leaders on the one hand, and the growth of 
separatist moyements among the national 
minorities on the other, boded evil for the 
future of the revolution. “Pan-Russian 
chauvinism” thus stood for centralization, 


breaking down all barriers of race, language 
and religion, and the creation of a State to all 


arenie and purposes Russian. Behind all 


is quibbling with words, it was evident that 
old imperial ideal was reasserting itself, 
only ina different garb this time. The 
ewed vitality of nationalist sentiments of 
the racial minorities showed at the same time 
t the situation called for delicate handling. 
hilism in any form would set the powder 
magazine ablaze. Lenin’s analysis of the 
problem or rather problems presented by 
| these two points of view, diametrically opposed 
and yet not irreconcilable, was characteristic. 
the Eighth Congress of the Russian Com- 

t Party (March 19, 1919), Lenin said : 
‘It seems to me that the Finnish example 


d that of the Bashkirs show that in the 
stion of nationality it is not possible to 


uentl 
districts the name B 
the Bashkirs. We must 
we must combat it.. . 
learnt ane i 


by th 
oo 


tion to be given except through the Rice 
language. In my view a Communist 1 
thinks in this way IS a Pan-Ruew il 
chauvinist. . .”* Ssi 


The 


H 


solution followed as a matter gf 


course. The Russian Communist Party fim) 


Jaid down the principle of self-determinati 
for all peoples and their l complete right y 
secede from the Soviet Union. This wa; 
solution at once bold and constructive. | 
one fell swoop ittook the wind out of ik 
sails of extravagant local patriotism smarti 
under Russian oppression, supposed or real, 

[t is only natural that this policy didni 
meet with the approval of extremists on eithe 
side. The so-called “Left” internationalis 
opposed it on the ground that it went ofe 
a tangent to the growth of internation 
solidarity, while nothing but complete nation 
autonomy would satisfy ultra-nationalist 
Lenin set his face against both. To him 
indeed to all true Communists, nationalism 
not an absolute ideal—the summum bomi 
Lenin recognized it, but only asa relatii 
concept, as a stage in the progress towards ¢| 
international society. He said: “To me 
to recognize the Thing that Is, cannot * 
permitted: recognition enforces itself” i 
the second place, the recognition of nalit! 
autonomy would have gone against all? 
teachings. The realization of a supranall! 
outlook for Russia, which would bind al 
units in harmonious co-operation, was for E 
vital for demonstrating that internation 
was more than an empty cant. i! 

Obviously, the recognition of form | 
constitutional equalityt between the 


= Cf. “Nationalism in 
op. cil, Appendix I. 

+ The Soviet Union 
autonomous units, ie. 9 federal 
15 autonomous republics and , 
regions, It is a federal» constitution W! 
degrees of devolution, Purely local, 
law, public health, welfare organ 
education are reposed in the autono™ 
themselves. For economic, financia 
questions, the Union and member 


held jointly responsible. The conduct a 


the Sovi 
i Ta into 
is divided ai 
membe! 


auton“ 
th 1 


policy, defence, transport, etc, lies a ove Ti 


competence of the Union acting j 

All-union Central Executiye Commit” ay 
y the Allunion Soviet Congress, oie 

organ of the Union. In addition to t? 
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gait OUDS ligious or 
and linguistic groups (re rea a 
a = aro f r ecogniIz 
al differences are not recog 
ns 


racial 
is the beginning, indeed a very 


do ctri 


Soviet ee ine towards the effacement of the 
minor begion had embittered their mutual 
past ae cultural and economic re- 
| selation® of the Union has consequently 
l e A major attention of the Soviet 
a a With a clearness of insight, 


authorities. 
characteristic O 
differentiates the 


f Lenin, he had scen that what 
civilized from the uncivilized 
lies in the last resort in economic and, there- 
fore, cultural differences. Human naturi is 
„the same everywhere. Once this was firmly 
grasped, the whole approach to the minorities, 
or, what is the same, nationalities, problem was 
simplified. The main task lay in the levelling 
upof the cultural and economic life of the 
constituents of the Soviet Union. With the 
removal of the economic, often disguised as 
the cultural, motive, the minorities problem 
will solve itself. 

Cultural work took the form of what in 
Soviet terminology is called the liquidation of 
illiteracy and the 


ationalist 
Lo him,s 
onalism 


rowan’! Neha, ; emancipation of women. 
To reti ane T them was easy. Among the non- 
cannot Ël aris oe a many cases, there did not even 
tst” H task M literature. It was a tremendous 
of nation sane TI ung daunted, the Faithful set to 
ist all eaa Ree has happened. National 
zanati grown o a literary and scientific, have 
ind 2") national mee ee a the Union. Truly 
yas for) the Soviet Ree 3 these, because the key to 
pation Puts it in «2 ste policy lies, as Dr. Kohn 


as ceed 
Simplicity and popularization.” 


{ e ir 1 . a 
formal teading me E Qi 1931, it is reported, “A 
Schoolg» a r sociology for the first grade 


as i : : 

a languace Published in the Mari language, 
Ugrian tg oe poken by one of the Finnish- 
» who be the extreme north of 
‘erating i? eee the war had no written 
‘no their own. Even in some of the 


vanced aye eee cts : 
til lately Meas, scientific studies could 
Nedium ot p icd on except through 


Ussian. But so great has 


Jews, who do not 
area. These minorities 
and are 
or official purposes. On the 

oe “they have been 
rative units in which 
national characteristics 
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allowed to use - 


been the advance that by this year “there are 
to be sufficient teachers and sufficient lingual 
preparation to enable all faculties to use the 
language of the peoples.” The task of 
women’s emancipation, especially among the 


Muhammadan tribes of Central Asia, was 
fraught with explosive material. Any un- 
necessary haste would have spelt disaster. 


Co-education or free social intercourse amo 

the latter would have been unthinkable in the 
early days. Special schools and special clubs 
had to be started for these castern women. 
“Red Yurt? and ‘Red Kibitkas’ were institut- 
ed in the areas inhabited by nomads and 
semi-nomads—transportable tents with which 
teacher and doctor and midwife and library 
went from camp to camp, held courses of 
instruction in reading and writing, in hygiene 
and the care of children, and made the women 
acquainted with their rights, and tried to 
organize them.” All movements for freedom 
have their martyrs. Many a heroic Muham- 
madan woman paid with her life for her faith. 
Contrary to the usual belief, women had shown 
themselves more eager for their emancipation 
than their menfolk. Nevertheless, the civiliz- 
ing influence has made rapid strides. Since 
1927 the old caution on the part of th 
authorities has been found unnecessary. The 
“unchanging” Kast has begun to change. 
Indeed, in areas ona higher level of cultu e, 
like the Crimea, as Dr. Kohn points out, “th 
veil has completely disappeared. Tartar g 
are increasingly attending the state schools 
on the Corso in Simferopol they are h 
distinguishable in appearance and manner fı 
Russian girls. . .” 


In the economic sphere a similar 
has been pursued. In the pre-War Russia, 
sole aim of the Russian industrial policy 
Russia’s enrichment. The non-Russiz 
tories within the Empire were tr 
virtual colonies. The Soviet autho 
completely reversed the process. 
decentralization is being deliberat 
with a view firstly, to bring w 
level of the undeveloped territc 
the more advanced, the 
economic interdependence 
of the country, and 
proletariat, who wou 

Th 


already reflected in the proportionately larger 
“tempo” of industrialization in the periphery 
as compared with the centre of Russia. The 
exploitation of one part of the country (or of 
one people) for the benefit of another has 
ceased. The policy of mechanization of agri- 
culture issues from the same motive. The 
old antithesis between urban and rural labour, 
a source of friction and of backwardness in 
the latter case, must be abolished. 

National self-determination, economic and 
cultural equality among the various units of 
the Union, however, do not in themselves or 
even in conjunction ensure a supra-national 
outlook. Indeed, nationalism often becomes an 
end in itself, and economic and cultural motives 
serve to reinforce it. The Soviet authorities 
themselves are well aware of this danger.* 
The building up of a common culture, 
the Communist culture, thus becomes the 
corner-stone of Soviet policy. In other 
words, this culture will be national in form 
but common in content. “The Communist 
state can grant entire lingual autonomy and 
liberty, but it cannot recognize cultural 
autonomy and liberty.” It is in this sense 
that Party solidarity assumes such seminal 
importance. The party organization in 
consequence takes no cognizance of national 
differences. tis supra-national in character. 
It is believed, and from the party point of 
view no doubt rightly, that the ultimate 
defence against all fissiparous tendencies (as 
the Indian political jargon has it) must be the 
Communist Party which cuts across all racial 
and linguistic barriers and unites the party 
members in a common purpose. “The 
government and party machinery had to be 
rooted, to use the official term, in the 


ener remnant E cl Se o 
F ay Stalin’s speech (July, 1930) in Appendix I, 
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indigenous population, as the Soviet „1 
could only so be assured of the ‘ 
co-operation of the broad masses 
its peoples.” 

Paradoxically enough, the cally! 
backwardness of Russia has not bee 4 
unmitigated evil.- The Soviet authorities}, 
a clean slate to write upon. For they 
of the Soviet citizens at any rate the culty! 
heritage to which they come is the at 
culture they have. Everything is neyi 
them. The generation that is growing i 
today, although speaking different tong! 
(and even that is not strictly correct tod) 
is imbued with the same cultural outl 
Tt is bound to be a source of enor: 
strength to the new Russian society. 

Clearly, any constructive solution oft) 
minorities problem must begin by recognizi 
the basic facts which constitute the differen 
between minority groups. Race, langu 
and religion are real chough and often! 
loose violent passions. Pan-Islamism | 
Central Asia or the smouldering nationals: 
in Ukraine or White Russia may yet dist 
the Soviet Union. And yet it may not 
mainspring of discord between - nit 
minorities, as between nations, lies elsevtt 
Dr. Kohn is probably right in his insist) 
that the success of the Russian solutii 
the minorities problem will depend o3 
success of Communism as a whole. i 
he says, “it cannot be otherwise with Com 
nism, as an ordering of life that takes acot 
of all life, and aims at interpreting its me 
by a universalistic and all-embracing % 
tion of the history and destiny of mankin 
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It is reported that since the removal 


Russian language from its privilege 
it is developing by free consent into 
franca for the multi-lingual Union. 
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A PLANET AND A STAR 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


ES, I know you love Narga and she 
Joyes you? And then in reply to the 
unspoken question in Orlon’s eyes I 

told him briefly how T ‘had been an unwilling 
to that evening scene in 
words of love had been 
to Maruchi 


spoken or any one 


‘Haye you 


else about it ? 


No, I. replied, T have kept your secret. 
Narga is her own mistress and except for the 
fact that she is‘a high priestess we would all 


welcome your union.’ 

‘That is the trouble. I have never dreamed 
of loving Narga clandestinely, but my lips have 
been sealed on account of Narga’s peculiar 
position. She warned me before and she repeated 
the warning this evening that if Karos and the 
‘other monks were to know that she has broken 
her vows and fallen in love with one of us 
our lives would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 
an re nu them would vanish in an instant 
‘hey aah eae will not offer her any violence 
inl gee ae y ont our whole party to death 

a achine. ; 


hat do 
=a GO you propose t ? 
he decision Bees teadout 


ihe ene rests with Narga. During all 
Phen pe we have been away her heart 
‘sense n with the struggle between her 


‘told ny and her 


own inclinations. I have 


ny danger co Ly one of us to be scared by 
a aa arga must choose between 
ent position and if she decides 
outwit the monks. I 
though he is 
had better” ae ae 
Aa er uchi i 
without a take Maruchi into 
ak See, Narga ha t yet 
wha oy, ANarg S not ye 
t to 0, and however strong 
do’. nothing to hasten 


what about the sneak? 
stout tn better than to carry & 
id me cannon Wing his‘neck? 
setine Naro, one, “You. will have to 
Y evening, for if Jomel 


tiga ot wor €n things would begin 
an Your a Safer for you to let me 


‘details. 


© “he would at once- 
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‘I agree, but I must meet her at least once.’ 

‘Let me come with you to guard against 
spying and eavesdropping.’ 

With this understanding 
for the night. 


we sought our beds 


XLI 


We were invited the next morning to meet 
Narga in the room where we had seen her before. 
Nabor went with us, but, Ganimet was mounting 
guard over the airship. Between him and Nabor 
it had been arranged that the machine should be 
watched day and night, either one or both of 
them being always present where the ‘Mundanus’ 
was kept. 

Maruchi related our adventures and experiences 
and sometimes Orlon and myself added a few 
Karos and some others were present 
and behind Narga sat three or four young 
women novices, all Jistening with eager interest 
to the story we had to tell. 

While speaking of what we had seen at 
Sipri Maruchi produced the instrument which had 
been presented to him by the scientists and 
handed it to Narga. She looked imto it and 
exclaimed after a minute that it was wonderful 
as she could see objects and people at a 
considerable distance outside. the room. The 
instrument went the round of the whole room 
and ejaculations of astonishment were heard 
from every one. When the penetroscope, as we 
had casually named the instrument for want of 
a better one, came back to Maruchi I took it — 
from him and peering into it saw Jomel, who | 
had not .been asked to join our meeting, ing 
about the entrance to the wing in whi 
were sitting. The sight of him gave me a su 
bright idea. With that imstrument in 
possession I could play the spy upon him 
more successfully than he could upon Orlon € 
any one else of us and it would not even | 
‘necessary for me to follow him. I at once asked” 
Maruchi to let me keep the instrument’ 

`- Certainly,’ said Maruchi and went 
the recital of his story. When he d 
_Pompos and mentioned how we 
two of them and afterwards re 
liberty. there were 
astonishment as very little wa 
Pompos and they were. supp 
dangerous and savage je. 
-hearers changed whe 

racy humour, 
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a vivid picture of the swaggering captain of the 
guard and the corpulent Governor of the White 
Gity and she nodded appreciatively when told of 
the acute and shrewd wit of Yoko. The account 
of the people in the City of the Kings not only 
amused her but set her thinking. 

Fancy a city, she said musingly, ‘peopled 
entirely by the descendants of kings and queens. 
And these people, as you say, have a lower 
| order of intelligence than the common people.’ 
site { would not put it that way. We found them 
i clinging to the memory of the past in a hopeless 
way and almost incapable of helping themselves. 
And consequently they had fallen lower and lower 
and lost all self-respect.’ 

‘Yet you find a man_and a woman among 
them, specially the woman Vanita.’ 

‘Yes, in other times she would have made a 
great queen. I trust she will play an important 
part in the new order of things.’ 

‘And you say you have roused them out of their 


apathy and made them work for their own 
enft ’ 
Tt was Orlon who woke them up and he 


spoke to them with the fire of a prophet. 

Narga casta swift glance of admiration at 
Orlon but she would not let her eyes linger 
long on his face lest they should betray the 
deeper emotion in her heart. 

Orlon said, ‘I merely obeyed Maruchi’s orders. 
He gives others credit because he is as modest 
as he is able.’ 

Narga said, ‘You are all modest and you are 
all wonderful. Now iell me of your visit to 
the Master and to Raba.’ 

Maruchi spoke with deliberation. ‘Something 
we may tell all but there are other things that 
we are not at liberty to speak about except to 
you alone, for you ate among the initiates.’ 
© Karos interrupted with some impatience, ‘Do 
you suggest thatthe Master told you, who were 
utter strangers, secrets which he would not 
‘ A gscinles o to us ? 

at is precisely what we mean, answered 
Maruchi, ‘and the Master knows that we shall 
respect even his unspoken wishes and what he 
was pleased to let us know in confidence is safe 
with nue ; 

What was your claim to the Masters i 
confidence ? I can hardly belieye— es 


‘Peace, Karos, broke in Narga in a voic 
authority while her eyes PA E aa 
‘you seem to forget yourself strangely. Who 
= has invited your belief or unbelief ? Who has 

constituted you the judge of the Masters discre- 
‘tion as to who are ‘worthy of his confidence? I 
fully understand what Maruchi means and he is 
“quite right. I think you are jealous, but such a 
feeling is unworthy of you’ 
= Karos held his peace. He was crest-fallen, 


chi. described in glowing language the 
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it not quite convinced that he had been rightly - 


the Master. 


physical appearance of ) 
‘There is no on 


murmured approvingly, 


Nate, 
ei 


him? Maruchi spoke of the Masters king -k 
and how he gave us lavishly of his wisdom i pes 
mentioned our visit to Raba without sayin oppo 
word about the secret passage and added hy v 
the Master had spoken to the pilgrims E alone 
concluded with a few men words. ` te Orlor 
Narga glanced at him once and then £ passe 
to Karos, ‘I would now be alone vitae aot h 
honoured visitors.’ i when 
Karos and the other monks left the rog ae 
though we could see they were anything i 3 
3 : Seep ES E S Dut Y 
pleased at their dismissal. 4 
‘And now tell me everything,’ said Narga with little 
frank eagerness. b M 
When Maruchi mentioned that the Maste 0% 
had taken us to Raba by the secret passage fl to the 
which he vividly described, and had displayi We 
miraculous powers, and how he had spoken tj other 
us every day and at night for hours on theff have 
deepest spiritual problems Narga was very much} before 
impressed and said, ‘You have been “greatly f you 
favoured and very rightly. But since the Masteri} seeme 
knew you were coming back here had he no} the w 
message, no commands, for me, his unworthy}} rather 
pupil ? || great 
‘He could hardly send any message through}} «8 bo 
us for we are outsiders and. know nothing aboul Q 
your Order. But he certainly spoke about yori on th 
as we did. f ady 
‘Whatever he said must be helpful to mei < pro 
Tell me what he said’ f Catch 
Maruchi looked slightly embarrassed anl E 
flashed a question at me with his eyes. Si the j 
question was whatever it would be right to ti tands 
Narga what the Master had said about her. And tion, 
then Maruchi spoke to Narga with some hesitt been , 
tion, I am not sure whether the Master wish) detect 
what he said 10 be repeated to you.’ al : 
i With swift intuition Narga turned to D ind 
You, Sahir, are my good friend, and I can tri Looki 
you to tell me all that the Master said. that 5 
would not mention to you anything that Tess, 
would not tell me to my face.’ BF hope , 
- I felt she was right and I repeated to” he Mischi 
what the Master had said about her. E in 


Narga listened with quiet attention: and 
said, ‘The Master must be right. [must * 
been impatient and I must have foolishly 
that I had no other trial to pass through. 


„y a little, but I hope, I shall have other 
think tities of speaking to you. 
oppor se for we saw Narga wanted to be 
We ue Maruchi and I came out with Nabor, 
alone. lit ered behind and probably some words 
Orlon EOT Narga and himself which we did 
passed be We had proceeded only a few steps 
not hear. Maruchi was somewhat 


ertook us. I 
atom Cj and. asked Orlon, ‘You had something 


sayin 
1ded hos 
ms. Ay 


1 tume] . 
With my 


he romi to tell Narga ?” i ‘ i 
Ling hu ‘Yes, you will know what it was about in a 
‘little while,’ R 
arga with EE asked no other question, but he 
became thoughtful. We came out. There was 
>». Master} no one about. Maruchi and Nabor went straight 
passag | tothe building where the airship was kept. 
displayel |} We followed more leisurely. As soon as the 
poken tp} other two were out of earshot Orlon said, I 
s on theif have asked Narga to meet me this afternoon 
ry much} before sunset in the wood. I have told her that 
y . 
greatly} you know all. She was not surprised. She 
> Master)} seemed to expect that you knew something from 
| he nef) the way you spoke to her just now. She was 
unworthy |} tather pleased than otherwise for she has very 
Steat faith in your friendship. She will meet 
through fj us both.’ 
ng abo ; Good As regards friend Jomel he will be 
out yo pate ecu whether by daylight or in the dark 
We shall not succeed in shaking him off, but 
} to me aR to give him a pretty shaking when I 
| um with his nose on the scent.’ 
sed an L told Orlo f : 
res, ‘Th the instrument 2. MY little plan and tapped 
ht to telil hands abst In my pocket. He rubbed his 
er, Anti} tion, Fie ane aa 1s eyes were full of admira- 
s hesitt been a uckled as he said, You would have 
wishel ff detectives Were oon Ìn the days when successful 
We foina considered the greatest men.’ 
te i „Nabor oe at work on the machine 
a He toting at th ım -as soon as he arrived. 
aid el Yt we shouga tO at work it occurred to me 
that he LEN I ould be always jn 
B hop. Spit a state of prepared- 
Ope t Pite of all “m i 
hell Misch; cr PeYent Jonel y vigilance I could not 
lto SE at thi Karos RAAF oom doing some serious 
interyie, ©Xcluded fr cen very much annoyed 
was AY With arga om the latter part of our 
monks et Who kue and although her authority 


i ew what if the 
mer int ena negpen fe 
herself as to look upon 


of l ; 
o ligon They would 
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to walk on till we 


that she had been 
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thoroughly and have found itin perfect condition. 
We may leave this moment if you like.’ 

This was reassuring. If we had not met 
Jomel at the monastery I would not have felt 
so anxious, The presence of this man portended 
danger, whether only to ourselves or to Narga 
also I could not say. I could only wait for the 
next turn of events, 


When we returned to our rooms we did not 
meet any one. Perhaps Karos and the other 
monks were engaged, but even Jomel was not 
to be seen. I thought Maruchi had a feeling that 
something was in the air, but he would ask no 
questions until we volunteered some information. 
He noted that we had been left to ourselves 
since our meeting with Narga, but said nothing. 

In the afternoon Orlon and I went out. I 
led him first towards the place where the machine 
was kept. I told him, ‘We must not go straight 
to the wood. We shall go out as if for a walk 
and enter the wood from the other end.’ 

We saw Jomel standing under a tree near 
the central entrance of the monastery, but he 
made no attempt to follow us as we turned our 
steps towards the open fields. 


‘That man has no interest in us at present,’ 
I said, ‘and he cannot follow without being seen. 
He wants to find out whether there is anything 
unusual between any one of us and an inmate 
of the monastery.’ 

Do you think he suspects anything about 
Narga and myself ? 

How can he? He has seen nothing, but he 
definitely suspects you, because you went out 
alone last evening and I prevented him from 
following you. No, I don’t think he has any 
suspicions about Narga, for in spite of her great 
beauty, she is believed to be above all human 
weaknesses. My own idea is that Jomel believes 
you went to meet one of the nuns or novices 
secretly, for if you had gone to meet a man I 
would not have stood in that man’s way when 
he tried to follow you. If he can find out any- 
thing there will bea terrible hubbub and J 
will have the time of his life’ 
~ Orlon rapped out, “My fingers are ite 
get round his throat? ; 

‘Leave him tome; I said, and we 
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on the ground of fear that I appeal to you, È 


I handed the glass to Orlon who saw what ; or Tear, 
guided by the inclination of your heart,’ 


I had seen and ground his teeth in anger. de : , c : 
said, ‘Don’t look like that when we meet Narga. So be it. But you must keep Jomel’s mouth 


Trust me torun Master Reynard Jomel to earth. closed . for this one night. Tomorrow let iin 
i We shall both meet Narga as if by accident and make up any tale he likes, for tomorrow I shal 
| you must be careful to greet Narga respectfully go away with you.’ 3 
like myself and not to kindle the love-light in ‘Very well. Tonight we shall take care of 
your eyes. Don’t let your eyes rove about In Jomel, We shall put the fear of instant deat 
search of Jomel and behave as if we are not into him if he dares to speak. so muchasa 


© Maru 
f drear 


being shadowed by any one.’ word against you or any one of us. You pit pnthusia 

Orlon readily promised implicit compliance your clothes -and other things together so that we Narsa, 
with my instructions. Through the glass T saw may leave early tomorrow morning.’ ny plac 
Narga entering the wood and Jomel, who had ‘I shall be ready, said Narga and then she) aba th 


he mon 
hen sh 
Orlo1 
Jomel 
pxuberal 
yes 10 
handson: 
passion 


io drawn nearer to her, flitting from cover to cover and Orlon exchanged a long,. clinging look, anl 
DR like a shadow. Orlon and myself were walking we strolled slowly back to the shaded. path in the 
i) slowly, for I wanted that we should meet Narga wood, in the vicinity of which Jomel ly 
| at a spot where there was plenty of cover so crouched and concealed. i 
that the spy could hide himself and overhear A single glance through the glass showed mi 
the first part of our conversation. Having where Jomel. was hiding behind a bush. | 
selected such a place we halted and a moment stepped up to the place and caught him by the 


later Narga appeared, moving towards us with scruff of the neck. I lifted him to his feet aly 4 

matchless grace, her long robe clinging to her whispered fiercely in his ear, ‘Raise a single oy a 
graceful figure. As she approached us we bowed and you are a dead man.’ I shifted my haul}? te 
low to her with deep respect and I opened the from the neck to the throat and squeezed it il No 
conyersation. . = he was red in. the face and his eyes bulged owk. m a 
- ‘This is a delightful surprise and a great Then I relaxed my hold without withdrawing i Spy nE 
honour, Lady Narga, I said. while with, the other hand I grasped him firmi Ca 


Women are quick-witted but Narga was by the arm and dragged him in front of Naf wish 
quicker than most. We had met by appointment and Orlon. ni l Spies w 
but from my words Narga understood that we Narga looked at him contemptuously but spok could 
should behaye as if we had met by accident. no word. Orlon’s eyes blazed in fierce wrath, Wihands y 
She replied smilingly, I am pleased to meet he controlled himself and spoke in an even voti 
wae T come here some time of an afternoon. Weise iny a your - curiosity is ral 
I started talking of our visit to the Whi unhealthy and may make you ill? i pd 
City and led the ro to the open ne ee T propelled Jomel in the direction. from wi 
no one could follow us unseen and where we ye had entered’ the wood: A tunnin. HI 
were out of earshot of any eavesdropper. Then hid Narga and: Orlon from our eyes; oi “ont 
_ dowering my voice I told Narga that she had moments later Orlon: overtook us with 27 
been followed by Jomel who was even then hiding swift strides, and asked me, ‘What do r 
in the shrubbery. ss propose doing with this viper ?’ . en 
_ ‘How do you know ? asked Narga in surprise. ‘We must take great care of him, tonight | 
= I told her of the instrument I had with me must not trust him out of our S6 
and Orlon added that he also had seen Jomel moment. Tomorrow we shall cease to hay 
following her. interest in him’ icine aa! 
‘What do you propose doing ? asked Narga. _ Karos and the. other fellows may want 

_ ‘I shall catch him now in your presence, but him away with them? ' i 

; No fear. Jomel is too good a friend 


2 


him from carrying any tale he pleases to Karos “:, _ ER j AEDE 
i nA ‘ I explained to Jomel in:a few terse. 

‘The matter. rests in your hands that so long as he obeyed us he would b 
safe, He was going to take, his ev 


night 
ed 


Snes y] 
nA 


D eE ee T | 
D | 
p 
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must not look likea frightened rabbit. Laugh 


£ Maruchi, Nabor and 
fiend hey stared hard at now and let us see how you do it.’ 


yOu. Bee y intimal i] there. ; 

i were a. fy explained everything. When _, Jomel laughed.* It was a horrid cackle while 

S mouth 1, but I preng and Orlon loved each other his lips and face formed into a hideous grin. 

r let him fF said th Nargi aye with us the next.morning . Orlon clapped him on the back so vigorously 
uld lea that he winced and wilted. ‘Never mind about 


v I shal 


the - excitement were 


7) Narga WO 
iame hment and 


: laughing, cried Orlon, ‘you wear the winsome 
. = ISe 
'pbounded: = shook hands with Orlọn. smile. : 
warmly bright 


C 
e -care of ÎN l 
mt deh H Maruchi of such a, union,’ he exclaimed And Jomel smiled. It was nearly as 
wab E forestall, ‘and Sahir told me you loved as the laugh. 
Ba a ‘but I was doubtful whether there was  . In our own rooms we made a careful dis- 


> that ne EP slabs for love in-her heart. _ Praise „be: to position of our forces. We made Jomel sit with 
DA has materialized! Not all his back to the wall while we sat close to him 


that my dream 


Hien 1 fhe monks and spies in Mars can keep, Narga in a semi-circle so that we could easily reach him 
o al ien she has made up her mind to go with us. by putting-forth our hands. When a man came 
m y wef Oron shook hands with Nabor and Ganimet. in with our food we told him to bring Jomeľs 
Reel fome] was bewildered by the sight of all this. share also and he did so at once. 


ixuberance of spirits, but when Ganimet with his We had just begun to take our food when 


at! Mfeyes rolling horribly and his large and un- Karos and another monk came in. Karos looked 
ms byt handsome face distorted with real or feigned surprised and said, “Jomel, where have you been 
; feet an passion lurched towards Jomel with his huge all the evening ? 2 I thought you were coming to 
single ty hands clawing the air the spy let out a squeal take your meal with us.’ i 
my Wig f terror and clung to me, trembling violently. Jomel looked at us and we looked at him. 
| I laughed and pushed Ganimet away. Our looks were not at all menacing but they 


zed it tli 


‘No manhandling, I said, ‘besides, Jomel here were very eloquent. Jomel said, ‘I have been- 


ulged owi. 7 EE el hi oquent. 
drawing ite OY particular friend” and I patted the shivering with your distinguished guests here. They have 
vim. firmly Bee eey on the back. : been very kind to me? 
“of Naw hy aes made a grimace of disappointment Maruchi said, ‘Our friend here has travelled a 

jl wish we were back to the good old times when great deal and we find his conversation very 


Pies were summarily hanged and shot. I, feel I entertaining. Let him spend this evening with 


but spb Renta t c 

wrath, W aa Sh ich this rascals neck with my bare us since we shall be leaving very. soon . A 
ven voit out the slightest compunction. You beard what the Lady Narga said; 
js maiti L ; rejoined Karos. ‘She holds confidential conver- 


+ vee sations with you and she will detain you here’ 

XLII © We have bi y from our own world f 
We. hadeio ‘We have been away from our own world tor 
Tomel, Th 0. -be very careful about the man quite a long time and we hope to have Lady 
vith lott before eerie were to slip through our hands Narga’s permission to depart. If it has pleased. 
s do w Brave’ com i ready to leave it might lead to her to converse _with us in confidence on high” 
P tragedy. pation and perhaps to & ghastly subjects we feel very -highly honoured.” The 

| Tg he. same time we could hot think great Master Ashan favoured — us~ with his 

Sent hands upon him, for apart from Confidence and what he told us was intended for 


igh Wn disinclinati 
pave e ae cen to do so there were Karos the Lady Narga’s ears alone.’ ” 

= Baie reckoned with and we had _ You are very fortunate. Eyen the Lady 
rant 10 less th to avoid aconftct with them. Narga takes your part against us.’ 


an the fear of instant and sudden Tt was no part of our plot to precipitate a- 
misunderstanding or a quarrel with the monks. — 
Maruchi spoke with the adroit tact that never 
0 be gr failed him. ‘Hardly that, Karos. The I 
arm in eat friends, for I walked with Narga had to be careful like ourselves. 
© positions the rest of us had taken wise and we have been fortunate in meetin 
Toes of escap aed effectively prevented and the other holy men here,’ oa) 
panel that > I was engaged in persuad- _, This soft answer had the 
that Ded ; “to Karos and his companion wi 

; m sat up late that ni 
s fo orni 


Woul 
achery Ae ae Jomel from attempting 
d e fear I put into him as we 
our quarters. Outwardly, we 
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About midnight Orlon and myself took Jomel 
to his room and tied and gagged him securely so 
that he could neither move nor cry out. We did 
not want him to witness our departure or to 
know when we left. We closed the door of his 
room from outside. Returning to our own rooms 
we put on our own clothes and laid aside those 
that the monks had given us. Some of these 
clothes were on board the airship. We had 
nothing to carry for Nabor and Ganimet had 
taken away everything belonging to us. Orlon 
told us that he had gone out to take from 
Narga a large bag containing her clothes, 
and he had put it away ina locker in our 
airship. She had also told him that she would 
come out very early before any one else 
was up and that we should await her- half 
way between the monastery and the airship. 

For Orlon there was no sleep that night. 
Maruchi slept a little while I had a few short 
snatches of uneasy sleep. Half an hour before 
dawn Orlon aw-ke Maruchi and myself by 
touching us gently, and we came out of our 
rooms and listened for any sound from Jomel’s 
room or any other part of the building. There 
was stillness everywhere and we silently passed 
out into the open. Orlon ran swiftly with 
noiseless feet to assure himself that Nabor and 
‘Ganimet were ready at their post, and he 
returned and whispered that everything was right. 
We then looked anxiously towards the door that 
led to the apartments of Narga. 

There was a cool breath of the coming 
morning. in the air. The light of the stars was 
paling and not many were visible. Our own 
planet was fading in the growing light and in 
the east the grey of the dawn was dispelling 

_ the blackness of the night, 


As we Strained our eyes in the direction from 
which we expected Narea to appear we heard a 
frightful uproar near the rooms we had occupied 


and knew at once that Jomel had been discovered 
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and his tale had been told. The next i 
two doors in two parts of the building 
flung open. From the first issued Narea bi 
startled look in her eyes, and from ae it 
emerged the monks with Karos at their head 
Jomel well behind the rest. Narga Cast 
glance at them and then she ran like then 
urging us with her right hand to hurry back 
the airship. The monks were furious and 5 
shouting death to us all. Their object Was to 
between us and the ship and prevent us ta 
boarding it. But they were not young, they q 
big and heavy men and they were too clog 
one another to be able to run fast. 


Orlon made a movement of going towa hot beei 
Narga but Maruchi seized him firmly and gpfhe sol 
ran to the ship he said, ‘The monks could pntirely 
us by merely holding us. Narga herself yal Assumes 
us to reach the machine. She is quite safe’ ldt 

The monks were still at some distance mip S 
we ran up to the machine. Maruchi afte gre 
clambered in at once but Orlon insisteliftake to 
waiting for Narga. ‘piypes 7 

Seeing that we had given them the slipifrom ea 
monks turned to intercept Narga. They smi rom c 
out with the intention of barring her way Me 
airship, though they merely thought that {person s 
wanted to save us from their fury and hal ogically 
suspicion that she intended to join . our fi It i 
They might as well have tried to catch a Hattitudes 
flying through the air. Narga was out thon physical 
them like a flash end the moment she was Wi realit 
reach Orlon caught her in his outspread mg" ai 
and swung her on to the machine and spaig Hese tt i 
after her. There came a horrified gasp slpelieve 
smothered yell from the monks. Nabor MA SYchice 
on the switch charging ihe protecting wires nipt 
the machine with the electric current an fi 
and the monks who tried to lay hold oig 
machine were thrown back staggering © a 
reeling, the machine ran a short distant? 
rose swiftly into the air. ; 


(To be contin 
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iling THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHO-PHYSICS IN WESTERN AND 


om the oj EASTERN THINKING 

eir head 

A By KURT F. LEIDECKER 

i e Wp 

wry h 

a ada of the psychical to the and the purely physiological and biological — 


wae E sph ee fife been one of the vexing absolutely in isolation, as they do the psychical 
ig, they yy problems in Western philosophy and, —by which we here understand the spiritual, 
too clog like every problem in metaphysics, has the mental and the conscious in general. 
‘ hot been settled. The reason is very patent. There can be as little relation or communica- 
Bt a rhe solution of philosophical questions depends tion between the two as there can be between 
ks could f putirely upon the attitude which a person a thing and its image in the mirror, provided 
orself wufhssumes. No consensus of opinion, however, we do not invoke the aid of a miracle which, 
> Safer’ Brould be possible were it not for the fact that though permissible, is yet neither scientific nor 
er he great variety of attitudes which people philosophic. We characterize this doctrine as 
a A towards life, can be reduced toa few dualism in its uncompromising form. In its 

ypes which are very clear-cut and distinct milder form, dualism accepts physical and 
the slipMfrom each other. Conclusions follow logically psychical reality in their distinctive qualities, 
e ffrom certain assumptions, and, likewise, a but endows them with properties producing 
ht thar gPetson’s behaviour and habit of thinking flows reactions in the other. Sometimes itis the 
and hal#ogically from his attitude. physical which stimulates and encroaches on 


„our i It is possible to take two fundamental the psychical, at other times the psychical 
catch a Hiattitudes toward the 


out thiol: N problem of psycho- determines.changes in the physical. Such a 
«wane pysical relationships. One is to acknowledge view is tenable but has to face many difficulties 
spread aie Tdlity, the other is to deny it. In the first which monism attempts to correct. If both 


d sprang re Wis a matter of ‘inclination whether we the physical and the psychical are capable of’ 
gasp Anlppcleve merely 


abor WmPsychical and th ma parallelism between the interacting, then both must share certain 


wires BE a definien e physical, or in the existence qualities and their nature cannot differ very 
a a sychicn ae influence of the physical on the much. Thus, why not allow only the physical 
0 


eee | possibility, vice versa. Belief in the _or the psychical ? _The various manifestations 
Fotono" 10 meang y a any relationship whatever by may then be considered modes of one being. - 
By indioatet ai belief in the spiritual. It A religious person,- or one believing in the 
tinsel) 1° existence a the „person has no faith in supremacy of the spiritual, would, in taking 
Bhysicg) TA of the Spiritual, everything being this step, fear to be thrown together with rank 
é oe ut it also may mean materialists. Scientists, on the other hand, 
3 ets nature spiritually are apt to reduce spiritual to physical reality, 
Y gradat u ese views—and there are and should they not be willing to do so 1 
a er one ng from the greater or would lay themselves bare to the ch 
biog tt Or the o Willing to allow either the inconsistency. 
Psychica . In the treatment of the psych 
problem it has always been the ter 
Western thinkers not only to acce 


_ traditional views, but t 


na W 

aeoe ec. ones 
“Proble Strict Parallelism ? 
Ye undas, The Sm reall 


general premise of all Western speculators 
about the psycho-physical is that thought is 
completely other than the reality about us. 
They artificially separate the contents of 
consciousness and hypostatize certain elements. 
Mind and soul is known only from what they 
are about, yet they are set up as separate 
entities in a complex world. Likewise, 
tangible matter is known only in those qualities 
“which affect our mental and psychological 
apparatus, yet it is treated. as a foreign 
‘substance. ‘The correctness of these premises 
‘as. we hinted in the beginning depends on 
our attitude. Strictly, they can neither be 
proven nor disproyen. All we can say is that 
they lead us on to conclusions which are not 
wholly acceptable either to the scientist or a 
religious consciousness. 

Let us see in what light the psycho- 
physical problem appears in Hindu: philosophy. 
As we cannot go into a detailed discussion of 
intricacies of language and thought we must rest 
content with a summary picture and an abstract, 
as iv were, from the Hindu outlook -on life. 


When we reflect on life and the universe 

we make use of what the Germans call a 
certain Einstellung, that is, we turn away from 
our habits of doing, the ordinary routine of 
everyday existence, that is, as we “commonly 
say, we stop and think. This is a most signi- 
= ficant act, for immediately the world assumes 
_ anoyel aspect. We become aware that this 
_ world in which we acted and-were acted upon 
a While ago is, to speak with Schopenhauer, 
our idea, Itis all content of our conscious- 
ness. | Mind and the “psychical” are the 
necessary conditions of our experience and 
whatever is is merely our experience. The 
- importance of this insight for the mind-body 
problem consists in that we cannot talk about 
„a physical influencing a psychical or a 
psychical influencing a physical, but that the 
_ psychical is to the physical like’ the tree to the 
leaf. The existence of the tree is the necessary 
condition of a particu ar leaf. The existence 
of the tree does not cause the leaf, but 


_ is necessarily, or from principle, or a — 


~ priori contained “in the concept of the 
* Teaf, And thus the wholé universe in Hindu 
thinking is not an interaction of physical 
nd psychical reality, but one mighty mani- 
tion of consciousness. 4 Seoni 
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‘with that of the universe in 


CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collec 


What practical consequences anita í 
such a view and how are the phenomena t 
are explained on the basis of a psycho-phy 
relationship to be evaluated in this theg ) i 

In the first place we must rid ourselye 
the generally accepted, though soi 
antiquated, idea of a pantheism underlyiy Y 
Hindu world image. That any pank 
thing or any collection of things is Godi 
best very unphilosophical and Hindu sny 
tion cannot be charged with that. Thep 
daring step which ancient Indian philosg 


took was to identify the essence of the mp% 


the fon pee 


Upanishad phrase tat tvamasi, That art ù o: | 

Not this limited complex of feeling quii wae 
called the body, nor that complex of thoy 
and ideas called the mind is suppose 


be identical with the world; but the# 


above. 
hers, 
meanin 


An 


i tions 
This identity has, indeed, been distil karma 


with the fond and font of the All. 


ai psyche 
logical 


also by idealists in the West in thei 
of knowledge. But the East has nev 
satisfied with this intellectual discov 
went farther than that and asserted that 
identity must be made an object of expel 
The only way is full realization of the $ 
of this metaphysical truth. Herem 
happiness and bliss, ananda, which ev) 
‘sage wishes to attain. It also SUP. 
basis of all morality. Not only is 2 ® 
person good by nature, but the realizi 
‘oneness with all can lead to no 
thought. si E RNN AA 

_ Although, generally, Hin 
‘defined the ultimate reality in. 
as That, This is WO} 


ROBLEM OF 


i ` itude. But 
into a personal attitu 

cee oP that the Hindus generally do 
ae the sense of asking a favour or 
a Their prayer is rather a 


ra A 
a petition. o 
a = collecting oneself, which has the 


ance of putting oneself De touch 
si taphysical world-ground. 
vith the m° E finally what benefits are to 
T we i pee this particular Hindu attitude, 
be derive a dnt picture from that usually 
we got ‘Hi dus. Pessimism is in order for 
drawn of Hinaus. R A F 
those only, who see no escape trom zme Tol” 
of rebirths, samsara. Salvation lies in the 
vital realization of the unity of all, as described 
above. Since, however, net all are philoso- 
phers, they cannot fully comprehend the 
meaning of the metaphysical solution and their 
unhappiness has always been taken as typical 
of Hindu life and religion. Lhe Vedantin, 
on the contrary, presents the picture of con- 
tentment, for he ever keeps the object of his 
realization in view. He need not, like the 
Yogin, take recourse to physical means in 
order to get in touch with the highest reality, 
as he carries it deep within himself. 
_ And here we should point out the implica- 
oa which the theories of re-incarnation and 
“rman have as far as the problem of the 
| eno Physical organism is concerned. The 
Bay of the Hindu who is unafraid to 
4a agat conclusion and to accept it 
otis He becomes apparent when we 
oe unt the following. 
samsara, y o a pe the round of rebirths, 
World eng ie he ically stopping only at the 
Submit to their é egm again in the next Kalpa, 
j To. 4 a quietly and without com- 
W Postulate a go p old their belief they. must 
| “entity —the psychical mechanism 
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of the Western world—and a corporeal entity 
which is the body, with this difference that in 
the Hindu concept of body is included a 
finally assorted mass of material elements, 
starting with the tangible elements constituting 
the body proper and ending with an ethereal 
substance representing the mind-stuff. The 
same laws which govern the physical world 
hold good im all classes of “matter.” Action 
and reaction, cause and effect, stimulus and 
response are inviolable behaviours in these 
realms, and the totality of such forces is 
called karman, i.e., action. This action may 
be good or evil, leading to a pleasant or an 
unpleasant future life. It is to be noted that 
thought falls under the same category, produc- 
ing good or evil karman. In as much as it is 
the nature of living bodies to react and to act 
spontaneously, karman is inevitably accumula- 
ted, and the only hope of a person consists in 
diminishing his pile of evil karman and 
building up more and more good karman 
around the nucleus of his self or atman. 


all those dangerous rocks before which the 
Western thinkers halted, faltered or turned 
back. Tt is ruthless in its consistency, but at 
the same time, or, rather, because of its 
relentlessness, it is blind. Hence that mightiest 
of all human struggles—equalled by the 
‘medieval ery for salvation from original sin— 
the struggle to get out of the round of rebirths, 
to be released and to attain peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. And India did find the 
solution in the sublimest of all truths that the 
individual self is identical with the All, that 
atman equals brahman, and that in knowle 
or realization, vidya, salvation is to 

F found. te < ga ` A brake See eke STI D> 
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This is a consistent doctrine. It avoids 


A TRILOGY OF PARADOXES 
By FRANK C. BANCROFT, Jr. 


‘MONG Europeans who have become 
f “seasoned” by a considerable residence 


in this country, the common assump- 
tion is that Indian temperament is at 


bottom paradoxical and therefore beyond 
ordinary human comprehension. If the 
personal reference may be pardoned, this is a 
matter of considerable interest to myself, for 
in itlies the influence which has kept me 
here much longer than I had originally 
intended and which largely occupies my 
„attention as I make ready to depart. This 
matter of paradox deserves attention, for it is 
more complicated than we generally assume. 
Often what we regard as paradoxes are mere 
superficial disparities which tend to dissolve 
themselves as we learn more of the real 
meaning below. Again, more significantly, 
sometimes the so-called paradox is a bona fide 
conflict, č. e, apparently paradoxical conduct 
‘results from the fact that an individwal-in- 
‘society is a complex affair and that the forces 
which impinge upon him at one time lead him 
to feel, think, speak and act in one way, and 
_ later in a different. However much experience 
‘and patient analysis correct understanding of 
Such a situation may demand of us, there is 
„nothing mysterious or occult about it; once 
we realize the nature, the intensity, the 
„complexity and frequency of these currents, 
„the conduct becomes natural enough. Indeed 
in this sense human’ nature is paradoxical 
in varying degrees the world over. 

But there is a set of facts which tend 
to make Indian temperament perhaps a shade 
more paradoxical than most. After a brief 
examination of them, we shall proceed to the 


_ task of attempting to unravel three of the — 


paradoxes which most commonly confuse the 
minds of those foreigners who are interested 


in understanding the people among whom — 
Even in settled conditions of — 


_ they live. 
culture there is always a certain amount of 
yerennial conflict between the desires and 
ts of the individual and folkways and 
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itions of his group. dadeaditidsshanccrbiakcangrsc: 


have provided the skeletons of nine. ae 
per cent of European novels and dramas h i of 
the origins of those literary forms tof man 
present day. It is always interesting tection 
watch the reactions of people who havehMivardh 
told that they may not have something yifhticulat 
they very much want, or that they u 
accept something for which they haves 
inclination. i 

This normal conflict is drastically accent 
ed in India today by two principal fi 
‘In the first place her entire national 
beginning at the top and percolating dom 
the very bottom, is coerced by a polit 
a cultural, an economic, a religions mi 
social pressure from without. In otherw 
that very agency which usually repre 
‘stability elsewhere—that is to say, the ly 
corporate entity, society—here is a souwi 
conflict of the most violent nature “f° U 
but natural that when the stabilizer t s life 
runs on a loose pulley its componenlhy 
will not tend to manifest a high deg? 
stability. It requires a stretch of the 
‘tion to grasp the second fact, for 
stridently at variance with this one 
simply this : That Indian society is, P 
extremely conservative. Now we av 
somewhat closer to the central sow’ | 
this paradox. Do you not see "i 
characteristically close-knit and sta 
Organism is called upon to live in © 
change and in continuous conflict with 


man b 
men, ] 
hct in tl 
several 


India. 


or tances : 5 ae ; l 
joiunstan® abe oi things which are 
d Pe eccentric to the customarily 
nsider | behaviour of her Sex, caste” and 
escribe long as these forces have rélatively 
a é is a toleřably unified individual. 
- the centripetal ones 
come in the shape of 
Rcd ee soci nory) ; perhaps in 
ninc nscicnce (È e; social mer y) ; perhay 


: haps in that of fear of 
rms to fyrimand ; perhaps in t Ty : 
pri >| Tnwardly and 


in similar circumstances, 
act in this fashion. Thus to an examination 
Ly aceeniifiseveral gencral classes of confusing: conduct 
neipal fiiIndia. Sey see 
ational 
F I 

ting dom . 

a polit ORGANIZING ABILITY 

gious aij Europeans (and not infrequently Indians 
other wiuselves) are ‘often taken aback by the 
r represi that the latter exhibit a 
y, the leg of organizing power. 
a ee La’ those of this country should 
wure Bie, US respect, for their family and 


bilizer lil life is perhaps th b ar ae f 
ponent} Md. Ty an Twa e best disciplined in the 


Among all peoples, 


1 dege fh “lightest, doubt about who wields supreme 
the m a ot about the exact relationship 
for it if ae between every member and all’ 
ODER: Bach’ has his duties: and 


3 sBtEsses or falls short. So in the 
ofc StOUS ; each caste, each class, 
= S strictly docketted and 

> likeraiclock wane Such 


so conspire that she thinks: 


begin to- 


or paternal : 


lamentable - 


dian household there is not 
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split asunder ' by“ schisms, factions and 
disintegrations. Whence the paradox ? 

There are two principal sources, one 
external and one internal and both comparable 
to the fact that an unused member tends to 
atrophy. Ordinary Indians have not had the 
‘opportumity to order their own corporate 
‘affairs literally for centuries. From the 
feudal stage (which. was a world-phenomenon 
‘and which produced the general irresponsibility: 
whieh forms the principal problem of demo- 
cracy to this day) they passed under first, the 
Muslim domination and then the British. It 
‘has become part of their very nature to look 
up for orders rather than in and out for 
corporate plans. That particular. function of 
the human personality which enters . into 
voluntary and sustained corporate enterprise 
has lain dormant so long that it can scarcely 
be wakened in a tryce. Collateral with this 
is the internal fact. The traditional Hindu 
family is a benevolent despotism in which 
each member performs certain duties but in 
which he seldom has to exercise the disciplined 
initiative which is the heart of voluntary 
corporate enterprise. During his youth he 
does what he is told ; in his maturity he does 
the telling and others obey. Between these 
two periods there is nothing. 


The educated young man who is expected 


to share in voluntary enterprise today is egregi- 


tie school and college. 


the surprise which came to me when I became 


aware of the juvenile disciplines under which 
college students live in Calcutta. S 


ey are potential terri 
and on the other 
oiana dota 
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the very embodiment of self-asserting arrog- 
ance—or a supine willingness once more to 
be “squshed” down into the little compartment. 


IL 


REGARDING THE PHYSICAL 


Before coming to India it was my impres- 
sion that the tendency to separate the spiritual 
and the physical into sharp dichotomy is a 
Hebrew trick and that in India I would find 
a more penetrating realization of their inter- 
relation. Certainly the expectation cannot 
be considered entirely without foundation. 
Tt has become a truism to remark that India’s 
traditional and characteristic contribution to 
the world of thought is that all things are 
One. The final word of India in the 
metaphysical realm is monism, pure or quali- 
fied, And that of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition is dualism, sharp or mystically 
softened. The latter had failed to satisfy me 
and I hoped to find a vital interpretation of 
the former in the life of contemporary India. 
How pitiably naive—to expect unity of life 
in the India whom history, internal and 
external, has torn to bits! At any rate, such 
‘was my hope; but what did I find? I have 
never known any people in whose minds and 
actions there exists a more categorical 
disjunction of spiritual and physical than my 

Indian friends of the moment. The very 
word “physical” has become an accepted 
adjective of contempt and aspersion and 
everything pertaining to the physical life of 

man is regarded as inimical to his spiritual 

development. And yet, when this troubled 
life of psycho-physical conflict is terminated, 
the corpse is escorted to the burning-ghat 
by the ery “Hari Om.” 

How is it that India has so conspicuously 
relinquished her birthright? Have I fallen 
into some grave error of insight when I 
presume that the fruits of monism should be 
not asceticism, 
which conceives the physical as a medium of 


expression for spiritual values? Tt cannot = 
be answered that such a spirit as I : 
to the India of a century th 
today. Is not the ascetic usi 

of the ri 
the Greek Rabindranath? — 


fairly 
describe pertains 
ago, but not to 
Mahatmaji still 
ople than 


m..e to the liking 


but a sacramental attitude 
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Gandhiji is of the flesh-and-bone of Sin the 
Stylites and Savanarola. Such a dispor) alo 
is what is commonly acċepted as hopi tec 
the India of today. Before the turde pro 
can find light, it must pull in the heda do 
limbs, representing the five senses. Thes wh 
are not servants helping the individual} me 
pilgrimage, but traitons leading him ineyiyf} ani 
into the nether abyss.. ne 

This paradox is considerably more diff tre 
to resolve than the previous one; in h 
it is something of a real paradox. Bit ste 
must attempt to scale its battlem se 

In the first place, it must be rementi be 
that in all lands the philosophy ot of 
enlightened ones and the psychology o ot 
common people do mot at all points coin 1 
It is extremely doubtful that the ordina ; 
of Indian men and women ever undei i 
let alone vitally adopted, any form of mot k 
Early they came to, realize that undiscip "i 
sense expression led to a deteriorati 2 
spiritual life, so they broke their woni > 
into two inimical halves and called tf p 
heaven and the other hell. In the rali T 
sex, hell became permissible only g 
marriage, when it somehow got itse g 
muted into a kind of heaven. Tms | 3 
little hard to understand, but the priest i 
it was so, so it must be. It isa q 
easy solution of the moral problem to : 
placard “bad? over the physical and 
over the so-called spiritual an I 
that. Everyone can perceive the i 
(or thinks he can). ; t 

But even among the it 


themselves, there was at work a @ 
was inevitably tending toward 
Prue it is, they said, that all # 
bottom spiritual, and that, rightly S 
and properly controlled the phy?” - 
the i of the spiritual _ 

fr 4 
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e inimical to spiritual realization. short, was a womanless existence, a eae 
she senses OF nd asceticism. with which I quickly came to sympathize ! 
a human beings usually forget As usual, my first reaction was narve. Had 
during the process and somewhere I not been told that East and West were 


the point line apotheosize the subsidiary poles asunder? Here it seemed, were young 
along. the losing sight of the goal. Thisis men who were not young men in the sense 
techniques te} 


happened in India. Un- I had previously understood—beings peculiarly 

probabl he as E oa of holiness was interested in young women. No doubt their 
doubtedly a unified life in which the physical, studies, athletics, pecuniary worries, and 
mo spiritual worked spontaneously politics completely filled their minds and 
mee A this end, discipline was spirits. In the beginning, from time to time, 

d organically. To S ? Ay Pp g r é 
eae a But, on the way, holiness was I vaguely wondered whether it was not India 
noes iscipli j i idered a country of 

sferred to the discipline itself and the which I had always considered a try 
“hal man” became the one who lashed, romance, but at length I began to conclude jy 
wel and lacerated his body into sub- that this had no doubt been false testimony f 
eien. Alas! While “brother ass” was of the order of “Mother India,” “Uncle 
being whipped into harness the sweet meaning Sham,” ete. I stoically resolved to adjust my 
of life had scampered off into the woods of thinking to the facts. 
oblivion. But then, gradually, I began to detect in 

But the worst has not been said. If my companions a suspicious proclivity to read 
Indians as a whole had been willing and able lyric poetry and to creep clandestinely into 
scrupulously to follow the implications of this the more erotic Western films. Furthermore, 
philosophy—i.e., if the people had turned when the formality wore off, I became aware 
wholesale into one hundred per cent ascetics, that at times their conversation sought levels © 
yogis, sannyasis and brahmacharis, there different from those of metaphysics and f 
would have soon been a wholesome reaction politics. Again, the pictures in their rooms § 
which would have blown the lid sky-high. were not all of Bhagat Singh (I was in Lahore) @ 
But they were not so easily to be trapped. and the Taj. Most inconsiderate of them—to M 


only # They evolved a professional clique of scape- force me into another mental adjustment. 
itself tM goats (at Benares and elsewhere) and ‘Then I began to inquire whether romance had 
This | Commended themselves to a permanent blame- really always been contraband in India. Had 9 
, priest ee These, they said, were the ideals the moon, the fields, and the rivers always i 
a temp" ae ae life. They were “holy men.” But, been of purely astronomical, botanical and} 
to bi emselves, it was necessary, for the work geological interest? Little by little I wasi 


and f ee world, that there should be “worldly acquainted with the fact that in North India Me 
let probl Thus, no doubt unconsciously, the there was: to this day a predilection for the $i 
e dite 5 nee the good life was flubbed. And more erotic of the Persian poets and that inf 

9 the physi a of India’s present attitude toward Bengali there: had been certain Vaishnav. 
a ‘this Ree life is that she still groans under versifiers of similar stamp. And then J 
alee apy legacy. : received primary introduction into the meta- 
oe physics of Radha and Krishna. Tagore, of 

course, was to be interpreted purely m 

physically. I wondered. <.. 2 
Now, Lam sorry to say, the cat is 
the bag. It happens to be a fact t 
y are Indian young men 


Til 
PRECARIOUS RoMANCE 


daughters today. With the exception of a 
slowly - increasing number of clandestine 
|. departures, external relations go on today 
much as, before. But the tide is rising and 
one day, not in. the , very distant future, 
romance will once more come into its own in 
India. It isin the mind and blood of the 


people and murder will out. It. is already — 


| “outing” more than nine-tenths. of the popula- 
f | tion realize. But the price is often cruel and 
| the percentage of broken, hearts is sadistically 
i} i high. 
|, howeyer,, that this curve will decrease as its 
cause increases. , This is the positive side of 
[| the law of diminishing returns. 
| Thus this paradox resolves itself compara- 
tively simply. Superficially one wonders how 
it can be possible that a people uniquely 
irich, in romantic imagination can’ be almost 


is, 
. ‘| completely starved of it in experiment. In 
i ithe first place, the repression itself is no doubt 
|| responsible for much of the lyrical exuberance, 
st aS is the case in all times and countries. 
| “The sweetest songs are those that tell of 
|| saddest thought.” Keep a romantic young 
‘man seyerely solitary at ten o'clock on a 
| full-moon night and the odds are. that he will 
| write a poem—though not so good a one as’ 

if he had done a little preliminary laboratory’ 
E work. Much of what remains of the paradox 
is further resolved by realization of the fact 
that, the present constricted social order is not 
an immemorial one in India. Time was when 
young men and young women had considerably 
ore prenubial freedom than today. Numerous 
invasions, and particularly the Mussalman 
vasion, did much to tighten things up. 
Sudden and unaccustomed congested living in 
1 place like Calcutta has in recent times 


cit 


There is some consolation in the fact, - 


FE 


increased the difficulty, by making COntag 
more inevitable and more dangerous, he 
really not a paradox. It is a S0cio-historiog 
complex. Se 


AN ATTITUDE ` 

No claim is advanced that these “solutions” 
adequately or even correctly get to the bottom" 
of the three paradoxes dealt with. No doubt 
continued living and thought in India woud 
produce newer and deeper insights into the’ 
nature of them. And even if these three were. 
satisfactory, there remain dozens. of ‘others. 
which baffle us foreigners. My only hope is 
that the assumption and the method are 
correct. The assumption is that Indian nature’ 
is human nature and that the laws which affect 
it are those which affect the rest of us, however 
different the particular contemporary and 
historical facts may be. The method is that 
of sympathetic effort to ‘understand and 
suspended judgment. The former presumes 
a certain social attitude toward one’s fellow- 
men as a whole, and the latter a rather difficult 
and always bothersome condition of the 
judement—7.¢., that of stable disequilibrium. 
Our judgment always wishes to rush into port 
and to settle down in the haven of- accepted 
attitudes and neat formulae. This permits us 
to make speeches and write articles, but it does 
not permit us to go ahead in the vital process 
of growing in understanding. , For what itis 
worth, T offer this as a fruitful spirit in which 
foreigners may enter into rapport with Indian 
people. Of course those who come only to 
tour, to rule, to convert, or to exploit,. will not 
be interested. Fortunately, these by no means 


constitute the entire European constituency — 
in India today. f iE 
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PRINTING IN INDIA TODAY—ITS NATIONAL ASPECT 
j Jy l 
a - I. By C F. ANDREWS 
loubt E : iti ; 
1D t in my writing case now for I 
ould I mae 7 oma kabi paper T ee i ARE - ue AO se o 
O the from Nitindranath, the grandson of Rabindra than a T ago i a d W ONE ate lets 
were’ Nath Tagore. Before he died, he told me very object for Wee (OHI COIR at E 
thers’ {| much about his own ideals and I have embodied already set hi a te antes eee 
‘a these conversations in this paper. determined to 3 Pee oule o oai 
pe 1s Germany is today in the throes of a great of printing n in. India an artistic school 
arg revolution which represents a tremendous reaction finest art p inti g RE arna a a 
ture on the part of the younger generation against h pe pendula Bure and, smerig 
ffect the cruelty and falsehood of Versailles. At the .in t ote me a pamphlet beautifully set up 
ever time that this Peace was forcibly imposed upon — ea % T if See gamer ee 
and! Germany, I wrote an article in The Modern aborts Sumac ane co ees 
al Review - (August, 1919) called ‘A Peace: that is the S PE aa He tellg no, homiga 
that } No Peace? condemning the dishonourable way þ ea ith thera toe e Eortngere . missionaries 
and ‚in which that peace had been made. At the t site Tee en m eeg pm Hace ers 
ae end of that article, which was actually finished be ubli ao aoe Fa pecan willal pepe 
: di lei hee ake 3 uall e published in The Modern Review wh ; 
lo a y after the . signing of the may get for th i i Mee ae 
ee ne T mote iss foie . ae et sf Pi ae point of view. Here 
a ey ae ap bet oi athe one the something about this- A eas 
San e war methods employ d nohumanity ot - whose last days. were passed i G HE 
ane shocked the cmpioyed by Germany, which he had lear t to | A 
i sratkel the conscience of mankind, a¢ mow fie cme rnt to love as his own home. He had 
a a ner of the worlds theater ered quite unexpectedly for some months fro 
Ea of Weenie aanry of these ES eee hen Seeman TA ve bo an 
does own and S ag S Soon as they are fully Dane tiene ee rai the i 
ee arstood, will shock the soaa g days of the illness he spoke to 
cess and the at hevitably this will eome to ph SPEC oi hagin he hal Do preparin 
i j De ou meire of thoughtful men everymhere will F O Oe bar ee dine handicrate 
hich -,~Ntortunately. + longi akill dy nom ees 
dian ne come mise aia Soe ke f this sentence - E ee ee aes $ 
M Bt, e ry dttle protest. was a hundred i e 
7 E X writin °, and I was bitterly : Ted generations, should be revived 
not then the Sy this article R litery attacked -employed for art printing wally. ne ee 
vans the ap de has tu ut very slowly since that the no e cae 
fe 4 toga 8 has become ace the treachery of their A a ae eee 
ey 7 ; : as Gat 
| ee Meee ae 
Bother Deel Tar ae War told on the be Brae ‘Atte jeans po a caera 
3 Suffering en of Europe. mean than on any | prelj nary, education E 
of Seater p at had succeeded: tho a that land, the St. Christopher, L IA I 
age is 24 edi =the Wata CAE Ee pher, at Letchworth, near 
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work and had a great affection for him. From 
this work in Calcutta he went on at last to 
Bombay and through the influence of Sir 
Stanley Reed was admitted to the Times of India 
Press. Here he was able to study some of 
the special colour processes which had been 
developed in that press in connection with its 
illustrations. 
During this 


time in Bombay the idea began 
to take possession of him that he should make 
a life study of this subject and win for his 
own country a high place in the artistic printing 
of the world. After some hesitation, he decided 
to go to Germany where the best modern art 
printing work is to be found. He went first of 
all from Bombay to Berlin, where he had many 
friends both Indian and_ European. He stayed 
at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Mendel, where the 
Poet, his grandfather, had always been a thrice 
welcome guest. They are related to the world- 
famous Dr. Albert Einstein, who used constantly 
to visit their house. 

The greater part of the bitter winter weather 
was passed in Berlin itself, and it would seem 
that it was here in this bleak, wintry climate 
that he contracted a serious weakness in the 
lungs which led on to his final illness. Before 
the illness became acute, for the sake of his own 

tinting work he went on from Berlin to 
eipzig ; for in that city the greatest publishers 
Germany are to be found. In Leipzig, the 


in 
chest trouble which he had contracted in 
Berlin rapidly developed. Im the end, on 


March 14th he was striken down by a very 
serious illness, which made him take to his bed 
and. from which he never recovered. As soon as 
ever he was able to be removed he was taken to 
a sanatorium called the Neue Heilanstadt, in the 
Black Forest, at Schomberg, where he recieved 
~ > every. possible care and attention ; but the 
disease had already gone too far and after great 
suffering he passed away on August 7, 1932 
at the age of twenty. 3 é 
_ While he was in Leipzig, he had taken the 
greatest interest, even from his bed of sickness. 
in an international club for foreign students. 
| This „occupied eyery spare moment of his time 
y and his unselfish service for his fellow-students 
won their deep regard. They would come to see 
him all day long, in his illness, and this was 
his greatest satisfaction and comfort. 

[n the closing days of his life it was quite 
remarkable to watch how the idea of the develop- 
ment of fine art printing in India had taken 

ossession of him. Even in his illness, he still 
cooked forward eagerly to its accomplishment. 
His whole heart was in the cause. There was no 
thought in his mind of any likelihood of his own 
early death. Indeed, his one wish was to get 


561 A.D., the Portuguese Missionaries brought 
hem the essage cof mbabe De 
; ortugu 
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well as quickly as possible, in order to car 
the TAN which he had set his heart, DAA 
the very last days of his life, he continued g 
speak of it. i 

When the end came at last very sudden 
and his earthly life was over, it was dee 
touching to those who had watched by Ke 
bedside to witness the sympathy of all those T 
had been with him in his illness. Nurses i 
doctors alike, as well as the humblest servant, 
had felt a deep affection for him. He had bæn 
so patient and gentle and unselfish in his om 
suffering, that everyone who came in contay 
with him realized the noble spirit which inhabit 
so frail a body. He had a kindly word for ead 
of those who visited him ; and even when he vs 
suffering great pain, he had a smile to ches 
those who nursed him. The German peop 
who have gone through such deep sorom 
themselves, had a place in their hearts for him 

The beautiful spot where he was laid to mi 
was on the brow of a hill overlooking a broui 
open valley with a pine-forest rising above I 
In the far distance of the other side of the valk 
the pine-forest again stretched out for mai 
miles. It is called dB 


in German “Schwarzwald, 
“Black Forest’. This is a part of Germany ms styles, 
deeply loved by the German people for tF veneri 
beauty and romance. The songs and the legati book 
of the German people are centred in’ it. Je immed 
Here in the heart of the “Black Fores Dressio 
Nitindranath Ganguly was laid to rest. Whi 
flowers have been planted over his graye ane), 
wind sweeping through the pine-trees perpeit i 
whispers peace. No more peacef spot o 
be imagined and its beauty did much toi 
away the bitterness of sorrow. f 
The remarkable project of the grandson o nl 
Poet now remains unaccomplished. It h 
that we have already fine art printing ™ fi 
but it has not yet reached that sup 
excellence which would make it able 1. He 
on equal terms with the finest art-printi® 
the West. “obit 
Skill of hand in designing is Pai 
superior in India to anything which tho i 
can offer. But the extraordinary ra 
facilities of the West, with its infinite 2” 
fertility, have placed Europe in Sie” 
unassailable position. It remains 
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able to take up the task which D 


_was published — 
and ea the 


History tells 


e first book in that country by 


Goa, printed aaa in tbe same year. It is not 
We tet printing from such types 


1561, or in other words 
whether me by means of wooden blocks and 
where Pi types” were in existence “prior to 
‘mover arance or discovery in Europe.” 
h P E details are lacking to support 
hs vague theory. These are the meagre histori- 


eal data. 
In India 
printing, firstly, 


are two distinct divisions of 

English printing presses 
ander English or Wuropean management, and 
secondly, the Indian presses under. Indian 
management. And it is my object here _ to deal 
with the latter, with particular attention to its 
national aspect. 

The printing art originated in Germany, and 
‘from there it spread gradually to other European 
IH countries, where it soon took the form of-a 
national art. But in India this has not been the 
case, it is still foreign. The distinctive styles 
developed by those countries haye become so 


there 
the 


above ty yo be. S Jeco 

the vall characteristic and representative, thatit is even 
or ma peels for the layman to recognize them at a 
vald” t e, For instance, “the sober and somewhat 
any Më ae English and the free bold American 
n A and many other features, such as the 


S OF oenen Bie s } 
eee ae get-up and binding which -gives to -the 
an pactional expression.” The question 

Dregs} lately arises, how can this “national ex- 

o be brought about ? 
n ess cee B96 .9 . 
‘ ANE W estern countries, facilities are given 
ia alien, practical training in printing and 
less purpo arts, in schools specially devoted for 
such whos i in India there are no 
ere it is SSI i 
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theoretical” ae training, both practical 
; student es d be imparted to the poor 
solur oettance heat” under expert supervision 
Wot to this ane and unless we find the 
E nee lem, there can be no progress 
Industry “Spiration of a national printing 
will merely be a long distant 
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English and have completed a period of 
apprenticeship in a government printing press. 
The object of this scholarship is to give qualified 
Indians the posts held by Englishmen, such as 
managers, superintendents and departmental heads. 
There is no doubt that many have been 
attracted by this tempting offer and I am of opinion, 
that it will be a great pity if trained Indians, 
instead of helping to build up a national printing 
art, seek posts in the government printing offices. 


The birth of a national printing art can never 
be expected from the government printing offices, 
where the work produced, such as official reports, 
ete. are no typographical masterpieces. Besides 
the English style is strictly adhered to. 

To sum up I can do no better than to quote 
Warren who says “Men are wanted who will 
take an interest in printing for its own sake and 
study it as a means of national self-expression.” 

There are very few good Indian presses ant 
the best work is only a copy or “as is usually 
the case, a miserable out-of-date imitation.” 
Here again the question of training arises. The 
creative mind of the printer can only express 
itself when he is acquainted with the elementary 
principles of typography and knows the different 
styles. This will strengthen his imagination and 


Our own ancient art will be a source of 
inspiration to the future printer and will supply 
us with new ideas which through the process of 
“modification” and “elimination” will clothe the 
future Indian book in a national and in beauti- 
ful typographical garment. 

In the province of Bengal I have seen some 
books, neatly printed the pages rich with orna- 
ments, decorations, and bound in an Indian 
motif—altogether a beautiful production, which 
has proved how the artist can help the printer 
and how important it is to co-operate with each 
other. ‘This indeed is a very hopeful sign. _ 

Tt is, therefore, evident that the main problem 
is the want of technically qualified men and 
schools of printing in India today. Amongst 
other problems mainly are, firstly, the general 
want of education. Some know English and 
can read and write if and others the vernacular 
only: Instructions in future schools of printing 
could then be in the vernacular. Secon the 
want of money im most Indian presses which — 
sometimes hampers their progress, and lastly the 
absence of interest in the average worker and the — 
indifferent and unfriendly attitude existing between 
the employer and the employee, whi ust change 

The owners and managers can do a 


THE SANATORIUM UNIVERSITAIRE AND THE INTERNATION, 
UNIVERSITY SANATORIUM, LEYSIN, SWITZERLAND 


By A. K. MAJUMDAR, M.A. 


“T slept and dreamt that life was Beauty, 
I woke and found that life was Duty.” 


with the young inmates of this institution. 


outs Dr. L. C. Vauthier, M.D., 
Director, Sanatorium Universitaire Suisse and 
Secretary-General, International University 
Sanatorium Committee, Leysin (Suisse) 


Qn invitation from Dr L. 
Vauthier, M.D, the Warden and Direktor 
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O be with the young is to be young, 
and to work for the amelioration of 


the suffering of the sick is to ennoble 
one’s own soul.’ This two-fold truth 
is brought home to everyone who visits the 
great “Sanatorium Universitaire’ at Leysin, 
a small but flourishing village in the Swiss 
Canton of Vaud, and who spends some time 


he Sanatorium, my friend, Dr. R. K. Kacker, 
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same a 
fi mangi 
Superintendent, King Edward Sanatorium aa r 
Bhowali, India, and I visited the Sanatoyafibest to 
Universitaire at Leysin-Village on the aft}lSanato 
noon of October 12, 1933. We were kin propag 
received by Dr. and Mrs. Vauthier, and wef meetin: 
a few minutes later introduced to Miss Amlidea ar 
Lindahl, a girl student of the University ithe pat 
Copenhagen who speaks German, French athe Re 
English fluently. She showed us rom)Prever 
explained to us the life of the students reifptrougl 
ing there, and acted as our interpreter. Smfmanufa 
then I have visited the institution many fim?9,000 
passed many happy hours with the Univenipmectin; 
students of Europe here, shared their activity The Sy 
and discussed at great length ied 
Dr. Vauthier the great problems conned paeme 
with this Sanatorium. Itisa unique insit Te 
tion in the world, and therefore deservit aa 
be brought prominently to the notice ortik 
thousands of students who are studying a 
Indian Universities, of their parents allt 
the University authorities in India. f 
“The Sanatorium Universitaire Suisse iii 
it is generally called is beautifully situate 
the midst of pine forests at an altitult 
4,500 feet above the sea-level. It commisi 
a charming view of the superb Rhone i% 
and the snowy faces of the majestic =H 
the Mont Blane and the Dents du Mi 
is primarily intended for such Swiss 
sity students and teachers of both sm 
are suffering from tuberculosis, Wa 
pulmonary or surgical. The idea of a 
sanatorium originated with Dr. Vauthie 
saw that tubercular students ee 
Sanatoria, cliniques and pensions 24. 
Switzerland, were not in ideal enviro 
The hospital atmosphere at most ° 
places damped their youthful energie 
cramped their buoyant spirits. THE 
doctor’s sympathetic- nature discov” 
two opposite evils surrounded th i 
patient in those ordinary places f 


ly, “helpless loneliness 


B 


lening weight of unwanted society on 
the deac S Therefore with a view to providing 
the other. ~ undings, an educational ‘atmos- 
LONA healthy anaes for quiet literary and scientific 
) phere, a atin of freedom and association 
studies, $ a cn and women. of about the 
ee ookin d with up-to-date medical 
SUE SAA to ensure proper treatment, care 
torium an rest Dr. and Mrs. Vent ie ea 
‘Anatoryhbest to popularize the scheme of a niversity 
the aftel Sanatorium, and to carry on an etri 
re: kif propaganda. In every University town specia 
and wef meetings and fêtes were held to ego the 
iss Apadea and collect funds. This was done under 
iversitypthe patronage of the Swiss Federal Council, 
rench afthe Red Cross Society and the League of the 
us romi Prevention of Tuberculosis. The Swiss press 
nts strongly supported the project. A Swiss 
er, Smf manufacturer gave a handsome donation of 
my timy?,000 francs, and the collections at special 
Univertpmcetings amounted to about 60,000 francs. 
ivii Lhe Swiss students all over the little country 
wf’sponded to the appeal splendidly and the 
conned Scheme „Was approved by the seven Swiss 
e insti ™'Versities, the federal School of Technology 
eserves! a the National Union of Students. They 
tice oft an Practical proofs of their sympathy by 
ing att brotes x obl gatory on all Swiss University 
ats Aat ee ace students to contribute at the 
head respecti anes. and 10 francs a year per 


usso i vely. The Universit ibu- 
ituated | Po or one term before the: stv eae 
altitude francs Sanatorium brought in about 40,000 
ooma 1 Bite wie re ouse already standing on the 
TE Sento, a for a year: andsgomis money 
jo AP € was a its equipment. Afterwards the 
Mis were “tured, and additions and alter- 
SOR torium, ade . to’ make it a suitable 
h Sat is siete Present value of the 
l 1, Gro 400,000 frames, Tens in 
oe Wa pe ae Sanatorium Universitaire 


een o 2 Leysin, which had 
of thi “nosen™ by the Committee 
of the p atatorium, with 45 beds. 
iss paber of beds is reserved 
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example, Messrs. Reddi, Ahmed and Sekka, 
whose photographs have been shown to me 
by Dr. Vauthier. The cost has been kept 
as low as possible. In considerotion of the 
regular contributions which were made by the 
professors and students in “health times”— 
which by the way are of the nature of premia 
for insurance against sickness (Tuberculosis) — 
the professors and students of Swiss 
universities (even if of foreign nationality) are, 
during their residence here, required to pay 
6.50 francs a day or about 2.16 s. a week each 
and students and professors coming from other 
countries have to pay 12 francs a day each. 
When we remember that this charge includes 
board, lodging, service, treatment, medicine, 
X-Ray, and all university facilities, we 
realize how cheap the arrangement is in an 
expensive country like Switzerland. Indeed, 


we are told that the charge is actually below 
cost. 


Dr. RK. Kacker, Dr. Vauthier and” a ' A 
; Mr. A. K. Majumdar 


4 Ae 


sixty newspapers and magazines 
countries of the world—alas! o 
not so far thought it fit to si 
Egypt is represented here 
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a spacious SoLARIUM for the Sun Cure, and 
wireless installations at each bedside and on 
each balcony for transmitting lectures, concerts, 
ete. to those staying in their rooms upstans. 
under medical advice.* 


Dr. Vauthier was with the 


entrusted 


medical, academic and social direction of this 
Sanatorium. For ten years he worked 
indefatigably as its physician, surgeon, 


superintendent, manager, cte. fy fact, he was 
and continues to be the soul of this institution. 
But the work was too much for one man ; 
therefore he has been relieved of the medical 
side of the work by the appointment of a 
resident, qualified doctor, and a. part-time head 
doctor who visits the house twice a week. 
The expenditure is kept within the income, 
and effort is made by the managing committee 
to pay the interest and. part of the loan from 
savings. 

The arrangements for the medical exami- 
nation of the students and for their treatment 
and care are excellent. Complete records of 
eases on prescribed forms with X-Ray 
photographs, results of X-Ray screenings, 
blood and sputum tests, etc. are maintained in 
decent covers. The social contact of the 
students makes them cheerful. The authorities 
of the institution do not aim at running a 
university for tubercular students on the top 
of a mountain; but within the limitations 
everything possible is done to introduce an 
academic atmosphere here. At this institution 
we do not hear talks of a bone operation, of a 
cavity on the lung, of an unsuccessful pneumo- 
thorax operation on account of adhesions, of 
aleoholization, of phrenic evulsion, of the 
dreaded thoracoplasty and of a thousand and 
one talks in the same vein so common at 
the ordinary sanotaria, cliniques and pensions 
for tubercular patients. We call this institu- 
tution a sanatorium, but nobody here talks of 
sickness. The students enjoy radio music 
and lectures ; they laugh and play and study. 
Students pursuing the same courses of studies 
help one another,—for example, one dictates 
notes and another works on the typewriter. 


= * J propose to deal, in a subsequent article, with 
the need of an Indian University Sanatorium of this 
at a suitable hill-station in India. I am 
inced as to its feasibility, but it is not possible 
discuss that question in this article. 
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They photograph together and develop i 
together. Sometimes one of them lectu 
and those interested in the subject liste, 
afterwards discuss. While there ane | 
“complete cycle of University faculties, 
regular courses, the work of cach studen, 
supervised by a tutor chosen from among} 
professors. Distinguished Swiss, French, 
other professors give them guidance 4 
advice in research work. , A young mauw 
is a medical student is collecting material į 
a thesis on “Constitution and Tuberculiy 
and a girl student is writing a thesis on “Tp 
and Tubereulosis” the object being toin 
the connection between Caries and Tib 
culosis. :A young male student of Zi 
who has tuberculosis of the hip-joint, ii 
proud possessor of a huge postage st 
album. The collection he has already mak 
very creditable. And what is the attitude 
the universities? It is most sympati 
All the Swiss universities count the ta 
spent by their students at this Sanatorium 
I know it for a fact that many of the mm 
of this institution, who were able to coll 
their studies here, took their examinatidl 
the plains and obtained university a 
Medical students get excellent clinical m 
at the various sanatoria and liiqil 
Leysin. The valuable and growing Jibran) 
the Sanatorium owes its existence to Ws 
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of charitably disposed publishers; i is 0 
bodies and individuals: The sett Ie As 
newspapers and magazines 18 remarka n equip 
and, in this respect, can easily beat A a tot 
the University libraries in Inea 18) otca 
students can keep well informed o beds 
literary, scientific, political, economi® 7 tative 
progress of the world. Besides, een 
the use of the Swiss University as g 
and of those of the “Societe de * ad 


Climatérique” and Societe de Meee 


Leysin. Students whose health has ® Dai 
improved, ‘are introduced to dig A bu 
interesting handwork, such aS — we 
easy woodwork and metalwork- me 
lectures that are arranged by oft 
Warden, \ ‘authier a 
useful. are 
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ie, ane al be sufficient ie ee a ne of 
among the activities of the seen He ana ovium 
`renchall Universitaire Suisse. Dr. Vautheir is a ee 
ance gf of wonderful activity and great power of 


works with the energy 
a young man, and is ably 
devoted wife. In the 


organization. He 


r man yi 
and enthusiasm of 


aterial if 


erculosf} assisted by his c í 

on “Teff preceding paragraphs I have endeavoured to 
g toinf show what he has done and is doing for the 
nd Thi Swiss University students 


of Zwmf smitten by tuberculosis. But 
joint, i since tuberculosis is a great 
age suf} scourge of civilization, and 
dy madi seizes young men and women 


in all civilized countries, Dr. 
T i . 

Vautheir, the great dreamer 
and worker as he is, has drawn 


attitud 
ympatl 
the tr 


oriu,“ "Pa great plan for the establish- 
he iww Ment of a real International 
to coni! University Santorium at Leysin, 
inati M which all the great nations 
y d of the world will be asked to 
ical phy °°-Operate by founding a number 
linique® T beds for such university 
o libn udents and professors of their 
to the t be ties as may in future 
WE i N by this fell disease. The scheme 


A cee insurance against tuberculosis. 
: a ed to build a large, thoroughly 
: eee containing 208 beds at 
Sv ot £208,000. The Government 

S reserved i x a a fixed number of 
rovisional Or wo each. A represen- 
i seal rganizing Committee has 
Cron eee with Dr. Vautheir 
“stimates h ral, and detailed plans 
Pedera] a Ve been prepared. The 
Ze the seen has been pleased 
eds Proposed scheme by deciding 

5 although there -arec Ar EN 
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financial situation in most countries, the 
Governments of all countries have not yet 
been . approached ; but many Governments 
have already promised their support. It is 
intended to approach others soon, and the 
Government of India will also be requested 
to participate in this international work. It 
has the support of the League of Nations 
and later on all the participating Governments 
of the world will be its patrons. I am 
They will 
“What have we to do with the proposals 
establishment of an International 
Sanatorium at far-off Leysin 


concerned with Indian students. 
ask : 
for the 
University 


The Plan of the proposed International University Sanatorium, 


Leysin (Switzerland) 


in Switzerland 2?” Well, the ‘aim ` is 
three-fold : E 
(a) to cwe university students and 


teachers of all countries, who are attacked 
by tuberculosis ; ; 

(b) to enable- university 
continue their studies ; 

(c) to surround them with an atmosphere 
of university self-help and international 
co-operation. cn ie 

There are about 2,000 Indian students 
studying in Europe and the ineidener of 
tuberculosis among them is believed to 
not less than five per year. Su 
students as during their residen 
are attacked by 

to the ~ 
Sanatorium, and 


AGW 


` students to 


Sanatorium Universitaire 


practised in bone cases in India. Some of the 
difficult means of treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, such as, cutting of adhesions, 
alcoholization, thoracoplasty, etc., are practi- 
cally unknown in India. I can state from 
personal knowledge that nowhere in India, 
not even in Kasmir, do we have such excellent 
climatic conditions—dry cold, freedom from 
humidity, purity of atmosphere particularly 
during the six months of snow—as we find 
in Switzerland. No one need be afraid of the 
cold, for with modern electric  heatin 
arrangements we do not feel it: at all. Why 
should we not then make it’ possible for a 
few well-chosen Indian University students 
suffering from tuberculosis, to take their 


treatment at the International University. 
Sanatorium under the best and most renowned. 


physicians and surgeons of Europe ?` How ? 
. By purchasing a few beds, say ten, now at 
that proposed Sanatorium. It is easy for us 
to say that we should ask the central 
Government: to find money for the purpose; 
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but I attach very great important | 
self-help. I have been greatly PoP 
by the wonderful power óf organiza Wap Y 
by the University students of Europe 224 i 
their usefnl activities. Imay mention m 
connection that the -following Iate 
Students. Organizations are actively pa ont 
ing ‘in the work ‘and are represente 
Committee : 
(i) The 
Students - 
(ii) The “International 
University Women ` i 
`- (ii) The International Students Servi 


; an 
International Confederati? 


oat 
Federation 


| (w) The International University 
Eo the League of Nations 

v) Pax Romana — i fret 

(vi) The World Students’ Chr: istian P | 
tion. pleat i 5 
(vii) The World Union of J ewss 

Let once the students of Indian. 
realize the importance, the ump 
of having a few beds 
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If under the 
university union. at each 
University centre and under the 
the Vice-Chancellor, meetings 
ne students and professors to 
t of the I. U. S.’ and. if 
resolve to participate 
of this international 
ution for their own good and that of their 
successors, let them subscribe, once for all, 
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Indian students 
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fa paltry sum of eight annas: per head, and the 


sum realized will be sufficient to meet the cost 


lof one bed. When the scheme is supported by 


all the Vice-Chancellors and, the . provincial 
Ministers of Education, the: Indian Education 
Member of the Government of India’ will, I 


jm sure, be only too glad to patronize the 


International institution by reserving at least 


ften beds for Indian University students and 


professors. 
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Any one who sees the zeal, the enthusiasm, 
the earnestness with which Dr. Vautheir, the 
friend and benefactor of the Youth of the 
World, is working for the great dream of his 
life, cannot but pray that the day of the 
realization of his dream may come soon. 
I believe that all humanitarian work is God’s 
work and that it does not fail for lack of funds. 
“To labour is to pray” ; but the labour which 
is of one’s own free will undertaken, as by the 
learned Doctor,- to relieve suffering humanity, 
to relieve the young students who are. the joys 
of their families and the hopes of their nations, 
but touched, alas! by the blasting hand of 
sickness while in the pursuit’ of their studies 
with the. goal- of life in sight—is one of the 
purest forms of prayer. Will such prayer go 
unheeded’? . Will’such unselfish labour be. in 
vain ? ae oH i 

Let the 


‘Indian. University Students 
answer ! Saunt Belo 
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} | 
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years to come to a 


THE END OF THE NOBLE EXPERIMENT OF “PROHIBITION: 
IN THE U. S. A. 


By P. GOPALA KRISHNAYYA, M.A., M. 50., 
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HE era of prohibition is over in the United 
States. - The repeal of the Fighteenth 
Amendment to the constitution ended one 

of the most far-reaching social experiments in 
the history of the world. Tt lasted nearly four- 
teen years, Never before had there been such 
an attempt to regulate the habits and customs of 
a nation of 120,000,000 persons of such varied 
national strains by sumptuary legislation. It was 
the first time the power of the American Federal 
Government has been exercised to reach into the 
private lives and moral conduct of the people of 
the states on any such extensive scale. 

National prohibition followed three-quarters of 
a century in which the States tried to regulate 
and control the liquor traffic by State and local 
option laws. At the time the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect State-wide prohibition was 
already in effect in thirty-three States, in eighteen 
of which it has been incorporated in the State 
Constitutions. 90 per cent of the townships 
and rural precints, 85 per cent of the countries 
and 75 per cent of the villages were dry by 
State legislation. More than two-thirds of the 
population and 95 per cent of the land area of 
the United States were under prohibition. 

State and local laws and the temperance 
campaigns that were conducted many years in 
the wet areas did not satisfy the prohibitionists. 
They argued that tremendous social and economic 
advantages would follow national prohibition, 
that crime and insanity would be reduced, jails 
and insane asylums closed, workmen's pay 
diverted to food, clothing and other goods instead 
of the saloon; industry, trade and commerce 
stimulated by the new buying power. 

The Anti-Saloon League raised large campaign 
funds among members of the evangelical churches 
who were devoted to the ideal of national prohi- 
bition on moral and_ social grounds, and among 
large industrialists and other capitalists who were 
convinced that it would isicrease the economic 
efficiency of the nation and of their own 


corporations. One of the most effective propa- 


ganda campaigns in the history of the 
was organized. 
Beginning in 1911 when the proposal ¢ 


before the American Congress, national prohibi- 
tion grew in strength as an issue every year, h 
slowly but surely. It might have taken many 
head had not the world war — 
it a tremendous impetus through the 


e to conserve grain. supplies for food instead 
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of alcohol and to keep liquor from the solli 
Coming then, when the interest of the ng! 
was concentrated on the war and when mili 
of men were away in uniform, national pro 
tion was a sudden surprise and shock to ms 
Americans. 

Drafted by senator Sheppard, the Eight 
Amendent was submitted to the States bya w 
of 65 to 20 in the United States Senate 
August 1, 1917, and a vote of 282 to 138 in 
House of Representatives on December 17, ih 
The first State to ratify was Mississippi 
January 8, 1918. Nebraska. became dry 
January 16, 1919, the thirty-sixth State to mi 
completing the three-fourths’ of ‘the forty: 
States necessary to make ratification effective 

In the end; forty-six of the forty-eight 
ratified the amendment, only Rhode Islant § 
Connecticut refusing to do so. Ratification 
accomplished by vote of the State Legishi 
in the various States, rather than by mi 
vote in State Conventions as specie: 
twenty-first (or repeal) Amendment. The o 
figures in the forty-eight State senais i 
1810, or S46 per cent for ratification Be 
against; in the House’ of Representatives 310a 
785 per cent for ratification to 1,035 agami 

Meanwhile, on November 21, 1918; 
after the signing of the Armistice, the, 
Congress enacted the war-time 
which remained in» effect until the 
Amendment became eftective, On 
1920, one year after ratification: fal! 
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- Nichols Murray Butler, President of 
Dr, Miorot, took the lead among the 
t Jec utal, and former Goyernor Alfred E. Smith 
Le ‘York among the political opponents of 
A Tishteenth Amendment. Both started early to 
fcht it and carried their opposition consistently 
to the end, Dr. Butler going so far as to openly 
advocate revolt against 1t as utterly contradicting 
the spirit of the Constitution and the Bill of 


he salt 
f the nat 
n milly 
nal prt 
ck to mi 


, Eigħtel| Rights, if it could not be repealed. Governor 
‘by a w| Smith split the Democratic party temporarily 
Senate {| through his unsuccessful fight for the présidential 
{88 in 4| nomination in 1924 and his nomination in 1928, 
x dnf When he took a far. more advanced _ stand 
sissipp, (| against prohibition than other wets in his 
ne dy f raty were willing to take in those days, and 


when the party platform remained dry. 

Dwing the early years of the great experiment 
the opposition did not gain much headway. Aside 
rom the extremist prohibition leaders, national 
prohibition had many supporters among such 
ara leaders as Herbert Hoover and Senator 
i am E. Borah, and such industrialists as 

emy Ford, who believed that. it was entitled to 
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The o : Would follow if it could be made to work. 
nates H. ae Prosperity so great that taxes were not 
ion iM ads T and with bootlegging, rum-running 
es 3, oe a asies so widespread that no one really 
again i goner Pied of his favourite beverages, the 
18, Re: ; peers remained more or less ‘apathetic 
19 ajon py he Federal Ge as the prohibitionists pressed 
Le Activities ms yvernment to more drastic enforcement 
‘Janu “eloped D as unwholesome social trends 
Owing y American life in consequence of the 
alf of! Enforce er of the under world: 
el ie Years ae meanest effective in the first 
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obviously bringing the under-world up to a 
position of such financial and political influence 
that it would corrupt office-holders and the pol ce 
on an  unprecedentedly broad scale ; that it 
could engage in its private wars, killings, 
kidnappings, torturings, hijackings and shake- 
downs, in defiance of constituted authority ; that 
it speakeasies were as bad or worse than the 
old saloon ; that its minor henchmen or hirelings 
were , crowding the courts and jails, and that its 
openly scandalous conduct was setting a bad 
example to the youth of the land, not only in 
excessive drinking, but also in general contempt 
for law and orders. f 

Treaties with foreign nations enabling the 
coast guard to search. rum-runners flying foreign 
flags within the twelye-miles limit or one-hour 
run from the American coast, raids on distilleries 
and breweries, padlocking of speakeasies, seizures 
of automobiles and trucks loaded with liquor, 
pitched battles in which both dry agents and 
rum-runners were killed) and thousands of 
arrests, fines and imprisonments, all figured in 
tbe unsuccessful effort to enforce national 
prohibition. 

In 1926 General Lincoln ©. Andrews, a 
retired Army Officer, appointed as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury to reorganize the 
enforcement system asserted that the Volstead 
Act could not be enforced under existing conditions, 
that the prohibition agents did not seize more 
than one-tenth of the illicit stills in operation, and 
that from 12,000 to 15,000 men would be needed 
to patrol the borders to stop smuggling of liquor. 
Emory R. Buckner, then United States Attorney 
at New York, estimated that “reasonable enforce- 
ment” in New York State alone would cost 
more than $ 70,000,000 a year, seven times more 
than the enforcement appropriation for the whole 
country that year. 

In 1929 and 1930 final efforts were made to 
solye the problem by more drastic enforcement. 
The Jones “Five-and-Ten” Act, passed by 
Congress and signed by President . Colvin 
Coolidge, provided for five years’ imprisonment 
and $ 10,000 fine for violations of the prohibition 
law. The theory was that the violators would 
be frightened into compliance with the 1 
Greater efficiency in enforcement was exp 
from transferring the Prohibition Burea 
the Treasury Department to the Departme 
Justice. Both these efforts failed. = 


As the depression deepened bringi 
a larger tool burden in terms o 
national income, the effects of p 
costs of enforcement and 
otential istoni 
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i a new industry’ might give impetus to business 
activity and employment. 

At the same time the ' 
against prohibition gained weight with the 
publication of the Wickersham Report in 1931. 
OF the eleven members of the Wickersham 
Commission, two favoured repeal, seven „revision, 
and only two retention of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Moreover, the Commission’s in- 
vestigation had confirmed the common knowledge 
of the failure of the prohibition experiment from 
the standpoint of social reform. L 

Last year was the crucial one in the fight 
against prohibition. The Democratic party put 
a repeal plank in its national platform and 
made repeal one of the leading issues of the 
campaign. John D. Rockefeller Jr. and other 
former supporters of prohibition among the 
capitalist and industrial leaders publicly reversed 
their position, The Association against the 
Prohibition Amendment and the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform 
conducted nation-wide propaganda campaigns 
on almost as extensive a scale as the Anti-Saloon 
Leagues campaign for prohibition years ago, 
whereas last year the Anti-Saloon League made 
only comparatively feeble attempts to stem the tide, 
The result of the election made it clear that 
new Congress had a mandate from the 


moral argument 


the 


“BILE Calcutta pane celebrated the Centenary of 
: the death o Raja Rammohun Roy on the 29th, 
80th and 31st December, 1933, at the Senate 
,, House of the Calcutta University in a manner 

{ befitting the great occasion. 3 
‘The dais, with a specially constructed platform, was 
7 beautifully hut soberly decorated with flowers, ever- 
dj greens and festoons. The Raja’s fullsize portrait in 
oils, kindly lent by the authorities of the City Collece 
was placed on a table at the end of the Hall, facing 
the audience. Several loud-speakers were installed in 
various parts of the Hall and its vestibules, i 
On the dais were seated the Vice-Presidents and 
Office-bearers of the Centenary Committee, and those 
who were to address the meeting. The choir were 
accommodated near the dais. Numerous volunteers, 
wearing badges with the words “Rammohun Centenary” 
and pictures of Rammohun printed on them, were in 
atridan nae a SA 
Throughout the three days’ proceedings the great 
Hall was almost always filled to ie utmost capacity. 
Some of the most distinguished gons and daughters 
of India attended and took part in the functions, 
among them being Rabindranath Tagore, Mrs. Sarojini 
_ Naidu, Madame L. Morin, Dr. Mts Du: i 
Reddi. Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj, Miss 
Margaret Barr, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs 
s, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
3, K. Dutta, Rao Sahib Dr. V. Ramkrishna Rao, 
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1934 3 
people to repeal the Eighteenth Amend. Sa 
Even the old lame-duck Congress sé Mey ; 


handwriting on the wall, and voted to s 

t t Pe Nie 
the repeal amendment to the States, The Ge] 
voted 63 to 23 on February 16, 1933, a N 
House of Representatives 289 to : 
February 20. 

Since then ratification 
rapidly in practically 
overwhelming majority. 

Prohibition is now dead in these This m 'p 
States. The prohibitionists sought to putiki Chakra 
cause beyond the reach of public opinion, Wi ist. 
have now discovered that they reckoned ip) The 
the resourcefulness and determination Friday, 
democratice America. The higher and Kodres 
insurmountable appeared the barriers cre 
around prohibition, the more resolved were WMadies a 
people to break through them and destroy it [and cul 

The whole affair is a fresh and overwhelminfitheir hi 
demonstration of the fact that in this coun 


12, 


process” had , 
every State witt l: 
i 


public opinion rules. In the end it will his i 
its way. Thus besides the immediate Ue The 
of getting rid of constitutional prohibition, ¥ 


have this instructive showing that the Amenpctic 


political methods and policies are always sill n uae 
to control by the deliberate will of the NEI sed 4 


In 1920 this looked impossible. By 1933 it} 


Seated « 
become an established fact. 
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Mr. B. B. Keskar, Prof. Sardar Uttam Singh. "p 
Adyananda, Pandit Rishi Ram, Mr. Govind 
Mahamahophdhyaya ‘Pandit Pramatha Nath 
bhushan, Sir Brajendra ‘Nath Seal, S \ 
Lady Abala Bose, Sir Nil Ratan: Le 
Ratan Sircar, Sit Deva Prasad Sarvadhikan g 
Hon’ble Sir C.. C. Ghose, Sir Bipi i 
Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, 
‘Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Dr. 
Mrs Pran Krishna Acharya, Maulavi_ 
M. L. C, Principal Dr. Heramba Chandr 
Principal J. R. Banerjea, Dr.  Prama 
Banerjea, Dr. P-K. Sen, | Prof. Bijay 
Majumdar, Mr. Pramatha Choudhuri, Pr 
Kanta Guha, Prof. Beno 
Ghosh, Dr. Na 
Mohan Sen, — 
Vedantayagis, 
Madhava Barua, 
Kumar Basu aj 
alidas N 
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Sja. Nirupama Devi, Sja. Sarala _ THe CoxvexTION or ReLIGIONS then commenced 
Kumudini Basu, Mrs. Basanti with an Address in Bengali from the President, 


Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, | Sja. Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan, on 
Jyotirmayi Ganguli, Sja. Santa Rammohun from a Hindu view-pornt. 


ul, A 
l $ Nandi, Miss Mrs. Purnima Basak, Mrs. Tatini Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Mayor of Calcutta, in 
The S Sja. Sita Chandra Roy, Sja. Sudha Chakra- a short speech referred to the numerous messages 
3, and Mrs. Saas Kumar Chatterji, Sja. Bani Devi, received on this momentous occasion by the Centenary 
| poe ie Kumar Ray, Mrs. Santwana Ray, Dr. Committee from various cities in India and abroad. 
par uilé > A 


e Mrs. Premankur De, Prof. Prasanto Dr. Kalidas Nag read out, first, a list of these 
: Prof. Charu Chandra Bhattacharyya, messages, and then a few words from some of them. 
pC. Kumar Sen, Dr. J. N. Ghosh, Mr. S. ©. Messages _ were received from MAHATMA GANDHI, 

Prof. Dr Dickinson, Mr. Ganendra Nath Banerji, Ellore, Sr P. Œ.. Ray, C. F. ANDREWS, London, 
se Uni Roy aal at Chandra Ganguli, Mr. Satis Chandra DEVAPRIYA VALISINAA, General Secretary, Maha- 
o puti Cha ravarti, and others. bodhi Society, Sarnath, Benares, the ALL-INDIA 
h M Session, 29th December, 12 noon to 4-30 p.m. BUDDHIST CONFERENCE, Darjeeling, PURAN CHAND 


ony Ti Ht Pees | which commenced at 12 noon on NAHAR (on behalf of the Jain community), PANDIT 
red ill vi Friday, the 29th December, comprised the Presidential Deva SHARMA, Principal, Gurukula University, 
nation | Address of Rabindranath Tagore and the Convention of Kangri, The Hon. SARDAR SIR JOGENDRA SINGH, 
aud mi Punjab, S. PARTAP SINGH M. A., LL. B., Advocate, 


Religions. ; a api 3 i 5 7: . 
TS cred Tons before the appointed hour distinguished of Lahore, Sir Syen Ross Masoop, Vice-Chancellor, 


Were tWiladies and gentlemen representing different communities Muslim University, Aligrah, Right Rev. BrsHor H. 


roy it fond culiures of India gathered at the House to pay PAKENHAM-WALSH and A. J. AppasaMy of the 
erwhelminpy their homage to the Maker of Modern India. Bishop's College, FATHER VERRIER ELWIN, Karanjia, 
his coui „On the arrival of the Poet, he was Icd to the pulpit. Mandla Dist, Rey. W. H. Drumma@onp, Oxford, 
t will ip Vith his flowing grey beard and grey locks, sitting Bishop Grorer Boros of the Unitarian Episcopacy 


in a meditative posture, he recalled the sainis of old. of Cluj-Kolozsvar, Rumania, Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Nae The proceedings opened with the singing of the Ann Arbor, Michigan, U. S. A., Rev. F. C. Sours- 
onie. | A ; i ; WORTH and ALICE B. SOUTHWORTH, Melrose, Mass. 
> AmbgVelie hymn Aiast (with a Bengali version U S A, ROBERT C. DEXTER, American Unitarian 
ays subj Py Mr. Kshitindranath Tagore) to the accompaniment Association. Boston, U. S. A., DANa . MCLEAN 
the paio" al musical instruments by a large choir com- GREELEY, Young Peoples Religious Union, Boston, 
1933 it EIP of both ladies and gentlemen. Rabindranath, U. S. A., Rev. Heyry WILDER Foortr, Belmont, 


atie pareu, read in solemn ‘and measured U. S. A, L. D. Warp, Henry Street Settlement, 
vords “Where we Enown prayer beginning with the New York, Atma L. LISSBERGER, New York, the 
is held hic > the mind is without fear, and the head Easr BENGAL BRAMO SAMAJ, Dacca, GIRISH 
an igh.” He then delivered his Presidential CHANDRA NAG e parca the ANDHRA THEISTIC 
tess in Bengali a 5 > Ain CONFERENCE, ajahmundry, V. WARADARAIULU 
vas listened to with ee nafaa WARE which N oe Dewan: Bahadur EAS SARDA, Ajmere, the 
udience, wna rapt attention by the vast ACTING CONSUL-GENERAL for Germany, the CONSUL- 
„Tough on the w ; : GENERAL for Czecho-Slovakia, NICHOLAS ROERICH, 
il not suffer with. p28 Side of 70, the Poct’s voice S. CmARLETY, Recteur, University of Paris, Lt.-Col. 
the whole address in ae srowing years. He read out Bonxaup, French Trade Commissioner for India, 
h Sm XY Of young a q imitable style which was Burma, and Ceylon, Sir Arvu C. CHATTERJEE, 
ngh. PT eM pressive en. Ong and. old alike. Sonorous yet Weybridge, Surrey, 


i sweet wei : ) England; and the Lonpox 
‘th orner aF help of th emphatic, the Poet was heard CELEBRATION CoMMITTER. sie i 
a bit not the F He oud speaker, from the remotest Madame L. Morin, a great admirer of Rammohun 


science pla sae © first tried the loud speaker, oy, who is collecting materials for writing a biogr 
cars h ed g Miel and his yoice did abe reach TA the Raja ine French, delivered a X S, 
Ie clearer aa ade the transmitter and  jehalf of the French public. Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh. 

Sage ty ete voice to convey his all- who had just zeturned from Paris, gave an acco 
natira ery heart, it was a case of w the aer ornonE in prane organised by . 
Aaa ; Sylvain Levi, whose original message in French w. 
address was on India’s Message to Sail at the meeting and eae oe ae 
un Roy was the Ambassador Maulavi Abdul Karim, M.L.C., then read his 
message abroad. India’s on Rammohun as a: Roligious Reformer. 
Brotherhood. ~ po : 
` du delivered an oration in 
cor, embodying- the substance j tuat 
; ae eloquently paying her e the ¢ 


Wery © fo Secretar 
Ty language ch orah of Boy 


ll 


After this Prof. Uttam Singh M.A, of the Khalsa 
College spoke on Rammohun and Sikhism. x 

Dr. Kalidas Nag then read the ‘substance of Rev. 
W. S. Urquhart’s paper on A Pilgrimage in Memory 
from a Christian standpoint, Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee’s paper on Rammokun’s Monothersm as an 
aid to Nation-building, and Mr. D. J. Irani’s paper 
on Rammohun and the Teachings of Zoroaster, the 
writers themselves being unavoidably absent. 

The proceedings of the CONVENTION OF RELI- 
GIONS, came to a close at about 4-30 p.m. with the 
Presidential Address of Principal J. R. Banerjea. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, 29TH DECEMBER, 
6-30 To 8-30 P. M. 

WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 
The WomeEn’s CONFERENCE was held 
evening at the Senate House. The ALL-INDIA 
Women’s CONFERENCE, which was in session in 
Caleutta, had resolved at its Standing Committee 
meeting of the 27th December to join this CoNFERENCE 
in celebrating the -Centenary of the Raja. In accord- 
ance with this Resolution, a large number of Delegates 
and Members of the All-India Women’s Conference 
also attended the Rammohun Centenary meeting at 

the Senate House, which was filled to overflowing. 
Mrs. Kumudini Basu in a few well-chosen words 
paid her tribute to the memory of the Raja, and 
proposed the Dowager Maharani Sucharu Devi of 
Tourbhanj as President. Mrs. Basanti Chakravarti 
seconded the proposal. After Maharani Sucharu 
Devi had taken the chair, the proceedings commenced 


with a hymn of Rammohun Roy (ua = uh ) 


sung in chorus by ladies. 

d aharani Sucharu Devi first offered a prayer 
in Bengali, and then delivered her pelean 
address in English. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi 
then moved this Resolution :—“This Conference of 
Women pays its respectful homage to Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy during his Centenary Celebration for his 
inestimable and magnificent services to humanity, to 
his country and fo the cause of Indian Womanhood.” 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur seconded the Resolution. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Cousins, Madame L. 
Morin, Mrs. Hemalata Sarkar, Mrs. Shamsun Nahar 
Mahmud, and Sja. Hemlata Devi spoke supporting 
the Resolution. Speeches and apers by Sjas. Sita 
Devi, Santa Devi, Nirupama evi, Mrs. Sarojini 
Datta, Mrs. Sóbhana Nandi, Mrs. Sudha Chakravarti 
Mr Saralabala Sarkar were held over for want of 
ime. ; 3 ; 


The proceedings came to a close at about 8-30 
P.M. with a hymn (aa ang aa sR Fagg 
aat AT ) specially composed for the occasion by 


Sja. Hemlata Devi, “a great-ereat-crand-daughter of 
Rammohun Roy, sung by a choir of students of the 
Sarojnalini Institution. : ; 


the same 


THIRD SESSION, 30TH DECEMBER, 3 to 6-15 P. M. 
aie GENERAL CONFERENCE 3 


This day’s proceedings began with a hymn (ga fea 
aù gaez Ae) sung in chorus and a prayer 


offered by Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra. Sir Nil 
Ratan Sirear then rose toIpropose to the chair 
Sir J. C. Bose, who was greeted with cheers as soon 
as he was scenon the Dais. The solemnity of the 
4 occasion, and the emotions that surged in 
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Sir Nil Ratan’s heart at the remembran 
services rendered to the country and to hy 
Rammohun Roy, and by Sir 


Ce of al 
nay 


agadish, who j 


choir O 


present with him in the flesh, so overpowered] a prayer 
Ratan that his voice was almost choked. Dy, Pan the, stri 
i; 


Nath Banerjea seconded his motion. HiNaidn 
Sir J.C. Bose then delivered his Preside ADAU - 
address, the main themes of which were the “Thi Dr. 
all intellectual life as taught by, and the fire-he 
incandescent life as exemplified by Rammolny 
Two messages received since the last day's me Confere 
having been read by Dr. Kalidas Nag, Prof, Re the m 
Kanta Guha read his paper on Rammohun and Pali short si 
At this stage Sir J. C. Bose requested Sir Sarva there W 
Radhakrishnan to take the chair. Dr ye Mal 
Chandra Sen Gupta then read his paper on m 
mohun and Law. After this, Sir S. Badhais aan 
delivered his presidential address on Mysticism a Teih 
Charity as blended n Rammohun. He then reqsi i) 
Mr. G. A. Natesan to take the chair. 


A second hymn ( fà eaae fà fea gara aam qh Nat 


composed by Raja Rammohun Roy having } 
sung by the choir, Mr. G. A. Natesan delivered 
presidential. address. Mr. Hemendra Prasad GH 
and Prof. Naresh Chandra Ray read papers ld 
with Rammohun and the Freedom of the 
this, Mr. G. A. Natesan 


been th 
(luties 


spontar 
feeble 
to read 
ia panat 
TESS. M Ramme 
requested Dr. S. K Dyan 
Principal, Forman Christian College of Lahor hn 
take the chair. Sir 
Dr. S. K. Datta in his presidential address mle Karim 
to Rammohun’s thirst for knowledge, pi 
manners, and. personal magnetism. Prof. Huy 
Kabir then ea his paper on Rammohun ap, y. 
Fundamental Unity of all Faiths. and Mr WOM Rony, 
Mohan Sen his paper on ~Rammohun_as @ am Kumar 
Education, Next, Maulavi Wahed Husain T amm 
paper on the Characteristics of Rammohuns å 
theism. “ee j 
In the unavoidable absence of Dr. Subimal e 
the substance of his papes on Rammohnn the K 
of a New Age was read by Dr. Kalidas 5 
Dr. S. K. Datta then thanked the speakers oieri 
speeches he had presided. The meeting 0am 
Close at about 6-15 P. M. 


the day 


FOURTH SESSION, 31st. DECEMBER, 12 NOON T 
GENERAL CONFERENCE (CONTD: 


In a serene atmosphere, illumined by the a D 
glow cast by the midday sun- reflected thr pall 
lue and green glasses of the . sky-windows, 
by the memory of the great man who wo 
the East and ‘buried in the West a hun 
ago, and sweetened by the melodious musie 
and prayers, the \Rammohun OY. 
Celebrations came to a successful end this 
inspiring concluding address of Dr. Bay 
Tagore. It was-a delightful sight to Se¢ sa 
Indians of whom India is justly proud, 2 
etess of international fame, 
od of this vast continent n 


PE oa IONE afa gaa aAa sung by a 
owing ange ventlemen, and a heart-enthralling 


Foll 


f ladies ana of. Bijay Chandra Majumdar in 
py a Kindly Light.” Mrs. Sarojini 
ihe “chair on the pro posal of Moulavi 


Naidn [00% y. c, seconded by Dr. B. C. Ghosh. 
+) Mi Abdul Karim, Muthulakshmi Reddi, who was to have 


he Dr. (Mrs.) <noaker of the day, was detained by her 

eho gl bon the Seno with the All-India Women’s 

mohn p RLS Madame L. Morin therefore addressed 

W'S meg! (enn ae fret. She spoke on Rammohun Roy’s 

Prof, Rg M lay at Paris, and how the traces he had left 
mn R ay Z ; 


being searched out by his admirers. 
ndul Karim then read his second paper on 
the Raja, vix. _ the Type and Pioneer of 
Modern India, After this, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
delivered her presidential address, in which she 
described Rammohun as the Reconeiler of trreconcit- 


there w 


er on En 
adhakrish 
ysticisin a 
CN Tesi 


Sarojini Naidu then requested Sir Brajendra 
Nath Seal to take the chair. The venerable figure 
of Sir Brajendra Nath inspired the audience to a 
spontancous outburst of cheers. As he was extremely 
feeble in health, he requested Dr. Kalidas Nag to 
toread his Presidential Addsess for him. Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan then read his paper on 
Rammohun’s Idea of Worship, and Pandit Dhirendra 
Nath Chowdhury Vedantavagis his „paper on Ram- 
mohinws Conception of God and the World. 

dafi Sir Brajendra Nath then requested Maulavi Abdul 
sy Kaim to take the chair. After the second hymn of 


the day ( Rar Rar fèsa af? ) had been sung, Rao Sahib 


z0; 
of. Hun 
hun ai i 
T Dr. V. Ramkrishna Rao 
Rammohur 


T Tar a 
having Wy 
delivered i 
rasad (tb 


S. K. Da 
f Lahor 


Mr. Jie addressed the meeting on 


a Pint kun nand the larger Unities of life. Dr. Saroj 
in ralin mar Das was the next speaker, his subject being 


an 
mohun and Vedanta 


abindranat! 
when this ath 


hun’s 


Tagore arrived at the Senate House 


imal Sof the na Paper was being read. At the conclusion 
a the BOM quested = NL Ma Pramatha Chaudhuri, _ being re- 
ralidas inne weet, Abdul Karim to preside over 


Cri 
Poet had meg part of the day, observed that as the 
Ne 1 and as it would be difficult for him 
me, the wc Of his health to stay on for a 
nan Bings ype papers and addresses—vex. 
r of Mode fajumdar’s paper on Rammohun, 
A ern Political Movements in India, 
; P DA paper on Rammohun’s 
Bi Prof. Sukumar Sen’s and his 
A wn papers on The Bengali Prose 
Pandit Kshiti Mohan Sen’s 


W aa WAM EA, Rammohun 


Prof 
the Jr me 
on mod Prof ee 


Audhury, 
hun 


Chain of India’s Prophets,— 
Over. He then asked the oet. to 


8 office 
i of president 
im, ascended the 3 


; ul 
it Basu, General 


ee 
or ” ey esented the 
mM: 


it prepared for 
ecretary of the 
following Report 
requested Dr. D. N. Maitra 


meeting 

T rsi offering 
: and calling upon 

CG or thi E ape 
&, fort Een ration a pio Operate 
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in Bengal, a General Committee, with instructions to 
co-opt TOPE CEA HINES from different districts of 
Bengal ; the third arranging for celebrations in other 
parts of India. £ 

“A comprehensive Scheme of Celebrations (given 
in our Publicity Booklet, pp. 152-155) was framed, 
and a Working Commitice and several Sub-committees 
formed, to give effect to it. 

“The Scheme comprised: ` 

“(a) Celebrations in Calcutta during the Christmas 
holidays, consisting ofa Convention of Religions, a 
General Conference for papers and specches on the 
Raja, a Women’s Conference, and an Exhibition of 
various articles connected with the Rajas life and 
activities. i 

“(b) Preparation of Publicity literature, and with 
the help of such literature, and by correspondence, 
organization : of celebrations throughout Bengal and 
the other provinces of India, and also in London, 
Bristol, Paris, New York, Chicago, and Geneva. 

“(e) Pilgrimages to Radhanagar and Bristol. 

eta) Publication of the Raja’s Works, an Antho- 
logy from his writings, and 
Commemoration Volume. 

(e) Permanent Memorials, in the shape of a Por- 
trait in oils and a Bronze Statue in Calcutta, re-naming 
the northern half of the Upper Circular Road as 
“Rammohun Roy Avenue,” ane the completion of the 
Memorial Building at Radhanagar. : 

“(f) ‘The Foundation of a Rammohun Roy Chair 
and Fellowrhips.- ? 

“Throughout the year the endeavours of the 
Working Committee have been directed mainly to the 
items (a) and (b). The most outstanding achieve- 
ments in these respects are (i) the Publicity Booklet, 
RAMMOHUN ROY: The Man and his Work,” 
edited by Mr. Amal Home, to whom we are indebted 
in more than one way, which has been a powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Working Committee 
in organizing celebrations, and im helping people 
to form some estimate of the multi-sided -personality 
of Rammohun, and (ii) the success of our efforts to 
rouse the enthusiasm of people throughout the length 
and breadth of India, and in places abroad, for the 
celebration of the Centenary, as has, we presume, 
been apparent’ to the public from a perusal of the 
newspapers throughout the year. We may peu 
add to these the Exhibition of the Raja’s relics and 
the celebrations which are just being terminated in 
Calcutta. : 

“For various reasons, not the least of which is the 
present state of financial depression prevailing in the 
country, the funds that the Working Committee have 
so far been able to raise are very small. An account 
of the receipts and expenditure will be published in 
the newspapers as soon as possible. > 
_ “This inadequacy of funds prevented the Wo: 
Commitee from t any active steps durm 
year towards the publication of the Works o 
mohun, which was the most cherished item in | 
Scheme, or towards the Permanent Memorials. It 
gratifying to note, however, that the Bangi 

arishat, the renowned Literary S 
[ete has undertaken the publication | 


ensive edition of the heise colle 


interpretative Studies, 
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the formation of a small but influential All-India The Rt. —Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Who . 
| Committee to raise funds for financing the publica- have presided over the General Conferences TR 
tion and also for the Permanent Memorials is under the great disappointment of the organise i 
contemplation. It is to be hoped that when sucha as of the public, prevented by _ illness from o 
committee is formed, and the necessary appeals issued, to Calcutta. Dr. P. K. Sen, who had ua Coy 
public response will be forthcoming in a generous from England, and was expected to give 


| z x j Be EOE E baat . ON the. 
a measure, so that this Centenary may have something December interesting details about ‘the i) 
12) tangible and permanent as its record’and achievement. held in London and Bristol, was also preven 
i j “In conclusion, we take leave to convey our thanks day by a sudden illness from coming to thepa 


to all those who have helped us in any way in connec- Dr, Surendranath Das Gupta, who jag 
tion with the present Celebrations. While it is not addressed the mecting on Rammohun and then. 
possible to mention all. names individually, we shall Systems of Philosophy, and Dr. B. ©. Roy wo. 
be failing in our duty if we do not take this oppor- to have taken part in the proceedings A 
tunity of recording our sense of deep gratitude to all December, were prevented from doing go ie i 
who have come from far and near to participate in our unavoidable engagements. Letters regretting ie 
celebrations,—notably to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. to attend were received from Dewan Balada. 5 

(Mrs) Mutbulakshmi Reddi, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, R. Venkata Ratnam Naidu and the Maharaja Bile Pou 
M Gen aatan D ee k Ditta, Rajkumari of Pithapuram. X pnia 
Amrit Kaur, Rao Sahib Dr. V. Ramkrishna Rao, and eee MON, ani 
to Madame L. Morin, who has travelled all the way Exhibiti oe P : p 
from Paris; to all our friends in the other provinces An Exhibition oti Rammo eii qoaa la 
of India, in Burma, in Ceylon, and in Europe and yanous editiong of his works, other relics, and Oh p er 
America, who have enthusiastically organized similar relate U. UG ain wa held t “Room! Nema pa 
celebrations; to the authorities of the University Auo Biking from December p eauitEna alg 
of Calcutta for placing this Hall for the Inaugural Y3 formally opened Dy Ot Deva Prist 
Meeting, and for the Convention and the Conferences, O% Y cimed, the 27th December at AWM 
and a room in the Asutosh Building for our Exhibi- After Raja_Kshitindra Deva Rai Mahashay o 
tion; to the Albert Institute for the use of a room jesse Raj Family had read’) pepe nui 
for our Committee mectings throughout the year: to Prasad spoke about the all-round greatness di 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj for lending us a room for Raa, and the contacts, traceable through i 
the Centenary Office, aie to Mr. N. Mukherji Gi ine A eiio eneh me “Owns a aaa ve 
Art Press for printing our literature at exceptionally Rammohun Roy. There was a distinguished gather u 
moderate rates, to Messrs. Dwarkin and Son for of ladies and gentlemen, who inspected the ESOMOf adye 
lending us the use of a large Organ-harmonium and with great interest after the ceremony wis fand edi 
to our volunteers and musical choirs.” ; Mr. Ganendranath Banerjee, Secretary in chapi Money 

After the reading of the Report, Rabindranath whom the Exhibition owes its success, couri Illest 

delivered extempore his concluding ’ address ad pointed out to the visitors all objects of § ea 0 
benediction in Bengali, exhorting the vast audience mterest collected therc. E ch ; 
and all his countrymen tobe true to Rammohun PROGRAMME BOOKLET i N in, 
Roy and his ideals, reciting at the end in A booklet with an artistically  dosignc® W pe: 


visit ` 
her hear 


a 


an rare art 
A g Pa: p = - depicting Rammohun pointing to the dav ; yo 
San voice his poom & alt faa guid aT, containing a tri-colour Potrai Of the Raja is Puth ¢ 
ait 1 The function came t z picce, the detailed Programme of the Conventies p 
o a close with the Conferences, Tagore’s Opening Prayer and Preildiind 35 


Sens of the Bengali National Anthem samaa- Address, the Hymns, with an English translati 


1 I ; atlsha 
Indira Devi of the National Anthem and a (il 


rty Se 


es AÈ by the choir, duri T ; its y en rib 
whole audience reverently remained standings eee Sai anne ae ane Ea e d T a q 
e. p e de 
' À Pv 


Primed 


Se P 
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Hannah Barth aged only cighteen was the 

and leader of a Peace and Youth mov ement 
i in Germany during the last three years ; 
find havilg had to leave Germany last year has now 

iting ing, a in Prague’ (C: S. R.) with. her poen 
Bahadir Ppnouzh a German by birth she is very internationa ly 
raja Batu Mninded:. Having travelled herself in France, she in 
feturn critertained French guests in her family to 
bradicate in. her own, vay, BOs un frien ly elage 
trai ren the two nations. She organized a g 
a HRE her group in’ Dresden in 1932 where Dr. D. N. 
Matra was invited to deliver an address on the 

to Slat ational progressive movements in India, _and she 
Saryal fite] as the interpreter to the audience, interpreting 
, 4.5) ;,fibeir questions and answers thereto. _She is a great 
ishay Nih (mirer of Tagore and Gandhi and it is her ambition 
e Sir PE? visit India which has a large and warm corner in 
iness dieer heart.—Ed., M. R.] 
rough MW OLIDAYS last 


about two months, viz, July 
and tha g and August. This is plenty of time for 
ed i pundentaking some adventure. The kind 
ae eens wanted must offer both recreation 
chia ae As nobody among us has much 
cout ee m ni disposal—we are students, the 
We MUR, e “of pare ee pr olid ae 

Í cheap way tno ee x ng the holidays in 

at is generally Wo. fnd our wishes realized 

S generally known as “camp.” Let me 

my experiences in a camp. 


Pont of m details 
OT varione zs 
hikes part in Rie Cs confessions, nationalities 
5 Germans fies pete. about 40 Czechs, 
| Bit ae Prague and her suburbs, 

i ee One boy from Berlin. The 

other be groups, one a few days earlier 
Ve E many preparations have 
as soldion led together on June 29th 
Soldiers il] travel. 


J 


` Seats were 
e ` z >> 
a ki ous chests ‘which contain 
5 bread, = mn utensils, and stores such 
vision Sugar, flour, cacao, coffee, 
eis Was much surprised 
e and fair p 
bo urness of all the boys 
ode. ee at all of us had A 
S rolls, cak i 
a fow eS, after thie a 
2 few others i 1S was performed, 


m` dividin 
xh on meals, 
Fear a little village i 
t ; a httle village in 
ask near) Olmutz in 
ae » a farmer who had 
Wagon drawn by oxen, 
now ) 
Lety from wagons 
taken with us a few 
e hi ; 


a for Ae 


and distri- 


HOW YOUTH OF EUROPE SPENDS HOLIDAYS 
By MISS HANNAH BARTH 


At last, fine days came when 


we could not at once go to see the place „where 
the camp was to be built, We lived with the 
farmer who allowed us to sleep in the straw of 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia, C. S. R. 
Myself behind the “library.” 


his granary, to cook in his kitchen and to stay in 
his garden, where tables and benches were. _By the 
way, a cook had come with us, a kind and 
reserved girl. And a lady teacher had come too. 
She was a real comrade to us. In crucial ques- 
tions, such as to the division of the tents and 
whether boys and girls should sleep together in 
one tent (of what I shall have to speak still), 
she: retreated and let us discuss without trying 
to influence us in -any way. Thus we were 
really independent. And we showed ourselves — 
worthy of it. When sun pierced the clouds we — 
went to the site which had already been sele 
by expert boys. When selecting the place 
the building of a camp, attention must be Pp 
to these necessities : there must be (1) an i 
meadow, woods near by ; (2) a source for dr 
water ; (3) a bathing-place ; (4) the roads to 
villages or to the town near by. It is 
able to build the camp in a hill r lan 
away from the noise and traffic o 


ere 


thought of rain and no cloud i 


Camp, July 1933. Mosavia, ©. S. R. 
The tents are built, one is still missing. 


Shall I tell you of 
to quite trite things, 
I fear I should write too long. 
very joyful and happy and busy and_ worked 
hard ; and there was singing and laughing 
and joking with us. We wore bathing-suits or 
ittle black trousers. A girl wearing a skirt would 
have been an impossible imagination. A few 
Czechs built the “kitchen” the most wonderful 
part of which was the hearth. We fetched clay 
for it from .a hill near by, and carefully chose 
oblong flat stones, seeking everywhere. When 
the clay had dried, the whole was an admirable 


whai 
eg, to 


names we gaye 
the tents ? 
We were all 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia, ©. S. R: 
The “Kitchen” on the left hand side the larder 
behind the boards, in front the rolls prepared 
for supper. 


piece of work and most practicable. The iron- 
plates had been taken from Prague. A deep pit 
which they dug in the ground and inlaid with 
fir-branches was the larder. By and by, our whole 
household was brought from the farm to the tents. 
There are seven tents on the whole, the library in 
the middle where the typewriter was on a special 
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little table, the drugs were kept and on the 
side of which the news, caricatures on singlg o 
è 


of the camp-life were exhibited. A great u 


we al 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia, ©. S. R 


The “kitchen,” seen from behind: | shoul 


| shoul 


of various newspapers from various towns m 
taken in besides. The library consisted of bij 
which the inhabitants of the camp hal a 
There were most. beautiful and modem 
which I enjoyed much. . What a tent look 
from outside:you seein the photos. Insitt 
was “furnished” like that:, three-fourths or% 
taken -by ‘the beds of -boards which are ami 
one over the other. There we have stali 
In the night we would wrap ourselves 1# 
which we had brought from at home a 
spare part of the wall, boards are fixed W 
inhabitants of the tent put their things. 

corner of the free space the rucksacks ai 
We washed:in the brook where we si 
stairs, the plates and pots were washet Th 
farther down there. The pond was ? inf 
troubled unfortunately, and we dived 4 
only when we had no better amusemen “ole 


the tents on the lane a playground for, val 

was prepared and, about a ten minutes ee girls 
a large ground for foot-ball and gY I Other 
This was the ordinary contents of & date thus 
ing at 6 o'clock; gymnastics in the aof Darty 


ground ; washing; breakfast (consisting - if 
and bread); appell; sports ; readin ei Much 
music-playing (guitar) ; lecture (politic oi 


eal or a historical one) ; discussion ; ht ii 
simple, one dish ; everyone had broust id 
a bowl of aluminium and spoon); spe wè 
ment, tours on bicycle ; discussions 95° ie 
(tea, bread and butter); talking ; ee N 


now and then being on guard. 
tion of the camp was this: there wee 
one of the boys; in every tent a leaden 
girl, The work, such as sweeping; y 
pots, etc., was done by so-calle 
(preparers) which changed every 
consisted of about fiye persons. O 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia, ©. S. R. 
Washing 


we all removed with our rucksacks to the camp, 


the meeting was called in where the question 
should be discussed whether boys and girls 
| should dwell in the same tent. The boys and 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia C. S. R 

Appell , Log 
ris $ Cary 

hans Poke vividly 


n P 
us a yota © Areement could be 


X at i 

con gestin] t rst a 
“nvino ulating and shoutine 
adversary, s 


was 
who continued’ the 
: ne last they ge 
Nan Paper was passed 

8 ould oi the tents and the Hares 
Coop bad bea in them, ‘The last 
n performed because of 


echg an d 
2 Germans mix: up and become 


© evenin 


pupils and students in social thoughts. They had 


minds. I wish our Indian 
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Camp, July 1933. 
Re 


Moravia, C. S. R. 
st ; 


acquainted with each other. In the tent where 
L was, there were merely Czechs, and I was glad 
about this fact as it would enable :me to. learn 
much of the language. ; 

. On the stay.in the camp the chief value, was 
laid upon the lectures and, with that, on the 
political education of the participators of the 
camp. All of them were socialists and pacifists. 
The lectures were instructive, whereas -the 
discussions concerned too the editing of a 


Camp, July 1933. Moravia, GSR. 
The tents complete; F< 


newspaper which would have -to` introduce the 


published a paper like this before, but it. a 
not be published longer for „financial accounts. 
On the whole, I must say that the influence 
camp-life, this healthy life in * sun anc 
most favourable. Youth amongst youth, 
a good school! I have learnt > so- n 
become acquainted with so ‘many 
people, with so many diffe 


Be 
Ay 
OT 


camp-life, I send all of 
the greeting of : 


es 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI ae 
x 3 low 
II. Chats on Men and Matters | c T 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 

s 
I during my boyhood days were known ag pp ew 
; mas (meat) and the ghas (grass) party respi ° 8! 
AWKERS go about the streets in tively, It was nothing unusual for an dn u * 
Punjab towns during the summer Samajist to be asked in a spirit of mischief j oe 
crying “phut! phut!!” Persons Je relished jal tori or claimed merit {i = 
who have not seen the fruit that and di 


these peddlers are selling might be puzzled by 
that word, which means “broken! broken! !” 
It is a species of melon. The name given to 
it exactly describes it. I do not recall seeing 
a single specimen the skin of which had not 
burst. When it is ripe it falls to pieces. 

I have always found it insipid and avoid it. 
It must however please some palates, other- 
wise fruit-sellers would not trouble to hawk it 
about. Cheapness perhaps has something to 
do with such popularity as it enjoys. 


II 


Perhaps because most Punjabis relish phut 
any organization into which they form them- 
selves soon cracks, as does this fruit. So at 
least “was the case with the Arya Samaj, 
founded a little more than half a century ago. 

So far back as my memory goes, it always 
lacked unity. My earliest recollections cluster 
round the sharp discord that existed between 
the two sections into which it was then 
divided. 

These sections had their designations, 
Rather high-sounding ones. cae 

But persons who prefer to throw hatchets 
at one another's heads can never expect the 

Jookers-on.to remember the contestants by the 
gaudy, labels they give themselyes even though 
they. claim to fight in the name of God. Nick- 
names coined in the mint of irreverence gain 
‘currency. and no effort can stop. them from 
GING AtISE race) wenger aie ee = 

As if the Arya Samajists had differences 
‘over nothing more serious than their dietary, 
the two bands into which they were organized 


he: preceding’ article appeared in the January 
f he Modern Remew—EDITOR, - = = 
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avoiding it. That pun had been construc ill 
by some “jokesmith” who conceived the notit 


that fish looked like tori (a kind of “tif e% 
finger,” as the English put it, or “okra” as i ‘the A 
Americans call it). ach 
which 
II lowesi 
The serving maid in the house in Bf room, 
Dulwich (a south-eastern suburb of Londoni garde; 
which we lived from 1912 to 1916 - discover} leisuri 
that Lala Lajpat Rai belonged to the me and i 
party. She was Irish—irresponsible at timed cabba, 
irrepressible always. ph vegeta 
One day as I was going past the kitwi L 
door I overheard this conversation betw#§ were { 
her and her mistress: S H found 
“Tf it is the gentleman that I have 1m m adto] 
who is coming to dinner tonight, didn’ ¥ 
ought to cook two or three kinds of m 
Mxam ?” | 
Laughing, Mrs. Singh asked her wh He Be 
meant. ee) | y, y 
“The gentleman who laughs so much i = 
replied. ss for k 
“You mean the Master?” this mom HE mo = 
wife, who evidently was bent upon teas ay 


maid, : 
“No, Ma’am,” she said, - “the _ gent 
am talking about laughs much more ih 
Master. Much more loudly, too.” 
He came here the other day 1 
made heaps of sandwiches—chi 
fish-paste. They all seemed 
‘I says to myself as I 
pot of tea: ‘the 
ani 


r cr. ce a E E | 
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dinner that evening. He’ burst 
he came oe of laughter that nearly choked 
out into TI a er ie who was in the room, 
im 1 = to the very roots of her hair. s 
golouret oe he was not a vegetarian, Lalaji 

T at beef. “I simply cannot touch 
ved tell his Western friends. They 
O generations untold the cow, as 
sustenance through her udders and 
ihe service she renders to Indian agriculture 
through her male progeny, had been deemed 
sacred. They therefore respected his scruples 
and did not place beef before him. 

Ihave a recollection that he fancied the 
vegetables of my own growing that were 
specially cooked for him more than the meat 
dishes concocted by the Irish maid. There 
was a plot of land at the back of the house 
which [ had terraced, mostly by myself. The 
lowest terrace, almost hidden from the drawing 
oom, had been converted into a kitchen 
ndonji guden. Here I spent a good part of my 
em n digging, cultivating, manuring, sowing, 
Eo a the aon time watering, the lettuces, 

e carrots, parsnips, beets and other 
ae = a need these especially because they 
f resh.. Thé stale vegetables that usuall 

: ound their wa ORR S A z a y 

ed to him to b 2 e table in London appear- 
e tasteless and lifeless. 


drew tl 
it,” he w 
knew tha 


l as į 3 J 
: the giver of 


respe 
an An, 
schiet i 
erit {i 
nstructe 
e notit 
£ “ady 


as th 


in Ds 


in mi 
idn "i 
of, me 


" IV : 
e : 

le a te laughter his heart was heavy. 
away from i evoted to the Punjab to be happy 
ing Tee agp now and again he said 
ome 7 Slowed that he 


On on member, for instance, his telling 


yhom H 


ee ask my 
"USsi-ki-rofi (bread made of 
: ly for you. Tt 
a © makes it better than any one 

he Stayed ` : 
“alk of the a however after the 


appened p pro Knowing what 


Michael © 


him. The officials. 


of India. Scenting a revolutionary plot, they 
made full use of such powers. 

_ Many Punjabis—mostly Sikhs—had returned 
just about that time from the Pacific Coast 
of the United States and Canada to their 
homes in the Punjab villages. O’Dwyer and 
his subordinates believed that they had come 
back filled with revolutionary ideas and were 
hot on their trail. 

No love was lost between Lalaji and the 
officials, especially after his return from the 
Fort at.Mandalay. He was suspect in their 
eyes. He might have been involved in this 
campaign. It was therefore just as well that 
he was not in Lahore during the years when 


d 
the war had fanned hatred into a blaze. 


v 


Since his mind was not at ease, he could 
not settle down to any serious work. He 
would, therefore, often sally down from his 
temporary home in north-western London to 
our house. 

He liked sitting in my study and talking. 
It was on the first floor at the back of the 
house, built upon a slight eminence. The 
land fell away towards the Thames Valley, 
with Parliament Buildings and the immense 
structures in which the various departments 
of State carried on their administrative activi- 
ties were situated. Beyond that it rose again 
until it culminated in Hampstead and Highgate, 
some parts of which were actually as high as 
or evén higher than the tower of Westminster 
Abbey or the Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
From where Lalaji and I used to sit talking, 
this panorama stretched before our eyes when- 
ever we chose to look through the bow window 
of my study, and the weather was propitious. 
London.was spread out before us as a gils 
dower is displayed on wooden gots, 


es VI 
Our conversation used to e 


mbrace a 


article in a magazine or review 


off on 
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I soon found that he did not look upon the 
years that he had given to the service of the 
Arya Samaj as time wasted. But he did feel 
that as a new faith raised its head in any part 
of India it added to the religious rancour that 
already existed there. It made confusion 
worse confounded. 

There was too much religion in India, he 
said. I suggested that it would be more cor- 
rect to describe it as “what passed for religion”. 
He replied that I could phrase it as I pleased. 
In any case the fact remained. Creeds 
divided us. In their name we fought. So long 
as we continued to do so, there was little 
chance of our coming together and forming a 
strong, united nation. 

Lalaji was a nationalist and not a separatist. 
I clearly saw that. 


VII 

In these talks I also discovered that while 
Lalaji loved our people, he was not blind to 
their frailties. He loved them despite their 
faults. Patriotism did not lie in blinking at 
the defects in our nature, he would say. Tt 
lay, on the contrary, in recognizing them and 
trying to remove them. 

He did not confine his criticism to persons 
of common clay. He was of the opinion—an 
opinion which I fully shared that India was 
badly led—that many of our leaders were not 
only short-sighted but, what was still worse, 
they often lacked spirit in some cases to the 
point of actually being cowards. ` ; 

He took the view—in which I unreservedly 
concurred— that it was necessary to puta spark 
of manhood into Indians. That object, he 
thought, could be attained only by means of 


edueation, employing that word in its widest 


connotation. 

He found fault with the system of instruc- 
tion in India. It was, he said, based upon 
an utterly wrong assumption—the inferiority 
of the East vis a vis the West. The Indian 
intellect was, in consequence, enslaved. 

The liberation of the Indian mind was, we 
agreed, the supreme necessity of the moment. 

There were stupendous difficulties in the way. 
They had to be conquered at any cost. 


Vill 
Such talk often led us to make a survey 


the conditions in which the, Padi SREB ke PCRS, BERS 
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were bred and born—in which they hag th 


being. Lalaji was ineffably sad at the rie n 
in which their education and well-being . M2. 
& Wellin his 

So long as the mothers of 


neglected. 
nation were in a depressed state, he ' declan 
the nation itself was bound to rewi vita 
depressed. cee” = Ji 

He held equally strong views in regard ; 
the so-called lower orders of Hinduism. h 
treatment of “untouchables,” especially i 
southern India, he asserted again and api 
was a blot upon Hinduism. 

Sometimes he and I would compi was he 
conditions in Britain with those prevail a real 
in our own country, often to Indias At 
advantage. With what freedom, he used iff attenti 
remark, I could and did express mysetifin pri 
publications issued from London and Nof platfo: 
York. When would the press in India atti becau: 
the same measure of freedom ! 


IX 


The more I got to know Lalaji the mi 
I realized that he was a modernist to his fing 
tips. He had not troubled to learn Sanski 
nor did he delight in chanting the ig 
mantrams that he had memorized. True * 
was pressed for time. He himself adya 
that as an excuse. But the explanation W 
made self-consciously. A man 0° 
intelligence and industry could easily j 
acquired at least a fair knowledge %4 
language if he wished to do so. 3 
His attention was, however, 
other matters. His- chief interest 
awakening the people among whom’ 
was cast to the realities of the days 1” 
they lived. They had fallen into an $ 
bottomless pit. The height from whit 
had dropped had only served to dt 
feet and legs deep into the soft, mucky 
of the pit into which they had t 
thereby made it much more 
them to extricate themselves. 
The past, as such, had no gre 
for him. Archaeology did not make 
sistible appeal to him.- eas 
He left severely alone 
with antiquit; 
no matter h 
how eloquently 


religio 
the Si 


zealous 
aspect 
being | 
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round 


regard | 
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his fing: 


i peculiar 
t in his 
if religio 


ncharted 


essentially secular. The 
„stances in which he was reared 
home turned it into a 
< channel. But it merely floated upon 
z ce and soon drifted into the vast, 
ocean of Indian politics. 

I have a fancy that even when he was a 
zealous Arya Samajist, the purely Spiritual 
aspect of that faith must not have stirred his 
being to its depths. He ocessionally partizi- 
pated in kavana and joined persons sitting 
round the sacred fire chanting mantras. That 
was however more a congregational affair than 
a real spiritual exercise. 

At one stage of his career he directed the 
attention of the people with whom he talked 
in pivate and whom he addressed from the 
platform to India’s Golden Age. But only 
because he wished to create another Golden 
Age—a brighter Golden Age. 

Thave known few men who were fonder 
an he of history, particularly biographies. 

one was more anxious to use the lives of 
great patriots—Indians and non-Indians—to 


m ind was 


His 
circun 
pare ntal 


the surfa 


Sanski ple enthusiasm in the youthful Indian heart 
the Ie for service to the country. 

True, y 

adyantt = 

tion W i X 
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He would have 
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other candidates. Posted to the Colonial 
Office, he rose to be the Chief Registrar. 

Attracted by Positivism he got hold of 
everything written on the subject and 
plunged into it. It developed in him a fine 
sense of humanity. The barriers of race and 
ereed fell. His interests became world-wide. 
Intellectuals from the four corners of the 
globe—among them many Indians—found a 
hearty welcome in his home. 

He was fortunate in his life-partner. Born 
in Dundee, Jessie. Duncan* (to give her her 
maiden name) somehow or other formed, 
early in her girlhood, a romantic attachment 
for India. When only eleven years old she 
composed a poem extolling the beauties of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. About the time we 
took the house in East Dulwich she returned 
from a tour in India, in the course of which 
she had visited most of our famous monuments 
and religious centres. : 

Mrs. Westbrook had, if I remember aright, 
been entertained by Lalaji at his house when 
she visited Lahore. He in any case was 
always welcome at 65, Calton Road, in Dulwich 
village, where she lived with her husband and 
children. 


XI 


Lala Lajpat Rai had established contact 
with some British socialists—mostly of the 
mildest type. Fabians they called themselves 
and Fabians they truly were. They no doubt. 
desired a new order—but at a snails pace, 
through propaganda. They talked a great deal 
of organization anda few of them produced 
tomes that dealt with the emergence of Labour 
and kindred subjects. So farasI could see 
however they themselves were content £ 
that contribution and left others to do: 
actual work of organization with a view 
bringing about social reconstruction. — 

Among the Fabians whom Lalaji h 


MacDonald subsequently sent to 
House and who assumed the tit 
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Sidney Webb, refusing to be called “Lady 
Passmore.” ? 

Mr- Webb started life as a Civil Servant. 
He was however much too intellectual to be 
content with the life decreed ‘to permanent 
officials by the ‘regulations and even more so 
by the conventions that grow up in a staid life, 
such as the English had led from the time they 
went through the industrial revolution up to 
the beginning of hostilities in 1914. - 

Taking to Fabianism, and coming in inti- 
mate association with Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, Professor Graham Wallas and a few 
other kindred souls, Mr. Webb helped 
to start an institution’ that now forms an 
important constituent college of the London 
University. It retains the modest name 
originally given to it—the London School of 
Economics. I have often wondered if this is 
a Shavian retort to the Englishmen who 
delight in calling their ‘public ~ schools” 
colleges. ‘These schoools evidently carn the 
title of being “public” by virtually shutting 
out all but rich men’s sons. 

“Mrs. Webb inherited a large block of 
shares from her father, a railway magnate. 
She had inherited from him much more than 
wealth. A fine intellect and great force of 
character were among her legacies. She 
cultivated them assiduously. Long before I 
had the privilege of meeting her, she was 
acknowledged—and rightly so—as one of the 
greatest women of the age. 

The Webbs collaborated in writing books. 
Many of the works they produced are still 
valuable to persons who desire information on 
subjects connected with the formation and 
development of the Labour Union in Britain, 
poor law relief and kindred subjects, 

‘Ido not recollect how Lalaji had met the 


as a man whose friendship they valued. And 
he was devoted to them. 

He paid Mr. and Mrs, Webb several calls. 
He also saw a good deal of some of the 
professors connected with the London School 
of Economies. He had, I recall, formed a 
very high regard for Professsor Graham 
Wallas and I believe for Mr. Lees Smith. 

This contact generated in Lalaji the desire 


to initiate in India a movement similar to — 


_ the one that had fructificd, inthe establish: ka 


Sidney Webbs ; but they spoke to me of him 


ment of the London School. of Eeo 
When he and J were meeting in Londo, 
often, he had spoken more than once ofi 
idea. I very much doubt that he as yeh h 
any definite idea of embarking upon a simpli nade i 
undertaking. How could he when QD psiate 
was in the saddle in Lahore and he wa feven | 
exile legally through his’ own choice but offendi 
reality through compulsion ? ever 
He was nevertheless convinced that Indi freedo! 
would drive great advantage in carrying fjjunctt! 
the struggle in which our people were engar kindlic 
if they could pass through the portals of sn He 
such school and acquire systematic know Wedde 
of politics and administration. Such traii nah 
he felt would be of greater benefit to op Nation 
people when the sons of the soil bored ae 
full responsibilities of administration, asf" 25 


fondly hoped they would ere long.*. ae 


XII = Commi 


Of a very different type from these Babi on 
Socialists was Mr. James Keir Hardie, whi} Nae 
Lalaji greatly esteemed. Trained as het On 
been in the hard school ‘of penury in} Sir Wi 
native Scotland, his outlook was quite diferi; I 
from that of the book-Socialists who mido 
always or nearly always led a comfottiirhe wa 
life. F l 

Lalaji had also met Mr. J. Rui nie 
MacDonald, who in collaboration with 2™§Gem, 
had helped to fashion Labour into a POM t 
party. At the time when the execttll’ Bsolye o 
India was penning up Indian leaders WA the op) 
charge or trial, MacDonald had show? si had al 
fighting spirit in the House of Commo —Nithoy 
which assembly he had been returni 
workers engaged mostly in boot an® i 
making who then had implicit faith 1 li 

He was on terms of friendship val Villian 
Dr. V. H. Rutherford, under whose hosti Lom B 
roof he had, I seem to recollect, spent ci Sog 
days. ~A north-country man who ha Lape ahi d 
ed in skin diseases, this Liberal politicia” 


at lea 
have P 
leader: 


NOI), 


gil? 
i 


lived in Hampstead. yon 
The: placidity with which John — 
the keeper of the Liberal conscience, ™ 


* Many years later Lala Lajpat 
return from an extended stay in the 
of America, decided to launch a pr : 
in Lahore an institution 
School of Economics. He 


Nfi BALES, Haridwar, 


not in his confidence, to 


' + to persons : ase 
at least Sal Lord Minto to deprive Indian 
have a mre freedom without charge or 
leaders ° tly enraged Dr. Rutherford. He 
9 yer SO 
trial, oe codinely hot for the Secretary of 

xC Dy 
[fimde ra India in the House of Commons, 
pee though he knew that in so doing he was 
a ayen tOUS h s e925 19 .. 
he yas, ‘adding against party discipline. Lalaji 
ce buig pee forgot the services that this friend of 
t Indi een rendered to the Indian cause at that 
a ae juncture and always spoke of him in the 
ying fy June"! seats 
e endl kindliest terms. ard for Sir Willi 
s r He also had great regard for Sir William 
k a Wedderburn, who at that time was at the 
a helm of the British Committee of the Indian 
1 tam 3 a 5 . 
fc National Congress. Coming down from his 
| hort country seat in Gloucestershire every now 
on and again, Siw William used to take rooms in 
DER 


the hotel attached to the Paddington Station. 
Either there or at the offices of the British 
Committee of the National Congress, he 
sso Hi would hold conference with Indian leaders 
lie, whit iho happened to be in London and other 
s he by Pet80us interested in Indian affairs. 

ny ink a aie occasion I happened to go into 
odifa, : be room just as Lalaji was leaving 
ound him greatly exercised in his 


who È nind over his Indi friend? : 
omfortat 6 Srey adian riend’s attitude towards 


Ran aa I may explain, thought that the 
th BECera, in which Britain was engadi with 
iti : any offered Ti lista teje) ‘ 

v pol rity we ans a splendid opportu- 
ctl Rsolyq our ae to an arrangement that would 
c opposite mu Problem. Sit William took 

view. In his estimation Indians 
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on ae i right i 
i n ın ay Q . . 
“Attaching z offering aid to Britain 
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ne ny conditions to such help. 
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ftor o Probably he had. 
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Nihal Singh and I should have a meal with 
him. 

“But you have no home here,” my wife 
said to him. “You would be put toa great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Never you mind. There 
trouble. I will make all the 
arrangements,” he replied. 

She still demurred. But Lalaji continued 
to plead until we had to give in. 

Upon our arrival at the address which he 
had given us we found a great feast spread 
before us—an Indian feast. He had sought 
the good offices of an Indian lady who, with 
her husband (a law student) was sojourning in 
London. She had cooked with her own 
hands a meal fit for the gods. 

As soon as the dishes began to be brought 
to the table at which we sat, my wife realized 
that the poor lady must have had spent hours 
in cooking them. When she attempted to 
chide Lalaji, he refused to be chided. He 
told her that when she came to Lahore he 
would have his wife cook specially for her. 
Then she would see what people in India 
ate. There in London it was impossible to 
have all the materials needed.in Indian 
cookery and even though his young friend 
had done her best the meal was not what he 
should haye wished it to be. `- 

He was, as I have said, a man of generous 
instincts and his sense of hospitality was 
exceedingly keen. After the dinner we kept 
on talking until it was past midnight. We 
knew that that was our last mecting for some 
time to come—may be months, as we then 
expected,—or years,—as proved to be the case, 

The parting was sad, particularly because 
we knew that Lalaji’s heart was hungering 
for home: and yet the Fates were turning 
his face in the opposite direction. so eed 


From such news as drifted my 
understood that during the fi 
spent in the United States he € 
useful work for our country 
He sought out American pr 
and politicians and » 


will be no 
necessary 


sher—was charmed with Lalaji. He had got 
in touch with me in 1909. In that year he 
had bought the rights of publishing in the 
United States of America the letters written 
by Keir Hardie while travelling in India. 
He sent mea copy of the book—one of the 
first batch off the press. A copy was also 
forwarded to me for review by the Nation 
(New York)—a high-grade literary weekly— 
for which I then wrote. 

I found Mr. Heubsch a man of liberal 
views and broad sympathies. So did Lajpat 
Rai years later and got him to print and to 
publish two of his books. 

Lalaji met many other persons in the 
United States who esteemed him and whom 
he esteemed. If India had not needed him 
he would, I believe, have liked to settle in or 
near New York. An intellectual man wk 
could write with ease and rapidity and who 
possessed great conversational gifts and personal 
Vl magnetism, he would have been successful. 

‘ _ But his heart was in India. He could not 
bear to be away from his home-land. He 
attached great importance to propaganda 
work in behalf of his country : but it did not 
fill his life. He wished to take an active 
part in the political movement back home. ` 


INTRODUCTION 


Be Ey’ at an early stage of civilization, 
- knowledge was regarded as the source of 


pa ower and pursuit of knowledge was 
regs to a small class of people (generally 
the ee) and eyen amongst them there was 
muc 


nuch secrecy and. rivalry, co-operation bei 

practically unknown, Each ‘ah aa held ae 
to his own traditions and his own school of 
thought, and bitter jealousy leading sometimes 
to fierce conflicts existed between different 
schools. With the progress of civilization 
however, as, the intellectuals and the society 
realized their duties to each other, it was 
recognized that the cultivation of knowledge 
could be carried on more efficiently, if the 
learned members of the society could co-operate 
and could come into more frequent contact with 
each other’s achievements : and thoughts. For 


frequent discussions used to be held. It was 
Iso recognized that knowledge should not be 
; ed to any particular class, but its portals 
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this purpose corporate bodies were organized and 
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Apparently however the India 0 
took a different view of the matter, L 
unable to obtain a passport, without which 
could not return to the Motherland, 

That view seemed to have persisted ati 
India Office even after the armistice. 
signed. Mr. Edwin Samuel Montagu, Who} 
been at its head since 1917, was ny 
conservative nor narrow-minded. Quite 
reverse. Many of his colleagues were, oj 
contrary, short-sighted and reactionary, } 
had moreover to carry with him the offig 
in India, many of whom were bitterly opp 
to his policies and did everything in i 
power to block him. 

I feel certain that had Mr. Montagu kk 
differently placed he would have mate 
possible for Lalaji to return to India emi 
than he was able to do. I saw him ofta 
those days and can therefore write f 
personal knowledge. 

Lalaji was suffering too much f 
nostalgia to lose precious time in mas 
preparations to leave or in bidding farr 
to friends. Once he learnt that he was t 


allowed to go home he crossed the Ath 


for Britain and, after a short time in Lon 
sailed for India. 


ES 


should be thrown open to all who posses 
necessary earnestness of -purpose and 56 
mental powers. j 


At. the present time we can tess 
democratization. of knowledge as almos 
measure of the progress of civilizali® 
country ; for it was almost unknown 1 
priest-ridden societies. Amongst the 
the Western World, Greece was 
first to reach this stage, near & 
century B.C. The first learned bod 
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the political . downfall of 
the Roman supremacy, 
Greece, WR" ad scholars of the academy used 
the jeachers vents eyen from Imperial Rome. 
to aie oyeat Academy of Athens, oiher 
sa W Besides > sprang up in various parts o 
E Te jared socicto orld, specially at Alexandria, at 
» Who hg the, €" laces in Asla Minor dike Pergamum 
as neh mio ech and at Syracuse in Sicily. «It is 
Quite | Het to note that in the Museum of 
rere, on Wendl which was founded. by . Ptolemy 
mary, | Philadelphus and S0 A Damel beanies 1b wa 
the ofig li dedicated to the Muses, _ the patron deities o 
j ohe “knowledge, all the expenses of the scholars were 
Ly oppos 
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Tae ACADEMY Movement IN EUROPE 


ntagu by} The spread of Christianity in the 


def Mediterranean world in the next centuries gave 
e maei rise to intense theological bigotry, and this 
adia eai killed or drove underground the -scientifc spirit 
im. often) in Europe for about ten centuries. During the 
mite {nj} Renaissance period, «partly under . the influence 


of Arabic culture, the spirit of scientific enquiry 
ache again revived, and a number of learned academies 
, fi were formed in quick- succession. Lead was 
m m taken by Italy, then’ a country of-city states, 
ng faren like Venice, Genoa and Florence each of which 


> was tù tried to emulate the achievements of..the 
e Ath’ Alexandrian Museum. The Florence Academy 


in Lont 


Will be long remembered in 


S the : Annals - of 
Science on ; 


N account of the encouragement it gave 
a u the inventor of the telescope, and the 
a ae Austen Physics. “At the same time 
ea ee the Academie des Lincei* at 
Thee _ has been recently organized by 
for ae een: into a National Academy 
ining the R aly being the intellectual leader 

venaussance, it was but natural that 
Europe- should follow in her 
i; found their own Natonal 
: ne idea which may now be 
Mion Te that the cultivation of 
Milization, Sher in a new era in human 
ny , 
in Pan Ponse to the 


se ideas, the French Acad. 
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. Napoleon, of which the 
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France had become 


but ‘Germany was still 
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Athens continued its ‘glorious divided into a number ae petty states whose sole 


aim was to imitate French manners and customs. 
The great national institution of Germany, the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences, was founded a 
century afterwards in 1740 by Fredrick the Great, 
who was a great admirer of French culture. 
It undertook direct and active encouragement 
of scientific research of the nation by the creation 
of a number of research professorships and paid 
memberships ; these persons were not expected 
to do any teaching work and were free to «devote 
the whole of their time and energy to © scientific 
research. Amongst. the Academicians of the 
‘Prussian Academy, one could find such famous 
names as those of Voltaire and Manpertuis and 
the Humboldts in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and Vaut Hoff and Einstein in recent years. 


Tue ROYAL SOCIETY or LONDON 


The -famous Royal Society of London was 
founded in response to a ` widespread movement 
initiated by“ Francis Bacon who in a pamphlet 
entitled the New Atlantis, advocated plans for a 
“college of learned men where cultivation of 
science, would be properly organized. But the 
civil war in England soon intervened and the 
idea could- be ‘given effect fo only after the 
‘Restoration. The Royal Society first took definite 
shape in 1663 under a Royal Charter from King 
‘Charles ` II, who took an active interest in its 
foundation, and gave properties worth £1300 ‘from 
‘his own- pocket towards its foundation. The 
first meeting took place on May- 20, 1663,. under 
the, presidency of Viseount Brouncker, -a- noble- 
man who was also a mathematician of some 
noteand among the first fellows were Robert 
‘Boyle; Christopher Wren (the builder ‘of the St 
Pauls Cathedral), Hooke, and the great Newton 
joined the Society ‘somewhat later. For about 
270 years the Royal Society has played a 
-unique and most important part in the intellec- 
‘tual life of the English nation, and it can count 
among its presidents mén like Newton, Davy 
(Chemist), Flooker (Botanist), Kelvin (Physicist), 
‘Lister (Surgeon), Crookes (Chemist), ' Geikie 
(Geologist), Thomson, and Rutherford (Physicists) 
and Hopkins (Bio-cliemist’, each a giant in his o 


` The 

has about 450 Fellows on i 

50 Foreign members. T 
‘Sciences i 


‘subject. The above list is enough to excite the a 
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| 
is Zoology a 
FH Botany 34 
Geology 35 
} Psychology 9 
f Miscellaneous 18 
i National Work 8 
Archaeology 3 
453 
Among the Foreign members are such men 
as Einstein, Bohr and Pavlov. Seventeen new 
Fellows are elected every year. The candidate 
who wants to get elected will have to get a 


Fellow who will propose his name and_ the 
proposal should be endorsed by six other Fellows. 
About 120 names are proposed each year of 
which 15 are elected by ballot by the members 


for National work. The administration is vested 
in the council which consists of a president 
elected for two years, two secretaries elected for 
eight years, a treasurer and 22 members elected 
from amongst the Fellows. The President may 
be elected for a second term. 
I shall now briefly describe the functions of 
the Royal Society at the present time. 
The Royal Society® publishes two learned 
Journals—(a) The Proceedings which have two 
sections (4) Physical, (i) Biological ; (b) the 
Transactions with two Sections (i) Physical, 
(a) Biological. Papers communicated to the 
‘society are read in the weekly meetings, and 
then sent to sectional committees for publication, 
and if approved are published in the Proceedings 
or the Transactions. _ 

. Besides these purely academic works the 
society has to discharge a lot of administrative 
function. It acts, to put the matter in a nutshell, 


as the National Governing Body for the 
_ administration of all matters of scientific interest. 
_ Through its committees, it administers the 
following departments : 

~ 1. The Government grant for Scientific 
-inveshgations—amounting to about £ 6,000 


per annum. 

2. The Kew Observatory : This is the National 
observatory for research and . observations in 
Magnetism, Seisnology (science of earthquakes) 
Geo-physics, and — Meteorology (Science of 
weather). 

3. The Meteorological Office—(At 
under the Air Ministry, but the Royal 
has two representatives 
body). ; 

4. National Physical Laboratory.—The 
National Physical Laboratory was founded in 
-= 1900, following the report of a committee with 

_ physicist Lord Rayleigh as Chairman to consider 
and report upon the desirability of founding a 
public institution for standardizing and verifying 


resent 
ociety 
on the Governing 


instruments, for testing materials. The adminis- 


ation is vested in a committee of the Royal 
Society, though in the Executive Committee, 
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of the council and the remaining two are elected . 


other interests 


are represented. In add; 
discharging the 


above functions, the “tn 


Physical Laboratory undertakes scientifi n4 ope 
gations of national importance, such ag Wr the 
in ship-building, radio-telegraphy, mela Wi 
and employs a large number of Scientific g | 
5. The Royal Observatory, Greenwhige fas 
Timekeeper of the world, was established inv 2 
on the initiative of the Royal Society, | p 
A committee of the Royal Society for dees 
formed the governing body of the insti The 


but now they form the board of Visitors and Britain 
strongly represented in the governing bod 

6. The International Research Corn 
Science is international and a good dal 
scientific work has to be done by internat, 
co-operation. So, as a result of seie 
international conferences held in London, P 
and Brussels during 1918-19, an Intemate 
Research Council was formed for the pup 
of facilitating international co-operation 
scientific work and promoting the formatio 
International Unions in different branches 
Science. The Royal Society, acting as | Ocieties 
National Academy of Great Britain appoints Pnteres, 
British delegates to the meetings of the Jt Scio, 
national Research Council. At present, internait$uperfiu 
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z 
S 


inspite 


research is carried on in the foliia very 
subjects :— JPociety 

[Quoted from page 148 of the year-book oi ae 
Royal Society, 1933]. | 


p 


(1) Astronomy, (2) Geodesy and Geo; hye 
(3) Mathemetics, (4) Radlio-telegraphy, (5). 
(6) Geography, (7) Chemistry, (8) Biolosy*i., 
(9) Medicine, = 

The Royal Society is represented throught 
members in the Selection Commiltes 


appointments of Professors in many Unive Nay 
olleges and other National Institution’, © 

exerts a very healthy influence in the main In t 

of proper standard. Sec 


esides these activities, the Royal Soca 
to administer a very large fund amo 
several thousand pounds which 
bequeathed to it by successive general? 
benefactors for- founding Studentsbips,, ” 
for- recognition of meritorious scientie. 
A very useful and interesting 1 Jo 
the Scientific Relief Fund is maintaine 
Royal Society, the object of which 
scientific men and their familie 
of emergency. In recent years, @ n ‘ 
manufactures have endowed six-full-tim¢ 
Professorships of annual value 


efore the institution of- 
Professorships, oyal £ 
behind her con lc 
and Germany. 


Society, with its great age, tradition 


ral ete finds it difficult 

the ROYA oont organization finds it difficu 
nd highly ie branches of science. So out 
> ee "Society has sprung, in different 
Royal * ieties devoted to only the 


nwhi web al Anthropological Society. 
hed in | T ey Geographical Society. 
ka other great Scientific Societies in Great 


| u’ 
Britain are : 3 : 
i 1. The Chemical Society. 


2 The Physical Society. 

3. The Geological Society. 

4, The Linnean Society (Botany). 

5, The London Mathematical Society. 
6. The Zoological Society. 
í 

8 


internati 
series 


adon, Hf 7 The Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
ptn . The Faraday Society. 

ne Pur) 9. The Rontgen Society. 

eration 


10. The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
From the above: it will be apparent that 
inspite of the existence of a large number of 
PPocieties. in England engaged in the promotion of 
interest and research work in particular branches 


formation 
branches 
J asi 
appoints 


the INF Science, th F 5 
internally ¢, the Royal Society is by no means a 


fuperfuous organization. On the other hand, it is 
& 1.) Important national institution, as being a 
pony composed of most eminent scientists and 
hational workers on all lines, it is 
Pe Government t 
Geo-phyeyettrusted with 
(5) PhysyycPatiments and 


follo 


jook oi 


It also acts as a 

s ala eee 3 

Biology! Hee body between societies devoted to parti- 
fs ts relation to other scientific 


derstood by describi i 
of the pyramid (oried i eee it as an 


Natoy 


Univers! 
ations, a 
maintent 


nountilg 4 


has l; Ni time „of 


. time, 


re, managed to secure 
eration very old Re Own national institutions. 
s, M Now Noval Society. of Edinburgh 
tific a Royal S, National) -Irish Academy of- 
kno Roy ae at Toronto (for -Canada), 
ed à oieties for South Africa. 
ig oyal and. these _ societies: 

in pelety of London as their 


and -influence 
Are other scientific bodies 
9 the members of the 


su, 
WS, 


a India is the 
ficken, sp not Yet possess PING Bi 
A896 and power like these — 


I __ 
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most well known being the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which has just celebrated its 150th 
anniversary. It was founded in 1784 by the 
famous Oriental scholar Sir William Jones. The 
chief field of activity of the Asiatic Society has 
been ancient and medieval Indian History and 
Archxology in which it has done admirable work. 
In fact, the Asiatic Sociéty has been mainly 
responsible for unearthing India’s past. It has 
also got a Natural Science section, and has 
published very valuable memoirs in Zoology, 
Botany and Anthropology. In recent years it 
has organized the Indian Science Congress on 
the model of the British Association. Through 
its efforts, the Indian Museum and the Meteoro- 
logical department were called into being. Next 
in importance is the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, chiefly devoted to ancient 
Indian History. Other scientific societies devoted 
to special subjects are the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, the Indian Mathematical Society and 
the Benares Mathematical Society, and the 
Indian Botanical Society, each of which publishes 
a journal. The most active society, however, has 
been the Indian Chemical Society founded in 1925 
by the Indian Chemists headed by Sir P. C. Ray. 
It has already managed to enroll more than 500 
Fellows, publishes a monthly journal and has 
got a paid whole time Assistant Secretary. In 
Physics no society has yet been formed, though — 
the Indian Association for the cultivation of 
science. at Calcutta, publishes a journal of 
Physics, in which, mainly the researches of Prof. 
Raman and his school are published. Another 
very important body which is not sectional but 
provincial in its scope, is the Academy of 
Sciences of the United Provinces. It was foun- 
ded in 1930 with its headquarters at Allahabad 
by- the scientists of U. P. It represents mainly 
the scientific workers of that province, but has a 
considerable number of extra provincial Fellows 
and Members. It has managed to secure some 


government support, publishes a quarterly bulletin - 


and maintains a library of journals. 
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of the Royal Society of London. In common with 
other civilized Governments of the world, the 
Indian Government too undertakes a considerable 
amount of Scientific work, of which the following 
are some of the most important forms and are 
under the direct control of the Government of 
India, x ; 

1. The Indian Trigonometrical 
Dehra Dun. ; 

Tt is responsible for the survey of the Indian 
Empire and also does a certain amount of work 
in Hydrography, Seismology and Geo-physics. 

2, The Geological Survey of India. 


Survey at 


no) 


3. The Meteorological Service. 

4. The Zoological Survey of India. 
5. The Agricultural Service. 

6. The Botanical Survey. 


Here may also be mentioned the Central 
Council of Agricultural Research and the propos- 
ed Central Medical Research Council. Besides 
these, many provincial Goyernments maintain 
Scientifie Departments which are devoted to the 
study of problems peculiar to those provinces. 
The Irrigation Department of the Panjab, which 
has a highly organized Research staff, the 
Department of Fisheries of Bengal, and the Cotton 
Research Institute of Bombay are organizations 
of this nature. In the absence of an All-India 
Academy of Sciences, the expert advice that the 
Government needs for the purpose is sought else- 
where. Generally this help has been given by 
an Indian Committee of the Royal Society of 
London. Hitherto this Indian Committee of 
the Royal Society has been the guiding factor 
in thepolicy of the Government of India with 
regard to scientific matters, e.g., in the establish- 
ment of the Indian Institute of Science. at 
Bangalore (the original purpose of which was 
to organize research on industrial problems), in 
the Forest Research Institute, Bangalore, in the 
various medical research institutes as well as in 
the organization of the scientific services advice 
was sought from the Royal Society. It is also 
clear that in the absence of a National Academy, 
the Indian Scientific opinion can have very little 
influence over the management of the above 
Government Institutions ; and yery little effective 
co-operation is possible between the Scientific 
workers in the Government Institutions and the 
non-official Indian Scientific workers carrying on 
research work in various Universities and institu- 
tions scattered all oyer the country. 


Recent PROPOSALS FOR THE FORMATION OF AN 
Att-Inpia ACADEMY or SCIENCES- 

During the last four or five years the Indian 
Scientists have been gradually awaking to the 
fact that the absence of an All-India Academy 
of Sciences not only greatly hampers the cultiva- 
tion of Science, but deprives the nation of a large 
amount of valuable service which she badly needs. 
Eminent individuals, as well as important 
scientific bodies have from time to time expressed 
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their opinion that an immediate establi 

of a National Academy is absolutely a 
these stray voices from different quarton 
recently developed into a strong movemen 

it is to be hoped that the formation op.. 
body is a question of a few months, :The a 
of the movement may here be briefly Outlined 
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INITIATIVE OF THE GOVERNMENT op Tsou 


Towards the end of 1930, the Governmen 
India addressed a letter to the Provincial Gore 
ments, the learned societies of India, the Uni 
sities and the Indian Science Congress reque 
their opinions on the formation in Indi 
(a) a National Research Council and (b) Nati, 
Committees, to co-operate respectively with J 
International Research Council and .certain afi 
ed Unions which have been mentioned aby 
Their views were sought particularly oni 
following points (a) whether the formation 
such a council and committees would be usi 
(b) what should be the composition anti 
method of appointment of these bodies, l 
what ways would the expenses be met,’ (i) i 
much control the Government should esm 
over these bodies. Sepa 

In their reply to this circular, the „council 
the Executive Committee of the Indian Seiz 
Congress expressed ‘their opinion that (4 
formation of such: bodies would certainly | 
useful (b) though the ideal constitution l 
proposed National Research Council woul na 
one analogous to that of the Royal Soc ae 
London, for the present it should include j Be 
its members the representatives of the 10 a E: 
categories of Scientific workers : (i) Represa Th 
of the Scientific departments of the Corr editor 
of India, Gi) Representatives ot ia iil! hae 
societies and organizations of research, ii), 8 

iv) V Wides 


presentatives of the Universities e Prowl in 
scientists, (vy) Representatives of such to be the : 
and the Indian States as are willing © ngao 
part of the expenses. ont of 2 appoi 
(c) For the present, the Government g asked 
should hear all the necessary expense: polii scope 
(d) The National Research Council ccible. EO 
as free from Goyernment control as poaa BB abong 
Government action on these prop ee 


not yet been taken owing to financial 5 tafto 
but even this preliminary action’ shows {pro 
Government of India realizes the Impi pre 
organizing a National Academy. i | 

À 


Tan PROPAGANDA BY THE “CURREN 


The Editor of the famous Sci 
Nature Sir Richard Gregory, du 
tour in India, discussed the quo% 
formation of an All-India Acade 
with the Editors of Cu z 
1933 issue of the journ: 
on the subject, th 
understood i 
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Indian Science should command 

«although limited resources, aùd „actually has 
practically ae id of competent and highly qualified 

enlisted a DAI it suffers from a lack of financial 

inves goin from the lack of an authoritative 

The on stor a of its achievements by a central 
outline] ù expositio hody which can speak on behalf of 
g respons” tife men for India, as a whole.—It 

her es ; us that the early establishment of a 

OF Typ sns ae Academy of Science should - secure 
ernment ee ail better organized co-operation of 
cial Goy: Es among all research institutions of India. 
the Uni maa and purpose of the functions of the 
s reeil \eademy are therefore different from those of the 
1 Inda ff Padian Science Congress which offers principally 
(b) Nail Mo advantage of human contacts. Among other 
y witt functions which the Academy will exercise should 
rtain afi he included the protection and advancement of 
ioned abii jhe professional interests of its members. It 
‘ly on iff should acquire the necessary authority to advise 
wmaton FI Government, the Universities and other institu- . 
be wif tions on all scientific matters and other problems 
on clang h it oe considee Hee and to negotiate ` 
odes, Wal on behalf of Indian scientific workers with 
et, (i) similar institutions abroad ;—through its library, the 
ald esaj Academy will act as a bureau of information to 
ctf Ca enie unong iis. members; An 
ian 9 indispensable etii ion for rect areas 
that ta) of the nation W ee or aiene Une Cestni: 
sertainly If that its E Te a hesitati Opa aaa 
ation and legitimate bas eee h pa therpakiai 
would ff ment and an m ofa progressiv Goym 


enlightened public who- should 


aei unhesitati , 
Lieu suficien ee pee „the institution with 
e follo cause,” ads for jts service in their 
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presen The Edit -A 
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Ie) signatures a aes and issued over their 
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PROPOSALS OF THE MARQUIS OF ZETLAND 
AND PROF. THOMAS FOR FOUNDING A 
ROYAL INDIAN ACADEMY (OF SCIENCE, 

LETTERS AND ARTS) 


Meanwhile the sounding of opinion for 
establishing a National Academy was started 
from another quarter. In April 1933, Lord 


Zetland, the ex-Governor of Bengal and Professor 
Thomas, the distinguished orientalist of Oxford, 
addressed 25 most eminent Indian. intellectuals 
on- this subject, on behalf of some British 
gentlemen who were interested in the intellectual 
life, of India and had gathered together in 
London to discuss the desirability of an Indian 
Academy, representative of Philosophy, Science, 
Literature and Art. They stated that the 
international influence of a single Indian National 
Academy .will be probably much greater than the 
united influence of a number of academies, and 
therefore the former was preferable. As regards 
the process of initiating such a body, they 
suggested that the British Academy might help 
as far as the Indian opinion would consider such 
help desirable, specially in such matters as obtaining 
Government recognition and support and a 
Royal Charter. They asked the views of those 
whom they addressed, as to whether such action 
on the part of the British Academy would have 
their approval and support. Among the replies 
which were sent to them individually, majority 
were in the favour of establishing a single 
academy, but some were for separate academies 
for Science and Aris. They were also informed 
that in the forthcoming Science Congress (1934), 


the proposal for an All-India Academy of 
Sciences would engage the attention of its 
General Committee. In their reply to Prof. 


Saha,-who was to preside in that session of the 
Congress, they said that they had hitherto been 
acting in association with the British Academy 
who are naturally more interested in a single 
Academy than in an Academy of Science only, 
and they suggested that “after the discussion of 
the matter in the Indian Science Congress 
(assuming of course that the trend of the 
discussion did not render such a course impossible) 
the Council of the Congress be asked to consider 


whether they might not issue an invitation to 


those with whom we 


Pst dia.” have been corresponding 
In naa, - zg 


-THE AcADEMY or Sciences IN THE Unrrep è 
- PROVINCES or AGRA AND Oupa > 


The Scientists of U. P., however, have t 
a most active part. in this gener 20: 
for a National Academy of Sciences. As 
1929, in his “Plea for an Academy — 


eisa 


with a number — 


remote, — 


H 


aq 


Academy of Sciences, was founded in 1930. But 
the sponsors of the Provincial Academy continued 
to cherish the idea of an All-India Academy 
and took pains to invite scientists of other 
provinces to join the U. P. Academy. For three 
years this body worked silently and efficiently, 
receiving wholehearted co-operation of not only 
the U. P. scientists but of a number of extra 
provincial scientists as well. In the middle of 
1938, time seemed to be ripe and circumstances 
favourable for forming an All-India institution, 
and the U. P. Academy took the initiative in 
this matter by passing the following resolution 
on the 10th of August, “That the Academy 
welcomes the proposal of the Council that the 
Academy of Sciences, U. P., should become the 
All-India Academy of Sciences.” 

Just after this a circular letter was sent to 
the scientists all over India requesting their views 
on the matter. The following is an extract from 
this letter: “In the U. P. Academy of Sciences, 
thus, there already exisis the nucleus of an 
All-India Academy. The signatories to this letter 
are authorised by the Academy to state, that the 
U. P. Academy will be only too glad to place 
its organisation, experience and resources, at the 
service of the All-India body, and in case the 
offer is accepted the Indian Academy can come 
into existence almost immediately.” 


The comments of the famous scientific journal 
Nature over these proposals of the U. P. Academy 
were highly reasonable and sympathetic. The 
Editorial of September 23, 1933 strongly favoured 
the formation of an All-India Science Academy 
ae pune: “AS a mipien of gino when a number 
oi men of science from different parts i 
assembled at Allahabad ae 
question: of the establishment of an Academy 
of Sciences in India was thoroughly discussed. 
It was then decided to start, as an experimental 
measure, the U. P. Academy of Sciences which 
would be the official expositor of the research 
| work conducted mainly in the five universities 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 

it was also settled that membership would be 
open to men of science residing outside the 
rrite rinl ian pi the United Provinces. 
also suggested that if the experiment 
successful, the U. P. Academy a, later EN 
into an All-India organization. The progress of 
the Academy during the last three years has 
shown that the experiment has been very 
successful, and members of the Academy 
residing in other parts of India have suggested 
that it should become an All-India Academy 
of Sciences. The U. P. Academy is the 
first of its kind to haye been started in 
India, and it has, therefore, strong claim to 
develop into an All-India Academy. We under- 
stand that the council has discussed the question 
recently, and has recommended to the general 
body of the Academy that its name be changed 
to the Indian Academy of Sciences.” 
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in January 1930, the: 


It was 


It was however realized that the 
Science Congress- being the recognized author | 
tive body representing Indian Scientists Oni) circu 
the only body capable of dealing with ey" rece! 
All-India problem as the Such 4 
Indian Academy —hence, the 3 
a resolution dated December 19, 1933 
Prof. Saha to bring to the 
scientists attending the 


an aly 


st 
ques! 


quest 


. n F 
Bombay, the resolution of the U. P. Kal : ae 
of August 10, 1933, and to discuss ee 


question with them, and to 
Academy the deliberations 
its next meeting. 


The above review shows that the necessi 
of forming an All-India Academy of Soine 
has been emphasized by various  authoritaty 
bodies including the Government of India b 
regarding the composition and modalities ¢ 
formation, considerable divergence of opini 
prevailed. The greatest divergence of opinis 
was with respect to the question of location 
Naturally enough every society or scientific bol 
wanted the Academy to be located in tH 
particular city in which it was interested. T 
situation in this case, as in every other All-Inii 
affair, was not unlike that in the old Athen 
democracy, where every leader of the ami) 
when asked to nominate a captain-general, sir 
the first vote to himself ‘and the next! 
somebody else. Generally, the man who gott 
largest number of second votes was elei 
A similar procedure might be needed to deal wit 
the present situation. Thus the difau b 
scientific bodies, the Asiatic Society, the w S 
Academy, and the Current Science group; Y i 
an admirable spirit of co-operation, resigned i 
powers into the hands of the Indian Sait 
Congress. The Sponsors of the Congres 
that the discussion of the question of we í 
was unnecessary at that stage, asit depots 
entirely on the form into which the consul! 
of the Academy would be finally emeryi 
They, therefore, submitted to the decision e B 
General Committee only questions of & Bi 
nature. On the 3rd. January, 1934, a ie 
meeting of the General Committee of the ve 
Science Congress Association was specially COM 
for the purpose. At this meeting i 
attended by about 75 members from & cot 
of India, the following resolutions were P% 
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RESOLUTION 1 


The General Committee of the Indian 
Congress thanks the Editorial Board 
a a for the excellent SpA 
in sounding the scientific opinion 1 
the desiribility or otherwise of having 20 
Academy of Science and proposing 10 : 
to the General Committee ol à i 8) 
Cona the material. hitherto s 

he following is 


Ee 
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he he replies of scientists “in Indi d als i as 
ae Current Science on the replies Of scientists in Inc la, and also to act asa 

circulated i Dde lae = i l National Research Council. 

hoa received to mee honour to submit herewith an (#2) To publish a Comptes Rendus of papers 

| Such Af hu the replies so far received to the read before the Academy and also Memoirs and 
analysis ee recently issued under your authority. Transactions.’ 
Se ve so far received 109 replies to the tw) To keep the door Open either for a 

e nda = 


| | naire of which several represented federation of the Science Academy with other 
k p questionnaire g of groups of individuals, Academies of Letters and Social Sciences which 
collective Tastitutes learned Societies and may come into existence. 
Research, OA sis) ea scientists (w) To secure and manage 
e ed all over ONG country) are agreed that endowments for scientific research. 
ae need for the organization of an (vi) To do such other things as may be 
AeIndie Academy of Sciences, Three learned necessary for the promotion of Science in India. 
ieties seven Universities and five. Research py 
ei have supported the idea after ResoruTroN 3. : 
consulting the constituent members ; two individuals Resolyed that a Committee be appointed 
have expressed doubts about the need for such to meet at an early date in Calcutta, with the 
an organization at the present juncture ; four have object of drafting a constitution to be laid before 
opined that the Indian Science Congress fulfils the next meeting of the Indian Science Congress, 
the functions of an Academy. and to take „the necessary steps for bringing 
“Among those who favour the formation of an the Academy into existence by the end of the 
Academy, one learned Society and five individuals year 1934. 
have suggested a further discussion of the matter 


at the session of the Indian Science Congress - RESOLUTION 4, 
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- Allmnditi*t Bombay and the necessary action to be taken The Committee shall be constituted as 
Athenis D8sed on the decision. reached at the meetings follows ea 
the arn all the others are in favour of a Commitee 1. The outgoing President of the Indian 
reral, st eee by you, going into the question and Science Congress. 
next ij “mg on the constitution of the Academy. 2. The meoming President of the Indian 
ho got) “There has been some difference of opinion Science Congress. : 
S eleri! (garding the process of initiating the Academy. (A) One representative each of the following 
deal wi ao majority approve of seeking State-aid to Societies : 

difer The m entirely new organization which would 3. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

the UÈ ae ne or less along the line of the Royal 4. Indian Chemical Society, 
roup, v A th London, the details of the constitution 5. Indian Botanical Society. = 
signet h € process of initiation of the Academy 6. Mining and Geological Institute, jointly — 
a Y you for the TER committee to be appointed with the Geological, Mining and Metalurgical 
ngres mi T) rpose, : Society. 
of loa tae etter shows that there is an 7. Syd Mathematical Society. )one joint 
. seri ion majority amongst the scientists and Benares » = representa- 
ynstitit ion India for Starting a National Calcutta a 2 ~ tive. 

age a lence, and they were all agreed 8. U. P. Academy of Sciences. 


aming the constitution and taking 9. Indian Association for the Cultivation of- 
ani necessary for bringing the Science: (Calcutta) A Ree: 
appointed © should be left to a (B) Director or & representative nominated by 
ccording] b the Indian Science the following All-India Government Departments. 
ngres ed by Sy the following resolutions 10. Botanical Survey of India. 3 


e for `1o89" ermor, President of the 11. Geological : 
nera] Committe > f and were adopted by the 12. Zoological 7 A 
atter a full discussion. 13. Trigonometric ,, 


14. Meteorological Department. 


ee REsonyroy 2 15. Imperial Institute of Agri 
i Pinion of t ae Forest Research. 
Seg “fon Science “© General Committee of 16. Indian Research Fund 


a Whi ongress, the principal 17. Imperial Institute of rae 
R desirable ae? ndian Ka Por 18. Director or representative 
fig’ Rt ag a So i sae oe Science. sre. 
in r odnating body between 9. Representative of 
] f . k AA Ao i am ay 
Work, palia, institutions engaged of the Current Science, 
Vices, ernment Scientific Depart- Tag ata à 
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u) Prot. S- N. Bose Dacca. 
Gi) Mr. D.N. Wadia Bombay. 
tiin) Dr. S. K. Mukerjee Lucknow. 
(iv) Dr. K. G. Naik Baroda. 
W) Dr. H. K. Sen Calcutta. 
The Committee have power to -co-opt 


additional members as required. 


RESOLUTION 5. 


Prof, M. N. Saha and Prof. S. P. Agharkar 
Secretaries. 
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Congress for 1935) on February 11 and i 
mode of procedure. will be discussed, “Mh 

On account of the great public im) 
of the measure proposed, The Modern Re A 
taken special pains to obtain from the ail 
of the Indian Science Congress, a i A 
account of the movement. The aboye Ry 
shows that -a very good start - has Ween ah 
for a measure of first-rate national im ae 
and the country will watch with ‘creat sem 
the working of the Committee, It is hopel 
the Central. Government as well as the $ 
will give the enterprise their unstinted ¢ 


be appointed Organizing t > ; £ i 
The Committee is to hold its first meeting whole-hearted support, morally as wal 
at Calcutta (the venue of the Indian Science . materially. 

o 


INDIAN WOMENHOOD 


Srimari Mar WARERKAR is the editor of 


Mahila, a Marathi Monthly. 


Srimati Mai Warerkar 


Miss Vina Gapve went to London and 
Macmillan Training College. _ girl to 


joined the Rachel 


Di 
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is well 


Books in the principal European and 


Indian languages are reviewed in Tae Moprrn REVIEW. 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed, 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices js 
published—Editor, Tue Moprrn REVIEW. 


But 
Newspapers, periodi- 
reprints of magazine 
The receipt of books received 


ENGLISH 


, GANDHI VERSUS THE EMPIRE. 
T. Mozumdar, Ph, 
{by Wil Durant. 
R New York, 


1 7 

A Dr. Mazumdar possesses 
p's for writing such a book 
: X Americans need to possess. 
f e tows Gandhi well 
| Americans well, 5 
i are He knows Indi 
CPE one horn x 
lis soi n and re 
pe: 5 father’s 
y lastin 

his Tr 


By Haridas 
D. Illustrated. Pp. 351. A foreword 
The Universal Publishing Company. 


three essential qualifica- 
about Mahatma Gandhi 

He knows India well, 
and he knows America and 


breast of his mother, from 
a I the profound and 
of his Indian child-companionships, 


ndian school. 


` Gandhi through the 

z „with him in his home ; 
th him the hopes. the toils, 
ae e sufferings of the Mahatma’s 
ts Teeweekss? -march on foot to the 
: tax, and thus 
determination 


Compa NOS 
Vanionsh; 
iring the aP 


aiu Merican Cees 


In this unique work he gives to the public much 
valuable information about Gandhi, chiefly in connec- 
tion with his historic visit to England in 1931, and 
important utterances from Gandhi's lips—for the most 
part addresses delivered at the London Round Table 
Conference, in Parliament and at the many Assemblies, 
public and private, where he was invited to speak. 
The significance and value of the book lies mainly 
in the fact that this. important information anil 
these important -utterances of the great Indian 
leader cannot be found’ except with great difficulty 
anywhere. else, and can be found nowhere else 
Caneel together as Dr. Mozumdar gives them in 
his. impressive pages. A j : 


of very 
ork, The 
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describes a hot spring research hospital’ 
and towns. He also gives his im- 
and associtions ; and 


religion, and 
and some cities 
pressions of some individuals 
describes his visit to Ceylon, Singapore, Hongkong, ete. 

The Japanese — national characteristics which 
struck him were their cleanliness artistic temperament, 
solifeness of manners, kindness, hospitality and the 
enets of the masses, 

“Japan is nationalist first, 


nationalist second, and 


nationalist last.” Japanese, education js intended to 
make the people nationalists and patriots. There 
were and even now there are factions In the State. 


But the Japanese have all along avoided foreign aid 
in internal quarrel and have thus protected them- 
selves from its fatal effect. 

«The Japanese are thorough in whatever work or 
activity they undertake.” They understand the 
yalue of large combines and refuse to accept defeat. 
The percentage of literacy in Japan is 99.23 of the 
total population. In India the percentage of 
Jlliteracy 1s 92 ! : 

Those who want to understand why Japan is 
progressive and efficient and successful in industry 
ought to read this hook. 

C. 


THE FIRST TWO NAWABS OF OUDH: By 
Dr. Asharbadilal Shrivastava, M. A., Ph.D. Professor 
Maharana’s College, Udaipur. _ The Upper India 
Publishing House Ltd. Lucknow, 1933; Demi octavo. 
Pages 800, with a Foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
Professor Shrivastava has rendered a great service 
to Indian history by publishing a full and authenti- 
cated account of the careers of the first two Nawabs 
of Oudh, Saadat Khan and Safdar Jang, covering a 
3 of 34 years, from 1720—1754, that is, ‘the 
reigns of the two Mughal Emperors, Muhammad 
Shah and Ahmad Shah, who were mainly responsible 
for an acute Maratha penetration into northern India. 
Naturally therefore the historical sources of this 
eventful period are to be found mainly in Marathi 
and Persian, each supplementing and to a large 
extent correcting the other. The credit of first 
investigating these sources poes to Irvine and Rajwade 
for the Persian and Marathi languages respectively ; 
but their performance remained necessarily imperfect, 
as research in many collateral topics find not in 
their days advanced to that, extent which happily we 
notice today.. The Marathi selections published by 
the Bombay Government out of the Peshwas’ Records 
in their possession have indeed given afresh impetus 
to the subject and enabled Professor Shrivastava to 
test their accuracy or otherwise by dipping into some 
50 Persian MSS. and constructing out of both, an 
accurate and well-sifted account of these 34 years in 
the form of the careers of the two Nawabs of Oudh 
soll of whom figured so prominently in the affairs 
of the Imperial Court. Saadat Khan in the north and 
Bajirao Iin the south, have been exact contem- 
poraries, often opposing each other in war and diplomacy 
and thus De DiE ihe course of Indian history between 
them. On this account the task undertaken by 
‘Dr. Shrivastava was vast and difficult, wading through 
an intricate “mass of manuscript papers in Persian 
and the printed ones in Marathi. His acquaintance 
-with the Tatler is unimpeachable as he has heen able 
~~ to clear accurately doubtful 


and impartially man 
incidents i 


oints and incidents in which both the 
‘arathi writers could be reasonably _ accused of 
towards theirown nationals. The present 


ersian and 


only a foretaste of cabah Mui BOS BuruRÉI Kangr 
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hack # 


his pen in the near future, since he has 

to aie similar lives of all the succeeding ae ference 
of Oudh which we are sure will be done re auspici 
same critical and penetrating spirit. When wh ubmer 
completes this task fully, then will be the a Bf revolve 
writing a full and accurate history either orn have 5! 
Marathas or of the later Mughals, with whom w with 1 
Nawabs of Oudh were closely associated. hy The 
The painstaking analysis presented by this auth vincial 
will enable students to realize how the latter Mupi ™ all- 
Emperors were utterly devoid of the spirit of val h aware | 
decision, and courage in the face of danger Si Englan 
had enabled their ancestors like Babar, Akbar a 3) 
Shah Jahan to build and consolidate their aria has be 
in India. The invasions of Nadir Shah and Ni | childre 
shah Abdali were understood to be a repeated elie high 
of the Pathans to restore their rule at Delhi iy whom 
suppression of the Mughals and compelled t they a 
Vazirs, Safdar Jang and Ghaziuddin, to call inh Mohan 
help of the Marathas to put down the Robi} great 
Pathans. These developments were till now i reports 
explicable to purely Marathi students who will whi) warch 
heartedly welcome the perspicuous treatment n Nol 
presented by Prof. Shrivastava. f castes” 
Apparently he does not notice some recif Other « 
published Marathi sources, such, as those from ùf lf the 
Purandare Daftar, which would have enabled himi) the Br 
put in a few more minor incidents like the muff Dimar 
of Mahadevbhat. Hingne, the first Maratha emi one of 
at Delhi, in January 1744 by Safdar Jang. i 9 
incident is well narrated in MS. 154 of Purma Sine 
Daftar vol. I and well illustrates the trend of Mant served 
policy. A similar analysis for the first ten vani Ala 
Bajirao I is even now necessary to clear the ff Sikhs” 
Maratha entry into Malwa and the struggles wej ve hay 
by the Mughal Viceroys, Giridhar Bahadur, by an 
Daya Bahadur. For the history of northern India happer 
labours of Prof. Shrivastava are sure to pO 7B Mticle 
valuable. Michae 
G. S. SARDES loudly 

ie aie 

INDIA IN THE MELTING POT: By yii ioe 
Sahib.” Published by Lincoln Walliams. Publis! follow 
Lid, London. Price 2-6. | ih E 
The inordinately long-drawn - considerations al vith 
granting constitutional government to India xe et he vas 
the opportunity to various people in Engl declare 
publish books which are essentially ephemet J statem 
tions, but serve to misrepresent the case of to Dy th 
self-government. The book before us is in one While 
It is a farrago of fact and. fiction in yi Speak 


easily predominates. Thi >s, claim t0 | 
knowledge of E ora scr 
would be evident from the following statemi mf 
at random from the book : š 4 
(I) “Tt will not be amiss to State Dohop 
Gandhi is a Brahmin of the Bunnia © 


Round Table Conference the 
the reports of his doings on 


Bengal Provincial Congress Con- 
a statement: “This is an 
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am ae following 


nelerta, inti sued che worship of the Mother Kali and 
ETA time for vttomless. grave by bounds and 
o the n Association, which threat they 

nob several occasions 


; out on 


ercis HO > GP 
am Congress—the Indian 
r all-India organization, atare 
ma datement like the one manufactured in 


ayare of hang been issued in the Presidency. 
BP “These men and women, (coming, from what 
has been called the ‘criminal castes’) if not their 
children, can become very useful tools in the hands of 
high caste agitators, for although they do not care 
whom they rob or kill—subject to caste prejudices, 
they are ready to deal with Europeans, Hindus and 
Mohammadans alike—the high castes can exercise very 
wreat influence over them in person. According to 
reports the Chittagong District is seething with 
anarchy and the terrible results of unbridled terrorism.” 
Not a single recruit from the so-called “criminal 


A 
me | castes” has figured in the Armoury Raid or in any 

reif] other outrage of the kind referred to in Chittagong. 
from tf [É the “criminal castes” can still subsist it is because 
led himili the British Government in India have not yet made 
e mwèl) Primary education free and compulsory thus neglecting 
ha ewi one of the primary duties of a civilized government. = 
Jang. Ti eae an indication of their (the Sikh’s) stead- 
Purane “sines it is to be noted that over 80,000 of them 
£ Marah} served voluntarily during the Great War.” 


sik ae veracity of this statement about the 
= Bes a eee in the British army voluntarily 
i om ante the statement made in rath 
4 nglishman immediately after the terrible 


happenings in { aS 
atc Seed the D in 1919. The writer of the 


Michael Op 2, t2e time when the results of Sir 
loudly eee ees activities were being 
aking publicly of the when he (Sir Michael) was 


still e of the vast numbers of troops that hi 
ty get out of the Punjab ie a as 
t 


the best that Period my 


Xpected to 
S: 


i part y informant, who has spent 
ee thousands a s, life in India, came into conta 
I eee rifid at the recruits already raised and 
staten that they the unanimity with which they 
by ements of the y had not joined voluntarily. The 
whee versation wes themselves were confirmed 
TA lling. Ean other natives encountered 
nee exp of sons or brother eon thing to hear them 
ear dig cred i ers who had disappeared or 


Sappe: Cos 
Activities to aa „without trace’ and also to 


t d a to 
the liscussions a 
0. 


ads of villages or 


recruiting’? was 
work so far- 


Mata ed 
atad ieee 


Worse 


the mpo t means -of thwarting 
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“Criminality as a caste is one of the festering 
sores of Brahmanism’’—he says. 
_ In another place the reader is told—*Brahmanism 
is the most horrible means of political and social 
degradation left in the world....... (ny surrender 
to it is immoral and would be a huge political 
mistake, and that is, after all, the alpha and omega 


of Mr. Gandhi’s and his co-Congress Wallahs’ 
machinations and means whereby they have led 

=P . aio, . . bed . 
Nee idealists and visionaries into their many 
raps. 


Pe Of the Bengaiee the author says—‘Nominally 
Bengal, the house of the arch conspirator, does not 
contribute a single soldier to the Indian Army 
during peace time and only contributed 7,000 comba- 
tants out of a population of forty-six millions during 
the war.” 

_ Yet Sir Michael O’Dwyer in course of his reerui- 
ting tour in the Punjab compared the record of 
Gujranwala District with that of Bengal and said 
to the durbaris, “If you fail to seize this opportunity 
you are not likely to have another.” The Statesnear 
(August 15, 1917) commented thus on his speech :— 
“Could there be a more remarkable illustration of 
the revolutionary times in which we live than a 
comparison between the recruiting record of Bengal 
and that of a Sikh stronghold, to the very decided 
disadvantage of the latter ?” 

“Chota Sahib” has deliberately refrained from 
disclosing the reasons that are responsible for Bengal 
not contributing soldiers to the Indian Army. The 
artificial and arbitrary division of Indians into 
military and non-military races which the British 
have made is the chief reason for Bengal’s non- 
contribution to the Indian Army. The persistent 
refusal of the Army Headquarters to allow Bengalees 
to enlist as soldiers in the beginning of the War is a 
fact which does not reflect credit on those responsible 
for the administration of the country. 

As every road was said to lead to Rome so 
every fact recorded by “Chota Sahib” has been 
selected or manufactured to lead to the conclusion— 
India is not fit for self-government and must be 
governed by the - British. He has not profited by the 
itter experience the British had with Ireland, because 
he would still build “his trust on reeking tube and 
jronstand” and leave out of his calculations the 
invincible soul of man. He would have his country- 
men believe that the Congress party in India “do 
not want any form of government at all which will 
interfere with their programme of lawlessness.” And 
though ignorant or deat about the actual condition 
of India and the aims of Indians he has made the 
following assertion : 

“Theorizing with the East is a dangerous game 
and to attempt toimpose Western political conceptions 
on such a fanatical multitude is like” applying a 

barrel. A rude awak to these 


Mr. R. Rickards said in his appeal to ‘the con es 
authorities in England’—an appeal made or as far back 
as 1832 when he said: i 

“Your institutions must be reformed. . . - They 
(the natives of India) will soon know that rights and 
duties ave reciprocal; that if you assume the right 
to govern, duty requires that you should do it, first 
for their benefit, next only for your known, , , . You 
have a heavy debt of justice to repay. Jt will be 
demanded at your hands, and the opportunity is about 
to be afforded you of discharging it liberally —with 
equal satisfaction to the claimants, and immortal credit 
to yourselves. But if you neglect the opportunity. . . . 
L say, again, beware! The knowledge now diffused 
and diffussing, throughout India, will shortly constitute 
a power, which three hundred thousand British 
bayonets will not be able to control. That govern- 
ment, which have been so often called a government of 
opinion, must for the future have some better support 
than the idea of its military superiority. The natives 
of India are now in a state to desire your protection ; 
and they will gratefully return the boon, if it be 
granted with real liberality and justice. The ground- 
work of the future fabric should þe co-operation with 
the natives in the government of themselves; and 
for which, under due control, they will be found far 
better qualified than those to whom it has hitherto 
been entrusted. But... if your domestic policy he a 
system of expedients, and the object of your forcien 
policy, military supremacy, the day may not be far 
distant when you shall feel, in disappointment and 
disgrace, how feeble is physical compared with moral 
power; and in the downfall of the magnificent 
empire of India . . . may add one more page to the 
proofs given by history, that fleshly arms, and the 
Instruments of war, are but a fragile fenure, and ‘soon 
to nothing brought, when opposed to the interests 
and the will of an enlightened people.” ’ 

This is what the better minds of England and 
India have realized and are trying to find out the 
best. constitution which would ‘be consistent with the 
self-respect of India as a willing partner of the 
British | Empire. But the realization is beyond the 
conception of “Chota Sahibs” k the vision of 
the statesman and do not know that politics should be 
treated as a gospel-and not as a game. 
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JATAKAPARIJATA : P, Vaid: , 
with an English Translation he ey 
manya Sastri, B. A. In 2 Vols. Pp. 1360. | 
by V. S. Sastri from 50, 3rd. Oross Road, B 
P. O, Bangalore. Price Rs. 13. 9 vols 


Vaidyanath Dikshita’s Jat a well 
known treatise on astrology. Tt may be called a 
compendium of similar works of carlier astrologers of 
repute. The original work is in classical Sanskrit, and 
as it contains many technical terms an aphorism 
specially applicable to astrology, it has long been 4 
dificult work for ordinary students of astrology 5 
handle, This difficulty has been reduced toa mininium 
by the English translation and copious explanatory 
notes and examples to be found in this edition. The 
whole work has been divided into two volumes and 
subdivided into eighteen adhyayas. Tt first begins with 
the properties of signs and nature of planets and their 
properties and ends with the halachakra and dasas of 


Dikshita 
Subrah- 


akaparijata is 


lives, Jn fact, the work attempts to tackle with 


E 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


of cou 


oil lt a to 


this is a 


rules. This edition will prove, no doubt, a he 
necessary guide to all students of astrology. 
SUKUMAR RANJAN Djs 
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BANGIYA SABDAKOSHA. Compiled by Pani Ry 
Haricharan Bandyopadhyay and published by the 
Visvabharati. Price of cach part 8 annas and postage om 
anna. To be had of the author at Santiniketan, an 
at the Visvabharati Book Depot, 210, Cornwallis Strei, 
Calcutta. 


This is an elaborate and J a N 
of the Bengali language which will be completed in fitions of 
some 4000 pages of demy quarto size. It is big he Brahn 
published in monthly parts of 32 pages cach, of w t i 
9 have been published. Tt is the result of thin 
years’ labour of the author. It contains all w K 
used in ancient, mediæval and modern Bengali a 
and periodicals and in legal documents, cte., whether me 
Sanskrit or of San c or Prakrit origin, or ra Psttuctive 
from Arabic, Persian, Portuguese, English or oe | RAJAR 
languages, with their derivations, etc. The aut iO BY, autho) 
given illustrative Sanskrit and Bengali Gi atte Kiciniln 
and, where necessary and possible, Hindi, Man Bit Guar 
Gujarati and Sindhi equivalents of Bengali ea ee Goorog 

When complete, it will be the most compre yl M Corn 
and authoritative dictionary of the Bengali tan Ustration. 
The complete manuscript has long been rl This jg 
is being gradually printed. The University © mmol 
Calcutta agreed to publish it, bearing all the oxpey hd their a 
but could not do so owing to financial stringenc’. ain | 
the author has been obliged to bring it out, oe ‘a 
upon his very limited resources and thee 
support of lovers of the Bengali language an q usel 
ture. Being convinced of the scholarly an i 
character of the work, Rabindranath Tagore La ext 
him by making Visvabharati the formal publis 
the work. : 


VISVAKOSHA or 
Fdition, compiled by 
vidya-maharnava, wiih 


e Upan 
Pandit Sita 
hi, 1-4. Te 
(reet, Cale 
Ind Co, 15 


comprehensive dictionary $ The au 


gical 
His pres 
hd of luci 


i on | 
Lineyclopaedia Iniliea, E : 
Nagendranath Bast, 


ingt 
% li v the collaboration of dn nit 
ed literati. With maps and illustrations. Pub ] 


parts. Priced 8 annas each. To be had at the Viti 
Press, 9, Visvakosha Lane, Bagbaxar, Calcutta. d 
This Bengali encyclopaedia was complete, 
pushed twenty-two. sd ago. A secon K 
ad long been called for, but could not be we hi 
owing to reasons of Mr. Basu’s health. BU 
secured the Collaboration of trustworthy $ 
has at length begun to publish the wo 
The new edition is a greatly improved an 
work brought up-to-date. Tt mu: not 
that because the work is in the Beng 
named —Eneyclopacdia’ 
relates. only 


‘ng x 


1 eneyclopaedias give more 


: Britisl a 5 
a just as Bri $ ar topics hich 

in fluene, of course just places and other Op in A tig 

astr a to persone, than to others so this Indian 


ke teres a space to Indian subjects 


ives m bs Ap q s] Q. S 
tion Gf Be ENG at non-Indian persons, places and 
5 Bugli P ot Hel of. For example, in the first 
ich) Bins al frst volume, forming No. 1 of the 


21 non-Indian items dealt 


PROF are ` 
110, 4 to Achaemenes, Achilles, 


s those relating 


g t 

lpiul and B trad, ete n : ‘ot pote l tow. 

Basa, © Indian districts and towns 
l ard ue census of 1931, and their 
r MT a latitude are given in order to indicate 
matut i se 
Bl location. 
counts accurate. 
S\STRIYA BRAHMABAD , O BRAHMA- 
ny. Pandi AAD OF an Exposition of Religion according to 


N Dag 


by te Ws Upanishads, Bhagavadgita and Brahmasutra. By 

stage one bull Sitanath Tatlabhushan. Paper cover Ste 1. Cloth 

fan, ail Wi, 1-4. To be had of the Author at 210-3-2 Cornwallis 

is Stree, Bret, Calcutta, and of Messrs. Chakrabarti Chatterjee 
hd C, 15, College Square, Calcutta. 

ictionay ff The author is well known for his annotated 


pleted in fiitions of the ten Upanishads, the Bhagayadgita 
is bemefhe Brahma Sutras, the annotations being in easy 
of whieh Buskrit and with either English or Bengali transla- 
of thirty He is besides the author of some thirty theo- 
all word wd philosophical books and booklets. 

li books f His present work is marked by depth of thought 


Pil of luc 


whether i 
Pstructive and 


or takel 


of exposition, and will be found both 
Insterestmg. 


or other RAJARS : 

thor Wi Ra MARSHI RAMMOHUN. By Saratkumar 
yotattons Nic in Bengali of “Buddist India, “Mahatma 
Marathi Bish on. > “lafe and Teachings of Buddha.” 
rds. iki, Gora Gnd the Sikhs” “Sivaji and the Marathas” 
rehen 0, (i CD ele. Annas Twelve. Ray & Co. 
vay geting, © Seel. Calcutta. Pp. 112. Siz 
RE This iş 


well-written Popular biography of Raja 


a 
Se ™Mhtn Roy $ 
elders’ ut to be read by Bengali children 
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or Body-Butldin ” 
à uwang, By Praphulla 
City Publishing lea ‘Sesh: 


the presery. 
ig tong. It 
eS, With j 
Nae ill 


aoe of health and on 
devotes some forty pages 
ustrations neatly printed 


ree In addition there 
i, cl monik Acharya, food, sleep, 
hang i Greene Cleansing: the teeth, 
» Cwelling-houses, ete. A 
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for the real problems of India and solve them from 
inside and this book helps us much in understanding 
India from inside. There are not a few striking obser- 
vations made by the author. The power and position of 
the kings, the king and religion, social organizations and 
other matters have been considered in a most illumina- 
ung way. The author’s proposition that India had her 
own method of unification and that British rule is 
the first foreign rule which has continued in India 
can not but strike one’s curiosity. Before adopting 


western industrialism and __parliamentarism _India 
should pause and think. Mr. Ray’s tronslation is 
commendable. 


Rases Basu 
HINDI 


GRAM-SUDHAR: By Pandit Ganesdutt Sarma 
Gaur “Undra, Vidyavachaspati. Published by the 
Madya-Bharat-Hindi-Sahitya-Samiti, Indore. Pp. IV+ 
246, 1933. Price Re. 1. 


à This is publication no. 41 in- the series called 
Holkar-Hindi-Grantha-Mala. ‘The subject-matter of 
the book under notice is the most useful matter of the 
uplift of rural areas, z. e., rural reconstruction, in 
modern phraseology. All the various sides of the work 
have been dealt with in a readable manner. The 
author has done well in taking up this problem con- 
cerning the millions of the agricultural population of 


India. 


BALODYAN PADDHATI KA GRIHA-SIKSHA : 
By Mr. Sriram Ramprosad Sarma. Published by 
Messrs. Jaydev Bros., Aryapura, Baroda. Pp. IV+ 
107. Price 12 as. 1933. 

It is surely encouraging that the “Sayaji-Sahitya- 
m has come to no. 212 by publishing the present 
work. A 

This book on kindergarten is based on “Kinder- 
garten at Home” (the People’s Books? series) written 
by two members of the National Froebel Union. The 
first. lessons in the three R’s and also manual and 
musical ones are most interestingly delineated in the 
small book. This will be welcome both to the parents 
and the teachers of the youngest of the learners. 

A Rames Basu 


MARATHI 


da fava ar aT (Deegh Nikaya Part I. 
Published by Granth Sampadak Mandal, Bombay. 
Price Rs. 2-8. Payes 600). j \ 

This book contains the translation of the second 
and the third parts. This translation was not 
destined to see the light of the day till 1932. — 
The Marathi translator the late Prof. Rajawade — 
has utilized all the latest research by English 
as well as German scholars and has added the 
results of his own knowledge of Vedic literature 
numerous foot-notes. Study of the origin: 
ion will be more ee 
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GUJARATI German and Latin. The editing is am 
research, and a close scrutiny of the work jut 


ZARTHOSHT NAMEH, edited by Mrs. Meherbanw by them shows their great assiduity and lah i 
B. Anklesaria and Behramgor T. Anklesaria, of Bombay with which they have worked for the Be: Hh is not 
Printed at the Fort Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth years in bringing about this result. We E Sikhe! PO 
} 5 : viil 


hound. Iltustrated. Pp. 16+212+136. 1933. scholars take a leat out of their book. This J tis) [0 
Gujarati Literature requires development i ie 
sure to come at the hands of such workers aU 


A Parsi poet of Surat composed this chronicle in 
A. D. 1674 in that form of Gujarati which was 
current at the time. It is based on a Persian poem, 
written about four hundred years before the date of SIHOR NI HAKIKAT, written by t 
Bean POs HON. This particular poet has composed sankar V. Bhatt and edited by Muni Roe lab} 
three other “Namehs” also, and they are all remark- printed under in orders of the Council y 
able from an antiquarian’s point of view. They show Hs PPA ) PREE acil of Amin 

3 etal Ra AA sent À ion Bhavnagar at the Saraswati Printing P; 
how the Parsi writers of the period had absorbed the 3 £ ix a 7 9 Kress, | 

Mi Mane VOTE l ; card board pp. 152. Price Re, 1-8-0 Illustr 
spirit of the Gujarati Verse literature being written at = aa. e N rustrated (193 
the time, without sacrificing their individuality, as Sihor was the capital of the ancestors of thej 
to their thoughts and their language. The structure is rulers of the Bhavnagar State before it wast 
Gujarati, the building materials to a certain extent to Bhavnagar, to escape the tyranny of Ma 
alien, extraneous. To the Hindu reader therefore, invaders. It is a very ancient town and its hi 
unless there was some one there to guide him, the history goes back to the days of king Mulnjd 
poems looked to be rather forbidding : but fortunately Seranki dynasty when if was given in gift toM 
for one of the poet’s works, the father ofone of the present "ums by him. There are references to item 
Editors, came to the readers’ rescue and for the other works earlier than that. The late Mr. Devs 
work— the present one—the son, Mr. Behramgor, though a _ school master by profession, had ang... 
has discharged his ce io task in an admirable quarian’s inclination and qualifications. He they preat aut 
manner. Ror correcting the text, he has consulted a set about collecting materials for a Gazeteer off waon; 
mege Nt ber of manuscripts for explaining the and the result is this book. Before he could pull The 
oa hts of the poet, hehas gone to the original he died, and it fell to the lot of the psesent y nibbling 

ersian work on which the poet has based his poem, editor to edit and publish it. One sees wifo I 
ie Seidating unfamiliar phrases and words he has touch of the modern writer, the spirit Oypppens 
Pied pE Hotes, Mrs. Meherbanu has contri- researcher. Although a part ofthe subject-mil fost inf 
of the life a pages, a commendable synopsis necessarily folklore and tradttion, Mr, Muntnouring 

nT S _the Iranian Prophet. Both the has followed certain principles (See p. 17) Sth dismal 
Fe Nene, mia their best to illuminate the down or rather settling historical facts colt s 
nearly aara iS ae eenbieci They have consulted with the town and thus tried to change its backa” 
different ee an Eon on ie artet in ron z aktile one to a historical one. wo 4 

; yuages- opean, 2 Asiatic, suc th em: all for repetiti ten 
Pahalavi, Persian, Sanskrit, Gujarati, English French, SHIN ENE CM ee By on o ou al 
: ; i 
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LONDON LETTER 
By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE. 


aS. 


Po 7 | 
a LITICAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT PARLIAMENTS Lone VACATION p 
p e 2 3 fi i : 
$ year 1933 has closed. Everyone is now During the last six months of | Roy 


lookin 7 T y 

i E E with hopeand Members of Parliament certainly could at 
n Whang ae. conditions for trade and plain of being over-worked. Parliament i 
been clouded over b ae. that have ed for the summer recess on the, 28th Ju 
depression. At such a oe e financial and trade had well over three months’ holiday. pu 
critical in the world’s fae of the most did not meet again until the 7th oyen 
thought that Parliament J aca have then only to be prorogued ten ays 
continuous session. But Mr. aae N ae uon 17th November. The present sessie 
is never so happy as when the Hous n : 
Commons is “up” so that he need not he k ie 
the necessity of appearing in the Bow er 
Commons to answer for his sins of loin _of 
and commission. In the old days no one ission 
plained more than he of the long adjourn com- 
when Conservative Governments were in penents 
He is now so much one of themse power. 
e regards long vacations as desirable 
ings of Parliament as vexations o 


e curtailed as much_as possible. : 
a CC-0. în Public Domain. Gu 


LONDON 


th a broken thigh and 
to note that one of the 
‘inal commentators (not of the Labour 
litica Jitical review of the year, says 
Be Pritish statesman who in the past 


weeks W! 


„many Weess © 
a without interest 


r . . x $ i 
hanced his reputation is, Mr. Lansbury 
s enhance : ately incapacita 
‘ > unfortunately 
ears old and now | 


A No-Po.icy GOVERNMENT 

The same commentator remarks that the 
aments policy at home and abroad has 
ty eat on events in the hope that events 
i “IL eae up the defects of their statesmanship. 
À h international affairs, he says, “the Govern- 
Eent has acted entirely without understanding, 
magination or courage ; and it has failed (especi- 
lly in disarmament and in the Sino-Japanese 
lispute which brought in its train disastrous 
European consequences) to utilize even once the 
preat authority which still resides in the British 


19 Press i 
ated (1932 


Mulraj c 
gift to h 
O It eva 
. Deyshai 
, had an 


i i ta nation.” 
ald pl „Ihe Government, he continues, is merely 
sesent ppmdbling at the urgent problem of re-housing the 


sees intppoo. It has no positive peace policy and 
dgpeas still to be almost at the mercy of the 
most influential of its supporters, who are cla- 
during for ve-armament. Its record in 1933 is 
t dismal one, is his verdict, 


THE PREMIER ON PROVIDENCE 


ae pee Minister last week attended a 
nd, speak the Scottish Educational Institute 
a etonne the teachers with: reference to 
y hin, tp te cuts that were imposed on them 
‘lferers ag D he said: “You and I are long 
‘ataelysmg. whi el of one of those curious 
nt nae A do not belong to governments, 
T t0 g0 over Beets both expect these lean 

Want to mate duckly as possible, and we 


i mak E 
Mourable ar ends meet in a decent and 


h aita 


bef . : 
ee on hundreds of Tory 


«he Tal ataclysm was due 
Ib our o 
SEPA vernm ow 
providence that ie Oa: 
ur Governme 


allow the restoration of the general cuts. T 
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power to consume. What he did not point out 
is that the numbers of the wholly unemployed 
have increased ever since the National Govern- 
ment was formed and are still increasing. 

He did not point out either that in addition 
to the registered unemployed there has been 
an increase of nearly 300,000 in the numbers 
in receipt of Poor Relief since the National 
Government was formed—and every statement 
of the Ministry of Health, quarter by quarter, 
since the National Government came into office, 
has shown an increase as compared with 1931 
when the Labour Government was in office. 


ABUNDANCE TURNED INTO SCARCITY 


I have pointed out time and again that what 
we are suffering from is a super-abundance of 
everything that is necessary for human comfort 
and well-being. The Prime Minister talks of 
these “lean years.” The chief activity of the 
present Government is to turn the abundance 
provided by Providence into an artificial scracity 
of food supplies in order to raise prices. This 
is a policy that the Prime Minister, in his 
regenerate days, would have condemned root and 
branch. Now he advocates it, and the whole 
energies of his Government are concentrated on 
it, while he mocks the intelligence of the people 
by talking of “lean years”. On the contrary, 
the years are so fat that corn is being burned, 
coffee thrown into the sea, cotton ploughed into 
the ground—and the latest example is the abund- 
ance of the herring harvest in this country which 
instead of being welcomed as a gift from Pro- 
vidence, is bringing ruin to thousands of fisher 


folks at home because of the stupid policy of 


the Government in putting. an embargo on 
Russian trade and so cutting off the best customer 
for British herrings. 


BURDENING THE Unsorn Wire DEBTS 


On the 18th December—just abouta fortnight 
ago—the Labour Members in the House of Com- 
mons pressed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tc give some hope to the unemployed that the 
cuts in their benefit (which have reduced some 
of them since 1981 to below the level of decent 
subsistence) would be ‘restored before long. ~ 
Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, protested vigorously — 
against the assumption that there was going to 
be a surplus at the end of the year which wo 


> a debt on the Unemployne 
out £115,000,000. -Instead of 
x D an 
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that it will be impossible to restore 
the cuts in Unemployment Benefit so long as 
there is a deficiency in the Fund! Forty years - 
What a prospect for under-nourished un- 
employed ! 


unemployed 


BABIES STARVED—BoNDHOLDERS ENRICHED 

Sir John Simon, a day or two later, said the 
nation was £42,000,000 better off at the end of 
the first half of the present financial year than 
at the corresponding period last year. And 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, speaking 
in Halifax on the day after he had made: his 
House of Commons speach, said he had every 
hope that at the end of the current financial 
year we would have a substantial surplus. 
` But while Mr. Chamberlain and the National 


Government profess to be unable to give more 
than 2/- a weak for the subsistence of an 
unemployed man’s child, they quite calmly 


handed over to Newfoundland 
£550,000 to meet their 
fell due in 1933. They go further and promise 
Newfoundland further sums that may amount 
to anything from 1,500,000 to £2,000,000 as a free 
gift by the end of December 1936. 

“ney have undertaken in addition to pay 
20/-in the £ to Newfoundland’s creditors and 
take over the responsibility for Newfoundland’s 
debt to bond-holders both in the United States 
and in this country—amounting to some 
£20,000,000. 


A Vicious AND CORRUPT POLITICAL SYSTEM 


. We receive not a penny of benefit for this 
gift or this guarantee, which is added tò the 
responsibilities of the tax-payers of this country. 
We do not even -get a fair share- of the 
Newfoundland trade—nor is it carried in 
British ships. Tt is no wonder that the 
Newfoundland bonds jumped from ‘about £55 to 
£100 to the great benefit of Stock Exchange 
speculators ! The people of Newfoundland only 
hold about five per cent of these bonds and it 
is really not helping them at all. Tt is merely 
helping the speculators and bondholders, Tt is 
not eyen as if Newfoundland had been struggling 
against adversity and had gone down jn 
circumstances that were too heavy for her or 
over which she had no control. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself said in the House of 
Commons on December 7th, the Report on 
Newfoundland “makes very painful reading” and 
shows that Newfoundland “has been the victim 
of a vicious and corrupt political system,” 


as a free gift 
interest charges which 


Greep—GrRarr—Corrurtion 


The fishermen in Newfoundland still liye 
under the truck system under which they 
recieve no wages but are provided with foodstuffs 
and other necsssaries in lieu of wages. The 


Report tells us that large fortunes were made 


by the merchants who employed the fishermen, 
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who were “little more than serfs With 
of becoming independent.” While the ty 
making huge profits the merchants suppor t 
fishermen, but when times were not so Meal 
the duty of supporting the fishermen WAS the 
by them on to the: State. The words gt E 
Report are very illuminating : ih 


_ “Under this system, Which has continuel 
spite of criticism and repeated warnings, dus 
the present day, the merchants were ncaa 
chances of making a profit, first on ihe sin 
made to the fishermen in the spring, seco 
the sale of fish to foreign markets, and thinly 
purchases by the fisherman from his carnin i 
sufficient goods to carry him’ through the winn ih 
“The fishermen, on the other hand, whip 
never been given a chance of becoming inde) 
were deprived of the right to look 
merchants for assistance in bad times andy 
compelled in emergency to seck public charity 
“The evidence tendered to us from 
and from responsible persons in all walks 
leaves no doubt that for a number of ye 
has been a continuing process of greed, gt 
corruption which has left few classes of 
commuuity untouched by its insidious influence ip 
And now, not to assist the poor people HPY ‘A 
fishermen of Newfoundled, but to relien 
bondholders who have made their investi 
with their eyes open, the taxpayers andi 
unemployed of this country are to have) 
foundland’s financial burden transferred tot 
shoulders, ` 

Tf the truth of this great financial ramp € 
be put before the electors of this coum 
Tory Government that masquerades un 
title of “National” would be swept outo 
for all time. ie 


= 


Smiox, Mussonmr AnD re Leandi 
Meanwhile Sir John Simon, oul hy 
Secretary, has -been sunning himself 1 
beautiful island Capri. On his way 
stopped in Paris and we are told 


managed to reassure the French Gov 
with 


the French 
the British po 
than the British public. 


conferring 
Mussolini 
either to mend or 
ce a ending 3 
ictatorship of the Great ersi 
of the N To ne to. ee ` that 
certainly be to end the League. . 
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DEVASTATION IN NORTH BIHAR 
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Key to the Pictures 


1. Bazar—Monghyr 

2. Kumar's Palace—Darbhanga 

3. Temporary Camp of Raj Hospital 
—Darbhanga 


4. Muzaffarpur 


5. Samastipur 
a ; 6. The poor people’s habitations— 
8 O 
influen Monghyr 


7. Remains of the school building 


people as 
—Monghyr ; 


relic 
8. Road to Keshabpur—Jamalpur 
9. A house near Bazar—Jamalpur 
10. Near Burrabazar—Monghyr 
11. Road to Keshabpur—Monghyr 
12. Patna i 
13. Raj Hospital—Darbhanga 
14. Bridge—Darbhanga 
15. Rai Shahib Dr. Sudhir Kumar 
Sen’s House. Laheria Serai 
16. Sugar Mills—Samastipur' 
17. One of the prominent Mosques 
of Patna. is 


rred toù 


ramp Cog 
count, 


18. Some officers’ quarters after 
the quake—Jamalpur 


19. Art-Studio and Dr. R. P. Lall, 
oT Pee ET Dental Surgeon’s Office—Patna. 


20. Muzaffarpur 
21. Matihari 

22. Monghyr 

23, Matihars 

24. Muzaffarpur 
25. Matihari 

26. Matihari s 
Bazar—Muzaffarpur 
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fective 1S : 
Seals give tee S 
in the interests 0 
their villages oe 
d towns give 
interests of the whole nal commuma 
nations will have to be prepared to 20 aa 
‘ternational court and give up some of their 
rights of being prosecutor and judge in their 
own disputes, in the interest of the whole world 
community, 
Times are changing quickly. The world is 
{Wigrowing smaller everyday.. Telegrams, telephones, 
M find now wireless broadcasting have made: the 
frole world one. A speech, made by the King 


ome of their private rights 
the whole community in 
towns, and just -as villages 
some: of their rights in the 


amity that has overwhelmed 
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EARTHQUAKES 
By Dr. S. N. SEN 
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hardly be said - 
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jong ago that Mr. Ramsay at Sandringham on Christmas Day, was able to 

js RA Mussolini launched the be heard in every part of the world. It seems to 

rei i sean died a natural death.: be the essence of insanity, at a time of such 

me nother Pact of the same kind, strides towards world unity,. for this and other 

is $ d aa Powers, like the United countries to be erecting more and more trade and 

at Wi fae added. other barriers between one another. 

sues a way to| make the League really THE BIRTHRIGHT OF PEOPLES AND NATIONS 

a for... nations.» tO, *TeAlZ Pasi The brotherhood of man is a fact. The reali- 


zation of that fact is slow, but it will come. It 
must'come. And it is that belief that helps some 
of us to go on working for the under-dog at 
home, for the freedom and full citizenship in their 
own country of peoples of whatever race, caste or 
colour, and for the freedom of every nation to live 
its own life in its-own way—to try to secure, in 
fact, for every people, the self-determination for 
which we fought in the War, so that they may 
have full responsibility for their own  self-govern- 
ment, which is the birthright of every people and 
every nation. 


3rd January, 1934. 


surface as by volcanic operations or by the 
growth or shaping:of the earth’s crust. 
Volcanic earthquakes are those which precede, 
accompany or follow the operations of a 
volcanic eruption or are due to displacements 
within the mass of a voleano. Tectonic 
earthquakes are the results of the growth 
or shaping of the earth’s crust. There 
is no essential difference between the nature 


- of these earthquakes save and except that near 


about the origin, the earthquakes due to former 
cause are associated with flow of lava, throwing 
up of ashes, smoke, flame, etc. 


The force of attraction exerted by the 
moon and planets is negligibly small and 
cannot explain the phenomenon. The occur- 
rence of earthquakes does not appear to be 


g 


related to: the phases of the moon. But it is 


2 


earthquake waves is of the order of 30,000 
miles per hour. ‘ 

If, in remote future, geophysical science 
can attain such a degree of perfection that 
| man is able to get exact information of the 
state of the whole of the earth’s crust extend- 
ing to a depth of about 200 miles, the problem 
of earthquake forecasting may be solved. 
At the present state of — seismological 
knowledge this is not possible. 

Most of the earthquake centres of the 
world appear to be situated on two belts. on 
the globe. But there are many other centres 
outside these belts. One of the belts begins 


Kalyanbazar, Muzaffarpur . 


in the south Pacifie Ocean near New Zealand 
proceeds towards north-west till it Cnn w 
the east of China. From here it Sorat 
north-east to Japan and Kamschatka j: 
the Bering Strait and proceeds up to th 
south-western part of South America, alo : 
the western mountain ranges of Weis 
The other belt which is really a bance 
the former begins from the East Indies ane 
up to the Bay of Bengal and then prooi 
over Burma, Assam, the Himalayas, Tibet 
Turkestan, Persia, Turkey, the Balkan Renn 
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crosses. 


sula, Italy, Spain and Pogtugdeurdécdvem. tama E exactly by : 


to south-west, crosses the Atlantic Ocen 

the West Indies and joins with the frst 
in Mexico. Besides these two belts there beli 
important earthquake centres in China a 


Manchuria, in central Africa, in the West TI 
part of the Indian Ocean, in the south Atay earthy 
Ocean and in the Arctic Ocean. The ae togeth 
soil appears to be more liable to damage iy Th 
alluvial soil. of mo 
Tf the intensity at the origin is Very gre down, 
it can produce disastrous effects at gre myg; 
distances such as 200-400 miles. i during 
On account of the deformation of th mei 
earth’s crust the subterranean water is some oe 
times subjected to very great pressure mi ae 
may be forced upwards. If this water coms Ce 
from a great depth then its temperature miil excess 
be high and it may contain sulphur compoutlf} and fi 
and various other materials locally presenti 
the interior of the earth. Disappearance 

water from wells, rivers, ete., may be duel N 
change of level which changes the course) and t 
the feeder springs, streamlets, ete. Appear), shake 
or disappearance of small islands is due") 1934. 
subsidence or upheaval of the earth’s crust f this c 
Sound is produced by the ground vibratii sity li 
which sets the air in vibration. | St 
Deserts and plain. tracts of w Over a 
appear to be less disturbed by earthqutle) Bihar, 
probably on account of the dead struct) N 
underneath. On the 
Duration of an earthquake depen’ T 
upon the time taken in establishment oe 
equilibrium after a disturbance. The aN 
taken is usually small: We Ori tt 
3 rey "gin 

The disturbance produced gives Port 

to three different kinds of waves Whi% A extn 
propagated like the water waves g cath 
tremendous velocity. If the disturban”, ‘ 


the origin is very ‘violent, it may be?’ 
by instruments eyen in the remotest 
the world. “aes 
The place where the 
actually occurs inside the earth is te 
known as the focus or hypocentre fat 
place vertically above it on the aaa 
known as the epicentre which iS es 
described as the origin or centr 
earthquake. AAE i 
Centre is an area the positio 


iological d 


arthquake can be localized or be 
c é 


An l here does not appear to be 
ean a vies n between calm periods and 
first bah aay 7° a here is no truth in the belief 
her athquakes: > 3 
here qfi ears E followed by a storm. 
hina a Hio 3 different kinds of waves of an 
He i ae are recorded by the seismograph 
alt eal har with some other characteristics. 

E tod ere are in general three kinds 
age tim af movement in an earthquake, vix., up and 
down, to and fro and a twist.. All the 
TY gel rovements were marked in North Rihar 
ab grei during the earthquake of January 15. The 
twisting movement ‘becomes feeble as the 
> of th distance from the epicentre increases. The 
1S soel character of the up and down and to and 
swe au fo movement varies from place to place. 
cok -When the deformation of the crust is 
ue m excessive, the safe limit of elasticity is passed 
mpoun'y) and fissures appear. 
resent 1 
arance Present EARTHQUAKE 
eli Nearly o 
be ! ae the whole of Northern India 
ourse CH and t ether g : 
m ea eae part of the Deccan was 
Pe isa X ; ere < of the 15th January, 
crust |) this oleh i ly Nar Bihar is the centre of 
HOn | ama Jake and the are X tl 
vibrate sity lies in North Bik jarca of greatest inten- 
Shih be F ihar and Nepal. 
1 Aa, ce A v . 
of lath over a region a ee earth’s crust probably 
thquak ll) Bihar, is the pe ending from Nepal to North 
‘struct Thy E probable cause 
! ree: shock > ; 
Othe 14h p Were recorded at Alipore 
AB ca © Lath (two of y hich p 
dem "i epicentra] dist; vn S salar a) 
hment t i It is not eee we r ae 
i] A 7) a, 
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ore ie. me to time but no. asser- 
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tion can be made as to whether Bihar will 
ever become a permanent centre of volcanic 
activity. 


EE 


A 


Mr. Ashoke Bose’s newly-built Bunglow in ruins. 
Nine miles off Motihari 7 


Feeble to moderate shocks shoùld be 
felt for some time now and their frequency is 
likely to diminish gradually. ‘These shocks 
show that after subsidence internal accommoda- 
tion to new conditions is taking place.: 

Volcanic and tectonic movements are the 
forces that are mainly responsible for most of 
those wonderful. natural sceneries that we 
admire. Besides a large number of ‘the 
minerals that are of great economic value to 
mankind also have their origin in these move- 
ments: But all these considerations are poor 
consolation to those that have suffered, and 


-are suffering, from the results of the recent 


catastrophe. 
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GLEANINGS 


5 r is Swallowed were generally up-to-date but when it cam. 
Lamp for a 7 sleeping, a contraption that looked the 
Internal sun baths are made possible by a oar-lock was the torturing pillow. The} 
device produced by Dr. Joseph Mandelbaum, illustrated is in the Boston Museum; ity 
bronchoscopist. It is a tiny gas lamp, radiating reproduced from the original in the (a 
i ultraviolet rays after it has been swallowed pain- Museum. The bed slopes : and a foot board fs 
lessly by the patient. The sun rays may be the mattress from sleeping off. The. orig 
directed exactly upon the diseased spots for cased in gold,” belonged to Queen HetepHe ! 
periods up to three minutes. : Treatment of this I, mother of Cheops. 
type is expected to be of aid to the medical world 
in its fight on tuberculosis. 


ee 


Pe =a astronomical instrument with - which 


fy 


ASTRONOMY IN Kine Tut's Tne 
In the’ Oriental Institute at Chicago is 


Ke 


i 


How internal Sun Bath is administered to Patient 
by means of Tiny Ultraviolet Lamp 


—Popular Mechanics 


From the Archaeologist’s Note Book 


An Uncomrortasie Royat Bep 


The ancient Egyptians had good furniture 


A 5 7 = een 
they drank wine and heer, used cosmetics, and Aa e e Garea ae 
=r) 


ahah 
Tutankhamen’s astronomers, probably prie 

observations. The plummet, as ne tri 

employed in setting the sighting emm] E 
directly over the observer’s meridian, Pr nl 
a north-south line marked on & T j 
temple roof. The observer could then s {0 
when a star crossed his meridian, bae 
a crude stellar clock. The inscribed eon 
and the plummet are ancient. The 

cord are restorations. 


THE PORTLAND. VASE'S Rie 


ee z = The Portland vase, one of the we 


See F art works, is a celebrated um f 
Bed of an Egyptian queen 5000 years ago. The AO A near Rae ‘It is © 


pillow called for a heavy coiffure 
: CC°0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kandi @BReabenanGlass ornamented W1 


—, 


: ass, representing what are 
pad oe at the legend of ARAE 
proba ly oe broken to pieces by a unatic = 
hetis. Ji n been cleverly mended. At the 

fg and Be m of Art, one of the outstanding 
I Toledo Museu the Middle West, there is the 


museums © vase of exquisite work- 


alled Libbey-Loledo 


pe hip which Dr. Eisen, the great authority on 

— wP Jass says is superior in design and 
moen: "to the Portland vase. This author 

it came e “from the representation of ea eons 
d dike; T the Portland vase that the artist who executed 
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— Scientific American. 
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The Portland vase after 
restoration, but minus 


have had when originally 


an artifical supply of 


Sun when he- 
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already building a plane. for that purpose. The 
Italian seaplane which set a record of more than 
424 miles per hour—over seven miles a minute— 
went as fast as some types of pistol bullets, but 
could hardly keep up with a bullet from a 
United States army pistol which has a muzzle 
velocity of 545 miles per hour. Sir Malcolm 
Campbell has traveled more than four and one- 
half miles per minute in his racing car and Gar 
Wood has driven his speed boat more than two 
miles per minute. If man succeeds in doubling 
the highest speed he has yet reached—that of the 


artist has added a 
. base to the Portland vase 


An 


so that it assumes the 
symmetry of the Libbey- 
Toledo specimen 


must 


seaplane—he would be in a position to stage a 
race with the sun. The speed of the sun—actually 
the earth’s rate of rotation—is something over 
1,000 miles per hour. If man could approximate 
this speed, he might start from New York at 
noon and reach San Francisco at noon the same 
day—in nothing flat. With the French plane, 
the backers claim it should easily be “possible to 
attain a speed of 500 miles per hour at an 
altitude of twelve to fifteen miles, and the more 
optimistic claim if such a speed is attained with 
the first stratosphere plane, there is no reason | 
why it cannot be increased through changes | 
learned by experience. Tests have indicated that | 
there appears to be no limit to human ran 

in straightaway speed so far as pl 
is concerned. For stratosphere fly 


the pilot would be in a` sealed c 


i SPEED OF SUN 

By (EARTHS ROTATION) 
ABOUTIOOO MILES 

A.  PERHOUR 


MOTOR BOAT-194 91 MILES per HOUR 
isi GAR WOOD 


Photo and Drawings Comparing Highest a Man Has Attained in ae jie on Land and 
$ Water. with Ve. ocity of Bullets 
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vows A Poem by Tagore 
E by Rabindranath 


RITAN poem 


llowing’ ) : 
or. Bharati News : 


Biel a oie 
[Taore appears 1m Visva- 
; KRISHNAKALI 


Teall her my Krishna flower ; 
though. they call her dark in the village. 
I remember a cloud-laden day d 
and a glance from the eyes of my girl; 
her veil trailing down at her feet, 
her braided ‘hair loose on her back. 
Ah, you call her dark ; let that be, 


Her black gazelle eyes I have seen. ~ 


Her cows were lowing in ‘the meadow, 
when the fading light grew grey. 

With hurried -steps she came out 

„ tom her hut near the bamboo grove. 

she raised her quick eyes to the. sky, 


where the clouds were heavy with rain. - 


Ah, you call her dark ! let that be, 
her black gazelle eyes I haye seen. 


The East wind in fitful gusts ; 
ie the young shoots of rice, 
S nar the boundary hedge 
If quit none else in the lonely land. 
espied me in secret or not 
Ah ee only knows and know I 
i u call her dark ! let that be 
er black gazelle eyes I have seen. 


%4 2 
She is Surprise of clo 


ud 
art of May 
paulo on the Grae 
y stillness of sunset hour 
in tt, ot dumb delight p 
Ah, ane T nloud night of June 
her black on dark ! let that be, 
Sazelle eyes T have seen. 
Y Krishn 
ers say wh 
ane Maina 
St glance 


In the a} : 
ur 
a tender 5 lirning: he 


i Myster 


be, 


e eyes I haye seen. 


Though I have been travelling a great deal in 
my life, I must say that my journey to Western 
Tibet (Ladakh), from where I returned about two 
months ago, has been one of the most interesting 
trips I eyer made. Not only the nature of the 
country and the.life of its inhabitants but alzo 
the way of travelling was in itself a thrilling 
experience. In this age of railways and motor 
cars we hardly can imagine a country in which 
the wheel, even. in the primitive form of the 
simplest bullock cart, is absoluiely unknown because 
there are neither roads nor bridges on. which it 
could move. There are only small paths, just 
sufficient for men and horses, so that one can 
only choose between travelling on ‘foot and horse- 
back. One has absolutely to rely on one’s 
strength and resources, and-to face nature in all 
its moods. As there are mostly no houses where 
one could stay at night, one has to make the 
open sky one’s home. In the first month I had 
not eyen a tent because I was told that there was 
no rain in that season and very soon I became 
so used to the open-air life that even if I got a. 


_ chance to-stay in a house, I preferred to sleep on 


the roof.. Certainly sometimes it was not alto- 
gether agreeable: for instance, when.crossing the 
Great Himalayan. Range in -snow and rain or 
enduring icy thunder-storms at the shores ‘ot the 
great salt lakes on the Tibetan highland. But 


_ such small travails meant nothing compared with 


of nature. Most 


the overwhelming impressions l 
a horrible 


people think: that Tibet must be J 
country, because it is barren and desertlike. But 
they forget that colours: can turn the desert into 
a fairy land, and in fact Tibet is one of. the most 
colourful countries in the world. The lakes are 
blue and green like saffron and emerald, and the 
mountains. bright as gold and sometimes flaming 


. red of shining amethyst colour. 


In such a fantastic setting monks and mystics 
of olden times built their hermitages, which later 
on. became sanctuaries and monasteries. The 
study of these places was my main purpose. I 
visited about twenty monasteries and found a- 
great deal of important iconographical ma š 
specially about the old Indian 


our of 


Hindy 
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what i$ 


forests. In the earlier years of the British 7 


poets, the father of “modern Hindu literature. i int : 

| Unfortunately India has nearly completely this destruction pea IN progressive Pro 
| forgotten what it owed to these men, anc rapid on account of rapid increase, of Popula French 

only a few names like that. of Saraha, for and consequent extension of cultivation, i trib 
instance, had survived. But fortunately while Dalhousie first became alive to the ee ont 

of stopping reckless de-forestation and, subject 


Indian Buddhism were swept l in fe 
away by the Mahomedan invasion, the records he laid down the foundations ofa defini quoted 


of the siddhas were carefully preserved in Tibet. far-sighted forest policy, The Mutiny de Chri 
Parts of their works were translated into Tibetan, the progress, but from 1860 forest adminis A ased t 
their life-stories collected in a special volume of was rapidly organized and developed ; explora it help 


the last traces of 


the scriptures, and their pictures engraved on demarcation and settlement, followed by effypfhut now 
stones or painted on the walls. of the to introduce protection and some. form of remjgimarket 
management. Work on these lines is not ppt justi 


eonciliati 
Christiar 
its plac 


monasteries. 
The pictures 
painted on stone slabs. 


L found were engraved and complete and the work of replacing desto 
Mostly the old painting forests is only camparatively recently takeni 
had been overpainted in hand. In 1894, the Government of India l 


had gone and they 

later times. But I was ‘able to trace the old down a definite forest policy and divided forspelemandi 
engraving underneath and to restore those parts into the following four classes : Nothing 
which have been damaged through the influence (a) Forests, the preservation , of whic levelopn 


fected 
T am si 
he litere 


ot the climate in course of centuries. Thus I essential on climatic or physical grounds. Th 
returned with a complete collection of pictorial are usually situated in hilly countries where Ý 
representations of the eighty-four siddhas, which retention of forest growth is of vital import 


L hope to publish soon, under the auspices of on account of its influence on the storage | 
Visva-Bharati. the rainfall and the prevention of erosions # tee 
sudden. floods, ete. E 


(b) Forests which supply valuable tint: 
Forests in India for-commercial purposes, such as the sal fore 
of Northern and Central India, the deodar # 


; i ete PE foreste i T < . 7 . ppo el 
On the importance of forests in India pine forests of the N. W. Himalayas: , pon ma 


Pnergy 


m T Neon Datta, ai. sc, writes in (e) Minor forests, containing inferior ta Driatove 
Phe Indian Review : producing materials for local consumpti Hering 
Pet g 


Ware tl 
nfinite y 
5 deaf 


Forests are the moctnevalunblcuematnialeeascets ee fe of ere importance to agricu 
of India. Their character depends upon soil, ‘( D P distnets: A sounds P% 
rainfall, eleyation and other natural circumstances. whi © asture and grazing groun 
But their distribution is greatly affected by action ` nich one crests name Oo na 

a 
s play 2 


of Man. Man is responsible for the absence of supplier aterial 

forest, trees oyer enormous areas which have been y ppliers of the necessary raw 1 loi, 

cleared for cultivation, or more slowly destroyed various industries, and providers of empl) ghia 
by reckless feelings. SULO for large numbers of people. Forests Fi 
It has been the uniform experience of all oy be divided into two main, hen 
major produce, ie, timber and fire-w00 


countries that the natural processes of g 
t al Ses rowt 
one reproduction by which forests are ee 
mise; are incapable of keeping pace with man’s 3 x ARSA nt 
Pesiacdveness ; and the State has generally products are increasing in importance, m 
a i Teeny to take special measures in o them have already established p 

i z ae mee of the country for presery- ne prki of the world. 
i g its et i rom reckless destruction. Forests, ; Ithough the principal fu 
emg valuable national assets, their proper conser. S the -preservation and developmen 


5 5 > ; l 
(i) minor produce, such as lac, tanning ie i, 
essential oils, turpentine, resin, ete.” i 


nction o i i i 
t. OE a 
t that! 


vation is one of the most import: ~ we must never | i f ao 
anon ais > nportant economic _neyer lose sight of the 1.7 jigi 
o reolens Indian Governments. ao an important vocation as Mi, fo 
PEE ee ess and ceaseless destruc- > agriculture and industries. Tt omn 
resis went on from time immemorial in ooo” the Royal Agricultural h 
TO ob M 


India, but its eyil effect was not fi z ; i 

} i E commended ‘¢) appointment in @ | 
the ne oi the population, and because a oi a forest utilization officer whose men 
primary forests remained practically untouched would ‘be to develop. forest. indus e 


and also partly because the Hindus would not of great importance to agriculturista i 
: ood O° 

ini 

fo 


cut down certain classes of trees on a to those who live i i 

be arp „account of e who live in the neighbour. 

He scruples. The effect of the and (ii) a reclassification of forests 

general increase m population first manifested lyision consisting of commerci 

itself during the later Mughal period, but th those necessary on physical and 

Mughals, either because of ignorance or cane 3 die minor. ikk «oti 
el plantations, vi 


too engrossed with their tottering thrones, did J; 
thing to prevent the C@@strfublePowsin. frh th anghfMhiction Fafiuanlso s ggested 
' between the Agricultural and 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Saving in European Civilization ? 


. worth = 
sitish at is WO jean Guchenno, the editor of the 
SH pi » Jear. È A 
i ssor 3 s ‘ 
sie g Prt national Review, Europe, has 
, Popup P wala thoughtful article on the above 
4 ACL « > È if . oe 
a the Aryan Path. Part of this is 
ra, ep sect bd 
n M Bi noted below : Sie acts f 
definite x gers. anity is dying. Let it die, for it has 
ny dep ih our souls.» Once upon a_ time 
pe vel ed us to become aware of our own souls, 
explora ee has degenerated into a second-rate 
by ei ae of passion and self-interest. Too often 
n of reni justifies the world we live in. Compromises, 
ae onciliations are killing it. But even _ while 
| o Christianity is_dying, something else is rising in 
ye 1 Religion of Man, every day more 


‘1 Iiis place, < 
int Paine every day more clearly defined. 


Nothing is more touching than the story of its 
which evelopment. I only know it as far as it has 
nds, ‘Thpetected the small canton in which I live, but 
where fy, om sure that in all the provinces and in all 
impo the literatures of: Europe one can find sentiments 
Te m aimes akin to those I am about 
ED i find the first notes of the new faith struck 
ble timb: the writing of Senancour and Benjamin 
> sal 18 cath a a world of mingled | pleasure and 
deodar Ht ste use Senancour, it is incumbent 
ee at merena Joy, to fructify _ expansive 
ees ede eee in all sentient beings 
titing” ne 0 a egrade them or to promote 
bre “that A tl e man of Europe, becoming 
finie fg stands upon an earth subject to 

nds PMS deat ip odes and beneath a heayen 
‘ ind. that eae Prayers, realizes that he is alone 
tant MPU this very OLY resource is within himself. 
gives him back all his 
no other Providence than 

the en i ‘ 

ts Ma ae r p ber mew faith 
cle § E Oen meus t ne! O 
ma vin Which tha e ook the 
But p y, ey p the things go their 
iy F that man is master. 
p bower, we have no 
regulating it, just as a 
Control its - pulsations. 
: revenge, In this 
SOW conquests of reason do 


" > are cder gets 
ltd Ad like g naad miracle’; we want 


vior til 
ption— ‘ 
riculture | 
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important question is whether such a humanism 
will win through or be crushed. 

There is no difficulty in classifying 
parties and doctrines which actually divide 
Europe. The great line of demarcation lies 
between a dream of happiness and a dream of 
dignity ad self-respect. I am not scorning 
happiness, I am sure that happiness isone of 
the main pillars of self-respect ; but if Europe 
is ready to sacrifice her honour to happiness, she 
will have lost the faith which made her greatness. 
Eyen now, our masters, those who hold sway 
over the material part of our civilization, declare 
themselyes able and willing to furnish the 
masses, who have so long desired it with a 
certain amount of happiness ; they promise a 
peace and security such as has never before 
been known, provided the masses hand over 
absolute and complete control of everything to 
these masters. Europe is full of dictators ready 
to manufacture happiness for people, but they 
will do nothing to maintain the people’s self- 
respect. And why? Because such men are not 
afraid of happy people, whereas they dread those 
who are animated -by a sense of human 
dignity. ; 

: Which dream will proye the more powerful, 
that of happiness. -or that of self-respect. ‘The 
“masters” are ready to degrade the masses ; 
they are willing to amuse and to feed them, and 
so we have Americanism, `. Rationalization, 
Fascism,—a return to: | know not what dark 
‘age. Shall we be content with the lot of happy 
slaves, or shall. we maintain that the only 
happiness worth having is that which we have 
won. for ourselves? Are we strong-minded 
enough to refuse, if we must, the offered panem 
et circencés, for the sake of a happiness and 
glory that we alone cati conceive ? ‘Thus only 


the 


will Europe ‘be justified ; thus only will she 
save her faith. Her destiny depends on our 


courage. 
The Lancashire-Bombay Textile Agreement 
While consultations on questions of trade 
between India and Japan were being carried 
on,. the Bombay cotton interests rushed into — 
-an agreement with those of. Lancashire in 
spite of appestians from’ other parts of India. — 
‘Mr. Krisna Kumar Sharma comments $ 
“agreement in the .The. Mysore Eeonon 
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get the ratio changed and CL ES as 
and more protection and on the other, they Bee 
lavishly and with a magnanimous and generous 
hand ‘bestowing concessions upon Lancashire. 
They favour reduction in wages, grudge a reduc- 
tion in the working day to the worker and penalize 
the consumer. Why then should they grant 
concessions to their competitors without any quid. 
pro quo? Either protection is necessary for 
Bombay cotton industry or itis not. If the former 
is the case, such concessions are utterly unjusti- 
fiable, and if the latter, the Government should 
in bare justice to the consumer withdraw all 
protection or reduce duties on goods entering 
Bombay port only. This agreement has been 
denounced by nearly all important Chambers of 
Commerce in all parts of India. 

How the Government of India will view an 
agreement made by a section of the industry in 
spite of protests from other equally important 
interests is difficult to forecast. One thing is, 
however, certain and that is that any step taken 
by the Government to enforce the agreement will 
be against the best interests of the country. The 
production of Indian mills can meet the total 
home demand and an increase in imports will, 
therefore, be against the interests of the Indian 
cotton mill industry itself. It will mean closing 
down of more mills, increased unemployment and 
reduced wages. Less of Indian cotton will be 
consumed, hand-loom weavers will be hit hard by 

Severe competition and it will be extremely diff- 
cult for Indian mills to diversify the styles of 
production, specially those which have to face the 
competition from Lancashire. An unfavourable 
move at this stage of India’s industrial advance- 
ment would be really very unjustifiable. 


Laboratories of Reconciliation 


Mr. Richard R. Wood writes about the 
function and achievements of the Society of 
Friends in India and the World thus eer. 

With the increasing excitement in European 
politics, the Society of Friends is facing a heavy 

sk. 

The Society of friends is a pacifist Christian 

sect. The essential feature of its religious philo- 
sophy, the feature that set it apart as distinctive 
in Seventeenth Century England, at its origin 
is the belief in the “Light Within.” Each human 
being may enjoy direct immediate experience of 
fellowship with God. ere is in every human 
being a Divine spark, which can transmit the 
glory of God to that soul. This spark is often 
referred to as “the seed of God,” indicating the 
belief that it contains possibility of growth, 

Conditions _ may prove unfavourable to the 
seed; economic or social environment may be 
inhospitable ; disease of mind or body may check 


its development ; sin and selfishness riley ecto dese 
it, But in every human being it is present, No 


souls will arise to giye a lead. 


of the above- 
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matter how unpromising, there is about ¢ 
person something Divine. 

Pacifism is a necessary corollary of 
principle. This Divine element in every 
being demands respect. You simpl 
respect it while doing to its human Container 
things that men do to men in war Th 
participation in war is inconsistent with Quah A 

It should be noted that this same prog the pr 
deduction leads members of the Society of Pre nd sala 
to concern themselves with the emanciptiaifhe den 
slaves, with justice for American Indians alfhe publ 
subjugated peoples generally, with the emancipamhrinkage 
of women, with temperance, and with Social jug i 
Rather gradually, as abuses develop ani , 
to be recognized as abuses, Friends grow um 
about them, and try to correct them. Some 
recognition is slow. Friends have only 5 
recently come to concern themselves wil 
question of social and economic justice for 
American Negro. For nearly two  genent 
after the emancipation of the slaves, Fr 
were content to aid in their education, but fi 
note the importance of establishing nom vss 
friendly relations between whites and Ne ee 
of equal cultural attainments. Rha | pe 

At present, one of the tasks of the Soc ae 
Friends in Europe is to seek to check faa 
of anti-German feeling. ‘There is no an ae 
Western civilization if we are to blame P P 
troubles on the Germans, and- pont 4 S 
instead of setting about correcting mal chorbita 
Patience, sympathy, understanding, ee | Sacrifice t 
people eyen while disapproving mon At the im 
their actions, are what the world desperate yaad 
In the past people who haye courage Mellen oc 
on the assumption that the Divine ae è 
was present in both sides.of a bitter ves 
accomplished apparent miracles of T° ally & 

We believe that our principles are Sh our # 
today. We do not feel confident © 
to apply them effectively. Perhaps 


ie. Jowel! 
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The Plight of the Indian agri y 
Mr. D. G. Karwe writes in TW iih 
Co-operative Quarterly : Anh 
Tt is usual with the supporters hie 
high ratio [18d.] to make out that yill e 
movement of the rate of exchange athe 
affect the interests of the wage-earnain 
and the professional classes an% {he ” 
revenues. The actual experience 0 
years constitutes a thorough €P 
hollowness of those argumen “the 
true that a scaling down, 0f," 
followed by a comperative rise 12, m 
is wrong to argue on the basis of 
at all increments in prices 4 


an unwarranted 
rate not only the 
i classes have 


he result of 
the exchange 
he wage-earning 


g 
t=] 


n 
o but also t 


Y of (ft ducing ‘{] consequences. If the producers 
very i the CV" ket their goods at unremunera- 
Ply i ii they are compelled either to reduce 
T R ae business. In both cases the 

Suffer in the end at least as much 


The position of the professional 
classes is not essentially different. 
and for their services falls off, and as 
he dems private employers experience a 
winkage in their revenues they have to resort 
iM arfailment of staffs and retrenchment of 
ie ; Even the contention that with a lower 
aio the Government of India’s finances will 
MMuter a net loss on account of an increased 
pee equivalent of its home charges is a half- 
mih more dangerous than a stark untruth. 
What the Government might lose in increased 
expenditure on this account it will more than 
epmake good on its revenue. A straitened peasantry, 
m unemployed and impoverished middle class, 
and a losing industrial and mercantile community 
Niger certainly not the best tax-payers. Railways, 
fanaa posts and telegraphs, eyen salt—all 
Be ge beginning to yield lesser returns, and 
„“ovemment has been led on to impose such 


no hop ty levies as the recent 25 per cent sur- 
nme all a e all pees? of central taxation. There 
; nerable avenues of retrenchment in 


went expendiure, such as the reyisi i 
MG i evision of 
p thorbitang salaries. Any policy that ‘foul 


jens PMtlfice the first ; 
| + Ist Interests of tl i s 
“Immediate needs of th "years oven i 


a | À 4 
eae With kill 


i 1e nation at large and 
iculturists have been ‘reduced 
mS ig Bee years is too pitiable for 
ig? People any ae Innate passivity of the 

ad the utter isolation from the 
Supreme governmental 
er policies that haye 
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considerable portion has every year to be marketed 
for the purchase of services and commodities, 
as also for the payment of such fixed dues as 
Interest, taxes and loans. In the case of the 
growers of commercial crops, e.g., cotton, sugar- 
cane, oil-seeds and jute the fall in prices has hit 
the producers with special severity. In many 
parts of the country rents are fixed in money 
and the leases are executed fora number of years 
at a time. In these places the tenants find it 
impossible to meet the demands of the landlord. 


Arrears, indebtedness and privations are the 
inevitable outcome of such a situation which is 
extremely embarrassing both to the tenants and 


the land-owners. It is well known that the rates 
of interest are exceptionally high in India and 
that their level is determined by the customs of 
the trade and the position of the borrowers. 
With reduced prices not only does the cultivator 
find it difficult to meet his old interest and instal- 
ment obligations but any new borrowing is well- 
nigh impossible except at ruinous rates. The 
co-operative banks which have their dealings with 
the cultivator members have latterly experienced 
almost insuperable difficulties in making recover- 
ies. Indeed, there are not a few co-operators 
who almost fear the worst in many areas. The 
Government demand for land reyenue is theore- 
tically based on averages of prices over a 
prolonged period and the land revenue codes do 
not ordinarily allow of remissions and suspen- 
sions. on account of a fall in prices. We know 
how very wooden is the system of administration 
in India. It is extremely difficult to secure for 
the people even such concessions as have been 
provided for by law. It would be hoping for a 
miracle to expect that the Government would run 
to the rescue of the landholders in an emergency 
not falling strictly within normal official opera- 
tions. In fact, in spite of the loud and heart- 
rending protests of the landholding classes the 
collections of land revenue. haye been effected 
with the usual rigour in almost all parts of the 
country. Any one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with country areas, knows full well - 
that while the government caravan proudly passes 
by as though nothing has happened out of the 
ordinary, the farmers, the land-owners, the sowkars 
and the co-operative societies are on the brink of 
an utter collapse. The standard of life in | 
areas was never very high; the present condi 
constitute a degradation which is beyond p 
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Why a Federated World ? 


For permanent peace, prosperity and 
security we need a federated world. Mr. 
Dudley W. Woodbridge explains this in World 
Unity as follows : 

First: Security. “It is none of any other 
country’s business how large a navy we have.” Is 
it any of our business how large a navy other 
countries have ? : 

In order to be secure in a world governed by 
force it is necessary for one’s country always to 
have a superior force. It is equally necessary for 
every other country (if it wishes to be secure) to 
have a superior force. But this is impossible. 
However, if there were one superior force on a 
p world scale, and that force should be used in such 
a way as to support liberty under the law for 
international relations it would then be possible to 
have a permanent righteous peace. 

“Trust in your own right arm.” How far 
would that principle protect an individual? What 
is more uncertain than the outcome of a war? A 
single diplomatic or military blunder might easily 
change the result from a so-called victory to an 
inglorious defeat. Besides, what profiteth a bully 
to win twenty fights if he loses the twenty-first, 
and what profiteth a nation to win twenty wars if 
it loses the twenty-first ? 

_ The world has long taken and should well 
remember the risks of war and international 
anarchy. Is it not time to take the risks of peace 
backed by a righteous superior foree? Could the 
United States exist today if it had not taken this 
ae ar ? 

Second: Justice. It is unfair to all 
_ country to determine the righteousness of ‘ts oe 

_ ease with the implication always in the back- 

ground that if the other countries do not like it 
they can fight. Might does not make right, but 

night “cannot triumph unless it is backed hy 
might. All intelligent cople the world over 
should devise ways ee means whereby inte 

Bove | Hel will be backed by might hae a 

very Civilized government a ith} 
its an Pomi sempi to do Sidi 

ird: Co-operation. Fightin i 
Mutual co-operation begets a ae Sebring: 
justice, education, art, science, religion—all that is 
most worth while in life—know no artificial inter. 
national lines, It is not sentimental twaddle but 
__ basic truth, that mankind as a whole has far. far 
More in common than it has apart. Those of us 
0 jate this fact are building on the rock, 
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The lot of Newspapermen in the U. §, 4 i a 

Known 

Under the Roosevelt régime the Press k Biied I 
got a code in the U.S. A. The newspp ml CG 
interests put up a strong opposition whet Pu 
was passed. In this connection many thifi would 
regarding the hard lot of newspapermeior I wo 
the U.S. A. have come to light. Mr. Chet: i Ho 
T. Crowell, himself a journalist, write Wiene 
The New Republic. 


missing 1 
Pep my fe 
I recall that when I was employed asa = F 
reporter on The San Antonio Express off Thi of i 
Antonio, Texas, I was informed that en caded k 
would be seven dollars a week and my 
from half-past noon until midnight, with ay 
off. I worked one year without a day Or bch 
hours were from half-past noon until Ma isl 
two o'clock the following morning, Wha s] 
say fourteen hours a day seven days | 
From time to time I would get so tired af 
simply could not stumble down to the E 
would spend the day in bed. I was 
docked for the lost, day. This conditi 
common among newspapers outside 0. re | 
largest cities, and to a considerable exten pt 
Any worker in the editorial deparims 
expected to give- two weeks’ notice Wa. Si 
wished to resign, and to the best gt 
knowledge all did during the sixteen J“ 
E spent in newspaper work, but poe 
few newspapers ever gaye notice © 
discharged aman. He simply ar 
and or that he was noti Ma e 
x any other day. Some of the m 
publishers had ae troubled by..the 
S caused. They were also move’ s. 
annoyance to their emp 
discharged men hung aroun 
small sums with which to bu 
More progressive discovered 2 
dot pay à new m his ye 
} fy zaU 


other 


weeks so that 


aoo hly praised by newspapermen 

=> have hear bee saat thoughtfulness from 
naccusto 

publishers. time my pay was ever cut on 

j The first ae (and the times really were 

ount of han ‘nto the business office and was 

hard) J walke - enyelope and discovered to my 

handed my Pay that it was 10-per cent short. I 


P nentioned this a clerical error likely to cause 


n the s i i 
DR en J assumed i i Peele But the cashier calmly 


Ua ereat dea ‘ 2 vorat all; wages 
nie that it was no errorat alu; wages 
mome an 10 percent. No one had been told 
Pins about this. The heads of ate eee os 

g ; ; 
reas gentlemanly a group as ene SUE 
U. Sa r in thenewspaper world. What they did 


Press kifcemed perfectly natural to them because ai one 
hewspap had ever heard of such a thing as an e itorial- 

Pilepariment labourer having any rights. I an- 
on whe} nounced at once and in no uncertain terms that 
any thief would have the rest of my money instantly 
perinenitfior I would start a campaign of throat-cutting 
Cr. Cheyptltt wouldn’t leave manpower enough around the 
Jlac to get out a newspaper. Then I took my 
using 10 percent and went upstairs to gather 
p my few belongings and go elsewhere to seek 
ob, But no one was angry with 


Writes 


t my Tea 5 
l Fe wafi piled kid from 
{ alk: Po amenities of newspaperdom. 
= to cies would have a perfect 

the following week if 
give notice, but that 


to get. to work 
u receive 
ey actually 


until 
my full wage the 
argued with me 


“ere was very, very wrone. 
ey promised Weeks’ notice. But I soldat 
lt asn’, that my. wage wouldn’t be cut, 


83 jn. Wages I ; 
conditions sevel been cut because 


: times and never 
ae aes I do not know what 
I ae had with wage cuts 
Wate been. notified “one 
the printers would — 


ade t Was be p 
mee mnistake cause the publisher 
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writing; I am ‘telling what I know of the general 
run of newspaper employment where the vast 
majority of newspapermen in this country are 
working, in the medium-sized and smaller com- 
munities. 


_I have been managing editor, city editor, 
chief editorial writer and star staff man repeatedly 
but I never at any time made the amount of 
money ordinarily earned by a union printer on 
those very newspapers at that time It always 
amused me when publishers took it for granted 
that I hated union printers as much as they did. 
They assuméd that I would dislike the printers 
because they received larger pay envelopes than 
mine. Well, they were wrong. I didn’t. I 
envied the printers. They, too, had been wonder- 
ing tramps only a decade or so before I entered 
newspaper - work, but now they could actually 
buy homes on the instalment plan, while in the 
editorial department I saw, month after month, 
the procession of brilliant young men wending 
their way from nowhere to nowhere, stopping a 
while but never calling the place home. Those 
who were going to amount to anything got out. 

One more story of newspaper work and 
wages and I close. This is such hich comedy 
that I should hesitate to tell it if every person 
involved were not still able to testify. A friend 
of mine was sent as staff writer to Mexico City 
to do a series of feature articles, but revolution 
broke out suddenly so he gave that his attention 
instead. In the midst of the turmoil he found 
himself in the cable office with shells exploding 
all around him and, for that matter, over a 
considerable part of the city. He couldn’t get 
out, but what a stroke of luck to be marooned- 
in the cable office! He remained there for a 
week with the artillery busy all that time. No 
other newspaperman could reach the place. He 
scooped the world and his paper sold his 
dispatches to many other newspapers, garnering 
thereby much profit. It also did a prosperous. 
business in extra editions. On his return, how- 
ever, my friend found himself unable to make 
out his expense account because he had sent 
messengers through shell fire to get food at all 
hours of the day and night. He had had almost 
no sleep for a week and he was a nervous 
wreck. Being a painstaking, meticulous person 
it grieved him to discover that neither notes no 
memory would account for all of his expendi! 
so he went to the business manager and co 
that there were still fifty dollars to be 

_ dollars that he had certainly s 
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Japan’s Manchurian Blunder ; we 

There is perhaps a widely entertained beliet 
that Japan will find in the control of Manchuria 
an early solution to her most pressing 
economic problems. But an analysis of 
the prospects, says Mr. Ben Dorfman m 
The New Republic leads to a contrary 
conclusion. He writes : 

Immediately following outbreak of hostilities 
in September, 1931, there was fanned into full 
flame an anti-Japanese boycott of unprecedented 
proportions and effectiveness. Japanese steamship 
lines, banks, manufacturers and merchantile houses 
were forced either to suspend or limit operations 
in China proper and in regions in the South 
Pacific where Chinese dominate business. Industry 
and commerce in Japan were likewise upset. 

Japan’s international credit rating was lowered, 
her gold-dollar bonds dropping in New York by 
almost 50 percent within the first eight months of 
the conflict. These bonds have recovered consi- 
derably, but despite this, Japan’s credit abroad 
remains so bad that she cannot borrow except at 
ruinous rates. This is particularly significant as 
Japan has never repudiated a foreign financial 
obligation, a record second to none in the world. 

Within three months after the outbreak of 
hostilities, Japan was forced to abandon the gold 
standard. The yen then began to drop until it 
had depreciated to about 40 percent of its former: 
gold value, a position from which it has not re-: 
covered. Even though Japan had not embarked 
on her continental adventure, she probably would 
have been forced to follow Great Britain in aban- 
doning the gold standard. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the yen would have dropped so far as 
it has, had it not been for her military operations 
in China. 

Tt should be clear that many of the internal 
and external difficulties growing out of the extreme- 
Baer veite of the yen are to be traced to 
ee i 1y aciittes in China. The extreme 

cee or the yen has imposed heavy burdens 

Japan in paying for her imports and in 
meeting the charges on her foreign loans. To an 
extent it has stimulated exports, but this has or 
been an unmixed blessing, in view of the general 
but not always well founded—charges of “dump- 

lodged against her. This is serious, for 
many of her best customers China, India, Eg 
Malayasia and sections. of "Africa, for AES ph 
are beginning to restrict imports of J apanese S 
That Japan has not suffered more from her a Te- 
ciated yen, is due only to the cushioning effe ts 
of the depreciated pound and dollar. Er 
à As to the costs of Japan’s military operations 
in China, reliable figures are not available—if for 
no other reason than that the operations have 
not yet ceased. Tt is scarcely to be doubted. 
however, that her costs in “blood and treasure” 
aye exceeded what she has made in Manchuria 
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From the opening of hostilities in Sẹ fa 
1931, to the present, Japan has undergone t 
hardships and her people have made many A 
fices. These have been offset in part by e 
gains, but without question, the aggregat i 
losses during this period has more than ofer ot 
agoregate of gains. I doubt that any Tent 
would dispute this. fe 

At the moment, Japanese-Manchukuo trai 
exceptionally brisk, but the basis does not 
mise to endure. Japan is expending and inyeginll . -ros 
heavily in Manchukuo; her highly depreciate ea 
yen is giving her an advantage over tomet ni 
and foreign competition ; and the reciprocal tra ii 
restrictions between China and Manchukuo w ae 
playing in her favour. Once she  discontiny ane 
making these expenditures, which she cani i eis 
afford in her present financial state, and om ice 
Manchukuo’s economy is adjusted to new leh of wh 
conditions, the present basis for this uwii haq sp 
trade will disappear. wtih i 

For some time to come Manchuria will bif fom i 
only slight assistance in solving Japan’s poly hoveye 
tion and trade problems. ‘There is no proi relation 
whatsoever for mass emigration ; and Manchin chief de 
resources do not give promise of early or gëff he des 
Japanese industrial and_ trade expansion ai His me 
economic lines. Further, Japan’s manner of 20) changin 
ing control of Manchuria has injured her tH} to bring 
opportunities and credit standing im certain Hj the ciy 
portant areas ; and the costs of galing =) Jury sh 
control have seriously threatened ber, i evidenc 
stability. With amore judicious handling | 
Manchurian problem, Japan was destined to 
much of what she will obtain in Madi 
and in so faras net economic gain 18 cona 
she could easily and might wisely have : 
herself the cost of the entire venture: mand 
get more out of Manchuria economically that] 
otherwise would have, but this possibie 
been bought too dearly. 
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The Negro and the Court of Justich 
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Even a schoolboy know 
lynching practised o.. the 
U.S. A. The New Republic ( 
1933) comments editorially 
injustices done to Negroes even ™ 
of justice. It writes : ; ai 

The first trials of the Scottsbor soes 
conducted amidst such glaring initam 
defendants that the United States SU? ig 
set aside the verdicts, In the secon the 
Horton, who presided, also set aside 
guilty after only one of the defent 
tried, on the gro usthatitie dec! 
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be conducted in 


trials would 


that this time ey there could be norqoestion of 
auhi A iof the proceeding ad that they honor 
the fairn F ith in a question of justice to D egroes 
af the zA a serious crime, which has been so 
charged WEI Toned throughout the world, would 
geriously an Ñ Unhappily, the conduct and result 
r a have given exactly the opposite 


E Callahan, who supplanted Judge Horton 
Judge ve 


in presiding at the new trials, has seemed singu- 

jy insensitive to the fact that the eyes of the 
cae Dare upon him. He swept aside evidence 
Paice to support the view that the general 
feeling in and around Decatur was such as to 
make a fair trial almost impossible. He refused 
w permit the introduction of vitally important 
evidence showing that the two young women one 
of whom has denied that there was any attack) 
had spent the preceding night in a hobo jungle 
with two young white men. He flatly asserted 
from the bench that no Southern white woman, 
however degraded, would voluntarily have sex 
whtions with a Negro. His attitude toward the 
chief defense counsel, Samuel Leibowitz, can only 
be described as one of half-concealed hostility. 
His mental bias was strikingly revealed when, in 
pie hs jiny, He forgot to instruct them how 
teens 2 y verd lct except one of guilt. Under 
5 Stances, it is not surprising that:the 


eer : l 
n should once again have shut its eyes to the 
nce and sentenced 


i e aa 
«will be no Surprise if sir 


In the Cases of 

o ae g the other Appeals will 

i eae thE seems reasonable to 

i aby Scattiage of justice is again 
i "$ to bring the question before 

he Case r preme Court: Buts thes real 

ase is still Alabama’s. 
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Hitler government against 
serman ee movement 

trade-union orga- 
a formal existence under 


after the police had raided 
1r treasuries 


nion,? 
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property rights and free Americans. What they — 
mean is the right of medicine manufacturers to, 


ignorant and dying people. 


into a number of distinct group 
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longer hampered in its subservience to capital by 
the existence of trade-union organizations. Mean- 
while, the Nazi judges are undertaking sadistic 
orgies of persecution. Six Communist workers 
were beheaded in Kéln last week for their parti- 
cipation in a street fight before the accession of 
Hitler, in which a Brown Shirt soldier was killed. 
In the same week ten other Communists were 
condemned to death for a similar offence. Berlin 
1S witnessing the trial of fifty-three Communists 
for whom the State Attorney demands capital 
punishment; in Dresden eighty-nine members of 
the Socialist Workers’ party were sentenced to 
200 years in prison. Up to November, 15,600 
Communists and Socialists had been charged with 
high treason in fifty-six cities under the Göring 
law, which permits the death penalty for those 
found guilty. Now the government announces its 
intention of staging a monster trial of more than 
1,000 Socialists and Communist “traitors,” 
arrested since that time, to set an example to 
other rebellious elements in the Reich. In the 
language of Göring and Hitler this can mean only 
one thing: the mass slaughter of men and women 
who dared to criticize the present regime. 


Beware of American Drugs 


A drastric pure food and drugs Act has 
been long overdue in America. Now that 
an Act on this line is going to be passed there, 
many shocking irregularities in the food and 
drug preparations are being revealed. Mr. 
Jonathan Mitchell writes in the same paper: - 

In the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tions building in Washington is a little room 
lined with exhibits of dangerous and fake patent 
medicines, cosmetics and foods. The bottles, 
tubes, jars and’ food packages are neatly mounted 
on composition board, with legends beneath them 
describing the various kinds of death, permanent 
injury and loss of money suffered by their 
purchasers. The room is nota pleasant place ; 
in the Food and Drug Administration it is 
known as the chamber of horrors. However, 
it gives you some notion of what the drug 
interests in fact mean when they speak of 


make 500 and 1,000-percent profits from ered: 


The exhibits in the chamber of Ho 
the 


ost important ar 
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bears the line: “For the diabetic.” It is 
common weed called 
is close to 


label 
in fact made from a fairly | 
horsetail, and its therapeutic value 
ZCO. 

On the exhibit in the chamber of horrors, 
beneath a Banbar bottle and a glass jar containing 
a sprig of horsetail, are two groups of photostats. 
One gròup consists of copies of some twenty-five 


testimonials raceived by the eB: Barlett 
Company from sufferers from diabetes. These 
testimonials were investigated by the federal 


authorities, and the second group of photostats 
embodies the results of the investigation. It 
consists of the death certificates of each of the 
testimonial writers, recorded within an average 
of a year from the day the testimonial was 
written. 

Not long ago the federal authorities proceeded 
against the L. B. Barlett. Company in the courts. 
Dr. Eliot P. Joslin of Harvard Medical School, 
international authority on diabetes, appeared as 
a government expert, and testified to Banbar’s 
complete worthlessness. But because of the 
flagrant loopholes in the existing pure food and 
drugs law—which has remained substantially 
unchanged since it was obtained in 1906. by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley after a ferocious fight 
with the medicine makers—the L. B. Barlett 
Company was acquitted, and Banbar is still 
Benne sold for A i the korila a 

nother, exhibit.is Marmola, made by the 
Radalam Company of Detroit. Marcle. is a 
“popular number” in the big drug-store chains. 
Tt. contains—or has  contained—thyroid “extract 
and is advertised widely asa remedy for excessive 
weight. According to the legend beneath the 
Marmola bottle in the chamber of ‘horrors, when 
taken by normal individuals it may lead to “loss 


of appetite, nausea, insomnia, palpitation of the 


heart, sweating, fevers and delirium’? A simi 
case is „that. of Renton’s Hydrocin Thee 
information about which has only recently been 


rug Administration. 


Renton’s Hydrocin Tablets are made by the’ 


victims against Lash Lure, its (iscoverable s 


Renton Company, Pasadena, California 
$ 1.50 a bottle and are advertised for Rel 
of pain, especially rheumatism and ae 
The tablets contain cimchopin, the indiserp 
use of which as a drug has been DNIA 
various medical authorities. Taken oyera aie 
period of time, cinchopin can bring about aber 
of the liver, and six cases of death rf 
cumulative cinchopin_ poisoning have lately ba 
reported by the Mayo clinic of Roches 
Minnesota. 4 
The most shameful -exhilits.in the chub 
of horrors, perhaps, are those vot poisons 
cosmetics. This is the section in which youf, 
photographs of people blinded, and with fie 
scarred and eaten away. There is a seu 
photographs of a young Ohio girl, victim of 
preparation called Lash Lure, made by afn 
in Los Angeles and containing a coal-ar dill The Ec 
The Food and Drug Administration has a phi 
graph of this girl before her injury; she} The 
unusually lovely. Another photograph is tikfjcr mod 
in the hospital,. her eyes are gone and the feflyhich w 
around them is a mass of tortured scars. Wakin its of 
damage suits were brought by a number eatastro 


were less than a thousand dollars. of north 

The final group of exhibits in the chan North 
of horrors consists of deceptively packaged Indenen 
fraudulently adycrtised food:. The most stb Pother va 
exhibit is Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, two r he los 
shaped cans of which are mounted side bi iiie : 
One can is-for sale in those states regit 0n apr 
complete truthfulness in food advertising HB pers 
bears the legend, “25 per cent maple symp” tado, n 
75 percent cane-sugar syrup.” Tts brother tom un 
for sale over the rest of the county: fare in n 
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The Earthquake 


she] The history of India, ancient, medieval 
Hiir modern, does not record an earthquake 
fivhich was more destructive and devastating 
finits effects than or even approximately as 
cable asett*strophic as that which shook some parts 
of northern India on the 15th of J anuary last. 
oe ee suffered most, and the 
Five w ogden of Nepal next to it; 
he leet Hae suffered little or not at all. 
He and property in Bihar has 
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ound ; ~O exact estimate of the number 
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palling. N, 


Hin X or injured has yet been 
vale 8 ae dead bodies yet KAA 
tey, i tthe debris of the houses which 


nd cn an approximate estimate 
ume MHC made, Yor a dead will never perhaps 
just OB bodies gy cord has been Benger te 
3 ais ies thrown in rivers or burned 
arad H ci ee few days after the disaster. 
coe cial estimates differ very 
yet even guesses have been 

Only in the towns. 
cen systematically 
final estimate is 
men, women and 
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alive from under the debris, which shows that 
if rescue work had been undertaken promptly 
and systematically, a larger number of lives 
could have been saved. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru says it took three days for the terrible 
news to leak out. The Bihar officials seem to 
have ‘been dazed and unnerved by the 
stupendous cataclysm. According to the Pandit, 
the Government having woken up from their 
torpor has realized the gravity of the situation 

three or four days after the event. As regards 

medical and other relief, his impression was 

that some officials disliked the idea of any 

activity that was not: completely under 

them—an attitude which was completely 

out of place in face of the great disaster. 
Mr. Nehru also adds that the villages are sadly 
neglected. 

The first thing to do after the calamity 
wasito establish communications. This was 
not done, with the result that, not to speak 
of newspapers, even the nearest relatives of 
persons in the affected areas could not send 
express telegrams several days after the 


-event. ‘The number of messages held up at 


Muzaffarpur was 7,000. After the establishment _ 
of telegraphic communications, communications 

by road and rail required to be attende 
hay 


taken place at first, it is to be ho 
Bihar Government is now thoroughly 
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bodies by burning or burial should be 
completed as quickly as possible, in order to 
prevent the outbreak of epidemics. A sufficient 
supply of wholesome, uncontaminated water 
is also necessary for the same purpose and 
for the purpose of relieving distress. For in 
many places, wells and other sources of water- 
supply have either dried or choked up. 

The sufferings of the people whose houses 
and all have been destroyed or who have lost 
the bread-winners of their. families, are indes- 
eribable—nay, unimaginable. Some kind of 
temporary shelter, in temporary huts or under 
canvas, must be immediately provided for 
the homeless. Clothing and blankets have 
also to be provided. The need of water-supply 
has already been referred to. Perhaps the 
boring of numerous tube-wells is the most 
practicable plan for this purpose. Wholesome 
simple food, including milk for babies, has to 
be supplied to tens of thousands. 

All this means the expenditure of a mint of 
money. Of course the Government of Bihar 
cannot find all the money required. The 
Government of India must come to the 
rescue. The Viceroy has opened a relief 
fund, which is being liberally subscribed to 
the biggest donation announced till now 
(January 27) being one lakh from the 
Maharaja of Gondal. 

But the people of India have not left the 
work of relieving distress ‘to the rulers 
Before any leader had appealed to them, relict 
had begun to be given, and relief parties had 
gone se oe with money, food, clothing, 

, medicine, ete. All the other provinces 
have also joined in this sacred duty. And 
all leaders, of greater or less prominence and 
belonging to different religious communities 
have issued their appeals, and some have also 
begun to make collections. The Calcutta 
Mayors Fund has been swelling day by 
day. Tt is a silver lining to the cloud that this 
terrible blow of Nature has revealed the fact 
of the whole of the Indian people bein 
kin. Funds are being raised 
countries also. It may not be possible for a 
subject, depressed and impoverished people 
like the Indians to display the buoyancy, the 
energy, the methodicalness, the spirit of 
brother-help and the team spirit displayed by 


the independent Japanese people after the 
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in foreign 
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earthquake which laid Tokyo and other 
low. But it is to be hoped tae 
achievement of Indians will not be ting t ¢ hou 
of the great ancient .country to which t whether 
belong. Let everything be done ace oficial a 
to a well thought-out and laid-out play, should 
In this connection, The Amrita Bry building 


the eart 


S 


Patrika observes in its issue of th ng 
23rd January last : plich a 
; of at lea 


His Majesty the King-Emperor’s mesin 
> . S Sa I 
sympathy for the distressed people of Bihar p 
been much appreciated in this country, 
calamity which has befallen Bihar is undoubw 
one of the greatest in record in the whole ofw 
British Empire. This being so, the Indian pay! 
expected the Royal donation to be much i 
than £150—the amount ‘Their Majesties i 
contributed. Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
Lady Willingdon have started the Vicerey’s fu 
with a donation of Rs. 5,000. Sir Samuel Hw 
was “much distressed to learn of the sm 
nature of the: earthquake disaster.” He hasmi 
no personal donation yet. One may say int 
connection that in the great earthquake of 10%) 
Japan the Emperor of Japan gave out of his pm 
purse 10,000,000 yen and the Japan Gover: 
30,780,000 yen from the State Treasury. 
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Development of Earthquake Centte ities, 


in Bihar ? i 


Tt has been surmised that probably 
earthquake centre has been developis 
Bihar. ‘It is to be hoped that the apprehent 
is unfounded. But, if Bibar does beet magad 
an earthquake region, there sho d s tans o 
any panic and stampede of people 


: ie oth 
Bihar. ‘The fatalism of the people % i Ms : 


any 


Bihar § 
On | 


i 


igar n 


has been a handicap in many i 
But it should be of advantage to theni fig 
stil 


in developing the requisite degree © 
to dwell in an earthquake region: 
subject to not infrequent earthquake 


vicinity of the crater. sea 
_. Whatever regions of the earth 
inhabit, we cannot have a permanen 
corporeal immortality anywhere 


House Building a ; 


ke. But before the construction 
pe earthqua ie a more permanent character, 
houses £ 


‘yuilding materials, 
“Hor the poor, t 


Masta HP and materials followed and ae a 
re Japan and other earthquake regions shou 


undothuifthe considered and adopted as far as necessary 
ole of nd practicable. 


View fiiture of Agriculture in Bihar 


ae Inmany parts of northern Bihar where 
the mtae was formerly dry land, there is now 


e has mfvater, and some tracts of fertile agricultural 


ray a dhave also been covered with sand. A 
of his papremedy has to be found and the peasant 


Governe: proprietors or cultivators of these lands have 
to be helped to get land elswhere, or, if 


Bane to remove the sand from the. surface 
P! the smd-covered areas. 


fre 


n ¢ 
account e the carthquake several 
in Bihar he , , 
and their ave been greatly 


working stopped. This 
~~ loss to the shareholde 
Proprietors. But die oes 
ly well:to as they are 
ide wo -do People, they may be 
ee their difficulties without 
tho git e case of the agricul: 
Pitiable a them. with Sugar-cane is 
oa de. deserves immediate and 
eration. They have oa 
mills When cane in expectation 
eee could have purchas- 
ĉin ae 80. Other mills, 
eir È er, are situated at a 
WN sources o 


ca 
eg A not buy th 
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and ought to do to-day, and that, as we are o: 
may be in the same sad plight, 
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sugar factories, be re-started and others 
purchased, and all the sugar-cane locally 
crushed. The juice obtained may be turned 
into gur or raw sugar, and this may be after- 


wards refined and white sugar obtained from 
it. 


Physical and Moral Causes of 
Earthquakes 


Scientists can communicate to us what 
they know or can conjecture regarding the 
physical causes of earthquakes. Religious- 
minded persons also have their theories. They 
are inclined to say and some of them do say 
that earthquakes are a visitation for human 
sins. Our knowledge of the causation of 
events is so limited that we cannot dogmati- 
cally assert either that there is or that there 
is not any causal connection between cosmic 
cataclysms and human transgressions and 
derelictions. But we find it difficult to accept 
the theory that earthquakes have any connec- 
tion with human sins of omission and 
commission. For, taking into consideration 
the recent earthquake, it cannot be asserted 
that the people of north Bihar were more 
sinful than other people, or that the people 
of the towns and villages which have suffered 
most were the most sinful, or that in those 
towns and villages those who were killed or 
injured or lost their houses and other. property 
were the most sinful. PA ee 
= The lesson which all of us can and should 
learn from earthquakes and other similar 
destructive agencies is that, whether sufferers 
or not, we are all temporary lessees of the 
earth and may be turned out without even a 
moment’s notice, and that, therefore, we should 
make the best use of ow: term of tenancy 
and be free from worldly attachments, never — 
putting off till to-morrow what good we can 


other all possible active fraternal 
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In the days of the Bengal Partition agitation 
it was held officially that there was a Right 
Gh—and a Wrong Gh—. We wonder 
whether there are any Wrong Honourables now ! 

Except in the case of those who are ‘deco- 

rated’? with titles for literary, scientific and 
professional eminence—perhaps to make or 
keep them duly grateful and subservient, which 
object is not always fully or partially gained, 
titles are meant as rewards for political services 
or for abstention from political disservice to 
the Government. Jt may, therefore, be inferred 
that, as both the Aga Khan and Dr. Sapru 
have been equally rewarded, their services to 
the British Government in connection with the 
Round Table Conference, the White Paper 
and the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 
have been considered similar and equal. His 
Highness the Right Honourable Aga Khan has 
served his community and indirectly also the 
British Government by standing up for a 
communalistic constitution, not a’ democratic 
and nationalistic one. The Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has served the British 
Government by not standing up irreconcilably 
for a democratic and nationalistic constitution 
and perhaps also by not insisting on justice 
to the Hindu community, to which he belongs. 
For his professional eminence he was entitled 
to a privy councillorship long ago. 


British Peerage and Indians 


Tt is said that there was a talk of raising 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Aga Khan to 
the British peerage, but it could not be done 
on account of the fact that both the Hindu 
and the Mussalman can be legally polygamous 
whereas British peers must be monogamous, 
Of course, the fact that a British Christian 
can be and sometimes is illegally polygamous 
does not stand in the way of his becoming a 
lord and sitting in the British House of Lords, 
There is no question of ethics involved. 
Ilegal polygamy is worse than legal polygamy 
— particularly so far as the female partners 
and their children are concerned. Tt is no 
Joss, but a gain that Hindus and Moslems can- 
not become British lords. : 


Home in Brazil for Assyrians 


A Reuters telegram, dated Toad 
January 19, 1934, runs as follows: . zes 


i 
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The Council of the League at Geneva l 


the Assyrian question at some length this ates ; 
Sir John Simon expressed thanks of tha i evel 
to Brazil for the offer to settle on agricul’ area 
in Brazilian territorry . the whole of Ase pop 
Iraq, numbering about 10,000 persons. Mlit xpo 
Sir John Simon said ‘that it was the a m 
in history that an centire people emigi n 
another part of the world and he emphasiza fl i 
successful outcome of the League’s efforts to ah ae 
problem settled. a o 
Special committees have been set up, one inkl unc 
and one in Brazil, to investigate the methods | ofn 
migration and the most suitable territory, dese 
meet the costs of the enquiry 20,000 Swiss ne ta 
have been voted. ' took 
Sir John Simon is literally correct ini! on 
statement. For it is difficult to say whether 3 


Assyrians, whose religion is not mentioned) deal 
leaving their hearths and homes of theire the 
accord or are doing so because they i jj. 
it impossible to live in Iraq peak thei 
honourably and safely in the midst oft 
Moslem compatriots, who are my. stil 
overwhelming majority. 

History does record other mass trans Assy 
of people. For example, in 1755 souti Hi 
thousands French inhabitants of Nova $ thi 
were deported and dispersed by the viele coun 
English. Readers of Longfellow’s Swawi gei 
should know the details. Again; as om "4 itsol 
results of the last great war, Grek inham Tesot 


Ý OUtsi 
in Turkish territory were transferred WHN Y7 
territory. The South African Union find 
fain expel Indians from South Africa. a W] 

The history of this emigration | Lengu 
Assyrians, who are among the remnar à mg Sid th 


: Chae coples 
of the most ancient civilized peop wi ws 


earth, to the antipodes, is to be fonza w 
stated in the last three issues of aw the 
Overseas published by the League ° wi ne 
In August 1933 we read in the i aa 
the massacre of considerable a ty S 
Assyrians in Iraq. In consequcn® the 
event, the Council of the League eE those 
to find means of resettling 1 SA mi 
country the members of the Assy} tte Y Tag 
in Iraq and set up a Commi g Mle, 
purpose. i ; To St 
This decision was taken after à 

the petition from Mar Shimun, — i 
the Assyrians, which had been bro! l 


Council by its Minorities Co! 
of the representatives of Mesi 
State and Norway). The 
it the Iraqi Governmen 
Reon Sk <a 
~ the report 

“up by the. 


n, Haridwar 
aay 


contain information relating to 
last August in the Mosul 
some of the Assyrian 
suffered treatment which, if these 
ald prove correct, the Council could 
«ate to condemn. The Iraqi Government, on 
eim nd, alleges that the events complained 

D De petitioner were consequent upon 
of Dy it was obliged to take to put down an 
er sie of Assyrian rebels, in which, it 
gue the petitioner himself was not wholly 
ed and such an attitude on the part 
of members of the minority would also, of course, 
deserve energetic condemnation by the Council. 
. Ti should also be observed. that, until these events 
iook place, the Iraqi Government was carrying 
on in normal conditions the settlement of the 
Assyrians.” 


netitions 
at F took place 
vents + js asserted, 


), One in Jy 

methods 
territory, 
Swiss hy 


rect in| 


Whether The Council expressed its regret at having to 
ntioned} deal with a case such as this and took note of 
£ their of} the assurances Riven pu ache ropresonindiye of 
n Traq, Yassin Pacha al ashin, to the effect that 
they i his Government were determined to do all in 
peace their power to prevent any repetition of such 
st of tf] ‘Tarettable incidents. It thought no useful purpose 
a, would be served by instituting an enquiry, and 
3 aa al less by merely making recommendations to 
w Iraqi Government. One of the greatest 
ss tmn PEW o the question was that part of the 
5 enni the a population of Iraq would prefer to leave 
gL id HN ty if it were given the indispensable 
Nova à party and reasonable guarantees that its 
e victo U Kond especially its resettlement in a 
Braun elected o pecessarihy adjacent to Iraq, would be 
Hy l mie ne cr completely satisfactory conditions. 
sonel ist ai jjovernment, for its part, had declared 
E reso, ng to contribute as generous! i 
ices permitted Soe y as its 
ltl outside Tr “ea to facilitate the settlement 
i { taq Of the Assyria rh i y 
a le had asked the rians who wished to leave. . 
ni iding lands for eyg essistance of the League in 
ie Whe Settlement. 
u thi a 
ion ot Leapy is decision came : 
ante. wae ° Council, the renr before . the 
a that the epresentative of Iraq 
20 iat Invest; 
tigati i 
yun Showy” ons Carried s 
Cott that, in those cd his Government had 
the eats subsequent at of action and in the 
Sain ae had ace Hae some elements of 
T y exces i 
Goren ad be had raided the ad - 
theese had did not ene victims. The Iraqi 
ire A been comms i to conceal the fact that 
ihatltitnge NUERE the ou Aud sincerely deplored 
mee he Ay get Solution, on eo 
i t ; a inor: 
shoul fy had of the “minori ity, Par 
that è Set] fluenced p were takmg 
tilien CU the sit ed outside Trac. the recent rising 
lution ation was suhi e deplored the 
g as to permit of no 
j Di . S 
Said. Non, the 


“British Foreign 
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August in a way that deserved the severest 
condemnation. It was true that the documents 


submitted to the Council showed that a substantial 
part of the Assyrian population had acted in a 
reprehensible manner toward the Traqi Government, 
but this fact could not be andene] to justify the 
excesses that had been committed. But the 
Council should look to the future and not to the 
past. He was in favour of the proposals contained 
in the Council report. 

The French representative, M. Paul-Boncour, 
was also in favour of the Committees recommen- 
dations and said that conversations were already 
going on between the Iraqi and the Syrian 
Governments with a view to settling a certain 
proportion of the Assyrian refugees. But, unhappily, 
the power of Syria to absorb immigrants was 
strictly limited, and the solution could not be 
reached unless it were possible to settle the 
Assyrians*in countries other than those bordering 
on Iraq. 

In accordance with the Council report, a 
Committee was set up consisting of M. de 
Madariaga, Chairman (Spain), and the representa- 
tives of Denmark, France, Italy, Mexico and the 
United Kingdom. Its task isto take, in close 
co-operation with the Iraqi Government, all such 
steps as it may think fit to prepare and execute 
a detailed -scheme for settlement outside Iraq of 
such Assyrians as may express the desire to leave 
the country. The report stipulates that the 
Assyrians who remain in Iraq must be regarded 
as a minority to which the Iraqi declaration. would 
be applicable, guarenteeing full equality before the 
law, all civic rights and liberties and full cultural 
and religious freedom. The report also points out 
that the Assyrians would be bound by the 

. obligations of loyalty to the Iraqi State incumbent 
upon all citizens of a country. 

The Council asked that, in view of the profound 
anxiety caused by recent events, the Iraqi 
Government would be good enough to keep its 
Committee regularly informed, until such time as. 
the expatriation of the Assyrians had been 
completed, of the measures taken to ensure the 
safety of the Assyrians in Iraq, to assist the 
families left destitute in consequence of the events 
of last August, and to rebuild the villages wi 
had been wholly or partly destroyed at that time. 

The Iraqi Government undertook to do all in its” 
power to facilitate the departure of dissatisfied 
Assyrians and to help the League in carrying out 
its tasks. ; x 

It may be that when the Assyrian emigr 

have settled in Brazil, they will 
individuality, and all trace of 
people, who have existed x 
for so many mill 

- Tris ) 
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jmer is litor of this revi 
“The League of Nation’s reply to the, Ajmer whom 18 the ec E ; review, As 
aes TOREN solution has been misunder- never signed any such manifesto, a 
Hindu Mahasabha resc ae vine the ’ i i 
eee ree: At mont are not “confer treat it as an unauthorized document wig 
League’s resolution on minorities does ; ee 
Pee on the League to enforce it. | But ee need not be discussed. 
League has unanimously and, with India ome 
for it, re-affirmed that resolution, which ie 
originally passed in 1922. It was re-aftirmed a Alleged Excesses in Midnapore 
1953 in October, the very, month when the District 
Mahasabha adopted its resolution at Ajmer. T is 
“The League’s resolution expects every member 


| 


Saraswaty Press, Ltd, Calcutta. Tt 


to observe the principle of minority protection, as 
established in the minorities treaties, im the 
ircatment of its respective minorities. The Maha- 
sabha’s simple point is that those principles ae 
grossly violated in the Government’s communa 
award. Even the state of Iraq declared for those 
principles the other day in gaining admission to 
the League. 3 s 

“If the Leagues principles are found to be too 
high for India, the more honourable course for her 
will be to resign her meee of the League 
as being too heavy a cultural burden for her, and 
to part company with the society of civilized 
nations. India today, alone among 55 States- 
members of the League, is flouting the League’s 
decision on minority protection and the minorities 
treaties, of which she is herself one of the authors, 
instead of upholding the authority of the League 
as one of the original members.” 

“The Mahasabha proposes to submit a last appeal 
on the subject to His Majesty’s Government and 
to its many ministers who are League-minded and 
warm supporters of the League.” 


The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay 
obseryes : 


The Mahasabha need not be sorry. Though the 
League under its constitution cannot deal with 
the question at its formal sessions, the members 
unofficially have been made aware of its views. 
Some one asked the late Mr. Ranade why he took 
so much pains over representations and memorials, 
knowing full well that none of them will have any 
effect on. the powers that be. Ranade replied that 
he had no illusions in the matter, but that his 
object in drafting these model documents was to 
educate his countrymen and to train the public 
to deal with administrative questions. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has cast its bread on the waters and 


may console itself with the hope that it wi 
it after many days. p Faerie 


“The Communal Decision and 
the Poona Pact’: An 
Unauthorized Manifesto 


We left Calcutta on the 25th December 
last and returned on the 15th January. On 
our return we found on our office table some 


copies of a printed document with the title, 
“The Communal Decision and the Poona 


Pact: A Manifesto.” It is not stated therein 
who has issued it, but it is: printed at Sree 


to have been signed by 28 persons, 


of 


purports: 
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The following resolution was passed at, 
crowded meeting of the citizens of Calcul 
held in Albert Hall on January 17 under iy 
presidency of Mr. A. K. Fuzlul Hug, « 
ex-Minister : 

“This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta fa 
staggered at the reports relating to the» flog, 
of persons, destruction of property, forcing ville 
to salute the Union Jack, and other exces 
alleged to have been committed upon perc 
people in connection with the Route Marche i 
Troops in the Sub-division of Contai and elsenta 
in Midnapore, and, enters its emphatic pis 
against the short-sighted policy of, repressit 
which is not only uncalled for but is also ms 
pedient: $ 

“This meeting further resolves to form 4 A 
mittee of the following persons witha me 
explore the means of remedy and the measur 
securing redresses to the aggrieved people m 
affected areas :—Messrs. Fuzlul Huq, J. N a 
B. N. Sasmal, J. C. Gupta, B. K. Basu, Satya 

_ Bose and P. Banerjee with powers to co-opt 


In the course of his presidential te 
Mr. Fuzlul Huq said that he consented 
preside over this meeting, 


is 
because I feel, and feel yery strongly i 
dscussion of these affairs vitally affects nsi 
of the Hindu community of Midnapore ex 
it is very fitting and proper that one of. te bi” 
munity should come forward to associat si 
with you in order to make it clear to t “ool 
ment and the officials that although the p 
or excesses, whatever they might have © 
been directed against a particular conte 
other communities also have ti ‘exe 
sympathy with the victims of t ne 
oppression, and that in a moment 1 
ahomedan community is perfectly: prem 


af op aní 
_ tha Sintel 


uct, 
gary 


ahommedans,.. ‘ 
Gentlemen, I feel strongly 
conduct that the ent 


Governmen 


es 


was P! 
of his ' 
Alt 
peliev 
‘other 
collea 
that € 
the m 


Numbi 
Infern 


Du 
on M 
said t 


mumbe 
a corn 
Intern 


`h = 

WE my s speaking as an individual he 

ent whi Although ae! representing the feelings of 
pelieved the es, especially the feelings of his 
‘other provine the United Provinces, when he said 
colleagues 1" rovinces of India were keenly feeling 
iat tres that had overtaken Bengal. 
i 

{ Defenus and 
ssed if) Number of Benga 


Infernees Me 
ring interpellations in e Benga ounci 
e the Home Member (Mr. R. N. Reid) 
anid that the total number of internees and detenus 
was 1,749. 


Calcul 
mder ih 
Hug, a 


ita ia In reply to Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri, the 
en Home Member gave the following figures of 
illah detenus : í 
ael iie Number in Dentention Camps _ x 766 
on peat Number in Jails (including Deoli Detention 


farches d} Jail) under section 2 (1) of the Bengal Criminal 


d elsentof] Low Amendment Act 625 
tic pris Number interned in: villages 255 
raat Number interned at home 104 
s also int 


Total 1,749 


m a w 
h a vien 


Following the suggestion of Rai S. K. Das 
Bahadur that with a view to effect economy, the 
numb of village internees might be reduced with 
infos bonding Merease in the number of home 
mecs, the Home Member said that the question 


being one of a9 3 
to be decided by then ats and public safety was 


i a position t xovernment and he was not 
sen! stage, O give'a considered answer at this 
He also decli 3 
the detenus ae to give the amount of allowances 
5 Itis 4 
neil bay 0 be noted that al 


b : l these. persons 
cen deprived of their liberty P 


trial ae 
USpicion of the police. 


» On the S 


Pondig 
Ypf oun 


J | 
ae el Nehru on Ram- 


tir ; i 
mal Naet visit to C 
Ome was given an address 
n Conte behalf of the Students’ 
6) Speech se Exhibition Committee. 
Snid amo, TPlys in the course of 

Ong ot er things : i 
oY in Englar d- i 
frej Sengal. T wap Ne 8 
me tgk _by thos 


aleutta Pandit 
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“contribution of Raja Rammohun Roy towards 
India’s uplift.” 


Academic Conference of Bengalis 
Residing Outside Bengal 


Leader wrote to it: 
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make up your mind what that tomorrow is going 
to be. Bengal has never had to bear a crisis as 
it has today. But, as a matter of fact, the crisis 
is not Bengal’s monopoly. It has faced all India. 
It has faced the whole world. Bengal, however, 
during the last two or three years, had to bear 
a larger share of the burden: The only other 
province that might be compared with it in that 
respect was the North-Western Frontier Province, 
which had to bear a terrible burden, 

Regarding the object of his visit in the exhibi- 
tion he said, “I have come here partly because 
it is always a great pleasure to me to meet young 
men and partly to pay my tribute of 
respect to him in whose name you are holding: 
the celebration.” He was in favour of occu ying: 
himself with what he termed aggressive pii 
activities rather than with other activities which,. 
though undoubtedly important, was not the need’ 
of the hour. He thought he should not associate: 
himself with what he considered as a side-issue: 
of the moment. 

He advocated the use of ‘Swadeshi’ articles and 

orted everyone to take up its constructive side. 
But, Panditji added, no «reforms, economic, moral 
or psychological, could take root until the funda- 


mental problem of the freedom of the country is 
solved. d 


Pandit Jawaharlal feelingly referred to the 


He came at a time when India was in a 
ferment. It was extremely difficult to get out 
of the old ruts and it required remarkable 
wisdom and courage. The Raja possessed that 
courage and wisdom. “Raja Rammohun Roy,” 
asserted Panditji, “was are el. He was no doubt 
in good terms with the British authorities: and i 
yet, in spite of that, he was fundamentally a rel : 

e saw the change coming and did not submi 
to the conditions simply because the 
exist. Romain Rolland, the great 
had said ‘thought, if not ut 
abortion? The Raja translat 
he thought in his life. 


french savani 

into action 7 

into action what, 
¢ ns 


A Gorakhpur correspondent of The 


ý ; Coen Dee. 29. 
The llth session of the All-India Benvali 
Literary Conference was held er 
identship of Mr. A. P. Sen 


10W. i 
ere were in all eleven sectional. 
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Economies and 


all over India attended 
Prominent among the distinguished 
Mr. Justice Sir, Lal 


the conference. 


visitors were :—The Hon. _ Lal 
Gopal Mukherjee, from Allahabad, Shrimati 
Anurupa Devi and Sjt, Kedarnath Banerjee of 
noted literary fame from Muzaffarpur and Benares 
respectively. 

The managemeut was in 
reception committee of which Mr. C. C. 
chairman: and Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee, 
honorary secretary. There was also a corps of 
volunteers which included 50 boys -and 20 girls, 
who looked after the comforts of the delegates and 
the visitors. 


the hands of the 
Das was 


All-India Orienfal Conference 


About 500 members and delegates 
assembled in Baroda from different parts of 
India to attend the seventh session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference held there. It 
was ‘a complete success. Mr. Kashi Prasad 
Jayaswal, the distinguished Indologist, presided 
over the session and delivered an interesting 
and stimulating address. ` 

i s Hig >s t x Lay = i 

We E A ie Sete oon 


meetings on all the . days. The scholars and 
authorities were greatly impressed by the Maha- 


yaja’s familiarity with ‘several abstruse and difficult . 


oe i 
The President conveyed. the eneral view 
scholars that the Baroda.. eN “Was aaa 
itself and a landmark in the history of the All- 
India Oriental Conference. “The. “arrangements 
made by the State and honorary workers,” said 
Mr, Jayaswal, “will be long- remembered. ‘The 
invitation of the Hindu University’ of Benares for 
Oe the nert e has been accepted.” 
Mr. Jayaswal and others expressed satisfacti 
for the beautiful are colection. a he ed 
Wier. One of the remarkable results attained by 
the Conference is the general view that the aie 
of Ancient Indian History must shift back D 
centuries, and that the time was ripe for und y 
taking the task by Indian scholars. E 
His Highness the Gaekwar of 
ganien party w te toe 
r, P. C. Bagchi, delivered a i sti 
lecture on e mbora relations of Mia NRO 
DLI ga i i a 
sit : us cals various relations with lantern 
short, the conference did most 7 
on a constructive basis. His Hie Gaon 
of Baroda gave an inspiring impetus to the Sahota 
session by taking a ver keen and sincere interest 
in all its. activities. Baroda has enhanced ‘the 
importance of original oriental research. 
c food exhibition was inaugurated hb 
the Gackwar of Baroda, and people woe Las 
interest in looking at the various items, and 
ally the products of “Soya Bean.” ote 


Baroda gave a 
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Chittagong Magistrate's 
Drastic Orders 


castle. 
people might think that a Chittagonian’s 
was his prison. 
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An Englishman’s house is said to be |; 
uli 


On reading the orders printed beliy 


hows 


; Chittagong, Jan, ql 

The District Magistrate has issued an gif rate 
directing all Hindu “Bhadralok” males mee poistrate 
thanas adjoining the Kotwali of Chittagong n Hnost all, 
the age of 25 to remain indoors for one week = to trou 
Another order prohibits (a) for 48 hous uf strat 
running of trains on the main line to and fre pgistrate 
of the Capt ter 

These trains are muim getti 


Chittagong with the exception 
Mail and Assam Mail. 
stop at any place within the District to pickoposcary 
or set down passengers, except at Chitar Cony 
(b) prohibits for 48 hours on Chittagong-NaBve the ¢ 
line trains except 47 Up and 42 down fmffocent pi 
stopping at any place between Chittagong a desperai 
Hathazari, (c) prohibits for 48 hours on Chitta por 
Dobazari line trains except,55 Up and 52 Di 
from stopping anywhere between  Pativa £ 
Chittagong. A third order prohibits for 48 houn 
Barisal and Coxbazar steamers from taking upi 
setting down passengers until they passed theo! 
bar at Chittagong fort entrance. pe. 
The fourth order prohibits for 48 hous epPresident, 
plying of passenger launches on Karnafuli rivet fadia gat! 
The fifth order directs all the courts and 0 hich yas 
under ‘the control of the District Magistri 7 the U 
Chittagong to be closed for 48 hours. yl Poa 
The sixth order prohibits for 48 hous m ie M 
traffic on Jularhta-Chittagong-Dacea 1010 m Ney that 
Sholasahar crossing on Chittagong Muil eee 
road. | Has 
gee orders were enforced from 10 this morni 
A. . : ri 


fence. C 


Accord 


A striki 
e riddl 


Chittagong, Ji) 


It’ is understood that the District Masi h 


notice ordering: home internment for on F 
from January 25 has already been sores tie 


persons, including 100 students of the 
College. A G 
Armed pickets still continue {0 guard * 
crossings—“Associated Press.” s awe 
_ Ina recent speech of his the Vict i 
declared that all the resources of the a i 
ment would be used to crush terroris! i 
declarations, taken with orders 
printed above, might give those wi 
know the facts, the’ exaggerated mh 
that large areas in India were 
against the British raj. 9° 
Village homes and. small-tow: 
Bengal in numero 
cases, are not s 


being to live 
dhin of being compelled 

CE at a stretch will be easily 
homes where 


ha 
for a wees 


ors œ are many 

o be peor There al 

ed | : jes inners and the purchasers ooa 
M, pread-W1 market are young 


from the 

of 25, These homes, too, 

ory seriously inconvenienced by the 
es orders. “Jt should be noted that 
if not all, the persons who are being 
to trouble are perfectly innocent. Yet the 
gistrate appears to think that, in order to 
O terrorism and to prevent the terrorists 
s arenippm getting new recruits, 1b 18 indispensably 
; to pass orders which cannot but 
ng-Nonifee the effect of irritating large numbers of 
down fmftocent persons and inducing in them a mood 


u's hor supplies 
s hows I other supplies 


iy up to the age 


ra 
all, 


l 
tience Congress af Bombay 
According to The Bombay Sentinel, 


ing up 
ed the ot 
| f riddle of the- universe was delivered by the 
houn H i scientists and scholars of 
fuli river HOA gathered at the 2ist Indian Science Congress 
and 0) ss maugurated by the Governor of Bombay 


avisti I the University nat 
Jagistri Foa ity Convocation Hall on Tuesday 


Prof, } A 
ie Meghnad Saha, President of the Congress 
git was R 4 


Impossible to have a complete 
5 logical problems, unless one 

e geography of the universe 
With me through space,”. he 


hours m 


Bid 


the veloci : 

Be heavens» he velocity of light and survey 
N a secon 
ich jg ond and a half, the moon is reached 


€ nearest neighbour, 


Solar ‘system Pluto is left behind 


guard hall wobble in dust and 
ght years to make th 

a e 

aS wonderful companion 

, ight Ne ’ brilliamey—twenty-nine 
dan ries and © stn—has given rise to 
ike i tir a) m the minds of all 
i : ough the ni Syptians. A 13 
ip in p toug 3 x be 5 

limit of 4 time may eh fields of uminaries 


ay come 
rse. ue when we s 


Teas © uni 
Main 27 © Unive hall reach 


en nothing but void 


an eloquent plea 
ioe the: workers of Hil 
r aeu and professors 
; Dae state must 
ointeg Organization of 


" A 80 = FS 
o mga Universities Plte that it 


Workers or to- thi 2 
0 MaE à e 
Peration’ mere m India hos 


8 
e sun À A à A 
passed. w x in eight minutes 
us, then $ Thich, is the source of light and 
ur a tew hours? time, the last 
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23D 
He suggested the formation of an- Indian 


Academy of Science for the proper control and 
direction of scientific research in this country. 
Elsewhere in this issue of Zhe Modern 
Review we print an article on ‘the proposed 
Indian Academy of Science. 


Dr. Meghnath Saha 


< The. following passage in Dr. Saha’s 
address has been criticized in some quarters as 
being utopian and unpractical : . 


Owing to improved methods of communication- 
and to much better. contact -befween different: 
parts _of the world, the world is fast becoming 
one economic and: cultural unit. But the politic © 
ans still persist in their Olympian attitudes. 
Economic and scientific studies show that. t 
world has resources enough for her whole po 
tion and: if there be “a” ration 
production and a progr 
len histandinbiomiano 
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hunger and privation and eyerybody can afford 
to have much better amenities of life. But for 
this purpose rivalry amongst nations and com- 
munities should give way to co-operative construc- 
tion and the politicians should hand over many 
of their functions to an international board of 
trained scientific industrialists and the distribution 
should be supervised by economists. The eugenists 
should devise means for assigning a fixed quota 
of population to each geographical unit, which 
it should not be allowed to exceed. The joy of 
life for the grown-up men will be provided not in 
designing means for the plunder or exploitation 
of our fellow men in various ways but in 
administering to their needs and in the free 
development and display of the finer facultics of 
mind. 

These suggestive ideas have been criticized 
as unpractical and so on, as we have said 
above. But the idealism of all idealists, be they 
spiritual, moral, social, political or economic, 
appears to “practical” men, unpractical and 
utopian. Nevertheless, idealists must persist 
in disturbing our complacence. 

Many interesting papers were read at the 
Congress. Some of those which seem to have 
awakened public interest were Prof. Dastur’s 
address on the nature of living matter, Prof. 
Sisir Kumar Mitra’s address on broadcasting 
as a means of education, Prof. A. C. Banerji’s 
address on the expanding universe, Lt.-Col. 
S. S. Sokhey’s address on the relation of 
research to teaching in medical schools, ete. 


Asoka Pillar at Lumbini 


We took advantage of our recent visit to 
Gorakhpur to see the Asoka pillar at Lummini 
(Lumbini), now called Rummin Dei, which 
marks the spot known as the birth-place of 
the Buddha. It is in the independent kingdom 
of Nepal.: The pillar was set up by the 
Emperor Asoka about B. c, 249. Accordin 
to Mr.-Gokalchand Nogratha, assistant aurea 
in charge of archeological works in Nepal 
Terai, it measures 25 feet from the upper 
portion of the base to the top. “It tapers 
slightly with a circumference of about 8 ft 5 in 
round the base, 7 ft. 5 in. near the inseribed 
portion and about’6 ft. 6 in. at the top. It is 
slightly leaning to the west at present, thouch 
it is. not known since when it is so.” Tt fee 

a crack right down from the top straight to 
just below the inscription, but there is no trace 
of the same downwards. Mr. Nogratha told 
us that the crack might have been due to the 
monolith having been struck by lightning 
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Sculpt 
Maya | 


Asoka Pillar at Lumbini. Editor ot, Mel 
Review standing on one see 


General view of Lumbini 


on some unknown date, The insoti Nag 
remained intact. It recor Say 


Asoka visited and worshipped t 
after the 20th year of his a 
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last month, was founded by Mr. G. S. Dutt 
to perpetuate the memory of his departed wife, 
the late Srimati Saroj Nalini Dutt. According 
to an article in Advance, 


The Association which started only with 7 or 8 
Mahila Samitis can now boast of nearly 450 such 
Samitis which are rendering valuable work to 
better the economic condition of our womenfolk. 
The members of these Samitis number more than 
10,000. The Mahila Samitis ‘are purely women’s 
organizations composed or managed entirely by 
women and they afford ample scope for bringing 
out and developing their Spirit of social service 
and capacity for organization. The Association has 
introduced “into the hitherto stagnant life of the 
women of Bengal a magnetic force which is 
galvanising them into activities for the acquisition 
of a knowledge of domestic science, hygiene, the 
science of maternity and child welfare and for 
receiving training in various cottage industries. 


Sculpture within the temple representing 3 
Maya Devi, her sister and infant son, cte. 


ida pp <Use the 
the pil vam Jate- ie yee Stimati Hemlata Devi 
ar DRI 1 . 
~ Mother c> temple of Ma a ; ; =e 
i King the p Containing: her oe One of the most brilliant achievements of the — 
of hey ey ech of a Sal tre a e Association has 
Š 2 


been atte een letey of an 

` industrial school in 1925. It was sta with 

child Buddha, only 30 girl students on the rolls and: 
claims more than 200 Amen holy h 


er and the 


Assor; are widows and married women. The 
Valin;  OCiafion is located at 60B 
ali 2 
eae utt é _ teaches sowing, cutting, 
Which hel GiS Association for lace makin; 


its “nual agg ting: Domai Soft ers 
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supervision of Dr. H. N. Ray, MB. iB TERA 
classes have been started in different a oe ay 
Bengal and several hundred professiona! e4 ec 
ladies have been trained ‘and have been carry ig 
on maternity work. Through the bo aeto Ee 
the late Basanta Kumari Devi, wife Of ea 
Sir Pratul Chatterjee, the Association has esta) P 
the Basanta Kumari Bidhabasram at Puri w o 
widows above the age of 16 are given m 
industrial and literary education under 

~ supervision of Srimati Hemlata Tagore. 

Srimati Hemlata Tagore. is. also one of 
the Secretaries of the Association and editor 
of its Bengali monthly organ “Bangalakshmi, 
and is usefully connected with some other 


philanthropic institutions.. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on Work 
for “Old Ladies” 

We find from the papers that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has issued the following 
statement: 


T find from some newspapers that I am supposed 
to have recommended social and village uplift 
work to my colleagues and that I myself propose 
to indulge in this activity. I have no such 
ambition, nor have my colleagues of the U. P. 
This kind of safe and pious activity can well be 
left: to the old ladies. My colleagues and I work 
for “the freedom of India and for ending all 
political -and economie domination of Indian 
masses and’ we are prepared for the consequences 
of our action. We do not believe in .safety-first. 

If Pandit Jawaharlal had simply stated 
that his colleagues and he were working for 
the freedom of India and for ending all 
political «and economic domination of the 
massés-zand not merely for social and village 
uplift, that, we think, would have quite 
sufficed to satisfy public curiosity regarding 
their plan of work. He need not have 
slightingly referred to social and village 
uplift work as “safe and pious activity” fit 

e is a ee r| G 5 
for, “old ladies. : To be an unflinching fighter 
when fighting is necessary is praiseworthy 

$ R h ? 
but. unealled-for combativeness is waste of 
energy and merely irritates, 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Rabindranath Tagore has been so convinced 
of the vital necessity of village revi ificati 

Fates $ viage revivification 
that his Visvabharati has a raral reconstruc- 
tion department. Social and village uplift 
work is included in the Congress constructive 
programme and has been and is being done 


by young ladies and old ladies as well as young 
gentlemen and old gentlemen. The sight of 
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decaying villages all over India led Mahatma 


Gandhi to declare that “to serye our y) 
is to establish Swaraj. Everythin 
but an idle dream.” ga 

There are literally old ladies jp Q 
ranks who also “do not believe in safe i 
They have gone to jail as civil resisten y 
more than once. 

Itis not true, too, that social andy 
uplift work is safe. We do not referm 
to the fact that village workers in mi 
or otherwise unhealthy areas may, m 
unoften do, fall ill and become invali 
also refer to the fact that social and y 
uplift work is politically risky, For i 
Bengal’s long period of tribulations : 
young men have been interned who im 
suspicion because of doing such work: | 
of them fell seriously ill while under t 
or confinement as detenus or internes: 
few have even died: in consequence. Oke 
they were deprived of their liberty ot 
as actual or would-be revolutionanié | 
they were never brought to trial, and ® 
has ever been proved against them. 3 

Social and village uplift work T “a 
for winning freedom, though it may A 3 
ly, and should not, therefore, n a 
contemptuously. But even if ee | 
not of indirect use in the struge’© a j 
it ought to be done, because of a alk 
sic value and necessity. When eco 
politically free, our villages will of v4 
places to live in from all points aital 
society will also be more a or 
humanely organized and freca i 
evils. But it is uncertam 
freedom will come. In te 
our villages to continue for an; 
period to be the undesirable P; 
are? And is society also to COP, ifs 
ly to labour under various Curses «fi 
social and village uplift ad 
undertaken not only by ol 
others: also. : seal 

We recognize that politicar i 
lead to aes uplift but village 
will not lead to political fee 
true that village uplift work am al 
and reconstruction cannot be oe 
until and unless “India is 
not mean that such w 
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sar Ashram” in Allahabad 


Kaliprasad, the founder of the 
athshala in Allahabad, was honour- 

past Kayastha fraternity by the title of 
ed by kar” (“Sun of the caste”) being con- 
“Kulabhas hi .. Astudents’ hostel connected 
ferred 0n bin ‘tha Pathshala has been named 
ath the Kayastha <45 ene We had 
“Kulabhaskar Ashram” after paii Te 

ii to visit this hostel in October last 
a Tt is: meant for very poor self-supporting 
“Two of the houses in which they 
huts with mud walls, mud floors 
and roofs covered with country tiles, like 
ihe dwellings of the poorest. The boys them- 
selves repair and whitewash the houses when 
necessary. Théir expenses are met from the 
icme of a dairy and a kitchen garden, of 
vhich they do all the work themselves without. 
the help of servants. ‘They are inspired with 
an admirable spirit of self-help. 


“Kula bh 1 


year. 
students. 
live are mere 


M. C. C. Matches 


The English lady who met all the expen- 
= of the last British expedition to conquer 
a heels of the Himalayas took the world 
ce = dense as to her motives in doing 
> >J the achievement of: the British expedi- 
n she wanted to Pea 
ton the eens to throw off British domina- 
at the Britisher still possesses indomi-. 


eee Tidia to 
Mperiority in an 


| y f ry ans „ha; e 
‘ 2 


enar an te 
Who has that it can soD 


ed tha- 
a Y will the day e 
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food and plenty of leisure and can afford -to 
keep trainers and who do nothing -useful—why 
cannot they specialize in manly games and 
show the world that it is easy for Indians :to 
excel in them? Big land-owning idlers all 
over India can render at least this service 
to their country. 


Mr. J. N. Basu’s Presidential Address 


In his presidential address atthe last 
session of the National Liberal Federation ‘of 
India held at Madras, which was commendably 
brief, businesslike and to the point, Mr. J. N- 
Basu has shown that what the White Paper 
scheme offers is neither Dominion Status nor 
anything approaching it, that it is “over- 
weighted with a tendency to keep back the 
progressive elements in the State’ by giving 
power and prominence to elements that, lag 
behind in experience of work for general 
welfare and progress in various spheres of 
life” and that it merely “attempts to tone 
down some of the aggressive features of an 
autocratic State.” .Says he: « s 

+ The “White Paper cannot be described as a 
document intended to bring about peace and. con- 
tentment. It “is aparessively reactionary in the 
matter of-communal representation. It goes very 
much further than either the Minto-Morley scheme 
or the Montagu scheme in accentuating and 

. elaborating -separate communal electorates and 
„seats in the legislatures. It sub-divides the Hindus. 
There is no ee principle. behind © the 
scheme. What has been given to one community 
in one province has not “been given to another 
community occupying the same position in another 
pon Instead of framing a constitution suitable 
or a modern government facing’ the future the 

_ White Paper seeks, to drag.us backward -to earlier 
centuries. z ; E ee ESE 
Resolutions of the National Liberal - 
Federation of-India- 2 -°2 => .` 


The principal resolution or resolutions, — 
passed at the last -session of «the via 
Liberal Federation of India related to- the 
White -Paper. scheme. | Its ‘criticism -of 
scheme is comprehensive : and 
pointed out by Mr. S. G. Vaze in 
of: India, the Liberal Party’: 
ch demand. `c 
el 


= 
a 


i 


ments or satisfy: national aspirations or alay 
political discontent- which does not confer the 
fal power and status: of a Dominion on India 
within a short period fixed by statute. chin is 
a very radical demand which neither Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru nor the British Indian delegation 
deemed it- expedient to make. Perhaps they 
thought it rather extravagant to prefer such a 
demand. What the Liberal Party wants is not 
merely constitutional arrangements which, by their 
own momentum and in the natural course of 
development, will tend to bring about § 
at an early date, but an express provision i the 
constitution prescribing the establishment. of Swaraj 
at a specified date, which must be sufliciently in 
the near future.” 


Mr. Vaze gives other examples also. 


Tt must have been noted by everyone that. the 
memoranda of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
British Indian delegation haye alterations to 
Suggest in the White Paper only in so far as it 
affects the British Government ; they have none 
to suggest in so far as it affects the States. The 
onic: Tablers say in effect: We accept the 
Princes’ conditions, but we don’t accept the British 
Government’s. The Liberal Party repudiates this 
position. It secs grave danger in the attitude of 
the Princes as well as of the British Government. 
Jf we get the latter to relax or even eliminate all 
the safe-guards mentioned in the White Paper, even 
then the terms on which the Princes are willing 
to come into the: federation will destroy both 
self-government. and poular government. This 
is the plain "meaning of the resolution the Liberal 
Federation has adopted. See how heavy are the 
lemands it makes: on the Princes. It asks that— 
(č) all the representatives of the States in the 
Assembly be elected members, indirect election 
emg ‘permitted in their ‘case as a transitory 

measure fora fixed period:; - ia 
(ii) that fundamental rights of citizenship be 


aoe , ae ne ules of Indian States in the 
rE À REA 
ari o a 
in the White Paper ; = Traic pro posed 
CAE Aea e ee 


constitution, the consent of individual States 
being required for such amendment to take effect 
in any constituent unit of federation, 


An Attempt to Meet Criticism of 
Liberal Party’s Position 


According to Mr. Vaze, the Liberal Party’s 


resolution might or would be criticized as 
follows : - F 


The resolution itself leayes very- little to be 
desired. It embodies demands to which the most 
extreme politicians can subscribe with little scruple. 
But how are Liberals going to follow it out? 
What will they.:be doing to implement it? What 
in other words, are the sanctions which thi 
will apply if the improvements which they recom- 

d areșt not given effect to, as they themselves 
and say will not be given effect to? And 
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Swaraj ` 
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what are these resolutions worth, if thes ea 
force at the back of them ? y have y 


His answer is: 


The Liberal - Party, has 


„has no convincing 
make to it.. But this is 


3 not the fault d tp 
Liberal Party, but the: misfortune of every niet 
party in the country. For the Liberal Party nt | 
address the same question to other 
the Congress, and none of them 
return a satisfactory answer. í ) 
are all in the depths of political depression and i 


it 
will serve no useful purpose for one Party tp he 


impotence 

The wiser course will be for all of us to put or 

special gifts in the common pool and thus help 
in to fill the 


each its way, deficiencies of the 
other and make the country at least a ith 
stronger. than it would be with our isolated effors 
in different and even opposite ways. 

This reply is good so far as it goes. Butit 
cannot conceal from public view the fact that 
the Congress cannot be charged with “inacti- 
vity” in the sense in which the Liberal Panty 
has been inactive. Congress activity has inyolvel 
much sacrifice and suffering ; Liberal activity, 
if any, involved.none. Congress will not work 
but will oppose any unsatisfactory constitution 
framed for India. The Liberals are expected 
to work any constitution, . however unsatis- 
factory. Wedo not mean merely that they 
will enter the councils—some Congressme 
may also do so to be in opposition to H 
Government; we mean also that the Liber! 
Party will supply. men to hold office ® 
Ministers, etc., in order to derive aval 
if any, including personal advantage, from ev 
a very retrograde constitution. KE 

Therefore there is an essential outa 
between Congress and Liberal principles a4 
practice, Ashe eras ~ 


Mt. G. K. Devadhat’s Presidential — 
Address ` bakes ae sr 

The revival-of the annual session of 
Indian National Social Conference in Decem 


sae 
last. at Madras is a matter for congratulatie” 


particularly as it could secure so able a pe 
as Mr. G. K. Devadhar, who is both a i 
and a worker, to preside oyer its deliberat“ 
In the course of his thoughtful addres 

observed ; ae fee 


count 
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-Science to Supply 


reed from.that narrow rut and 
Lote ‘ind more constructive : rand 
laced l lane of social reconstruction in w ieh 
Jess critical I “been labouring without much mora 
gnave the politicians. But luckily the spirit 
` support non the shrinking of distances have caused 
of the age and tary changes of heart- and outlook, 
evon, involuntar itate the work of amelioration of 


petty acilit 5 
which would me In the past it 
society as 
the O 


m could 
eform (Or 


y 

ial reform $ 
social reform st 
abolition of caste, S 


promotion 0 


PROBLEMS OF WIDER AND BROADER 
SOCIAL REFORM 

While, therefore, not neglecting work in these above- 
mentioned directions, we must now begin to 
concentrate our attention on problems that embrace 
wider fields and touch the bottom and the top 
of the society.. The justification for such widening of 
the outlook of Social Reform work lies clearly in 
the imperative necessity of flowing with the world 
currents of the rapidly advancing tide of what we 
call civilization—not necessarily a diséase according 
to Edward Carpenter. - - 


_He proceeded to dwell on the failure of 
guidance as to the principles, 
ne of social advance, on social 
need of Dri S Women problems, on the 
ine, on the se polities and social reform in 

apan’s ae of caste and creed groups, 
teconstrucii caste noble action, on. rural 


temid, =» ete. OF Japan’s noble action 
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marriage, age of consent outside marriage to 
be raised to 18 years, unequal marriages, 
marriage : expenses, widows’. rights on re- 
marriage, woman’s rights in , property, Purdah, 
domestic science in women’s colleges, 


suppres- 
sion of immoral traffic, temperance, poverty 
and unemployment, ` vocational education, 


labour legislation, cruelty 
religion, divorce Bill, civil 
enforcement of Children 
clinics. 


in the name of 
marriage Act, 
Act, and birth-control 


Indian Women’s Conference 


_ At the All-India Women’s Conference 
held in Calcutta last December Lady Abdul 
Qadir dwelt in her presidential address at 
some length on the unsuitability of - the 
present system of education to. the needs 
of women. She urged that the education: 
that is to be imparted to Indian : girls 
should be such as will fit them for their 
duties as wives and mothers, besides giving 
them some general knowledge which would. 
widen their vision. That is true. But it is to 
be hoped that it will never be lost sight of that 
women like men are also citizens and members _ 
of society who require a liberal education. Wes aes 

The Conference did well to pass a resolu- 
tion asking that every child should be — 
guaranteed free primary education as a 
of right and that compulsory physical 
by qualified instructors be pr 
children from. the primary 


ichability 


ie on 4 ae x 
It is noteworthy that the leaders 
Indian Women’s Association. haye all 


clearly demanded a system -of joint « 
at their annual conferences and in. 
sentations to the ~ Government: » 
d Joint Selec 


hae aT 
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For Hoth Hindu and Muslim girls 


question.“ F | l ee 
and wotlien require protection from scoundrels, 


who, “whatever their’ names may indicate, are 
miscreants of whom alk- religious communities 


have reason to be ashamed. It is some con: 
solation’ that 'the ‘Bengal’ branch of the Indian 
Women’s’ Association’ has taken up the 


question. ` 


The late Prof. Chablani 

The death at a comparatively early age 
of Prof. Chablani of the Delhi University 
has deprived Sindh of one of her ablest and 
most brilliant public men. He was a scholarly 
economist who' had rendered signal service 
as” head‘of the Indian economics department 
and the’ first, secretary and organizer of the 
Board of. Secondary Education. He was 
throughout consistently opposed to the separa- 
tion of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, 
and had all thé- facts, figures and arguments 
against such separation at his finger-tips. 
He was an’ able and eloquent advocate of the 
causes he took up and was always calm and’ 


BOT E SB 


of causes of irritation and excitement. His 
death at this juncture is a great blow to 
région. ~ 
Untouchability in India a bees i 
SourmAjioa: , E “stm! Lo 


the Government of ‘India’s envoy to South 
Africa, has told‘ the white ruling people of 
that Dominion somé home. truths,” ‘h 

unpleasant they may be to them. Å 
Indian: Opinion, published in that, country, 


owever. 


Wesley Guild in'tié Wesleyan Church. Hall, 


ane Aes of the total 
ae Hoe “anions person in Eee 
‘trader, OF ‘course b ig. Shia ae ie adii is > 
He cannot’ be an’ engine driver: rates 
hecan in his-owi: country: ‘There «is “nor 
in the world—and I have travelled: myself 

:30—where there “are so many restrictions 
- Indians as ‘this’ great country of yours.” 


country 


_ Against 


self-possessed, never losing self-control in spite “ 


According,to 


or own land as- 
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Sindh—particularly to the Hindus of that ` 


~ Kunwar’ Sir Maharaj. ‘Singh, practically 


he recently observed’ in the course í 
address‘on “Untouthability” delivered to the 7 


a` hundred: : 


in oyver- 


explaining they, wudRuishabilda 


. all -Eurapean: languages, does “nga 
-to make any changes in‘ his mig 


question in India and the great strides. 


na 


- a . 19 
within the last few months: in abolishing: hh al : 
evil by the great reform work ` done b artic 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Kunwar went on to si i aA 

“We are doing something for our- ‘ntact as 
and’ the work which is being done in In dad Ivan 
never go back. The reforms being Carried ‘gy i knc 
can never be negatived in’ the future. But wi The z 
about untouchability in this country? In. Ini of Day 
untouchability has a religious sanction, and ee ae 
know how difficult it is to remove. anything vit Hid 
religious sanction. ie aha 

“But what have you done in your enlighten! i of “the 

` and progressive country, for it is truly progressive? Russian 
T believe I have many. sympathizers in, this county both br 
but ‘they keep . their sympathy “hidden. Tne f iragic.” 
open sympathizers. You are too. timid, you ha ff lived ir 
to take a little more action, a little more courge 
and you will find that what was bitter is swe 
and what was sweet bitter. obel | 


“Teach your children not to despise peopl 
because they are five shades darker in colom 
Everyone of the religious. teachers of the worl 


The | 
vardeđ 


were men with dark skins, Moses, Jesus- Christ- ff Camb 
- I'have seen’ and known the classes from whith finger 
they were born—Buddha, Confucius, who has may ger, « 
: millions of followers in. China:. What was hy faving fi 
colour and what the shape°of his eyes ?: Mahomei ent of { 
and all the: great religious teachers were Asiits Th 
and—forgive me if: say“ it—were born’ and hve p Wy 
among the dark-skinned nations, the Asiaties. awar 
“How can you say that progress’ or Cu tue Beisenbe 


depends: on the. colour-of a man’s hair or howe Blot i 
eyes slant? I do not know if there anii Spic 
Municipal Councillors here to-night, but Iv mistry 


ask them. to. spendia` few hundred pu 
one gives more than a hundred pounds ON obef Pp 
the Asiatic—on the improvement of the ae 
‘bazaars. We'haye some very: decent fellows "i Dr T 
in.them. All Indians are. not. bad - lots. AM stitute 


bility? 


K 


us do something to- help this untoucha 
our midst.” a 


Russian Winner of Nobel Prize 
indiiterafates = 4 
According. to- the American Tan 
although the 700,000 francs . which’ the 
literatitre prize brings him. is' no. small 4 
to his . resources, Ivan Bunin, Russia™ 
whose works have been translated into 


pin 


living. He.- will continue to resid 
Villa Belvedere in Grasse, surrounded 
little coterie of disciples-who have: 
in this sunny city, on the French Ri 
In spite of the unexpectedn 
id’ ca 


by! 


Digitized by Arya 


the prize was awarded to me 


spe ot thin my latest book, The Life of 
+ apy for > A 

ne the nticalarly ih has been translated into 
one by psentey W aaa 

r Ji fedh a who was born at Voronezh in 1870, 
aa Tyan Bonin, England for translations of Di goren 
rrian ‘ b ka eleman from -San Francisco, ; me We 
rat “The Gen and “The Village,” and “of his short 
X pA of Days ig work is notable, in the case of “The 
-and “a Gentleman from San Francisco, for its eter 
ing wh x modern civilization; and in the case of other 

works for what he himself has called a depiction 

nlighteng! "i “he Russian character without adornment, the 
agrée? Russian soul, its peculiar complexity, its depths, 
is couintn both bright and dark, though almost. invariably 
1. I nest ff tragic.” “Since the Bolshevist Revolution he has 
you hare fj lived in exile. 
s Coun 
r is swa f nets e 

SSNS Wobel Prize in Physics 
xe pan!) The 1933 Nobel Prize in Physics has been 


the woli varded jointly to Professor P. H. M. Dirac, 
oun i Cambridge, and Professor Erwin Schro- 
om Mi inger, of Magdalen College, Oxford, for 


has man fy > 
was W faving furthered a new and fruitful develop- 


Mahowel 


2, not hither- 


| was given to Professor W. 
a of Leipzig, for his discovery of 
are al 


i ms of hydrogen. 
tI a mistry. for 1933 was reserved. ' 


iii sii ee ae 
: ze in Medicine . 


r. Thomas Efi i 
C Mi omas Hunt : . * 
t jul ate of Pog ant Morgan of the California 
ogy at Pasadena has been 
rze in Medicine 
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selves toa higher plane “by their own boot- 
straps” is revealed in recent comments and 


addresses by Dr. Morgan. 


Great Japanese Endowment for 
Scientific Research 


In announcing 


the gift of 30,000,000 yen 


(£3,000,000 at par) to establish a foundation 


for public purposes the Mitsui family state that 
cultural and welfare institutions in town and 


country are to be supported, but the first place 
is to be given to scientific research and 
technical experiment. . 

The Mitsui family, the wealthiest in J: apan, 
are the owners, after three centuries of trade, 
of one of the largest business aggregations in 
the world, including trading, banking, mining, 
and insurance corporations. The object, 
according to Seishin Ikeda, the present 
managing director, is to develop essential 
industries, such as aeronautics, where private 
enterprise is insufficient. SA Saas eae 


A Foreign Tribute fo’ Rammohun Roy 
We print -below the greater part of a 


letter on what the followers of Rammohun 


Roy are: doing in ‘India, which ‘recentl 
appeared in The Manchester Guardian. 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 
Su,—It is surpising that your correspondents 
who have lived in India seém to know so little of 
Rammohun Roy and the Brahmo Samaj (Society 
of God), which he founded more than a -hundred 

ago. ‘The centenary of his death has recently 


ortho relatives) wer 


an ` © years 
it Makes gy TePuted to kno bean ac lea ane all parts of India, and he is 
ae human body tick eta sea une honoured as. the Father of Modern 
an a ý Sans : i (ae ee Sone ‘ast ; e 
th ay other living : research < A few years ago I visited twenty-two of the 
e really great, De eira E E ooe) whieh Seek in 
Dgn > E Morgan is all parts of India. In Lahore a conference ~on 
bis ag Otable achiey $ i ‘ social questions would have given points to man: 
S $ ements of Dr, Morsan such held in England by the enlichtened vie 
sh utly was the compilat ‘ expressed. In Indore the up-to-date High Schoo 
the eds New light i Panona 4ifor Girls, organized bythe‘ Director of Education 
© germ cells Sat on the exact _ for the State, was doing remarkable work. Tr 
Nits, o a of the hundreds of - Cocanada orphanages and Rajamundry 
ke indivi È o reactions : for Widows (those unfortunate crea 
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‘much more is initiated and supported by member 
. of the Brahmo Samaj. ; 

Highly educated and enlightened, men sos 
women free from all restraints of es ai o $ 
and working only for the uplift oft eir fell NA 
should not be ignored by those. who alee 
best for India and for the British Commony ce i 
but, alas! there is so much British racial an 
caste prejudice. s S EN ck 

It i D true what Mr. Nevinson said in his 
article of the civil servants’ “un-selfish coniare 
tion of the peoples welfare, as they understand 
it.” Alas! they understand so little and ignore 
the best work that is being done in India by 
educated Indians themselves.—Yours, &c., 

ANNIE-BEARD WOODHOUSE. 
25, Broadway, Withington, 
Manchester, December 3. . 


Hinda Mahasabha’s Reply fo 
League of Nations’ Letter 


The following is the full text, of the letter 
sent from the Hindu Mahasabha head office to 
the League of Nations, Geneya, in reply to: 
their letter of the 1st December, 1933 : ~. 

I have the honour to acknowledge your 
esteemed letter No. 1-2216-2216, dated the 
1st December, 33; (together with ‘annexed, 
documents) and am. directed to. reply as 
follows: ` x 


The Hindu Mahasabha adlnowledes the: 


-‘eourtesy of your lettér and. the consideration: 
you have bestowed. on its:communication to 


you. It is fully acquainted with the fact’ 


that the League is not empowered to‘ enforce 
the Minorities Treaties and Stipulations 
peers against those States who have signed 
- them. oar = 
-< But the point of the Mahasabha is that 
. though À 


ties with all- its - 
timately to a general 
= CC-0. In’ 


. Minorities. Treaties: weré  franied tom.. 


` XI of the League Covenant ‘jn its til 


_ securing ways and means by whicl 


* expect that, they will recommen the 


¿ment of India, ‘which sis suborcin 
' Government. . : 7 


. glad: to send a, delegation to con 


Tt is because the system is. amenace 
that. the Hindu  Mahasabha invoked e 


under reference. 

Again, although India wasa part i 
and had voted for it, the British Govern ; 
in India is flouting - the, special Rese! pill see 
meant for the non-signatory. members m anv 80 
League which, as you point -out, yayhorapple 
passed in the Assembly .of 1922 and Mnovemt 
affirmed in that of 1933. This ig shy the dail 
scant ‘courtesy to the League and ity f its 
and the ideals it stands for,’on the paigf”.. 
great State which isan original members ublish 
one of the ‘founders of the “League itself spwere, it 
as such is expected to be the custodimfldetail, i 
its authority and prestige. No membattifnenc 
the League can deny the moral obligu 
which the Resolution in question was aly 


what ha 


and yepeated ‘to ‘ establish and- erphs pet 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, presiding 4 aa 

League “Council meeting of January Uf ongn 

awent .soifar as to declare that “This SR indicat 
of the sprotection , of Minorities wast ams f 

“part of the ‘public law of Europe andi or kne 
WORLD: eae. ae a ie i 

The object of the reference of this 4 Ame 

: to ‘you ‘by: the Hindu Mahasabha 1 of Gor 
seek your. good offices in sugges o 


h it my : 
tho M ntentio 


brought up for discussion :by the 5 

Council. Such a discussion, the Mi pate 
trusts, will not be . discourage’, "zed 
British statesmen who represent the GOV" Bpunishm 


„of the United Kingdom om the ween 


are sufficiently League-minded , to 


‘to the aforesaid’ Resolution “by il 


I am +to-add. that the Mabasabl! 


pject h 
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at the U 
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g Terrorism in Bengal 


tome (p for Fightin 

Lace th ay o these lines mect the eyes of the 

ee bgp Before Bill will have been officially 
its i 


reader i inthe Bengal Council the statement 
introduce objects and, reasons says : “The 
Hol Late to supplement the existing criminal 
sil ae to enable the local Government to 
ae more effectively with the terrorist 
movement.” ‘Chis is what has: appeared in 
the daily papers. The Bill with the statement 
he oaot its objects and reasons, as officially 
ee ublished, is not before us. _ But even if it 
ie itself sfvere, it would be futile to criticize it inj great 
custodiu detail, if the object of ,such criticism were to 
membe finfluence the Government. It appears from 
al obligt hat: has been published in the papers that 


was adoi i : nI 

1 emphis Clause,3 of the Bill. proposes to. inflict death 
ding at gf seutenees for manufacture, possession or sale of 
anuaty, ff] 10s ammunition or military stores but this will be 
This 58 rme to offences committed in circumstances 
ae indicating thai the „offenders intended to use the 
i amis for the commission of murder or abetment 
zo anit? ee it likely that-the arms would be so. used. 
ihe aan for this provision will be found. in 
‘this E act that several cases. of use of country-made 


a| ams by terroris Bee es 
abha | of tamea, ts Bave recently come to tie ponge 


nbers of; 
out, was $ 
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s is show 
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On whom will li 
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ivilized oat Widespread movement in. the 


d for the abolition of capital 
ven in cases where murder has 
Me committed.. But in. Bengal 

Song to be provided even 
a = ‘not been committed! or 
ne ground of “intention. to 


Punishment ¢ 
pa actual] 


heni murd. h 


© necessity for thi 
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terrorists in many. cases did not necessitate 
the provision of the death penalty, whereas 
the use. of country-made arms in several cases 
proves the necessity for the provision of such 
penalty. The illicit manufacture and use of 
country-made arms and the illicit smuggling 
and use of foreign arms should have been 
treated alike. 

The Bill seeks to make the existing tem orary 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts of 1935 and 1930 
permanent, as in the opinion of the Government 

_ Terrorist Conspiracy has unfortunately gone past 
the stage when it can be regarded as an ephemeral 
movement, and temporary legislation keeps alive the 
hope in the minds of those concerned in the 
revolutionary conspiracy that Government will 
before long be deprived of the power to: continue 
against them the special measures which they from 
time to time put in force.” 

Severe punishment is provided in the 
permanent penal. laws of all civilized countries 
for heinous offences like murder, robbery, ete. 
Yet the mere fact that the laws are permanent 
does not prevent or diminish these crimes, or 
increase the efficacy of those laws. Murders, 
ete., continue to be committed in full know- 
ledge of permanent penal laws. Moreover, before 
making; these laws. permanent, Government 
ought to consider, whether they haye been 
efficacious in suppressing terrorism, or have 
rather caused irritation, thus” indirectly 
facilitating the recruiting work of terrorists. 


- Governors-General and Governors have 


occasionally said, that the root causes of 
„terrorism. must be removed, if the move- 
ment is to be crushed. But in practice 
little has been done in that remedial and 
constructive direction, so that Government 
appears to depend for success entirely 
on enacting more and more drastic laws and on 


prolonging or perpetuating the life of such laws. 


Dealing with the Press the statement says. that 

‘since chee passing of the Press Act.of 1931, direct 

: encouragement, of murder or violence has. perforce 

been abandoned, but recourse is still freely had to 
indirect methods, such as the expression of undue — 

concern and sympathy for. detenus in the Det 
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identity -of witnesses before special courts when 
this is forbidden. 

Though the detenus were never brought 
to trial and their guilt established, journalists 
are required to take it for granted that they 
are criminals. Even if there is reason to 
apprehend that they and convicted criminals 
are not receiving such treatment as they are 
legally entitled to, no concern or sympathy is 
to be expressed for them. The Executive 
Government, that is, practically the police, 
are to be the judges of what is due and what 
undue concern. It is idle to expect that the 
prevention of the printed expression of concern 
and sympathy will kill such. concern and 
sympathy when they are natural. 

The police and the executive are also to 
be judges of the character of the changes 
of government described in history, past 
or contemporary, and the damnatory 
name of revolution given to any such 
movement must be considered sufficient 
for preventing the publication of an account 
of it in Bengal newspapers, not in other 
Indian newspapers. All revolutions are to be 
held to have been bad. The super-historians 
or critics of history in police offices are 
also to be judges of what is or is not a 
laudatory account of such events. Bengal 
newspapers are not also to publish prohibited 
information—what is to be prohibited being 
apparently left to the discretion of the 
‘Government. Fine newspapers they would be 
which could not publish news of all kinds 
which are usually published. The fetters on 


the Press are going to be tightened, made; 


heayier and more galling. 


There is also.a clause in the Bill \ hi 
a person liable to imprisonment for nese 
and fine, if he has in his possession any Newspaper, 
Pe one eer) W. ae had been protiblted 
under ustoms t jt i 
. Government, ete. ; A aS A eee 
ae _ This is not the first time that legislation of 
this „description is being attempted. On 
previous occasions, such attempts were baffled 
or given up. But the present Bengal Council 
is such that no such result can be expected, 


Few there are, if any, who can remember 


the names or contents of all proscribed, prohi- 
bited and forfeited books, pamphlets, EnA 
etc. Hence, on the passage of the a 
described above, it should be incumbent o 
3 CC-0. In Public Domain. Guri 


Government of Bengal to publish ue 
dated list of such publications for fon i 
bution andissue supplementary lists ane 
to time. The Postal Department 
Government should also be bound 
deliver to anybody such publications 


factul 
could 
mone) 
{0 Ber 
and if 
cally, 


of y 
noi 
Seat} 


post. In newspaper offices many pa havi 
remain unopened fur a long time or, ify w ; M 
unread for days, weeks and months. [yy Benga 
be unreasonable and unjust to punish Pen) jet th 
to whom the Government’s post office If realize 
delivered ‘such packets unasked and who} of oth 
unaware of their contents. questi 
Magistrates are proposed to be gif could 
many powers of the Provincial Gover the jo 
The superiority of governance by definite the th 
uniform law to governance according tif would 
will of one or more individuals lies in this i emplo 
the former ensures equality of treatment ü concer 
greater extent than the latter. But evel or else 
a Government has some discretionary pry local d 
there is some equality of treatment for Bhai 
time being. When, however, discretilt fp ape 
given to District Magistrates, they i tA 
one but many, there is likely to be He Hing n 
the reign of law, of which civilized OE triodi 
are or should be proud. Hindu 
But enough. White 
munal 

Salt Industry for Bengal j Said } 
At a public meeting held at E any 
Hall, Calcutta, under the presiden iy Prote 
of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, the d wf an 
resolution moved by Mr. B. N. Sasm alg, Cov 
the Government to continue its Pl os 
protection in the ‘interests of te T We 
salt industry, was unanimously adoptet y Av 
G : Rd c ervi 
That this meeting of the é 
Calcutta and the people of Bengi Me 
that in the interests of the national $ i fhe 


the present policy of protection 
for a sufficiently Jong period 1° 
indigenous salt industry to grow e 
and that it also urges upon thi 
to give all facilities and assistan® 
{out of the provincial additio 
e r) 
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al and other provinces and it 
manufactured. He urged that 
Ot he paid out of the additional duty 
Dogal concerns for experimental purposes, 
cobi they failed to produce salt commer- 
pdit toen ‘ould then have the consolation of 
cally, ey Tiy best without effect. 

ee "Sarkor said that, “so long as we, 
nA Salt Industry, are not self-supporting, 
let the protection continue ; but we should 
realize that the prosperity of the industries 
of other provinces ‘would not solve the burning 
question of Bengal’s unemployment. Nobody 
could render better help in this direction than 
the joint efforts of the people in organizing 
the thousand and one small industries which 
would throw open their doors for the un- 
employed. He also warned the authorities 
concerned not to send somebody of Karachi 
or elsewhere to Bengal when the question of 
local distribution of agency came in. 


Bhai Parmanand and the White 
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in i president of the recent All-Bengal 
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“This Conference of all sections of the Hindu 
community of Bengal is of opinion that if the 
Communal Award is thrust upon the Hindus of 
Bengal, then in the interest of the political pro- 
gress of this Province, the Poona Pact, so far as 
it relates to Bengal, should be revised so as to 
provide a system of joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats proportionate to the population 
strength of the sub-castes which might ultimately 
be scheduled as ‘Depressed. This Conference 
appoints the following committee (with power to 
co-opt) to bring about such revision of the 
Poona Pact (preferably by amicable settlement 
among the different sections of the Hindu 
community of Bengal) in consultation with the 
Bengal signatories of the Poona Pact.” i 


This resolution is quite reasonable and 
worthy of support. 

The committee includes members of both 
those castes which are considered high and 
those which have been officially scheduled as 
“depressed” provisionally. 


Crimes Against Women 


Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, than whom 
no prominent public man .in Bengal has 
laboured more earnestly and unremittingly to 
safe-guard the honour of womanhood, presided 
over the recent All-Bengal Women Protection 
Conference. In the course of his presidential 
address he said that. during the six years from 
1926 to 1931 there had been 7,000 cases of 
abduction and other crimes: against women 
in Bengal. Of the women victimized 3,513 
were Muslim and 3,495 Hindu. “People say,” — 
he observed, “that it is only Mussalmans — 
who: commit crimes against women ; but tha 
is not correct. About a thousand Hind 
women were victimized by Hindus alone? = 

The conference passed several resolutions, 
one demanding the sterilization (by vasectomy 
or castration ?) of the men proved guilty 
and the condign punishment of men and 
women who aided and abetted such crimes, 
another requesting the Government to amend 
the penal laws “to exonerate from criminal 
liability women who may chance eyen to 
kill their assailants to save their honow 
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from Mathura also on view. 

number of Palacontological specimens, including 
a exhibit of giant pre-historie Rhineceros of India 
and Beluchistan. The exhibits’ consist of the 
casts of the skull and jaw ofBeluchitherium, which 
lived in Oligocene-Miocene . times, and  outrivalled 
the clephatit in’ size, being one ‘of the largest known 
land mammals that inhabited. the earth. Among: 
others the fossilized remains of giant reptiles 
called Dinosaurs that ‘lived in ‘India during the 
Cretaceous period about 70 million years ago, ‘are 
also on view, - 
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So-called All Parties Conference 


In a circular letter signed by -Sir © H. 
Setalvad, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the (so-called) All Parties Conference’ 
it is stated. that “at this conference, the Com- 
munal Award and the questions arising there- 
from. will be excluded from consideration. 
Similarly, what action should be taken, if the 
minimum political demands on which there is- 
general agreement are not conceded, will also 
be outside the purview of this conference.” 
It is said that “the. Executive Committee 
decided after great deliberation to exclude 
these questions from the agenda...” That 
may be. But itis obyious that, if the White 
Paper scheme as a whole or any part of it 
is considered sacrosanct, there cannot be a 
real All Parties. Conference. There are very 
many Nationalists in India who are convineed 
that the White Paper can be usefully improved 
only by being. rejected lock, stock and: 
barrel. Apart . from the fact that. the 
Communal Decision is .a fundamental part, 
of the scheme, it does great injustice 
to the Hindu majority, reducing it - to 
the position of an impotent minority. 
Therefore, the Hindu Mahasabha and those 
who see. eye to eye with it in this matter 
cannot take. part in a conference which takes 
it for granted: that this iniquitous decision, 
cannot be ‘scrapped or changed. There may 
be and-are:those who think that the Mahasabha. 
is a small and weak party. Assuming the, 
truth of that view, it must be conceded that, 
the Mahasabha zs a party, and, therefore, a, 
conference in which it cannotitake part cannot 
be an All Parties ‘Conference éither in name. 
or in reality. Again, the Communal: Decision: 
goes against all ideas and ideals of nationalism 
and democracy. Hence, no one who is a 
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Nevertheless, it may serve the purpose of 
ascertaining and telling the word what 
changes in the White Paper scheme are 
desired by those very accommodating politi- 
cians of India who can put up with the 
Communal Decision and a constitution which 
transfers no real power to Indians in their 
and their ancestors’ motherland. But this is a 
small purpose. And the gaining of this object 
loses further in importance when it appears 
almost certain from the circular letter that, 
even if the British Government did not concede 
A the minimum demands of the conference, there 

would be many among the promoters and 
A adherents of the Conference who would work 
; and accept office under the new constitution, 
whatever it might. be. 


The Indian Sfafes’ People and 
the White Paper 


As president of the Rajputana States’ 
People’s Conference Mr. Amritlal Sheth has 
4 appealed by telegram to Mr. George Lansbury, 
i leader of the opposition in the British parlia- 
ment, and Sir Herbert Samuel, the Liberal 
leader, to try to defeat the White Paper 
Bill, on the ground that “the White Paper 
refuses elective representation and funda- 
mental rights to the States’ people and increases 


cratic Princes.” The appeal is quite just. 

Throughout the constitutional inquiry, ending 

with the proceedings of the Joint Parliamen- 

tary Committee, the people of the Indian 

é States have been treated by the British 

__ Government as non-existent and the Princes 

a a all in all, though these people number 
wice as many as the inhabitants — 

- British isles. ae 
a The Princes’ Profection Bill i 

= The States Protection Bill now before 


the Legislative Assembly is really a. Bill for 


| ‘the Princes. In the Indian States there are 
not and cannot be any newspapers which 
i n the little fr i din 
| enjoy even the little freedom which Indian 
newspapers in British India can exercise, 


So within their States the "Princes ca of be. 


effectively criticized. The Bill seeks to 
the Princes from effective criticism o 
part of newspapers in British India i 
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the power and influence of the already auto-. 


‘conserving and increasing the autocracy of - 


Perhaps this attempt to Safe-onard 
increase the autocracy of the 
is offered as a.further inducement to tl 
join the so-called Federation.. And they 
wanted: in the Federation to check : 
counteract the forces of nationalism in Br 
India. i j 
The special session of the Indian States 
People’s Conference which is proposed to by 
held early this month in Delhi to prt 
against the retrograde Bill will be most tind, 
It ought to be very largely attended i 
influential representatives of all the States a! 
also by leading citizens of British India. 
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Mahatma Gandhi and some 
Provincial Governments 


Mahatma Gandhi has been:touring Intl 
for the uplift of the depressed classes. Gover 
ment. professes great concern for the weli 
of these classes. But as the Mahatma is t 
greatest political leader of India and not? 
the good. books of the Government, the 
must not be any co-operation between he 
and Government sérvants even in a moyan 
meant for the social and educational advattt 
ment of these classes. That is the pi 
meaning of the Madras Government's cut 
to public servants for their guidance ' 
connection with the. Mahatma’s tout, telir 
them in effect not to participate in meet 
and demonstrations connected with his i 
It is some consolation, however, thal 
appear to have been told that “they ne% i 
put obstacles in the way of Mahatma an 
tour, -or do anything which would: be 
strued as an interference.” 

In the Central Provinces 
servants,” which means Government oe hy 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI j 
III. Discussions Regarding Indian Reconstruction ie 


By Sr. NIHAL SINGH 
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in the American Union. He seemed to talk 
through his nose rather than through his 
mouth. 

His speech had changed in other respects. 
He had fallen victim—a wiling victim, it 
seemed to me—to Americanisms. 

Phrases such as “I guess so” or “I guess 
not,” frequently fell from his lips. He spoke 
of a “block” of paper instead of a “pad,” as 
the English would put it. He had learnt to 
call the chemist a druggist, and the chemist’s 
shop a drug-store. 

I particularly remember his asking a maid 
at 29, Rollscourt Avenue, Herne Hill, in 
south-eastern London, where we then lived, to 
bring a vase. He pronounced the word in the 
American way—to rhyme with “lace,” and not 
“vaaz,” as the English articulate it. The 
poor servant—an English woman who had 
come down in life—was puzzled. But only 
for a moment. She saw that he was carrying 
a bouquet of flowers in his hand and being 
intelligent, brought the best looking vase we 
had in the house, which she had, of 
accord, filled with 
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An American would have said : 


limit.” 
“You are the limit.” 


T told: Lalaji that his 


Americanisms carried 
me back to my early days in America. I, too, 
had found the American atmosphere 
exhilarating intoxicating. When I called 
Lord Morley at the India Office early in 
aps taken aback at my manner 
eech, remarked : 

Mr. Singh, what our cousins 
Lajpat Rai heartily 
d against myself. 


upon 
1910 he, perh 
and matter of sp 
“You speak, 
in America call English 
enjoyed the joke directe 
HMI 
changes merely of a 
The secularist tendencies 
of which I wrote in the preceding article had, 
for instance, become very much more 
pronounced. He was quite definite in his 
opinion that religion, as it was professed by 
our people, was the root cause of the trouble 
in our Motherland. 
The Arya Samaj phase had ended. 
Between his life in India prior to 1915 and 
his return there in 1920, his stay in the 
States constituted the “great divide.” i 
Difficulties did not seem to daunt him 
` Obstacles stood in the path of political 
progress, he recognized. Many of them were 
formidable, he admitted. But ‘he felt certain 
that they could be moved out of the way— 
could be blasted away if necessary. : 
: The five years that he had spent in the 
New World in association with people filled 
with optimism had given him a feeling of 
confidence of the kind that works none 
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larger and more easy of access, B i 
not command the lovely, long, wid w ity 
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together, chatting and chaffing. Almost er 
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political phase, being the key phase, mi 
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“fost important of all in organizing at 
resent moment,” he replied, “is for the 
down from the pedestals on 
which they have been standing. They must 
identify themselves with the people—the 
common people~- the commonest people. They 
must talk to them as if they were ordinary 
people themselves—not talk at them—not 
exh to them in pretty platitudes. ‘This 
p : PECL Deo 
was no time for sugary talk. The people must 
be approached in their own language. ‘The 
profoundest principles of political economy 
must be stated in the homeliest phrases—in 
Indian similes and metaphors.” 
moe in the States had democratized 
Sheth Ne a people—a phrase often in 
e ihe incoln’s mouth—mattered to him 
£ than the intelligentsia. 
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found it difficult to secure work in office at 
a salary of fifteen rupees a month.” 

Lalaji emphasized the fact that he did 
not wish educated men to settle among the 
villagers because it would help to raise their 
financial status. That was merely by the way. 
On the contrary, he woald have them do so 
in the interest of nationhood. 

Only by some such sacrifice could the 
general level of intelligence in India be quickly 
raised. And our future could be safe-guarded 
only by a rapid rise in the general level of 
intelligence. He would even say that this 
was more important than all the other factors 
put together. 


VIL 


He placed great emphasis upon the 
economic development of the country. ; 

“The importance of the economic factor 
must never be permitted tobe obscured,” he 
warned me. “India is poor—horribly poor- 
So long as she remains horribly poor we cannot 
expect to succeed politically or in any other 
way. We must somehow manage to raise the 
general economic level of the people. That 
can be done only by means of intelligent and 
vigorous organization. 

“Providence has richly dowered our land. 
We have large deposits of minerals. We have 
extensive forests containing almost every 
variety of wood. Our soil is rich as a rule 
and even when it is not, it yields large crops if 
properly fertilized and irrigated. We have 
plenty of materials with which to feed the soil 
and great resources for irrigation. We are so 
rich in all kinds of raw materials that foreign 


countries look to us to supply them with the 


means to accumulate vast wealth. We have 
abundant labour which, when trained, will not 
be inferior to labour elsewhere in the world.” 
Lalaji was happy that the development of 
industry had been made a “transferred subje 
in the provinces. He feared however th 
inter would use their 
n whittled doy 
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the right solutions 


we would find ourselves terribly handicapped ee out isk ante of Tn fro 

by the amount of illiteracy existing in India prob ems. Firs a 5 , the "esponsibility jih- 

when we attempted to organize to raise the ows. The honesty T vigour that we” oe 

economic—or even the general—level of our into the discharge 0 that responsibility ~ Pein 

people. He said: decide the rapidity and character ioe ” n 
> : ” h 
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“Life is, in the last analysis, indissolubly P¥OS Nits 


one. When you come to tackle the economic x ha 
roblem in India, you will find that you must A. i Site 

eve more and better education. When you Lalaji Do A ee ine great hopes afl believe, 
endeavour to provide more and better educa- help from the Labour Party. Its star yall yn Ed 


tion you will find that you must have more then in the ascendant. ‘ Opposit 
money. It is necessary for us therefore to During the war many things had happend attack 

“© organize all along the line—giving each depart- to give that Party prestige. Members ofifitas it 
i ment of life its due share of attention and who had begun their life at crafts regarded af} antedilu 
starving none. humble had served as Cabinet Ministesf we hay 


Labour had had representation even in f The 


‘More than likely we shall find, wl z 3 
arc Ea and, “when we War Cabinet that controlled affairs during tif followe 


come to tackle the business of reorganizing life 


in India, that we shall need many foreign ™0St critical period of British history. a small 
advisers. Japan found that she had to import Lalaji had had the far sight to realize th sealed, 
noni the day was probably not far off when thf before | 


it was 

expecte 
NeW eal 
in colle 
others, 


of Indi; 


“She however never brought in a foreign party, composed of workers—mostly ce 
expert when a Japanese could be found who Workers—would come into office. i 
would fill the requirements. Japan moreover Saw that the Liberal Party was doome fA 
always secured the services of a foreign expert that many Britons who had been prou 
on the tacit or distinct understanding that the Wear the Liberal label would join the 
most important part of his duties would be to Party. 


eliminate himself as soon as possible by teach- For these reasons he believed | a D 
ing a son of the soil to take his place.” would be politic for Indians to cultivate omuti 
Labour Members of Parliament. da 
IX matter his views coincided with tho 


Lalaji agreed with me that India’s future Vitbalbhai Javerbhai Patel, as I ve 
was entirely in Indian hands, to make or to another article.* é 
mar it as they might choose. He declared: Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak ial 

“T have felt for many years that real reform Similar mind and had made a Ore n 
must come from within—not from without. from the Congress funds to the Labowi A th 
The only progress that can be abiding is chest. A 
_ progress that is built upon our national charac- XI A | 
_ teristics and traditions. Only by being true to jj had De 
ourselves can we possibly become a great Mek that in this matter Tala) a ‘ 

nation—a nation that will make original contri- ed away by the emotional APPa 
butions to the progress of other nations and by Colonel Josiah Clement Weni 
not be a mere parasite upon others. Minority Minute that that redoub!? lio 
_ T would have the best brains in the country Whether with the guns in or or 
up research work of every description. I only verbal ammunition on the map 

have them burrow deep into the past— House of Commons, had insisted u 
eliable history. I would have them Sto the report made by is ¥ 

study economic and social problems. I would a 

haye them thrust the probe deeply into dis- 

orders of every kind and discover and appl 
remedies that will cure those disorders. 7 s 
_ “Indians alone can have the requisite interest Eoi 
make a thorough investigation and to- wi 
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r Wedgwood—I now forget 
e two had got into corres- 
- the publication of that 
ch it will be remembered, shook 
nt which, it wil > EE 
docume” Governmental structure of India 
. foundations. Mr. (now Sir) Austen 
to its 100 resigned his post as Secretary of 
Chumbertary s Saad point 0 E eron, coal 
e a sce ‘it. His place was given to 
Pein ental Montagu, who, from the 
Opposition Benches, had delivered a ynag 
aitack on the Government of India, describing 
ias “too wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too 
antediluvian, to be of any use for the purposes 
we have in view.” (I quote from memory.) 

The pronouncement of August, 1917, 
followed. Since it was not known, except to 
asmall coterie of persons whose lips were 
sealed, that this declaration had been in hand 
before Mr. Chamberlain left the India Office, 
twas credited to Mr. Montagu, who, it was 
expected, would usher a new heaven and a 
new earth into India. The report that he issued 


0 collaboration with Lord R 
n belied those hopes eee cy 
o Tee as Sir James (now Lord) Meston, 
ees and other friends of India, 
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had had no difficulty in making Lajpat Rai 
feel that Labour, when it ruled, would give 
Indians all they desired in the way of power: 
to manage their own affairs in their own way.- 
He would have found his Indian friend, after 
his return from the United States, in the. 
right mood for it. 


XIT 


Ben C. Spoor, too, would have exerted’ 
himself in the same way had he been ‘in 
London. He had, however, gone to India. 
accompanied, I seem to remember, by Holford 
Knight and one or two other near-M. P.’s,. 
soon after the passage of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Bill. “Uncle Arthur” Henderson,. 
the Secretary of the Labour Party, had 
appointed him a sort of ambassador. He- 
was to attend the Indian National Congress. 
and there was some talk of the Congress. 
making a considerable contribution to the- 
political funds of the British Labour Party.. 
I have a recollection that he secured the 
promise of a large sum of money: but the- 
actual contribution was disappointingly small. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had not yet. 
come out of the valley of the shadow of 
ignominy into which his pacificism had plunged 
him during the War. His trouble seemed to- 
have made him kin to sufferers in every part of 
the globe. 

Of the disabilities of our people he appeared 
then to be more acutely conscious than at any- 
other period of his life. I remember his. 
taking down from a high shelf in his study a 
dust-covered sheaf of manuscript one day 
when I was calling on him in his modest home- 
in Belsize Park in north-west London, not far 
from a house [had once occupied there. It 
contained such caustic denunciation of the: — 


bureaucracy in India that when it was. 
published the book was proscribed by the 


Government of India ; and the ban 
until Mr. MacDonald had for m 
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that he would do 


Rai certainly expected l 
rid 


something if he ever came into power to 
the Government of India of the shortcomings 
with: which he charged it and assist Indians to 
reach their political goal. 


: XII 


y 
| Probably journalism pursued for many 
| years in Britain had made me blasé By 


| bringing me into intimate contact with many 
persons who were making history, it had taken 
away from me the capacity to become enthu- 
siastic about them or their performances. 
Having scen how the Liberals behaved towards 
India when they came into power, I feared 
that Labour might do no better when it got the 
chance to implement the promises freely being 
given to Indians by men who could rightfully 
speak in its name. 

T put this point of view before Lalaji : but 
he appeared to be completely under Wedg- 
wood’s spell. 

I admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
if the Labour Party were composed entirely of 
Wedewoods, and that Party were in power, the 
problem of Indian Swaraj might no longer be 
a problem. But that Party was not composed 
of Wedewoods—unfortunately both for Britain 
and India. That I had cause to know. 

Lalaji talked a great deal about the vested 
British interests in India. The owners of 
factories in Lancashire and other industrial 
counties of Britain had built up a large and 
paying business after their people gained 
political power in our country. They were 
i ae to pree it as long as 
a E A Torget however that ifa 
vory an owner, it had 
workers, too. There were a hna and 
haps a thousand workmen for each E 
‘They were as much interested in the ea 

tas their masters. For these HGE 
when the time came to give India self- y 
ment they might be as aa so ee ene 
so as the capitalists. They wo ee 

2 Capita ey would fear that 
Indians might use the power given to them t 
put tariffs on British goods—to alter seit 
exchange ratio between the rupee and ti : 
pound. When the time came for action ste 
abour Party might hesitate as much as ie 
Liberals and Tories. SEN Hs 
y : CC-0. In Public Domain. Gui 
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Lalaji found it impossible, upon hi 
rea : 1S tq 
to India, to put into effect the ide 
schemes that he and I had discu iN 
ce Ussed in p 
study at Herne Hil. Our people ty 
disappointed and enraged at the y i 
nee ee Way Ty 
Majesty’s Government had permitte] 4 
officials implicated in the Panjab hove 
escape almost scot-free. The special ae 
of the Indian National Congress held with hi 
as its President decided to non-co-ope 
j D CO-Operi 
with the authorities. 

Lajpat Rai felt that the British Gov 
ment had committed a great blunder. Tn mw 
than one letter that I received from him fe 
Lahore he urged me to exert myself to sea 
justice for the Panjab. 

He started a newspaper from Lahore # 
called it Bande Mataram. It was tat 
conducted in Urdu. Some of his Arya Sw 
friends must have been disappointed that} 
did not choose Hindi as the medium for Ù 
purpose. Others may have felt that apf 
in English would have been of greater utility 

He had other views however. 4 M 
conducted in Urdu, he felt, would enable 4 
to reach the masses in the Panje r 
effectively than one printed either 14 
or in English. 3 

He had meant, in any case, 
an English organ. The People, Woi 

sid : high 

started a little later, was to bea ™ Wt 
weekly which, like the Nation of m 
or its namesake. in London, woul 
important ròle in moulding . 
in the cause of freedom. A 
receive literary support from his 1”. 
make it into “a first class periodion 
he gaye me to understand, was his ani 


KNE 

In one of our numerous conversi 
told Lalaji that it was ridiculous 
of newspapers in India. should 
non-Indians for their London Jet 
are we to convince the Britis 
to run ou rs W 1G ae £ 
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dians in Britain. But this was no 
re 


wel fow In o 3 
Jonger OO here are we to find a man like 
And iby in this day and age ? 


william Felt his mind Japan, where he had 
ae time. “Would the editor of a news- 
T importance in that country 
i = te suc c to a non-Japanese in 
delega 
Britain or the 


asked him. P i i rt 
Lalaji agreed with me as to the incongruity 


of hiing non-Indians, however sympathetic 
they might be, to select and to purvey news 
affecting India to the Indian public. 

The talk ended there. I forgot all about 
it the next moment. 

Not so Lalaji however. As soon as he had 
started the Bande Mataram he asked me to 
be his London correspondent. 

Ifound myself in a difficult position. I was 
up to my eyes in work—much of it of a highly 
remunerative character. Yet how could I 
refuse my friend’s request, especially when he 
reminded me of what I myself had said on this 
subject some years earlier. 


XVI 

a ue connection as best I could, 
hia stakes in London in the 
ae or 1921, to set out ona comprehen- 
ee Ceylon and India. I ‘got to 
hel te ue the middle of the following 

oo 2 Waen Lalaji was behind the bars. 
Maclagan the ous of Sir Edward 
Was en, Overnor of the Panjab 
Knog abled to see him in prison. I ee 
many years and liked 
used all the journalistic 
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Lady Maclagan at the Government House in: 
Lahore at the time. He rose from: the table,. 
went to the telephone and personally arranged. 
for me to meet my friend. 

When my motor drew up outside the jail 
gate, the Assistant Jailor met me and conducted 
me to Lalaji, who had been told that I was 
coming and was expecting me. I spent the 
best part of the afternoon with him. 

His cell was small, bare and uncomfor- 
table, though quite clean and rather well lit. 
He had some books to read: butso far as I 
can now recollect, no newspapers. 

Before I left, the afternoon meal was 
served to the prisoners. The roti issued to- 
even the “political prisoners,” judging by the 
specimen I was. shown, was coarse and poor. 

I should not like to feed it even to cattle. - 

I was so shocked that I took a bit of 
the leather-like bread away with me to show 
to Mr. Montagu when I returned to London. 
Alas! that object was never fulfilled. Before- 
I returned he, poor fellow, had fallen out 
with Mr. Lloyd George and had been hounded. 
out of office. 

- So far as I could learn, Lalaji was treated 
The prison officials were all JS 
deferential in their attitude towards him. He 7 
told me that he received every consideration 
and that the jail regulations were administered — 
with leniency so far as he was concerned. 

But he complained that he was not officially - 
recognized as a “political prisoner.” He 
felt that as a matter of principle, he should 
have been. And above all he was a man of 
principle. a 

He told me that the “inside knowledge” 
of prison life that he had gained from im- | 
prisonment in the Central Jail in Lahore was. | 
most revolting to him. He gave me this bit — 
of information in front of the Assistant Jailor 
who was acting as my escort and adde 
that when he was released he meant - 
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carried on board the S. S. Morea bound 
for England, in June, 1923. My continued 
ill-health kept me travelling here and there 
until 1926, when, upon a flying visit to London, 
I found Lalaji was also there for a few 
days. > 

` He had by this time changed his policy of 
non-co-operation to the point of going to 
Geneva as a Labour representative at the 
International Labour Convention. His action 
gaye umbrage to many of our people. Strongly- 
worded protests were made. They cut him— 
ever hypersensitive—to the quick. 

One evening we dined together at the 
oe National Liberal Club. My wife told him that 
we were contemplating going to Ceylon, where 
vu friends were trying to persuade him to take 
| -over the editorship of a daily paper. 

Lalaji chided me in the strongest terms for 
-even contemplating such an idea. He could, 

he said, quite conceive my remaining away 
from India for the sake of engaging in “foreign 
work,” in behalf of the Motherland, as I had 
-been doing for so many years. He attached 
great importance to that work, he said. But 
if I had grown tired of world-wandering 
I should, he insisted, settle down somewhere 
in India, and not in Ceylon. He always spoke 
of that land as “Ceylone,” as if the last syllable 
was the same as the English word “tone.” 

“India has the first claim on you,” he 
scolded. “You must not think of going to 
Ceylon, and assuming an editorship there. 
Promise me that you will not go. Give me 
your word that you will withdraw from any 
arrangement that you may have made.” 

He proceeded to enlarge, in his inimitable 
way, upon the opportunities for service to our 
country that would be open to me were I to 
_ settle down in India after my many years of 
_ journalism in Asia, America, Europe and 
frica. ey 

“Why,” he declared, “you could have as 
many newspapers in India to edit as you 
might wish. If you tell me how many lakhs 
need to start a paper of your own, 
ring of papers, I will guarantee to 
he money for you without any delay. 
tand in need of such help from 

‘om anyone else.” 
Even now, eight years later, I still feel the 
‘power of his appeal. T felt like saying: “All 


or at least to share another one 


; would set oul 
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right, my friend. I will give up 
for touring America and the Far 
straight to India.” 

The commitments that I had ma, 
steadied me. I told him that I h 
far with my plans to cancel the tour q 
spur of the moment. But while J y 
spur o ) while, I was on» 
way to Ceylon I would think over the R 
5 . A ite 
in the light of what he had said andif condi 
tions in Colombo did not please me Upon m 
arrival, I would not permit myself to ie 
entangled in editorial responsibility there, 

“That is a promise, then,” he cried, Int 
emotional way he held out his hand and shot 
mine with great warmth in token of the bargain 
He was not through with the subject howera 
He referred to it again a little later and mi 
me give him my word that if, perchance] 
took up the editorship in Colombo, whicht 
was now convinced I would not, I wouldli 
him send one of his men to me to be trained t 
journalism. “You will have to pay atla 
that price for your perverseness,” he si 
laughing. I readily assented. 

As matters turned out, I. perceived “ 
reaching Colombo in March, 1927, that J wal 
be making the mistake of my life if I accep 
the editorship that I had been persuni 
against my better judgment, to consider. 


all the 
East a 


de Lowey 
ad gone thy 


friend who had been so determined a | 
should take up the work kindly release | 


Lalaji’s will prevailed in the long run. 
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Lajpat Rai was as fond of ices as ie | 
boy. He had, in fact, managed to T ee i 
- enthusiasm of youth despite his derni il 


Mandalay, his incarceration in the Labo’ 
his continued ill-health and his great i 
sibilities as a publicist. He tried. to tem] 
to have a third ice—with some straw) 
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ad for - years wished to study 
‘1 with a few exceptions, were of 
ee I was anxious to discover what 
le of the cultural nucleus they 
ue they. 1 from Mother India. There were 
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escen Je 


ey a work for which the indigenous 
Ts engage tomach. Or was it that 
le matte lation had no $ ae eee 
if cone ey oi ithe backbone for it? I desire 
Fea iy need ie to know about them. 
Upon wf 4 learn all there was i Bee 
) becoweff Constitutional changes were, mo 7 r, 
ore. f impending. I wondered if Ceylon would fare 
. hi better than India in that matter. ; 
nd shoti T decided therefore to remain for some time 
bargi in the Island and make a thorough study of it 
howevafl and its inhabitants, be they Indian or the near- 
nd mtf Tadian Sinhalese. I found the country so 
chance lif lovely and the people so ingratiating that I 
which l; actually stayed there a little more than three- 
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NGLAND'S economic crisis today is in 
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he would fulfil that promise. It, however, was 


-not meant to be. He wrote me a letter in which 


he explained : 


“I do plead guilty to the charge you have 
brought against me of not having visited 
Ceylon while I was so near it in April last. 
The fact is that it was so hot that I repented 
having ever accepted an invitation to visit (the) 
Madras (Presidency) in those days. Iam very 
much desirous of coming to Ceylon for a few 
days, if not more, and of course your presence 
there is an additional attraction. But I do not 
know when I will be able to do so, as I am 
always busy in something or other.” 

Not long after that letter was received, the 
lathi blows fell upon my dear friend, hurling 
him into eternity many years before his time. 
Five years have come and gone. His place in 
my heart and in Indian public life is still 
empty. 

How lavishly he gave of his best to Mother 
India ! 


this fact. Between 1925-30, for example, 
a typical northern industry, coal, which re- 
presents about oe of a moed 
ion, was responsible for nearly one-s 
ee It 7 well to 
remember that since the: War the character 
of international : demand. for manufactured 
goods has undergone. an important change. 


- The tilting of the balance in favour of the 


South partly illustrates this shift in demand. — 
Tt is the home of England’s modern industri 
like automcbile, electrical engineering, 
Indeed, it is one of the reasons” 


elatively and thi 


prosperous 
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progress made by similar industries elsewhere. 
“Today what is really important and significant 
in England is not the depression of the 
depressed industries, but the ‘relatively small 
progress made by the relatively prosperous. * 
Tt is necessary to go back a little in 
history to realize the real nature of the 
change that has overtaken the internal 
economy of England. Until -the War, 
England’s industries were unsurpassed. 
Although her visible balance of trade continued 
to be unfavourable, it was. the natural 
consequence of her prosperity, for -as the 
largest investor of capital abroad she .held 
the world to fee; but her industrial 
pre-eminence was. still the basis of _ her 
- economic strength. Already before the “War 
there appeared causes for anxiety—the growth 
of rival centres of industry was one of them, 
but as long as she continued to prosper these 
were not taken seriously. The advent of the 
War and the post-War industrial boom by 
affording false security only served to postpone 
the inevitable day of reckoning. The 
following figures (cf. Macmillan Report) will 
show that the volume of England’s foreign 
trade, far from making any progress, has 
even failed to retain its pre-war level, 


1913 1930 precentage increase 
; (+) or decrease 


i —) in vol 
Imports £659 millions £958 millions te 18 p. es Ave 
Exports £525 ,, saya, — 32 p. C 


Since the War- England has reached a 


new economic equilibrium. The prosperity ` 


of her export trade has been replaced by 
adversity. Almost imperceptibly she has 
become dangerously dependent on her shipping, 
overseas investments and other ) 
and financial. operations. “Invisible” exports 
now occupy greater prominence in Britain’s 
trade balance-sheet.t Thus, although her 
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Between 1925-28, for instance, British exports of 
artificial silk increased by 13 p.c. only, whereas 
In the same — 
8 apparatus increased .. 
-by £90 thousand only, while those of Holland by 


those of the Continent by 150 p. c. 
period British exports of radio 


£1,800 thousand. 
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incomes from the “invisible” items 
abled her to finance her imports an ve 
edly contributed to her economic X 
this has been possible. only at the oe 
of the total credit balanee available tr 
investment. Furthermore, with the sta : 
of the export trade, industrial profits fennline 
steadily decreased; consequentiy e Np hipping- 
to the pre-war’ practice, for capital dey por, 
ment Britain’s domestic industries „i p 
themselves at the mercy of the financies, } 
has involved a corresponding decreas | 
investments overseas. The pre-war posti 
has been exactly. reversed.* Indeed, u 
direct monetary liability undertaken byi 
financial interests in the industries aths 
is a significant post-War development. T 
is little doubt that the recent fiscal ch 
in England have been considerably faciliti 
by this circumstance.  Seltf-interest 
driven the City, proverbially free-trade 
the arms of protection: 
» “One cannot help remarking” sys} 
Siegfried “that England usually looks at 
first for the cause of her difficulties—aln apacity 
they are the fault of someone else, Ho the poy 
culprit or that would reform, then Er herself fac 
might be able to regain her prosperity: iB Theri 
attitude lies at the root of the tardy au fe must ] 
grudging recognition of Britain's E ested. e 
economic condition. After the Wat hipt majo 
for a time the fashion to ascribe 
difficulties. to the collapse of 
Mo 1930 
: “Gin millions fe 
For shipping : ` * 180 ; 
As net income on 220 
overseas investments 250 
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“defeat of the cheaper by dearer peoples, the 
victory of the man whose food cost four 
shillings over the man whose food cost four: 
pence,” as Dilke wrote nearly forty years ago,. 
is only partially true of England today. By 
a curious Irony, in the twentieth century, his 
own country has lost ground to countries 
belonging both to` dearer and cheaper peoples. 
England’s industrial efficiency has no doubt 
improved, as the Macmillan Report has noted, 
but clearly it has neither been uniform nor 
has it always kept pace with the rise of wages, 
though the balance has been partly restored , 
since England’s departure from gold in 1931 
combined with the policy of retrenchment. 

In recent years. the growth of economic 
nationalism has added to England’s embarrass- : 
ment. The multiplication of tariff barriers by 
cramping the free: movement of international 
trade has jeopardized her economic recovery. 
England is on the defensive. The dream of 
Joseph Chamberlain has at last come true. She 
has turned to protection. Instead of overhauling 
her economic structure to answer present-day 
needs, by substituting flexibility for rigidity, 
she has deliberately set her face against the 
world outside the Empire and entered upon 
a phase of Imperial co-operation based upon 
mutual reciprocity. But the absurdity of the 
situation is obvious. For,- “statesmen who ` 
describe the pouring in of foreign goods into , 
Britain as if the goods were a destructive 
pest.to be kept out by defences, and in the 
same speech urge development of imperial 
trade as a mutual enrichment, may not be 
conscious of how much mental agility they 
have.” (Tariffs, ete, op. cit.) To the degree 
that the self-governing Dominions themselves - 
are developing. their own industries under , 
protection, they cannot, indeed will not, grant 
any real preference to England; nor can 
England forgo her trade outside the Emp 
unless she is convinced that her losses 
will find adequate compensation with 
ODEs. England knows only too 
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trade, affected as they already are by the 
decline of her foreign trade and the post-war 
tendency for manufactureres to deal directly 
with the producers of raw materials, on the 
other hand, will deprive her of huge incomes 
and further dislocate the labour market. 

With the passing away of the world-wide 
depression England’s economic position will 
gradually improve in common with the rest 
of the world. But for the present purpose 
the symptoms of a more permanent disease, 
which has afflicted her, even during the rela- 
tively prosperous period ending in 1929, are 
more important. It is possible, indeed probable, 
that certain industries, notably textiles, will 
never see the return of their hey-day. Coal 
also is not expected to regain its former pros- 
perity. The almost national jubilation over 
the recent plan for production of synthetic 
petroleum from coal is thus-due as much to 
the desire to find an alternative use for coal 


In the panorama of modern culture and civilization 
three peaks stand out prominently. The first is 
represented by Rammohun Roy. He -was the 
harbinger of the idea of Universal Humanism. Though 
Voltaire and Volney had a glimpse of the rising sun 
of Humanism, they distorted the view by pitting the 
East against the West, and minimizing and traducing 
Christian culture. Theirs was a militant humanism 
as opposed to the Rajah’s synthetic and uniyersalistic 
point of view. It is interesting to note here that a 
third stage was reached on this line in the creed of 
Neo-theophilanthropy conceived as a new love of God 
and man. The second peak is represented by Tolstoi 
and Gandhi with their gospel of passive resistance 
and non-violent non-co-operation. The third peak in 
this panorama is represented hy the modern moyement 
of scientific humanism leading: to cosmic humanism. 

Let us take these movements in the order just 
mentioned. The first is represented by Rammohun 
Roy’s idea of Universal Humanism. As I have said 
elsewhere, Be Rammohun Roy was a Brahmin of 
Brahmins. He was also a Muhammadan with 
Muhammadans and a Christian with Christians. He 
could thus combine in his personal religion the 
fundamentals of Hindu, Christian and Islamic 
experiences. In this way he was, strange to say, 
multi-personal. But behind all these masks there was 
yet another Rammohun Roy, the humanist, ee and 
imple, watching the procession of Universal 
ate istory. 
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make the process of readjustment all i 
harder for England. 
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as as well as the value of this who viewed from dizzier heights the procession ot 
the practicability 3 anyer Sumani, in universal history. i 
i . 3 And in the end, as I have said elsewhere, there 
< [ have said, is represented by as , id here, tl 
' Sih ae Shelley# had anticipated Came to this prophet of Humanity on his death-bed 
The ndhi (though. & “ones: are Passi the vision of a free, puissant and’ enlightened India, 

í ‘ndamental principles are Passive ip oe y deni > ndia 

stol ere the tundan schism and Nonviolent -ue Cora and enlightener of Asiatic nationalities, 
pn): co, Philosophcal Anae SDr a golden link between the Far East and the Far 
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yee, £7 s Istoi who interpreted Christ’s wee 5 EER 
„operation. It NE a quintessence of passive West, a vision as emblematic of the past, as it was 
eS Of hy as embodying the whole of life. This has prophetic of the future history of humanity. 


ut the old order changes and the race grows 
evermore. Yet Rammohun Roy shall be honoured as 
the prophet and precursor of Universal Humanism. 
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theoretisfliandhi rejects this philosophical anarchism and has But there are deeper reaches than all this. For, 


dona d passive resistance into non-violent non- what enters into the norm of modern life is not 
5 great peration, rejecting all use of force and preaching merely emotional exaltation, not merely imaginative 
CcondwP he doctrine of suffering as the only means for the transfiguration, not merely a disinterested criticism 
to woii conversion of the resisting factors. ‘Thus, it is claimed of life, but also, in and through them all, the 
l| behalt of this triple movement that it has creation of a personality with an individual scheme 
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run ity) {may here note that the Rajah’s survey of religion see on the horizon. 
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T is not only on the physical globe that a 
Į Columbus in the Middle Ages, a Shackle- 
ton in the nineteenth century and a 
Piccard in the twentieth, can discover 
new worlds. In the universe of literature 
also adventurers essay voyages of exploration 
in the world of song created by master minds. 
When artists are recognized as having 
been born “before their time,” it is reasonable 
to expect that their works will reveal their 
true value increasingly as time passes by. 
The expectation has been abundantly fulfilled 
in the history of literature. One especially 
expects to find still unsounded depths in the 
concentrated, almost cryptic, art of poetry. 
Leaving aside Shakespeare, whom the 
world has been exploring for three hundred 
years, Blake, Browning and Whitman are still 
subjects of research, and repay their investi- 
gators with “re-visions of the ruby and the 
rose.” 
Perey Bysshe Shelley, however, has been 
more thoroughly spurned and more heartily 


Yet, from his entrance into publication in 1812 
right up to today, there has been a distinct 
evolution of understanding and knowledge of 
this master poet, a process of unfoldment of 
his meaning and message parallel with the 
growth of higher consciousness in the reading 
public, and with increasing freedom from 
prejudice in the critics and a finer quality of 
literary criticism. 

Shelley is, in an even larger sense th 
Edmund Spenser, a “poet’s poe ‘and eas 
a true poet-critic as his exponent, But, with 
a couple of inadequate exceptions like Matthew 
Arnold and Stopford Brooke, his outstanding 
critics and commentators have not in the past 
been themselves poets. It has remained for 
an Irish poet resident in India to discover 
to the world a new Shelley in the book which 
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Shelley as himself the Prometheus of his gy 
drama, the bringer of illumination and wami 
into the darkness and cold distrust of his tip, 
In view of’ the high. place that this new wi 
is sure to take in the world. of literature: 
is a matter for gratification to’ Indians that 
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wisdom 
to lay bare the significance 
Shelleys poetry, but to trace back through 
ie foliage of beauty to the root-Shelley, 
Shelley the Thinker. Through his own sight 
of that root each reader of Shelley may realize 
from what essential Being have come forth 
ihe immortal flowers of lyric and drama which 
now command a premier place in English 
poetry, though they were truly valued by 
pethaps fifty. people at his death just over a 
century ago. 
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interests of traditional criticism, on this always 
profound and often dazzling interpretation of 
the basic Shelley. 

The vast allegorical poem-drama, “Prome- 
theus Unbound,” was the flower of Shelley’s 
genius into which he put the very essence of 
his life; and Cousins wisely bases his 
analysis of the fundamentally spiritual Shelley 


on this work, with reinforcing cross- 
references to. others of Shelley’s great 
poems. Mary Shelley had given the clue 


to the drama by writing of it: “It requires 
a mind as subtle and penetrating as his own to 
understand the mystic meanings scattered 
through the poem. They elude the ordinary 
reader by their abstraction and delicacy of 
distinction, but they are far from vague.” 

Dr. Cousins is the proverbial fighting 
Irishman in this new elucidation of the supreme 
genius of Shelley and interpretation of his 
major works. He tilts at high and low among 
the former evaluators of Shelley. He marshals 
his men in chronological orders from Thomas 
Carlyle to Sir Henry Newbolt and Aldous 
Huxley. He proves by convincing quotations 
how the passage of time raised Shelley from 
being the expelled Oxonian “atheist,” then the 
“ineffectual angel,” later the “hectic, shrill and 
pallid being,” after that the writer of “romantic 
love affairs,’ until W. B. Yeats, a true 
interpreter of the spiritual Shelley, closes 
“Prometheus Unbound” as a “sacred book.” 
Having put the critics in their ascending 
grades of inadequacy, Cousins himself starts 


off from Mary Shelley’s clue and piles up 


evidence and interpretation which cause Shelley 


_to emerge as one of the order of world- 


liberators with a gospel that “Love, not man, 
is superior to law, and only when Man-in-the- 
highest, Man Promethean, is governed solely 
and completely by Love can he safely be set 
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act, and so we are guided to the Veda of 
Shelley in its application to aspects of life—- 
love, thought, freedom, will, equality—by this 
Jrish-Indian Upanishad. : 
The unique chapter of interpretation, cosmic 
general and individual, of “Prometheus 
Unbound” is so closely knit, so intellectually 
presented, so beautifully expressed, and goes 
so much deeper than previous expositions in 
its masterly interpretation of the ancient 
Promethean myth as resung for the modern and 
future world by Shelley,’ that it must be read 
as a whole at one sitting, and no student of 
elt Shelley or of the advancement of humanity 
can afford to remain without knowledge of it. 
| Shelley is shown by Cousins as a 
i worshipper of a Being 
l Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above, 
and later in the poem that Being is definitely 
called “Almighty God” and “Merciful God.” 
Thus falls away the label “atheist” which so 
long damned Shelley. The label “pantheist” 
is also removed by quotations which show 
that Shelley clearly voices the retention of 
individuality after death even when he sings of 
Adonais as being “a portion of that loveliness 
once he made more lovely” but immediately 
follows it with the assertion that 


- is he doth bear 
His part, while the One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world. 


_ Asa thinker, even in the realm of physical 
science, Shelley is shown to have been a 


ante-dating Darwin by thirty years ; stating, 
as Cousins says, “the clearest science, but 
stating it gloriously, on the wing.” The 
discovery of evolution in “Adonais” of the 
three yogas of India in “Prometheus Unbound,” 
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the disease, the root cause of which is n 


for that it is wasting 


be a novel experience for Western students to 
find India elucidating and corroborating the 
English poet. Dr. Cousins is uniquely 
equipped for such hemispherical cross-refer- 
ences by his Celtic nature, which delights in 
myth and its interpretation, and by his long 
residence in India and his “identity of spirit” 
with India and Shelley. Perhaps such an 
exposition of the progressive understanding 
of poetry as is this volume is just the kind of 
world-service that this deeply spiritual country 
can make as an aspect of its spiritual leader- 
ship of the world. 


Jand-building is still going on. The rivers are 
radually heightening their banks and beds, until 
the drainage is away from instead of towards 
them. The sub-soil water is unable to drain away 
rapidly, remains long at a high level after the wet 
season, and prevents the soaking in of rain-water 
resulting in casual collection of water remainin, 

for long periods in every hollow, natural an 

artificial. T is the combination of these two 
factors, the high sub-soil water and the jungles 
and insanitary condition of the villages, that 
results in so high a Malaria rate. The pits, 
hollows and jungles in villages would in themselves 
be insufficient to account for so great a prevalence 
of the disease, were they not combined with lack 
of natural drainage, which allows the surface 
collection of water to remain for so long a time.”} 


The means adyocated now, draining and 
filling up the cess-pools which are the haunts 
of Anopheles, are like treating symptoms of — 


being tackled. Some of the experts say 
the time of the beginning of E. I. Railway 1 

synchronizes with the beginning ae 
epidemic breaking out in an explo 
that railway lines and high — 
tructed drains and unless 


Kein 
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up and a large number of them have become 
already silted up, and that these are contri- 
butory causes of Malaria. Unless these are 
‘put in order, no amount of effort spent on 
village improvement will do any good. There 
is not tne least doubt. that a good amount 
of harm has been done by obstacle to drainage 
by high embankment and also due to shallow 
borrow-pits excavated all along the railway 
lines. In most cases, it is due to the ignor- 
ance and negligence of the railway engineers 
‘of the elementary laws of sanitation. Again 
there is not the slightest doubt that the dete- 
rioration of the river system is a predominant 
factor in producing Malaria. 

There is a considerable amount of evidence 
to support the view that railway construction 
has been largely responsible for the disastrous 
change that has come over many parts of 
the delta in the last seventy years. Before 
the advent of railways, there were few roads 
and although river embankments existed in 
certain districts they were rarely efficient in 
preventing inundation, because breaches were 
common and more often than not the em- 
*bankments were deliberately cut to let river 
water into the bils and on to the fields. As 
-there were few roads to impede the free 
‘passage of the floods across the ‘surface of 
‘the country, the water flowed from field to 
field, choosing the natural lines of drainage, 
and eventually made its escape through the 
network of khals and channels that existed 
‘in every part of the delta. But this natural 
~process of flood and flush was destroyed by 
the advent of railways, which required em- 

_ bankments for their tracks and a system of 

_ feeder roads to convey passengers and produce 

a case siotions For, the periodic inundation 

ne untry naturally tended on occasions 

to: destroy the continuity of the road and 

railway communications and it became 
et j i 


erefore to make the river embank- 
against breaches; and in 
$ ood water was shut:out from 
the natural system of deltaic 
interrupted, drainage was 
peded and the natural network of channels 
ich used formally to be fed by the spill 
water from the great rivers became silted i 
din many cases entirely destroy 
oat traffic difficult and in — 
Be = CC-0. In Public Domain. CAd 
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the construction of necessary 


impossible. The embanking of: the 
and the shutting out of river water 


surface of the delta was further fton 


Markel 


the simultaneous occurrence of a 
epidemics of Malaria, a serious deat i P 
agriculture and the progressive dnik occasion 
of the affected areas. There are By embank 
believing that the multiplication of ace haa 
railways has been a cause of land aa increase 
going out of cultivation. The ef this | 
embankments upon the fertility of culty} o 1 
land has to be considered in this conneg 
and a passage quoted below from the Bey Sara br 
Census Report of 1911 has special beariw eae 
this question : Dini 

“There is no doubt that in areas litki Prior 


inundation the embankment does frequently ay, 1 
the drainage of the country. On the on: et 
floods are deeper and last longer than before vas one 
the soil becomes water-logged; on the other, In 1760, 
land does not receive the same amount of mits 174. 
or the same fertilizing deposit of silt.”* aes 


Northern Bengal than in Eastern Beng fitout  5( 
Pontinnes 
land is just ten times 
Eastern Bengal. From 
railways, roads and fallow | 
four parts of Bengal, it is clear 
multiplication of railways and roA 4 
deltaic portions of Bengal is to be : AC 
with grave misgivings. ” The emba 
exert a most -baneful effect up? 
of the soil, thus causing a Serious ms 
the agricultural p £ the m 


production OF S4 i 
serve. Roads and railways avo? 40 
excellent facilities for the transpor i 


and the rapid transit of pee 


brings about in course © 
reduction in the agricultural OW. 
healthy . reas | 
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percentage of their 
advantages must 
ost dearly purchased. 


Hon of a large 


at local extension 


index. Changes 
ted and specially reported 
the railways from 
m and Murshidabad, 
connected with the 


has also been noted in the ¢ 
tion in Mymensingh.” 


Prior to the shutting of the Damodar floods, 
the condition of the affected area in Bengal 
mas one of almost unexampled prosperity. 
n 1760, Burdwan which then covered an area 
of5,174 square miles and included the present 
listicts of Hooghly and Howrah, was 
described by the officers of the East India 
oupany as the most productive districts within 
Aee whole province or Sub 
WAS algo spoken of 


ah of Bengal. 
as “a garden in the midst 
But within a century and 
on in Burdwan 


half the populati 
f en, according to Lt. Col. 


and Hooghly 
Crawford, by 


not only in these areas but also in 
gal that have been 
he Census of 1911 


T parts of Ben 
affected, and t 


almost every case 
Population is associatéd 
evalence of Malaria. It 
cline is the least in 
not so well provided 
railways and where 
protected: from 


Malaria can be checked, according to Sir 
William Wilcocks, by the restoration of the 
ancient system of overflow irrigation of Bengal 
and also, according to Dr. C. A. Bentley, by 
canal irrigation along the embankment lines of 
the railway. How this old system of irrigation. 
came to be neglected in Bengal has been 
described at length by Sir William Wilcocks: 
and this description bears repetition here. By 
1815 the zamindars and tenants of Central 
Bengal had neglected the clearing of the canals 
and the repairing of the banks with the silt 
so cleared, a work known as “Pulbandi.” This 
negligence began in Bengal in the troublous 
Mahratta-Afghan wars, and the early English 
who were traders and sailors knew nothing 
about irrigation. Seeing many waterways 
neglected and unused after the wars, they 
thought the canals were meant only for 
navigation and they left them alone. This 
negligence made Central Bengal in 1815 cede 
the place of honour it held in 1660 to Burdwan 
whose river, the Damodar, was much better 
placed for irrigation than the Ganges. Decay 
had begun in Central Bengal, and it began 
later in Burdwan where the canal clearances 
were neglected on the canals which took off 
from the river, and there remained nothing 
but filling up of the breaches made in the 
banks of the Damodar itself. As the uncleaned 
canals took less and less water, more water 
remained in the Damodar and it became a 
menace to the country. The Damodar banks 
now assumed a fresh importance. These banks 
were known as “Zemindari banks.” They 
were breached by the peasantry when the | 
fear of an inundation had passed or a breach — 
had occurred elsewhere ; and in this way the 
old canals, now called definitely “dead rivers,” 
were filled with water and the country irri 
more or less perfectly. Then it was ima: 
by everybody that these “Zamindari | 
were only flood protective works, and 
they were kept up solely for tha 
The .“Zamindari bank irrigation’ 
practised when the breaches o 
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because the zamindars and tenants made 
secret breaches in the banks and irrigated their 
lands when they could. These breaches were 
considered by the authorities as breaches made 
by tae uncontrolled floods of the rivers and 
the Government set itself to put an end to 
such discreditable occurrings. It never seems 
to have struck anybody that the breaches were 
made secretly by the peasantry for irrigation. 
And yet it ‘ought to have been evident that 
40 or 50 breaches in a heavily embanked river 
of inconsiderble length in a single year could 
not possibly have been made by the river 
itself.* 

The meteorological conditions in Bengal 
render irrigation necessary. The chief charac- 
teristics of the rainfall here are its unequal 
distribution throughout the seasons and its 
liability to failure or serious deficiency. ‘This 
province, indeed, presents a greater variety 
of meteorological conditions than any area 
of similar size in the world. The second 
important characteristic of the rainfall is its 
unequal distribution throughout the seasons. 
By far the greater portion of the rain falls 
between June and September. During the 
winter months the rainfall is comparatively 
small, while the hot weather is practically 
rainless. Consequently it happens that in one 
season of the year the greater part of Bengal 
is deluged with rain and is the scene of the 
most wonderful and rapid growth of vegeta- 
tion ; in another period the same tract becomes 
a dreary sunburnt waste. Hence sometimes 
in the year, cultivation without irrigation 
becomes practically impossible and agriculture 
consequently ceases to depend upon the rainfall 
and relies wholly upon water obtained from 
_ other sources ; again sometimes without proper 
_ aqueducts agriculture becomes impossible in 
the same tracts which are flooded with water 
and become the breeding places of mosquitoes 

d other worms. Therefore, something needs 
be done by the construction of reservoirs, to 
conserve the monsoon rainfall and extend its 

benefits over the other seasons of the year.} 

An adequate supply of soil water for the 
plant is the first condition of success in ero 
production. Without this the plant banant 

e au eoa = eae 
jae Borgel, as ee a 
F ‘Irrigation in India by D. G. Harris, pp. 2 & 3. 
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make full use of the natural fertilite 
land. Hence isthe dependence of i oft posa 
of India on the monsoon and the im Ei peen r 
ofa well-distributed rainfall to the Pei ofravil 
The monsoon is the dominant factor inn i 
India. The well-known uncertainty a 
monsoon produces other effects besides li a 
the annual harvest. The character and a 
look of the population have been affect 
The people feel that the monsoon iş; 
command. The villager is convinced thi 
has to accept what Providence has seen fi, 
provide. Hence comes the well-marked ty 
lism of the people, the general stagnation! 
village life and the absence of any desire 
the part of the cultivator to improvel 
condition. The Bengal monsoon has produ 
two other results besides influencing 
outlook of the people and often reducing! 
supply of moisture for the crops. Ine 
first place, the heavy falls of rain, which 
occur, lead to constant erosion and {0 
loss of the most fertile portion of the Sff carefull 
In the second place, the duration of Bp minarat 
monsoon is so short that only rapidly-m a hig 
varieties of low potential yield cat | Ra 
cultivated. The annual loss of soll uy i a 
takes place in India by erosion 1$ E pes 
andis an important factor in reduc A ion 
annual harvest. Except in:the mA pene 
soil-erosion takes place all over the ail 
In these tracts, the scientific o fo 
surface drainage does not yet ex5 iy 
the rain is received in heavy fall; sit 
portion of the water runs of tng E 
towards the drainage lines, cary ne A 
the most valuable portion 0 a w 
fine particles and a large part of from! 
matter. Sometimes this drainag? 
higher land leads to the wwater-loggins 
areas before it reaches the rives 
runs 
time for 3 


the unco 
vear the, 
river, u 
ads i1 
wore su 
qnetwol 
for such 
the conti 
In matte 
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Hen 
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control of the rain after it rea 
‘Examples of the eyil con 
result from the w E 
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aluable land have 
-the formation of a network 
duce little more than a 
These gullies have 
e soft alluvial soil by 


any hundreds of 
Villages, which at one time 
y fertile fields, now lie in 
The real remedy 


| they measure m 


ork less ravines. 
a ae is prevention by irrigation— 
of the drainage in the first instance. 
In matters like this, little can be hoped from 
individual cultivators, as they are too intent 
m their small areas of land besides being so 
por and so ignorant that they cannot execute 
ia drainage scheme for the country-side.* 
efforts to effect 
inprovements will be fruitless if facilities for 
imgating the land are not forthcoming. In 
y of Bengal, there was a 
y plamed system of regulating the 
ad the water from lands 
er level to a lower level, but owing 
of railway and road 
and the neglect of the water 
have disappeared in many 
e result that water-logging takes 
parts, while soil-erosion occurs 
ing the monsoon season the 
angetic Valley is fairly heavy 
1t is not properly controlled, 
run off the surface without 
e soil after washing away 
part of the soil. The 
re in the soil and gradual 
The left bank of 
f acres of fertile 
Ormation of ravines as the 


the old rural econom 


HP rin-vater so as to le 


ward, “have been 
alluvial soil by the 
m the past.” + Every 
preater and greater and 
Irrigation is at once 
engal will m : 


surrounded by useless ravines in the near 
future. 

Water control must be carried on with a 
view to economizing the volume of water 
supplied to different crops according to their 
necessity. Dry crops like wheat, cotton and 
maize do not require much water, while rice 
and jute are in need of a large volume of water 
for quick growth. There are some varieties 
of rice which require a larger amount of 
water than others. The wants of these 
different crops and their varieties will have to 
be studied and water is to be regulated 
accordingly. 

Irrigation will increase soil fertility by silt 
deposit and improved drainage, thus encourag- 
ing cultivation of the land, increasing the 
food supply of the people, and promoting the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. Under 
the system of land tenure common to the 
greater portion of Bengal, whereby most of the 
land is held by small tenant cultivators, 
irrigation will tend to check decline of popula- 
tion and will increase especially the prosperity 
of the agricultural classes, who form the bulk 
of the rural population. In the conditions 
peculiar to deltaic areas and which exist in the 
greater part of Bengal, irrigation and the wet 
cultivation, including the cultivation of rice, 
promise to reduce the number of Anopheles 
mosquitoes and thus lessen the prevalence of 
Malaria.“ In other words, as Dr. Bentley says, 
“Trrigation must be the watchword of Bengal.” 

The ancient kings and peoples of Bengal 
knew the advantages of irrigation and cons- 
tructed a system of irrigation the distinguishing 
feature of which was that: (¢) The canals 
were bruad and shallow carrying the crest 
waters of the river floods, rich in fine clay and 
free from coarse sand; (2) the canals were 
long and continuous and fairly parallel to each 
other, and at the right distance from each oth 
for purpose of irrigation ; (#2) the irrigati m 
was performed by cuts in the banks of tl 
canals, which were closed when the { 
over, these artificial cuts are 
“Kanwas” in Bhagal 
Bengal was done 
th er water 
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rainfall and kill the mosquitoes or deprive them sanitation and public health ; then that of a. 


aes , i 3 vevel 
` S ion and behaviour of deltaic + w rowwev 
of their malignity.* tole pase Ey aA MC rivers «gH received 
While trying to tackle the irrigation fo ows that of na S ton” aa oppositt 
a Beng has to admit that no The necessity tor irrigation in Ben eren 
problem of Bengal one has 1 TI i ae 
: At sibilities self-evident. ne manifold a een mi 
general survey of the irrigation possibilities self evide be ie a 3 advantages Secor 
of Bengal has yet been made. The Linlithgow irr paon > È ery 7 e summarize p| oficial 
$ : TRS, & A ‘ Tirat e ) F 
Commission rightly pointed out that “the concluding that irrigation means better e, number 
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problems that await solution in Bengal, if, mic conditions ; means small farms with menl 
indeed, all the problems presented can be productive power, and ensures homes yi 
completely solved, are thus complex in the greater comfort and health for men of moder 
extreme.” The complexity of the irrigation means. It means oe intelligence w 
problem in Bengal has been admitted on all knowledge applied to farming,—more pni 
hands. Trst, there is the question of rainfall from crops, more commerce— because spe 
and conservation and regulation of both products of higher grade’ and better mat 
surface and sub-soil water ; next is that of the value will be enhanced. Irrigation will fin 
effect of embankments on irrigation, drainage, solve the great labour question and foni 
EES rer — against the alarming increase of city popi 
* The Overflow Irrigation of Bengal by Sir 


William Wilcocks, pages 5 and 6. tions. 


ABOLITION OF THE “SUTTEE” 


An Unknown Tract of Rammohun Roy 


The tract reproduced below was written by Raja Rammohun Roy and published by him ¥ 
England in 1832. It has not so far been found in any edition of his collected works. ; 
discovered by Prof. U. N. Ball of Lahore in the library of the Forman christian College, th Of the oc 
The story as to how it came there has been told in the January number of this Review p: ion their 
where the inscription on its cover in Rammohun’s handwriting presenting it to Lady Jonii inie in 
was reproduced, a to 


This unknown tract on the “Suttee” will be included in the Collected Works of Rammo, 
shortly to be published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. The Editor of the “Modern Revet 
act as General Editor to the Parishat Edition of the Raja’s Works.—Ed. M. R. | 
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SOME REMARKS William, thought proper to puni 
In Vindication of the Resolution passed by before the Privy Council, with hiie 
THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL having the Regulation rescinded an 
In 1829 renewed. 5 or jt! 
3 2. Par. As to the propriety, a 
> ABOLISHING THE humanity of re-establishing such? 
Practice OF FEMALE SACRIFICES it may safely be left to the We” 
$ Ty Inpra ` cretion of exalted individuals, 


this Christian country and e 
subject is to be discussed. 
3. Par. With 


d to the aie 
D seeme 
Jaw 22 
a 


REMARKS, ETC, ETC. 


practice of burning Hindoo widows, on 
_ funeral piles of their husbands, was 
abolished by the Goyernment of- Bengal. 
on the 4th of December, 1829, in consequence 
of which these unfortunate and deluded persons 
have been completely saved from destruction. 
for a period of two years and upwards. Certain 
Hindoo inhabitants of Calcutta, who find this 


“humane measure detrimental to 
rests, have under the advice of an 
Supreme Court, at the Presiden: 
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and no accounts have been condition in life, and therefore is a complete 
* widow has been burnt, in bar to the claims of the father, mother, brothers, 
ons of Government, or sisters and daughters of the deceased, who have 


>» passed, 
th poveves ‘hat any 


pivel a peoulati 4 2 e 5 
re ition to Oe ea at commotion has ever all consequently a direct interest in the destruc- 
ok that any § i tion of the widow. But in the upper provinces 
to the printed where the Mitakshara is respected as the law of 


ade. a reference 
ii] peen mac Mom a rererence 4 i 7 5 y 5 3 
lly Ead before Parliament) of the inheritance, according to which the rights of 


within the territories of the the Surviving wife are more circumscribed, the 
ter copy g number OE of Fort William, from 1815 to 1828, relatives of the husband are not much interested 
th grein Presidency years that within the province of in her death; and in these provinces it is found 
inclusive, 16 ap} of Benares (to which that the Suttees are comparatively very rare.* 


mes yi including the city : Mets s Mpe J 
: Bengal, ae Sap number of the Bengalees, Fifthly. Hence, it is obvious, that as the 
modera place an from religious prejudices, adherence of the Bengalees to this practice 


ale, retire, eke Bsa > : s ; Z 
male URRA and Patna, which is adjacent, generally springs from selfish considerations of a 
to ent ; l to Bengal, by political wordly nature, the abolition of such a fertile 


ence gy 


ore pri a ng unitet atur 

Ise aa Bees ne as by close and constant source of intrigue and calculating cruelty cannot 
ter marell intercourse, the number of female sacrifices has excite any apprehension of religious enthusiasm 
will fn ff mounted to 7941, whereas in the whole extent in those persons who are conscious of the un- 
d fonif ofthe upper provinces, classed under the head worthiness`of the cause they advocate ; even if 
m = of Bareilly, we find only 203 in a period of 14 the Bengalees had possessed physical energy, and 
ty POH rears, (on an average about 14 in each year,: a war-like education. These considerations (and 


consequently had there been any chance of .many others might be added) are sufficient to 
popular commotion, it might have been dreaded shew, that policy by no means requires the 
it Bengal particularly, where the practice chiefly re-establishment of the Open perpetration of 
prevailed. But it is well known that from edu- suicide and murder. 
tition and want of physical energy, the natives 4 Par. It might be alleged, that the British 
of Bengal are the last persons in the world to be Government has pledged itself not to interfere 
expected to rise against public authority. with the religious rights of its Indian native 
i puedly Even in Bengal a greater number subjects; but, it must not be forgotten, that 
ne most intelligent and influential of the according to common sense, as well as from a 


yy: him i 


dit hes Jandholders, bankers, merchants, and reference to precedent and the dominion in 
Laimh y ihe T šo much gratified with the removal India, it is clear, that this rule was always 
y (p. 1 th thei ie which the practice had attached unequivocally meant to apply to religious obser- 
Johns caracter asa nation, that they find vances which are considered incumbent on the 


United in praca ct 
he ong Seating an address of thanks and people, acsording to the principles of their own 
Lord vy ane Subject, to the Governor — faith, and which are not a nuisance and out- 

Bak oe liam _ Bentinck, on: the 18th rage to public feeling. On this principle, the 
hip, in’ 4 „and in like manner, when  Goyernment, from time to time, prohibited various 
S arrived sp porostess to the upper practices performed in the name of religion ; 
and Bena at Buxuar, (situated between „Such as the perambulation of the streets by 
respecta hiii Persons of the highest Nagas, (or naked devotees), infanticide and suicide 
, presented X Supported by numerous under the car of Jagganauth, the self-destruction 
Satisfaction another address, expressive and public burning of lepers, human sacrifices, 
om, as wil the abolition of the etc. etc.; it being found that these practices 
oy ea ette of N appear by ‘the Calcutta were only partially observed and consequently 
om gm Bhig CEY. Te, ovember 15th, 1830. “merely optional, not incumbent, since their 


ohun, 
mew 


the S% 


, whe i Was +e : hea : de eee 
ned Upea, tom pied the E religious devotion alone omission involved no less of civil rights, nor 
ttnine Wo “carried? nerality of the natives of did it bring reproach on those who- failed to. 


poir to. such an on the Practice of widow observe them; while their’ ohservance 

1 op ishing itg s nor is that their highly offensive, a nuisance to the 

Stee establishment. - But it and a reproach to a civilized government. 

their jac, Cloak of ee many wish to case’ is precisely the same with respec 

a + OL religion. Since accord. ‘widow burning. For, first, in regard to 

ayabhaga) ae 
< * A wife being chaste takes th 

in who being separ from 
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of widows burning in the province of 


number c 
of perhaps thirty, 


Bengal, only one widow out 
and in the upper provinces, one out of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine could be prevailed on 
to perform this horrid sacrifice; while all the 
rest lived in the enjoyment of their civil rights 
and social respect (as shewn by thousands of 
judicial decrees) : and again, on the score of 
nuisance, it is a source of greater offence and 
disgust to the public than the rest, from its 
being performed of human beings expiring under 
the greatest sufferings. Therefore, a regard to 
consistency and its own character compelled the 
government to deal with this practice as they 
had done with the others before mentioned. 

5 Par. In addition to its local observation of 
the option exercised by widows, of either 
living an austere life, or of burning themselves 
with the corpse of the husband, Government was 
furnished with the verdicts of the Pandits of the 
Sudder Dewance Adawlut, and of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta ; who, notwithstanding their 
enthusiastic zeal in favour of the practice of 
coneremation, felt compelled by the force of 
truth to acknowledge, that at most it was entirely 
optional; nay, that an austere life was more 
meritorious. 

First. In reply to the question submitted to 
the Hindoo Law Officers of the Sudder Dewanee 
Adawlut, in March 1817, it was stated (p. 174), 
that “the woman who wishes to accompany her 
deceased husband, let her ascend the funeral 
pile”? In some cases, the widow may be laid 
on the funeral pile, before it is lighted, by the 
side of her husband. But, (p. 175) if she be 
then destitute of the wish to perform the act of 
sahagaman (coneremation) she must be lifted off.” 
Again (page 175), “If haying arrived at the 
place of burning, she determine to burn, the 
ceremony of depositing the widow must be 
again gone through.” “If she afterwards express 
a wish to rise, she must be lifted off.” 


Second. The Pandit of the Supreme Cou 
(Mrityoonjay) states, (p. 178) that Tordas as 
the Jutia Mala Bilas “ascending the funeral pile 
js a voluntary act, and notan indispensable one” 
(p. 182). The alternative of leading an austere 
life being mentioned and “any objection adverse 
to it, being removed by the comparison cited 
in the text, this alternative seems evidently to 
be recommended by the favoured side of the 
argument” (p. 182). “In a person who is care- 
less about absorption and desirous to obtain a 
paradise of temporary and inconsiderable bliss 
the act of “anoogaman (following the husband) 
is justifiable, but from this “reasoning it appears 
evident that the leading of a virtuous life 
ig preferred as the superior alternative, and 
that | the act of ‘anoogaman’ is held to be of 
inferior merit.” (p. 182). No difference prevails 


with regard to the propriety of leading a life 
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of “austerity” (p. 183). “Not the slightest ‘off 
attaches either to “the women who depart ou oe 


their resolution (of burning) or 


thos 


3 >, to 
persuade them to relinquish their inp 
(p. 183). Ntentiy : 
6. Par. If we look further into th be 
quences arising from the successful ey. 
e 


of European Orientalists, in translating Sye 
works, in various branches of liter an 


hy the s 
£ Pht exampl 
not fail to 


may be considered as 
law.” (Sir (Myolations 
Preface. ) traditions, 

7. Par. This great legislator, in prescribingHffaniras, w 
duties of widows, thus ordains: “Let heripr certain 
widow) Continue TILL “DEATH, forgiving allifrstablishec 
juries, performing harsh duties, avoiding effies, is 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising ftxaminatic 
incomparable rules of virtue, which have tefMenu, the 
followed by such women, as were develel fess corru 
one only husband.” (Chap. V, Verse 158, 9.4 
“And like those abstemious men, if, afte’ 
decease of her lord, she devote herself to P 
austerity (Ver. 160.) But a widow oho Ë 
a wish to bear children, slights her dee 


husband, by marrying again, brings i 
upon herself here below, and shall be e 


from the seat, of her lord.” (Ver. 161). aiff Ii 
8. Par. Here Menu by i expression K Nite. 
continue till death,” imperatively comm" a 
widows to live a life of virtue, piety in | 
ity, discountenances her marry!ne en 
does not admit the idea of any such 2 
as that of burning with the corps? he 
husband. : a 
9. Par. It cannot be alleged that mg 
have justified the practice an 
authority of Menu ; since the Ve 
that “whatever Menu pronounce? Mib 
medicine for the soul.” (Vide Pigg) Pe 
works, Vol. VII, p. 83, lines 21 and “pa 
10. Par. Nor can it be alleged 7 
and some other legislators who 
widow burning, and also ; rofess Ooo 
doctrines on the Veds, sho 
equal authority to Menu ; since On 


the text above quoted, the authori | 
acknowledge to be supreme vation, AL Ne 
ese) of Menu, aaa jp addy dv iL 
rihaspati declares, that “Ment pa 
‘rank amongst legislators; nie 
code the wi “a 


his 
o 


Sa 
1 


any quotation from other 
“passages attributed to 
found in his code, and 
be considered as of 
may be asked 
to reason, and so 


Therefore 
ar. he edl 
l mes A detache 
horit 
lat put not 9 annot 
Ment t with if, Ca A 
R isten Then whence, 16 
CE s0 repugnant 


y 5 : 
P ancient, and highest legis- 

i most ant > 
io the Fhe Hindoo? Only (I reply) 
author Princes, who were 


i lousy of . their i 
fom the a Seite idea of their wives proving 
eit associating with other 
and their dependants 
actuated 


nitions, and quotations, from the Poorans and 
sscribingtMfintras, which all acknowledge to have no limit, 
et herippr certain standard. But unfortunately it is an 

stablished rule, that every doctrine founded on 
iding eeffiese, is to be rejected, when on a fair critical 
ractismgytximination, it proves to be inconsistent with 
have te fen, the only safe rule to guard against end- 
e devolelfess corruptions, absurdities, and human caprices. 


58, pf 
ane R. M. R. 


Jf to P 

o i r Frnts 

her detect Hee Sons, Printers, Earl’s Court, Cranbourn 
ings G ter Square. 

n esdi APPENDIX 

). ae 

IR Cannot, T think o È 
sion ib bring En think, be irrelevant to the subject, 


„the notice of the British public, 
i 5 the Practiog of burning 
t decens » On the j 
ion ped ae was a a 
Bal of Benga adopted by the Governor 
teal L but it was recommended and 
William Bentinck, 
upreme Council —by 
ae prani cond Nizamut 
lik ervedly entrusted 
© ne death, over the fuller 
holding > >—by the officers of 
e the hest oen f onsible situations, and 
; ong resi ag a information,—as well 
eet inaua p europeans o ; 
PXCeplion yf luestionable eee 
c livin. dividuals out of ihe 
ving in India. ae 


FO 
R THE ABOLIT ON 
Upreme Council 


Nigh Bere oe Oi 


3. Officers of Government holding responsi- 
ble situations, Military, Judicial and Revenue, 
long-resident 
ability. 

ist. 
immediate and total suppression of the Rite by 
the authority of Government. 


and 


SOO NID SU OY LO 


25. 

2nd. Recommending the immediate suppression 
of the Rite by the authorized interference of the 
local Magistrates. - - 


3rd. Persons ul a 
immediate prohibition of the Rite by Legislative 
enactments, as expedient, safe, and practicable. 

1. “Ne W. Birs, Esq. 
2ER 


3. 


4. James Calder, Esq. 


5. 


6. Robert North Collie Hamilton, Esq. 


ie 

8. 

4th. Persons who recommend a gradual aboli- EA 
tion of the Rite by the authorized interference 
of the Magistrates. 

1. Major H. 

2. Major A. Hardy 

3. Lieut.-Colonel 


ABORT OP TE SPREE oie 


A. Ross, Esq., Second Judge 
C. F. Sealy, Esq., Third Judge 
R. H. Rattray, Esq, Fifth Judge 


Europeans of high respect- 


Those of persons in fayour of an 


Lieut.-Colonel Richard Audree 
Major W. S. Beatson 
Colonel R. H. Cunliffe 
Major R. L. Dickson 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Doveton 
Brig. General F. Duncan 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Dunlop 
Lieut.-Colonel ©., Fagan 
Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Faithful 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Kenedy 
W. H. Macnaghten, Esq 
Lieut.-General G. Martindell 
Captain J. B. Neufville 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Povolen 
Brig. General W. Richards 
Captain S. Riley 

Captain D. Ruddell 

Major General Shuldham 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Simons 
Lieut.-Colonel H. T. Tapp 
Captain C. Thoresby 
Lieut.-Colonel L. H. Todd 
Major F. Walker 

Captain G. Young 

J. Young, Esq. 


J. Dunsmure, Esq. 
who recommend a total and 


M. Bird, Esq. 
G. F. Brown, Esq. 


W. Ewer, Esq. : 


A. Stirling, Esq. 
A. Trotter, Esq. 


Hall 


W.-H. Kemm 


Majo isi: 
jout-Colonel J. H. Li 


i] 
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sth. Persons who abstained from giving any 2nd. Persons adverse’ to a total Prohibitio, 


a5 Jiro aie ; apprehended the Rite:as ‘being premature. 
pminion: cniiyshetsabiec! at ines, oe the Rite, as 1. W. Blunt, ‘Esq. 


no danger “rom -a prohibition .o 9. H. Douglas, Esq 
regards the Native army. grd. Persons adverse 'to-every sper; 
Maior T. “Palmer : ord, gon r T z $ y Species of of 

| 1. Major T. Palmer | interference with the iRite of Suttee, à 
| 2. ‘Brig. General R. Patton 1. H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
! 3. Lieut.-Colonel W. Wilson 2. ‘Captain J. Cowslade 
| Parties who entertained sentiments moderately 3. ‘Brig. ‘General. J. R. Lumley, 
| or directly ‘different from those above stated. dth. ‘Persons -adverse toa prohibition fy 


ist. Persons adverse.to a.direct prohibition of Rite, as ‘being a departure from ithe ‘pring 
ih the Rite by Government. of «toleration, “but „who -conceived it aoil) 
| safethough produetive -of dissatisfaction. 


1. Brig. General vow. Adams 1 T ‘(Packenham Esc 

; ate z ` . U.ubackennaim, IJusq. 

ee een S KERE e 

$p oria ee he Abstracted trom the <ppendixuto the gy 
4 vie ee po eament ment submitted iby ‘the “East ‘India Gomp 
aa ee Galore. P. Gilman tothe (King’s most iElonourable ‘Privy ‘Cound 
7 Canin TesNicholson’ Nichols «and Sons, Printers, Earl’s Court, &l 
. Mv uv. 5 = S i al oe 
8 Brig. General J. O. Halloran Unies 

Wh Lieut.-Colonel T. H. ¿Paul 4 * This tract sas to be reproduced in:the Fem 

n Lieut.:Colonel W. ‘D. “Playfair number -of The Modern Review, but for want oii 


Lieut.-Colonel ‘H. Roberts we had to defer it to this issue.—Ep., M. Ri 


THE ORIENTAL STUDENTS’ CONGRESS AND THE THIRD 
CONVENTION OF ‘THE INDIAN STUDENTS IN EUROPE, 
ROME, 1933 


By AMIYANATH SARKAR 


The Indi 


N the occasion of the inauguration of the delegates weresthe ` guests -of the'italinn Sul 


Ee ae for the Middle and the ‘Assodiationof Rome. es 
: : st, ‘which owes its existence -to tl Th citi fish + 
‘indefatigable -efforis cof “Prof. uceci, -S a enoe e 
Gentile, :Consul'Scarpa and Baron Ri 3 ponte towards the ‘delegates. In succe aati 
Congress of the Oriental Students aes ia were received ‘by «the ‘Oriental ay 
was invited at Rome during the ‘last Cl Hobe Rector “of ‘the University, Wa 
Week. Students from ithe differe aie hristmas Group, HisMoliness «the Pope an 
ae a Bune representing Jepan Chine, Sea rere CO 
Siam, India, Afghanis 5 Persia. sy BN Sera 3 
ing PAREGA, Aas in ty et (iiclud- ‘fo-crown everything, Signor Mussol 
Congress and their number A the cameidown to adress the @rientt m 
all, the, Chinese alone “were Sreiz hundred in ‘the opening day :of “the ‘Congress 7 
including “many “girls. ‘The Seren umber ihald “in ‘the historic lfulius “Caesar 
delegates i were 86 and 1 they see pean ‘Capitdline Hill. an 
attend the Third Convention of -the T ae eee Though unfortunately ‘there W8 
of Indian Students in Europe. Moy meau . inghigc S eech about India and 
Indian Christian students*aitentled ae a 30 Rion was ee te ‘the Mediter 
from the Pope’s' Propagarida @dllege, eWongress g few lines rents " Mussolints À 
For the first time a:Congress o ithis. speech might help us ito follow the it 
was organized ‘and „mhuth eredit . is net oe whole speech as eval ‘as to uu lers! 
Italian Students Association‘andi the Findusthan, attitude towards the Past. ere 


Association of Italy who jointly'took the init- of his speech said that she con 

in epn nE me Congress. Mhe Žialiansantho na e saying z al 

granted second:dlass return raihvyay--tidkets ; sa ied . 3 

delegates within ‘the ` Ttålian pate a ihe “East is Wast and Wete ed! 
3 Ose And neyer -thetwain $b 

CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — pets 
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Court, (ut 


int ofis 
R, 


Oriental Students laying the wreath on the Unknown Soldier’s Grave. 


The Inc 


lian delegates-are following the National Flag, carried by Dr, J. B, Singh of: Frankfurt-A-Main. 


Yea, 
: Bates to thè 


nc Conventién ofithè Federation: 


I x Tadian Studentsin: Hurope; Rome; 1933. 
augural Mentingidiy Dbia @braiiltkangUoanessshy AAPM 


ees Arya Samaj Foundation i i A Leena 1934 
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Milling fr 
Khar 
Vien 

Sandin 

1g 
Muni 
Sing, 


: ; in the 
ini i i i ress of the Oriental Students in 
Mussolini addressing the opening meeting of the Congress of tl Oriental Stu 
me Julius Caesar Hall on the Capitoline Hill. Rome, Decernber, 1933. 


l ht 
‘ solinis _ speet 
to be historically “nonsense.” He continued : E at mo lose ESME thanking | 
“Twenty centuries ago Rome achieved a union Da enko | ae reciprocated ki 
in thë- Mediterranean between East and West uce and hes $ y by him. He wa afi 
which has been of tremendous importance in the for Asia expressed by N bri, the Vico? 
world’s history. Rome colonized the West, but in by an Arab, M. El Djabri, Sreemati 3B à 
the East—in Egypt, in Syria and in Persia, the of the Congress, and then Indian deleg 
relationship was one of mutual creative under- Sarabhai spoke on behalf of the | session © 
standing. This union was the corner-stone of our The Congress had a successfu 
entire history and `it gave rise to European a il Gis Weenie Committee 
civilization. This must now: become universal once Set ats h nation and 
‘more or else perish,” delegates from _eacl 5 
+ * * * Jehanghiani, an Indian, wa 
-.. the new currents of traffic, the inereasin Secretary to the Congress. ‘start & 
flow of gold, and the exploitation of rich and the Congress resolved “to inung 
distant countries gave rise to capitalism as the bureau in Rome for conti Fe 
basis of a new civilization of a materialistic and work done by the Congress 


A pei Rea 
exclusive character, with Its seats far from the Ay Indian student, ENN zanne 
Mediterranean. x | a J 


1 £ he o A Mlle., 1 
It was then that all intercourse between East “ and a Chinese e n Jen 
and West came to be placed exclusively on a Vere appointe _ Jo ROn Stu 
footing of mere subordination and was restricted Of the Federation o 6 


j ction. 
to a purely material sphere. Every spiritual link Bureau has already started to ae 
tending to a creative collaboration “came to cease Simultaneously . with the. n 
‘and the belief became widespread that 


“ 


È í 

; yentioi ge { 

i urope Congress was held the third Con Tarope p x 

and Asia must be antagonists. And the cause of Federation of Indian Students in + ited oh 
all this was merely a type of mentality existing 


; i Subhas Ch se, who was 
in some parts of Europe which „was incapable Sona ange Doe, ora i 
or unwilling to understand Asia, which considered gurą RN of th 
Asia as a market for produce and asa fountain- Ae y el E tan nly 
head for raw materials.” ¢¢.0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kaiji ve! ionpresey 
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Sling from 1 Photograph of the Council of the Federation 
K ee (th to Right : Messrs. Jaikumar Atal (Vice-President, Oxford), Gairola (Treasurer, Vienna’, 
Vienna nee Munich), Sj. Subhas Ch. Bose (President of the Conference), Dr. Katyar (Secretary, 
Songs 42, +t (Member, London). 


he Manding L Py p 
Munich). paight: Amiya N. Sarkar (Convenor & Secretary to_ the Convention), Asoke Bose (Member, 
Sing, P, N. R J Qember, Birmingham), Mathur (Member, Vienna), Kamdar (Member, Dramsdatt), 
gpeeth ` “oy (Member, Rome), D. N. Das (Rome). : 


Ei bey s 
ngi t0. the success 3 i ( 5 sted 

Onvention } cess of the Indian problems of Indian students and suggested some 

n the work E It” also had a benign solutions requesting the Indian students to come 

moments ane Oriental Students’ to continental universities and industrial centres 

or disagreement amongst instead of crowding in particular countries. The 

nations. continental universities are as good as those of 


aer surate by H. E. any other country and they are producing 
o 


esident the Faculty of remarkable men. He also said in connection with 
Gene University and the student movement in India. 
i oand Council, who “The Student Movement in India is intimately 
ry cordial terms. The connected with the larger national movement in 
y the Secretary of the country. I have seen the same manifestation 
th § Work ne oup. Many useful in Germany and in Italy. Nevertheless, the task 
ae E a G d an „admiring the Congress of the Indian students is much harder than the 
the Ing ta and pier Condoling th È hs task of students in other free countries, because 
dent® ENa tary D hatma n atel, were ax e eatis our students do not get the support of their Govern- 
Mang S be teside randhi was Wels and ment—I mean, of the Government of India.” 
Cet Whas p ut and a: €lected the k 
at iis : nts of Bose vers reels Jawaharlal At the close of the Convention the delegates 
N K = 7 A ? i 
ie Dolled ta Federation ed the Honorary to the Indian Students Convention were entertain- 


tion LeOrgans, A ea party by the Hindusthan Association 
n for ne the central office X Tialy eee function was arenaga a many 
Withee? to y Purpose and it was Italian personalities. During tea, a debate was 
nna. It was also held under the, presidency of Sj. Bose on the 

yame atl ea a see at 
ies P uoe Bhein. Reng COR fun eRbate ae a ue if 1 
© various J: Bose woun up a ce ttle 
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: » Rome willireally bring’ together: all: the: 
Jy. for Gouncili of Rome-witrea'y’ Seem e stuli. 
wol UA es Pa ce ets programme of the East who by their mutuali cog lenf ja 
and le $s 


the Fedération met € 
of work for the coming year. $ 
It is- very: much hoped that! this 


and camaraderie will’ advance: the: cause oii 1 


Congress of re-nawakened East: 
vongress 


f hibited! 
aab-sectio! 
follows.: 

X era ` r ICAL S: CLAIM: TO m {aides ex 

THE: EXPORT DUTY ON JUTE BENGALS CLAIM! TO iq $ t 

< ABANI MOHAN KUSARI, aA: got export 

By ABANI MOHAN KUSA Pie 

HE ij i i 195 arly. 50: crores: of! rupees: to the Gènt Tt mus 
VÍTE Federali Finance Committee (1932): nearly 50° crores: o a are Boose 
Í of the Indian Ròund’Table‘Conference Exchequer which: musti have: Hightenetl i ae d 

$ dismissed Bengal’s:claim: tothe export. burden of taxation!in alli provinees:: Butts ately 
duty: onsjute in-para 83 of. its: report: the Montagu-Chelmsford: Re a ty Po vill 

which runs-as- follows : introduced: Bengali las- compared! most separated 


favourably with the other prowiiees-imrgs 
to her deficits in: budget}, severity; ofirothut 
ments and. unusual! Tòwness: off the: sali 


aport du 


“Bengal has-frequently put’ forward a claim to'a | 
i skins, and 


share,.in.some form; of the proeceds from the 


taxation‘of the export of jute. Assam, too, has lakhs i 
recently claimed ‘the excise duty on kerosene’ and: ie ATR fi public: moneys per Heal a 
motor spirit: produced within its borders. These or Espte CRE s o ogli 39) tie astiat contribute 
any: similar’ proposals raise highly controversial the population. (Im 15 8 geet tre ton Tis thus 
questions of principle; but as, in any case, they expenditure per head was Rs. 2.3 m ug fie ex 
could only result in delaying pro tanto the provin- sae : bay, Rs. 7.5 in Burma, Rs ke x 
cial contributions, we have not felt able to take Rs. 7.4. in Bombay, Ks. (9 ras)? bengal for 
them into account forthe purposes of ourscheme.” in the Panjab and Rs. 3. 8 m Mad ae jp luding ¢ 
4 22 > s is eSSALry yointi outi t art 
It is apparent that the Committee did not T È E. n = oft taxing jue) ay of t 
go- into the question of:the justice or otherwise SOE OL WE W sti athe any cS nae 
of Bengals. claim: to the duty, but dismissed Bengal does not contie Ti the: sameval poe 
her claim on the ground that it would principle of. federalism: tn AB tty ofa 


: ee iih, 
that of the Federal Finance Commi f) 
a well-known Indian constitution : 
the receipt fromthe: export duty ea | 


credited to Bengal, Burma's 


delay the remission of provincial contributions. 
Apart from. the question whether or not 
the system of provincial contributions proposed 


by: the Committee is a reversion to; the ieee 

bys th a 7 A A i 3 = JCC SAM 
iniquitous Meston: Award; the: following proceeds from the export duty one elt vi, ot 
considerations may be urged! on behalf of ¢ from it will, be almost pes + of tue tty CS 
Bengal. First, the remission of the contribu- !8e quotes. Seligman in ee event S X 
tions will take place after a long period of that’ customs: duties: are anes This® Poin 
ten years following the introduction of a Kept for national’or. fedbral ust’ Burm we 


federal'system of! Government in our country. 
Secondly, the contribution on the part of 
Bengal proposed: by the Committee will be 
much less than Bengal’s contribution to the 
Centrali'Government in the shape of the duty 
on jute. In 1928-29, outof the total jute-tax 
of nearly 422° lakhs of rupees, Bengal 
contributed about 399 lakhs, whereas the 
proposed contribution: of which Bengal will be 
relieved! is only 205 lakhs. Bengal: will be 


i ha 
necessary toi point. out tar me 
duty: on 


interpretations: Six P. ©- 
attention§ to p- 139° of Mr. B ms 
book, The Law of the Australian i 

* Réport of the Bengal’ Retrench™ s 


thus cléarly’ a loser if she acquicsces inthe 
Perey, Award. Thirdly,. between: 1916 and 
930 the export. duty: 68-0jmteubasdanartrtongedkan 


aA 


KH 


Ap 


ap. ce 


D 
rge EXPORT DU 
to ‘be found the f following 
vof. Moorc’s opinon = the 
af patatin “Duties of customs mean ee 
“Y abject: e importation of goods into 
from :parts beyond the 
Ith” Export duties are expressly 
mmonweA the constitution of the U.S. A., 
jibe oi of section’) of which runs as 
a "No tax .or duty shall be laid on 
(allows. + a E On State.” So inthe 
iele eT S. A. the “question whether or 
Bort duties should ibe assigned :to the 

antre does not arise at all. = 
Iimust also be said in all fairness that 
the present assignment of the .duty -on jute 
involves discrimination against Bengal. Tt can 
besafely assumed that most of the duty on 
ie will go to Burma when she will be 
spatel from India. The remaining two 
aport duties, namely, those on hides and 
iy s ad that on jute, amounted to Rs. 499.2 
jf stsin 1929-30, to which 
| contributed Rs. f 
tisthus apparent that at least 90 per cent 

j ot the export 

Bengal for the 
i eluding the N: 


at of th 


f; which Is 


mi % 
aab-sectt0 


) Ti 


æ Cenit! 
tened! i 
Butts 
jave Ue 


= 


discrimination 


alist > miits may be judged from -section 
opt ji 'e Australian Constitution - “The 
jmi w al Subject to the Constitution 
i good to make laws for ; 


peace, order 
e pe ‘Commonwealth 
dissec > taxati 
og tina E : ore 
J true ‘that :a much too 
jute bese? ‘to the spirit of 
E & almost a monopoly 
_ Production of which the 
‘OL the majority of the 
‘retain 
ie al on Fit Would 


. Sovernment 
Spect t 


{ nG Meanine “ex 
explo a 2a ‘except 
Ne-thag A Ploitation »x T a D 
n 
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‘petroleum, do not stand onap 


affect to for lack of Bengal’s resources. Bengal 


Ssam-to the ` 
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a strong one. But, as Mr. 
pointed out, the .claim of B 
nullified by pointing to othe 
because mineral products, 


Ghuznayi has 
engal cannot be 
r similar claims 
such as oil or 

ar with jute, 
which is the main staple crop of Bengal and 
with ‘the fortunes of which is bound up the 
prosperity of millions of her peasantry.* 

The argument that jute isa monopoly of 
Bengal and ‘hence the duty on it is paid by 
the foreign purchasers of jute has been pul 
forward many times. Yet even the Fiscat 
Commission (1921-22) and the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee (1924-25) had to 
admit ‘that “an absolute monopoly for 
which there is a stable demand is of rare 
occurrence and it may, therefore, be taken as 
the general rule that some portion, if not the 
whole, of an export duty falls on the home 
producer.” Attempts to produce synthetic 
jute have not been very successful ; but bulk- 
handling and the use of paper bags have 
diminished the demand for jute to an apprecia- 
ble extent. Moreover, in the post-war days 


jute has not ‘been a monopoly in the sense 


that its producers have been able to control 
its price. The total demand for gunny or 
hessian or loose jute has often been less than 
the amount manufactured or „produced jin 
Bengal,:so that the foreign -buyer has been 


‘able to dictate ‘the price for thems? Even 


when the demand for jute ‘has’been large, ‘the 
exporter or manufacturer of it has not raised 
its price by the full amount of.the tax because 


it has been possible to buy jute very cheaply 


from the unorganized ryots who are ignorant 
of the conditions of trade. It is not difficult 
to see that Bengal has borne a:heavy burden 


nof taxation for the benefit of the-centre. - 


That Bengal can claim the duty on jute, 


whether in the form of an export duty oria 


provincial excise, needs no further emphasis. 
The ;production of jute is, ito a great extent, 


the cause of malaria in’ Bengal. But compared 


to other provinces the expenditure per ‘head 
on medical rélief is very low in Bengal. “The 
Primary Edueation Act has not been given 


as „H. Ghuznavi to ithe 


dum by Mr. A. H. | 
Indian. Table Conference (8rd Session). — 
ace dae 


the Perey Report, 
„©; Banerjee in the submitted 


motor spirit ‘is mee 
0. B the Third Round Table Conference 
PEUSEL, A9BBb ic Domain. G(gathi Resskoslection, Ha . 
: x MEss 


ion, Haridwar 
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stands: very low in the scale of eevee 
per head on education in comparison with - 
other provinces.* She is threatened ees 
minimum budget deficit of Rs. 2 crores each 
year in the immediate future} We have 


and U.P. respectively. The White me 
promises to Bengal at least half of the 
on jute collected within her borders, 

this minimum of 50 per cent will, it js a 
tend to become the maximum for a long tg 
to come. If. that is so, the revenue per bes 


al stands very low in ‘ns 

already seen that Bengal stand, J ee ne = Cee aN the Mi 

die scale of expenditure of public money per for Bengal will be only 2.9 rupees. It is onl july di 
head of the population. ‘The relatively back- the whole of the duty on jute together yi ihes 
Se Paancial position of Bengal does nos the distribution of the income-tax ON a suita)! e 
improve substantially under the Perey Award. þasis$ that can make Bengal approach i Al 

The approximate figures of revenue per head level of INCOME and z expenditure of ot He was £ 

under the Percy Award stand at 2.5, 7.3, 4 provinces, if not reach it. inst i 
7 ces for Beng ay, Madr a Rockere 

and 2.7 rupees for Bengal, Bombay , Madras § The Perey scheme of distributing a yn a 0! 
ERY Fook sort (192% Rei on population basis and the remainder on the te} a social 

4 ai CO et ea : ae “Committee, of the amount of personal income-tax collectel with preacher 

i RoT a 3 the provinces gives Bengal a fair share. aninst t 
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American Multimillionaire and Philanthropist iit 

| aime, pie 

By P. GOPALA KRISNAYYA, M. A., M. Se. Ih 1 


O be not only the richest of nearly two 
billion living human beings, but the richest 
human being of all time, is quite as phenome- 

nal as to be the Himalayas or the Great 
Canyon. 

No one but his own book-keepers and 
advisers—probably no single one of them—knows 
how big the Rockefeller fortune is. Probably no 
one else but Rockefellers son will ever know, 
because he has parted with great shares of his 
wealth to his children, No law compels him or 
them to confess the site of their fortunes to the 
rest of the world, His last will and testament will 
not solve the riddle because it will not specify 
fortunes: transferred during his lifetime, The 
fortune is partly in lands and buildings, partly in 
shares of railroads, oil companies and other 
business, partly in tax-exempt bonds, However 
uncertain we are about the fortune of Rockefeller 
we know he and his foundations have till now 
given over 51,000,000,000* in charities. 

John Davison Rockefeller of formal yeference 
and John D. of popular parlance, the world’s 
champion fo builder and ED money 
iver, was born m an humble cottage 
econ Mills, a village ee 


$1,is approximately equal to about Rs. 3-8.0 


in the State of 
New York on July 8, 1839. His father was ae 
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ail refini 


eh beth 

of quack doctor and a “resourceful w tin, Oil 
aggressive all round man of affairs. a te 01 
was a very pious and capable wort ing 
result of her training and discipline yp qe 
the achievements of her children. ho lH he 1 
was the second of five children pe te as 
William joined him in business: Bi ie usi 
became Mrs. Rudd and Mrs. u Toren 
younger brother Frank did not seem | ae 
got on well with his famous brother: a ted ne 
His boyhood was better calculate ig! 4 iat ir 


a village store-keeper than the i 
man ai “one of emer four A l 
according to Ludwig, the famous sokii Sa 
He was born and reared on & jl 
and did what most village boys St 
cows and picked potatoes for na 
He had very little education, Arin hi 
school about a stones throw fro S 
spasmodically until he was sisteei gt 


e was a cautious boy. He was Spe) 
school—rather mediocre. One Ha of a 
at was mental arithmetic. Be 


in the 80's when his 


thous 
he seller 


so little joy in his fortune 
nd reared in stern reality, he 
ay that easily became fixed in 
restraint. Hills shut him 
a around him and loyalty to 
in morally and physically. 
not only to “mind” 
two younger brothers to mind. 


self-preservation, as well as 


re 


‘as 
orl 


instinct ie -oti i 

; he MS. Jine, made him as secretive o i 

t ison jmily (SCP as he was ignorant of his 

ther wif fathers Oe abouts Undoubtedly he felt his 
a x 4 wW. ç td x . z 5 ere 

a suita) fathers sufferings and appreciated her necessities. 

roach i mother $ “played a prominent part in his life. 

SK i igion a A cae . 

of ath Religio a conformist. He believed in what was 

y He a ; He practised what it preached. 

ons feller believed that you had to be either 

a paid Dee hati or against a habit, for or against 

on the a Rel practice, just as his Bible and his 

ected wit o were either for the Lord or 


grater shid ypu 
minst the Lord. : 
igh the tallest business ladder of all time 
y to his final retirement in 1911, Rockefeller’s 
business ladder really had but seven rungs. 
September 26, 1855, when as an youth of 
sixteen he became an errand boy and clerk in a 
retail and wholesale firm in Cleveland, Ohio. 
_ In 1858, at nineteen he bought a half partnership 
in a produce business that combined retailing 
with buying and selling on commission for 
wt of town sellers and buyers. An old 
tivetisement Says it dealt in ‘grain, fish, water, 
ne plaster, coarse fine solar and dairy salt.” 


Ih 1862 when twenty-three he branched into 


«il refining i i 
1 and marketing 
but without burning: reduce e AEN 


HN DAVISON ROCKEFELL 
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- the final selling himself 


world emperor of oil. For thirty years his oil 
trust was the dreadnought of the oil trade, the black 
devil of politics, the envy of predatory business, 
model for good and bad trusts, and stimulator- 
in-chief of punitive and remedial legislation. His 
trust was intangible, unlocatable, unarrestable, 
owned nothing, made nothing, sold nothing, told 
nothing and trusted almost nothing to paper. 
Yet for a generation it ruled the oil world, the 
railroad world and much of the banking world, 
political world and newspaper world. 

It was a point of view, a gentleman’s 
agreement, “many souls with but a single 
thought.” It evaded and broke old common law 
and specially made statute law like the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, but so subtly that even a trust 
busting era almost failed to prove its illegality. 
The same men owned many oil companies— 
usually but not always called standard—each of 
which had its own officers. They centralized 
vision, finance, policy. They decentralized execu- 
tion. The power was central, the blame was 
local, the profits went to all stockholders. “It 
accomplished by strategy what could not be 
accomplished by assault--- It did indirectly what 
it was prohibited from doing directly.” 

In 1894 when fifty-five and about to retire 
from active business he annexed a second huge 
fortune by extending his ownership of iron mines 
in Minnesota until his holdings became necessary 
to the success of the mammoth steel trust 
organized by J. P. Morgan in the twentieth 
century. In this master stroke Rockefeller did 
despite his alleged 


complete retirement. - ; ; 
Ta 1895 when fifty-six he tried letting his 


ful, 9 hin, Oil refining -€ his produce bridges behind iness ladder stand without his constant attention. 
His mi eray one? tae three years old. “Almost nee TE rom detre coniro OR Banos 
mat Ping the wae it Rockefeller believed in ffairs without, however, advertising the fact to the 
: jon a iest, aves ankle first instead of N world. He retained the presidency. 
i w pl n 1865 wh 5 r 5 i 
who M he was a aen twenty-five he went into oil for all In 1911 when seventy-two after hearing the — 
yo EB his bys: North and ` sta ed ther ` r f United States Supreme Court rule that he had been — 
3g Monova with e To. erat his ree” he an unfair business builder for forty years he 
m i inet Runes ie took in his backer’s tonal aie from even nominal contact with 
j r himsel] q Ai tlager, and later the his business /adder. | DA SAA 

vids A wy l No ane Jfarkness. He concentra- Rockefellers business ladder ero ae ~ 
IC i tike Util ousiness took his thought. bean stalk and carrie . re was 
aa Ue wt Of his ee Sshties did other enterprises no toilful climbing noone by h et ae adc 
Yor [ x an nested ù re f S Was not a speculator. all pitched and spaced when san i 
do an gt or a supl oS industrial enterprises He started as 
dirt A s D igs oil busi RS Income not needed to 
d Sundari rae When thi deman 
» biê rail ley mpany oae he organized the ae ra 

ACSI q i mi ce g 

e maaka erais, “Witt himself te Hlow he tin 

Saye TO Years, Whe He Was undisputed oil Seta 
ich unmean > When ab - A to recor 

Ve ed brai essary 1k Sorbing competitors 7 
oy. Š i and is ants, but retained and 
2 Whew tO Went ave, ability, making 

fas Ol T for eoan spa 
§Sprasiy Lrust usc? he organized” 
3% ERN tne | Sete engdi 
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he was thirty-three paul me me ED 
i 3 i American Congress refus 
in 1913, when the America g mur 


his $ 100,000,000 foundation, 


harter Sas 
o condemned more than probably any 


dreaded and 


citizen in America, He was Tyo ee 
vestigated, investigated agam, “dared” to “show 
G D 


treated with fear and 
face, indicted for 
but always “went 

his father had 


his face” inthe oil fields, i 
respect when he did show his 
conspiracy and almost tried, 
alone about his business ] an 
disciplined him to do. He did not defenc 
himself. He did not carry the war into the 
Press. He kept still but kept right on making 
money and getting his fist around the world’s 
; silent and 


as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
if 


oil trade, ‘Those were sagaciously 
| widely opulent days. : 
i What kind of man is Rockefeller ? What 


is he like? What is his personality? Is he 
“taciturn and mysterious” as Emil Ludwig told 
the Press after a short visit in 1928 and after 
deciding to write a biography of Rockefeller. His 
deeds are a better personality sketch than any 
impressionist can paint or mould. 

‘At ninety-four he is physically what you have 
seen filmed at the movies and photographed in 
newspapers. Many have been surprised that one who 
looks so old is really alive, playing golf, giving 
away new dimes* and telling stories with swear 


words in them. One American editor wrote 
recently that “John D. must have started 
to be a tremendously old man at a very 


early age; he looks like a mammified hold-over 
from pre-historic times compared with nis looks 
when he first got the world by the tail.” 
The following is today’s Rockefeller’s time 
~ budget or daily routine, carefully scheduled in 
advance : 
f 6-30 A. M., gets up 
- 7-8 reads morning papers 
8 breakfasts 
8-30—8-45 plays numerica or chats 
8-45—10 attends to business affairs 
10-15—12 plays nine holes of golf 
eu ule baih and rest 
-15—3 lunches, plays numeri 
3—5 takes auto ne, oo 
5% rests, is read to or chats 
boa 
— S10 plays numerica, visits, listens to music 
by his valet or house guest, sometimes he 


radio or moving picture show 
10 retires, 


Other Rockefeller characteristics i 

many tales scattered through a u 

iographies of him. His first personal biograph 
a woman, sets the pace. His severest Konie 
another woman, lauds his business characteristics 
Friends, sen and foes unite in photograph: 
Ing, painting and cartoon i ice 
sey enti ng him as the following 


Rockefeller is extremely simple in his living 


— 


* A dime is equal to about 4 annas, 
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and travelling, for a millionaire with howl 
scattered nearly all over the United States, “me 


to have anything in the world that Money ç l 
buy, he leads an extremely simple life, ~ “ould 


Rockefeller is thrifty but not stingy, “wy niceties 
I asmoker I could not afford that” he i sqcludit 
wealthy friend who had just thrown away ial = Poel 
cigar. His economy is that of the conservation. ld gat 
not the miser., He hates waste as nay? | Joyal 
abhors a vacuum and idealism a sterile life if with § 
refuses to be imposed upon even in smu to CoN 
purchases not because he cares for the money He felt 
but because his “inoney’s worth” is as sacred 4 He nev 
a moral principle. š Roel 
Rockefeller is courageous and self-confidens he gave 
Tt has taken courage to live his simple life to to his | 
give in the way he believes best, to flock “hy | ema 
himself and to live his businesss life believing Roel 
in his own uprightness and idealism as he says he | salesma 
always did. He rivalled Walt Whitman in being f Ms ext 
“a simple separate person ... ultimate in his Roci 
own right.” well as 
Rockefeller is unexcitable, aeapable of surface Sarl ¢ 
agitation. His emotions knew no freshets or a 
spring floods. He inherited a poker heart and face. Rae 
At over ninety he has a heart beat of fifty-four, ag 
This psychological endowment he conserved, for Ne 
it gave him control of himself and leadership of Rae 
others. His partners “seldom knew what he was = oA 
thinking but he always knew what we wee f 3 ino 
thinking.” wi h 
Rockefeller is not intimate. If he ever had Ka í 
talent for intimacy he curbed it. Intimacy meus i cm i 
dependence and reciprocation. Neither could have Sti 
built his fortune the way he built it. ma | lay Oth 
He is persistent. Once haying tasted: railron i te 18 | 
rebates, he never gave them up. Once having eo a 
decided that he would change world hatet in A 
world adulation he “turned the trick” in oe ohn 
ways and big ways as thoroughly as he won n Sh 
business deals. Told that he must play gel | i ae 
die, he played golf and stopped doing or, Win atl 
ing or feeling whatever did not contribute 1 ae 
prolonging his life. i TN 
Rockefeller is punctuality itself, because 1. fa) 
says, “a man has no right to occupy %° the 2“ 
time unnecessarily.” alitet Posed 
Rockefeller is politeness personified. Por: listen 
was a system, an asset and a necessity. m tompa, 
case. Many a time his apple cart could ea He M 
have been kicked over by an abse He «al 
superlative politeness, while bad tempe! taste 
have lost his leadership entirely. When P ) 
unsuccessfully for his trusts’ minutes 1 


he did not refuse or look ugly or Snap * 


expect of us; it would leave a lastan 

pleasant impression of this day's expe 

Rockefeller is innately refined, He Ui 
clothes, nice manners, nice language, © 
nice relations even among. intimates 


hones 
Able 
Could 


“Were 


; courtesy: He dislikes vulgarity, 
niceties one vulgarity of display. 


including iler is loyal and inspires loyalty. His 


tol y 
balls Rocke eer and his secretaries are devotedly 
tionis old gates path to glory has not been strewn 
natur oyal. segoats. His loyalty, however, was 
e E acknowledged his leadership. 


workers who owl e p. 
small f t oana loyalty to oil pioneers and inventors. 
noney, He felt 


7 > . 
: reunion. 
Be ver went to the oilmen’s reu 
i Ae keel is dutiful. From his first earnings 
i duty pennies to his church. He reiterated 


te fis Bible class that it was “religious duty to 
mae H ‘all we can and to give all we can.” vi 
ieving Rockefeller is convincing. He was a superior 

€ f lesman, so obviously superior that he forces 


ays he 
being 
n hi 


his extreme modesty to concede it. 

Rockefeller is generous in spots with small as 
well as large sums of money. His giving dimes 
sems stingy and silly, but giving gold eagles 


gel fom his fortune would be almost equally 
iL fie stingy, more silly and socially injurious to 
y-four, boot, But any _way year after year since 
1, for 113 his public charities haye on the 
hip of average exceeded $ 2,000,000 a year. They say 
ie Was in addition he does private charities, unknown 


‘ren to his publicity agents 


vere | 
$ 100,000 a year, 


on an average of 
He has lacked the social sense 


shad ae (emonstrativeness to show where he might 
means R : een generous oftener without violating his 
| have standards of justifiable giving. 


Other 


characteristics i 
lroad ac laracteristics of him are as follows. 


above enc; b S 
ove social posing. His home has never 


aving fj been a 

a a ae oe of revelry and he is perhaps the 
Jitile hobnobed? ae of wealth who has not 

von in ig ae the titled and great of Europe. 

rolf or deh y militant. He wants what he 


think- 
ute 10 


he it 
s Tek it but he does not want 
ad „Safe and sure. He can 


aru it c 
Holes, y , militancy ig not violent. He is 


y retiring 
0, ie Y training almost self-effacing, by nature 
others Pioneers R Just a plain ordinary man,” 
tengs reat sou] r According to Joe ‘Davison, 
l is 0 ` 
A he eae zs a Dan E the a magn 
ily q ; compellin 
east) thionsh companionable P g, & g00 


Sonn D NOt at a once he admits 
le cal j! imistic gloomy or uncheerful.” 
Stow OPtim| Y nature and b es 
Step? a NSM “sag: and y training. 
tuning pessimis emg opportunity in every 
“hasse He RE _ Seeing disaster in every 
tar pately fond? ceedingly tolerant, He 

: os music, He is an 
X orld merchant, world 
Nas remained surpri- 


ut} on ey; 
nq “ang ety thi Street lingo, a 


A Droh: PlOgresa e American. is open- 
oes (ois a ne teetotaller 
i komd fronton, oS Serious by nature, 
He ded) Managing earned to play after 
nline, about his è world trust, “Hess: 


lf-trained y 
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‘and : ms 
spiritual catalyst,—he enables millions to co- 


- mankind. 


‘inability to 


“unearned increment 


Uis 


Library 
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hitching. He is keen of wit, though — i 
i g A gh not wi 
in the popular sense of the word. He n 


Emersonially as “harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice.” 

Having dilated upon all the worthwhile 
characteristics of this really extraordinary man 
let us see his other side. He is above all “a 
lone wolf.” He is disingenuous, furtive, evasive 
slippery, truthful in words but untruthful in 
meaning. He evaded legal perjury, but used 
moral perjury to get the same result, He is 
secretive and stealthy. “He would talk 
about anything except business,” said an old 
associate, “business he would never discuss.” 
He is inculpable, unmistaken and unrepentant. 


Neyer once has he publicly acknowleged a 
business wrong on his own part. In the 
American Senate enquiry, unperturbed he 


answered that he sought his country’s greatness 
as well as his own. “Let none presume to 
measure the irregularities of Michael Angelo 
and Socrates by village scales.” He is neither 
educated, cultured nor studious. Walter Page 
said “lacking in social versatility.” If he has 
read little he has thought less. It is hard to 
understand his imperyiousness to what goes by 
the names of “academic education” and “culture.” 
Carnegie died of a broken heart because after 
all that he had done and hoped for peace, the 
civilized nations, including his own, had gone 
into a devastating and brutal world war. It is 
inconceivable that even Rockefeller’s extremest 
eulogist could suspect him of ever suffering for 
an ideal or for others suffering in any such 
way. He is essentially unimaginative, , but yet 
creative in this sense, that out of other's imagina- 
tion he has fashioned history-making organiza- 
tions. - y 7 4 
Master promoter of co-operation 1m business 
philanthropy, he himself remains the 
operate but bimet remains unchanged, 
similated, a foreigner. ; ; 
RE pathetically alone among his foundations 
and monuments. He even, shuns the thought 
that his giving has earned for him and for. 
“He ends his life as he began it, in 
isolation, four miles from the City of New Mork, ` 
Roa a opens 
‘outines and extremes, 1s Tuk ( x 
Byery little village has a Rockefeller all its own ; 
for Rockefeller is the full length mirror of his _ 
time. He symbolizes American IRE 
represents Americas rapid growth and it 
improve its co-operation throug! 
‘mach rapidly enough 


“machinery i, 
governmental ma aur ae ERI 
etary men from gaining disproportionate 
‘prevent e i nts tor their business ‘an 


symbolizes above all 
Succes a V American. 


i NDER the American system, where 
i u the Constitution guarantees freedom 
of speech, freedom of Press and 
freedom of conscience, no individual 
or government has in theory the right to 
dictate to the adult what he shall read any 
more than what he shall think. One of the 
most familiar sayings attributed to Lincoln 
was that no man is good enough to be another 
man’s master. Yet censorship, which has 
always been the tool of some sort of tyranny, 
is in full swing in America. 

The United States Congress recently 
passed a law authorizing censorship of obscene 
or seditious literature by Customs officials. 
It prohibits importation into the United 
States from any foreign country of “any book, 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, 
circular, print, picture or drawing containing 
any matter advocating or urging treason or 
insurrection against the United States or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United 
‘States or containing any threat to take the 
life or inflict bodily harm upon any person 
in the United States, or any obscene book, 
pamphlet, „paper, writing, advertisement, 
ee ee ree oF other 

sentation, Ngure, or image on or of paper 
or other material, or any cast, instrument, or 
other article which is obscene or immoral, or 
ay oe me medicine, or any article whatever 
or the prey ention of conception or for causin 
unlawful abortion, or any lottery ticket, or 
any printed paper that may be used re a 
lottery ticket, or any advertisement of any 
lottery.” Thus America is saved again ! 

Under the new law over 700 books have 
been refused admission, 400 Spanish, 200 
_ French, 100 English and a dozen in Gale 
and Italian. They include many of ey 
classics of Europe. Defending the exclusion, 

officer of the Customs Department said: ” 
“In passing upon such literature the burea 


has considered, primarily, 
pressionable minh 
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By SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D. 


statutes, according to the courts, aim to protect—je 
the young and In examining ihe 


inesperieneed; 7 
text it is sought to determine if the psychologie f y 
be to create in tie [i 


effect of the language would 
mind of the individual libidinous thoughts, and 
unduly excite the sexual functions or arouse th 
animal passions.” 

There is much difference of opinion « 
to what is obscene and what is not. Morality 
is relative. The Roman Catholic Church 
ordained in 1633 that Christendom should noii 
take the moral risk of thinking that the 
earth revolved round the sun. ‘Therefor, 
Galileo was censured and condemned. Some 
years ago the short clothes now wor by 
‘American women would have been considered 
obscene. Nearly all of the movies would have 
been considered obscene. Many books tht 
now pass muster would also have bea 
considered pornographic. 


at the prese! 
by the Unit 
he late 
phy and ( 
tblished, is 
asnrship, 

te Americ 
erides their 
pomogray 
USES sexu 
lich a reago, 
at poem 
Piole wrorld 
tleit sex 
The cow 


WHAT IS an IMMORAL Book ? 


puch isun 

That customs officials should hav | n the T 
authority to exclude from the United A EA be 
any publication which seems to them piid al 
immoral character is preposterous: nat it Bust as uy 
principal weakness of censorship 15 | | 
limits are very difficult, if not impos | a 
to define so as to prevent abuse of pov, ac 


sharply differs as to what is censorable f 


occur in this zone. Narrow persons a Pr 
hang the charge of obscenity upon Ne Mo 
pictures, movies and plays which ee 
deserve it. Moreover, it seems Ta x hog 


to be so concerned about keep? a 
obscenity out. The home product 
and there is more of it here m 
States. The plain truth is 
-countries have not much on Am 
way of indecent literature- = 
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dian is competent to decide “Romeo and Juliet” that won’ do for: the 
wdian 1 


nati an ey shall or shall not read. squeamish ? 
hat they Si 7 e IREA EA 
ha o may be those among us who het itan gladiators full of characteristic 
x ay there those privileges,” said Senator PeCksnittery swallow a camel, but strain at æ 
y abus 


vasionally abuso, that ia same men, ma gnat. I have not known any Puritans, evem 

a > privileges W é wet TF ; : 

abuse those Wea man is not capable of of the purest tay serene, to admit that the 
or may not read without great classical offender against obscene 


Cue hat is fit to be J] o aag ; 
1a aif. then that man is not anguage and improper stories is ; 
ii a ir eae to select his own represen- Se OSes proper stories is the King 


pee myn fe a b n apel a : 

tect—ia, f irsted ar sovernment. Some believe in the James version of the Holy Bible. There are 

RES ate stated by Edmund Burke that the „people many odd tales in the Book of Judges as there: 

OS oged inepe ig be protected from themselves by are in : o 

a h beanie to be Pree commnuriity. E e A ae e in Chaucer. The story of Ruth, much 
and p the super Ae ae 


bi which is adopted by the government of quoted in the evangelical churches, is certainly 
* Musolini and the government of the Lh ta Pome spicy. And how about the voluptuous. 
atthe present time. But it saou C noi Doa oped strophes of the Song of Solomon? In 1895, 


nion aspi. he United States as a governmental policy.” i 
the United Sta g } 
oral one Mr. Wise, of the State of Kansas, sent a 


Chori || The late D. H. Lawrence’s booklet “Porno- quotation from the Holy Writ through the 

uld mt ply and Obscenity,” which has just been United States mails, and was found guilty of 

hat the oe is a treatise of power and passion on mailing obscene matter. 

ereforg eN To D ue Be Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, author and 
a mi Bee sae sae ae Oe aE we sociologist, in his important work Twilight 

za i pomography R 7 2 PE E r of Christianity has included an anthology of 

> a mses sexual f li eae Syaa S ARS _’ scriptural obscenity, a few samples of which 

ild have f au iecings ? lawrence dismissed E ae a below: 

kks that f eee as canting hypocrisy. “Half the ~ P e 


at poems, pictur - : i - 30- 2 1 13: verses 12 and 14.. 
e beng Poems, pictures Genesis 19 : 30-38. 2 Samuel 13: verses 12 and 14 
i hole world a great i TE stories of the 2 Sorrel 16: 21. Genesis 30: 15, 16. Genesis- 
he at by virtue of the beauty 3g: 14, 18, Leviticus 19: 29. Ezekiel 16 : 15. Genesis. 


their sex 
we sex appeal.” 38: 8 10. Genesis 12: 15, 18, 19. Ezekiel 14: 9. 


le court he $ a : : r 14: 21. Luke: 
Ae ee held that any book is obscene Jeon a ie eet rae tes 19: 24. 
sil ithe dere een eee This throws Genesis 19 : 8. 
| Stat fierg, © endless imbeciliti -i 
begs s imbecilities, for it I do not believe that there should be 


Nite > te questi 
vel i allusion to k tion. Almost any 7 
8 AS tnbecon ex may be argued 


"Mee it ig i ung in this 


censors to act as watch-dogs of our morali 
But the moral experts, the professional 


1 moral Republic ; 7 ul dv q 

X ama p oming it is also ok >  sin-hounds, have not yet seriously advocate 

Peal” has g also obscene. nsoring and sterilizing the Christian epic. 
lee gf cone ccome so much the  CeRSOMns 


. ivi rti f it are too 
Orsat; > Perhaps the lascivious portions 0 
ae woo that the sophisti- p very dangerous to 


i se girls j : oss to be “civilized” 
“to it gg « an gurls in the United Sree ie Anybody can borrow an 

P unabridged and unexpurgated Bible, or go to 
he “tron Pr, a Y. M. G. A. lamasery and read the Word 
Met ee gladi ge MaD of God, and verify the above references for- 
1, ttn ayo ators of this country haye himself to be convinced of the essential sound- 


ay 
«book ee answer aq vation. But why are the 
5 Pure, adequately asto ness of my observa enerally loud in their 


rature Seems that most of Christian theologues, generary | ; ae 
0 West, with of demand for censorship, so magnificently a : 


ji 


e@ 
he g » Is Cu 9 se Oe) Sig 
istoph, n  ĉasily ocon a iA pe ieiore of the new censor— 
a Jop anes, Tenia Bu 0! ee z mp, that it prohibits the importation 

Witt, Stern, ctronias eS Beate one ure. There are many foreign 
belais, ve ee hich for the most part. 
cussions of far-reaching 
anges, which it is very 
“tfere and there the author 
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jis so impressed with the hopelessness of legal 


change in the present system that he 
resort to force, if nothing else 
serves. That alone will render importation 
of the whole book impossible. 

“Many of the classics of modern economics 
will be put on this new index expurgatorious,” 
points out Professor Chaffee of the Harvard 
Law School. “Lhe law will prevent a loyal 
citizen from obtaining from abroad the works 
of Marx, Proudhon, Bakunin, or Stirner. Even 
if we could wisely dispense with these left- 
wing books, much less radical publications will 
de excluded.” For example, one of the sanest 


A PLANET AND A STAR 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


XLIII 


YT was incredible, but it was true. 
As the aeroplane shot up high into the 
heayens the first rays of the rising sun 
‘appeared in the east, the rosy mist curtain of 
Raba being in the distance and the glory of the 
:sun-rise was before our eyes. But we had no 
‘eyes for any of these. We were looking 
at Narga. She was a little out of breath, 
her lips were slightly open, and her 
bosom was heaving gently. She must have come 
“away in a hurry for the great wealth of her hair 
oe {ose in a seud over her shoulders 
4 » There was a look of fear i 
n her eyes, mingled with an Secon of relict 
for the moment she was not the hich riestess 
gitted with almost miraculous powers "te all 
Pompo; beautiful beyond the most wond rfi 
‘dream of loveliness yet weak and ti i 3 
becomes one of the gentle sex, We kn a ha 
ees had beg left behind at ns ao ie 
r pi and we we arryi i A 
fair woman who had aie. Saree: pir G 
alera loye. RE Caa 
aruchi and I exchanged a look 
simultaneously formed oo andou 
erdene, y 7 vie Soule 
here was not the slightest. 
It was now quite clear ae See a E 
had meant when he had told us that ae eae 
earry with us a living evidence of our ae ae 
_ were now leaying behind ; 
prophetic _ vision had foreseen what wa 
complished fact. ne 
a was the living evi 
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discussions of contemporary 
social thought which has had a] iog 
the United States is Bertrand Wa a 
Proposed Roads to Freedom. Th : 
importation of this book from Farin ' 
be forbidden because of its in w 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 E 
anarchist songs. Manifestly, the ae 
law assumes that the American peol? ue 
so stupid that it is unsafe to let Ci bi ind: 
anything about revolutions, because fai mich y% 
would immediately become converted, patel ut 
seems a sad state of affairs. È ie 
ahi some fr 
him an 


Politica, | ra t 


al 
Marachi’s lit 


stip, He t 
wel to h 
bas eibin y 
Narga’s 
which wa 
reed dowr 
tind anc 
composed 
was Invited 

If the Master had told us that Naga MPS quits p 
join us when we left Opi on our homenatl Posing ont i 
it might have led to unexpected complications Be mim Na, 
bewildered astonishment might have four Ey broth 
in some indiscretion, either of speech ori fe first 
The Master knew what was going 10 havh) He happ 
he would express ini Er side 9 


no opinion nov wo y 
anyrbiue to interfere with the freedom Sete 
choice. oe than 
We might haye searched every county t ^ lug 
and we might not have ound W re) RAN 
Narga, -She was not only incomparab T r 3 lepari 
but she had attained a wisdom an l 
which placed her on a level higher 
while her psychic powers were 
comprehension. 
Narga, who was sitting on 2 ate 
stood up and stretched out her pan 
Raba ! Raba P she cried, < BY i 
be 


bids thee farewell for all tpe for 
again set eyes upon thy glory 9% 
service,’ The VE T cam? jon 
of despair and she burst out in & ae 

_ We were very much surpris? 
distressed. We had never thous 
was like other women, or could be 
to tears. We had seen her - 
strength, in her queenly im 
possession of her strange P 


mood seemed quite i 
know how to z 


ain in breaking them. 
; ; up all that seemed n 
sine - life which alone seemed 
l i 
g tt Ee How can I help 
wort lost? Yet if I had the 
ne back to Opi. It has been 
oen me for months and my 
tie heart is yours, 


m l ab Orlon with infinite, tenderness 
ook her hand and pressed 1t. : 

-a bought in some cups of tea pna 
mimt D biscuits. Our larder was we 

> anil ees the large supply of Specially 

aye ve had originally brought with 

ee is perfect preservation we had 


ich was 1 } was > 
Ila stores with large quantities of fine 


Te nuts, beans and other wholesome food 
iin the places we had visited. Marachi 
Msome fruit and offered it to Narga who 


| him and took one. 


iruchi's little cabin was the best on board 
dip, He took out from it everything that 
wl to him and placed all his things in 
nseibin which would be sharel between 
l Narga’s bag was taken into Maruchi’s 
i which was quite comfortable. There were 
fel down bed and an easy chair, a small 
Sant and a mirror, Narga, who was now 

ad and had recovered her self-posses- 
ted to haye a look at her room and 
£ pleased with it. 


common 
34 Invitel ma to sit by her side. 
Met, she said ‘sit next to mia’ 

: ne she called ma brother and 
of hee ruchi and Orlon sat on 


a eyebrows and smiled 
StY with the Spy, Jomel ? 


ehed, oy 
D him | sou a are very much 
ure? A Ot great help in hasten- 


archly. 


aught the 
aros had been 
take Jomel away 


ly 

am 

toen ae an 
e R © Observed 
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wer monk 
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not very 
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visit to Heperon, but he refused to tell 
thing more and left us wondering,’ 
The master knows anything that he wishes to: 
know, for nothing is hidden from him. He has 
even told me how it is done but I cannot explain 
it. There is some subtle power possessed by the 
higher adepts of throwing light into the darkness 


us any-- 


of the future and foreseeing events still to. 
happen. What seems Strange to me is that I 
have had no message from the Master, and I 


don’t know what he thinks of me? 

‘So far as we could understand the Master 
knew of this step that you have taken but he 
expressed no opinion and merely said events can-- 


not be diverted from their appointed course. But. 
how could the Master send you a message ?’ 
‘That is beyond your knowledge and your: 


understanding. You know the Master possesses . 
several powers for which you cannot account.’ 

‘So do you,’ 

‘Well, there are spirit and soul messages as: 
well as those you send through ether? 

I asked no other questions and Narga became: 
silent. She cupped her chin in her hands and 
gazed at the planet which we had left a short 
while ago and which was rapidly receding in the- 
distance. The sunlight was now flooding the sky- 
all around. 

The veil of rosy vapour which hung over: 
Mars was thick in certain places and thin in 
other places. The geographical features of the- 
planet could be sometimes clearly and again ` 
dimly distinguished. We could see the mountain 
crests, white in some places with the snow flash-~ 
ing in the sunlight and red in others. The 
placid stretches of sea and lake were visible as 
through a pink glass, while the outlines of large. 
cities could be made out. à 

Maruchi handed Narga a pair of powerful 
field glasses and Narga continued to watch the 
planet she had left through them. The Bonne 
was travelling at a tremendous speed. Gradually 
the view of Mars became blurred and me saw 
only a large mass about which hung a rosy haze. 


Narga sighed gently and put down the glasses. - 
She eae at me and said, ‘We are jgvinp very 
fast. It must be wary. cold up here. How is it. 
that I don’t feel it? a 

ithe ale outside is so great that we tous be - 
frozen to death in a short time if we ae T 2o > 
equipment for the production of artificial heat.. 
; ; 
ome andae Narga how the airship had hean 
made impervious to the cold surrounding t à ; 
machine was in fact hermetically close peace y 
for the aperture through which the a a : 
breathed was allowed to aaa nye ace ; 
automatically and was so ar “honed Nam 
4 < venerated by electricity and 
ieee atte rulated. We maintained 
empél which was comfortably 
t we had not only to- 


em 
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keep out the cold but to produce air artificially 


1 j + Tapoa cA 
so that we might breathe and live. Narga saw 
and then 


spoke to Maruchi, ‘You are a great and a 


wonderful people. : i 
Maruchi shrugged his shoulders. ‘Yes, we are 
mechanics and inventors of machines 


great as E 


but what do we know of the higher things, 
do we understand of the powers that you and the 
Master possess ?” 

“True, but if it had not been for your marvell- 
ous inventions we would have never met,’ and she 
smiled at us graciously. 

After some time Narga retired to her own 
room, Ganimet, who had passed more or less a 
sleepless night, went to sleep as he would have 
to relieve Nabor in a few hours. Maruchi, Orlon, 
‘and myself discussed the .extra-ordinary events 
of the last few days. 

Maruchi said, Orlon, I have not yet congra- 
tulated you. Tndeed, I find it dificult even now 
to believe that Narga is in this ship travelling 
with us to our own planet.’ 

‘I can scarcely realize my own good fortune. 
Warga is so far above me that I cannot under- 
‘stand how she has come down to my level and 
agreed to share my humdrum life.’ 

_ ‘What strikes me as most wonderful,’ I said, 
4s that in his distant hermitage Ashan knew 
everything and yet he made no sign. He regrets 
this decision of Narga to come away with us tor 
‘you will remember that when he spoke of a living 
evidence of our visit he said he wished it were 
otherwise, but he would do nothing to prevent 
things taking their course.’ 

Maruchi said, ‘The Master must have had his 
reasons. We cannot conceive what they were, but 
the fact that he sent no thought message to Narga 
is significant. There is undoubtedly some great 
purpose behind this new turn in Narga’s life.’ 


‘You, Maruchi, I said, ‘dreamed of arriag 
-of we planets and your dream has Bea fulfilled? 
ie am delighted beyond words, answered 
faruchi. ‘When Orlon marries Narga the t 
pines pi be united in holy wedlock? gr 
pray I may proye worthy of her, said Or 
When the day passed Narga Gi agen 
wate ing the stars and peering into the blackness 
‘of such a night as is possible only in space. Sh 
spoke mostly to me, though her eyes ose 
sayed to Orlon. These two exercised complete Se 
oae were no furtive glances, no 
nts, no squeezi S 
Tae knew that at the end Seas se 
ney would become man and wife a dane 
knowledge was sufficient. Of course, ae es 


light sprang to their eyes when they looked at 


-each other, but they were | 
strong hold upon ‘hanes wee kepta 
demonstrated the greatness of her be by i 


not only to Raba but to the planet eae 


‘was born. Love had conquered all but Narsa time 


greater than a mere lo 
were years of stern 


was far vex tal 
and there Sick TH 
behind her. Self ia 
For a long time Narga remaij 3 ioŭld 
then she spoke slowly and thoni Sileny ge? 
addressing any one in particular ul H 
called boundless because its horan Th al 
when one is on the high seas age tothe 
seas compared with the sea of Spa hata 2 
of a drop in the ocean buta went We , 
than a drop in this ocean. Tt is spac dl is Orlon wate 
us a definite idea of the infinite. We that pf} As we | 
be able to compass space but we can an apt a 
it and that is our first claim to the higher as i i 
if names at 


of intelligence. To be able to navigate thls she nat 
without getting. lost was regarded as a a way 
il ay 


triumph, but what words of praise are ady 
for the navigators in the sea of space ? Def esy senten 
think we might get lost in this real ahe S revel 
sea, my wise brother ? concluded Y Being 
turning to me with a smile. | eee 
‘We certainly would lose our wayifi tmncentratic 
had been no landmarks. But infinite as trod ami 
sea through which we are passing it is df mith close < 
over with floating and flying islands for Wit for a 
we can steer when we seek a port. In ouei ite word ai 
that part of space in which the solar sysh otsionally 
whirling is a known sea for there are thetHmo or sey 
we know and they may be worlds like yompigo and he 
ours. If it could be possible for us to go ki Il aay 
the solar system then we would find ouh which aa 
in an unknown sea, though even Wah Nam smi 
would be no question of losing our way. | You i 
“That is the wonder of it all. Even Muah by 
fearful darkness you cannot get lost. Thei lis in | 
lighthouses everywhere in this infinite 3 pises A 
as warnings of danger but as harbor Bontent py 
And while everything else moves space MA his eyes th 
at rest.’ : i More than 
_ It was fairly late when Narga reir a Slom a 
night. Besides the pilot we had settled £ 
three of us should keep awake ) 
a watch of two hours each. 
that one of us should be waking and 
case Narga should feel nervous or WA 
in the course of the night. 


jamel a 


of 


XLIV jy 1 Re 

The night passed uneventfully: out SBP ie 

a very early riser and she Came gi m 
¢ 


room after her morning _ablution® 
She greeted us cordially ap 
through the closed mica panes 


also b 
g sul 


ig you like to learn to read our langu- 
Pets; 
iVoüld Y ; 
o TES in with the names 
Eiin Bubiletus begin Maoh whe. fest 
Cain Y imple sentences. Teach me firs 
l j 


sif object of mouth and then we can take up 


| jy wor 


hat areh book” ne lessons began and Maruchi and 
f And m Narga’s progress with much interest. 
VAU l patched eD P 4 . ; 
orld is If Orlon pei expected Narga proved to be an 
ce that] As we learner. I pointed out the 


ick 
and a quics í 3 A ane ir 
La Tits lying about us and she learned their 


higher of janes at once. At first I sro Jong poms 
rigate thls she naturally felt some difficulty in acquiring 
Bs | a nay of pronouncing these words, but she 
> are als lamed 0 large number of words and several 
20? Difesy sentences very quickly. It was not merely 
real shel] hy repetition which is the usual method of 
luded Xf memorizing that she learned new words and 
wniences, She had an extraordinary power of 
way Hf oneentration, Whenever I mentioned a new 
e a tf mnl and explained its meaning she would listen 
1g it is with close attention and then fix her mind upon 
ds for iit for a moment. She knew and remembered 
In one the word at once. As we went on I tested her 
olar sy owsionally by putting 
re the i Torl or sentence I had taught her a little while 
ike yof aso and her answer was invariably correct. 


T expressed astonishment at the ease with 


ae acquiring a new language and 


Narga smi 
‘You musin’ 
sint forget,’ 
ie y by the Master aoe fi 
Method for ¢ 
a 


le may J at 


as ay 


she said, ‘that I was 
rive years and he has 
ae ultivating the memory. He 
chanical - systems and he is not, 


DY "i s à 

i eyes ites? Stimulating the intellect, In 
„ouf thn a p Petition of words is nothing 
ena ¥slom and We Parrot’s education. He taught us- 
ttle A Profond CAd Several books deal” with 
oe, a! © Master lems The only memory 
uf i es, but „Values is the memory of past 

u he Master » possessed by very few. 

be seas : 
OY can po e that. this particular 

y, limited ext nee 

Tt is ent. It is in reality an 


erson witk, an intellectual possession, 
e iit powers may 
high 
accept 


i opinion: of the “past 


those that appear 


a question about some’ 


He has- 
Selects. on] broach him to seek © 
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Narga laughed pleasantly. ‘Since 
of my life is to be spent in 
right that you should know about me the littlle 
there is to tell. There is an ancient town, at 
one time the capital of a powerful kingdom, 
between Opi and Sipri, It is now a small town 
with many magnificent ruins all around it. My 
ancestors were allied to the royal family and 
had a great reputation for learning. They were 
in easy circumstances but not particularly wealthy. 
My father specially was greatly respected for 
his learning and wisdom. I was an only child 
and was brought up with great care. My mother 
who was a very beautiful woman and of a very 
gentle disposition, died when I was twelye years 
of age and I was left wholly to my father’s’ 
care, and he treated me more like a son than a 
daughter. I was a -yery serious child and spent 
most of my time studying with my father. 
Children of my own age did not attract me much. 
Perhaps I was somewhat precocious for I remem- 
ber that even as a little girl I used to ask my 
father many questions on intricate subjects and he 
seemed to be pleased that I had inherited the 
family tradition of a desire for knowledge. When- 
I was about sixteen years old my father suggest- 
ed that I should be married so that I might not 
be left unprotected when he was gone. I vehe- 
mently protested saying T would never marry 
as no young men attracted me and I had made 
up my mind that I would deyote my life to the 
pursuit of knowledge. My father was somewhat 
surprised but he did not insist on my marriage 
and left me free to follow my own inclination. 


It was about this time that Ashan, who in- 
those days used to travel occasionally, came to 
our house and stayed some’ time with us. You 
have seen’ him and you know how great he is. 
He looked then as he looks now for the passing 
years appear to touch him very lightly. I mee 
not only deeply impressed by his’ personality pat 
I was also astonished by the reverence shown him- 
by my father who himself was nob an ordinary 
man. I learned from my father that Ashan was — 
one of the great teachers who appear among aren 
from time to time and he possessed pane ous 
powers. I felt strongly drawn Ce a a r, 
who at first looked upon me as'a child, but” was 
when he found out that I was 
He. told my- father — 

leased to‘find that I had - 
‘my time, though so young. 


the rest 
your land it is but 
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e overheard our thoughts or 
formed them without 
Narga went on as if she had not 
movement of surprise. lily was 
peace the future in my case ? In 
: J had seen many young men, some 
1 Oe vood looking and had noticed the 
ef f them quite feir eyes when they looked at me. 
Elng glmiration: 10 E never stirred and love seemed 
if But my heart silly thing. What had I to do with 
| LA i mrsted only for knowledge? When 
fmewhen ough the period of probation 
Somevbel f had passed throug eee Tt E 
had beef infer the tutelage of the Master as y 
afternar envinced that t 


Jad sh Me 
ig as our lips 


ords. 


wor 
nt the 


words 
n? 


he world held no bonds for me 
md my emancipation was complete and it 
rmined only forme to advance — along the path 
it wisdom’ and knowledge until the goal was 


ative wit 


| 


mcluded 
d told bel rachel, How could I dream for a moment that 


ay fte was linked with another, a being from 
Was MH mother world? When I gazed at night at the 
butI wary heavens, and I did so every night, I 
ind he wh rondered what sort of beings peopled Lamulo and 
l, hovere te other planets, but how could I imagine 
Mi men living up there would come down to our 
future course of my life was 
em ?” 
great tenderness came into her eyes 
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mmon planet or that the 
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as she looked at Orlon, but she was not an 
ordinary woman whose lips could be closed by 
any notion of false modesty. She was no more 
ashamed of her love than she was of her wisdom 
and she proceeded calmly with her argument as if 
she had been discussing the affairs of another 
person. ‘I do not for a moment doubt that what 
has happened to me is most wonderful, I know 
that much of what I have attained will be labour 
lost and the powers I have acquired will vanish. 
At the same time, I feel that a complete life 
is a rounded whole and there must be some gap 
which has to be filled up and I have to retrace 
my steps in the long journey from fife to life in 
order that the gap may be closed and I may 
start afresh on my interrupted progression. When 
we renounce the ties of this life it means that 
those obligations had been fulfilled in some other 
life. There can be no hiatus, we have to tread 
every step of the road that stretches before us in 
life after life; there are no shortcuts and we 
cannot jump over any -distance. The wonder 
is that the fulfilment of my destiny should be 
divided between two worlds.’ 

Narga ceased and fell to silent musing. We 


held our peace. f 
- (To be concluded) 


TWILIGHT 


Of lands ‘that broadened as the sea, 
Hearts that were true and bold, 


` the great forest’s liberty, 7 
ane of forest free and proud, 
Strong pride as.of the tallest tree, 

Lifted above the crowd. 


‘They. should have sung such royalty 
aY ee their fathers wings 
To rise from dim antiquity. 
Into a race of kings. - 


‘And yet those unseen women sang 

a Only a tale of poverty, — 

And all the darkened village rang 
“With that strange tragedy. 
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THE WORLD ORISIS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF PEACE: By S.D. Chitale, International Book 
Service. 1933. Pp. 230. Poona, India. 


L have not read from any source a more clear, 
concise yet comprehensive, interestingly told, scholarly 
and fair-minded account of the world’s present econo- 
mic and political crisis (crisis as regards world-peace) 
than T find in this attractive book from a scholar in 
far-off India. 

The claim is made by the author that the present 
crisis, the impending danger of another world-war, 
is the result of imperialism, or imperialism linked 
with capitalism. Given the imperialism and capitalism 
of the preceding half century, and the great war of 
1914-18 was inevitable. Given the continuation 
Of imperialism and capitalism as they still exist, 

and another wworld-war is certain to come. The 
author traces the origin of imperialism in its four most 
important modern developments—those of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia. In other words 
he traces the acquisition (theft) by those nations 
of vast territories in Asia, Africa and the islands 
of the sea, and the domination of those territories as 
possessions” or ‘‘colonies.” 

The cause of the thefts was capitalism, or national 
greed. The instrumentality by means of which this 
national greed was able to attain its ends—that 
of stealing territories and thus obtaining colonies and 
foreign possessions -was militarism—which means the 
creation of ae armies and navies. The danger that 
all this would create wars between these imperialistic 
nations was i not very great so long as the thieving 
“was good,” that is, so long as there were fresh 
possessions to be acquired. But when all the 
territory was appropriated (stolen), then the inevitable 


crisis came. Each nation was dissatisfied at not 
haying obtained more. Each was enyious of the 


other. Each wanted a larger place in the sun. Of 
course, this meant that they all must have bigger 
armies and navies to protect their loot, and to be 
ready to avail themselves of any possible opportunity 
Thus it was ‘only 
‘a question of time when they would fight one another. 
Hence the Great War. 3 
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beget me domination of one people by 
aaa E H ast for ever. $ At its core festers a 
Panare re r Bae at one’s moral and spiritual 
neneme nid that does not see it is beyond the 
D e a n and humanity. The mind of 
CO ee does ee hay but most of his fellow- 
coun Ty men n har island home seem to have taken 
Poi p al ' ol i ay, and: are apparently even unaware 
at their holiday has become a sadist debauch. 
It is a pleasure to commend Mr. Graham Pole’s 


India in Transition t i 
z to student 
problem. SB TS ee 
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SUDHINDRA Bose 


THE INDIAN THEATRE, is Origins and Later 
De velopments under Huropean Influence, with special 
reference to Western India. By R. K. Yagnik, M. A., 
iy ae Allen and Unwin Lid., London, 1933. 

The full descriptive title of the work is given 
above in order to indieate its object and scope, but 
one might complain after reading the work that the 
title is somewhat misleading. It is true that Part 
I of the work deals with the question of Sanskrit 
origins, but the author appears to be more concerned 
with its later developments, by which again is meant 
exclusively the modern vernacular theatre of the 19th 
century, produced almost entirely under the influence 
of the European rather than the Sanskrit theatre. 
But the author makes ample apology for this 
procedure. The Part I of the work is to be regarded 
merely as preliminary, for the book really attempts a 
fairly wide. if not exhaustive, survey of the activities 
of the modern vernacular theatres of India. As the 
modern Indian theatre has developed, at least in its 
earlier stages, somewhat artificially under direct 
European influence, the question of borrowing, 
adaptation and imitation of foreign models naturally 
receives the largest attention. The problem, however, 
is approached more from the pomt of view of its 
theatrical bearings than from its strictly literary 
aspects. The author has claimed that no zeot 
matter of importance has been overlooked. Judne 
with reference to the limitation which he has himse 
set to his task, it is possible to allow his Raper 
But his strictly limited point of view has naturally 
obliged him fo give a rapid survey more a PE 
representation than of the drama and omit a CAA ice 
study of individual works and authors of impor D 
He has again placed emphasis on ii 

direct adaptations an 
an in general and 
But the larger 
simulation of 
ideals 
it deserves. In 
contact but of the 


me to be in uestion isnot merely one 0. f 
ee the whole; the mee moulding as much of literary form and expression 
tity of the British Isles. as of its inner spirit and outlook. Ga 
ciron? S2 how long the vernacular productions, to W ch the author has 
ate unmolested either devoted the greater part of his work, content 
tak with direct. and obvious’ imitations, | 
met Pole is that the come to later plays the influence is more sul 
Stax i honourable terms because it is no longen a matter of mere borro 
-gove en tnd. give the but of deeper assimilati is nevertheless a 
oa aeni while there is of much greater i terest and undoubtedly — 
malaa we lose every- more careful study. DE ; E: 
y HEA as is suggested, = The auth , admits that Part 
new moral Cl of imperialism. work, which deal with Sans 
all, À ral Order: ee ae K L eins sees 
Tati ontinuity of treatment 
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it theatre. To the Sanskritist 
ear to have maintained a high 
level, but it is obviously meant for the general render. 
But, even admitting this, its connection with the 
author’s particular theme of the modern vernacular 
theatre te not been made very clear. It is given 
more as an historical introduction than as, an 
historical background. It is 


practice of the Sanskr 
this part may not ap 


true that the conditions 
of growth and expansion of the, modern Indian 
theatre under direct foreign inspiration were entirely 
different, but a certain measure of the influence of 
the older Indian theatre, both popular and literary, 
still persisted and shaped some aspects of its form 
and substance, This phase of the problem does not 
seem to have received its proper treatment ; and the 
connection, direct or remote, of the new theatre with 
the old should have been more clearly indicated in 
order at least to justify the inclusion of Part L. | 

The work is one which it is hardly possible to 
review in detail, especially when the reviewer's 
knowledge of vernacular productions other than 
Bengali is limited. As a pioneer work opening up 
new ground of considerable interest, the reviewer has, 
however, no hesitation in extending to it a hearty 
welcome. It is impressive by reason of the large 
mass of scattered material examined and the amount 
of labour and skill that it has involved. Even if 
there are inaccuracies, which may be remedied, and 
gaps which may be filled in time when the vast 
subject is more completely examined, we have in this 
handy and well-printed volume a wide and intelligent 
survey which is undoubtedly full of interest. 


S. K. Dr 


p INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON HISTORY : 
By C. Narayanswamy Mudaliar, Deputy Assistent 
ntroller of Military Accounts (Retired). 


4 ie book is misnamed. It is neither a history nor 
eatu no religion, nor does it say anything as to how 
history has been influenced by religion. It is at best 
aunas of the authors readings about religious 
ioes and practices in different lands. F 
A resent volume is only part I. Other parts are 
parapan fe making, it has no cites and no 
Hea oR i Hows on like a great river with occasional 
ear ey errs. But even there, there are no 
rears ae an of the subject-matter. And within 
nee ° ox pages, we have excursions into the 
TAROS o the Zulus and the-Egyptians, the Bab 
onians and the Romans and what ot i A 
E Se s told be X i ae pub a 
3 5. $ o£ a “mundane world” 
Wid ae BER IRI, of any! wio see 
i : 15. 4 i 
supplied the paptifie Roce Se e Rio, 


presageful “trade” (p. 127), 


ut not least, of how functionaries arose in Egypt 


“to guide the Jaity through the difficult mazes of Ite, 
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THE GOLDEN BOAT: Rabindranath Te, 


Translated by Bhabani Bhattacharyya, Goo. W ste 
and Unwin Ltd, London. Nov., 1982, Ves Cae Alp fy 3 I 

More than thirty selections appear in thi a „yant t0 
culled with taste from the writings of Rabin? e ought 
and rendered in English with skill by Mr lt 


charyya. The translator is a close student of 
and it may be hoped the book will find i 
lovers of the Poet. Some of the selections 


appear tok ur 


of the very best; such are_ “The Strange B 
“Path Way,” “Farewell to Heaven.” The a in, The re 
rhythmic, simple and terse. Hil of livin 


GITA EXPLAINED: By Dnyaneshwar Maton he goes 
Translated into English by Manu Subedar, B, A. B sh Erland; h 
(Econ.) London, Bar-at-Law. Published by M. Subak these day 
Palli Hill. Bandra. Price Rs. 2 (Paper bound) ay ent thi 
Rs. 2-8. 

Dnyananath, a disciple of Matsyendranath and 
scholar of vast crudition born in the thirter 
century, wrote what is believed to be the first appt cent. 
mentary on the Gita in Marathi, consisting of abefiir practica 
nine thousand couplets. This standard work, onedpite heretics. 
the most prominent contributions to old Marathi, ify of a mo 
been put into new garb by Pandit Govind Ramchanlfinain full en 
Moghe and then Englished by Mr. Subedar. fain itself 

It is a pleasure fo read the English translation piss has beer 
the volume under review ; we are at once introduse thought of 
to a work which is comparatively unknown oulBatits achi 
Maharastra, and realize what excellent treatise Sines the ray 
have in the Indian vernaculars, awaiting transitif or tno men 
and publication either in English or, m indi, i dne. Wher 
wealth of examples is one of the glories of Dom tof mankinc 
wari, and the present version opens our one wu and st 
richness of the book from this view-point., hop ikra then 
cation will be enjoyed by those who are interes a AN ec 
the Gita and its teachings. coy Ae a 
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WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS 10 al | RNI 
ABOUT MONEY : Edited by G. D. H. Cole. SAMAT The 
by Gollancx. Pp. 544. Price 5s. re roductin 


roe an 
For the small sum of five shillings oe cr 
over five hundred pages of matter dealing of m 
plain language, with the different problems iseli 
and the financial system. . Cole hi d fune 
with a chapter on the definition, forms, ae 
of money, and then in a second chapter, I ep! 
discuss the part played by monet ters by 
World: Crisis, Afterwards there are Chan al 
economists from Oxford” dealing with . 
Credit and Joint-stock Banene: F ore ment 
Exchange Rates, Capital an Jnveshronal DAY ni 
and Prices, Public Finance, and Internd | coclt ts to 
Finally Mr. Cole sets forth the ease fon qigcuss” fk. Prod 
tion of Banking, and sums up the Œ Bri, 

concluding chapter. , eri 
The book might almost be “dest 
book if it were not for Mr. Coles ie 
on-C0! 
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hee ga created out of- nothing)  in-his definiti 

a the chapter ( 5 nothing) in- his definition, of mon: 

i p M. Durbin : ; ae he qmis ot grame are money, though Eh 
: +. chapter what mone- oe aren _ cheques that the non- i 

this chap bank credit takes upon itself what he ee es 


on “Money and 
pil 
ka in 
eo jscover he long 
mt to discoveE ened in the ong run. the functi : 
arf a t the broadest outline, 1s that the available a Bee money—that is to say, becomes 
Y mwer, 0,000 ay. be, will maintain fill able is hi purchasing power. Even more question- 
whatever it m° ‘contribut ion and no one compeneates, ocr that freon of circulation 
ae s t ? att c eficiency in t anti 
0 Ot $a ; he qua 

it is a very ao piri anan because the given quantity of ate E dhe Pie 
to solv Be ee 5 more work in i i 5 ene 

ie problem 1s to raise the’ “orthodox” habit ee eee This is due to the 
ivo people the things they instead of in terms of a S hie Creo 
give aC s . In real terms it is” the 
reels) velocity of the exch a 

$ city ot, ange of goods that caus 

he goes on to enumerate these wants as money to circulate more rapidly, but even this eee 

Fe iting, houses, cic., and then proceeds to say not mean very much. For example, if a person buys 
l otare ys of machine production we are apt eight seers of atta at the beginning of the: week his 
athe extent to which the problem of rupee circulates more rapidly than if he bought his 
has been solved, and that even if all our daily supply each morning, but his - cosumption: 
nd men were fully employed the output of atta remains the same. No .one .can make a 
‘tion goods would only be increased about limited income buy more by spending it sooner. The 
a heretics” of course argue that money can cancel - 
every word of this is challenged costs only once and it is the cancelling of costs that 

is important. : z 


Now practically „word 
heretics? To begin with, they deny that the . 
tof D N is, oF should be, to _ There ` is hardly room to deal with the “heretics” 
i ull trie since employment is not view point which has been referred to but roughly 
sits but merely a means to production speaking the argument might be put as follows: © < 
wmslation ihl as has been frequently pointed out few people ; , Ree p 
introduse thought of what is going to happen when the 5 Before the Industrial Revolution ` people DIO: 
a s achieve e dream. o ie oe 0 Guest by using mor piyeical powers to control the” 
lag ft lnesotay (0 Scan, a or eabanged_ bye ole 
ALSA j êl g vi S a x 4 
gindi. TB done, When fied all the work that needs to something that he wanted me E 
“Dayan of mankind woul ine eee would seem that the ~ Sar pret : cet. eg 
eyes to Efe and tee a. be expected to stand quietly 9. As a result of the Industrial Revolution people - 
Tho ple}mmtant then to re monen Unemployment! . It ig NOW produce by using machines and their physical 
nterestel "ft of realize this owers to control the forces of nature. Therefore, 
what is now produced must be divided between the 


at Of an 
goods ; J i 
can be caer a machine age such an machine and the producer. 
ment is impossi Metrot E employment. 3. The machine itself does not consume, and 
ot he Anie » and payment (distri- therefore the share which falls to the machine is 
f. worth. Then Lomond upon the used for producing more, and ever-more: machines 
polet mg ee ane it is generally which can produce but which cannot consuue. see 
at but i ane the problem is BAe ck from _ 4, The machine displaces certain, men, and since 
Pople Se actuall at Ta ute these men are displaced, and cannot work, therefore — 
any thin to realize the fact o. produced. they cease to be able to buy, and therefore work has ~ 
I that e are created i i at today a either to: be created for them (i.e., luxury trades) or `. 
not ach people can ich cannot be else the demand falls, due to decreased ‘ptirchasing 
Uy a War gg money to he ss useme power, and production has therefore to be . imited to- 
ferin Penting feol for trade y. This is one a lke extent! Tn short, the position is similar to 
He erythine rec gifts to ee oes both sides {hat of the python which began eating its own tail, — 
y l One” is 13 produced ei pent and vd so tried to swallow itself gon oon ar 
hee, This does Robs xcept possibly tHe The above-is 4, very Pa ee eae : 
£ i Dean i criticism but it will gu ders 
that at present 80 18 very open to ge heretical” ot 


t 0 an z as much 
Ny 1 India 1 as we 5 3 . know. any of 
duction: Š tan vill e really need as who do no hai nents which: are: that the 


3 age woul 5 i X 
ante isele & slowed ee birt al os sen is at present based on money : which. 
et nt uh the R Te ective danas berately F NE to represent goods, and a true economic . 
Mion of the ter clearly w hancellor of the system would be based on a As Aaa 
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which beset the calculation. of ‘the true * solar poate 
and years of the Ilahi Era, and the conversion f ae 
dates of this Era into those of the Christian Ca ender. 
He has for the first time utilized a valuable ores it 
work, Parsi Prakash, written by one Vedangarai ee cì 
the. patronage of the Emperor Shah Jahan. T y 
authors of the history of the Hindi Literature in Hindi 
(Mishra-bandhu-binode) mention Vedangarai as a nmd 
poet in the court of Shah Jahan, who wrote Parsi-pra kas 
about the year 1707 Samvat (pp. 502). Mr. Bendry who 
has examined three MSS. of Parsi-prakas of Vedanga- 
rai adds the following note on its author : “Vedan- 
garai was a title given by Shah Jahan to one astro- 
loger named ‘Maljit, son of Tiggalbhatta, a resident 
of Shristhali in Gujarat—vide his son Nandikeshwar’s 
account of his father rocorded in his book Ganaka- 
mandanam—a small treatise on astronomy. Vedanga- 
rai wrote this Parsi-prakas to explain the terms, 
technical words, ctc., which may in the ordinary life, 
present a difficulty to an astrologer for want of suffi- 
cient knowledge of Persian. The work appears to have 
been written in 1549 a. D.” (Note 13, p. 7.) 
We do not know whether the authors of Miskra- 
bandhu-binorle came across any translation in Hindi 
verse of the Jarsi-prakas, which seems to be 
doubtful. 


However, it must be admitted that Parsi-prakas 
of Vedangarai was the first attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty of accurately calculating the dates of the Tlahi 
Era. Mr. Bendrey has given in an appendix some 
valuable extracts from this book. We recommend the 
use of Zartkh-t-Ilah? to students of history for 
checking the conversion of dates in the English 
translation of Abul-Fazl’s  Akbarnama by H. 
Beveridge. < 


K. R. Qanunco 


THE TWO INDIAS : By B. R Beotr 
Chief Secretary, Suket State. Pp. 124. RR E.S; 
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thit the PiE rights and d eee 
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politics as in other mind aA Peete 
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The book under review is a Praisewort} z 
to guide the parents in the numerous Broly tief ; 
confront them in the task of trainine ies if paveen 1 
g 


Almost all the problems have been 
practical advice based on facts of ¢ da eee ! 
has been given in plain and simple languag Paychi of th 
almost become a truism now that unless ah Ue hy Sacred Be 
train themselves, it is hopeless to expect ra pirataction 
would be able to train their offs rings. “And n 


chille 1933, 
mentiona a i Ad 


hat \y oth tes 


task of training themselves the book: will ha Tid p 1 
introductory study for the parents. ; A bins Drought 
nks of sch 


The period upto adolescene has been treated i i 
book and when one remembers that this is the ic ing 
critical period of mental develo pment, because 4 te publicati 
habits of thought and deed formed at this pec it the Hin 
one’s life. may make or mar his future, one can affulisensable 
congratulate the authoress on the simple way in vègn alucatic 
she has been able to express valuable truths, Byler publisher 
practical advice regarding how and when chilffatiika di 
should be given information on sex matters is mgepests, 
though one may not agree with all that she he afl T 
. Other important chapters of the book are those debit 
With the Emotions of children, Fundamental Hih Vis 
Family relationships, ete. i 


The value of the book has been enhanced by | ii 
Questions and topics of discussion that are gira | 
the end of each chapter and the Diet sheet in 
Appendix. 
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THE TRIBES OF THE NILGIRIS: by big 
Ranga, B. Litt (Oxon). Published by G: L. pril relay Roe 
M. A., Manager, Andhra Beonomic Series, Bi Re ig, 
Price As. 12, pp. IV+75. H m Š 
. e i 

This pamphlet contains a general, a di tn, 


scrappy, description of the economic condition yep ut 
Badagas, Chetties, Kotas and Panniyans of thing ret 
ills. 


It forms interesting reading on account i 
apparent sympathies of the author, but the 
the book would have been considerably & 
the author had followed some consistent scitt 
in his observations. As it is, it ought to rt 
published in some popular journal, «athe 


) 
part of an “Economic Series”. 


e E 
HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO eo ; 
By J. L. K. Jalali, M. A., Srinagar, 19377 ira 
Cover, Rs, 2—4. Cloth-bound Rs. 2—12. FP: 


aq nfo 
The book under review gives datailed 1 f 


regarding all that an average visitor m i f 
know about Kashmir. A complete list 15 Pablik 
M 


the halting places on cach road an 
vemences available there. Lists are 2 
usual charges of house-boats, permi 
and fishing” and go on. é 


We trust oe enak will prove help ja 


whom it is intended. 


ae ye 
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A SAMHBITA: 
Do Gheranda Samhita at pages 82-83 
w of Review for Janury, 1934, needs 

or two particulars. 

5w a work was first published, 
n 18% when tie its reprint by the 
Ce there have been two more 


ial Yogi. CO Nt Ue 
wht out in 1925. For these publications the 
of scholars and the general public are due to 
amini Office, Allahabad,—that original and 
prising publishing house which has to its credit 

ublication of so many of the ancient scriptures 
‘the Hindus and of several other valuable and 
ispensable works of linguistic, historical, economic 
alucational importance. The Panini Office has 
iblished the text and translation of Hathayoga- 
ika directly to popularize the original Yoga 


p 
rou 


3 periol 
e can g 
vay in w 
ruths, Reals p 


MS, 

e learned reviewer again sets it down as the 
conclusion of Mr. Vasu that Gheranda was a 
a of Bengal.” This is misleading. Mr. Vasu’s 
pu are: “The directions regarding food 
ced by Ohi. re ine ae the people of Bengal, the author of 

ase being apparently a Vaisnava of Bengal.” 
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oa WA RXASALAR ITTHAS : 
ihe Foreword > 3). By Brajendra Nath Banerji, 
ile Bangia w , Dr. Susil Kumar De, M. A. 
Road,” Cal watya Purishut, 243-1 Upper 

t L8 for op culla. Price Re. 1-4 for "member. 
hers, S. 1340 ES 

book gives j ; 


el to the mee history 


(Sahitya 


of the Bengali stag 
t one hundred e stage and covers a e 
Parts. The ieee (1795-1876). Tt is divided 
s n m seven chapters deals 

A enes had not developed 
invited aseles in supplying 
een guests and creating 
onc part in five chapters 
theatre up to the 

ate ues Control Bill 
end of a 76. ere are two 
en 1e book—one (which 
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between the Sanskrit theatre 


heata and the modern Bengali’ 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


MARATHI 
AA MRTA UA (The Life of Lala Lajpat Rai 


Bon [ie eco mpencament of the new era.) Price Rs. 2. 
The author has dealt 
sacrifices of the hero 
Indian national idea is 
is very thoughtful 
have been very 
original thoughts. 


QARSI WaT (At the foot of the mountain 
Sahya.) Price Re. 1. Pages 150. 


The author Mr. Sukhatanakar has published this - 
collection of eight stories of realists, which delights in 
provincial details and local colouring. Almost all 
the stories take their life, colour and language from 
Goa and as such they are the best representation of 
Goanese culture. 


_With the life, work and 
critically. The history of the 
described’ in this book and it 
and appreciable. The book would 
useful had it contained Lalaji’s 


fara ax faan (Modern thoughts on 


Education.) Editor Mr. B. D. Karve. Price Rs. 3. 
Pages 273. 


This book contains an account of the lectures 


delivered by experienced educationists like Prof. 

. M. Joshi. Ie is divided into six parts. 
The whole field of education is traversed by 
instructive lectures in these six parts. This is a 
unique publication dealing ~ with educational 
problems. 


V. S. WAKASKAR 
GUJARATI 


KALAPI CHITRADARSHAN : 
Dhandrakant Brothers, Bombay. 1933. ee 

TH Jeventh session of the Gujarati: Sahitya 
Parishat was held, during the Christmas holidays 
Lathi in  Kathiawad. Lathi has been 
in Gujarati literature as the place 
Surshinji, whose: nom de plume 

Kalapi, reigned and wrote his poems. Taxi 

ne at this Sone the publishers - have brought 
is volume of 


Published by: 


‘ri is wifes maid-serva 
face te be ee Ti contains 30 photos 
depicting 
6 fllustrations ot places of 


prian of the 
introduction im p i 
kno i anaiyalal Munshi. T i 
Era w an artistic point of view, and 


the publication furnishes 2 


: re in this diréction. 

BER ca ce MAN SARVABHOWM SATTA, 
AND GAEKWAD MAJMUDAR: By Nayansukhrat 
Tondras Mamudan B An Ll Bol ena 
Printed at the Arunodaya ees: mrelt. Ihick card- 
board. Pp. 464, Price Rs. 2. 1933. ee 
Ge stor of. this book,—a sort of family Mstory 
of ihe lamada pee served the Gaekwads principally 
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in Kathiawad during the 
sovereignty in that province, 
that great Bhakta poet of Junagadh, 
The book is replete with first-hand 


riod of the Maratha 
Kelongs to the family of 
Narsinh Mehta. 

information about 
those ancestors of the compiler, who in various 
capacities, as fighters and as administrators, Contri- 
puted their share in the bringing about of orderliness 
out of the chaos that reigned there in those stirring 
times, between Samvat years 1780 and 1890. The 
narrative comes as far as Samvat year 1941. Every 
‘statement is supported by documentary evidence which 
is interesting from a historical point of view. Besides 
being State servants the writer forbears even great 
Vaishnav Bhaktas and poets. Altogether the. book 
is sure to prove helpful as shedding some light in the 
later history of the province. 


NARSAYYO BHAKTA HARINO : By Kanaiyalal 
M. Munshi, B. A.. LL. B. . Advocate, Bombay ; 
printed al ithe Khadayla Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Illustrated. Cloth bound. Pp. 114. Price Re. 1-8, 
1933. 

Narsinh Mehta known generally as the Adi-kavi of 
Gujarat. has, of late, assumed prominence, once again, 
by certain questions raised as to the exact year of his 
birth, The subject has been named the Riddle of 
Narsinh Mechta, and several Gujarati scholars have 


= 


RUSSIA TODAY : CHILDREN’S HOMES, PALACES, 
AND SEXUAL RELATIONS 


1580, not earlier than 1530 and not tater 153) 
The generally received year is £ x at than i 
Besides this controversy, another a year] 


isolated fragments, and reads | Tha 
composed under the influence of 


A pa 


‘pinion in ; 


By NITYA NARAYAN BANERJEE hily 


N the playing room of the Children’s Home 
which I visited there was a big piano 
a ey of which the 

town-up children sing a i 
thereby have their daily ae ee = 
torr anting materialistic—acroplane, ship 
rpedo, pump, engine, soldier, not a bo roy 
or a fairy ; they do not celebrate the ae 
ag eee of canes and Sart as 
ren in Bengal d i shi Tee 
mythological oe sia ee es 
boy 3s given the chance to i ; ith 
anything, and it is noticed ae “al 
he likes. It he likes painting, in ie fuh Te 
studies he is encouraged on that line ; if he 
shows a _tendeney towards engineering a : 
army, agriculture, art, he is given all facilities 
to develop on those lines. From their = 
childhood Russian children are observed a 
regular records about them are kept. The 
are not pressed in the same mmole 
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there * 
iduals foh 
the # 


dictators of Russia realize that, 
different materials in different indiv 
they should not be moulded in 
press. 
According to age children ( 
and taken care of. In one room pue nf 
babies were sleeping—the 1ng 

was preparing her report of a 
under her care. She has to 
temperature, the stool and urine, 
and such other technical points: 


are cs 


If anything is wrong with 
segregated and sent to the docto 
may not take her child home, 9% 
she may stay there. Proba a 
man of our country would envy tenti! 
and hygienic care taken of an a 
tothe Russian workers’ children i 7 
my visit, I- was requeste ; 


CE 
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of the army, just in front of the well-known | 
winter palace of the Tsar, which has now | 
been converted into the Museum of the | 
Revolution. Beside this huge ornamental I 
building is the world-famous Hermitage, the 
favourite picture gallery of Tsarist times | 
which was built by Gerard Terborch in 1617-81 { 
and which still contains beautiful original f 
paintings by well-known Italian aud French 
artists. The palaces of the Tsar's sons, 
daughters and relations are worth seeing. 
Before one such building, “Panti Palace,” is 
a nice park having the sickle and hammer, 
the emblem of the Communists on its bed. In 
this park, not very far from the Tsar’s palace, 
thousands of revolutionaries died. So it has 
been named “Square of the Victims of 
Revolution.” 

After visiting the important buildings and 
parks in the city, we took a long drive to the 
outskirt of the city, where the summer palace 
of the Tsar stands. This beautiful three- 
storied building stands the same as it used to 
do in the Tsar’s time ; the pieces of furniture 
are kept as they were, just to show the people 
how lavishly the king used to spend at the 
cost of the poor people’s labour. It was 


t 


‘visitors’ book which T did very 


; The Intouris 


i t sent the taxi i 
of | tthe door, Warde xi and it was 
ole city, > drove out to see the 


Ie 3 We came be 


A side the Neeva river. Its 
bret the gr Tee were frozen white, 
Jou i e Sheet of = ; of some Magician’s wand 3 
ing ile banks oy Show stretched between 
c x tidings A © came across many im- 
or RO Colle nS Which mention may 
E Labo. EC and Offic = 
el) fy bour o ce of Navy ; 
ay ON fhiona Merly n the bank of the Neev fhe. Suny 
S e and h Politica aris guas Red Army Arch and the ofice o 
oe uty] otttured . T Soners were im- — Leningrad 
chili kab fom mittee of fai Residence 
bis “Mla kan I the —. OË the: Communist ame back 
esje a from btivate residence of already too late for lunch. We : ee 
CENS the ; a +) the afternoon and, musnmg 
the il Megj te Wa S tetum po CODY of which to the hotel in ible, went to see a “zag” 
e Se b hee aS eyi rom fore; soon AS POSSLDX, F i C 
nti i Aor house made his ed ae pigs aie and divorce registration office. 
P iy lig Arh nds o; his foll a pubia a R on the second floor of a huge 
e A Spale by q Colossal de U eee mall office having two clerks and 
3B vig ea yellow-coloured building, a smal for the couples. We were 
ch Wag oS architect Rossi several benches for 


Si) ; ae À Registrars table ; the 
still ibpdhe Dearth. GugkiiPRangti chaton ear the om : 


Le UU 
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guide interpreted to me the questions and 
answers of the registrar and the couples. 

The willing couple have to deposit only 
two roubles in the office in the mornmg, for 
which they get a number. During the registra- 
tion hour the registrar calls out the number 
serially and the couples come before her, 
produce their passports, which according to 
the new Russian law everybody has to obtain 
from the local police as proof of identity. 
The registrar takes down the names of the 
bride and groom in her book and the couple 
are requested to put their signatures mm the 
book. That finishes everything—they are 
married. ‘The only questions they are asked 
are, if that was the second marriage of any of 
the party and their age. Couple after couple 


Park of Victims of Revolution (Paul’s Palace) 
: —Leningrad 


came and got married ; there was no ceremony, 
no priest, no friend or bride’s maid on the 
occasions. Probably it takes five minutes to 
be married in Russia and much less time to 
be divoreed. Any one of the couple may come 
to the office and say, “I want to be divorced.” 
That is enough to get a divorce. Tf the other 
party be present, so much the better : if not, 
he will get a post card from this oftice that 
he is no longer married, his partner has 
divorced him, and he will he requested to 
have his passport endorsed to that effect. The 
registrar will not ask, why they are divorcin 
would not disallow a prayer for divorce fon 
want of any proof about adultery. She may 
request them to settle the differences but 
even that the law does not require, Teas 
= shown the books in which notes on Marriage 
__and divorce are kept, but could hardly under- 


4 


into i hery. 
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tf 
x 
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stand anything. Pages of both the hog 
were almost full. I asked the re a ie 
“What is the percentage of divorce% ‘| 
said, “About fifty per cent.” 
“So much,” exclaimed I. z 
“But that is a smaller percentage in eA 
parison with America,” added my guide 
An eager couple came and asked al: 
something which I could not understand, Ji 
guide answered him and smilingly said 
me, “He asked our number.” Tt was amuin 
I asked, “What did you tell him?” 
“Numberless,” was her reply. š 
A young couple took their scat before i 
registrar. They seemed to me quite yoi 
just about eighteen, the marriageable ageif | 
Russia. Another couple came who sem 
quite aged. Both of them were mamy 
for the second time. So they were ai a 
if they had any children. The ans it in Ri 
was in the negative. If there be any chilim mi W 
by the first marriage, parents have t wg the 
maintain them, but, unlike other counti pe 
the burden of maintenance is not only t oe 
the father; if the father does not el a it s 
the mother has to bear the burden of maito thar 
ance. The amount of alimony va hi ae 1 
ing to the earnings of the parents, ae ame He 
party is totally incapable of earning) s readily s 
claim one-third of the other’s errr | ena 
arule, in case of divorce, the oe shen fates hot 
with the mother, but if she i-ren a HOF” mike 
is a drunkard or moral reprobate; ” there f amon 
may claim the children. Whe io Before the 
a divorce, the parents try ! ren and U but 
mutual settlement regarding childr hey BI ativa 
maintenance ; if they fail to do atti he 
to go to court. Registration oan u 
not absolutely necessary by 
If a male and a female so like, i 
together as husband and wife, ne? at this 4 RA 
nor society will condemn it. rouble i 
mating sometimes eee 
there is litigation for 
difficulties haste is determi 
evidence of friends and relatives: = 
that the man used to live wi to pal 
probably the son is his, he 22 
maintenance. ‘This may 
reasons why Russia in spite 0 
relations between the two sexe 


Trerskay 


m uch 
alimony: 


EEE 
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ment. Amongst the youths of 
the universities and colleges sex 
life should be more complex. 
The male and female students 
eat, sit, sing together, live in the 
same dormitory, though in 
separate rooms. But they can 
go to each others room, may 
fall in love, even mate and’ have 
children. Neither the authorities 
nor the fellow-students will frown 
on it. If two students want 
to live a married life, registered 
or not, they are allowed to do 
so. If they have a child, the 
mother may still proceed with 
her studies, leaving the child in 
Treskava-Yamskaya Road: one of the main streets—Leningrad University nurseries. But if 
it is proved, that any student, 
o ansnfiut in Russia male. and female can live male or female, enjoys sexual life casually, 
yy chilisfieher without any restriction, he naturally where there is really no love but the 
“have Ptinks the females in Russia are so many desire of satisfaction stands prominent, 
countiefpostitutes and. males are debauches of the he is disciplined and reprimanded. _ Love ‘has 
only |bretgmde, But in fact itis far from so. got all licence but seductiveness is banned. 
not af ome it seemed the Russians were much more I£ anybody infects his mate with any venereal 
f maitié}nl than other nations of the continent. disease, even if they be husband and wife, he 
itdo We see in Europe? In all civilized is punished with one year’s imprisonment. 
Aces women dress them-  -— eee : 
i a such a fashion as will 
no attract the attention 
en; in society dame 1 
Mes both men m ner and 
0 make i aisle women try 
at imong C es prominent, 
a mselves, but 
0 i of the other 
Russia this 
S$ 1g to 
Women tr 


and. Jj 
y said; 


ah 


Sa uh 


O seem 
mary 
ere aski 


ws 


but if 


sex 
tally absent. 
avel together 


ane = Summer on the 
2 Y side with 
Bou at Spt “une or with 


J 


n > . 
male processions 


of Tsar—Leningrad 


Summer Palace 


a 0 Russians if 3 me to assist`the registrar 
Mug ans Ib is exploitati woman Cal ; 
is Ong it a 1s exploitation An a not cope with the heavy work. 
Mill.) May di Sincere in his as she co i : E E a 
do but ig tbe nee and get married We were sitting just beside ae 1d > aae 
o he is © Proved that it is his probably looking to bea couple. The o a 
Sentenced to im rison. _ gravely asked : “Yes, your number please ? 
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HE 

of 
In 
are 
I rchis of t 
mhich, altl 
wder, Ci 


Bureau of Labour io be contr 


Formerly the Prison for Political Prisoners ffuodern joir 
— Leningrad s banke 
em, Int 


intervened and said, “Last year I married fi 
Indian with a Russian girl.” 

« a {i rH 

T murmurred : “But I am already mami 

My guide burst into surprise : “Arey 

The Primrose drawing-room at Summer Palace} == really ?” 

We came out into the streets but my g 

My guide burst into laughter this time and would not let me stop about my mang) 

interpreted to me her question. The registrar, She showered questions after questi 


perfectly 
y unkno 
Pinches 0 
nthe thir¢ 
ke India 


too, began to laugh and explained to her “How many years ago were you married! 
assistant that we were mere visitors. The What is your wife’s age ? Is she beatifi 
old lady joked: “I am sure you will bea How long did your ~ courtship last ” and 
permanent guide of some fortunate foreigner hundred more such other questions. Hearty 
OSCE NBS from me that we have no courtship ra 


a ma guide said : “Why one day, make it marriage, she gasped with suhag 
T objected, “B <A > How do you marry then 7” f 
objected, But we have no number.” “Our parents choose the bride— 
The old assistant replied, “Neyer mind. “And you marry ?” Her eyes were 4 i 


Jo a Sains E 
W fees vou right now. Ready ?” to come out in surprise. mp 
4 SAQ, am yellow coloured ` b 4 3 ’ to i À 
: z ) sO your w ausc “Tt is shockin 
friend will not agree,” pee Ee She paused. “It 1s shoolmg 


9) 
My laughing gui : how do you do so ? 
ae g guide exclaimed : “ , “mpeg s ai » 
are you ready oe ed: “If T agree, ‘That is our custom 
But that’s a rotten custom, 


This time I was r 
was cornered. The registrar change it. Should’nt you ?” 
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THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK 


Its Powers and Responsibilities 
By H. SINHA, Ph. D. 


gE present monetary organia tgn proe such as the vagaries of the monsoon 
Fe ni, loudly calls for reform. and the “hoarding” habit of the people which 


further complicate the situation. The Indian 


In the first place, credit and currency 
are unrelated. Government have the sole 
witisof the issue of notes and of pees 
niich, although tokens, are unlimited legal 
ader, Credit, again, is controlled or sought 
nbe controlled by two separate agencies, —the 
udem joint-stock banks and the old indige- 
wos bankers without much cohesion between 
m Inthe second place, banking is very 
inperfectly developed. Cheques are practi- 
aly unknown except in big cities and ports. 
uches of banks are few and far between. 
nthe third place, a vast agricultural country 
a canst necessarily present credit 
i ee igh are difficult to be solved even 
ill tne y organized banking system. At 
va a each harvest, whether of jute, 
i rd Pee eenei derable funds have to be 
2 all fio to ae fae fo; the remote growing 
Heath cultivators, Thus T eae 
hip bef otage of legal mae there is a temporary 
nie KS in the re and therefore of credit 

ltivatons sans A cities and ports. The 
th then » © Course, keep the money 
; they me ae They have 

1 Hive to repay their debts; 
lich they Purchase those 1 5 are 
ey ' O e: T r ocensaniek of life, 
ER nemselves. The 
Ea ‘blets and dene back to head- 
€ Meantime T process is unduly 
ee Ne exporters of crops 

on their buyers 


isoners 


iN 
drawn 


ing, ; 
ee Thus the banks with 
. F aae are called upon 
“biti? therefor, and for credit. It is 
3 one that there are all the 
tiger times ae crisis every year,—or 
noticed <1) eat. The e] 
iX s. Small manufacturing 
ETT Compare 5 ee banking system 
Sey in I wed with the al 
Meg udia * a seasona 
| lege ere are other 
» for October, 1924. 


Reserve Bank should assume unitary control of 
credit and currency and alleviate all these evils 
as far as possible “through suitable contraction 
and suitable expansion .. . aiming generally 
at stability.”* 

This of course is admitted on all hands. 
But it is not always made clear what is meant 
by suitable contraction and suitable expansion. 
We may however hold that the amplitude not 
only of seasonal swings but also of trade cycles 
should be narrowed down as far as possible, 
with a view to stability. 

Now, what exactly does this stability mean ? 
Does it mean, as it certainly did in pre-war 
days, stability in exchange? Or does it mean 
stability in the general purchasing power of 
money? Or, again, does it mean stability in 
the general economic activity of the country ? 
The last has all my theoretical sympathies. 
Our aim should be to keep production going 
and maintain the volume of the output, But 
let us analyse the practical implications. To 
start with, it is a very wide term, embracing as 
it does, not only production of goods, but also 
services of various kinds, making up im the 
aggregate, the entire national REO To 
compile a satisfactory index for this is 9 E 
ly difficult, the new Economist’ index o 
business activity notwithstanding. ‘There are 
some, who would seek to represent it by i 
a few measures,—possibly by only Sees 
the consumption of lubricating oil for instance. 


other band, there are some, who would 
= RR a satisfactory index for eu 
separate: item of economic activity, whether 
direct or indirect, and weigh each such panl 
index according to its importance in national. 
economy, —in -other words, by its net output 
as determined by census of production. Tam 
not competent to. speak about this country, 


Lx See Mr. Montague Norman’s evidence before the 
Hilton Young Commission. 
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will be impossible to compute 
hole of India including 
Burma, which, possibly a noaa, 
Jll be financially a unit of India. D en if it 
Ne will have hardly any statistical 
For, unless there are a number 
of groups of about equal importance, ae 
ino for a predominant proportion of the w 
economic iins the average must be merely 
; ‘i tic abstraction. - 
a FE toein of the Indian Reserve Bank is 
stability in the general purchasing power of 
money—I am not talking about the present 
time or even the immediate future, when 
conditions all the world over remain abnormal, 
— eyen if we take a distant view, the position 
is not without difficulty. The agriculturists, 
who form the bulk of the population, have 
different standards of living as revealed by 
village economic surveys during several years 
past. In some parts of India, again, money 
economy has not fully penetrated even now. 
In Bengal, for instance, “paddy loans,” that is, 
loans incurred and repaid in terms of 
unhusked rice, are not infrequent and have 
proved a blessing in disguise during the recent 
fall in the price of crops. ven in the. case 
‘of urban wage-earners, where there should be 
better standardization, there is a wide disparity 
in the cost of living in different parts of India, 
and even in the same part of India for 
different communities. The four index 
numbers published for the four communities 
of Rangoon work-people offer an interesting 
‘study in themselves, baffling all attempts at a 
satisfactory common figure of cost of living 
‘for that city alone. S 
Thus we are left with stability in exchange 
as the chief objective of the Indian Reserve 
Bank,—in terms of sterling for the present 
and of a world standard, not necessarily a 
gold standard, when such a standard is set u p 
by common consent, when all agree “to play 
the rules of the game.” This calls for two 
sets of considerations, (a) adequacy of reserves 
and (b) adequacy of control. ‘The latter is, of 
course, the chief problem, for if that i be 
satisfactorily solved, a small reserve will be 
sufficient. I must confess I do not sometimes 
understand what is meant by “adequate 


but I am sure it 
such an index for the w 


is compiled, it 
significance. 


- reserves.” I am not unmindful of what has 


been said about this in the White Paper on 
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Indian Constitutional Reforms as 
preliminary to the establishment 
Reserve Bank. Possibly, one will he 
theoretical yiten when ; one Points on N Dige 
when all the central banks move in na ql an 
there is no limit to the volume of credit wl s have 
ean be made available for each by the But i ; 
for International Settlements, properly» ie 
constituted for the purpose. But, surely, q Bt 
may adopt some better criterion For judo iy ie Bs 
the adequacy of reserves than the standard, per is € 
by other central banks, on historical, so inlivenoU 
and political, but not certainly ration fection 
grounds. May we not consider it fromt! they in 
point of view of the maximum adverse balan fyl it wo! 
of payment, leaving sufficient margin {4 the Reser 
factors unknown, possibly unknowable? Of emnectior 
that criterion, India may regard herself} buking o 
perfectly safe, her present volume of shit as early as 
term debt notwithstanding. I do not fog owing to 
that she is a debtor country ; that her expiry ad Franc 
consist of a few commodities exposed to with rmittance 
competition ; that her market has bef India Co 
narrowed down, specially after the om correspon 
pact, which has secured confidence De fim this 
present but may impose undue restriction i are reduce 
the future. Ido not base my optimism! of the m 
jute being a monopoly, for Trece f spon 
being largely a packing material it ee F The cl 
the first brunt of depression and mus w the it 
moribund so long as world trade 108 Maize 
` oer gee +, vast DE helita 
moribund. I have in mind the ee ee 
power and the almost unlimited oe of E 
which India possesses, and e a e PREN 
employed, may form the basis of aW 
she may require. “ei af # 
This brings me to ‘the que he if) EA 
adequacy of control secured by S asi Th 


Necesa ian Jeg 
j pdian “2 
Of f fonble 8 
Called ap p. C 


a e 
Reserve Bank over the Indian ee L ie 
which is thus the essence of the have thes ff Metal 


Reserve Bank will, of course, qi el 


ane | Si 
rights of note issue, of the on poldik f ‘h tan 
of legal tender currency, of te mpd” UINE 
Government and bankers’ balancos i T : 


management of all 

behalf of Government. "the 
monetary system,—if you prefer, aa 
system, in India, it is doubtful fi to 
valuable privileges will be 25i 
sufficient control for the Indian 
at least for some time to Come 


In moying the Reserve - 


aan Oo 97th November last, the 
eS George Schuster stated that over 
Si fan banking was in the hands 
a who had no effective 
ganized banking system. 
ht to be attracted by the 
the same privileges as the modern 
banks, vix, remittance and 
es and the protection afforded 


Wie 
if indig 
apntact 
hey hay 
ip ofer of 
k sheduled” 


f discount faciliti e p 
yO ge Bankers’ Books Eyidence Act. 
y H 


; vier is of no practical importance, for the 
if indigenous banker has no books requiring 
niection. If remittance can be made as 
f cheap in India as in other countries* he may 
adit worth his while to be associated with 
MW ihe Reserve Bank. It may be recalled in this 
cmection that the first rudimentary central 
mking of a sort started by Warren Hastings 
| serlyas 1773 but wrecked in 1775 chiefly 
yj owing to the unworthy jealousy between him 
it and Francis was almost wholly concerned with 
j teuitiance operations on behalf of the East 
iN India Company through the branches and 
i ae a the “general bank.”+ Apart 
ieee ten ay remittance charges 
Wot the ae t v be a better utilization 
BY emesponding ly resources of India and a 
A The chic ee of the interest rate. 
HY the in ite ce that can_ be offered 
| etizeg a ae anker for joining the 
Melts, gain S System is easy rediscount 
i e _these alone, can the 
t Stes ee felt as “the 
market worth ae ortunately, there 
Most of thevere e name in India at 
st. tttling bills Hemal trade is carried 
tates ang i E they ensure low 
ot be al ered ate discount facilities. 
lly well until the Indian money 
U e organized. As regards 
y a through cash 
ye, nor even 1S not merely the 
Which Se m. the multiplicity of 
expert, = in the way; itis 
Ca Muy Nae Out to the Indian 
T places ae that remittance 
sons Java, the ch Ou males Of 
f of arge Was one 


One t 1 
$ thousand guilders or 


Onean (See Vol. IV, 
1 Calan king + 5 


so been SOUg 


amount 
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appalling illiteracy of the country as a whole, 
which is on the increase as revealed by the 
last census. 

3 It may : be urged that there are two 
important Stock Exchanges in India, one in 
Calcutta and the other in Bombay, where the 
Reserve Bank may have open market opera- 
tions. It is doubtful, however, whether they 
are wide enough for the large scale operations, 
called for by the extreme seasonal swings of 
a vast agricultural country with a rudimentary 
banking organization like India. Apart from 
this, the central bank of the future must be 
prepared to buy and sell long-term securities 
freely to manipulate the long-term rate of 
interest. I do not agree with the orthodox 
view that the short-term rate and the short- 
term investment alone are the concerns of the 

central bank. ‘In spite of the present low 

rate prevailing in the short money market, the 

yield on British securities is about 3% per 

cent which is unduly high compared with the 

pre-war rate, specially when we take into 

account the considerable increase in the supply 

of capital since then. The central bank of 

the future will have to follow a much more 

active policy for open market operations than 

now. 

I know there is a disposition in India 
possibly in Canada, too, to hope for a new 
heaven anda new earth as a result of the 
establishment of a central bank. But there 
should be no such illusion, The banking 
system of all countries, including India ee 
Canada, is largely the reflex of eee 
social and geographical conditions ru ing 5 
those countries and cannot be changed oe 
those conditions are changed. In Tie i T 
only immediate improvement will ee mise 
the issue of additional currency at the ue 
ing of the busy season without there oe 
a prior raising of the interest Tate. : Pa t 
‘should not, on the other “hånd, blind ee to 
the fact that “there is no influence 80 poten in 
Mewy of developing the: credit ae 

dand progressive lines as.» well-founde 
=O | pank” -a dictum’ first enunciated by 
“Six Geel Keck and now reinforced by the 
Canadian Banking Commission” < < 
= x iae pefore the Marshall Society, Cambridge 
on. February 1, 199°. peers E i 
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THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF CORREGGIO 
By SUBRATA KUMAR CHAUDHURI 


HE great Italian Renaissance, uncheked 
| and original in its genesis, had nearly 
spent up all its creative energy and 
was now approaching an abrupt termi- 
nation. The two masters of the past generation 
— Leonardo and Raphacl—were already dead ; 
the giant Michelangelo, though destined to 
live many years still and contribute his quota 
to the world of art and culture, had finished 
the marvels of his workmanship in the Sistine 
Chapel. Tt was evident that the current was 
moving farther and farther away to the remote 
side of the Alps, to Germany, France and 
the British Isles. During this northward 
march the eddy passed over the districts of 
Venezia and Lombardy and their neighbour- 
hoods, where the new seeds flowered into 
several world renowned geniuses of whom 
Correggio was decidedly one of the greatest. 
Antonio Allegri da Correggio, a native of 
the district of Modenna, was born in the 
town ‘of Correggio in 1494. A pupil of 
Francesco Bianchi (better known as Ferrari) 
he thoroughly learnt his art at avery carly 
age and proved to be one of the most 
precocious talents ever seen on carth. Soon he 
developed the strange faculty of assimil 
the ; styles of the famous masters, now 
plagiarizing from da Vinci, now stealing from 
Mantegna, though “making all he took into 
v thing of his yery own. Raphael and the 
Imbrians gave him decorative grace, Francia 
sweetness of temperament, and from Michel- 


angelo himself came power of modelling and 


mastery of bold dramatic light and De 
Then discovering for himself the ee ; 


ating 


SCOV that 
soe suit him most, he began his carcer as 
a decorator of the interiors of the Churches 


of Parma where he was called in 1518 


In his twenty-sixth year Correggio married 


a young and pretty damsel, Gioralama b 
name, who sat for him as a model in ee 
celebrated Zingarella or the Gipsy Cand, 


. 


* Kaines Smith: An Outline History of Painting ae 
Hing, ‘ Seis 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri one Bie Hari LV P ig 


donna 
Ng Jerom 
Before that he had exhibited the kiol ihe most 
charm and sweetest grace of his style a age the fore 
walls of the Nunnery of Paolo in Parma, yf Esot 
now undertook to paint the  altar-apse gfCoeegi 
then the interior of the dome of S. Gioyaptis punt 
But, as in the works of his compeers Raph ofa supera 
and Michelangelo, “the illusion creating figues 2° 
architecture destroying” qualities, characters completely 
of the virtuosos of the Renaissance appemf te one th 
everywhere, though it cannot be denied th ad pte 
here a better compromise between mung%m\. 
painting and architecture was sought out! toe, T 
him. The subject is the Ascension of Cim: authentic 
sometimes called The Descent from ana 
Cross, and a sweet melancholy envelops l a dl 
whole theme. His next attempt wast aa i 
presentation of the ‘Assumption of the J i ne i 
on the cupola of the cathedral of Pai ui G 
“where he went at once to the extrang te f 
what can be adventured in forest sty 
even forestalliag in this attempt the mig a e's is 
genius of an older generatior —the a r 
Judgment of Michelangelo, for instance | Se 
having been begun earlier than 1533: cin Ona ç 
What strikes one mostin these Sp 1 Space 
of artistic creation is his mastery pe le ce 
“It may at least be held certams ofti 
Vasari in his chef-d’wwvre, “hat H 
ever handled colours better than 


r 
craftsman ever: painted with groate S 
th coitn? 


his flesh painting, and such | 
his work.” + One other quality a 
the sight of eyen a casual ob: o 
wonderful power of chiaroscuro: pko, 
means of expression” writes L the 
light which softly blended with ations Hayy con 
and interwoven with delicate reflec’ T 

transparent shadows, played aron? osci 
in a kind of coloured © 
producing this chiaroscuro, WP. is 
gradations and shadings, Cortege 


- * Eneyclopadia 
Correggio: i asp 


EEE OO O 
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í : 3 
gers of painting-” 7 hg ae may are all pregnant with an overflow of move- 
fed to his +2 Notte (Night) and ment. The splendour transcends the elements 
je reer (Day), the former representing the of sensuality and voluptuousness whil i 
j Giorno (EA) Shepherds and the latter extravagant display of the essential Tea 
: al feminine 


y 0 the á 
jlortn nd Chid with Magdalene and 
ane the two contrasting pictures of 
Na T fnished perfection as illustrations 
ihe most F 


“F f ihe foregone quotations. ; 
sentially an artist of ‘movement, 


WT bs ` d i 
maa sio exhibits a paroxysm of ecstasy in 


L-apse auf Cortegs . i i 
Ci ys paintings. A joyous delight, expressive 
ane i bs . 
h superabundance of emotion envelops the 


$ Raphy ofa 


ating af gues he created. Sorrow and grief are 


acter fampletely left out, for, as Kaines Smith writes 
sft one thing none of them (his predecessors 
nied (had contemporaries) could teach him was 

amv.” The Zingarella has been mentioned 


en mu 
it out Heer. The ‘Magdalene lying in terra,’ whose 


a y s expression and excitement. An 
he v j ee asis on such passionate feelings 
of Pay “utlmes spoils ‘the dignity, gravity or 
trot | atti , but his justification lies 
= oH ee toa he does not demean his 
ml raed snares +f 

the pte to eae eee he portrays them 
7 TA Tin f 3 
E aek into S x 5 a transports them 
i ie Naradisic i > a 
paradisic innocence; F 


+ 5 sen in hie W 
‘j Wma dalla ger ma della Scala or 


does o 

fiie Test car Permit me to introduce 

‘Nin, Purpos S achievements, nor does 

he, ttf Mecit Eps? tO give a detailed critical 
ai Mine, i e critica 


or tek ae Some a genius. I can only 

oftne Fa x there an oe most important pro- 
d 3} iy =D. oF 5 

is i ye c Uärkable, I onal, quality of the 

hat 2” tliest oming from the brushes © 

ver | reli, WA or : Eee 

y ~ steatest exponent of. 


i ioe A nation S eel one expert in the 
Knees (a e . ; 
b i Pip on aS the = ftness of the human 

Wo tythm of its delicate 


Cig 
otioti Be Msida o Aese : 5 
1 bis thg Cast i “ation, the pos require some 
re | 3 hi ig ar he accom eda with the Swan 
its e a the Gaas, the ie of a bevy 
is A Mitio È the Antia mace’ by the 


ae Where Ji upiter 

he robe of th 

the gift Danae spreading i 
Tom the god of gods. 


[p 
ka rG $ 
o lt “Moving 


charm fascinates all the more the mi 

a e mind of 
eee observer. The Education of Cupid 
y Mercury in presence of Venus, probably 


Sgn se RES: 


the most popular “of his paintings, shows 
Correggio at the 
another example of his d 
bare limbs “gleaming so e 
light and existing only for beauty and for joy 
of being alive.” Beate 

Though working slowly in his isolated nook 
out of touch with the other masters of Italy, 
Correggio could not escap 
great artistic 
he stood. ‘The change from the style known. 
as the High-Renaissance to that termed. 
Beroque, in whi 
stands conspicuo 
are subordinate 
ture and plastic 


CC-0. In Public Domain 


Noli me tengere (Prado.) ` Madrid. 
By Correggio ; 


height of his talent and is 
elicate toning of their 
ftly in their silvery 


ethe effects of the 
transition on whose borderland 


ch a single predominant motive 
us to which all the others 
first visible in the architec- 
art of Michelangelo,* appeared 


Ooo o O?OPté‘=—FtFOt 


d 
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in his later works. A greater freedom and 
irregularity succeeded the equipoise and 
regularity of the old times ; this was undoubtedly 
a decline and Correggio shares it along with 
his contemporaries. Moreover, he was 
sensuous and therefore limited; and the 
highest virtues are derived from the perfect 
harmony of sense and intellect, such a 


HINDU SCIENTISTS 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


INDU scientific literature treats 
specifically of the subject of earth- 


quake. I am giving below the 

conclusions of Hindu scientists on the 
phenomenon of carthquake from the writings of 
astronomers and mathematicians who flourished 
in this country before 600 A.D. Varaha 
Mihira wrote his encyclopedia—Brihat 
Samhita—before 587 A.D., which is the year 
of his death. Dr.. Utpala (aà), the 


commentator of Varaha Mihira, has cited 
verbatim quotations from the -original authors 
drawn upon by Varaha Mihira. I am 
utilizing these sources for my notice below. 

In chapter xxxii of his encyclopedia 
Varaha Mihira deals with “the subject of 
Bhukampa (earthquake)? as an independent 


topic, although references to earthquake are 


to be found in very many oth i 
Lae y y other places in the 


i 
CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKE 
On the causes of earth 


two Puranie theories 
: there 
theories of the scientists, a = 


(i) Atmospheric Pressure: the 
atmosphere comes into friction - 
atmosphere of the Earth 
earthquake with a roar, 


“sfraishies fred. fact oat dead sey 
> - ee 

The author of this-theory was Vasi ithe, 

j TEA Lee 


quake, apart from 


: upper 
with the lower 
Which causes an 


; _ whose original text is as follows ; 
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and lower ain This is the mos. 


harmony as since the most noble ual i th 
Greece has never again appeared jn sent (i) = 
A oai a Perlegti, al) WW 
not even in Giorgione and Raphael A i | 
mie this 
\npraco = ho y A 

Correggio died on the 5th March, li s 

at the carly age of forty. : 


Berenson: The Italian 


Dm: oe . s 
2 Painters of Renais k 
page 325. i fir 


sila. 
The Va, 
palshalras. 
ON EARTHQUAKE ae 
Wea 
“sar g aaaea tens raed: m a 
weary ahala washer: iis 
aes AAA AA: feng l 
asfraragea: cara, aaia: f becom 


—Bhattotpala, p. 442, Ed, Sudbalas} This ty 


tid girder 


Dvivedin: 


(ii) The theory of Parasara was ent i 
different. According - to him ear tual duces 
produced by gravitation of planets, v k MEI 
there is a disturbance in their regular cous® i taf 


“Ba ARASH omg | te : 
rae . | 
(iii) In’ addition to- the above i petit 


authorities are unanimous in holding 
class of earthquakes is cause 
Elemental Fire. Bese 
(iv) Another class is unanimously 
to be the result of heavy rains, and os 
(v) the last class to be the! 
internal or elemental water, 


ae N 
iM, 


FOUR CLASSES OF fammo a 
Earthquakes are thus divided ; 


bee 
Hindu scientists into four classes: , pe i | 

(i) Vayavya or atmosphen® p 1 leeri 
produced, according to the school > A : 


by the gravitation of planets, W 
to the others, by the concussion 


type of earthquakes, ` 
its duration and exten 


Hautase ( alata ) or Agneys 
Meer, quakes produced by the internal 
fe) a fie second dangerous type. 

‘ ; The third and the fourth are the 
pi which are produced 
The last one 


times as l ; 
. are of the destructive type 


Tye Erest TYPE 
The Vayavya occurs under seven named 
palshalras. 

$ = ` 
anien dage AA 
TEMG SAAT HATET | 
| xxxn, 8. | 
And its symptoms are noticeable for about 
‘week beforehand. The sky becomes 
hay, dust rises from the earth to the sky, 
ales tage breaking trees asunder. The sun’s 
ra” 8 become pale and weak [ (Rugman a } 
Sudhakan} This type d 
ivedin. nl gardens, the 
breathing 
respiratory 


following 
diseases, 
troubles. It 


| afra igr — 
arts and 


ag entit S: 
quakes t 


, Occurs in the following 
la n [Saurashtra], Delhi 
oe Magadh], Bundelkhand 

and the neighbourhood 


e sun, ` : 
internati. etc., which some- 
onal and political 


ad % po ; 
å a of earthquake 
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Carrer eaa 1 

mii gÀ AN Eme N (82.12) 

Its preceeding symptoms are :—fall of 
meteors, fiery appearance of quarters ( fetate J 
outbreak of fire with gales. Its effects are 
loss of clouds, disappearance of water-sheets, 
miaon enmity, skin diseases, jaundice, 
ete. 

Tt generally occurs in Bhagalpore, Monghyr 
(Anga), Bactria, Badrinath district (Tangana), 
Orissa (Kalinga) Bengal (Vanga,) Tamil 
country (Dravida), Orissa Agency (Savara) 
and Asmaka (W. Malwa). To these Parasara 
adds Oudh . (Ikshvaku), Kullu (Kuluta), 
Pamirs (Tukhara), Baluchistan (Sibi), Jalandhar- 
Kangra (Trigarta), North Bihar (Videha), ete. 

Its extent of operation is 110 yojanas 
(880 miles.) 

I am omitting the details about the types” 
Aindra (produced by excessive rains) and 
Varuna (produced by internal waters) 
(32, 16—22). The zone of the latter, it may 
be noted, includes North Bihar (Videha). 


Mixep Tyres 


According to the Elder Garga and other 
authorities, there are mixed types of quakes, 
and the types have their definite periods of 
the day and night—eg., in the fore part of 
the day or night the Vayavya quakes take 
place. In the middle of the day or night, 
the volcanic ones take place; in the third 
part the Aindra and in the fourth part, the 
Varuna. But this theory of time was rejected 
by Parasara as unsound. 


Pre-Hisrorie HARTHQUAKES 


“According to Hindu. scientists, especially 
nee and his school, there had been con- 
tinuous earthquakes of a terrible type in 
India when hills arose and disappeared. t 
is noteworthy that. the Purantc (cosmogony) 
story of mountains flying from one place to 
been explained by Parasara as 


je has 
theo ee, of the early | earthquakes, fully 
A that mountains in India rose up 


quake actions. : 
ae ae t deserves attention and study 
t the ee echnical scholars. 
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HINDU AND MUSLIM PUBLIC SPIRIT IN BENGAL 
By RAMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE 


for a preponderating share in the adminis- 

tration of Bengal, to be fixed by statute, 

it will not be improper to start an enquiry 
into the comparative amount of public work 
done by the two communities; for a commu- 
nity’s claim to superior Goyermental powers 
can only be justified by its superiority in the 
field of public service. In the present paper, 
T propose to deal with the two most important. 
branches of public work, vix., educational and 
humanitarian (e.g., Medical relief), and to give 
an idea of the output of work both by 
Hindus and Muslims, independently of 
Government patronage. No kind of purely 
sectarian work (for example, the educational 
charities of the late Haji Md. Mohsin for the 
benefit of Muslims alone) will be dealt with 
in this connection. 


T view of the Muslim community’s demand 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Lest I should err on the side of over- 
strictness to Muslims or supposed to be guilty 
of vagueness of statements and guess work, 
I will uot speak here of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, as an institution. At the same time, the 
fact cannot be overlooked that this big 
University owes its extraordinary growth and 
development to Hindu brains, Hindu labour 
and, to a great extent at least, to Hindu money. 
Even if I omitted to mention this well-known 
fact, a comparison between the number of 
Hindu and Muslim endowments for scholar- 
ships, stipends and prizes to be awarded to 
University students leads to a conclusion 
which admits of no doubt. There are 


altogether: 266 Hindu endowments 
disposal of the University, some of Bia 
are of very substantial value (eg, Sir 
Rashbehari Ghose, Sir Taraknath. Palit 
Maharaja of Khaira, Maharaja of Cossimbazar 
Trusts amounting to a good many lacs of 
Rupees). 

There are five Muslim endowments, four are 
f the total value of Rs. 6,000.* Of these three 


me is of the annual YUR pip Rte Din. Gurukul KanpOSMEEIG 


| l Ae thr 
J ial and 
jat 0° 
fasion me 
pmmittees 
pok ca 
are such that Muslim students haye the figire W 


chance of securing their advantages while ough 0 
least 259 Hindu endowments are for i giene, i 
benefit of all University students, respec abject; © 
of caste or creed. At thei di 

Next we come to Colleges and pje Sı 
Schools. The question of high eden foun 


of great importance on account of thef 
that men who seek Government service odf 
higher grade are not deemed to have necesu 
qualifications, unless they have received hiy ; 
education (by which expression I mean ip; 
College and High School education) o 
scrutiny of the official list published in iy 
shows that the number of non-Govermmsiy 
(Arts) Colleges in Bengal is 38, of whith fi 
are apparently founded by Muslims (E RA stat 
open to Muslim students only), 6 by Christ flowin 
(i.c., Missionaries) and the rest, that is, 241 
Hindus. Of these 48 are open to all olas: 
of students. From the same official repont f indy 
appears that the number of non-Goveltllfini, 
(aided and unaided) High Schools in em Sita 
was distributed among Hindus, Mos Hot fro 
Christians as follows—87 apparently 1000! E Is 


Ths 
f $ 


h 


Cooch Behar, Tipperah and Sikkim: i t 


Founded by Parish 
5 Toa yai Ne 
Non-Government 
Colleges 29 
Non-Government 
High Schools 1006 


Though the -activities of ou 0 
friends look so insignificant t 
the Education Department of na 
of Bengal is by no means neglig! egion 
Muslims are the lords of this Tegi 
have read alot. about the work 
Book Committee. This body * 
over by Muslims to an imore 
Beginning from the Personal Ase 
D. P. I, every Muslim gentl 
powers. Thi 


fil 
various sub-committees and 
P sub-committee must have at 
if not more, on it. These 
dictators of the sub- 
La he or they object, no text- 
iter approved ; and one must not 
pe Te dictators are competent 
e ce judgment on books on 
ie fons! g RA Hygiene or any other 
» pions w i v are Muslims is sufficient. 
ga pabect 5 Hat oe Hi story is going to be re- 
iriheir dictation 11IStory a hese tee 
„fritten Such is the Muslim-ridden ex pa 
Hommittec which is lording it over the High 
Wools of Bengal, of which only 37 are 
ii by Muslims as against 1006 by 

Findus. ; 
af The pernicious influence of communalism 
“fisnot restricted to the T. B. Committee alone ; 
< pitholds full sway in the Inspectorate of the 
we Covermment as well. In reply to the question 
ee, Hf Seih Hanuman Prosad Poddar in the 
of which} Bonga Council (16th March 1931), the Hon. 
apja Nazimuddin (Minister of Education) 
3 tila statement on the table in which the 

1 40 lov ng appears : 


and CVO 
H im 
ie Muslim, 


Inspector Second or Distri 3 
p Secon trict Sub- 
of Xchoals Additional Inspector Inspector 
Tnspector 
; : 19 124 
3 5 9 118 
See then thin 


UE from minor a ae mcd wemened: 
HY Ra luspectors are Musk eee ave 
oh Sh sage Other noticeable thi, Rene 
ater, vi, ae e things in the same 
a Were mentioned twenty-six 

Muslim on Specially appointed to see 
, Ucation flows through the 
channel, These gentlemen 
Madan Rg w aSpectors of Schools for 
tors cation—5 ; Special Sub- 


c 
sa. ools—13 ; Assistant Sub- 


» Ins i 
May be pae cting Moulavis—6. ; 
lin’ g Xlined to think that, though 


M the a the work of spread of 
med vi ace may be orele 
ltag at of the Hindus, in 


e Ueation, Acilities offered by 
ny Institutions, the 
agging behind. To 
lowing figures 


the Rep 
show: 5 port on 
Wing the ngal, 


~ Progress of 


(more than 10 lacs). 


Published 1932) Musli 
coo Mhuin, cube Reng À 
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learners in general as 
Institutions. Instead of cumbrous numbers, 


only percentages of Hindu and Muslim 
students are quoted here. 


well as professional 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Percentage 
of Hindus to 
total pupils. 


Percentage of 
Muslims to 
total pupils. 
Colleges General Arts 


€ $34 137 

Colleges Professional Law 726 26-1 
Medicine 85'S 89 
Education 50:0 26°6 
Engineering 87-9 94 - 
Commerce 92:9 2:9 
Veterinary 716 20°5 
Total for Professional 

Colleges. 785 17-9 
Total for Colleges 8271 - 146 

SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Hindus to Muslims to 
total pupils. total pupils. 

For Boys : 
High laee 798 183 
Middle stage 731 256 
Erimary smee 45:5 53.3 
For Girls: 5 7 
High stage ae up 
Middle stage 120 54:9 


Primary stage 


To the superficial observer the percentage 
of Hindus in primary schools seems to be 
lower than that of Muslims. But there is one 
thine to be remembered in connection with 
this, vix., that Muktabs are included under 
ne are officially called “Primary Schools. 
By a careful perusal of the above official 
report, we find that, for the same y the 
number of Muslim pupils attending aon 
Schools” is 929,570 (boys) and ae Gir ) 
or a total of 1,210,473 (more than 12 acs) 3 
while the number of Hindus is 793,622 
(boys) and 219,219 (girls), ora total of 1,012,841 

Again, the statement show- 
Muktab education shows — 


ing the 
that 
boys ae oe 
No... 24)—boys and gins {ro bly 
pupils oe no Muktabs 
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officially called “Muslim 
Muktab education is no 
doubt some sort of education and is certainly 
better than no education, but one should not 
fail to consider whether education imparted 
under the shadow of communalism in 
institutions where propaganda of communalism 
isa main part of the teaching is in any way 
conducive to real enlightenment -of the pupils 
and whether these boys have a fair chance of 
holding their own ina fair and unhampered 
competition with boys receiving education in 
schools where education, and nothing else, is 
the object in view. If we deduct 8 lacs 
from the total of 12 lacs of Muslims, the 
remaining 4 lacs (pupils in non-Islamic primary 
schools) offer a poor comparison with 10 lacs 
of Hindu pupils in general primary schools 
and the inflated majority percentage of 
Muslims in primary schools shrinks into less 
than half the Hindu percentage. 

After all, this high percentage in primary 
education is somewhat misleading. The main 
report (published in 1932) on Public Instruction, 
Bengal, (pp. 37-38), says : 

“These percentages (in primary education) do 

not present a true picture of the advance made 
in education by the Muslim community, for in 


the higher stages there was an absolut i 
a TEKS as an absolute fe 
numbers.” ute fall in 


Muktabs (which are 
Primary Schools”). 


M. Humanrrarran (Mepican Reimer) Work 


Now let us see how our Muslim conntr y= 
men stand in the sphere of the sacred “ete 
of giving relict to sick and suffering humanity 
For facts and figures in this connection I will 
rely on the “Annnal Report on the Working 
of Hospitals and Dispensaries for the Year 
1930,” published in 1932, which is, by the oe 
ie e En available, T understand. 4 
SE Shall leave out the spitals 
dispensaries founded and a eee = 
ment and local bodies. Wor ond eee 
* those founded exclusively by atid 
individuals are Necessary, as they sail ACs 
more truly each community’s spirit a oe 
and the actual output of work eens 
The following brief statement is o. ae, 
hospitals and dispensaries in Be ee 
have been founded expressly hoes thye 
Muslims and Christians to commemop, pete, 
most cases, their own or others’ names : ae 
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Morusst. HOSPITALS AND DISPENS 


| 


A RUES i 


Hindu Christian {tree | 
Burdwan Division 36 i Muslin i 
Presidency a5 32 10 2 
Dacea > 41 10 1 
Chittagong __,, 12 2 s 
Rajshahi es 9 5 i ; 
Total 130 J4 ae 
Caleutta ? 6 8 ; 4 oil p: 
Grand Total 136 52 “fee ures or 
whole 
Boef angr 
y A py Je 3 1 Hay 
Of the hospitals and dispensaries ai Gh 
here under the head “Christian,” only j (l 
far as I could gather, are founded by Cins 2 foe 
Missions ; the rest are named after Magistn | 
Commissioners, Governors and similar emih * a 
Christian gentlemen. Those who know (fy Noland 
naturally philanthropic Hindu, will not dig Chant 
that in the case of most, if not all, oft}, ana 
charitable institutions, the major portion! Hos 


the money at least has come from Ii 
pockets. Scores of instances may be gry 
but the following, I hope, will suffice: 

In Calcutta, Mayo Hospital, Pay 
of Wales Hospital, Lady Dufferin Hos 


Carmichael Hospital, etc.; in the Mots} y i 2 
Lady Dufferin Hospital (Deh Chas 
Stevenson Moore Dispensary 5 a 4 tne 
pur—24 Parganas), Carmichael” Charis thu 


Farle (hy 


Zenana Hospital 
Dispensary (Naogaon), ete. 

However, leaving aside t 
the fact that there are as 
hospitals and dispensaries ewp 
-and financed by Hindus as agen 
by Muslims in the whole of ihe a 
enough to prove which- community Be 
ed greater public service 1. 
There is also ʻa large number of : 
which are mentioned as “P. riyat be 
which are named after the plac’. 
are located. I have left t 
consideration here, as well 2% 
deseribed as -“private-non-al e 
which are found in the officia! 1 
_ But it may be argued that ue 
in number of dispensaries d 
PEE SEn agaat of benefit =e 


ete. A 
hese int 
“many. a 

apres f if | 


CC -_ a O 
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$: s h er De: 
eee ney umber 
Tustin e 10: io do more work tha pee 
2” facil! ™ tions of the same kind. Lo 
1 Pim ae J quote below the number 
: x this argue by each of the eight Muslim 
| m s dispensaries E the year 
3 Ae a one were not obtained) : 
Tir t si Patients treated 
whol; during 1930. 


Boah | (neerson (Pindira) , 
1, an Osman Guni ‘ 

aries oip haritable Dispensar, 

T $ s Ca Burdwan) 10974 
B v 3 [mambara Hospital & 
y Unni” Dispensary. 
Magistrs (Dist. Hugly) 10414 
ilar emph & Russa Prince Golam ; 
L anemy Muhammad Dispensary 8410 
know if eae OR eee 
| not di} Charitable Dispensary. 

Il oft (Dist. Mymensingh) 14010 
a A0 ‘PS. Patuakhali Begum 

portion ae pital and j 
rom Mu ispensary. 11528 
a ro © Colonel Hat Md, Hakim 
yet Nazir Charitable 
ce: Dies. 
al Pri ist. Chittagong) 49838 
x si " lady Dufferin Faizunnessa 


Zenana Hospital, Comilla 
ist. Tipperah 2 
Char Mir vi Ali on 


X Hatia 


titable Dispensary. 


i (Dist, Ni i 
it 4, Mieianes Bi 2300. 
`) 0 i F 
ar ie Female 
0; D 
p Sra) (Figures not obtained). 
ing [ae me Total 70695 
Natt li 
ady OM ie of the Usually communal 
Chori in charity i munal nature 
tse institute. US take itfor oranted 
“af math CONS are op Z 
institil eng hatch ese T Pon to all. 
e A 4 i will take only four 
a je I districts), y Hindus (in Moslem- 
v l! s 
jnst 0 i ; 
e pti donate Patients for the 
Man qe Tgannath same year. 
La haritable 
targan ist. Ti 
nj Pper 
Curia o "tbazar Ra - 27445 
Dist, qy Pensar., E 
ete erah) y 
(thle py; i 
Pen: 


have crept in, I hi 
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Calcutta HUE itd ®onsidefation, vipehg- 
ing some very big ones ; for example: => 
= Ratieatsytyeated during 


Surja Kanta Hospital the same year. 


(Mymensingh) 352 
Shambhunath Pandit PIN 
Hospital (Calcutta) 30566 


Syama Charan Eye 
Hospital (Calcutta 
Medical College) 28570 

We thus arrive at the irresistible conclusion 
that in this branch of public work, too, the 
Hindw’s contribution is incomparably greater 
than that of the Muslim. ; 

These are the achievements of the Muslim 
community of Bengal, whose boast of numerical 
superiority sounds ludicrous by the side of 
their poor performance in the sphere of two 
most important branches of public work. 
From the community which demands the lion’s 
share in the Governmental powers of the 
country, we might have expected greater and 
better work for the good of the country. Té 
is, however, never too late to mend. Instead 
of expending their energy in mancuyring 
violent movements against Hindu landowners, 
and money-lenders and organizing the defence 
of such Muslims as are accused of crimes 
against defenceless Hindu women, leaving the 
relief work in times of famine and flood to be 


so that all classes ~ ountryi 
irrespective of their caste and creed, 
enjoy the fruits thereof and they the aselyes 
may attain a position befitting the m: 
community of the province: — 

I cannot conclude this pap 
a few words more. I haye 
whatever figures are given 
put and no statement is 
justified by facts. - 


int them o 
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Very recently the ery of “Famine in J essore” 
has been raised by Hindu papers and Hindu 
leaders, and money is being collected by 
Hindus. In Narail centre, I understand one relief 
committe has raised Rs. 600 of which Rs. 6 
is the contribution by two Muslim gentlemen, 


p 


REALISM 
By SITA DEVI 


N thecity of Calcutta only the fortunate few 
may have space enough to stretch their limbs 
at will. Only eye-witnesses would believe 

the state, the poor people live in, in this second 
city of the Empire. So it is no use describing 
it. Tbe middle-classes enjoy many amenities of 
civilized life but scarcely any luxury. Still 
they cling to the city through force of habit and 
also because the villages have no use for them. 

Manoranjan Babu was just such a middle- 
class person. The family was fairly big, and his 
salary was not adequate. His widowed mother 
lived with him and he had his wife and five 
children, Relatives from his village home, and 
friends from every quarter of India paid him 
regular visits throughout the year. So their 
habitation was nearly always crowded 
people. 

The house was situated in a lane, a bit off 
from the main street. It was a two-storied build- 
ing. Manoranjan Babu occupied the ground floor 
because his family physician had advised him to 
do so. His wife’s heart was rather 
she could not go up and down the 
often. So they lived on the ground 
it was mconyenient in many ways. 
floor was occupied by an Anglo-Indian family. 
as Each flat consisted of four 

sized and two rather 


with 


f the Sexes. But he 
jm his temperament 
line of least resistance. 


or were 
to them. 


now that they had grown up, one of ak is 
ete been converted into a si ingr 


r rooms had thei, ndame oaxkinedr 


while some 90% of the sufferers are Musil 
And Jessore 
domination has been thoroughly establi; n 
through the agency of the District, Loca , mowi 


young, eyery room was open to ever pee a . 


OR MARCH, 1934 


is a district where Io 


“We are 
a 1a 
Union Boards. erano Í 
January 21, 1934. 


ws in t 
kether we 
f ihe thing 
Manoran 
hal said, “I 
n that 

i 


to make it clear to outsiders 

were private. i 
The sitting-room was used 

daytime alone. 


fig? 
as such durims tkir) sport 
At night the furniture 4 “When y 


pushed into a corner and the eldest boy of Bius wife 


house, called Natu, slept there on the foo fro vih us 
there happened to be any male guest, ne l rihin two 3 
slept there. the larger rooms, one “But don 
occupied by Manoranjan Babu and his ty i ay year 
slept there with the. younger children. Mim, 
one was the bed-room of the girls. ee Tht m 
Té was a very hot and sultry day 0 a f R said 
The whole town seemed to pant with ‘a n for ter 
The fortunate few had electric fang a gh, Srna n 
too seemed to send out fire instead 0 ae! ler 
less fortunate fanned themselves with Ea et than 
fans and rolled on the cold cemented 


i S ; Ibis 
yain hope of getting a bit cool. Pics.) oe 
Manoranjan Babu had no electric f 1 i ey 

to make it worse, the house was 1 Rasik A They. y 
guests. A friend of his, mamet ppi his a r 
arrived from the United Provinces ay W 
on their Way, T 


and daughter. They were ir Woa wE 
a Baal village and were preaking thet © 
here for a day or two. 3 
A faint breeze had sprung, 
The whole family together with 
assembled on the inner verani 
them as the dining-room. Sulata, 
deserved the credit for 
did not like to squat down 
for her- meals, neither did ; 
of dirty plates and glasses, 
all oyer the place, . So 8%. int 
initiative in converting the veran | di 
room and making her father Duy. 
They were haying their tea 7 
pouring out the tea, whilst S 
buttered bread and sweetmeat 


sweetmeats were ordered 1 
“You cannot have 


and we don’t know how 


; ne 
arge Ol The servants have occu- 


„is a larg 

wie = S. 
il many yoom à 
hole,” said 
all our 


3» 
z K Babu’s wife could reply his dau- 
ot mnt in, “How many days in the 
a Pott should rather say, how many 
ao year. Even then we don’t know 
wwe fish or dried twigs, from the taste 


Babu looked admiringly at Aparna 
ai aid, “But your health has not at all suffered 
n that account, You can pick up both my 
iuehiers, one on each hand, at the same time. 
The girls burst into laughter. “We cannot 
ren walk properly, due to want of space,” said 
hihi, “How do you expect us to be robust and 
_ fing? Still Sujata had won prizes in our 
1 during kho] sports, I never joined even in that.” 
rniture When we go back this time,” said Rasik 
bor Pius wife to the two girls, “we shall take you 
Y ie mith us. You shall see how you improve 
st, he J fikin iwo months,” 
n bi wy a you have epidemics of plague there, 
She oy, 7 said Sulata’s mother rather in 


hese tu 


| That may 
st Bane,” sail h 
pit for t 


HN Was not prob 


have been living 
are not dead yet.” 
ably liking this topic, so 


5 i i « 
hl Be (oe T cannot call Calcutta any 
| floor MRa dry y pur, I must say. There we seem 


ith heat and here we are boiled. I 


he 0 ont ae se finish your tea soon, I 
nS impossible p e for a breath of fresh 
nished. k to stay indoors now.” ` 

: nae tea in a hurry. The 
is gil eotmeats Were scarcely 
S went to their rooms to 
ved nyheter in the girls’ room. 
contracte dey room to room. 

e the habit of sleeping 

S pe out on the dining 

0 oy bout restless o oi 
ay in Wide the room, b man bama 
» but she -was 


7 ; y put 
tion SMaingq ‘a d went out, Only 

clin » aS she had to see to 
fton 0 


on for a pi gi 
Betting 5 & bit, then they took 


n ng 
time for down “from the tram 
hed Some time. = Wher 
this p» > It Was already ` very 
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sO hot that one cannot come inside before ten 
o’clock. 


“Well, it is 


€ nearly ten,” said his wife. “You 
must sit down to dinner at once” 
They washed their hands and faces and sat 


down to eat. 
party an 
dinner. 

After dinner, as the table was being cleared, 
Rasik Babu said, “I shall do like last night and 
sleep out here. I have become such a lover of 
the outdoor that a roof over my head seems to 
stifle me.” 


“But sleeping here is nearly the same as 
sleeping on the road. This place is totally un- 
protected. That bit of a wall serves no useful 
purpose,” said his hostess. 

Rasik Babu laughed aloud. “But I am neither 
a beauty nor something made of gold,” he said, 
“so I should not provoke any thief.” 

So he had his way. The table was wiped clean, 
and Rasik Babu’s bed was spread there. Mano- 
ranjan Babu went to sleep with hisson. Rasik 
Babu’s wife joined her hostess in her room. 

Aparna did not at all like the hot little room 
in which they had to sleep, but she knew that 
her protests would be of no avail here. Calcutta 
people have no use for those upcountry manners 
and would never allow agirl of her age to sleep 
out in the open. 

The girls spread a bed on the floor, because 
the bedstead was too small to hold three persons. 
Sulata felt the heat too much and slept on the 
cool floor. Sujata was fond of ease and liked 
her bed soft, so she slept up on the bed. — 

Aparna did not like a bed, eyen if it was 
spread on the floor. “Give me a mat please, she 
said, “it is too hot for heavy bedding of any sort. 

Sulata took away the mattress and sheet and 
brought out a Japanese Aan for oe What 

n I get for you?” she asked. 
mars Ene alse,” said Aparna, “I want 
lenty of cool air, but you cannot get it for Alle. 
f we could have kept the door open, as bit ; i 35 
the windows, the room would have heen abit less 


not r said “We could have kept that door 


open, if Natu. were not sleeping there ‘in the 
t a Ahi n ; 

E Becks: not matter,” said Aparna, “what 
can’t be cured, must be endured. But I must 
keep a glass of water. heres It is one ey 
bad habits. Whenever T wake oe amen a 

ink of cold water. Now dont you gi 

MeN Gadi a get it for myself quite easily.’ 

up X a got up and went out. After a while — 
x parna got i with the water, in the biggest 4 
metal tumbler of the house, and placed it by her 


en o'clock. Everybody 

and made preparations for 
whispers were heard at 
sound of palm-leaf fans, 


The walking had given the whole 
appetite and they did justice to the 


EO st— 


her mouth forcibly to silence her cries. 
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A night breeze had sprung Up, as is usual a 
Calcutta, but it did not find free abeno z: e 
the rooms. In this big family only ni m wu 
was enjoying a comfortable and sound steep. 
The wind entered the other sleeping rooms , ın 
fitful gusts, being impeded by the heavy oe 
Ti only served to mas the heat more unbearable 

‘ing the intervals. : 

Sania dozed fitfully, being disturbed by the 
heat, Outside the night wind roared, the doors 
and windows banged and here they all lay 
sweltering. What a climate to live in ! But the 
other two girls appeared to be deep in sleep. 
Aparna had become nearly as wild as her father 
she could hardly bear a roof over her head. 


Again she dozed off. She heard an indistinct 
sound as if of a door being opened. It must be 
the wind, she thought and sank into sleep. The 
palm-leaf fan fell from her hand on to the floor. 

The door between the two rooms opened 
slowly. Someone was coming into the girls’ room 
from Sulata’s mother’s room. But the figure was 
not that of a woman. The room was full of 
shadows, only a thin streak of light from the 
street. lamp entered through the window and 
lighted up one corner of the room. The intruder 
could sce by the help of this light that one girl 
he sleeping on the bed and two others on the 

oor. 


At first he tiptoed to Sujata’s bed. The girl 
was sleeping soundly. He bent down to cxamine 
whether the girl was wearing any jewellery or 
not. There was nothing much, Sujata being a 
modern miss of seventeen. At this age many 
young ladies suddenly feel a distaste for the 
world and its wealth, and dream of taking to 
an ascetic life. They adopt the plainest of 
dresses and cast off all ornaments. Sujata was 
just passing through this phase. 


The man moyed off to where Apa 
‘sleeping. She had some gold sinan on, 
‘being the only child of a rich man. She was 
wearing a costly gold chain and a pair of heavy 
eels, as ne as some ‘churi’s,’ : 

he man took out a small electri 
examined the ornaments, They rem 
and easy to obtain. He placed the torch back in 
is pocket and began trying to remove the 


Ss baggie yery carefully. They fitted very close to 


‘ound smooth wrists. The man in hi 

10 round | ists. n h 

ee A hard. This was sufficient T n 
D : peas she was but dozing. She pushed 
way his ee and satu ) straight on her mat, 

a a ordinary Benga i, city girl would have 

pee ane npn of fa intruder in her hedroom 

apa Bae ee parna was of a different 


9 ; most domiciled į 
United Provinces, she was accustomed 2 the 
sight of thieyes and dacoits, As he ae to the 


up from the mat, the man clapped his 


hand on 
But Aparna was not to be silenced s5 a 


pired Sujata on othe back to, wale ee 


to spring 


all the while struggling with the 


2 l ma 
him let go his hold. Sujata woke am 


screamed loudly at the sight that met ie 


eed 


The man let Aparna go, and sprang 
of the next room. Aparna took up th 
metal tumbler and threw it at the nian 
her strength. an wih 
Her aim had been good. The man felld; 

Mi 


for the i 


with a loud cry. But the next moment he pi 


and darted out proving that his injury hal, 
been serious. ; 
The whole family was awake by thist 
The two ladies were screaming with alt 
might, while Manoranjan Babu had rushel} 
the girls’ bedroom to see what had happa: 
Natu rose and gave chase to the thief. 


Rasik Babu too woke up. As he was in: 
to get down from the table, on which he} 
been sleeping he saw a strange man, tryin 
scale the compound wall. He rushed at ther 
and actually caught hold of him. But thier 
sprang away and over the wall, leaving a 
of his shit in Rasik Babu’s hand and somo t 
stains on the wall. 


The family on the first floor was also avi 
They had turned on all their lights and 
enquiring what had happened. The hows 
searched all over, to find out if any ob 
was hiding anywhere. But nobody else was 4 

Everyone came bock to his ox her ron 
a while. A small pool of plood-tinged waki” 
accumulated on the floor of the girs na 
It was wiped off. Natu objected at a 
wanted to leave everything as it We, 


fet 03 È 
perso” al 


The 
hitter 
pallani, ; 
His 255 
manusct! 
Some W 
pected. 
the bigg 
adding t 
there, Cv! 


sat down 
you gone 
whisper, 


disappoin 
aked a 
Will you 
Khas 
are here, 
wey b 
courso, T 
look it 0 
amongst 
A0RioUS 
But 


again, « 
Rui, Gi 


uothing, 


ia dil ON 
police to see. But the rest of the family i E i 


agree with him. What was the use | “ae 
further fuss by calling in the police 5 ran 
thief had not been able to take anything J o re 
“You are a real Amazon, WY eoi I ept ; 
Sulata. “The thief will never forget Y soni Nt the 
Aparna was still panting 1 a oof Mit y 
wish I had something better at hand, ; But 
him remember me, by,” she said- x guii Mor, 
“The thief was a dandy ree | ‘Wel 
‘Don’t you see, he has left behint ik | 
his silk shirt 2” fee) à 
“Tt is really amazing,” said heria silk 


never known a thief to be dress) ina. 
He must haye been in love with ©; 
“Oh indeed?” said Aparna je 
am but an Amazon, not the so: Pi 
ore gii If he was in DR dls” 
with either of you pretty danse, 4 
The rest of terah passed off tk 
slept any more. Everybody Wor” 
thief had got in, A door of the 
led to the e behind, was 
how it had been opened, no 0m 


and ï 


~ In the moming friends 
was the only 
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and whence such an interesting 
et u5 © 


oe eh 
on appeared: 
perso” app 


nan wii 


a fell ds 
ent he p 


Peer back a fortnight. 
nie reader must g0 5 
fant Khagen was busy over a pile of 
His assy k 
pts, marked as accepted and some as 
ury haly jected. 


Babu, the editor of the magazine 
chine. seated in his office, correcting proofs. 
way WaS SELYS 

pallani, i > 

= he was dividing them into two piles. 
manuso pe~ 
D “The last named ones formed by = 

) ed c ; l 

he bigger pile and Khagen was constantly 
e bigger 


Dy this f aiding to it A few people were seated here and 
vith all ve “oyidently waiting. 

Th 0 of them came forward after a while and 
: hapa anh on a stool by Khagen’s side. “Have 


cone over my manuscript ?” he asked in a 


fol 
MH whisper, $ : 
“Yes” answered Khagen shortly, “I am sorry 
ve cannot accept it.” 

The man’s face. nearly turned black in 
iippointment. “Why do you say that ? he 


| at thee 


Wing Mh aked again, “I have written it very carefully. 
l some") Will you please show it once to the editor ?” 


Khagen seemed to lose his temper a bit. “We 
ire here, so that he might not have to look over 
way blessed manuscript,” he said. “But, of 
io have no objection if he is willing to 
Bea ie fe der out an eee book from 

ngst pie, and pushed i ‘ds ; 
mi andere pushed it towards the 

ut a k v : 
mi ne ae had assumed his dejected air 
aid, « œh Since you say it won’t do,” he 


3 also avd 
his anit 
he hous 
y other ® 
ge was W? 
ey room 
yed waki” 
irls’ beat 
b 


ASS 


firs Sa 
E nothing, ae ant to trouble the editor for 
amily Uy ect ie 2 Th u you please tell me why you 


Mey careful tees Te PANE Route ce I sips 
ly dens an te ee Style.” 

20W. They have oe? people sams 
an Satin, nowadars a use for idealism 
Mig of Bengali” i omance is being 
f hae 4° “me view b literature now. I dont 
eWints” > Put we must give the public 


ut is } 
Ht. “St so yep 

hor, very unreal ?” asked the poor 
Ostance Say it is,” said the sub-editor. 
entered ” a Place where your hero 
at night bedroom of the heroine 
YOR. know op Hot that highly 
ve any Bengali girl who 
ouse et thief ? “She would 

nee ae down.” 
f DE any exception ?? said 
*Y girl may not conform 


Possible,” said. ibe 
i ave been cases of 
such a Cur legs, But you 

Person in literature 


a S00d-by, » lected manuseript in 
oy? 


You 
f Say.» he said. “ 
2 elt 9 wi sorl epared eae out 
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CoN = 
ae X that and bring it back,” he said. “The 
Style and the plot is all right But give them 


some ‘realism’ stuff E 
ET stuff and y 
the money.” and you can go home with 


Ramesh went out. 
had been sittin g 
at the same time. 


Another young man, who 
at 3 distance, ae came out 
: sme, As soon as they had passed 
a office building, he placed his han on. 
tamesh’s Shoulder and asked, “Why are you so 
es come a These people have to talk like that, 
y ou snow. They cannot print all the good stuff 
they get, else they will have to make their paper 
thrice as big as it is, Don’t you listen to them. 
Che public wants realism, he said? That is stuff 
and nonsense. I am one of the public, ain’t 
I? T can tell you I am sick to death of realism. 


We get too much of it in real life to want it in 
fiction,” 


“You are my friend and so you are trying to 
console me,” said Ramesh. “Why should they 
reject good stuff? Real good writing is not so 
plentiful as you seem to think.” 

But Mahitosh still went on, “l tell you it is 
all rot. You cannot write stories about real things. 
There are only three real things in Bengal, vix., 
malaria, the marriage problem of girls, and clerks 
with big families. How long can one write about 
these ? Too many people have already discussed 
them threadbare. So, of course, we have to draw 
upon idealism now.” 


“J don’t write for fame and recreation,” said _ 
poor Ramesh, “else I would not mind my stories 
being rejected. But I am a poor clerk, with four 
real children and a salary of sixty rupees only. 
If they had accepted the story and given me 
the fifteen rupees for it, I could have paid the 
milkman’s bill”  —~ ; hse 

“Who bothers about such things?” said 
Mahitosh. “But alter it and see what they 
say.” 

Ramesh did not answer at once, but walked 
on slowly. As he came close to his house, „he 
said, “But what is the use of my altering wi 
What is realism to me may not be real ote) 
for the editors. Our experience of real life is 
hopelessly limited. Just as you say, Hers are 
ai three real things in our life, Vika aai, 
the problem of a daughter's marriage an to 
many children in a poor home. Thanks to i e 
Holywood films, we get some real good plots, ae 
the editors turn them down as too ee You 
might try your best to disguise the American — 
digenous saree, but they always 


He re 


ant to 
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3 p 
sinking lower and lower into the mire, q 
poverty. But Mahitosh bad fortunately remained 
a bachelor and could enjoy life to some one 
Tt was true, his life was rather empty anc 
meaningless, still it was free from struggle and 
strife. i È ae 
By the evening he had nearly _ forgotten 


Ramesh, but the poor wretch turned up just 
then for a trifling loan of two rupees. As it was 
the end of the month, Mahitosh could not oblige 
him, He felt very bad about it. He must really 
try to extricate the poor beggar from his hopeless 
position, he must indeed. 


x 


Tt was two days after the theft in Manoranjan 
Babu’s house. Ramesh was walking in the lane 


with his youngest daughter in his arms. „His 
wife was busy in the kitchen. Mahitosh 


came slowly and sat down on the narrow strip 
of verandah in front of Ramesh’s house. 
“Why have you put sticking plaster on your 


DHRUVA | 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Of old King Uttanpada had two queens : 

Suruchi, the favoured, and Suniti, the neglected. 
One son was born to cach: Uttama to Suruchi 
And Dhruya called Suniti mother, i 


ie raned one day as Uttama sat 
On his father’s knee while Suruchi, v S 
Smiled at husband and child, ee ee 
The five-year old son of Suniti, came in 

5 And wanted to sit by his brother’s side. 

The King, his father, spake no loving word. 

His little brother smiled no welcome ; i 

Only the favourite Queen knit her brows 

me said in accents of scorn, “Doubtless 

o ou art the King’s son, but not born 

‘i my womb, and here there is no place for thee.’ 


Stricken to his child-heart Dhruva sought 


His mother and sobbed out his ori 

On her sympathetic breast. nee d 
With him and soothed him. My child. 

She said, ‘sorrow is thy portion and mine. 
‘Call on. Him, call on Hari who healeth all 
‘And helpeth all. So shalt thon find peace? 


Y 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 


head ? 
get hurt ?” i ; 
Mahitosh smiled rather drily. “In 


realism,” he said. “But 


asked Ramesh anxiously. “How aid J 
; Ju 
Search gf. 

I must admit that i 


f 
sub-editor was right and you 
k 
like a drunk fish,” said Mahitosh irritably, k 


were wrons wi 

must alter your story.” g Yn 

Ramesh stared at him agape. “Dont ie 

Gi 

your missus to get me a cup of tea.” K 
your muss i l ; 

Ramesh came and sat down by hin a 


asked in a frightened whisper, “Did you relly | n7 
go to steal ? ¢ : 
Mahitosh lost his temper and got up, Wif 9 PC 


should I go to steal ?’ he asked. “But Idi B) 


trespass, I must admit. Khagen was tight 
Bengali girls don’t fall in love with midniti S 
intruders.” 

Ramesh was a neryous person. “But dot uy 
walk about in this guise,” he said. “You might 
get caught.” I 


“You are mad,” said his friend. “Who wil 
suspect me, a gentleman ? I am quite sate.” 


Dr. f 
paper or 
Bhavata, 
itom it; 


i fa 
In the hushed midnight the child Dhruva vest fi 
Slipped out of the palace and entered the 16h p 
No rar he knew and no beast ne him. 

He knew no prayer, he knew no t016, ft 
His dumb young soul went out in quest of the a 


For six moons he held silent communio? 

With the spirit of the Lord, and the d 
And nights passed as if they had not bes i 
Then the Lord appeared before Dhruv’ sd fi 


And loosed his tongue and Dhruva pagel re 


SSS 
SS 


‘Thine is the victory, said the Lord 3A 
‘Thou hast won. Go and rule on earth. 
‘When thy race on earth is run Jess sia 
‘Thou wilt live in heayen as a moveless = 


Home went Dhruya and eager hands 
Held him in tearful welcome; 2e.2 
Wise and strong, and he ruled atter 
From the earth he passed to the 


Which bears his name. D s 
Immutable, Dhruva is the fixed P 
Round which spin the si 
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A Poem by Tagore 
In Fisva-Bharati News appears the follow- 
Pa by Rabindranath Tagore : 


him an 
u really 


ing po 


P she lef her flower of smile 
i She left me her No 

But ne She taking my fruit of pain. i 

FAT ne clapped her hands and saic 

midnight She clapped 3 


She had won. 

The noon had eyes like the mad, 
red thirst raged in the sky. 

I opened the basket and found 
the flower dead. 


‘But dont 
yuu might 


Vho wil 


$ people belonging to ot 


fe,” = 
Hindu Religion in Java 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Mazumdar writes a 
pet on the above subject in Prabuddha 
Barat. We quote the following extracts 
tom it; 
a is a matter of common knowledge that 
i TAN established „colonies in the Far East— 
iiy 4 cambodia, Siam, Malay Peninsula and 
Chee ago—as early as the beginning of 
Wealth a ae cra. The acquisition of material 
tat im a must no doubt haye served as 
vA oret Pits ulti betus to this spirit of colonization, but, 
he HD he nae effect, the Indian colonies proved 
n. lo than a ed more a cultural and civilizing 
ToS fortunate ete. Tuthless exploitation of the 
f the Polynesian € races of mankind: The Malayo- 
Piega OF Austronesi : : ‘ay Ey 
A hed ae esan races of the Far East 
73 À hee Indians y u Ne Kind of civilization, 
been taligi & and More eae m infusing nto them 
7 of tie htt and litera tual View of life through 
yed: e iat East by Teak The cultural conquest 
int hoe x 1a IS a subject of absorb- 
tdi, PUY gradu D Portance we are. now 
A haye > dually. “Wy il epeen 
j. he Worl, paid reat at mle the “historians 
’ mat q outside ae tention to the events 
stat Vely tte CE, that h P : 
2 Wi in yp cite Notice has Ye aftected India, 
ap Mich tye nee been taken of the 
eT : aS Influenced the outside 
s {i dof 722 colonies + 
x Java furnish: in the Far East the 
mplete aan most striking 
religion ae qonauest by India. 
Se Culture “ic the foundation of 
à therefo 3 ody of aoe 
toper necessary preli- 
u E ; 
y oy May pietstanding of that 
ia, Gs: G Aivided Into the — 
The di u) The Bad ae Brahmanical 
rent telipi Mist religion in 
“E Sech Pimiialonain. G 


u 


The Widow-remarriage in Bengal 


In Jimutabahana’s Dayabhaga, we have 


mention of the prevalence of the widow re- 
marriages in Bengal. Mr. Jatindra Mohan 
Datta writes in India and The World: 


Tt isa speciality of Bengal that while the 
rest of Hindu India follows the treatise Mitak- 
shara, Bengal follows Jimutabahana’s Dayabhaga 
in matters of succession, inheritance and joint- 
family law. There are disputes amongst the 
learned and scholars as t> the exact date of 
Jimutabahana ; but the generally accepted opi- 
nion is that he was the Chief Justice of the last 
independent Hindu King of Bengal (C. 1050 A.D. ) 

In the tenth chapter of the Dayabhaga while 


ee 


discussing the rights of an adopted son 
he says : E 
“Let each receive the wealth of him from 


whose seed he was sprung; and let not the 
other take it, who sprung from the seed of 
another person. Accordingly Narada says, Lf two 
sons, begotten by two fathers, contend for the 
wealth of the woman, let each of them take 
that which was his father’s property; and not 
the other, ” ; 

“The wealth appertaining to the woman, 
which was given to her by the respective fatners, 
let the son of each father severally take ; and 
not the other. It would be needless to enlarge.” 

From the above provisions of law, it would 
appear that not only were childless or virgin 
widows remarried, but widows with children were 
also generally remarried. Hence the necessity for 
provision for distribution of wealth amongst the 
children by two different husbands. 

That such widows’ sons living in the second 
husband’s family were not looked down upon by- 
society, we have ample reasons to suppose. 


ion and Reconversion to Hinduism 
ge During the Muslim Rule 


Prof. Sri Ram Sarma writes 


in The. 
Calcutta Review : rota 


ut à more tudy of our sources 


it is no longer — 


fashionable 
asa religion wherein only 


to thin wh e born into it. Most 
a 5 o were born into it. oS 
hore ae oP u period in this 
of the 


pa ight together by Prof. 
rogu SE 


——=—_ til 


j 
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Bhandarkar in his article on Foreign 
Hindu Population. 

But it is still commonly 
admissions of non-Hindus i 
advent of Muslims in this country. The following 
pages make an attempt at investigating this 
problem from the pages of Muslim chronicles 
intent more upon recording the victories of their 
co-religionists than the conversions of non-Hindus 
to the Hindu fold. They were not at all inter- 
ested in this question and when we get some 
light shed upon this aspect of affairs it is but 
accidental. Another thing must be remembered 
in this connection. Under Tslamic law the con- 
version of Muslims to other faiths was a capital 
crime. One can, therefore, very well appreciate 
the courage and the fate of those Hindus who may 


D. R. D 
Mlermnenis, M. held that Hindu 


stopped with the 


$i 
have any intention of conyerting Muslims to 
their own faith. Even the reconyersion of 


converted Hindus from Islam was a crime, and 
thus if we do not find any great movement for 
the conversion or reconversion of non-Hindus to 
the Hindu ‘fold we should not be very much 
surprised. We should hold these artificial barriers 
created by Muslim law responsible for this state 
of things rather than hold Hinduism responsible 
for its being forced to shut its doors to non- 
Hindus. 

But the surprising thing is that even under 
these adverse conditions we do find recorded 
examples of conversions of non-Hindus to the 
Hindu fold, and the reconversion of the Hindus 
to their old religion after they had once accepted 
Jslam. ‘The cases recorded by Muslim chroniclers 
are no doubt few and far between but they make 
for the belief that a larger number of cases 
might haye occurred which these annalists did 
not try to record. Any way it is no longer 
possible to believe in the face of the instances 
quoted below that Hinduism had exhausted its 

roselytizing energy before the advent of th 
uslim in India. pai 


_ After quoting specific instances of conver- 
sion and reconversion to Hinduism Prof. Sarma 
concludes : 


Thus from Sindh to Madura, fr yujerė 
| to Kashmir, from Benares to Thatta Per 
| an almost continuous stream of conversions and 
f reconversions seems to haye been run ning all 
through the first ten centuries of Muslim rule A 
India, Hindus not only welcomed their brethr i 
back to their fold from Islam but were pr = d 
to admit Muslims into their faith and did hdmi 
them a p a of ee Thus another aa 
was added to the makeup o r i 
population. wri ie en 


Aspects of Modernism 


Mi. Nolini Kanta Gupta says : 


ke of the extreme atomism ‘i 
SR CC-0. In Public au 
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Ina thoughtful paper in The Aryan Path 


science that has thrown into the back 
the solid unity of ereation and is lasers 
for the moment more upon the divine i 
scattering of forces than upon the e E 
and identity of the substratum ; still that ws 
has not been abrogated but has been a a i 
on the whole, even if as an underlying ot 
Not only so, the reign of multiplicity p i 
curious detour, is working towards a diss i Yh 
enhanced unity. The plurality of the a 
consciousness is moving towards a ee m 
intenser unity ; it is not a static, but a dyna 
unity—a unity that does not suppress or meal sagt 
transcend the diversity and disparity of its a 1 rendent one 
ponents but holds them together as an asi ston shou 
force, and brings forth out of each its funs f! students 
of individuality. In the same way the reset 
day movement towards internationalism or supr: 
nationalism has produced a rebound towan 
regionalism or infra-nationalism, And tho vih 
of anarchism tends to be as insistent as that @ 8 
collectivism. peti 
The consciousness of yesterday was a unilaterd ca the 
movement, It rose up high and descended dey Be hy 3 
into the truth of things, but mostly aloni ol 
single line. In the horizontal direction also, D ioe d + 
it travelled, it effected a linear movement. kerine il 
consciousness of today is complex and ci ihel with 
posite ; it has lost much of the vertical movemenif A ihe : 
it does not very easily soar or dive, PMCS! Binh n 
because it has spread itself out i 
Our modern c0! 


Eroun. 


Ration SN 
ald of sug 
iy Cawnpo! 
Imperial Re 
Sar Indus 


pt prices 
ine by the 
pevciation 


the in-gathering 
old-world consciousness ; but 
in depth and height, it has sought to 
in width. 

Simplicity and intensity, sublimity 
fundity were the most predominant g 
man’s achievement in the past ; what € 
human endeavour in the present is it 
richness, complexity. 


an 
alt 
uf Y. C 


The Sugar Industry | 
pho ME Me p 
The following appears 1 WS K Ki 
Economic Journal: ; wt “Ope an 
The Indian sugar companies par l 
suffered from the absence of. biei hg 
growing sugarcane in the immediate i 


the factories which implies a great ling 
fields lie- scattered oe the surround 
There is great delay between the cu 
sugarcane and its reachin the facio n 
respect, sugar concerns of Java au 
a great advantage, Attempts have D 
to combine growing of sugarcm 
Í sugar. .Such enter 
Weste 


‘tempt has been made to take 
kground no able 


zo fw P’ conditions. 
m plias I nge of oee attempts should be made to 
oi and fe ihis connec : manufacturing 


possibilities of 


oe Jn thi h 8 

re etigale Do by the single pan method 
inti Khandsael eth U. P. and Bihar and Orissa. 
ter F cially in taste 


Imperial Sugarcane Breeding 
‘imbatore Ampera mork oa 
Coin ove useful in improving the 
ity, bya fop should prove cating Bale EIR 
Overy oi Pe arcane, The existing Butler Institute 
na jall of uld be taken over by the 
cher ani $" Cawnpo Council for starting an mls 
dynants n inde- 
started. An agricultural 
i should be added to the institute for train- 
dents in the sugar industry. 
is also very necessary to safe-cuard the 
nof the cultivators by 


INS Note, 


The 


lurgtnized, sugarcane cultivators are beft at the 
kny of the factory owners and the Government 


wa tuld do something to safe-guard their interests. 
cela Hs should also be taken to see that prices of 
th) when paid promptly to the cultivators and the 
et Teh” ould be able to find out the accuracy of 
cnr vy Resting machines and the cane should be 


back, a resolution was 
Y the Hon’ble Mr. . Srivastava, 


he Mdustries to the U. P. Government, 
i should he the number of Sugar factories 


a NRE “mited. This restriction on 
make “Hf, op fees factories ig undesirable. It 
Nero k ete fat profits during the 

and TI = 


i but 
i su 
Be interests À ch a step would be 
` Competition so. Consumers and the 
0 introdu 3 desirable to serye as an 
Conomies i i 
’ mee in production, 
A and internal competi- 
be lett for > Fair field should, 
ndian capital -and 


ah the Yolk m — 
uai AS Kir High School in Denmark 

0 

i ee many countries 
atione a knowledge of the 


there. Of the 
Me org Petmark she’ writes ne 


Ouch wory means of a- 

onal chargat ape develop 

Ing otnder ae 
ny More 


; 


E'S 
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death. The life in the school was 
oys and girls attended the school at the age of 
18 and upward. The school opens for 5 months 
in the winter for boys and 4 months in summer 
for girls, _ They are taught handicraft and given 
general historical education to be in touch with 
the world’s „affairs and to get a better under- 
Standing of life. There are a number of schools 
established on the same model all over Denmark. 
These schools haye by and by developed 
qualities among farmers Which haye won the 
admiration of the whole world. In the early 
years, the Danish peasant was still unprogressiye, 
sullen and Suspicious, incapable of associated 
enterprise. But today he is forward looking, 
cheerful, scientific minded, resourceful and co- 
operative. The Folk High School inspires their 
pupils with energy and idealizes labour, and 
awakens in them a desire for knowledge and 
a desire to work, 
We saw the display of a big bonfire in the 
school-grounds. In Denmark the midsummer night 
is commemorated by bonfires all over the country. 
They are meant as thanksgiving offering to 
the sun for its light and warmth, for flowers, crops 
and vegetation, and as a flaming good-bye to 
the long and golden nights which from that 
day become shorter, reminding people of the 
advent of winter with its bleak cold days and 
its darkness. 


home-like, 


The Reforms in Ceylon 
The following appears in Young Ceylon 
editorially : 


a ian a rt or rn 


» EE eae awa 
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Public from his point of view. He was ene i 

es his venture by E. B. Havell, then pra i 
ihe Government School of Art in Calcata $ 


Rat Stat rolling the 
Secretary of State coniro E oe 
o e for fo Secon very stable grounds i 
Thus ary for reform is on very Stable 5 5. h 4 $ 

ius the cry for retort y stat iN E STM ii V, ' 
The Bene ieccente of communalism, if communal- atter his t ansfer from the Madras Goran ihis 
Fain it is does not remove the need for reforms School of Art where he had already Startel Me 
2 5) $ adduced. activities towards the reformation of Tnd 


or minimize the cogency of the reasons 2 hate: coe 0 i 
Hence the compaign must be pursued despite schools on a genuinely Indian basis, became | Bu! in 
A every obstacle for the problem must be settled enthusiastic collaborator. 8 taong, 

The path of the pioncer was thorny yards Of é 


“5 . . SAN l 
= effort of his and of his disciples met with Tos te 
© Dotnti of derision from his countrymen who consis 
m Bengali Paintin sas f conside 
i Moderx Sas £ i any deviation from the Western standani| 
Tn an important paper m the Journal of the perfection “degenerate” or “crude.” Even ti 
Indian Society of Oriental Art Mr. Kedarnath the position is but slightly altered in this com: 


| and settled soon. 


| Chatterji traces the history of the growth and the ony change Being i mon oh those We four 

. Mente) na ther Were LOC ; emnation thirty years of 
development of modern Bengali painting as yo. been now puzzled into silence een Meanwh 
follows : f able opinions of Western critics. oil begun, 
Only a matter of some forty years ago The name of E. B. Havell will be rememtef } sin V 
pictorial art of quality produced in India was long as one of the foremost of that grou sorb th 
practically unknown. art connoisseurs who rehabilitated Indian ant | 


: Honor tno tide hae tirne. and Indian wt is true that Tagore had already started paint 
ee aye de i: file with Pa 15, Ri a E along “Mughal” lines, without any aid or sg 
yet time to deal fully with the causes leading to tion” from Mr. Havell. But when the 


this new orientation since we are as yet in the broke, it was the pen Read (ins personaliti p 
) ; j 


Fresh 
plored, a 
Surend 
tindra 


shi 


transition stage, but contri ; j 
EE ae Ea ne game of the contributory Mr, Havell that gave shelter in solte f Kuna Hl 
SNES EE ROMS AUS ; ster ¢ ils. Furthermore Tagore’s 2 in 
A principal factor in this transformation was master and pupils. Fortes ch his being’ mal and n 
iy ae oe à was afforded recognition through Ms baniiison proy 
ihe renaissance movement in Indian art led by  vointed Vice-Principal of the Government wi prov 
Abanindranath and Gaganendranath Tagore. pointed Vice-brincipa. ot i f Mr, Hin prod 
Gemewhererabout, the Py. a of Art Calcutta, at the instance of sir. Ee of Droduci 
Somewhere about the end of the last century who was tl the head of that institution: =f on gn 
a young Bengali artist decided to step out of the ~ ho was then the head ol wa as ther style, 


As foy 
Aminda 


came the turning-point, inasmuch a 


broad pavement of Western influ 
ad pave iene i 
ice and to methods and the new adaptation of the aif 


rediscover the hidden and almost oblitera rack A ` hri 

mr hie forefathers had trod. He E oroit r 1 ceived a fresh impen through i ae i wh 

any it Sw een fo Bengal mechan princes, SO en TOME SS, maval, OEY w 

cand a eae arn sages, philosophers, Wiyedita and others had already drawn at ng sh 

CS aaa 3 Pe : whose fame has spread to the ee Duane ; India. Now the Wit pie e 
S he earth. In the beginning he “2 pirog urt O Lan Oa O È 


tention 0! i 
J & ; 
Woodralts pein a 


had received training in his chosen career along adventure started drawing the at 
the most approved foreign lines, and had shown [on bolsseurs such as Sir John 
eu able talent even in that. But he yeered ‘itehener and others. vo 80 
oly ior the beaten back and yentured into the |, At home Tagore’s friends, inclu tei 
EPAR ae were till then terra incognita. The his relatives and Ramananda. most M 
laskis A e was disturbing—to say the editor-proprietor of the two forem% is 
hardly be ra ee ei and oe now if can journals of India, boldly 
: sens controyersy has di hese fri sia hose WRO 
down regarding the results, TEn eria T edian ool, had t0 X 
ery s i O 
Aban Anah m 2 e meone apparent to Criticism and ridicule—even a use ta 
agore, that the form of art he Indeed in the beginning 1 Be 


was : pursuin ‘ Ei be Reet he € $ 
Ait of E a iter inspiring. nor was jt public reaction was not at all tav ine i UE a 
í g him with a satisfactory poónists and humorous writers J ap ies g 


venue for the is eee SENG : 
he exercise of his gifts, The visions Witticisms, illustrated with cartoo 


that rose is inner ; 

Dai m m were impossible of the pages of all periodicals 25 tof 
airther theans ot ee technique, movement, the sole exception bema that 
matier of realism and ARN art inthe Of the editor abovė-mentioned- _ ; iit I 
proportion imposed limitations on his of form and But in time the very violence o att 


were, cipine in their effect so e mey had a favourable Pee o noii 
imagination was concerned. Therefore, after AR an interest amongst thal P 
thought.and deliberation, he decided to Foral gentsia: which: was interea Po 
modern methods and adopt and further de E Paintings by the various s¢h 
the craft of the ancient and mediaeyal Tadig and late ~ h riod, f 

o ikels Craeval Indian 
s as being likely Jo, P uR Bemat tStAntoumang 


A Paes sity 


INDIAN PE 


tional art-consciousness, which 
nal 


ing in £ » hefore. 

ttraon) afl culling cont. before. a se nee 
eel foul is ‘rong, however, to presume that 
aga et eT would be eness had in any way smoothed 
T y Cat new school so ee as public 
TOV ETN . mya 0 -ernect. 

Stated); Di of their art mo cona heei 
Indian g Mat imperceptibly i dalved deep in ano 
De aa rho £ 5 

became a agost those WA Be 


t treasure there were some 
Je reward for their labours. 
\ ee iruth, a large section of these sup- 
Dene Tagore school was composed of 
* estheies— European and Japanese—and 
Py duc to their support that this new 
was able to establish itself on a fairly 
dation. 
oe his brother, Gaganendranath Tagore 
gun experimenting with the latest develop- 
in Western art, and was soon able to fully 
ab their spirit and, combining that with 
em ideals, to produce a new technique 
ely his own. 


Among s 
hards of ancien 


fields of thought and theme were 
and the work of younger artists such 
ndranath Ganguly, Nandalal Bose, 


hitindranath Mazumdar, Sailendranath De, Asit 
nw Haldar, Sami-uz-Zaman, Hakim Muham- 
‘land many other Hindu and Muslim students 
n proved that the school was not the 
™ product of one personality but was capable 


nia AN 
: a new developments both in thought 
AS for $ ; 
the toa Measure of achievements of 
igh ti A “sore, was it not ample to have 


Whole nation 


T faith tn art-conscious, by restoring 


the culture i : 
EE ioe ants witure of their forefathers ? 
i achiey, 
al Me streany See to prove that there was 
HDA f a ture flowing in the land 
mike ther to open the eyes of 
eR to the arts and crafts of 
eval: India ? And lastly what 
n or eee than to 
ti pened followed by a 
tt taa O Md or x 
oet gp yy Craftsmen, as the direct and 
A : school 
meagegttished by his at? . As 
ae y and practised, this is not 
e «equate suryey, of the 
ati Years h Y were realized in his 
ot Ua o Day 
Ch X tuq the n descended upon the world 
Severe a are now faced with trials 
i .J¢opardize their very 
IS easy for the 
A Sratitude it owes to 
tis i “Yertheless x the liberation of 
Dr > , renaissance of 
it an weather 
ak i Riik aqd waters it 
i Tao lian all Be, realizei, what 
c as the tered on, with 
e > Jire F 
= Pathfinder, 


More 


satisfied as to 
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Abolish Capital Punishment 


_ Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins suffered im- 
prisonment in the 
campaign in Madras. 
opportunity of coming in contact with women 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment— 
and also i 
beautiful and good even in those 
condemned 
saved by abolishing capital punishment. She 
writes in The Young Builder : 

My 
legalized murder 
shame, the uselessness of it into my soul, and 
the risk of mistake in it. The group of Civil 
Disobedience prisoners in the women’s jail in 
Vellore lived 
small block 
almost three months one young woman about 
twenty-two years 
under 
results of Appeals she made to 
authorities for the commutation of her sentence. 
She made a j 
saw her 
But her Appeals 
the night before 
of existence the next morning in 
of the staff, There 
all parts 
administrative secrecy. We 
perfectly calm and brave as sho walked to the 
gallows Te 
affirmation of her innocence and her beliet that 
God would punish 
existence of j 
allows no chance of life to such a person is 
self-condemned. j 
afterwards, I went about in shame. I felt that 
our social system had degraded everyone of us 
in bein : ; 
aed cold blood, and with official ceremonial. 

Tk was with deep happiness that I saw in 


the Be apers 
Prasa d : 
Recah to abolish capital punishment, now 
awaiting 
Belgium, Donn 
Portuga weden States 
T i abolished _ the death penalty. ‘They 
have found no increase In crime as a result. 


Last year : F : 
by Proclamation that capital punishment w 


not be inflicted for an experimental period ol 
years 
ideals. Thus 01 
recedent for the eoun 
Cee a ng! 
rooted opposit 
isfied as 


Civil Disobedience 


last | 
In jail she had the 


to death. There is something 


who are i 
And they should be i 


to death. 


of the 
branded the 


recent experience 


system of 
has 


horror, the 


line as the 


For 


the same 
“the condemned cells.” 


in cells in 
called 


old was inone of those cells 
sentence of hanging while she awaited 
three high 


impression on all who 
or talked to her. She denied her guilt. 
were not granted. We know 
that she was to be choked out 
the presence 
is a telepathy in jail, as in 
despite all precautions of 
knew that she was 


favourable 


of India, 


and that her last words were her 
the guilty person. The 
a system of punishment which 


All that day, and for days 


a party to such a brutal, disgusting 


some weeks later that Mr. Gaya 
ingh had introduced a Bill in the 
opportunity for discussion. 

Holland, Italy, Norway, 
and some of the States in 


ballot 


Denmark, 


the Maharaja of Nepal announc 


s it was entirely repugnant — 
“Thus one Indian State has a 
? “country. Lord Buckmast i 
Jand is one of those who havo 
apital punishment. He is no 
a deterr he opinion of 
igh for much. 
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Quo Vadis, Europa ? 

The Living Age anticipates a Far 
Eastern Symposium in four leading articles on 
Asia under the general caption “Asia Awakes, 
which focus our attention on what is certain 
to become the centre of world attention : 

In the first, under the above title, Prince 
Karl Anton Rohan, editor of a Berlin National- 
Socialist monthly, discusses the fear of many 
Europeans that the centre of gravity of world 
politics has been shifted from the West to the 
coast of the Pacific by the very recent union 
of Communism and Capitalism : 


In Constantinople a German electric-light bulb 
cosis 1°80 rentenmarks, a Russian, 0°35, and a 
‘Japanese, 0'60. This means that the Russians 
and the Japanese haye succeeded in taking over 
our economic and productive methods and, by 
maintaining or introducing slave labour, have 
gained an important advantage over us. The 
present struggle for the division of world power 
takes the form of a struggle for world markets, 
and many Europeans are convinced that if the 
Orient achieves its purpose of economic and, 
therefore, military armament, its ruling classes, 
which are today demanding heroism and slavish 
E s fron must grant more 
liberal Institutions and raise the commie standard 
of living. | But in the face of this conviction the 
eau that those countries with the lowest, 

$ vish standard of living have attained the 
are being guided 
erspective reaches 
F| 
] These 
act in such a way 
danger to the economic 


the world would look if n 


and the Japanese were to 
the modern ae 


savages, 


Land Problem in Japan 

The second depicts the views expressed b 
two Communists on the increasing taise 
between the poor tenants and the Imperialist 


_ landowners, said to be Fascists at hearts : 


In the last few years the debts a ‘aI 
BS have incrensed enermoushy duis 


me 
panization 
failions © 


amounted to between seven and eight mi 
rh oh b e 3: mill, 
yen. The Transpacific, a paper publishel | 


Tokyo, wrote in, its issue of August fh 4 
peasants are tilling the soil to pay thoir "eb In the t 
they work and live to pay off debts? f 
In such a situation the tenants and , fnmediate 
croppers are, of course, unable to pay ther of 
to the landowners. The class struggle bimp S. 
the tenants and landowners has assume KUTIS t 
fierce character. According to figures publijfite Asiatic: 
in the Japanese press, in. the first half of t¥Qccident u 
there were 2,200 conflicts, which means that tei}, Rising | 
number had doubled compared with the prer Th cai 
year. The lower strata of the village popula Bie ida 
before all the poor tenants, have organized the ints 
selves in semi-legal associations. The poor of can 
middle peasants are organizing — sclf-te g 


though a pi 


io 
5 ; aa Sate neo 
groups for the fight against the landowners Ps bai 
and gendarmerie, and in order to repet ith the in 
Fascist bands. There are at present m «fiini 
fa eona : al mentij, Secon 
4,208 tenants’ associations with a tot bigs 
ship of 302,000. s Dne 
The landowners and kulaks on their riy 
combining in associations for the fgh a Pty bot 
the tenants; they are organizing Pei H he third D 
such as Airod Txjukw (School of Patriots i ARON s0 
took part in the attempted insurrection ante Sitonges 
15, 1932. In all, there are 640 ade ction 
organizations with 53,000 members. n Pate forg 
there exist 1,980 mixed associations, ae tenize th 
landowners and kulaks are organized, Ve, et of 
membership of 308,000. ‘The big Jap acto D 
organization, Dainichon Sat San-t0; sane oe 
federation of 30 Fascist organiza Mie M ik 
known by its active participation 3) of Whi, 7° 


y 


against the tenants, the murdering 
leaders, and so forth. Fed ait! 
Along with the intensification © rense) 
struggle in the village there is an ™ ort | 
struggle of the urban proletariat: © stam 
official, but incomplete, goyernme? g8 # wt 
the first half of 1932 there wet? i 
participated in by 53,247 workers, 


svity’) the Communist Party is 
st ana ue to win the masses of the 
ascist organizations in the 
the factory workers. 


itate among. Meso) 
ag t 0 Fascist and semi-Fascist 
a are Over which together number 


ations in Japan, 
F of members. 
W 


Asia for the Asiatics 
In the third article Dr. Hurwicz fears that 
n-Asiatic movement may not find 


ough a på i 
though à ] on by the establishment of a 


and dabamedinte fruiti 


ray themfrerue of Nations of the Asiatics, yet he 
‘le bein tishes the view that the slogan ‘Asia for 


\saties’ may unite the Orient against the 
ent under the leadership of the Land of 
Rising Sun : 
To gain a real understanding of the pan- 
i idea, one must always keep the following 
points in mind. In the first place, it would 
‘wud to deny that the awakening of the 
ue is the greatest event since the 
hh nub ae must not confuse this awakening 
iM e unthcation of the Asiatic peoples, for, 
e cond place, the inner conflicts betw 
A nilicts between 


Wess ; 

Eke: pe gm Will remain impossible to solve. 
ir pai ws In this connection not only of Sino- 
fight aeii valy but of the equally important 
cist Wh, a tween Mohammedans and Hindus. In 
riots) p Pace, the pan-Asiatic movement, which 


gest een anti-Kuropean in Japan, 
tons te awe power, is itself torn with 
pive force aes eae become a leading 
eS the more critical Japanese 

Rae Dr. Hitoshi Ashida, a 
Se parliament, has said, 


n an Asiati i 
OW so Popular TG League of Nations 


1 i att mistrust of Bs moiy the nations of 
ig 0 « Uecisive urope and America, 


or us is co-operation 


a name? such a league would 


— 


mi) Sovi 

l oe the League 
Go, Viet TS effe phe 
Sr At Be ions? ee E eo 
3 oin the 
? n à according to an- 
t, lesse ie Tribune AA 
n e En m L8gravated politi 
Tents . Par Eastern horgo ma 


“American Co 


EE Ye 
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the League we do not know, but there is no 
reason to doubt that the Russo-American rap- 
prochement was an important factor making for 
the new Russian attitude towards the League. 

According to a Transocean report from 
Moscow January 4, after the speeches by Molotov 
and Litvinov, referred to above, were made, “the 
possibility of the Soviet Union’s joining the 
League of Nations forms one of the main topics 
of discussion in political and diplomatic circles” 
in the Soviet capital, where it is held that “what 
Russians like to term ‘Japans moral isolation’ is 
mainly due to the League of Nations, which has 
revealed itself as a serious obstacle to Japan’s 
imperialistic expansion, and therefore is an 
important factor for maintaining peace in the Far 
East.” Trying to forecast the future, Transocean 
suggests that the Soviet “is greatly interested in 
a closer co-operation with Geneva, and it is 
assumed that in the natural course of events 
Moscow will send a permanent observer to the 
League capital, and after a certain transition 
period will apply for membership in the League 
of Nations.” 

There is no real reason to doubt the Daily 
Herald report of January 8, to the effect that 
“France is now engaging in secret conversations 
with Russia with the object of bringing the Soviet 
Union into the League of Nations,” but “inas- 
much as the Soviet Union desires certain reforms 
in the League prior to joining, the present 
conversations between the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Kremlin are of the nature of a preliminary 

. . . » ” 
examination of Russian suggestions for reform. 
If the latter is true, it is quite understandable. 
In view of certain events of fairly recent history, 
the Soviet is not unnaturally supicious of being 
made a scapegoat by some one of the dominant 
League Powers, and is quite as cautious as the 
United States has been. If however, the Soviet 
authorities decide that League membership is. 
desirable, there will be no recalcitrant Congress 
to obstruct them: the Government will act, and 
the Soviet Congress will in course of time 
Be result, a new League can, be envisaged, 
with its “Super-Council” of France, - Britain, and 
Italy reinforced by the co-operation of Ameri 
(as at present) and the Soviet, whether or not the 


latter actually joins the League. 


Pan-American Prelude aaa 


gives a graphic 
situation of the La 
the eve of t 
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same moment Secretary Hall 
was being ceremoniously greeted at the m me 
Montevideo police were busy removing w A ss 
and a placard, “Abajo de Hull a T 
high, near-by chimney. The chie : eae 
opposition to President Terra axe, the eee 
brothers, members of Uruguay's bes a m 
family. They have been im exile in Ri g 
Janeiro for about a year, but last night one o 
them tumed up in the suburbs of Montevideo, 


Nevertheless, at the 


conferred with friends and slipped away in athe 
darkness, presumably for Buenos Aires. D 
result of all this is that the Uruguayan govern- 


ment is finding great difficulty in keeping 1ts 
collective mind on the pan-American Conference. 

A League of Nations commission of investiga- 
tion is now in Paraguay, and any action by the 
Conference would, consequently, be a blow at the 

authority and prestige of the League. | 

The Roosevelt administration is throwing away 
a great opportunity here at Montevideo. Never 
before has Latin America felt so kindly towards 
us as it does today. 

But it was a major mistake to send Mr. Hull 
as head of the American delegation. Granting 
that all discussion of tariffs and debts will have 
to be reserved for some future occasion, a great 
deal of useful exploratory work could have been 
done here by a delegation which was representative 
of the New Deal and which possessed the confi- 
dence of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hull, with all his 
Magnificent sincerity and high-mindedness, is not 
such a person. He has little sympathy with the 
New „Deal and almost no influence in the 
administration, 

Already this situation has led to one disaster. 
oe honid the “American Legion,” the ship on 
Has, T pau came to Montevideo, was the 
nition Vier of which _M. Justin Barran, 
D ater of Justice, is chief, and among 
i rs of which is M. Antoine Pierre-Paul, 

< oE we most interesting men at the Conference 

ere. The first da i iti i 
day at sea, the Haitians waited 

upon Mr. Hull in his cabin l petiti 
the ending of the nee anc petitioned for 
pint Bee x American fiscal control of their 
S iS i py mg to „an executive agreement 
4 orce, American control of Haitia 

governmental finances is to i AFEN 
life of a $93 ae continue during the 
5 aes loan floated through the 
Mr, Hull had had only casted Lole TSY 
United States oe y casual knowledge of the 


learned of its sordid and cruel details, he ee 


egime, and th 
ds. The Cubans 
tain a clear, defi 
o i ted States. A 
x a guaranteed sugar a; most. 
Cuba believe it shoul have eer 


ion tons a year. The, halal 


S ought to 
anite under- 
ey 


thorough understanding about the y 
loans. It should be informally ; 


€ 


National City and Chase Nation 


nt i 
© the » 
Ate De sa 
resort to partial default. Partinen Fio m 
If there is ever to be a permanent Set tt aut 
of the Cuban problem, Cuba must find some pongo 
to prevent the greater part of its national ins mor 
from leaving the island each year, Probably (oe 
means, in addition to a reduction of its eel" cae 
loans, some sort of tax on the American- al 
sugar centrales. It might also „mean the gif! be 
up of minimum-wage and maximum-hour law social í 
workers on the centrales. Such things oui’ A 
be talked out and understood both in the Up p in ‘all 
States and Cuba before any ‘sort of defin Ie ig | 
agreement between the two governments is irakening 
at. Otherwise, there is the danger that j e 
moment Cuba tries to set its economic hous ‘ 
order, trouble will start up again at once. 


ape 
Neales ag 


5 inthe pal 
Race Conflicts we called, ¢ 


Dr. Hans Kohn in a Radio Addtifid who 
under the auspices of the National Stul#is Japan 


: . np emsol ye: 
Federation of America, rouses the attenunpy a 


the enlightened onlookers to ise. Manca 
effect of race-consciousness, WHICH Atir mass 


L ) an 
prejudiced many. It is also very kee a t 
ai -belie 


in this ancient land of the Hindus vibes 
one of the root causes of the se | im a 
upheaval in this country. Toa pA hist 
extracts from the World Tun mi litong Q 
therefore, be read with much interest | N 
As Alexander the Great set out on ai ile 
to conquer the world, his teacher, Ari and ! 
him to treat the Greeks as a leader ut, to 0 
but the ENS whom he set 0 
as a tyrant and king. : 
oe ea had, in the first cL MEA | 
on politics, developed the teacamg can 
was an institution imposed an ; poi 
nature, as there were human I 
slaves and others who were born oa 
fore, slavery was not only a maho. 
but it was even in the interests ote l 
themselyes as, by their own a over 
being demanded the master’s bar és 
This theory by Aristotle we recite ; 
confined to Aristotle or to the ‘fontion 
was brought forth asa justihin 
eminence - of one race over 800%" 


`- animated by the tendency to 
1s £ S 5; s 


95 ae ality with 
ous ition sd to strive for ganeliiy yit 
L that status AN ior. We witness today a 

4 Ši g er 2 “oe f raara 
nks ar omed SUPERT this kind. Fifty A 
1 pi è + ge e 
t iy moveme! apted the supremacy of the 
the vold accey ction. Today the spread 
r ithout ques ical equipment 
parting Wey of modern technical equiy f 
on and Santa the bringing together o 
l the = by. ihe new rapid means oi 
d some y rac d transportation, have destroyec 
onal i pao restioned order, and have 
robably is unques : a 
robaj » this W RRE clement which makes 
juced a new nly in the revolt all over Asia 
felt not EE movements for political 


a | emancipation outside of Europe which 
l EERI their crises during the past few 
the U 4 i val Latin American republics, where eyen 
of detil Ing silent and suffering Indian race ne 
its is ati akening to a claim of its due position in its 
at that vient lands, ‘Throughout Africa the Negro 
c hous ing, a phenomenon which would haye 
nees paed entirely out of question a very few 
kades ago. There is a great forward movement 
mhe part of all the non-white races which 
| melled, only a few years ago, backward races, 
o Adinia who are today trying hard, and sometims, 
al Sulf Japan proves, very successfully, to adopt for 
attenti thensalyes the cultural and social standards of 
re alate pee race. ‘They strive not only for political 
which ee but fora social advancement of 
keenly ! Atay towend participate ` in the progress o. 
ant a oward a better world. 
m olit Ee that all lovers of humanity will 
Hi il ali) q 5 Common effort of all human races 
oe i y wld S World, It is, for the first time in 
nily ; e that such a common effort binds 
st l together a the most distant parts of the 
hi > Created, In a basis of world unity 18 
pot, Me CC and inne et a moment a new emphasis 
and Tet havo wee equality in many countries 
bo to eres disastrous effects, ` It will 
My >, “hie ob tacts mare conflicts and therefore 


‘ 2 world peace, No conflicts 


racial conflicts, no hatred 


Primitive eae because they appeal 

lis a ay apt to © Most ferocious instincts 

i OUE We eee out the worst sides 
ay a Witness the fact 
“a : ie tally Tee and reasonable man 
vet are volved, as race prejudice or 


hrough centuries we 
e recognition 
ace, as a standard 
‘ace theory means a 
Point of view to a 


m 


orn. ; race 


of. 


an can be changed. 
n 


@ aya L 
theo» pacati and by social 
has 3 teves, that aman has to- 

e en b ie 4 
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as they are and to give up every idea of their 
improyement. The theory of racial inequality will, 
therefore, not only precipitate us into endless race 
conflicts, but make a combined human effort to 
create a new world futile ! 


The Dongan Charter of Political Liberty 


Mr. Wynne shows in the columns of the 
America how the Charter, inaugurated by 
Col. Dongan, Governor of New York, 
precipitated the freedom of the American 
colonies : 


In these days of amending the Federal Con- 
stitution and of revising State, county, and city 
charters, it is quite in order to review the story 
of “The Charter of Liberties and Privileges” 
framed and signed 250 years ago by the colonial 
Governor of New York (1682-1688), Col. Thomas 
Dongan. That charter was the first embodiment 
of the principal rights for which all the American 
colonies some ninety years later fought until they 
achieved independence from England and founded 
a republic whichis now paramount among the 
nations. ; FE . 

The story of this document is a political epie. 
The conditions which prompted it, the swift and 
unerring action of the man who designed it, the 
high-minded co-operation of his associates, and the 
assertion of popular rights up till then unclaimed 
by any English colony—all recall the story of the 
Magna Charta of England itself (1215-1225), 
and of the “Great Privilege” later in Burgundy, 
1477. The Dongan Charter is more comprehen- 
sive and liberal than either of these, and its 
influence more far-reaching. Tis vestiges are 
still visible in the principles of our Federal 
Constitution ; in the charters of many 2 State and 
city government, particularly in New Xok ; and 
in British colonies, in other parts of the globe. — 
harter asserted for the colonists 


country, 
the Governor 


of voters, 
number to be 4 
counties. It provi 
sentation as a cond 


actice ; it protects: pp 


quarter 
of wan and 


where unanimity is required. 
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its spirit even after it had been vetoed. It was 
thus he inaugurated the movement: for _liberty 
which finally won for all the colonies freedom 


from England, and even for British possessions 
the freedom they would otherwise have never 
known. 


Assembly of the League of Nations 

In an address given at Chatham House, 

the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M. P. discusses 

. . x Te, D 
the deliberations that took place at the Four- 
teenth Assembly, which are reproduced below 
from the International Affairs. It is on 
the much-vexed problem of Minorities : 

The longest and most lively debates mal 
took place on the subject of Minorities. This 
subject. was initiated and introduced by the 
German delegate in a speech which was in terms 
not only a challenge to neighbouring States, but 
proclaimed to the League the Nazi doctrine of 
Volkstum, and ended up with a public denial 
that the Jews in Germany had any right to be 
regarded as a minority, though they were so 
regarded in all the States, such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, ete, haying minority 
clauses under the supervision of the League in 
their Peace Treaties. 

After much argument and „a good deal of 
plain Speaking in sub-committee, the Sixth 
Committee sent forward to the Assembly the 
following three resolutions : 

“The Assembly, 

1. Reiterating the recommendation 
passed on September 21, 1929: 
Expresses the hope that the States which are 
aot bound by legal obligations to the League 
with respect to minorities will nevertheless 
observe in the treatment of their own 
mieia, shios or linguistic minorities at 
oe as high a standard, of justice and 
oleration as is required by any of the 


treaties and by the regular acti 
acer gular action of the 


2. The Assembly considers that the principles 


of all 


which it 


expounded in ` resolution 1 

) which  reaffir 
the . recommendations of 1922 Ae 
applied without exception to al f 


nationals of a State that Pe all classes of 


tion j f er from t 
majority of the ‘population in race, es 


the Secretary- 
of the 


The German delegate in — 5 
had voted alone against he tee ee eee 
carried his opposition to the plenary Accent 
s 7 assembly, 


CH, 1934 


Geneva in these minority discussions thi 
S this 


than in any other subject, possibly + te scat 
it raised issues that are far nearer thy bel (eee 
current controversy and far more soe 
politically explosive than any other mati 


at this Assembly. Nik, 


Chinese Youth in the Crucible 

Mr. Roland Hall Sharp draws a very 
pen-picture of Young China in the c 
The Christian Register : 

Youth in China has blazed with zeal bom, 
from strange new Western teachings, Ith 
dashed with enthusiasm against the solid H 
invisible wall of limitations imposed upon 
by age-long beliefs, practices, economic condi: 
and outside restrictions. Repulsed by the 
laced problems before which the world’s think 
stand admittedly at a loss, Young China H 
been sobered, or discouraged, or turned to pless 
ways of forgetting. 

Yet a residue remains more determined th 
ever to seek and find a solution of its count 
batiing problems. Like the Great Wall: 
compared with crumbling crimson pillars of 
enduring monuments, these serious young pF 
recognize that with them lies the preseryahon 
national integrity. 

China’s loose dominion is being ground '] 
on the edges at more points than in Mane 
and Jehol. We who have been accustom 
think of China as including ‘Tibet, Hsin 
and Mongolia, learn with súrprise a ‘a 
great periphery provinces on the west au fe 
are passing rapidly under outside i jinl 
whether Russian, Japanese or British. | 
officials admitted to me that the stl 
Nanking to establish effective _ po Tiel 
financial links with these areas makes å 
progress. 

Young China feels its borders a 
around it. The New China offers no ition 
hope of stopping the process a te 


Y fiy 
olunns 


Dumm; 


evident in Manchuria and Jehol. a 
summer schools in Peiping cout and 


feeling the shift of effective political £ 
power in North China to Japanese 
they go quietly about their studies 4 
wo reasons account for this at 
manifestations by students have 
official disapproval, and students th 
had the edge of their resistance to t 
Banging heads against walls that 
soon becomes tiresome. S i 
One of the most searching 44 
Chinese youth is the policy to be n ; 
recovery or abandonment OE E 
under outside hegemony.. ay 
blaze with angry projects for buil@ 
machine that some day may drive 
i ; i to non 


hant 


| i 
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CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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Ramayana : a i 
| Faridpul 
| towering 


Scenes from 


ir miles au 
fuhurapur 


Rats at 
wists and 


ir more th 
Primbanam 
Hr her a pl 
n the sph 
ihe origina 


MY auth 
W which 


By G. 


‘lage of Mathurapur in the district of 
e i908 a massive terracotta structure 
a ek yout 70 ft: above the ground, which 


ae T een ee 
oa ovr in a greatly damaged condition with 
hg a on its slopes and summit, is still 


h prominent landmark in this locality 
z miles around, and is popularly known as the 


ahrapur Deul. In this struc- 
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THE MATHURAPUR MONUMENT 


A Prambanam of India. 


S- DUTT 


briefly summarize here the salient features and 
prominent characteristics of this monument, 

The first feature that strikes even the most 
casual observer is the unusual dodecagonal shape 
of the entire structure from the base to the 
summit. The general appearance of the structure 
is that of the Bengali Deul retrogressing shightiy 


m which would appear, for 
atures, to have escaped the 
attention of historians, 
ad archaeologists alike, 
nal possesses a monument 
sth is destined to be regarded, 
irmore than one reason, ..as the 
Prubinum of India and fo earn 
it her a place of unique distinction 
n the sphere of art by virtue of 


ity of its 
This 


nounced in October 1933 
va ority in a Press note 
extract is given 


‘Th the ¢ 
Oe int’ ot, his recent tour m the antecine 
Dior istrict, of Paridp cent tour in the interior 


fgg 908, Industries Ms Mr. G. S. Dutt, Les., 
iy ed in ay pt Bengal, has, it is reported, 
tij y Noat monument of the later 
be ely Division SEER at Mathurapur in the 
mi tual to be of considhenstttict features which 
Hi Marly acts. The ewe archaeological and 
i w a iment i ion i 
nee Propose 4S the ‘Mathu eai Da questione 
Mttmen;, Poses Irapur Deul.’--- 


r Fi y 
: Teens the Archaeological 
W to See of this important 
Ove p “Serving it from further 
e 'eSS not 
Papers goles whi 
Š Which was j 
Monumen p bodied AVAS fully published 


9 Lhe z ` . 
li, M the first a Present article is 
iy ; which Series relating 
i propose to 

QS to ia. PRIOD 
made tho, t0 distinction and 
e in in respect of this 
se World a ‘complete 
Urthep nument which may 
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rst impressions’ 


esearc see 
of so pheres, 1 on the part of 


i 1s 
SiM tuent z 
e Onun GATAS 
Mobo gent, may earch since the 
Lu RC rst impressions” 


The author (centre) at the site 


; base upwards up to a height of 
aoe F ft. from ake ground level after which 
the curye is continuously accentuated up to the 
summit. At the height of 29 ft, from the preset 
ground level, there is & break in the genon 
scheme of the. architecture 1m the shape o a 
massive cornice. The general ag jeme of 
structure of the building is again, een! ied 
above this cornice but with mis 3 2 ing 
difference, that ther ae ae ot a ene 
al or decorative . The 
ee peice haye por gee 
nsiderable parb 0 l 
R fee “sollapsed, leaving an open vent te ihe 
sky. There is no trace “whatever left of any 


K if is- fore impossible 
ra or Kalasa and it is theret sible 
ree SIE these onena formed: “part 


r There has been extensive 

i er Phe sumni and of large portions 
F the: er slopes on account of the growth 
oe IN while saline erosion has entirely 
a ae ak the decorative terracotta work up to a 
Eon of about 5 ft. above Eee ae 
; sti the architectur eatures, each 
o relee dodocagon is of the-Pancharath, 
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of each of the twelve facets of the Deul. ao 
again, howeyer, there ie ef ee originality 
vhich characterizes this Deul ani 
ae ae Pancharatha 
as I know, is 
ojecti tical ridge in 
a projecting vertical ridg ae 
gradually receding pilasters or pagas on each side, 
here consist of a central vertical recess 
higher level in vertical steps 
centre towards the 
words, the usual : D 
of such structures, which haye an eleyated Centra 
Rahapaga and a gradually receding Anarthapaga 
paga on each side, is entirely reversed 
sig the twelve facets of 
The Deul, in my opinion, was 
intended to be used 
dedicated to 


progressively 


as a temple of 


sculptural features, is inclined to 
hold the view that the Deul must have been built 
forced upon one not only by the general warlike 
ppears to have been deliberately 
figure sculptures depicting the 
stories of the Ramayana and of the Krishna- 
lila but by what is perhaps the most 
vix., the magnificent 
a girdle round nine of the 
at a height of about 28 ft, from 
the structure 
to be quite unique in originality 
design and consists of a belt 
1es depicting a row of lions 
hing through fields of lotus 


attitude of being a 
fangs. While a detailed 


atmosphere that a 
imparted to the 


lion belt which forms 


the ground as 
lion belt appears 
of conception and 
of terracotta plaqu 
in the act of mare 


a lotus bud with 
description of this 


] postponed to 
part of this Syne 


record my opinion 
sculpture it would h 


article, I m 
whole field 
nd a treatment 
this Mathurapur 


r of design. The 
on motif and its concentir 


eight of nearly 30 ft, 
aape of an almost 


e difficult to fi 
motif which can equal 
) and virility 
Conception of this li 
and prominent inserti 
above ground level 


a girdle round 
the deul could on] 
master architect-s 
who was impell 


ject of feat 
€ symbol o 


5 to haye been successf 


' of lion gargoyles ay 
of extraordin 


* For the architectural 
see Orissa d: Her 


Remains by 
pp. 111 e esq. 
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different types of Kirtimukhs whi 
original and virile nature and whiel 
the warlike atmosphere intended to SUN ane 
by the whole structure, A detailed deta a 
of the Kirtimukhs is reserved for au 
article. ; 

The next prominent feature of this 
is the systematic narrative illustration is 
series of figure sculptured plaques arrano i! 
tiers rising one above the other, of the x 4 
story of the Ramayana and the entire Story di a 
Krishna-lila. These figure plaques are aig lite 
tier over tier in 13 successive tiers on the i ie been d 
western facets constituting the front side of : 
monument and are strongly reminiscent 
the famous sculptural decorations in stone | 
the temple balustrades of Prambanam in Ji 
The same virility, vigow and lifelikeness, t 
same predominatingly dramatic and masl 
note which characterizes the serial figure sculpin 
of Prambanam is noticeable here ; and ii w 
thing, in an even more striking degree, (U 
allowance being made for the fact that i 
Prambanam structure is constructed in sii 
whereas the Mathurapur Deul is built oft 
humbler material of terracotta fashioned oui re 
the native clay of Bengal. i Mathu 

Yet another remarkable feature which MN Pitan su 
this monument out among the monument | idia 
Bengal is the characteristically Bengali con 0 
design and execution of the a 3 ÈB. 
with the typical Bengali character of n a A Niliugram 
depicted, such as continuous TONS : ronan 
cottages with their familiar curved 2 5 He West 
depicting contemporary Bengali life Bees 
typically Bengali poses of the human fg ai 
traditional bunches of paddy ears hankia 1 dahh 
roofs of the Bengali huts, and the S he 
of the figures of Bengali sarees. À jones i ee 
striking feature about the human = race D ee 
virile poses of the male characters an “eon 0 
dignified poses of the females, mo of the li 
simple yet gracefully plastic styliza Female 
of the Bengali saree worn by the, S bya? n 
rendered with consummate pen ori cone 
vigorous curye of terracotta. In shory |i 8 ah 


i 
indoubted! 
hs depic' 
and the | 
mi in d 
at in the 
e cottag 
momen as 


We sha 


one! 0 
this Deul to be a monument oe ant ana oy 
tance of the first magnitude for oe SE lies 

engalees, inasmuch as it gives ult n Al RES ia 
glimpse of a singularly 3 virile When sis heir 
belonged to the Bengali Be be a pe 
investigated, it will be found {0 


7 «en ination i 
source of pride and ispie") the . 


pet 
Whole Bengali race by virtue andi 
that while in its architectur tand 
sculptural excellence it can ee 
ve the great monuments of we 
ndia, it is at the same time, ‘vin 
Bengal’s very own, from the livi $ 
beautiful terracotta plaques shi 
sculpture, to the sculptor who nites 
Well as to the types of the hu 
and female, with which its walls 
alike in its design, conceptio 
ngri Collection, Haridwar . 
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Date of rely a product of rural Bengal, one that occurs in Major Rennell’s Journal. Major 
lso hij o be Pi by any extraneous influences Rennell’s Memoirs, dated Sth and 10th July 
e ion untouch et parts of India. Herin it ainete 1764, include the following remarks - 

i other P% ni ational monumen «és = zi a 

) n 0 ; nations I7 ; 
grè her great ancient SE aE N RAN Sth July 1764: This afternoon saw a hish 
the other, > hat at Paharpur which, while Pagoda to the S, E Ge aula i 

fom iy, that £ EY ag CETO -agoda to the S. E., distant 2 or 3 miles. It lies 
De aah greater antiquity and Arger near the village of Motrapur 
; J peni stak > £ re = 3 . 
ae TERI ntedly bears the unmistaka ble i 10th July: Passed the Pagoda of Motrapur which 
Re r imperial Gupta and other influences ie on the each side of the creck. * Two miles 

he ifinpess OF o Bengal. EONS! me Pagoda a large creck turns away to the 

E i v m ihe whole field of art and ee ane i a this time navigable for large 
Story of we A ionity OP rnr Beneal ats, Dut in the dry season is quite dry in some 
ie o have the simple dignity oi EENID, places. It proceeds by | ; 


no stone i 
a in Ja 
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md itu 
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nument | 
i concept 
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say sue leaves Nali 
comes y 
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i beween the 
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ire Meie E, B Rail A l 
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n delineated wit 
master. 


anloubiedly a folk 
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mi in distant Lanka, 


the 


ts own 


nt gee > 5 “fý Chandana 
le cottages of Bengal with Bengali men and FA tis fa ae 
a = o. \ flahishapura 
Mt. Naogbar { 


women as their heroes and heroines. 

We shall now proceed to the topographical 
kuis regarding the monument. The village 
i Mathwapur where it is situated lies in the 
bwi sub-division of the Faridpur district. Tt 
Naliagram and Madhukhali 
uukhali-Bhatiapara branch of ©)" 4 


Situation 


ndio Va, Mme gures iti 
wli sonou : Made py of deities, 


ly success in execution. A 


rural } 
sculptor of rural Bengal— 


Krishna-lila as taking place 


home surroundings among 


mile from Kalukhali. The 
ituated about a furlong to 
> railway line (the railway line 
the Revenue Survey map, a 


1S reproduced along with this : J s 
of the Deul is about ZUK ra 
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The D the railway line opposite "H - PESOS 
he Village kutchery of the present case ame ees Se (eas 
Yards’; Sabu Harakumar Lahiri ky Saas ou LMNs mS i 
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Vhamleg “+7008 of the t woe Exe Se Re ane 
Cast Nlet inhabited b monumen a =s > yRamänatdaput, "Eas a Z” Ghorikhàli S, À 
‘ ` M «l 7 A r Harilaspuh = S pa aii 5 -Kioksahat me 7 Uf etl 
x an stone men are soos oy ae a ce Survey Map 
rin, ke Deut”; alll probability, the Mathurapur in Revenue Survey Al 
pele gt. l itse 5 ? = É 5 S ? n sid, 
ert nove ACHR aow in oo Bits of Maine Heys Tosh te 
CONSidar, Htemie as Striexen with < Til, No. page D-i n 
ious “Y B T these potters still E Society of Bengal) wg Pel 
vstill foom, Some. “yg a their craft and °° footnote to the entry on the Sth July 1/6’ 
th the am ancient tate prodigios to the following ee he juncti Ë thi 
ta Seatu 5 TacditionsS o ROO ae E EN w, at the junction of this” 
l of Siy and - “ Fpot-nole : Mathurapur, The temple is said to 
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the steeple and aed. (List of Ancient Monuments, 

Bengal p. 224).” $ 

The village Mathurapur finds prominent 
mention in Major Rennell’s map ; and although 
the deul itself is not actually marked, on it by 
him, it is easy to identify its position on the 
Rennell’s will 


Lea map. A reproduction from | map 
Leal be found along with this article. | : 
ii We are indebted to Major. Rennell for 
aH locating the exact latitude and longitude of the 
i village of Mathurapur at which the village and 
i therefore the Deul is situated. The latitude is 
correctly given by Rennell as 23°33’, As 


regards longitude, Rennell marked the longitude 
as 1°15 eastiof Calcutta, from which the longitude 
works out as 89°39,’ I have verified the correcness 
of both the latitude and longitude fixed by 
Rennell by comparing the site of the Deul on the 
Revenue Survey Map. As regards the correctness 
or otherwise of the remark made in the Editors 
foot-note to Rennell’s Journal to the effect that 
the Deul had been left in an unfinished state, 
a detailed discussion will follow later. 
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Mathurapur (Motrapour) in Major Rennell’s Map 
The most widespread tradition is t 


‘that the monument was Construc o 


ler of a potentate of the name of § 
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radius, the monument was originally 
present height, so much so thara) | 


Dacea from its top. According to 
being visi 


ation: 
can be no doubt that there hye 


ral, co 


the alluvial soil on which the Deu! 

Until excavations have been made io kely to 
amount of subsidence cannot We. fio this p 
determined. tailed n 


Té is said that Sangram Shah came fron fingi 
north ; some say he came from Kashmir y Furilpwr) 
others say he came from Rajputana. It i. PeR oH 
that on his arrival he inquired of the} Shi P 
people as to which was the highest caste in Pauntive h 
locality. On being told that the Brahmins Hye ciyen 
the highest caste, he enquired who were theelen able 
in rank. On being told that the Vaidya mits referen 
next in rank, he is said to have desenbal Mbveri 
caste in the words—“Ham Vaidya”—(whichk 
Hindusthani for “I am Vaidya”), The inhabit 
of the locality, however, not knowing Hindut 
could not apparently understand ihe exact m Pe 
ing of the word “ham” and so are said tH linsahda 
the name of the caste of Sangam yt chief 


sug 


pao: 
fathurayy 


taken Se 

as “Ham-Vaidya.” According to tradition ie 12 
himself forcibly married into one of te seeing il 
Vaidya families and also got his úw ont Pen 
forcibly married into the high Cas i Rath 
families - of the neighbourhood rit litter 
descendants of these families are Stam 


describe themselves as “Ham-Vaidyas’ na $ 
in token of pride in their connection i iS whe 
illustrious potentate. Sangram Shah, vib Oa 
ordered a high deul to be „built i pfft re b 
labour and material under the direction pi k 
architect, His orders were that the ity "is i 
should be visible from the, summis E 
projected deul. The tradition g ‘the 
When” the deul was finished 2 
came on which the consecration 
placing of idol inside the a 
take place, the architect was aske 


Shah to climb on the top and say 
could see Dacca from there. ha i 
reaching the summit, said that 2° 


ample 
the reason that the tempe A 


Dacca for 7 
this 
hat ma 


been highly enraged at 
architect and to haye threatened soj 
death for not having asked for cate 
in time. As a result of thi > 
leaped down from the sun 
instead of waiting to be p 
Radon dawawar Accor 
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je deul inauspicious and it was in those depicting Krishna’s forcible carrying 
incomplete es deity ee ae of and marrage with Rukmini, Krishna 
in it, This tradition 1s ee ee 2 is ie as an elderly and somewhat corpulent 
yalled 1m ike footnote to Rennell’s Journa gen eman quite unlike the figure of the Hindu 
in egends. Farther research, however, is necessary 
describes a later potentate OR this point. } 
builder cof Ae Deni mi If the above mentioned tradition is to be 
elated with regard to Sitaram Pelieved, the Deul was built somewhere about 
the earlier half of the second part of the 17th 
i Aa e ree 1665 A.D. In the 
K eoptine : ; Si r vevised List of Ancient Monuments in Benga 
Me A i be correct w n to deals a to published in 1886 by the Archaeological Survey 
however (rio this person Sangram Shah was. S} st D fa of India, however, 1472 A.D. (ie, a period 200 
amled mention of one Sangram § ah in the years earlier) has been mentioned as the probable 
ne from fai book Fag fra (History dof ar o its ea ton, but I have been unable 
shmin vffirilpu) by Anandanath Ray, a copy of which *° Th Cay me ue or akoni to support this. 
It isafi obiained from the library of the Bangiya 1 a8 outer veS os the temple constitute a 
Ruiyn Parisa. A detailed description and odecahedron with 12 recessed facets. The 
caste in fuuniive history of the exploits of Sangram Shah ine structure is- also dodecagonal, almost up 
ahmins he given in this book but I have not as yet to the summit. The approximate diameter at the 
Pie able io find time to verify the accuracy of ground level are as follows : 


it 

ONE conj 

his . 
a) er 


W references given therein to ‘Todd’s Rajasthan, 9 nise diameter os a i His 
‘vtilge’s History of Bakarganj and to certain nner diameter 2 tt. 11 in. 


(which filmes of the Calcutta Review. In this book thus giving the thickness of the wall at 
1 inhali Ws sought to identify the Sangram Shah of the base as 11 ft. The two doors that are 
Munur with the Sangram Shah who is open, face West and South respectively, the front 
H m Todds Rajasthan as one of the gate facing West. There are two dummy doors on 
Aile chet of Aurangzib, and also with the North and East sides. The east gate has been 
ti RO name who fought against almost entirely destroyed owing to the growth 
: conducted a campaign of a peepal tree. Coming back to the outer 
œ pirates and robbers and brought dimensions, each of the 12 facets of the dodeca- 
Bengal and who also subdued gonal structure is 9 ft. 10 in. in length at the base. 
chiefs of Rajputana towards ‘These 12 facets are built up from the base up to 
of his — life. Whether the the summit according to one general scheme 
> „established peace about which consist of tier above tier of Houle 
ngal is identical with the Sangram projecting horizontal ridges of decorative work 
sht with the Rathore chiefs alternating with horizontal belts of flat plague 
Š Which I have not had time in recess in regular order. There is only one me 
e identiees to call for further in the general scheme of the architecture a 
entification of this -Sangram height of 29 ft. 1in. above the a pn 
der of the Mathurapur Deul level as mentioned im the earlier pars al 
oth by the widespread article. The inner wall has a plain do ame i 
et current in the neigh- face up to a height of aboni ai ee coon are 
pond as well as fr to the outer cornice at this level. (trom! 
ath book referred Dee point upward up to about a Rne N 
that oly pt his home the ammit 5 ie saith Se nE with 
aN eul which con schem l Ta 4 
Vigo cet the oe 1S_ orders, e eee being thus in miniature te aan 
nga Orce ij dition, one has to note in broad outline as that eae aot ae: 
ith Which scenes of forci- outer facets, ‘This ridging and recess os 
nL, depicted in g amet the inner wall has given us a pees nee . 
a Walls of the De ana of the corbelled ar uae oT a ee 
© care’ that in the scenes has no parallel a fattened out dome, 


& away of Rukmini op ae ae fan inverted earthen water pot, 


Suggest his master’s in which the dodecagonal shape is not continued. ne 


nten, 
ia deq o 


ad the eaf {© above and thus Unfortunately, part, of tis ceiling has collapsed, 
Pioi ` ADE R oying its symmetry. ; aye 

hig Suppger the ae a Re warlike oeo E itself, I am indebted 
ishn, oD ‘i iS valorous — OE a" Mukherji of Nalia, a 


Ty § i Kumar = 
[has figure hes Support from to Babu ; e eaduate of the Vidyasagar 


Ne 
agg oom $ been. depicted talented y z me information about the 
Wherd $n Brinonie of his era icthds haliyined lofty structure near 
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his village home which induced me to Anes 
myself of the last Puja holidays to pay a lying 
visit to this locality. I stayed as a guest of a 
Babu’s father at Nalia. From there on the ee 
September 1933 I first visited the Deul. I trolliec 
from Naliagram station to Madhukhali station in 
the afternoon and from the railway line ev roule 
to Madhukhali had my first view of the Deul with 
its lofty top overgrown with trees. On reaching 
Madhukhali the Police Officer in Charge 
suggested my going by road from Madhukhali, 
but as no conveyance was available, this would 
have involved considerable delay and the 
evening was fast approaching I decided to trolly 
back about a mile to the point on the railway 
line just opposite to the Deul and from there to 
cross the intervening fields. It was, however, far 
from an easy matter to reach the Deul from here, 
as all the intervening ficlds up to the village 
were covered with flood water with one or two 
deep ditches to cross. Thanks, however, to the 
courtesy of some of the attendants, who cheerfully 
volunteered to carry me on their shoulders over 
the watery area, I crossed this submerged track on 
the shoulders of two men. My companions, includ- 
ing Babu Ajit Kumar Mukherji, Babu Sudhansu 
Ray, artist, a photographer and the thana officer 
of Madhukhali, all waded through the thigh-deep 


as 


water, Reaching ihe village we walked over 
paddy fields and through the homesteads of the 


potters to the place where the Deul is situated. 
As I came near the Deul I was immediately 
struck with the unusual dignity and grandeur of 
its design and construction ; but what was most 
striking was a girdle of terracotta plaques about 
half way up the building which appeared to 
consist of some animals on the march which I 
took to be horses. I found the Deul, up toa 
height of about 10 ft., completely surrounded by 
an Impenetrable thorny jungle. I made my way 
to the foot of the Deul with great difficulty 
through a narrow track from the southern side 
getting myself badly scratched in the process On 
reaching the narrow southern door of the Deul 
I found the interior in complete darkness, I 
maces Some interesting decorative sculpture 
above the southem door and some decorative 
worl Jn the walls but nothing specially notable 
decided. to enter the dark interior of the 
fee as pinoy some risk as we had no 
S, wih us, and there wy y 
proba oS guild animals being i ie 
i ” rehet the interior w i 
empty and not quite as dark as aes 7 
from outside, as light was streaming in rok: h 
a large hole in the summit, The only Gan 
tants were a host of bats which were wildly flyj 5 
about at the , unexpected disturbance AE b 
our entrance in their home. On centering 7 
discovered that besides the southern door ae 
was another on the western side, but passage ae 
this door was impossible as the exit was com letely 
eked with jungle, sae 
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After sending for daos and axes a 
a few feet of jungle outside the 
western doors I received my second 
here was the front-side of the 
richly adorned with figure NU 
, relief of extraordinary virility ws ny 


nd (de, 
alimpse 
i i 


saline erosion and 
In 


damaged by ex 
at the base of the building. 


iih their ti 


time, however, it had begun plasti 
darkness also began to set in and go ]spever seen 
compelled to set out on my return joume, el, was un 
the same methods of conveyance as befo pia structu 
Naliagram station three miles away and thene Ẹ anythin: 
buffalo cart over a muddy road two miles high The un 
Nalia village which I reached about 102 upne bec 


had by then made up my mind to extend pled io c 


stay until 1 had thoroughly explored ant 
photographed this important structure. M in 
On the 28th of September I revist Arni 
Deul. By that time the coolies whom I ; 
engaged with the help of the thana Pol 
cleared a belt of about 10 ft. round the Das 
had cut down the trees which had aN | 
into the temple and eaten deeply nh ae! wiil 
parts. I found that the entire lower Bal i lttance 
building of the Deul up toa heig 4 fov 
5 ft. had been cither greatly damage ernst 
destroyed in parts through saline ihre” m vill | 
growth of trees but that over the out! ba 
facets, vix, western facet, coro, tier ti like 
facet and west north-west facet E i 
tier of figure sculpture 0 the gr 
value. Altogether there were 13 pelis 0 ' 
sculpture of which 6 complete ill jp Paty TO 
above the western gate vag aing all Tki 
completely examined | the bus Jefi ipet] 
from the ground on this day ant 
with the naib of the zemindar, 


6) I 
yuh the 
amey bay 


as 


ler q 


whose 


cour: 

be ay 
33 thah 
193 al 


help of bamboo 
the three western facets of 
close examination of all the 
the three western facets. 
The perches on the se roots | 
as they were made with loose He ibe 
iron lent by one of the pote ee k 
On the southern half of Ki to t0 
the sculpture appeared to 1e half 
story whereas on the northern to Kiih 
to belong to the story relating = 
raal had been intrigued 
grivdoilebtion! Hakidvlar taken, at first s! 


(2) J i 
ul, č i 
ae solpi | 
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over a week while making my research, I am also 
indebted to Babu Sudhansu Ray, artist, who 
along with Ajit Babu helped me throughout 
cheerfully and enthusiastically in everything that 
I did during those days. I am also indebted to 


Pan Sudhansu Ray for making several sketches 
which 


s soon as the scaffoldings 
ead E is level (about 29 ft. 
gn oF climbed up the roughly cut 
he scaffolding in order to catch 
une “pelt, cutting my leg badly 
this edge of one of the bamboo 


salt that when I climbed high ire reproduced here and to Mr K, N. 
the result ee lion belt my leg Chatterji of The Modern Review and Sj. Nirmal 
a glimpse All this was, however, Kumar Bose for helping me with many yaluable 
sely Moedoe oe I saw of this helt suggestions regarding the description of the 
h while Pe EADE thrill and surprise. architectural features of the monument. j 
anit fill me with on the animals were not horses but Foresecing the possibility of vandalism com- 


l up ape finer nee act of marching through lotus 


fons 1 : eae, A 
> the Deal inilir a virility of design, comprising a 
vas impefiells, W restraint and dignity, 


"p of ferocity, i : 
Te l manes stylized in a wonder- 


mencing its operation after I had announced the 
importance of the monument, I requested the 
zemindar Babu Harakumar Lahiri of Korakdi on 
whose property the Deul stands, to take steps for 


ls. By rh their tails SERR the like of which I had its protection and he has accordingly kindly 
drizzle fly E the sphere of art. Here, I erected a strong bamboo fencing round it and 
ud li i noa eak the most outstanding feature has agreed to co-operate m protecting it from 
E sire which could not have been meant damage. In spite of the fencing, however, serious 
s befor, Ehi but a Victory Monument. acts of vandalism have unfortunately occurred 
ae The unique importance of the monument since then and I am informed that in open day- 


light some men actually went to the Deul with 
shovel and pickaxe and removed several valuable 
plaques and damaged others in spite of remon- 
strances from the zemindar’s naib. I have been 
able to trace the person who has secured posses- 
sion of the;plaques so remoyed and I can only 
hope that these acts of vandalism will not be 
repeated. In my capacity as President of the 


; 10 rupesing been fully realized by me by now, I 
extend lel to extend my originally planned two days’ 
d and opty at Nalia, so as to take a sufficient number 
n f photographs and to fully examine all the 
ET understand their significance and make 
whom IAN of all the architectural and archeological 

For the next few days, 


nt Pe Ivii de De t l 
he Dalf y Sted the Deul daily, going every dé y 1 1 
the bs ae same laborious As P ie Rural Heritage Preservation Sener of Bengal 
nto itt! Iho i backward | and forward, but perform- I am requesting the District authorities of 
aol a zestful enjoyment for a cause the Faridpur to lend their co-operation in meets 
ght of ony, © OL which seemed to convert all these this monument by giving ee to the 
d or U Fie, © Mio the pleasures of a picnic. village police to help the remita na i 
eros ~liptions of this Deul from eyery protecting it from further acts o vag oo 
he ihre” be postponed to later articles: until it is protected as I hope it will) under 
TA conclude this first instalment, I the Ancient Monument Preservation Act. It 
; obyious, however, that unless it is protected 


art „Dy thanks to the local is 


: i i r the Ancient Monument 
, Station fj, ©: Basu, P. W. I, immediately wi t Aaa a 
who or lending his trolley, the Preservation e is SeT obann 

ia helped me in clearing the of this highly importa 


eul and 


oreatest national importance to Bengal suffering 
ett g 
zemindar B 


in erectine t ales : 
erecting the irreparably grievous damage. Iam making also 


abu Harakumar 


Fite © whos Above all, to Babu Ajit represen to a r 
ME this j Se Instrumentalit , with this end in view é Zar : 
v rose ortan eul anak eee a Tepes tied will take immediate steps in the 
S 2i S spl- 
- made my camp for matter. 
ASIO 
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NS ABROAD sie 
INDIA a 
due t 
Mila 
Spratt 
i 
p ot! 
o sated £ ultured. Mos ii ee 
Indian Women in Malaya ican ‘neue ae ees Know gp of tin 
aE Todien women in Melaya A Ua English. The same not be said unr se 
AT air sisters i ia, anc PaE eee : „De said Unfortun ff which 
e backward than their sisters 1n India, a 7 ndian women born i Ae ng 
Pt a onal and cultural walks of life. a Fi antsi borne ae famili tion, 
But in some other respects, local Indian women embers among them do not kno howe U E 
are much more broadminded than their sisters SE ETA Sn x lanenuace I e a ‘an to realaj ae < 
i in India. For instance, the Indian women in write nny language, 14 mean in the majong} and t 
: Malaya te f ion 1: AON, easily and that in a cases. And the younger set of Straits-bom mih With 
Malaya Z ii dE women of other castes and Women do not seem to show any keennes f) India 
natura VEN Rate That is, of course, due to learn, their own mother tongue but go in better 
Peo anonalty oa 15 Wats : English education. Further, they very mudili they : 
the cosmopolitan character of the population of .7"5 h : kes } e 
coon “Farther, my country women in 1 them Indian culture cr traditions, Just loti thing 
this country. Further, my ¢ ee: ivi the Indian orchestra, maintained by ourla In 
Malaya are more tidy in their ways of living : : ; Hee 
Mulay Meer EIN s EC] Club! Al the eight or nine members rẹ these 
and they maintain their general standard of life a À f 
$ ne) i 8 as call ] take part in it are Indian born. It may beù too. 
on a higher scale than they do in India, although {ce : bee 
a a Se OAC we may have Straits-born Indian women inhi} vome 
they are no better in these respects when com- | her are hoin ioe na 
pared with Europeans, Chinese or Japanese PUS tey € oI SO las 
domiciled in Malaya. Further, the Straits-born Indian women di si 
Except the Indian coolie women, the other interest themselves in knowing past or pr die wi 
lass of Indian women immigrants here are edu- events in India or for that matter m any‘ 
| 8 Sultee 
x. = desery 
Naamen reemer aeee an a 
Indiar 


Sir 


Photo taken on the inauguration of | ing 
i A 5 ng 
provinces of India have become ae Da ain 2 boren Taies PE ; 


Founder-President of the Club, Mrs, E. V. Davies, M.A. 
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or other 
of time. 
with t 
hick 
iin. They 


in their own 


are several 


world. 

0 
needs to 

conservati 


mistake 


That is a grave m 
be remedied. Their illiteracy 
sm in these respects are perhaps 
A contact with the unprogressive 
aes languages and customs, the 
n ee wonen have largely adopted. 
hat useful education in some form 
bound to improve their lot in course 


They should keep themselves in touch 


activities meee 
ae they naturally look for 
h of i 


of women in India, _ to 
inspira- 
should also read a- lot of literature 
‘language, such as Tamil and there 


good books in Indian languages 


: ld do a lot to open their eyes. 
de ee type of education the Straits-born 


Indian women ‘ Proy 
better companions to their husbands. 
they are not efficient enone 
thing except rice and curry. z vig. 
In their endeavour to “come up” in their lives 
these women 4 
to. Perhaps there may be a few educated Indian 
women in Malaya who may be willing to give 
the lead but little can 
the sympathy of men. 
ip their 
de with them as 


Sulee. Still they live for their husbands and they 


worship 


4 


ere 
Kunwar 


« U 
We 


deserve every sympathy 
man men in the F. M, S 
ingapore 


haraj Sin gh, 


NTO UCHABILITY 


can at least prove themselves 
At present 


to talk on any- 


need the help of their menfolks 


be accomplished without 
The Indian women do 
husbands, though they may not 
they used to do, in the days of 


and help at the hands of 
di Mrs. E. V. Davies 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh speaks out 
are 
M: 


a few extracts from a speech of 


Agent of the Goyern- 


lia in South Africa, delivered to the 
eel d in the 


Wesleyan Church Hall, 


IN SOUTH Arrica 
torm 


of the Tran 
OW can 


Ot yours.” 


the untouchability question in 
es made within the last 
& the evil 5 
ahatma 


hing for our untouchables, 


he Rt being done in India will 


emg carried out can 


fie the fy te. But what - about: 


? In India, untouch- © 
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I need open sympathizers, 
have to take a little more 


action, a little more 
courage and 


what was bitter is 
er. 

to despise 
darker 
hers of the 


Were men with dark skins—Mos Christ— i 


I have seen and known the 


in China. What was his 

colour and what the shape of his eyes ? Mahomed 

and all the oreat religious teachers were Asiatics, 
5 


: ay = „and lived {f 
among the dark-skinned nations the Asiatics.” 
We congratulate Kunwar Maharaj Singh for | 

the brave stand that he has been taking against || 
the racial exclusiveness of the y 


i vhite people in 
South Africa. Das 


j 

I do not know how far Indian women abroad | 
have organized themselyes to improve their |) 
status. From what I know, I find that there are © 
not many women’s organizations in foreign jj 
countries where our nationals live. And I may i 
suggest here that just as menfolk, 


j our women- | 
folks should also organize themselves in those 


countries to which they have emigrated, | 
However, I would like to point out in this con- 
nection that an efficient Indian Women’s | 


organization is being run at Kobe, Japan, for the | 
past few years under the guidance of an | 
educated Indian lady in Japan, Mrs. Hassan Ali. 4 
The institution under reference here is known * 
as the Indian Ladies’ Club. In 1931, Mrs. Ali 
was also elected to be the President of the Kobe 
branch of the Japan Indian National Congress 
Committee. With the single exception of this 
organization, [ had not known 
ladies institution abroad so far. SE 
Quite recently the example set up by the | 
an was followed in Malaya | 
domiciled in | 
ladies’ 


Indian Women Abroad i 


any other Indian “& 


You are too timid, you if 


e people 
in colour, ie 


Í 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
By SAILENDRA NATH SEN GUPTA 


The REPORT OF THE BENGAL JUTE 
Exquiry COMMITTEE 

We have before us the Report of the 
` Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee which was 
“appointed just a year ago. The Committee 
“was originally requested to submit their report 
‘by May, 1933, possibly because that would 
“have helped the Government to decide its 
olicy with regard to the 1933-34 crop. The 
olume contains three Reports, the Majority 
nd the Minority Reports and the Report 
ndividually submitted by Khan Bahadur 
| Azizul Huque. The last was not signed till 
December 22nd. There is also a supplemen- 
tary note to the Majority Report by Mr. G. S. 
Dutt and two Minutes of Dissent, one by 
Dr. J. C. Sinha and the other (Note of Dissent) 
by Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta. There are also 221 
pages of extremely valuable appendices. 
The terms of reference were as follows : 
(2) The question of regulation of the production 


of Si Ai i 
Qi) The marketing of jute, including th 
establishment of regulated markets, and ‘ie ane 
‘of market information in a suitable form to the 
eo th 
(at e creation of a Jute Commi č 
prilep ol Sani, mmittee for the 
| (io e extent to which other materi 
displaced jute, and the likelihood ae ee 
| substitutes being found in the near future ; 
eee posibi of making any other 
) use OL jute to an i 
relieve the present situation. al Bae 


Tt was evident from the ver inni 

as evid ry beginnin 
i hat no unanimity would be reached Br ti 
too much to expect that representatives of 
conflicting interests would agree in funda- 


Government as well; and, iti 

that the Government ‘after aie tes 
l: Committee should itself declare that its 
‘decision would be delayed because of 
the lack of unanimity among the members. 
t is also significant that the officials and the 
juropeans ‘have combined in signing the 


rcial interests. 


mentals. This must have been known to the ° 


jority report while the minority consists of 
Tndian non-officials, who represent the 
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The Majority (with the exception of Dy 
Sinha) have come to the conclusion that there 
is no over-production of jute and so there is 
no justification for compulsory regulation by 
legislative action. “Better organised and more 
intensive propaganda” should be carried out 
by collectors of districts to “assist? the 
cultivators “in deciding what area of jute is 
likely to secure them an adequate return for 
their produce (pp. 6-10). The Minority, on 
the other hand, consider that the depressed 
price of jute is due principally to over 
production so that control of production is 
necessary. To this purpose they recommend 
that a Provincial Jute Committee be formet, 
which will estimate the probable demand for 
jute for the season and allot specified quotas 
of acreage to the different “economic blocks” 
into which the entire jute-growing area m 
the Province is to be apportioned. ‘The allot- 
ment of the quotas will be carried into effect 
by local agricaltural associations 0? other} 
agencies for the formation of which active 
steps should be taken by the Government 
through its various departments. The minority 
does not contemplate legislative action I 
initial stage (pp. 85-105). Both the Rep 
have made recommendations for more officie RE 
determination of the estimated prod 
and publication of the forecasts, 5° that tat 


. i o$ | 
might be an end to undue speculatio E 
: ity rec? i. 


The minor 
cura 


nd forin 
an 


che 


the reports agree that weekly an4 
reports in addition to the preliminary 
forecasts will be of great help 12 
speculation. _ ES eae 

Both the Majority and the Minow? 
that all “allowances” should be abotik 
that “ d be 


Dr. 
here 
re is 
1 by 
nore 
| out 
the 
te is 
1 for 
7, OD 
ssed 
Ver- 
yn 1S 
nend 
med, 
d for 
10tas 
cks” 
aa in 
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affect 
other 
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cient 
tions 
ther? 
tion? 


; “thing on Sricultur l 


recommend thata special legislation 
‘res of the Central Provinces Cotton 
Act of 1932 is necessary, the opinion 
Market oc is divided as to whether or 
islation is needed (pp. 26-27, 116-118, 
99.3). The Minority recommend the 
n of licensed ware-houses as will 
ie cultivators to deposit their stock 
F to get temporary accommodation by dis- 
counting the ware-house receipts with money- 
lending agencies. Such ware-houses may initial- 
ly be established on an experimental basis 
(pp. 128-131). Sa 3 Pi 
While the majority is divided as to 
whether or not future markets are necessary, 
the minority hold that there is a real need 
fora future market in jute and gives the 
necessary details for the establishment and 
ee of such a market (pp. 28, 135- 
The opinion of the Majority is divided as 
: whether the proposed Jute Committee 
should be Central or Provincial. The Minority 
erage prefer a Provincial Committee. 
meee Report recommends that the 
while the he Committee should be advisory 
OT ae Report holds that it should 
er the a effective powers of control 
149.56) Res as a whole (pp. 30-39, 
as Suggested by dees of the Committee 
; Tent (pp, 34-49. two Reports are widely 
Snot "manimoug o7 154-55), and the Majority 
ry S on this point. 


finds (p. 39) that the Jute 
Seriously threatened by 
of bulk handling and 
Y paper and. cotton. 
lect o isco a policy of research with 
R ee fresh markets and 
0 amia E Should Be vigorously pursued. 
of AN iapa Fesearches should be 
Pda, both, moving the yield 


© Minority, wh 


that 


pt must be made 
Cost of ; 
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Such are in barest outlines the main! 
decisions of the Committee. The Majority 
eport is more or less a slipshod affair. The 
arguments are not well put, there are nol 
quantitative informations to carry conviction, | 
all the aspects of this industry have not been 
discussed and the report as a whole display: 
an entire lack of scientific perspective. It 
1S noteworthy that Dr. Sinha signed the 
Majority Report, though his views as given’ 
on pp. 6-7 and in his Minute of Dissent are! 
entirely at variance with the Majority Report’ 
on many of the most essential points. 
Though we do not see exactly eye to eye | 
with the Minority Report, we are almost in. 
entire agreement with it. It isa very. ably j 
written, well-reasoned and well-balanced $ 
report where arguments in striking contrast | 
to the Majority Report are given not in the į 
form of dicta but are supported by a mass of $ 
facts, figures and statistics which cannot but | 
impress any serious student of vital problem f 
of Bengal’s economic life. 


THe DOLLAR AND: THE RECOVERY 


The economic history of world for the 
few months is largely the history of 
Mr. Roosevelt's recovery programme. It was 
found that the Banking ‘crisis in Americn was 
mainly due to the “almost impossible situation — 
presented by the overwhelming indebtedness. 
America as expressed in national and municipal 
indebtedness and in the indebtedness of farmer. 
and other large sections of the community.” T 
details of the programme are well known. ‘ 
President has sought to improve the situatii 
three ways. He has sought to ration 
agricultural production. by vesting large 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to ease the agrarian indebtedness by proyiding 
mortgage loans ata low rate of interes { 
sought to force up the price level by 
means and by providing more purch: 
through the operation of the Re 


last i ! 


Rec 
Finance Corporation, Emergency Public 


Emergency 
i 


DU 
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confusion. The prices 
till July after which 
recession. The trade 
considerable stimulus and a 
reduction in the number of 

unemployed was effected. To bring about the 
the necessary forcing down of the dollar, 
Washington has begun to bid for gold in foreign 
C markets. This naturally has a disturbing effect 
< on foreign centres due to huge withdrawal of gold. 
| The country most affected is naturally France, 
the only important country still on the Gold 
~ Standard. The price of gold for some time 
| remained absolutely uncertain. Till January 25, 


Al America was purchasing go d at $20.67 per 0%. 
increased to 


utter 
sharply 
a sharp 


“a time, put into 
rose in S. A. 
there has been 
activity received 
fairly substantial 


-i| but on that date the rate was i 

“| § 84.45 per oz, the effect on the bullion market 
being disastrous. On February 8th the rate 
was further raised to $ 35.00 per 0% and 


simultaneously the President made an announce- 
ment fixing the dollar value in terms of gold and 
so puiting an end to the hectic conditions 
prevailing in the exchange markets. It has been 
t“ announced that the dollar will henceforth have 

59:06 per cent of its old gold contents (i. e. it 
will contain 155/o1 grains of gold 9/10 ths fine) and 
l that the price of gold will be 35 dollars an 
ounce with effect from February ist. This new 
- valuation will mean a profit of about 2880 million 
~ dollars to the Treasury. The embargo on gold will 
automatically disappear. 

In almost every case of exchange depreciation, 
the rise of prices is markedly less than the 
depreciation in the exchange value of the depre- 
ciated currency. This occurred when the sterling 
first depreciated and is true in the present case 
also; the internal value of the dollar is much 
higher than its external value. There appears, 
therefore, apart from the effect of price movements 
in other countries, to be a substantial margin by 
} which prices might still rise in the United States 
ine before the internal and external prices are in 
equilibrium. The reason for this disparity is 


that speculation is active in foreign exchange and 
is mn of further depreciation induces forward 
_ selling. The following tables will make our 
= point clear. 


TABLE I 
u) (2) (3) (4) 
Dollarsto£ Fr 
1933 Polat Trones to ` PaE Tan, Tae 


1933=100 


3,37 86.06 100 
3.42 87.22 101 w 
3.44 87.40 102 103 
3.5] 87.21 104 105 
3.94 85.57 117 116 
4.14 86.10 123 123 
4.64 85'24. 138 137 
4.50 83.88 134 131 
4°66 80.35 138 128 
4.67 80.22 138 198 
5.1 14 153 146 


OAA 
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sion of the gold standard on the 20th April. The 
rise in c 

the N. R. A. on June 16, and the rejection of 
proposals for currency stabilization by the U.S, 4 


failure of the Economic Conference. In November 

? 
there was a 
Roosevelt Government 


policy was H 
speculation In the exchange market. Had there 9 2* 


exchange speculation. 


1933=100 Index Jan. 


82. 
83.68  CC-0. WBublic Domaih4urukul RAgrESbantag arawAsed- 


Note: Series (1) and (2) are from the “‘Economisp 


series (monthly averages). Series (3) and (4) are dej 
from (1) and (2). ved 


The figures are approximate, 
The abrupt rise in May is due to the Suspen- 


June is explained by the enactment of 


delegates to the World Economic Conference 
(June 22-27). In July also rise is due to the fir 


change in the personnel of the f&n 
and a more inflationary f Ot 


was indicated. All these led to violent Vor. 


been no speculation the movement: of the internal feng 1929 
prices would have been more or Jess parallel to 1930 
the movement of the external price of the dollar, wi 
The disparity between the two, as seen from the ha 
following table, will roughly measure the role of i a 

appes 


hl is gene 
i in defect 
ns the ave 


TABLE IL 


1 2 3 4) 
? 2 Ne York- ed 


Index No. Index No. th the “S 
of wholesale of wholesale Paris cross value of E the most 
prices prices rate dollar 88 Barto] F 
perceiitag f.: cll di 
of externi indices m 
Jan. Jar. value iu 
1933  1914=100 1983=100 1933=100 Oe ie 
Jan. sid 100 100 100 
Feb. 357 98 102 s 
Mar. 86:2 98 103 of 
Apr. 86:5 99 105 g 
May 39:8 102 116 3 
Jun. 931 106 123 3 
Jul. 98:7 113 137 1 
Aug. 99:6 114 131 l 
Sept 1014 116 128 Jl 
Oct 102:0 117 146 8 
Nov 101°9 117 149 
Dec 101:6 116 a0 
The fourth column shows how 
value of the. dollar has failed to 
with the rise in its external yau 
ciation of the dollar was doubtless Inde 
raise the internal price level. The la wa 
to rise no doubt but the exchange Aerma 


more than in ue 


the rate should be _ 5.127 dollars 
The actual London-New Yọ 
-to the pound. For some tim 
below the theoretical rate due to 
of gold induced by the higher do 
~ PRICES 
The various Index number! 
Kingdom are as follows. 
reduced to the base 1933 J 


Taste II 


A 5 (3) (4) 
ae 1) o of The — Average 
Statist ade “Economist” 
W ani 100 100 
Spen- 100 K 99 99 
The P jau 99 99 99 98 
tof PR 99 a 101 100 
n of ff ier 1 99 105 103 
S.A gt 04 01 107 104 
\hy i 101 = 
rence Fyne 10 102 108 105 
a 05 a = 
» the f uy at 102 108 105 
mben A us 7 103 107 105 
l the fop a 102 106 104 
onary fet 02 102 103 102 
riolent n 3 102 105 103 
there J r : 152 145 
termal frase 100 a 7 ? a 128 124 
lel to m 05 104 107 105 
dollar, 1092 03 101 103 102 
nthe H 1083 1024 101 104 102 
ye It appears from (4) that the “Economist” 
Ix is generally in excess of the “Statist” index 
efet of the “Board of Trade” index. 
(9 fethe average of the three is almost identical 
ntent fi the “Statist” index which therefore we take 
fre the most “reliable.” We are aware of the 


vate vi i difficulties involved but since we use 
externi] a tes merely as indicators, the nicer points 
alia inique ae hest left alone. 

-(0)=(4 ji ‘parison of the “Statist? index with the 
x10 n A Index of wholes 

100 JP ourse i i 
96 Baton 

É BY a fy ase s ` 

RA Fro amplitude since the passing of 
Ne think rom a study of these indexes 
il time he T yet premature to predict a 
i time cane w the improvement of 
h et ued, we would have been 
™any § prosperity in near future. 


fat that a We See definite improvement 
Z i "paration S due to the remission of the 
„eml BS In payments, it | ; 
intent fa Ing es > It is too early to 
p me Pentel to gS table, the mdi 
P tes) o the a » the indices have 
ae “se Jan, 1933 (nearest 
t Numba? TR TV 
re t of (jholesale Prices. 
j rance 4) 5 
10 v India U. P 
i 100 100 100 
Mo 99 98 98 98 


» Jan 
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It is evident that 
wholesale prices is of national 
prosperity or otherwise, there has been a steady 
improvement in Germany where the rise, though 
not remarkable, has been continuous and steady. 
In France, there was some improvement during 
the autumn but the Improvement has not been 
maintained, In November, there was some rise 
no doubt but it is too much to say that this is 
the sign of a “definite revival” in France, Im 
India, the downward trend of prices was checked 
in May when our Index Number rose from 95. 
to 100. Since then the price level has remained 
remarkably steady. It is remarkable that in 
each of these countries the “revival” set in in the 
month of May. As this concides with the 
introduction of the “Recovery” policy of President 
Roosevelt, it is not unlikely that the so-called 
“recovery” is merely an international effect of the 
American experiment. The case of Italy is a: 
bit peculiar, since here we find the price-leyel 
going lower and lower steadily. There was no. 
improvement whatsoever even during May when all 
the other countries registered a risein the price-leyel. 

In some respects the Cost of Living index is 
a more important indicator of the actual economic 
position than the wholesale price index. In 
normal conditions the index of wholesale prices- 
and the cost of living should moye together. In 
case of disequilibruim, the two will in- general 
diverge but the divergence by itself would not 
directly measure the disequilibrium. The most 
obvious reason of the divergence is the dis- 
agreement between the movement of prices of 
industrial and consumption goods. In the: follow- 
ing table we givethe cost of living indices of 
U.S. A, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
In each case, the indices have „been reduced to 
the base Jan. 1933=100, to facilitate the study 
of the variation during the year. We have no 
cost of living index which is applicable to the 
whole of India For this reason, we have noù 
included the Bombay Bureau of Labour Index... 


TABLE V 
The cost of Living Index 


any criterion 


m 1 @) 
U.S.A. (National U. K. Ministry 
1933 ‘Industrial Confer- of Labour Germany 


ence Board) 

4 100 
Febi ares 98. 
Mar. 


‘Apr. 
ay. 
June 
July 
Aug. 


- Sept. 


Oct. 


Now 


if the Index number of 
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June in. U.S. A, is only as of disturbance caused by this e 


cannot be ascertained now. 


The rise in xa aa 
ohriaty. 
Be gl 19. 


expected due to the introduction of the Recovery LSC i 

‘Campaign. It is also interesting that the upware y Our position 1n, International Ta Po 

movement of the Index has begun simultaneously tinctly better than it was in 1932 or A af y 
70 ile E price OL > 


in both the United Kingdom. and the U. S. A. exports have increased our imports haye pa h 

and has been maintained in both the countries ed, so that our balance of trade i Ainge 05 tne 
since then. In Germany however though the considerably. There has been a impr Jof Be « 
wholesale prices were rising, the cost of living provement. in the Tea trade. "Both The esport 
was steadily falling during the year. It will demand for internal consumption andi in on the GOL 
be seen from the following table that in every price offered the improvement has b in thf) ince Oc 
case, the cost of living has ee 


lagged behind the able. It seems that the restriction a gli i 

wholesale prices. This is only natural since upon by the various tea-growing Pian tgfiring tabl 

i in the former we take account of retail prices worked very well. In the Jute sata aah mont 
Py which are much less affected by speculative paratively higher prices of hessians ie 

g influences than the whole-sale prices. throughout the year 1933. The SW 

that while the export of raw jute has cone 


Ha) 
Table VI increased, that of jute manufactures has reni 5i 
The wholesale prices Index in terms of the cost more or tess constant. Japan is increasin 
of living Index. (Jan., 1933=100) Jute mills and unless proper precaution 
1933 U. S. A. United Cenan taken she will very soon become a fornia in, 
Kingdom ý competitor in very near future. Re, 
Ù 100 As regards cotton and cotton manut i 
Feb. 100 100 102 iy 
Mar. 100 101 102 the past year. ‘The depreciation of tle 
ne n ne m lowered the price of Japanese piecegui 
ie 10; 107 104 India and in defence of the home industry fat: 
Tul. 111 105 105 was very seriously affected, the duties t : 
Aug 110 104 107 Japanese cotton manufactures were metiyg 
Sept. 109 104 108 75 per cent. Japan boycotted Indian ns, i 
Oct. Bci 104 109 retaliation. It is now well known how 4i ai 
per. wee 101 110 gation was sent out to Tndia by the Jeep ial 
Kee Si 102 ese Government to discuss _ the situation Ta In. 
929 116 126 Indian _ interests and how after #7) 
1930 108 112 24 negotiation a settlement _ Was _amnive 
o w 102 101 3 Ociober, 1933. A Tariff Bill 
1932 104 102 ae Tndo-Japanese Agreement and 


Pact differentiating in mor a a 
ratio of wholesale prices to the a dom is now on the DezS 
Ñ po cost of living is 5 f, h 
‘Ci e S -i reat iS has not 
a 1983 a8 Te mas in 1930" 80 f — a a oard 
aaee AS RON T z . So far the Suni as 
Kingtom E acae ob the Upita S Tn oia ) 
; n is no better than it was view of these developments: 


on the average during 1932 
Japanese Boycott, the export 
ies considerably increased. hea 
So far as the prices ar ; cotton soared up, during une a Fe 
seen already that thi a are concerned, we have OHSS m ‘America it has ag? 
he wholesale prices index has An event of some i 


remained mor ' : ' 
Ae ear a aor lee aaaesiaat during the past considerable flutter Im the 
world, the recent events i other countries in the the temporary recrudes 
Of Aner ce ; in the United States Controversy. The controver 
-economics of our RR oundly influenced the when the Legislature 1 use 
movement eE a eae The gold devaluation of the rupee in 
as continu ey a large scal jri f 
fresh e ean since then, Byers É AG terate an proe J 
Our rupee being Taker ion of the dollar. <a Ie Ah ee 
the Rupee-Dollar with the sterling, the 
the Biak © aie ene followed a nee 2 ring, 
_ countries, the import and export ee a on January 27, the price 
will no doubt be seriously affected b the India from Rs. 32-8-0 to Res 
ciation. of the dollar but as such effects eg 2 
and mere or less indirect, the actual am 
; ; CC-0. In Public Domain. G a ; 
CUTS 


| > ate lowered down 
| fifth the rate, : 
ange ell pow On Be ae this period the record 
Be tg Ft 9. is reached in rondo ; Pa men 
+ 7 was A as 
E i : of ll yas s ee in the Aeh bo S 
i œ olai o rate has ni 
Wve i his ihe ruling rate (137 s. in London). 
fn 


. 34 per tola 
DAS impp 0 Rs. 34 P large scale which began 
distinct if fhe esport of gold on larg 
Sunc if The 


: andard was suspended continues 
din bine Gal Sn igat, Rs. 184.50 rores art 
besa i has been exported from India. The 
Dn be ple gives the value of gold exported 

ring table gl ; 
ounte a month since October, 1931. 
dustry, e 


s haver Taste VII 


Esport of Gold from India 
(in lakhs of rupees). 


1931 1932 1933 
a formi m. A ae 
+h, ¢ 
Mer, 689 498 
manutsifl tn 424, 456 
curred IB Yay 330 522 
of the Jon, 487 563 
piece govt h. 617. 260 
ndustry 1 0 o 446 
; ; 570 
905 567 344 
i 857 672 253 
mva I ake 1013 242 
the Tal 3539 75.91 PD 
ition wl tha 75,91 51,26 
a Mia eD 934 1614 
ved CF Feb. 16, 1934 5° 


£ 5,50 (Bombay only 
approximate) 


es the gold value from 
Roe fe 35 dollars per ounce 
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TABLE IX 
Foreign Trade of India 
(in lakhs of rupees) 
Imports E 3 
1933193219330 
January 1066 1093 li 356 
February 922 998 ] Dud Da 5 
March 1088 1091 1363 1323 
April 969 1322 1042 1072 
May 975 1183 1085 980 
June 869 1210 1301 960 
July 870 1122 1242 920 
August 990 1119 1434 1025 
September 875 1141 1165 1262 
October 1062 998 1291 1176 
November 1001 1114 1319 1238 
December 918 979 1186 1250 


Some of the principal items are as follows : 


TABLE X 
(in lakhs of rupees) 
1933 


1932 variation per: 


cent 
Exports: Raw Jute 1093 919 +19 
Jute manufacture 2147 2205 —2:8 
Raw Cotton 2575 1604 +60 
Tea 1903 1690 +127 
Rice 1143 1716 —33 
Oil-seeds 1468 1253 +16 

Imports : Cotton twist 
and yarn 268 383 —30 
do. Piece:goods 1441 2046 —30 

do. Raw and 

manufactures 2276 3392 —33 


A persual of the following figures giving the- 


total number of packages of piece-goods and yarn 
imported into Calcutta will show how much the- 
Japanese trade has been affected by the enhance-- 
ment of the import duties. 


From From 
Total Great Britain Japan. . 


November 1933 a. 4737 3306. 
December #1933 7320 3888 2868 
January 1934 12603 5932 5185 _ 
January 1933 20043 6340 11687 


Tus RATIO CONTROVERSY 


Itis not possible here to examine thoroughly - i 3 
the claims 
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the fall to overvaluation t Sim 
ae causes affecting one Or two 


wages allt 


have adjusted themselves p RY” 


larly the particular i r two Teng and 
-portant industries might show the total exports ivir g and Wages anei ' 
s ct other countries in a light more gane, o ie leai Unfortunately ye 
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is therefore dangerous to base ones argument on pares nos | ie A A a Iwing inder igote au 
the statistics of international trade without existence ai low 8 ine _Wages-system iif; oppo! 
eleminating the effects of the peculiar circum- unorganized to allow of any accurate compas, af first 
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THE AGONIES 


By A. C. GUHA 


a strange irony of fate, Bengal, 
which, in the heyday of her glory, 
outshone all other provinces in the 


B 
vast Indian peninsula, has now fallen 


on evil days. 

Bengal’s misfortunes began with the 
Partition of the province in 1905 which 
subjected her to extensive amputations and 
reduced her strength to half of what it was 
before. In the event of a re-union between 
Hindus and Moslems who live side by side 
and cannot have many separate interests, they 
could by common consent secure a constitution 
adapted to their mutual needs. 

Next after the Partition came the Meston 
Settlement to deal Bengal a knockdown blow. 
Tt left her so stranded that she, formerly the 
richest of provinces, is now unable to pay her 
way. It diverted from the coffers of Bengal 
to those of other provinces about 50 crores 
of rupees, the cumulative proceeds of the 
export duty on jute grown almost exclusively 
by her agriculturists. An unprecedented 
slump in the jute market followed and all but 


killed the most flourishing industry of the — 


Province. 
As if anything, remainded C 
ý to complete the 
picture of Bengals disolation, reni of 
thousands of her men and women were thrown 


out of employ and simultaneously with this i 
E 7 


terrorism rapidly gained ground within the 


last year and a half. This last catastrophe ` 


has paralysed Bengal’s political progress. 


ance as it is, by no means exhausts th 
“CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk 


This long list of misfortunes, heavy beyond 


OF BENGAL 


ander culti 
catalogue of Bengal’s woes. The last Cf at if imp 
has revealed that the population of Bas 
has increased 8 per cent within the decearf{« 
which ended in 1931, while her food re? 
have remained stationary. This may way u 
to be the proverbial straw ol the Be ae 
Camel’s back. If the country is StH te ai 
death through shortage OX failure W Mh, Wil 
supplies, not a vestige of the Bengali mle Work 


: M pr 
remain to enjoy the blessings of Swani pretty 
the wall is E Porter | 


it comes. The writing on pil: 
and if Bengal or any other part o aa The Ind 
a 


no heed to it, it will only precip! ions 
of judgment and “plunge her heats 
bottomless abyss.” 

Apropos of India’s £00 
Linlithgow, the foremost au 
agriculture says : 


ti 


y 
hun 


By tel ye 
. {| A ` 
d situatio bit unt 


thority al i ety 
Wated 


eee 
sons Sm a Siti 
“India’s political roblems; anal Sof y 
as they are, are as aus ye suppli HS 
problems of the future fooe 
ever growing mi ions.’ 
5 : n 
Yet we in India are of WE tong 
constitution building, COE of HR tion o 
else, even though itbea M F Ra Go, 
` death to us.. eyan Vi 
y pe à 
Already, malnutrition tang 


ons which’ prevail in Bengal 
orse which cloud her future. 
ae Mr. Porter, Superintendent 


ae sus, no less eminent in 
Aves t Census, Sie Johtel 
lately PO ce economics than Sir John in 
lon in fo and whose official position gave him 


indy jpelicines A 
stem is fh opportunity 
> Compas nat first hand, 1 
servations ON this 
nology to reproduce. 
increase of population must, lead:. to 
distress, unless the potentialities “of: the 
wine are developed. Like the rest of India, 
Tol is notable for its undeveloped resources 
‘the insufficiency with which such resources 
a, are exploited. If the total cultivable 
of which is now actually 


of investigating up-to-date 
made some highly relevant 
subject, which we make 


o last Cult’ red methods of cultivation, 

fa G of 30 per cent over the present yield, 
ne : from a simple rule-of-three 
ye decent _ could support, at its 
food res g, a population nearly 


as that recorded in 1931. Tt is 

it is not yet time to indulge in 

gs on the ground that Bengal 

ted, provided full use is made of 

© resources of the country.” 

<inson, the rae 

ali le World's S na well-known author of 
: opulation Problems” has come 


Swany pretty 

a bo) tae : 

all is R Porter has pr a wee 
i as. kle observes : 


of i) e Indi 
Wan pe S 
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juat i tt Unless agricul 
» dor ` Q 
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Hasa Vaste N e but now 
T 3 tation wil] be ae under tillage, 
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India are indifferent 
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that divide castes, sects and communities in 
le. It is for this reason that the late 
Viscount Milner advocated the formation 
of a national party which would assign the 
foremost place in its programme to the 
fostering of agriculture. The Great War 
has conclusively shown that food supply 
1s more important than torpedos and 
aeroplanes. In these circumstances, the 
only salvation of Bengal lies in the expansion 
of her food resources and agriculture. 

It behoves us, therefore, to go back to 
land in the first instance. It is fortunate that 
the undeveloped agricultural resources of 
Bengal are large. 

According to official estimates there are 
extensive areas of immediately cultivable but 
uncultivated wastes to the order of nearly six 
million acres, exclusive of forest, current 
fallows and land not suitable for cultivation. 
The area is equal to barely an eighth of that 
which is cropped andit is incumbent on every 
real patriot to see that every inch of this 
virgin soil, which has the advantage of being 
free from diminished returns, is brought under 
tillage. To do this would however require 
a mint of money but it could never be better 
spent than in easing the economic pressure on 
the people of Bengal which may lead to 
absolutely disastrous consequences later on. 
Not to speak of starvation which the shortage 
of food supplies would involve there is just 
at present more than half a million of the 
unemployed in this country and the Govern- 
ment has absolutely no exeuse for withholding 
the necessary capital for developing agri- 
cultural resources which would provide food 
and work for them. Great Britain is spending 
one hundred thirty million „pounds per annum 
for feeding its workless, “with nothing to show 
for it? as observed by Mr. Lloyd George. 
The United States of America IS pouring out 
something like £80,500,000 per annum on 
unemployment benefits, over an en 
gratuitous relief. A mere fraction ol the 
amount spent by either country would rescue 
Bengal from the jaws of death. 

foremost concern of the State 
ibjects above bodily want and 
“of this function would be a 
dication of the most essential 


ative of sovercignt and a flagrant 
as Ng itection, anes y 


untary 
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breach of the contract which it has made with 
the peoples who placed themselves under its 
care. Itis sad to think that funds are forth- 
coming for absolutely unproductive and un- 
necessary expenditure, while none is available 
for this fundamental need of Government. 

I would suggest a short and simple method 
of raising money for this purpose. In the 
money market of today, it is the easiest thing 
for the Government of India to raise a loan, 
say, of one crore of rupees and to place this 
sum at the disposal of the Bengal Government 
for distribution among men, preferably among 
Bhadraloks- who would undertake to reclaim 
cultivable wastes. I understand that Sir 
Daniel Hamilton signified his willingness to 
guarantee the repayment of this loan with 
interest at the rate 5 per cent per annum. This 
would enable Government to earn 5 per 
cent on money locked up in idle reserves. 

An alternative to the method suggested 
by me, perhaps a preferable one, is the expan- 
sion of currency to meet an extraordinary but 
urgent demand. Both the League of Nations 
and the expert MacMillan Committee favour 
this alternative. 


CC-O. In Public Doman, ue 
E r: Sud 
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From the budget speech of Si 
Schuster, it would appear that 4 G 
a possibility of finding money foi A 
productive expenditure and if jg a 
Sir Daniel’s offer was allowed to fal lt 
But I hope it may be revived, es 


é if the G 
ment of Bengal takes an intera A 
matter. a 


The Central Government. should it 
? 


fitness of things, now disgorge the cro 


rupees which it took from the cofi 
Bengal and should distribute the amou 
loans to Bengal agriculturists to enabled 
to pay old debts or to contract new on 
developing new areas. ‘This 


In conclusion, I fervently hope thats 
policy of dealing with unemployment 
terrorism, by acquiring waste lands 
parcelling.them out among the middle č 
of Bengal, on whom the brunt of ecn 
distress has fallen, will be inauguratel ' 


the proposed relief of economic: tension g 


unemployment and terrorism would ¢ 
natural death in the course of time. 


is the of 
effective means of relieving rural indebtelsfias 
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criminals Photographed in the ae Bir 
: ‘eaation is the weapon most feare 
nai he ruthless a minal. Efforts 
p r o been made for many years to produce 
iy thereon meta which would photograph the 
i Ie Te act is being committed. Now with 
e amoy W of especially fast film and very efficient 
enable dp ite poblem of doing just this seems solved. 
new one Kniel focus and ample field of view of the lens 
b mfeourse essential to success. The problem is 
is the x lome and considerable equipment is required ; 
indebielifisrshere from one to five cameras are used so as 
f photograph the hold-up from various angles. 


e co 
dup W 


je that st is intended primarily for banks, other 
loyment #isitutions that pay out or receive considerable 
lands es of money, and jewelry stores. 

ands 


niddle t 
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would ¢f 
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The mechanism is operated by batteries ; even if 
cables are cut the camera continues to work 


The ¢ 
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:The scene is reproduced on a sereen in court 


The system is inaudibly started electrically, and 
when once started there is no stopping it. If the 
bandiis should discover one of the wires, or if they 
were cut in an inside job, nothing can prevent the 
cameras from functioning, even the lens is protected 
by bullet-proof glass. Naturally the cameras must 
have moiors to drive them, but they do not depend 
on an outside circuit and they are all driven by dry 
batteries so they cannot be disabled by cutting, 
shorting or destroying any part of the outfit. After 
the exposures have been made the negatives are 
developed and positives are made which can be utilized 
by the police in comparing the pictures in the “rogues 
gallery.” They may also be projected in court and 
there is a good prospect of re-enacting the crime. 
Two of our illustrations show a photographed hold-up 
where the victims are faced to the wall, and the same 


scene being projected in court for the benefit of the 
judge anc Jury. The 


System is known as the 


For the prevention of fires and 
and after earthquakes, a safety valve 


for shutting off gas or electrici x 
z ricity. It < 
of a bronze ball Tr 
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CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


explosions during Only a vibration piety eA i 
has been produced building can shake the ball r supply- is 
3 by means the valve to cut off gas ‘or powe Jar Meca 
mounted on a supporting stem. — Popi 
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nial and Imprisonment of Pandif 


Jaharlal Nehru 


Inthe course of “The Last Letter” written 
byPandit Jawaharlal Nehru from prison to 
daughter, which was published in our last 
sue, he said : 


L 


b . Pi . 
a have been a dabbler in many things; I began 
Mi tence at college and then took to. the Taw 
An after developir 


| Tally adopted the y 
|) profession of jail- A 


at Uefinitel perhaps he did 
yk 
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the Indian Penal Code (sedition). He was 
offered bail but didnot ‘accept it. Beine 
asked by the court to plead to ‘the charge, the 
Pandit said he would not make any plea, nor 
would he take any part in the proceedings. 
But with the permission of the court; he made 
a statement, in the course of which he said: ` 


“As regards the two speeches delivered by me at 
the Albert Hall on January 17 and 18 last, I should 
like to congratulate the reporters for the very good 
transcriptions submitted by them. There may have 
been some minor omissions here and there but that 
was inevitable as I spoke very rapidly and extempore. 
On the whole, these:reports are substantially correct 
and do represent what I said. But I am afraid, I 
cannot extend similar congratulations to the reporters 
who reported my speech at Maheswari Bhawan. 
Anything more scrappy and incomprehensible I have 
seldom met. It seems Urdu and Hindi as they are 
spoken and written in Bengal are very different 
from what they are in my part of theco:.ntry. The 
speeches delivered by me may have heen seditious 
or not, but they certainly contained some logic and 
sense. This report of my speech is sheer nonsense 
and does less han justice to me.” $ 

In regard to the matter contained in the speeches, 
Panditji admitted that not only in these speeches 
but for many years before this his activities had 
been seditious. i 

“T should like to express my gratitude,” Panditji 
continued, “to the Government of Bengal for the 
opportunity they haye accorded me by taking these 
proceedings against me ‘to associate myself in a 
small measure with the past and present lot of the 
people of Bengal. That is a privilege I shall long 


Pethes WO to T ) 
ty SS Whe al Nehru. we treasure. ; : 
OR Pich Wore ta for trial Ag ii ae He was stopped by the court from proceeding 
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afternoo Basak Street, the same speeches been published to enable Mi for mi 


public hall in Sovaram etl 


evening. The first two speeches were delivered in Jowyers or the lay public to arrive a i irec 

i ish and the last one in Urdu. Government e S 9 At ay Re 

ci PR aa attended these meetings took short- conclusion. ‘Section 124-A of the Tk, bor of 
i| reporters who a zs gs cane A o A ; fice 

a Hand and Jonghand notes of all the mern Penal Code is wide and clastic enough tomi ina sm 

rsa Transcriptions were made thereafter, as also í in any criticism which is not in effect angi itis 

SB Enelish translation of the speech in Urdu. ae dis ee No oine on a Pettis iad bee 

accused admits the correctness of the report of t £ in disguise. o criticism w orth the name: His 

first two speeches ; he has stated that they represent which the Government is subjected iS ey This 


i tantially all that he said on those occasions. as a el ae gorg l 
4 He ame third speech, however, he states, indulged in in order to rouse affection fort he pr 
ui is somewhat of a travesty of his utterance. As this Government or the opposite of the feelin was C i 

‘ Jast speech is mainly a repetition of. what he had hatred or contempt. This is, of coal those wh 

said on the two previous occasions, it is unnecessary t 3 E the S D S inisio 
to enter into the alleged inaccuracies of reporting. commonsense view 0 the § ection, But ev oe 

“The meeting at the Albert Hall on 171-34 W distinguished Judges of Indian High Co a oe 
convened to voice a public protest against exe SSC : ty. ee : heir interpretation # against | 
committed by the troops in their route marches in have differed in the interp on a wlvites 


the district 6f Midnapur. The second and third enunciation of the law of sedition in India } 


ublie meetings were held with the object of doubt, the original intention with whichi 
discussing the present political situation 1n India at) 5, d Jifferent Tb wam 
and the duties of the Indian people. section was drafte was diferent. va a 
“Tn yiew of the statement made by the prisoner clear by Sir James Stephen, who was l ae Ween 
in pleading to the charges, it seems to me it would Member of the Government of India in 1S) inisi 
be altogether superfluous to discuss a single line of < aad +h s rse of wh AUMISSION 
any of the speeches. The accused has stated in 1m one of his speeches, in the cot f convictio 
Court that for many years his activities have he said that “the offence would fall under? 


opinion, £ 
upon his 


ular oce 


certainly been seditious if by sedition is meant the qj. S 4 r, i ition tor 
desire to achieve the independence of India and to Section if only there waz a disposit We AS re 
put an end to foreign domination ; he has laboured the law by force. So long as 2 aie’ ion, it c 
to that end with all his strength for many long or speaker neither directly nor m E f Congress 
years; as the years go by, his conviction has grown à ‘oduce the $p ity, 
stronger within him that there can he no freedom Suggested or intended to proe he sei : the rar 
for the Indian people so long as there is a trace of force he did not fall within te ying for 
British rule left on the face of the country; he S 55) indeng 1 
as, therefore, attempted in a small degree to put section. resent inh l e 
an end to British rule in this country; if that is We were among those P! ard) pegu c 
sedition, he admits he has been seditious for many Albert Hall when the Pandit deliver they will 
years. Teged to BATH miny y 
A cursory perusal of the speeches shows that speech on what had been ateg oH TY Yes 


; : : : route BB sel 
ere aomata by an implacable hostility to the done at Midnapur during pi i peii 
Aa of trope a conser ual 
Midnapur. The speaker sees in the measures taken tous if we said that that Spee Taini ® 


by Government to restor ` ane certainly g Ne 
A A ore law and order in that usas s jous ut we can Ped p 
rovince nothing but the attempt of an arrogant sas seditious, b remotest a 

gs 


mperialist power to humiliate not the ci that there was not in it te, u 
Ti Chn O F t a 
Midnapur, not the few people of the district’ but tion of the use of ore o Pen Le) KONN 
EE f because it is a matt ie a jali - Briti omne a N 
liation| 46 every. Indian from the Rho s J imperialism or British ne other WWO Ti Ati, 
Ce Comorin. For this he attributes the blame And we are certain that Da jolene P : i x 
pot fo any individual or group of individuals but were equally free from VW, 4, cot BG 


a system, a cruel and vicious system t i ws E an¢ 
all who adapt themselves thereto ; ne A Pandit is not a hypocrite, i cal 1m 


he says, that crushes the whole country. He goes terrorismin quite unequivo 


on to speak of the innate i i : $ ourse E p he 
gr of Imperialism, its utter ane eee pa tulgarity students’ meeting m ne G ng. piel 
3 its shamelessness, its callousness. There is a oath brief visit to Calcutta Quie inst. 


geal more in the sme train. aoncy > 
seems superfluous, in the face of i Pe a siden) 

to observe that the speeches in question Ee F Part of the Chicf Ere ; 
sao The speaker’s intentions are avowed and Judgment runs as follows : 
admitted. 


foe) x 


fo achieve the independence of 
ug cign domination ; 
ur des end to foreigi ) 2 
si ae 2 m S teak end with all his Sirengil 
S vaf D Jas labouret 3: as the years go by, his 
text off m Pany long hae "stronger within him that 
ible eih: ronviction aS Freedom for the Indian people so 
| | There can be DO ‘ace of British rule left on the 
Ve at gf) ther bere is a tra < refore, attempted 
a ie i he has, therefore, a tenp 5 
0 ; | an end to British rule 

small degree, „to pai 


H Tis country ; if that is sedition, he admits he 
ba petiti ied heen seditious for many Ree! 

> Tate yis extract from the judgment shows that 
ed St. pyndits admission that he was seditious 
ion forth” aditional, the conditional words being 
feelings i i which we have italicized above, and his 
COU A was not made specifically with 
_ Bute nce to his three speeches complained 
igh Ce winst but with reference to his political 
a d ativities for many years past. Now, in our 
-aphich ef minion, as the charge against him was based 
+ warm Wor bis three speeches, it should have been 
yas Lp tom that these were seditious. This has 
fia in been done. A. general and conditional 
aluission should not be made the ground for 


se of Te ee. ) 
| undef "ton for an alleged offence ona parti- 
aie tule occasion, 

a We ae regards Mr. Nehru’s conditional admis- 
indi’, Can certainly be said of all leading 
the wh 
he sell 


the 
yas 


put an end to 
ae ae placed in the dock, 
igs as the Pandit that for 
5 fale: ities have certainly been 
k aa ous like those made by 
smen would Tn that case all these 
Mon 4 Bs deserve lifelone imprison- 

Stound of that ‘conditional 


the Sentene 


Š e include Congress- 
Status, meang Moderates want 
; een Status implies 
nel in political status 
ts talia, a ominion—be it 
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lt. were said 
under British 
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Mire Jct states within 
crefore, whoever 
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foreign domination, British rule and imperia- 
lism. However remote Dominion Status may 
be, it has been admitted to be a legitimate goal 
by Lord Irwin as Viceroy and other British 
statesmen. We do not think the Government 
would be prepared to imprison all those who 
want either independence or Dominion Status. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the 
conviction of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, after 
he had openly told Calcutta students and the 
public that freedom could not be won by 
terrorism but only by a mass movement and 
that that movement must be non-violent,—his 
conviction under these circumstances makes 
plainer what was plain before, viz., that the 
executive are against all freedom movements 
alike, be they violent or non-violent. 


What a “Sedifionist’ Wants and a 
“Moderate” Wants 


Tt has been held by the’ Chief Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was guilty of sedition, because, among 
other things, he sought “to put an end to 
foreign domination.” 

The Leader is a “Moderate” organ. It 
wrote editorially on the 17th February last : 


So far as the vast majority of people in India 
are concerned they do not want to sever their 
connection with Britain, but what they do want is 
that the existing system of tutelage and domination 
should end and that its people should be allowed 
full freedom to manage their affairs and that its 
status should he similar to that of the self-govern- 
ing dominions. (Italics ours—Ed., W. R.) 

Tt cannot be said that Pandit Jawaharlal 
is a seditionist because he wants to sever 
India’s connection with Britain. For in an 
article which he contributed to the London 
Daily Herald some time ago and which has 
been reproduced in the January number of 


The Living Age of New York he observes 


that the realization of his political ideal “does 


not rule out the fullest co-operation with the 
British people or other peoples who do no 
wish to exploit us.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal N 
Mess 


ooo &8&#34£ =~— 
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toc 


a otta this time, removed from the scene is 
“Going back for rest-cure, Calcutta this tin remo of his 1 


love and all good wish us hope his example will continu 

He sent m following all workers. Even European offic 
Tyo is at Poona: ae Re aa 
a Bae back to my other home for a while. obliged to follow his example. 

= sols vee a ser : : $ la 
All my love and good wishes, checrio. Beas As regards planning, B , 

The following telegram he sent to Babu Rajendra E Oita as m ae) abu Rajent, 
Prasad. Patna: | Prasad is quite right in saying ; 

asi you any more in relief work, We must make sure that the wrecked a 
jleagues all success m your not going to be a replica of what the tom : 


abourg E 
e to ing re | 
ers have fe \ 


telegram to his daughter, 


“Sorry cannot help 
wish you and your co 


noble endeavours. May Behar emerge victorious but that they are going to have wider roads p 
from this ordeal. Love.’ and more ventilated houses and healthier str 


ings, that they are not going to perpetuates 
ngs, Vege ob gomg etuate t 
time-old segregation of the so-called jona ad 


Reconstruction in Bihar reereate the slum conditions of the sab 
ie toes a9) ae advanced towns of modern days—in other Wee} | 
s Describing the requisites of reconsty uction they are going to be rebuilt so as to ensunift 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Bihar leader, physical, social and moral health of the commu: 
sums up : Regarding the problems of the country 
L have indicated some of the problems which he observes : 4 


have to be tackled in any scheme of reconstruction, 
taking a long view of things and not content with In the countryside the problems of reclami 
mere tinkering. They are dificult enough, but we of land and rehabilitation of the cultivators by 
cannot afford to be deterred by them. They to be investigated and a line of action ter 
require engineering skill and agricultural knowledge. chalked out. Gan the land be rendered fii 
They require appreciation of practical economics, as cultivation by ordinary ploughing, deep plough 
distinguished from mere book knowledge. They or physical removal and disposal of the su 
require a thorough knowledge of the strength and Can the sand yield to some chemico-mechits 
weakness in the character and culture of our treatment? Can the Himalayan streams be tne 
people. Above all, they require a long vision and and harnessed to irrigate the sandy tract orp 
a determined will and a band of sacrificing and the motor energy to revitalize the humm” 
devoted workers. i of the plains between the Himalayas m 4 iga 
The afflicted people of Bihar will have and Goneri eee E u E miei 
sor A 3 i $ By: ein 
deserve to have all the help that their fellow- impossible, cae we have other oy 
countrymen can give them. But above all, can be grown on sandy ae ‘ie Hit 
A the Coy 


certain crops which serve to 

with the carth and make what, A TH te roe 
fertile. Can they be used here? a swith 8 
are they and how and wherefrom can SH he ; 


| 
js sandy L} 


got? Will fruit culture prosper: — The 

Kharbuzas are ordinarily grown id eona the Ma 
and Diaras. Where can they be sold, } lieve 
large quantities ? What about Ehi Manysig 
Earth has altered, but not the sun © s. Wo like i 
We may expect rains and also Aa is Prr, ‘ 
the crops that PREPO, in these con they he w qe 


large tracts are under water. OAN ad frail paiera 
ioe fish culture ? Can they be utilized Ay T Wala 
of plants like ‘Singhara”? Can vi has 

paddy in them? If the Jane et 
uncultivable, can it be made to p frees M 
converted into forest 2 Tf so, nat 
to prosper there ? z ness’ 
He deals with equal farsighted! 


- = with, them bee 
breadth of outlook with and finan 


cottage industries, emigration 


By the courtesy of Ananda Baxar Patrika 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with a b 


i À and of wor 
engaged in clearing the debris at Nae 


dential 


a ieee Mr. K. D. Jayaswal’s Presi 
they require to ie melee with faith and hope Address J Mise 
and courage and self-reliance. By enoao; ‘ Jast 15 
` : j š ; Gi in, ast 

in clearing -the debris with his own eae E Re Tt i Eoi aa ee of the 
collaboration with bands of -other workers ee eee cessful 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has rendered signal ee Tad ng 


vice to the people. gf, Ria Boman BeKeh Kangindingcdslinanedkr an able 


Joun |, 
. N 
to inspi, 
haye fe 


fivators be 
ction le 


Fi dy a 
i w 
f Be che 8 


= a FRA ah z 


us Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
Ae E ihe course af L. 
sandy lef «e course of which he drew up a construc- 


Ive progr; 
bit val amm 5 ae 
ya of Indian history 


by Indians. 


Satisfactory feature of 
field j 
Indian 
activities, 
a competent surveyor, 
of the French 
st. Tag of the Oriental 
SH ndologist of France. 
1 of November, 1 933, he 
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claiming a world Hide frange., It seems that we 
are on the verge of the comelnston that the script 
on the seals found at Harappa and Mohan-jo 
Daro is closely allied to signs recorded from Elam, 
Cyprus, Crete and probably further. We see on 
the horizon a light which ‘seems to have lighted 
the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. — 
This much is certain that we have been brought 
face to face with a very widespread and long- 
standing civilization extending, at least, from 
India to the Mediterranean, traces of which have 
already been recovered from sites in North and 
North-Western India, Baluchistan, Sistan, Iran, 
Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itself the 
terracottas found at Buxar and at Pataliputra 
seem to extend the area of that culture much 
eastwards, A Tt seems premature to limit the 
“Indus Civilization” to the valley of Indus alone. 


Not only in time but in space also Indian 
historians must extend their vision. 


The field of Indian research for 
historical times too is extended 
of the present-day India by our having realized 
the fact that Indian history embraces within its 
fold the Hindu colonies in ‘Indo-China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the 
East, and Central Asia to the North. The 
movement started by my friend and pupil 
Dr. Kalidas Nag in‘ this country through his 
Greater India Society, is primarily responsible 
for impressing upon Indian scholars the importance 
of Insulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my 
own ex-pupil in leading me to identify references 
to the eastern portion of Greater India in our 
own literature, the Puranas, the Manjusri 
Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta 
on the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed 
before the scholarly world through some recent 
publications. 

Again : nia 

Our. knowledge of the expanse of Indian culture 
in Central Asia is being widened by the various 
European and American scientific expeditions, 
e.g, the -American - Central. Asian . Expedition in 
Mongolia and North-West China, the Sven Hi 
(Joint) Expedition in Central. Asia, the work of 
Von le Coq and Grunwedel. in the Turfan 
Depression and the neighbouring districts, ‘and 
last but not least, the “explorations which have 
been done and are- being done by our own 
indefatigable scholar Sir. Aurel Stem. Even a 
sidelight has been thrown on our own history 
from such au- unexpected quarter as the Paikuli 
Sassanian Inscription of 293 A.D., thanks to’ the 
researches of Dr. Herzfeld. een 
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followin; 


India 


Nort 
tion of J 
cabin cla 
the D 
tturnino 
travel dlu 
diring 4 
10 Janua 


Oriental Conference at Baroda sate 


: <a itoarter L 
standing ability, for the academie vear of Akademie by the Allianz and Stuttgarte 
1934-35 : : sicherungsbank A. G., Berlin. ble provi 
: These scholarships are tenable | 
1. Dresden: One scholarship at the Technical two academic semesters 

University of Dresden, consisting of free tuition 

and a pocket-money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per 

month, ° Applicants for th 

2. Hamburg: One scholarship at the Universtiy of recognized Indian 

of Hamburg, consisting of free tuition and a pocket- scholars possessing research G ai ot 

money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per month. The tions from non-graduates will he 70 Manse 
candidate will be given free private coaching in tion, only if they have recogt Pedit ime, With 
the German language: 3 scientific achievements to theim l 

3. Hohenheim (Wurttemberg): One scholarship applicant; must possess good health 
at the Agricultural University of Hohenheim least two recommendations “i 
consisting of free tuition and free lodging, Indian public men, about applet n t Msi 

4. & 5, Jena: Two scholarships at the University character. I is desired that i i ; | WA 
of Jena; aS of free tuition and a pocket- have fair knowledge of the Ge i pried © ij D 
ench CNi (thirty marks) per month for academic work in Germany È C ‘ion 4 Sinti 

@ Mera i re j the medium of German. . < conside pui 
a > / a aa One scholarship at the Univer- No application will be given oninent pi, 
S wlunchen, consisting of free tuition and it is guaranteed for by some || c i i h 


dging. í i oe 
rosin or an otherwise well-known Ind 


7. Stuttgart: One scholarship at the Techni l 5 oy nest abou ie) A p, 
ji ' 5 rea "ANAC f A cally earn any, \ N 
Uroer Stuttgart, consisting of free eal ma arpian t eae Teng i scholar Ñ ti 
and lodging. t } ME A i 
; ilies ; $ ber 1934, if 2 
8. Tubingen: One scholarship at the University pa py 
of Tubingen, consisting of free tuition and i ‘ 
lodging. g 
9. One scholarship of RM 500 (five hundr E AN 
marks), the choice of the University being left m ; K 
the candidate. This scholarship was placed at : ei A 
the disposal of India Institute of the Deutsche th ; 
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exempted from tuition-fees. It Bengal (Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 
jll be exempted = tr" licant. for a fo} rod 
he wil supposed that an app a Ors 1930) : 
ver Dees working knowledge of German. i oe nage 
E tarship possess take this measure, because a < 127. Visva Bharati.—A few lines In connection 
oy forced, to de uate knowledge of German with the health activities of Visva Bharati will 
y dent not having his academic work fails to get not be out of place here. 
tefore becin ni R attending the University and (1) Village Survey :—Rural survey of Raipur 
j ft of his ¢ § 
the bene 


village was completed 
of Goalpara. Bandh 
progressing. 

(2) Village Reconstruction :—(a) Ballaypur.— 
About a hundred yeas ago this village was very 
prosperous and had a population of 500 families 
which have now dwindled to only 23 families. 
f A thorough survey of the village was completed 
ecial committee of experts will select in 1924-25, A co-operative health and rural 
i reconstruction society was formed in 1925 and was 


during the year; the survey 
gora and Bhubandanga are 


(3 3p À ty 
Ke cea candidates, who will be promptly 
nied of the decision. Selection of successful candi- 


i registered on the 10th November of the same 
lates will be determined solely by the academic year. Since then 2.829 feet of new road have 
ali ons of applicants. Certificates and been constructed, 6,716 


i ; feet of drains opened and 
bighas of jungles, cleared. Every year the 
roads are repaired and the drains cleaned. 6,682 


testimonials of applicants sel? not be returned. 114 
All applications should be directly sent to the 
following address : 


grains of quinine vee CGE in 12 aan 
Sa ann iereldorni 9,428 in 1928 and 31 ‘dobas were kerosinized 
Dr, ar a with 32 lbs. of Kerosene. In the year under 
India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie review the percentage of _ Cases from malaria 
X “Maximilianeum” among those who took quinine was 33 against 
7 Munich, Germany 17:3 in 1928, 190 in 1927, 52 jn 1026 aa 85a 
Trin Gene, oe oe: 3 1925. The incidence among those. who did not 
a eke Conero offers jee eae take quinine was 52.6 in 1929. ‘This Eee acto 
cabin clas es e vue for single trip in increase in the malaria rate is accounted for as 
coe ic Second class for the Indian students follows: (¿) The gradual decrease in the number 
AY turning oe edeni Con ig to Germany or of cases of malaria during the previous years 
jel diting the “oqo Germany, provided’ they created a mistaken impression among the people 
during April to ae es Gop rom Europe that there was no more danger from malaria, 
ea tary, Detailed informatio. ODO from aly resulting in a contin iiaee of the pa p 
an be ség fr $ US  subjec taking quinine regularly in the year under report ; 
aman mee mg representative. of North ii) Ae the dobas and tanks could not be 
“Me Trading CTA o the office of ‘Han: Kerosinized as some of these were still surrounded 
; $ Y, Co ombo, Ceylon, s ` by thick jungles; (diz) „most of the pons were 
Sia too poor to use mosquito eurtains: Forty-eight 
ain Tag ore and Rural -persons - were vaccinated - against small-pox. Of 
ction <> E essfu 
serie ; flings aina ANEN 
Robir : from 8 villages within a ‘rac 
Moh, 275 miles ieee eat ee cue 
t on Datta, yr. ats 5 miles. meine see S 
P E tote printed below]? °F Panthati (b) The following table shows the Health Work 
tickland Canoes hie assy done in villages Benuri, Lohagarh, Bahadurpur, 
il Welfare otis Fei in his “Review Bhubandanga and Bandhgora :” 
l Log. ACtIVIties j ] 9 9» 2 ue 
Bea to the activitie mae ge [The tables show the total population, 
Me dane or 5 ok SEC tan Tan beeen ante tin societies, extent of jungles 
lie efa APbear to p cleared, roads repaired and cleared and new 
Sly rt, (7) A : yy i Bes 
fi ug een the pee spirit ae ig mach roads opened, drains cleared and new drains 
g y Targa UStitution |= e institution > A 
BS at ore, and (a nicl, may not lng opened, dobas filled up, dobas cleaned and 
erat italy aql unsetggh aek done, with  éleared, dobas kerosened, amount of kerosene 
ep! ly De SUperfias ry, DOUT, - may A DA e e 
plic hij nitplied! ioe These terms Tabe used, quinine distributed, and malaria cases 
j a 3 i Gi i = ^ N Po n 
H ie eae report of ohi Yey’ of among members and non-member J 
AD Stieg the } Which has been The above extracts speak for themselves. 
i : q . . ` ` S h ay 
mt aN SWeeping y k Will Mr. Strickland now retract his unjustified — : 
ici e e ; : : saa š 
“The thee not hold mene s of remarks against the Poet ? 
r unsa Ctiviti See etl enohy Ese, 
the oll 3 lentif, are Carried on 
E pi S wil 
4 m t 


ture has been 
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‘a á | 
formulated, following a conference between course of time, without practically Eo 
representatives of the Government and the substitute for them. Fhe like has hap a ai : 
executors of the endowment made by the late in many other districts. Dew ia 
; Che following table, compiled from / e 
q ion 


Basanta Kumar Ray of Dighapatia. 


clude both practical and & i 
d will be Issue, 1933, shows the mileage of produi 


Kumar 


The training will in Statistical Abstract for British India, 
o] 


Tef irrigatie 


tical aspects of agriculture, an i 
theoretical aspects of agric , : e a a 7 ae 
a two-year course. The recurring costs W1 irrigation works m diferent provinces of mif The m 
be met from the interest, which amounts to in operation and the total capital outlay; nny i 
x r VUE a 
about Rs. 16,000 per year.” Che Kumar made them : Manish 
the endowment a good many years ago. But oan Milas Pia 
his wishes have not yet been given effect to by Madras 3,749 pent 0 
: ga aos je vA 3 
the Government, nor is it known definitely Bon WA ai ont 
> wi en ga A ENU 6743.54 ee 
when they will be. United Provinces 2,372 22.00.95 638 expendi 
Panjab 3,266 3278.020651 J} just the 
Burma 354 D128 fy, | 
N.-W. F. Pr. 86 7407 0 to be ] 


vears au 


Agricultural Educafion in Bengal 
Bengal is the most populous province in It is noteworthy that, though Ba 
India, and its population is not less agricultural according to the latest Statistical Asie} Govern 


than that of the other provinces. But there is had not a single mile of productive ini in Beng 


no poorest ollege in Bengal, om as ie works in operation, yet the expenditure} j,i, 
are in some other provinces. In the latest DAA El SS En : or 
(the tenth) issue of Statistical Abstract for Re ek T3 n again ee M iig 
British Tudia, published in 1933, it is stated on ie mere ae from the Sta Si: = 
that the total expenditure from all sources on ae ‘hes £ llo zao table also wil’ Mk a 
agricultural colleges was: in Madras th tB vel h Ee STR 5 inated against: fe ; 
Rs. 104,023 ; in Bombay Rs. 1,73,308; in the at Bengal has been diseriminaiel 75°. 
United Provinces Rs. 1,75,418 ; in the Panjab Proyinee Mileage ik ay ta 
Rs. 141,740 ; in Burma Rs. 2,31,735; in the Maias a fensi P 
Central Provinces and Berar Rs. 75,212; but Bengal 20 = 
in Bengal nil. Against Bihar and Orissa there United Provinces 447 
is shown no provincial expenditure, as the es 0 
-expenses of the agricultural institute of a high Bihar & Orissa 718 3 
grade at Pusa, amounting to many lakhs, are Connell Priotess a j 
met from Imperial revenues. : : NW. F. Pr. 138 Fra O 
If “unproductive” means un fi) AB 


Irrigation in Bengal then more than thirty-eight crores 
have been wasted on these wor S: 


Tt is not merely in the mati agri 
ti y in the matter of agricultural tai 
a e that the Government has oe done nl 
for ape eas agricultural province like Bengal Water-ways ; sP pet of 
Be Bu W poi tohave been done, but in The Bengal Legislative Council 3 W 4 B 
There one D ee p similar neglect. a aa Bill,” Its object a fot Pins 
4 e is e ot Indi i ete ve 
ans can CU ndia of which all. the existing water-ways 0 Bone F O 
paris can TA irrigation from irrigation purpose of navigation, and P ee i ial 
ee Beupal ia ae exception, Many of its construct new ones for the an The 
, pe arly in West Bengal, stand in Serviceable water-ways for nae a 
soll. vy rhe 


need of irrigation. When Mr. aerate 

was magistrate of Bankura, for pone cee wee = eee a onee 
estimated that there were in that district a dee ne 28 een a$ e A we 
its -Hindu Kings some 30,000 to 40,000 Ta eee K oman 
irrigation ‘tanks, besides an irrigation canal, Gove ie Soe aa 
ea miles long, known as “Subhankarer tion wall ‘Wenené en i 
” Most of these nkrawie Dosibbedsuraf Hana GolddianGieidyebdel Ke 
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< notstand in need of irrigation so published. The two India volumes—Report 
aly al gich n a: and Tables—of the census of 1931 had also 
T guch #8 M Bees water-ways used for naviga- been printed in J uly, 1933. Yet, we find 
B ail tate irrigation as much as that the Tenth Issue of the Statistical Abstract 
pat i orks proper, let ee wi wise gives oe focus figures according to the 
nro roernment will spend feet a waor ways I COSSUS o 
: of id magnificent sum o Rs. a i 
ottly cf anam is to be spent for t 1e popoa sl hos The lafe Mr. A. Rangaswamy 

; heen shown in the ETR = i 7: F pe Aiyengar 
| Panjab the sum of Rs. 32,78,02,051 es TOSA By the deat} f Mr 7 

al Oul; x irrigation works in opera- . cath of Mr. A. Rangaswamy 


409° Bent roductive 
th i: Me feral the Panjab standard of 
| expenditure the Bengal Government will take 
| just the brief period of thirteen centuries, or, 
l to be precise, thirteen hundred and eleven 
~ [i searsand a few months and days ! 


i 
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Government Educational Expendifure 


Itis not merely in agricultural education 
aud irrigation that Bengal has been neglected. 
pis been the case in other matters also 

a en to directly benefit the people. 
oe | uation, Expenditure on education 
agi ‘ <p Government funds in different provinces 
Vom tn the table printed below, compiled 
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Aiyengar, late editor of The Hindu, Indian 


Mr. A. Rangaswamy Aiyenger 


journalism has lost one of its most distin- 
guished devotees. In addition to the other 
qualifications which a journalist should 
possess, he possessed an expert’s knowledge 
of constitutional law and finance. He served 
his apprenticeship in journalism under his — 
uncle Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyengar and wrote 
a book on the governance of India. Sub 
quently he became editor of the 
Swadesamitran. He succeeded 
the editorship of The Hind: 
hada succession of emine 


lito: That 
any loss of 


. 


O ~~ —h——eeetste 


360 
kable abilities. 
Congress and 
and acted 


reputation testifies ` to his remar 
He was an adherent of the 
belonged to the Swarajya party, = 
time as secretary to both. e 
some time a member of the 
Legislative Assembly and made many able 
speeches there. He went to London as : 
“delegate” to the second so-called Round 
Table Conference and gave proof there of his 
knowledge of matters constitutional and of 
his controversial powers. 


for some 
was for 


The late Mr. Madhusudan Das 

Mr. Madhusudan Das, who died last month 
at the advanced age of 86, was Orissa’s first 
graduate. He was a distinguished lawyer 
and a still more distinguished practical patriot 
of Orissa. He devoted himself heart and 
soul to the resuscitation of the arts and crafts 
and cottage industries of Orissa. He lost 
large sums of money in the Utkal Tannery 
and other patriotic ventures. He was a 
Christian but was never de-nationalized. 
When the Prince of Wales came to India, 
Mr. Das was a minister of the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. So he had to attend 
the durbar of the Prince of Wales. But he 
refused to do so in European costume. It 
was decided in consequence that Indian 
ministers could attend the durbar in Indian 
dress. When Orissa was a. part of the 
Province of Bengal Mr. Das was a member 
of its Legislative Council four times. In 1913 
he was elected a member of the Imperial 
Council by the Bihar and Orissa Council. 
Under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, he 
was a minister of the Bihar and Orissa 
Council. 
eee it was proposed to reduce the 

eo the B. and O. ministers, Mr. Das 
offered to serve without any salary, provided 
he was allowed to practise in the law-courts 
as a lawyer, for he was comparatively a poor 
man. Some of his reasons for being IA 
to practise were that Bihar and Orissa was 
-a comparatively poor Province, and hence all 
that could be done to reduce public expendi- 
ture should be done; that in the Local 
Self-Government Department many persons 
rk as chairmen, members, ete, of 
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alities and district and local Donte nant@oidGontearaeapre ta 
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said ti 
(helms 
vork: 
He 
for th 
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wits p 
ad us 
Society 
control, 
48 pupil 


without salary, and therefore, “in an opp. 
tion in which all the workers are ies y 
a salaried Minister mars the symmetry. j 
harmony of the organization” ; and that i 
persons like the Maharajadhiraj of Darbh en 
and the Raja of Mahmudabad could |, 
members of the Executive Council and it x 
not considered impracticable or incongrigy 
for them at the same time to manage thi 
vast estates and become parties to a 
witnesses in law-suits, it could not then b 
held objectionable for a minister to bes 
practising lawyer. But the Bihar Govemmu 
did not accept his proposal. So he resigned. 

At one time he had great influence ow 
the Chiefs of Orissa, and they followed li 
advice and he kept watch over their interet 
During the last years of his life he suferi 
from ill-health and financial worries, but noe 
lost hope and enthusiasm. for Orissa. i 
was one of the presidents of the Indi: 
Christian Association. 
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aray las 
He was 
Ramkris 
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contact: 
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gradually 
Pent son 
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(oi India, 
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The late Sir Provas Chundet Mitter 
Sir Proyas Chunder Mitter was apparat 


the best of health when he suddenly 


: a last month: 
of the heart la a et 


in 


harness. He was a 


able officer, possessing comple 
details of Bengal’s educat 


a more 


problems. No one had 
em 0 


grasp of the land revenue probl 
He had served the Bengal 


Liberal party. 
and the British e We 
official capacities. The fact that and if 
member of the Rowlatt Committe a 
its report made him un pop oan 
“delegate” to the so-called twioe i} Jm 
Conference, he went to London } 
the first to claim for Benga rg Be 

of the Jute Export Duty. sll 
even a portion of that duty; $ als 
the credit will be his. He itat 
to praise for the diminished 
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aid pa Reform scheme was his handi- 
‘palmstorc 
(helms p 
k a i e clety 
p yas long connected with the Society 
Je we ! 


[mprovement of the Backward 
ue Bozal and Assam, for some time 
e and some time as its patron, 
sits pres ies 
sis] 1 to contribute to its funds. This 
an Uset 450 schools under its 


for We 
(lasses in 


Society has some 


rol, with some 18,000 boys and girls 
con s] 

43 pupils. 

the late Swami Sivananda 

Swami Sivananda, President of the 


Rimkrishna Mission and Belur Math, passed 
away lest month at the ripe old age of 80. 
He was a direct disciple of Paramhamsa 
Taoktishna, From youth upwards he was 
o a religious tum “of mind. Coming in 
intact with and under the influence of the 
franhamsa he renounced the world, gaye 
wplisjob and became a sannyasin, rising 
gradual y to be the head of the Mission. He 
‘pent some time in Ceylon as a preacher, and 

red Several Ashrams in different parts 


His life was uneventful, as that of 
ns generally ig, 


nyasi 


t trade relations have been 


cae he : nglo-Soviet Trade Pact, 
retment of Sect Procal most-fayoured- 
ino Pee goods in the British 
Dominions.” This is 
fact that the 
British rule 
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or does anything really emb rass 
entity known as l 
“many bene 


following for sub-rule (1) of 
(1) Subject to provisions of Rule 22 and of 
Special order of the local 
no Government servant shall take 
in aid of or assist many way any 
movement in India or relating to Indian 
Explanation of the expression 
includes any movement or 
directly or indirectly to excite d 
or to embarrass Government as 
or to promote feelings of hatred 
different classes of His 
disturb the public peace. 
2) No Government servant 
person dependent on him 
his care or control to take 
assist any movement or activity 
directly or indirectly to be subversive of Govern- 
ment as by law established in India. 


activities 
lisaffection 
by law 


Majesty’s 


shall 


EXPLANATION 


A Government servant shall be deemed to haye 
permitted a person to take part in or assist a 
movement or activity within the meaning of clause 
(2) if he has not taken every precaution and done 
everything in his power to ` prevent such person 
from so acting or if when he knows or has reason 
to suspect that such person is so acting he does 
not at once inform the local Government or 
officer to whom he is subordinate—A, P. 


The old rule directed Government servants 
not to take part in or subseribe in aid of any 
political movement, ete. The changed Tule 
prohibits assisting in any way any political 
movement. So the prohibition now becomes 
more comprehensive, vaguer and more elastic. 
That is the beauty of all such rules. 


According to the old rule, if a Government 
servant had any doubt as to whether any 
action which he proposed to take would 
contravene this rule, he was to refer the 
matter to the local Government or the authority 
to which he was immediately subordinate, and 
thereafter act according to the orders received. 
Thus the old rule made things safe for those 
Government servants who could not themselyes 
decide what to do. Would it be permissible for 
them now to seek the guidance of higher 
authorities ? ee 


The explanation of “political movement” 
is comprehensive in its vagueness. Tt i 
difficult to say what may or may not embarr: S 
Government. What és embarrassm: 


ernme 
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today amending the 
Rules and substitut- 
) Rule 23. 
any 
Government 
part in, subscribe 
political 
affairs. 
political movement 
tending 
against 
established 
or enmity between 
subjects or- -to 


permit any 
for maintenance or under 
part in or in any way 

which is or tends 


l 
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Those who depend on or are under the care 


or control of Government servants. are 
henceforth to consider themselves to be 
Government 


unpaid Government servants. 
henceforth be made responsible 


sons or other relatives, 
may do, unless the joint 
n ‘Up, or the sons, etc., 
ay from home ; 
precaution” 


servants may 
for whatever their 
forming a joint family, 
family be legally broke 
are disinherited and driven aw 
for these are included in “every 
and “everything in his power.” 

The father or other guardian, when he is a 
Government servant, is practically to be 
required to do a pit of informer’s work, 


without extra payment, in relation to his 
wards. 

The altered conditions of Government 
service may not bring Government into 


increased hatred or contempt. But they will 
not enhance the affection or respect which the 
near relatives and friends of Government 
servants should feel for them. 


Calcutta Celluloid Works Lfd. 


The Calcutta Celluloid Works was at first 
established as a private concern by Mr. J. N. 
‘Bose, who has learned the art of making 
celluloid and celluloid articles in Japan. 
Haying succeeded in producing articles of 
high quality and finish, which we have 
‘ourselves seen and liked after use, he has 
recently converted the factory into a limited 
liability company, with a strong board of 
directors. We are glad to find our own 
impressions confirmed by the opinions pro- 
nounced by distinguished industrialists and 
men of business. Recently Acharya Praphulla 
Chandra Ray, accompanied by Sj. Rajsekhar 
Bose, late manager of the Bengal Chemical 
d Pharmaceutical Works, Mr. J. C. Dae 
anaging director of the Bengal Central Bank 
and others paid a visit to the factory. 


explained 


Madras School of Arts Exhibition 


Mr. J. N. Bose, M j i 

Ar. = e, Managing Direct he 

mpany, oe him over the whole iene au 
m each stage of the work that is 


The Madras School of Arts Ry jhe $20! 
£ A hibit, il 
pie p“ 


The Hind 
ACAN MU, yew 
Teen A forme 


| blest 10 


continues to be popular. 
it as follows, in part : 
The third annual exhibition of tl 
À : on 1e Coy be 
School of Arts is a most interesting Gena | tons, t 
striking evidence of the progress which the ai girited, 
is making from year to year. The a ati j d mol 
distinctly higher and the technique a8 vee a 7) 
it is interesting. wislah Aga SA 
Mre Di 22: Muham 
public-s 


other bold and virile, differences which are w Jp Kh 


W The Re 


Roy 


Chowdhury’s two portrait busts of 
of Sir Archibald Campbell The 
merit. Mr. V. R. Chitra is perhaps the only i a defici 


to work 
works possess a ¢ 
little portraits of Kashmiri 
charming, His “Returning 
“ylusicians” are remarkable specimens of twah Of 
work. Mr. Syed Hamed’s “Through the Least 
a high key subject well carried out... pf ter 
picture is Mr. Lokayyas “Meditation of Sap example 
“Pohait” and “Priest” by Mr. 7, D. Goriup ot this f 
are two works which leave little to be desire B deere 
them. ‘The “Old Couple” by Mr., Dastidis ease 
perhaps, the most outstanding work m the § Asy 
Mr. M. Seins “Twin” breathes the “8 Governy 
sentiment though entirely diferent in its a Bengal 
tion. Quite the best sculptural work seen oe i $ 
years past in Madras is “Rasa-l eee | Oveme 
large panel in relief which depicts 2 ue vl lerrorigy 
group of dancers and possesses & fla 
| frustrate 


wonde 
of movement. — 
Grart SECTION is 
the -cra ction that por s| the last 
fhe Bt kets 


It is in 
of work 


evident and the specimens r Ror y 

cover a wide range of activity: = gjsplayeă Cal 

. Sno s lavet “E 

in an exhibition one can see displare $i cutta 
milar 


for Indian homes: -sais sh 
are by Mr. V. R. Chitra, who bas eee 
a good deal ‘of thought and ay psi 
The lacquered furniture OF -i t i 
well known by this time and in ii 
some choice specimens are ze 
examples of jewellery enamels ¢ 
themselves. Their design an co 
tasteful and novel. This crait i 
new to the school, has been we 
“specimens of work compare 
of more reputed firms. 


The Aga Khan fo be P 


A rumour has . been 
Aga Khan will be made th 


furniture- suitable 
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rime min 5 
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e first 1” 


being done th $ : 

RA ith ere. acn E yan perfectly of Federated India: Bs two! i 

articles of daily use appeared to him S ih a Broadly speaking T afiona i 
i" +h 


very good quality. It was a matter of great 


cern was such a success within a ae eto ak 


gratification to him that this purely 
time. He cordially congratulated the Co: 


useful career. : 


its success and wished it a long, T on 
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these minister will ne a fall An 
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eee spective of communal considera- 
ne men far abler, more public- 
œ devoted to the cause of India 
Fatt uch with the country than the 
T the choice must fall on a 
even then there are abler, more 
and fitter persons than the 
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Vubammadan, 
TA public-spivited 


ate f Jo Khan. 

its MW fhe Railway Budget Deficit 
s vile ef The Railway Budget continues to show 
ie a though it is less than in the 


+ only oft a deficit ung n 
al immediately preceding years. It is said the 
nilrays have seen the worst, and better days 
ae in store for them. May it be so. 
of th Of the causes of railway deficits some 
eea ae temporary, economic depression, for 
m ofSef example, With the gradual disappearance 
Goru of this factor, there would be a corresponding 
Dail decrease in the deficit, 


e Poul’ # 
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The costliness of railway administration in 
India is due toa great extent to the fact of 
its being top-heavy. Pandit Chandrika Prasad 
has shown again and again that in no country 
of the world is there such a vast difference 
between the salaries paid to the nighest grades 
and those paid to the lowest class of railway 
servants. The highest and higher salaries 
can be considerably reduced without any loss 
of efficiency, and so they ought to be reduced. 
The lowest grade employees ought to get at 
least a living wage. 

The railways should and can be completely 
Indianized in the course ofa definitely fixed 
short period, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans being considered as and treated 
on a footing of equality with Indians. This 
would make it easier to effect economies. 

Third-class passengers are the mainstay of 
income from passenger traffic. Yet the 
railway administration cares the least for the 
health, convenience and comfort of third-class 
passengers. We are not quite sure whether 
in all railways all third class compartments 
even in through trains are provided with 
lavatories. Third-class lavatories, where they 
exist, ought to have a sufficient supply of water, 
and also light at night and daylight during day 
time. There should be fans, for use in summer, 
in all third class carriages. It is true, third- 
class passengers have no fans in their houses. 
But there they are not compelled to keep inside | 
their rooms always ; they can often live in the - 
open. And it should be borne in mind that, 
except, in big towns, even second class 
passengers do not all have fans in their houses, 
and yet the railways give them fans. — 

In through trains for long night journeys - 
there ought to be some sleeping accommodation 
even for third-class passengers. 

Several times every year: higher class 
passengers are offered considerable concessions 
for return journeys, and ordinary return tickets 
also can be had by these passengers at. 
concession rates. ‘Third-class passen 
have no such adyavtages. They should 
given these advantages. Even for ordi 
single journeys the fares taken fro 
class: passengers can and should be: 
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in the latter. It has been said that the length 
are less than 


of the lines in the former 

the length in the latter, and therefore 
higher fares have to be charged. _ But 
that is no justification, In all provinces, 
there are some districts of which the civil 
administration, postal work, ete., are carried 
on at a loss. But for that reason the 


Government do not charge higher registration 

fees and courtfees and postal rates in those 

unremunerative districts than in other ones. 

Moreover, the high rates of fares in the 
E. B. Railway stand in the way of growth of 
d passenger traffic and of profits. 

Passengers in central, east and north 
Bengal have another disadvantage. Travelling 
in these parts is comparatively slow. For 
example, the distance from Calcutta to 
Allahabad is much greater than the distance 
from Calcutta to Chittagong. Yet one can travel 
from Caleutta to Allahabad in 13 or 14 hours, 
but the journey from Calcutta to Chittagong 
takes some 24 hours. True, part of the latter 
journey has to be performed by steamer. 
But there is no reason why river navigation 
should be so slow as itis. The steamer fares 
charged do not err on the side of cheapness. 

The treatment of the third-class passengers 
by railway servants admits of still further 
improvement, though it must be admitted that 
there has been some improvement. 

Regirding goods traffic, it is sure to 
improve and prove remunerative if the 
railways adopt a policy and rates which 
Pio promote Indian industries. There 
A e even the shadow of a suspicion 
Te e railways are meant mainly to push 
_ the export of raw materials abroad for their 
~ Import to India in the form of manufactured 


manufactured goods also. Indi 
ys should do all that is possible in the 


Siac Authority 

_ the railways in India have 

ra taxpayer some 850 ee ee 
when loans. were taken for them th 
guaranteed on the security of the ae 
sevenues of India, and at | Ton 


east 75 crores: 
ees have been paid on interest char A 


‘Yew 
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of rupees, 


one, The railways are in fact the ieee 


of the people of India. What the a 
of the present Government of Creat tia 
is in seeking to set up a statntory Bri 
authority by legislation in the Tag 
Parliament, does not matter. Whatoy ts 
intention, if the statutory railway 2 
be set up by parliamentary legis} 
by legislation by the highest Indian levislatar | 
and if, as has been proposed in the Wie 
Paper, the Secretary of State has the be 
of recruitment of the railway service i 
people of India would be practically expropriy 
ed and the Indian railways would be manag 
in the interests of British merchat 
manufacturers and shippers and in those 
job-seeking Britishers. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh had tabledaw 
motion in the Legislative Assembly whit 
resulted ina debate on the subject of it 


Statutory Railway Authority. 
“Tt “was Mr. Neogy’s ruthless analysis of ff 
London scheme that brought the Assembly t 
realize the dangerous implications of the lang 
of the London Commitiee’s report, and hy 
necessary it was to emphasize the opinion t 
Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, himself a meri 
the London Committee, declared yesterday, ma 
that legislation setting up the Railway a A 
should bs undertaken in India and noig 
British Parliament.” ; of 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, leader of the Demod 
is 


party, pointed out forcibly that ho il 
the meaning of the motion was thw ih Tesi! 
freedom be preseryed for this Assembly: wing W 
in whatsoever manner it liked for sè alms 
managing agency for the administration he Jnl 
in India costing Rs. 859 crores sada rene 
taxpayers and that the same right shot 


ation 


ssor in te 
unfettered for this Assembly's success) his th 
mw“ 


to amendment of such statute. He a 


Mudaliar that legislation show 

Mudaliar that legislation sho T 

India and not by Parliament., Whata j 
was set up for the administration iy Bo 
whether it was called Statutory ordinate 
any other name, it must be ar as M 

> Central Legislature and would a¢ 
for the purpose. «the A 

Recalling his own speeches in 
on the subject, “which he dese! a 
in the wilderness, Mr. Neogy PpO! 


this point about the Statutory 
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ne objection y i5 AR of doing, things the g would disappear and the auditor-general would 
amber 480S or was quoted as having approved not be able to observe the first canon of his duties 
maraja of pikaa haraja of Bikaner disowned it. as regards public expenditure, and this technical 

Ma it the T a Fo its origin the matter was check to over-extravagance would be gone. 
mh such & ps by the Consultative Committee in _As regards recruitment of services to railways, 
wain € s indian members again recorded Mr. Neosy thought that the Secretary of State 
[ndi against legislation being undertaken in would interfere not only when questions connected 
their € Othe ground that it would interfere with with communal claims came up, but in the matter 
ovislate fngland On of the Government of India in railway of Indianization also the Secretary of State would 
z atu A the authority exercise control by regarding the railway service 
e With matters. s as a key service, even as Sir Thomas Ryan, when 
e porel yr, Neogy proceeded to describe our appearing as Secret ry of the Railway Board as a 
vices, th) a. eect ae as the biggest socialist institu- witness before the Islington Commission, treated it. 
a h lay systems =? | mol ge e ie He had this fear, because the White Paper stated 
xproprirf on of the world, as they were OW ya that “the question of recruitment by the Secretary 
maelk nie, worked for the people and for the of State to superior medical and railway services 
merchant, cope tthe people. We think they would is under examination and His Majesty’s Government 
i beneht ot the peopic. — cain se ves hope to submit their recommendation to the 

those tf ally bea socialistic institution when they Joint Select Committee.” 


bly whi 
ot of th 


to leg nance, India would ther j 
setting dl pp means of adaptation aaa ope of the motion and that of the Independent, — 
"of til Nae ariamentary control, as the EAER Democratic, Nationalist and the Centre parties is 
, the M ; ` he R Was brought ont during thendiseuse that they desire to convey their opinion, that “the 
ould as Mee eserve Bank Bill. Constitution. Act should merely contain a clause 
ot in raf Wey Neogy then reb i i requiring the establishment of Statutory Railwa 
ad he y “Mudalion’s rebutted the points in Authority and that its constitution, functions and 
not ast © feared a ech, powers shall be subject to legislation, initial as well 
Hot s himselg ao far from the Secretary of State as: amending) Wiel oat a ae ne eae 
ar at Mead, YAS establish moment the Statutory This was incorporated in the report of 
of zat Of ays ; Jack in hee would really pop his the day’s proceedings, and Mr. Gaya Prasad 
a ie 8 in the hen E dismissals Ta Hr ae Singh was allowed to withdraw his token cut 
more #8 get Grane r governor-General rnd motion: } ae 
thay etary of Stare pel taking orders The Assembly has pronounced its opinion ; 
Be G by resident of the e ue! butthe Secretary of State, the Joint Parlia- 
Mati i of erate: S yemer- General and would mentary Committee, the British. Ministry and 
eather enor Genes £0 this nee oe nor General, the British Parliament are not bound to act 
watt. the men n appoint aka ike according to the views of the Assembly. 
t Chief ise Board and in the Hence our apprehension is that the peopl 


wold be entirely Indianized, being controlled 


recruitment. 


They could delegate the authority for 


n of the railway finance from the 


Ale Verne, VOuld p mmissioner. Š 5 R ; R . 
Ban trom genera, °° Subject fF Peter ue India would be deprived of their proprieto 


Stary oÈ gaans again taking of the Indian railways and they would be k 
ere in economic bondage partly by means of the 


tate. 


__ lines of 
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taken by member after mittee’s scrutiny of the railw 


the Secretary of State 
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ay accounts, now exer- 


Sir Henry Gidney interposed, pointing 
ad run by Indians alone. Mr. Neogy remind- out that no decision had been reached and 
cd the Assembly that, in years past, 
when loans were taken, they were guaranteed submit a note. 
on the security of the general revenues of the 
country and how at least Rs. 75,00,00,000 were 
paid as interest charges alone. That is. why the 

proprietorship of the present or the Federal 

‘vernment was recognized even in the Government 

o er what about the agency ? The legis- 

¢ might not exercise full or detailed control . . 

i ihe fundamental principle that the taxpayers Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. James spoke 

Woperty anna ee He principals of the railway after Mr. Neogy. They were followed by 

i u ? recognized and not left in Mr. N. M. J oshi, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Sir Cowasji 


had promised. to 


Mr. Neogy quoted from the London Committee's 
report to show that the Secretary of State would 
always interfere in the service and the Public 
Service Commission in India would be consulted 
only with regard to the framing of rules for 


administeri : S A > . 
lea ME railways to anybody. It could be by Jehangir and Sir Joseph Bhore. The President 
eot separation oP mention, as was done in the brought the debate to a close by saying: 


I have been told that the object of the sponsors 
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American publication, had been pees 
by the Government of India. But the 2 5 
ing paragraphs from Unity of Chicago say that 
it has been : 


“Gandhi 
T. Muzumdar, 


Versus the Empire” by Dr. igs 
unanimously conceded bY andi 
-` American press to be the best book on. N 
and modern India, has been banned by ite from 
Government. of India, according to advices 
at Government of India have pee 
importation by post into British India of a) ae 
book entitled “Gandhi Versus the Empire ae 
Haridas T. Muzumdar, published by the Universi 
' Publishing Company, New York, Tan: A. or 
(b) any translation, reprint or other docume b 
' containing pupae wal reproductions of the matter 
i ined in the said book. 
Oa Gandhi Versus the Empire,” by Dr. Muzumdar 
‘is in good company. The previous ; American 
publications proscribed by the British Government 
‘are Will Durant’s “The Cas: for India,” Dr. J.T 
Sunderland’s “India in Bondage,” and Bishop 
Fred B. Fishers “That Strange Little Brown 
- Man—Gandhi.” i s s 
The British Government’s proscription of “Gandhi 
Versus the Empire” is in the opinion of the 
author, Dr. Muzumdar, very curious and unintelli- 
ent, “because four-fifths of the book consists of 
andhi’s own writings and speeches, especially 
his ten historie.speeches at the Second Round 
Table Conference.” 


Revival of Filipino Freedom Question 


‘In the course of one of his letters contri- 
buted to the dailies owned by the “Free 
Press,” Dr. Sudhindra Bose of America refers 


to the revival of the question of Filipino 
independence. Says he : 
After a year of bitter fighting over the Hawes- 
Cutting Filipino independence act in the 
Philippine Is nds, the controversial question is 
now back in Washington again. The 


¢ é hilippine 
i Togislature, which has rejected the Hawes-Outting 
bh, f this country an independence 
mission headed by Senator Manuel Quezon, domin- 
I Quezon and 
in Washington to 
and Congress for 
ezon gia the Filipinos 
ranted our indepen- 
e as Poon as we establish the PRESE 
aeon aes | cannot take more than two or 
A New Program OUTLINED 
Many liberal-minded „Americans say, the last 
thing they want to do is to have to fisht to kee 
the Philippine Islands, which they do not aes 
and which do not want them. The ‘Foreign Polit 
Association of New York and the Carnegie Worl 
Peace Foundation submitted to President Roose- 
velt last week a' six-point programme of 
independence for the Islands; designed to 
“furnish a fair ard equitable arrangement” satis- 
_ factory to both the United States and its insular 
session. r peewee 
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States of America for a de 


: pendengy p., 
and agitate for independence. J toag 


Distribution of Salf Import Duty 
Proceeds A 

Major D. Graham Pole puta (Uestion fi 
the British Parliament in connection wif nitagorB 
distribution between the Provinces of peer 
proceeds of the additional import duty on gj fret 15 
‘The Under-Secretary of State for India by pT Sang 
been in communication with the Govern pi 
of India on this matter and writes to th re 

j Panishial, 
Major : Re er, à it | 

Iam now able to inform you that the a 
isno present intention of discontinuing the i a 
distribution of seven-eighths of the procek Be 
of the additional import duty on salt betwea i ae 
the Provinces that consume imported si a 
Under this arrangement Bengal _ reeeit i aa 
Rs. 5.37 lakhs in 1931-32 and Rs. 5.50 lakti ne 
(Revised Estimate) in 1932-33 ; but the os ee, 
distributable depends on the proceeds w i 
tax, and as the rate of duty was ee tt 
March, it is not unlikely that the s oa 
Bengal in 1933-34 will be less thanm™ T 
previous years.” at 
The Legislative Assembly Salt Indust btaral res 
Committee observe in their report that Ail i 


va : duty wis! 
When the additional import GUY te 
imposed, it was decided that sor nd 
proceeds should be allotted to = 4 hi 
ment in which imported. sa Le a 


: ; rade. 
proportion to their share im De “Reveno $f 


obtained from the Central Boara devoted by 
that very little money, has been 

local Governments out of ith 
expenditure in connection Wil areas 
of the salt industry in their 4 a 


* been 
practically the whole has ed for 
the Local Governments Concerne oral 


2 nera 
meeting expenditure incurred hat Ei of ‘th 
The Committee are informed t at py the, 
eighth share that was Tee Tale by 

Government there will be avarii Rs: 
of the next financial year a sum 

after allowing for the acne 
commitments of the Central Oe 
of developments at Khewra ; 
and the Committee recommen 


tiv 


jarticularly the. Hindus, have 
Nf fne interest, Vi% terrorism, 
etc. But. -tbe fact is, the 
“em jg confined to a minority of 
E al strength is not known. 
e ; ave developed other and 
PEOR During a few hours 
: rests. 4 uring £ J 
wot acquainted with the 
i association which 
aa aches music; an electric 
is the Chittagong Sahitya 
‘inch promotes the cause of Bengali 
lature and cultivates acquaintance with it ; 
that the 4 a private girls’ school which has got an 
pineal of 240 pupils in the course of two 
and this in addition to a Government 
eted aut’ school of longer standing, which has a 
“receive number of pupils. Chittagong is the 
5.50 lakk iy mofussil town in Bengal which has a 
he ain ily paper, Panchajanya. But that which 
nds bk us to Chittagong was the ceremony of 
duced bsp the foundation of a new cotton mills, 
duit ich was performed by Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupta. 
han inthe} fvinpany is non-communal and has a stron 
i of directors. There is ev ery probability 
Jndusty R Mills proving a great success. “The 
ka of the district of Chittagong 
i S uring districts for cotton 
Over 3 lac maunds of 


opet, g 
cialized w 


wh the numeric 


es of kp 
y on gh fe 
India fy 
Verney 


eS to th oply 
L Pirishat, 1 


at visit. We Da 
Sangit Samiti, an 


uing tef 
proce h” 
lt betwea fas 


ub i 
oe 


) J are immens 
a e. 
eal GWERN cotton ig 


cone humid ae aon m Chittagong alone. 
wen WENS in Ohi and large supply of skilled 


Sin Chittacono 
ied by Sp i halts So, and Noakhali, its port 
proce Pal font vers and railways are 
dord Wy 1. wes Suitable for Cotton Mille” 
ad : 


ail inves tave algo 
i the privilege, during 


pore Pst, 


for FP Porta SS part in a 
x n of that f the unveiling of 


M ee aoe leader, Desapriya 
Wistrate h 
a 
a Gandhi s No Use 
c 


dyl Mae: 
Mr. Bitrate of Midnapur has 


A. Sasmal ee 
Ma that itis 
atta Gandhi should 
This does not 
aS no use for 
The à on non-violence 
Ple <ƏsStrate certainly 
1 of Midnapur 4 y. 


non-o 
Se of for Clay 


= Rede 
a Bile depart 


ollectively trotted o 
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earlier period, we have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that minimum force may and 
should be used by them against non-officials, 
if necessary, when they indulge in- civil 
disobedience and on other similar occasions, 
the choice of the occasions and the decision 
of what is the minimum being practically 


left to those local men on the spot. 
Moreover, we have been recently told 
in the Bengal Council by the Hon’ble 


Mr. Reid that some damage to non-officials’ 
property in consequence of some activities 
of officials is unavoidable. Such unavoidable 
damage implies the use of minimum force 
by officials. Now Mahatma Gandhi, being 
a thorough-going “Non-violencist,’ may not 
subscribe to the doctrines of the justifiability 
of minimum force in the official sense and of 
the unavoidableness of some damage to non- 
official property on some occasions. So, if 
during a visit to Midnapur, he heard of such 
use of force and such damage, he might give 
frank expression to his opinion about them. 
This might lead to complications, which the 
Magistrate probably wished to avoid. 

Moreover, though for the present Mahatma 
Gandhi has kept all his political activities in 
abeyance, nobody can forget or has forgotten 
that he is India’s greatest political leader, the 
field-marshal in fact of India’s non-violent 
freedom’s fight. So his mere presence might 
rekindle the dying embers of the non-violent 
martial fire. 


Indian Stafes Protection Bill Bh x 

Some years ago there was passed a 
Princes’ Protection Act, on the main ground 
that some editors were blackmailers and the 
helpless princes required to be protected 
against such rascals. Since its passage, that 
Act has been made use of only twice or thrice, 
showing that among the seven hundred and 
odd princes and chiefs two or three have had 
some grievance. remediable by that Act. 
The “liberties,” such as they were, of . all 
Indian journalists ought not to have 
been curtailed for such a trifling reason. These 
same rascally blackmailers have bee 
Muhammad Yakub 


Ss 


Haridwar 


overawe them. But the introduction 
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that is true, the Bill ought to Be 
punishment for the bribing princes also, which, 
of course, it does not. g 

The new bill has been named the States 
Protection Bill. But though Louis XIV ot 
France said, “I am the State,” we have not 
sot 700 Louis XIVs among us, nor has any 
prince declared that he is the State. So 
protection of the princes is not identical 
with protection of the States. It may be 
objected that the administration of the States 
must be protected. But as there is reign of 
law in very few States, the rulers’ will being 
law, the princes and the administration are 
identical. So the name States Protection 
Bill is a misnomer. 

Tt is the people of the States who require 
protectiun, rather than the princes. In very 
many States they are subjected to oppression 
and misrule. In most States there is no Press, 
and where there is any, there is not even as 
much freedom of the Press as there is in 
British India. So the people of those States in 
which there is misrule cannot ventilate their 
grievances within the States. Their grievances 
are ventilated, and that, too, rarely, in papers 
in British India. Even that means would 
practically cease to be available on the Bill 
becoming law. It has been and may be said 
that newspapers indulging in fair and 
legitimate criticism need have no fear. But 
journalists know to their cost that there is 
no definite criterion of fair and legitimate 
criticism, and that the tendency of all such 
laws 1s to increase the arbitrariness of the 
executive, 


Another way in which th 
, ` way in h the States’ people 
could ventilate their grievances was a hold 


tne in British India. But the new 
He has a section which would enable the 
agistrate of the place where such 


reconcile themselves 


the 
not joking ! States, he was 


The States, no doubt, 
protected against conspiraci 
in British India and against 
into them from British 


require to be 
es against them 
Jathas intruding 
India in order to 


f a Bi 
viding against these things long or a Bill 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
5 es 


fate which overtook Kashmip' 
looks like elucidating the meani 
proverbial shutting of the stable 0 
the horse has been stolen. Nevertheless $ ; 
penalizing only conspiracies and jatha 
above description be enforced i of 
communal manner, it may do some $ À 
the other clauses of the Bill should be sen fes 


Tt has been said that, as the Ping a E 
their nominees would sit in the Fe Eik 
Legislature side by side with the representi f aa 
of British India, if there be critic! fra 
the States in British India the harm a mi 
working of the Federation would n i his co- 
possible. That is a funny idea. The difefyess an 
Provinces would form parts of the Fedenifiachieve 
Is it intended or contended that 1 

; age Work Doi 
should not be any criticism of one Pmiff 
in or from another ? If it be allowable y gome 
certainly is, for men and papers i tA es 
Province to criticize and agitate agai inti 
doings in another, why should the ae ihe ver 
papers in any part of British Ini i Bas 
prevented from having their S ; or Pleas to 
happenings in any Indian State? 4 tinted 


and 


the States are not sacrosanct. ‘eae 
; A Ah (0 
Mr. James made a speech in the a A Pacha 


in.connection with this protection (i) the 
which it seems that the Government wi nina 
Indian States to enact Arms Acts, 080 9 fi h 
the smuggling of revolvers, eten ae ie ae 
and would-be terrorists canno mh Me B 
prevented ; and so the princes HE j ny 
sort of quid pro quo, that they en ke i, 
protected against British-Indian ty Ma 
Is there a bargain like this ? interty 
In any case, it would be a ak 
know who among the Princes oe the fe als 
protection. The contentment i cor 
produced by good government eure ge h 
popular constitution, is the OMY Epi ; 


; e 
and the only protection T iine 
who asks for protection agn s hiv fy Dul 


a guilty conscience, and Wr 
rae senebile or a tyrant, OF pe t 

It has been surmise indu 
Protection Bill would be 2? don 
the princes to join the Feder!’ 
they really wanted st Dis 

while they themselves 


shy 
j 


foe of Hindusthan Co- 


eM surance Sociefy, Lfd. 
yë 


and Us tata NERE 

ine g ; c the silver jubue 

nin g aplebration (0) A TA Fare 

les i ab Cro E a Ee 

eless ite fline ted, on the 13th February last 
ey mas Hall under the president- 


Jthas ¢ E a 
wee ‘Tagore was a brilliant 


wet res rhich the 
e good, I° striking progress wW 
god fi The S > witness to the practical 
| © sery Stas ade bears witness to the practica 
i has ma" f its originator, the late 
he Prine Ry foresight of its orig > 
Ne Cringsp sian and forestg suena 
Ai Gane an Ukil and of Mr.. Surendra- 
the Pef, smbikacharan Uki ¢ 
Sareea Ce ther active promoters, as well 
Preseniaf , Tagore and other a NOL! 
criticism f jp the ability and industry of its prea 
harmin manager, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
ould nifiitis co-workers. We wish still greater 
The dit wess and success to the Society than it has 
Fedora achieved. 
that ty 


Work Done by Bengal Indusfries 

lowable partment 

apers it Apress note has been issued on the work 
acai ft” Y the Industries Department of the 
the maf ment of Bengal in 1932-33. Consider- 
h Indi at the disposal 


pue very limited resources 
much useful work 


We Bengal Government, 

WEIN ¢ 
A kans to have heen done by the Department. 
ticeable features of the work of this 


The Most no 

he Ase Ge netting this period were : 

Cee thee, CW. Orientation Ble ; ki 

ion bil te Policy ; of Government’s Stores 
Ie 

anb Wa! the bringer ace the Board of Industries 

"dus S Act: a pberation of the State Aid 


ion a scheme of economic 
e conp e Problem of mid ttempt the solution of 
unemployment. 


While provin- 
ombay have been able 


ide 
Showin 
l small 
M0 nor dget shows & small surpluses, 
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land revenue. That settlement was not 
the work of the people of Bengal. If 


it must be unsettled, let the successors of 
those British administrators who were its 
authors break their pledges and do it. In 
any case, if that settlement was wrong, 
that mistake cannot justify the legalized 
spoliation of Bengal by the Central Govern- 
ment, which has been going on for decades. 


Bill for Suppression of Terrorism 

The Select Committee has made some 
minor improvements in the Bill for the 
supression of terrorism in Bengal. The death 
penalty for the manufacture, sale or possession 
of arms without licence has been retained. 
No wonder, Mr. N. K. Basu, one of the 
members of the select committee, has not 
signed its report. 
Protection of the Name Khaddar 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s bill for the 
protection of the names Khadi and Khaddar, 
as applied to cloth woven in handlooms from 
handspun yarn, has passed through the 
Legislative Assembly unopposed. Bombay 
mill-owners had been making money by 
manufacturing mill-made Khaddar—that was 
the raison detre of the bill. 


Renewed Trouble in Kashmir 

There is trouble again in Kashmir. For, in 
the opinion of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, “eren the 
administration of a British Prime Minister 
has failed to win the confidence of the people of 
Kashmir,” ete., ete. Hence, the Muslim politician- 
poet, “in view of the alarming situation that 
has arisen (or has been made to arise ?), consi- 
ders that the time has come when the 
Paramount Power should boldly face the 
situation with a view to insure lasting peace 
in this unfortunate valley.” Will a Muslim 
Prime Minister and a Muslim Maharaja be able 
to insure lasting peace? Alas, there is no 
lasting peace even in Germany, Austria, 
France, etc., where there is self-rule or what 
passes in the world for such ! 
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Russo-Japanese War Again 
Moscow, Feb. 11. 

Ominous details of Japanese military measures 

in Manchuria are enumerated by General Blaccher, 

Chief Commander, Sovict Far Eastern Armies, m 

an address at the annual Communist Congress. 

He declared emphatically that Japan was preparmg 

for a war against the Soviet and had converted 

North Manchuria into a drill ground wherefrom 

to jump off to the Soviet. She had undertaken 

tremendous stratezical road, railway and air port 

construction and had accommodated one-third of 

| the whole Japanese army there. 

The Soviet was taking counter measures and 

had reinforeed the army with the best units and 

r mechanism, while the frontier was belted with iron 

HI and concrete “able to withstand even the strongest 
teeth of the aggressor.” —Reuter. 


Racial Discrimination in Railways 


In Indian State Railways, 


during the year 1932-33, out of 5,774 posts carrying 
a salary of Rs. 250 a month and over, 2,355 were 
held by Anglo-Indians and 1,252 by Europeans, and 
out of 2,654 posts carrying the same salary on the 
company-managed railways 512 were held by 
Europeans, and 1,165 by Anglo-Indians. The 
European and Anglo-Indian employees enjoy better 
conditions of service than Indian employees of the 
same grade. For example, the authorities of the 
East Indian Railway spend more money on one 
single school at Mussoorie which is reserved for 
European and Anglo-Indian children, than on all 
the existing Indian schools combined, maintained 
by them. The Indian employees and their 
families do not receive the same facilities for 
medical relief as the European and Anelo-Indian 
‘employees and their families do. 5 


Subhash Chandra Boses Views 


In the course of a statement to the Press, 


nt from Geneva, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose 
SELVES : 


ferent views, 


be able to 


whi 
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. of Burma without any effective op 


that some of the most int ey S 

the present day are still Se institui, 
elapse before they could be decla a in, 
ful, and, in the meantime, we sh Ted t be aye 
our intellect anywhere. My own ould ni A 
been that India’s task is to work view sah 
all that is useful and good in the diffe Synths 
that we see today. For this purpose e ENE Moy 
study with critical sympathy al] wa Shall hs 
and experiments that are going Ne Me, 
and America. And we would be anil m i 
we ignore any movement or Sulty of fi 
any preconceived bias or predilection 


experiment ie 


Obviously Mr. Bose has ke 


: bt an 
mind. ah 


The Late King of the Belgians 


The late King of the Belgians, wh 
last month as the result of a mountaine! 
accident, fought during the last great wai 
great ability and courage for preservi 
independence of his country again 
German invasion. This won him th 
miration of his people and impartial foray 


Separation of Burma =| 

Many reasons have been assigned lat 
separation of Burma from India. bi 
real reason is that British exploiters w% 
exploit the vast mineral and forest 161 


such as united Indo-Burman oppsiti 


prove to be if there be no separation 


Winston Churchill on the Last Wf 


ant) 

In his book on the “World oe 
Winston Churchill asks : “What diipi 
do which the Christian nations did fe ip 
last war?” As for the step "y 
sides to secure victory, Be obser 
all was over, torture and caii 
the only two expedients at the 


scientific, Christian states b f 
these 
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KRISHNA AND BIDUR 
By Durgashankar Bhattacharya 


Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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SHOULD THE LEAGUE BE ARMED? 


Reasons against an International Police Force 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


PAVE failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference has had one surprising result : 
it has caused a large number of 

, _ Prominent peace workers to espouse 

f : : or eee! Police Force. 

Bad pee to place the 

e nthe very forefront 

paganda. For that reason the 


posal 5 with : G 

all its implicati 
IEA i 

nly beanie: plications, must be 
le chief 


favour 


Bee in of an 


Mera z 

iat it > olice Force appears to be 
le only ser z 

he Powers e y condition upon which 


i; e induced 
luling „ lone offers i 


foj è tes 
i cine cmand re 
Friga OWer, 


disarm, 
the security which 
turn for a surrender 
er words, “pooled 
m ential to disarmament 

, 8 The case against 

Y Opinion, overwhelming. 


oU ae Indeed, 
thle, o a mili JS not a police 


ilitar 
toyed fop Te Wary Instrument pure 
de Wate tities pnaeese to protect 
tap “ets, ori n rigands, etc, 
wild places 

might be said for 


‘International Police Force woy 


it, but it is definitely intended to be used 
to subdue and coerce “offending” Powers. 
Police forces “lock up” offenders, have 
them tried and, if found guilty, put in prison. 
But you can’t imprison a guilty nation, nor 
indecd a guilty Government, nor groups of war- 
mongers and armament-makers in a foreign 
land. The International Police Force would be 
expected to invade an offending country and if 
need be, to kill a larger or smaller number 
of its people, the innocent with the guilty, 
including women and children. It might 
indeed be used by a majority of States within 
the League of Nations, and be opposed by a 
minority. group of States, and thus become 
involved in a world war. ‘ 


Berrayvine THe Rear PURPOSE OF 
THe LEAGUE 


Thus we must ask whether the placing of 
a powerful military instrument—and it must 
be powerful to serve its purpose—in the hands 
of the League would not betray the real 
purpose of the League, since it would 
inevitably tend to make the League think in s 
terms of military power and cause it ta de fe 
less and less attention to the methods 
whose use it is surely the supre 
the League to foster. The estal 


ably emphasize the idea th 


O o i} 
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: indispensable to the maintenance of inter- 
a national peace, whereas what we want to 
Í see is. the League becoming an effective 
peace instrument, appealing to and developing 
the great reservoirs of moral and spiritual 
energy which are available, but which 
have never yet been harnessed to the cause 
fi of peace. Furthermore; by ‘introducing the 
EEN revolver do we not jeopardize truth, and thus 
; the cause of peace, since by exhalting the 


factor of “might,” which has been the 
bane of the centuries, we tie ourselves 
to the very evil from which we desire to 


escape ? 


An ĪMPERIALIST LEAGUE 


Obyiously the supreme purpose of the 
League of Nations, and by the fulfilment of 
which it will ultimately be judged, is to 
substitute moral for military force, and all the 
energy of pacifists and of pacifist organizations 
ought to be directed to making the League the 
world’s most powerful moral instrument. But 
despite its many welcome achievements, we 
must face the fact that when the supreme 
tests arrive, the League collapses, either from 
lack of faith in the moral appeal, or because 
the Powers which control it are swayed by 
selfish and imperialist motives or considerations 
connected with the evergrowing menace of 
the class war. ‘The Sino-Japanese conflict 
over Manchuria is a case in point. That issue 
provided the League with a golden opportunity 

_ of vindicating its moral power and authority ; 
but, for such reasons as I have named, it failed 
ignonuniously to use it. ; 
; ; But then many other clashes 
ace between the Great Powers which are 
equally ominous—as, for instance, between 
Japan and the-U. S. A., Japan and Russia 
many Capitalist States and Russia, and bamean 
e and Germany over the control of 
am Dalkan States and even Austria, 
e pen does it require much foresight to 
li tno distant date conflict within. t} 
; ue betw en Vascist and Anti-F. ascist St: ne 
spe a itely between Fascist and te 
(and Com ey , an Socialist 
nmunist): States, whence the Leagn 

would become the battle-or a See 
momentous Struggle for ao S 
civilization ‘between tw Beige OS 


are taking 


ennai and eGangotri 


© conflicting social be secured on such lin 
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ideals ? In view of the developn F 
Lent 


class war and of the attitude w 
capitalist Powers towards Soviet R, ot 
Socialist or independent thinker yet Let 15 


as Pit a o rE wond 
confidence in a League of Nations 4.4 tio 


ina dispute between Japan and Rise, 
aly 


instance ? 


It is, therefore, clear that t 
International Police Force in 
of the League as it exists today 


noe t ae J woul 
to present new temptations to Powe R R 


te pi 
O page| aid be 


fall ni 
Lit 


even now were giving vent to inper jas 
ambition. ie, sine 
ihare d 
fit pooled 


Tur LeaGue AND Consrructive Pawg decided 


To my mind there is something inwag ™ Co 
Pel Lea: 


antagonistic to the spirit and purpose wg =~ 

League of Nations in the whole ide dg "7 
International Police Force. If the ly i ily 
is ever to be an effective peace it ee 
ment, it must endeavour to get dom e 
the roots of peace by inquiring ii Miben 
grievances under which nations antl ieee 
are suffering into the oppress! poe 4 
Imperialism ; into racial and emigration een 
and into Minority issues, ete. This 1t © 


n upa 
; ikel 
do fearlessly, governed by the single i 
to find the truth and establish justice b eat,” on 
aside every barrier to these ends, all 1 Bie 
class prejudice, all the presuppi i 
Imperialism. On these lines the 
would soon establish its mor: 
eyes of the whole world : 
WAVE NO NEED OF A POLICE f¢ the ] 
Surely, then, the problem 05 aif. 
Movement is how to create 7 
which will use the League t ster hol 
great purposes. In advocating i Tiani 
Police Force peace workers 
the wrong end of the problem, © a 
League needs is moral authority, atio 
present circumstances an Intem 
Force would almost certainly an 
further the ends of Imperialism of 
strengthen the very instrumen fis 
which are the cause of all the 
that are today poisoning the © 
tional intercourse and 4 
authority of the League: 
the League is moral auth 


FORCE: 


are * 
ince ” 


w L P. F. ACHIEVE 


) AN 
round A EO 
Wou! DISARMAMENT ? 


sider the claim that an 


7 cor 2 
us now Torce would bring about 


“all Police 


Jigarmament. Many sponsors 
i tate that its inauguration 

sal st: ets 
oP ecompanied by the abolition 
to phy pl vee military aviation and the 
Med {| nation ae ae 5 : 
1 the |. al! ‘lization of civil aviation. I£ they 
ptiona lizate ie ove 
Ay woul] a hold on to that condition, they 
‘owes yA wall give up the proposal at 
OEE. powers lik France, say,) 
0 Amper k since Powers (like tie ¥Cy oa 

i, S $ nS z 
Tara fooling: t secure to disarm with- 

fih are feeling too msec 


i pooled security while the military scales 
decidedly in their favour, are not likely to 


IVE Pag : spit 
amconfronted with the possibility of an 


x a uel League in which they are in a minority. 
E F he very fear that the balance of power 
e idea ch. a Saat 
the Lett the League might change, would 


peace in event even the securest Powers from accept- 
get don fay appreciable measure of disarmament, 
ing in : such disarmament as they coneeded 
and p Ee made in the belief that they would 
e Meio maintain their ascendancy in the 
| i Thus once you accept the proposal 
sftp an International Police Force, you 
le PY to be driven into accepting a 
Ts A sarmament “at the commence- 


ce ae Promise of larger instalments 
ition ever Juch 

he Wi o Would b 
thority 
CE TT Bey o 
ENI fh 


undertaking of the 


wers to dis 
: isarm recor i 
f Versailles, g recorded in the 


"tom disap 
; disarmament resulting, there 
that an International 


alist Powers would 


ince Y 


| 
al 


sit Arih he compelled t 


gl 


X T a minority in the 
ta e to face very 
nal Pol, itary force, includ- 

ce Ferce, Furthermore, 
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the very existence of the International Police 
Force would tend to make its control 
the central issue among the Powers, and thus 
to divide up the League into groups of 
Powers, as in the pre-League days of the 
Balance of Power. The effect of these con- 
ditions would undoubtedly be to create among 
the Great Powers larger demands for military 
forees than ever before. 


ABOLISH EXPLOITATION ! 


Surely it is obvious that so long as the 
League is chiefly composed of States which are 
founded on exploitation, its moral authority 
will be almost nil. In these circums- 
tances general disarmament is out of the 
question, while to arm the League would 
vitiate the position and actually lead to 
increased armaments. Not until the Great 
Powers have abandoned social and imperialist 
exploitation, are ready to take all their 
disputes to arbitration and to adopt the fullest 
and widest measures of international econumic 
co-operation will the League be able to give 
the world peace and disarmament. This 
surely indicates the path peace workers 
ought to follow. 


TecHNICAL DIFFICULTIES  — 
In the above statement the technical diffi- 
culties to be overcome in operating an 
International Police Force have not been 
discussed, since I deemed it better to concen- 
trate on the principles involved. But those 
difficulties are insuperable in a League 
composed, say, of Imperialist and Fascist States, 
some of which extol war. In these circums- 
tances it would be impossible to prevent an 
International Police Force from breaking 
into fractions by reason of disaffection due 
to “nationalist” feeling. But that is only 
one of many practical difficulties which would — 
have to be faced. 
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IN BAIGA LAND 
By VERRIER ELWIN 


Fal, Adam and Eve restored to a 

conditional tenancy in its glades and 

forests now ravaged by the sin of man, 
the whole area however neatly tidied up by 
the Forest Department, and the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil fenced oft ina 
closed koop of its own and reserved entirely 
for the use of officials. There you have 
Baiga Land, a country that seems utterly 
remote and infinitely old, haying the romance 
of Eden without its plenty. For indeed the 
Gonds and Baigas will tell you that these 
hills formed the home of the first parents of 
mankind, and their modern descendants are 
almost as wild and naked as they. 


| the Garden of Eden after the 


Children in a Baiga Village. 


Not long ago ai went wi i 
vith Srikant a 
Pande Baba to Baiga Land. Shane i as 
of Pandit Jawaharlal’s ‘old omen’ who is 
giving his life to the dangerous and lone] 
task of village service, Panda Baba j z 
leading Gond wizard of as 


our district, 
must know our Panda Baba. Hane ee 
man of immense style and character. : Lik, 
. e 


Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
stores of knowledge appear to } 

the primitive origins of our e fon 
group of disciples whom he is instructing in 


he has a leg. His 
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LLES 


fist es 0, 


3 © i er 
the elements of magic. He carries a in ie 
Smt sited U 


battle-axe but it is not your crude instrop 
of slaughter used by the masses—itis det a 
and delicate, but with a razors edge, Pn 
Baba has great tact. See him whee 
three amnas worth of ghee out of aredig 
mukkadam with just that blend of push 
deference that a Bishop might cn 
extract a financial grant from a Provit 
Governor! The shyest racontour wih ll 
himself when that sage old. head begti 
nod appreciatively. by his side. Iti 
essential that we should have this 1 

-] 


the spirit with us. A 
Away we : went 4 
three or four visitors a year i 
enough to brave the journey even to Kann 
but Karanjia, for all its bears and i 
centre of civilization compared to this, j 
after day we plunged deeper into gi 
Joneliness : 
forest—there were birds, l 
chatter of a monkey teasing a tiger, ite 
meet people on the road. But tat 
reached the forests of Baiga #3 
hardly a bird rustles the ee i 
uncanny silence and where Ae a ABS wer 
miles without meeting a SoU ich? 
this forest is, with its endless trees vii x 
close in upon you. and now ee 
bare burnt glade, the trees SOMO" nelé 
the mast of some high Ane by "Bre 
short and all their leaves vl he BY 
frost. The greens, the browns z i D 
burnt grass make up a sombre ing © a 
picture, while in the carly MOG aol Pm pe 
frost lies white upon the Cape 
mist is rising from the stream 
caressingly about the hills, 
fairyland indeed. gant © 
The Baigas, thirty-seven ie 
are to be found scattered all 
of Mandla, Bilaspur a 
Chhattisgarh live their more ~ 
dants, the Binjhwars ; the b: 


into the forest 
are d 


— 


ed relation to them; and 


-hand > . ‘eoarded 
ein a ee Chota Nagpur are ae d d 
pe Bhuiyas | perhaps the parent—branc 
! or anc E 
rs f 


g mothe 


family. But you can read all 
game +e k 


T k Tribes and 
gsell’s great boo 
j al Provinces* All I want 
ates of te to tell of some of the villages we 


i a here 18 easy - saw. 
oa of the things we heard and saw 
visited í 


employ ff 
Provinl Wit 


A group of Baigas. Hothu is sitting in the 
centre smoking. 

At Dhurwari, a forest 

we found 

i and it was here 


` It, Squatting by our fire 
hi W that Gf 
ile 


. Village in the 
the first Baiga 
that an elderly 
in the evening, 
we wanted to see real 


g0 to Ludra Taliyapani, 
miles akeripani. It added 
tour, but such 
5 We starte ane So early the next 


we yee 
f 
t later 
and we 
sin 


eh Y a tiny foot-path 
ie, : ‘orget oe i hills. we 
a nicht 5 

Tt was quit ance found us still 


see when we arrived. 
i We had! here was a 


travellers, and in 
had brought 
= oc: two huge fires 
bitter cold and. 


ae € sitting round 
lost Omely manner, 


= Sorbing sight to see 
a ee m the firelight, 

ty ghost bodies. Phere 
Some + 

art T Uisgq] ~ Ne int ; : 
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were many old men, far more than you would 
see in a Gond village, and their ravaged faces 
had a great dignity. We made friends and 
went to bed, for we were tired. 

It is always exciting to reach a place at 
night and then see what it looks like in the 
morning. We were not disappointed. Ludra 
Taliyapani is a typical Baiga village on the sun- 
lit rocky slones of a tall hill, and everywhere 
there is a sea of hills and forest, save that in 
front you see below you the Maniari Lake which 
looks mysterious and lovely in the distance. A 
Baiga village is entirely different from a Gond 
village. In the latter every house stands by 
itself in its own field, and normally a home 
consists of four little houses arranged about 
a courtyard. But the Baiga houses are joined 
one to the other in a long row or round a very 
large square—tiny little houses they are, 
generally without proper doors, generally with 
walls of mud and straw roughly cowdunged. 
(The Gond house is of bamboo and is 


Baigas—old and 
is a bitterly col morning, 
hence the “Nanga” Baigas 
are wrapped in clothes. 


young. It 


Typical Baiga types. 


always neat and charming with a wash of 
white mud). But the Baiga houses have 
very ‘slummy’ appearance and it is na 
to keep the great court clean. 
wear more clothes than they us 
still wear less than ; : 


$ 
D ie sf 
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filled with a fantastic variety of oddments— 
bows and arrows, a stag’s horns, peacock’s 
feathers, rows of little packets hanging from 
the roof in which all sorts of treasures are 
concealed, a large bin for rice, a bed, some 
cooking pots, a fishing net and so on, in 
the poorer houses there are only the barest 
necessities of life. The Baigas live on pey— 
rice boiled in water—a little chappatti, and 
roots. ‘They will eat almost any animal, but 
not monrkeys, cats, dogs, vultures or beef. 

We asked one old man about the days of 
long ago. “Then it was Sukhiraj,’ he said, 
‘How we used to eat in those days? And his 
old face lighted with enthusiasm as he 
enumerated at least thirty articles of diet till 
everyone’s mouth was watering. “But now—a 
little odon, disease and death: that is our 
life.’ ‘Yes,’ said another old man, “Che 
world is full of evil spirits nowadays. We 
can’t understand where the Gods have gone to. 
Tt is the Kali Yug.’ 


Are they to grow up as illiterate as their fathers ? 


The poverty of the Baioas is wi 
ee terrible. They Ae attic eae 
iterate. Many of them cannot add. Th y 
have no sense of distance. They sa “th E 
kos (normally two miles) is the eae beh 
one pipe and the imperative desire for rarer 
They are thus readily exploited by the mo = 
lender and merchant. They used to e 
mats and other things and take them for sale 
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in the markets, but now, they 


Ss 2 


ò Say, 

stop them and take their things k 
them, so even the few home-industi; 
Stries 


have are dying out. No doubt they are 4: 
and thriftless, dirty and superstitions el 
Gonds criticize theai for their haphaza 


pa oe Ril en 
‘They call up the spirits anyhow,’ d wi 


Says Pay, 


Baba, who is a rigid ceremonialist, But h 
f roy i x 

courageous they are, how loving and Lovet 
UNE 


faithful to their friends, honest with 

: o 
another, and with what a heroic merriness ¢ 
heart they triumph over all their sorrows th 
women are less dignified, less distinguish 
than the men, a trifle hoydenish perhap, 
The Gonds, I thought, might producea 
Tess: the Baigas would hardly rise abw 
an Audrey. 

The Baigas are very old. ‘The Gout 
consider that they were created immedint 
after the beginning of the world. Tiq 
themselves say that first there were Nam 
Baigns, then Nanga Gonds and then Nag 
Babas or Yogis, that is Hindus. heyt 
many different stories of their origin. Thes 
ancestors, Naga Baiga and Nagin Baigin we 
born of serpents in the midst of the fat 
and seeing their nakedness Parameshté 
offered them a dhoti nine yards long © 
they refused it as being unnecessal)) 3 
some gods who were watching the 8) 
remarked, these are not Naga B | 
Nanga Baigas. From that day they of 
wash or dress. After this God him 
taught them to cut trees and to 2 
seed.* 

Sitting by the fire we pre 
stories. How did they spend 
evenings ? Just sitting, they sal@ 
no a Then Banda, Baba O pii! 
rescue, a touch of flattery, 2 hint at we 
and the thing was done. Hotha ig 
tale. He did it very well, 
Chhattisearhi Hindi with just en0Ub at 
to flavour it, with slow. expres of | 
long pauses and an inimitable tr% m 
ling up his forehead at the funny p a 
_ An ant and a piece of charcOl ng 
Journey. They came to a TV’, 
consider who should cross firs! 


ssed 
the 


pecom 
thew? 
the T 
pecom 
alear.” 
ant a 
and ! 
the wa 


* jpahua 


mahua 
you Wi 
taking 
the p 
so whi 
lame, £ 
who hi 
ae 
Then 
at 
1 was 
with i 
mahua 
water, 
it at 
pee, | 
Bat it. 
and fro 
‘What 
filently 
all the 
of the 
tiny t 
dinner- 
Early 


After they had crossed the river 
plack. Presently a stag came to 
eee) water, ‘How did you 


aah Ie 
omo friends | 
beco rier became 


a Wi asked the ou 

r "iver, an Pie ? Till now you were quite 

E black, O stag, replied the water. ‘An 

T 3 ‘Hear say coal have turned me black, 

Me and a piece rn you lame.’ The stag drank 

ws. NA ile ae the hill to find 

STKE and now and went limping up the ay ane 

ard War the water a When he came to the ; ree, h 

yS Pap mahua ae “What is the matter ? An hour ago 

AL mahua &5KC%» œ to eat so much, but now you are 

ut hf vou were poms, The stag replied, You belong to 

lovea aking, nothing and I belong to the animal caste, 

a pini agn Ea tand ? But as I became 

With gp UO hat can you understand ? But as ok 

a E T y become small? And the mahua 

Triness gij hme, so do you ‘ame small. The stag 

aA 3 ‘nad been very large became small. The stag 

‘OWS, eared x 

AY T limped away home. ; er eT 
shel rd settled on the tree and bega 

finguisielf! Then a bird settled or he ane ea 

h t ‘What is the matter ? it said. ‘Yesterday 

per P L was satisfied with one of your fruits, but now 

vodice » with four or five I am still hungry.’ And the 


se aboxfl mahua said, ‘Hark to the tale of the cold-black 
water, the limping stag and the tiny tree. When 
i heard it, the bird began to say Chee-pee, Chee- 
pe It flew away and found a bar-tree for food. 
Bat it could eat nothing. All the time it flew to 
and fro saying Chee-pec, Chee-pee. The tree said, 
‘What is the matter ? Till now you used to come 
silently for food. Now you eat nothing and talk 
all the time? The bird said, ‘Hark fo the tale 
of the coal-black water, the limping stag and the 
thd Wi tree ; the poor little bird that missed its 
upa | Muer—and bitter berries shall grow on thee.’ 
gin We YI the morning the women 
the fore) Set to fetch water, and 


4 IS always ati i 9 a 
ramieshii a always eating this or that. 


ong} J bitter > she 
gary, U i the oak : replied, ‘Hark to 
the sce! iny me oa Water, the limping stag 
aims He rries~and vow, Be .chee-pee bird and the 
Ba a now thou shalt be. 
eh H she became 
bins 

sow the 


he Goki 
amediatel 
l. The 
re Nang 
ren Narg 


They té 


‘Why are 


done, Went ] : 
fields, z took pej was 


© the men of the i 
ome, ;n of the house in the 
brothers, eu she said, taking food 
8 this % 2 
all, but who sao the men. 


them 
And the plough- 


ed and in the evening 
€n she saw them she 
What has happened ? 


g they plough 


Rani 


>for Wha? sam, Ram, 


tors, 


, Ang 
t 
N hen to Ny op 
Would ha Steat regret, the story 
Ad p, decon “lighted Chaucer 
A i ecent aucer, 


But I have ae 


(0) alvy-story they = 


it 
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dance under th 
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moon. They did the Daserah, which is the 
origin of the more musical and sophisticated 
Gond Saila. In complete silence, save for 
the monotonous beating of a drum, the boys 
of the village went round and round in a 
circle which now widened and now contracted. 
Whenever there wasa change of movement 
they uttered together a thin weird bat-like 
ery. After a time three old men walked into 
the middle of the circle and, huddled very 
close together, began to sing in faint pipin 

voices. It was unforgettable—the high hills - 
around, the lonely forest, the cold moon, those 

wild faces by the fire, and this unearthly 

fantasia of sound and movement. : 


A Baiga girl, who can now read and write, 
at the Montessori School of the Gond 
Seva Mandal at Karanjia. — 


the next morning, [ 

said casually to Hothu that if he wanted to 

tell one more story, there was just time. To 

our surprise and delight he said he would, 
provided that Panda Baba sat beside him. So 
we all sat down and he gave us this little folk- 
tale* Whether it is genuine Baiga art or 
not, Tam not ina position to say, but it 
good story—and as Hothu told it, it was ty 
as good. ea 
There wasa king who h 
him a 
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One day he made a platform 
here watching for animals 
to come to drink. In the top of the tree sat the 
Queen of the Forest and she was weepirs- Her 
tear-drops fell on the breast of the King. He 
called three or four servants, and said, ‘Look, 
look, water is falling on my chest.’ They all 
looked up into the free but could see nothing. 
But there was a one-eyed man there and he cried, 
‘There is something there.’ Then he called to the 
Queen of the Forest, ‘Tellus, are you a devala, 
ora rakshas or a bhut or a pret, what are you ? 
Come down, But she replied, ‘No, I dare not ; 
you may beat me? But at last she came down 
and they prepared her a splendid meal which she 
ate. ‘It seems,’ whispered the King’s servants, 
‘ag if she has not eaten for many a day.’ She 
stayed with the King for a night and the next 
day he took her home with him. 
_ When the six queens saw it, they said, ‘So that 
is what he was up to when we thought he had 
gone hunting’ In the city the news spread 
quickly and there was great excitement. The 
citizens came to the palace to see the Queen of 
the Forest. ‘Three nights passed and then with 
great ceremony the King married her. The other 
queens were very jealous : they would not talk 
with her, and she felt very lonely, especially as 
the King went out daily for hunting. Two or three 
years passed and then God blessed the Queen of 
the nonii witha child. phe said, ‘Look, my 
King, daily you go out hunting, <£ re mé 
alone here. Who knows what wA ee an 
when the child is born? The King said T. val 
put a big bell on the top of the palace “and wh 
the child is born, ring it and I will comelat a ni 
At last the child was to be born and the King 
was away from home. In her pain the Q SS 
the Forest forgot to ring the bell Then th > 
a erne took c md pushed her into ea ane 
y the sma = 
beautiful yo fell ie Rati Tater ae 
-away and put a stone in his place.’ It w 
dark there that the poor queen cc ea ee 
had been born to her. ‘They es “hile eo 
buffalo-shed and hoped that the | eters 
Pa GRAD Cation tio ib d r oie ioe would 
They showed ihe- stone a tie sing returned. 
‘Your jungly Queen has oe hie King and said, 
“He ‘put his “hands to his cheek th to a stone.’ 
full of sorrow sat down The ceks and with a face 
Forest was shaved sine fc ed ihe Queen of the 
away to work in the fi eld Deceit wes sent 
Then two of the queen fields driving away crows. 
. found a buffalo ee see the baby and 
the goat-shed instead. ieee 9, Mes it to 
e old man a 3 r three days 
. goats came to a coe Ww ho used to graze the 
the grass and refuse. The aa pecan to remove 
; „Woman found the baby 


and wrapping it in ; ; 
she called the aut aw took it away. Then 


ie snes Ee AE 
sions Of eo man killed a goat and ee 
old age God hae his house and declared ne bi 

age ( s given us a j 7 our 
io get, milk-medicine for his vite a a & went 
ame from the old woman’s breast st milk 
to suckle the child. and she began 


In eight months the child i 
In three or four years he a ya. 
He saw other children playing and u 


would go hunting. 
beside a lake and sat t 
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father to make him .a bow anq ; 
green pigeons on the big tress arrow, Hy, 
io his father. In his catapult w and Drought, 
The other children often mis ere seven a 
always hit the mark. The can Dut this 
on horses to the river to bathe, a is used fg 
was the name his foster-parents_ me 80 Lal foy 
and asked his father to mak g 
The old man took twenty rupees a 
and asked him to make a horse fax the cages 
must have it ready in five days,’ ” his Son, y 
are ten rupees and in five days I sil ef 
ten more.’ In five days he brought Tak ley 
The boy kissed it and said “Yo al his } 
that will take me to my mother? Then i 
with the other children, driving his wal be a 
They had a race, but the wooden howe: = er 
fater than any of the others. Se Wat mie of 
Lal went home and took hi p 
went to the river where the a a i: 
bathing and ordered his horse to ta iles 
drink water,’ he said. He dipped its veal p 
mouth in the water. The queens hear b peat mot 
Fool, why are you asking a wooden hwg 
drink? Has your father seen, or have you mite plon 
a wooden horse drink water? Then the} l, 
answered, ‘That is all right. But have yos pha wist 


human being ? The queens began to meste: itis t 
among themselves and their hearts beat fast. Si, 1: 

of them bathed, some iq kings 
home, but they took no food, but went mli l himse 
down on their 


‘Perhaps this is my true § 
soldiers to bring the boy to . : 
shivered with fright when they arrived sjh 
the boy. ‘They wept and cried, “What wi 
to our boy ? But Lal said, ‘Don't be tm 
he went off boldly to the court. 

the whole story, and when he ha 
said, ‘Go and bring the Queen 
kept in your fields to drive away t 
I will prove all my STOLY O 
PEAD podies yan to bring t 
Forest, and when she camel’ gen FaR bdi 
to stand on the threshold. Bet wee! o, M dish 
the Queen was placed a a | 
thickness. Lal ant ‘Tf the woman 
side of the screen is MY, mo 
presses her breast, milk wi 
the sereen and will come to my 
Queen of the Forest presse 
milk flowed out through the. aay 
mouth. He cried, ‘See this, i 


men. Tell me, have you ever 
of a human being? They TP ‘ine 


away to the Baiga Chowk: 
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ristic thing about the retreat, bowing and singing. There followed 
dity, but their devotion the Tapadi or Reena dance for women only. 
The Baiga selects a Inthe Gond Reena dances that I have seen, 
fells the trees and sets the Women go round and round in a circle, 
“re, He sows his seed in bowing and making very complicated move- 
ing fe the rains, gets his crop. ments with the hands, Here there were two 
Ne i moves on to another patch. rows of women, who remained ina bowing 
Department began for position, sometimes turning their backs on each 
to take the jungle seriously, it other, and for atime actually kneeling on the 
y to control the custom which ground swaying to and fro. Finally there was 
doubtelly injurious to the forest. A the Baiga Karma, the famous dance that is 
š TEN 000 acres was set aside for the common to many forest peoples. - This was a 
f r “Biigas, and Bewar was forbidden little different from the Gond Karmas that I 
p de it in British India. This have seen. The men stood in the centre, a 
iskis the Baiga Chowk. Here some seventy stationary pivot and a very large circle of 
Trak Hailes have settled and still practise their women went round them. From time to time 
peat method of cultivation, though many of three girls and then a couple of boys detached 
mhwe been persuaded to take to the use themselves from the main company and went 
tie plough. Bat no Baigas plough save round and round the pivot very rapidly and 
te Pha wistful heart. Bewar is their tradition: in the Opposite direction, their dancing being 
fin their blood: itis the mark of their some of the finest I have witnessed. 
feritis the sole reminder that they were Srikant was very busy taking down the 
nee kings of the forest. 
nl himself came to their Rho | Se ERR aa 
t ancestors as they į 
M cating roots in the 
m ie md showed them 
l t do bewar, giving 
ean 0228, with 
M4 a the Baigas 
l 3Onate love for 
pei | this Ie ae doubt 
Thee Miian ao OS! religious 
ad ma itn, Connected with 
p ce for Mother 


m Jo Ht mh 
ows, 3 Noy 


yt whe 
Lp rst, time 


| to mw 
at fast. S 


80 the 1 ; Strang 
[oi pill Wig, they 
gi | “Ono. | a ny 
Pough, er with 


orget The Baiga Karma. . 

age of The men and drummers in front, the row of women behind. 
lts doz 

its 0Zens of el 


Oman trier: hildren, its songs, which he wrote _ out in Kanarese 
Oor Setting. Wehad characters. In the evening we called Panda 
me E there. For Baba, who was the only person who could 
aes 8 1S a fine art: they understand them, even the singers being 
differen T t and a regular doubtful of the real meaning, and we got 
Yot i Y Men oa First was the them translated. Here are some of them. 
ica “the T scenat It is interesting in view of the preva 
Ween a row o A m which opinion abont prenie oe is rote at no : 
Bhp The with two one of those we heard was indecent or i Ren 


ro or those 
Ws advance and. coarse in charactere = 


wee 
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Ix ALL My Dreams 


eae The wind and the rain are beating down ; 
hag Take shelter or your body will be drenched. 
The rain is falling, falling. 
In all my dreams I searched for you, 
But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 


2 L have built a fence by the roadside ; 
I have made a fence for my garden. 
Where have you hidden, Thief of my Heart ? 
Tn all my dreams I searched for you, 
But I did not find even the echo of your steps. 


L have cut tall bamboos; I have cut short bamboos. 
Large are the hollows of the dwarf bamboos. 
The thief who crouched behind my fence has 
hidden in those hollows. 
Tn all my dreams I searched for you, 
But I did not find even the cecho of your steps. 


Baiga pi ser i : 
ga girl dancers. Baiga boy dancers. The 
amount of cloth worn here 


and in other picture -is 
exceptional. 


THe Moxkey Ci IATTERS 


From the top of th 
are e tree the monkey chatters 
= Which brother carries the gun nkey chatters, 


Little brother has th 
pte brother has the gun, - 
Pi prother has the BOY. and arrow. eS 
_ Which brother ae: ee ? pe oon; 
le brother says, T wi 
brother Ta RN SENA 


But there's One wh ; the w 
seas o maketh i the world, 
ua 1s One who maketh music on Se puts 
A mother bave T, and brother, and eee 
Bas her fo 


eat with me, 


‘Which has the arrow and the bow? = 
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q 

But nonc of them can help this i 
Oor D 

Save One who maketh music on His f 
uta, 


In the shade of the creeper si 


y . Š is : 
The scorpion stings him ar 4 mah; 


nd he wen. 
Who careth for the dwellers i Weens, 


But there’s One who maketh maa mae ‘0 
ies? 15 ty 


L Lerr Her 
I left my love at Serguza. 
Now only Thou canst protect m 
My S o OG 
Where is my beloved who places n o 
MEER i 


4 hoji 
Just at the time for food T left herd po al aud i 
I left my girl at Serguza. : Fen he 


Protect me, O God. i; 
Į him al 


O SLEEPER jhus w 
O Sleeper, rise, if thou wouldst see at miig ester, 
5 OSA fie burst inn Apt how th 
The feet adorned with rings are beautiful, ako: 
Look at her neck with the necklace and th Poy, 
Weilding cop! evils 

Pull De 
ies away 
fnartinge 
cock, 
Hep hipped, 
O sleeper, rise, if thou wouldst see at midi fhestors 

the fig burst intua 
f CS oy 


It has. long been my ambition tobe pi I 
to write to Mahatma Gandhi and wli milk 


E ro 
that I had met someone who had neral. Tally 


O sleeper, rise... 


The anklets make the ankles beautiful. 
O sleeper rise... : 


How am I to know if our thoughts agree | 


2 


i| 


of him. Here surely, I thought, ™ fn me 
will find fulfilment. But no, everyone” inlay : 


his name at least, until at last they k 
outan old man in a corner. ‘He a l 
heard of-him, they said. Splendid, 
now I can write that letter. | 
continued, ‘he has been stone-deat for 
years.’ 


= A 
> : Mi pe The 
The Baigas have very little in l my 
outside world. ‘Is there a place Cilp bey 
“in India ? asked one of the moe ba 
of them. Bombay and Calcutta m PAN i 
to them. They thought that a a | 
the moon were a stag. They ee 
race fecling: they had no oe 
Englishman and thought that Po 
came from the same home. 

There is no time to dese, 
villages we visited, and perhap 
set down some of the thing> ii 
us about their religious custom 

Parameshwar is the ultim 
object of worship is Bura 
is the saj tree and who is t 


£ the house. Parameshwar 
a prote? Bira D: is new. Below 


. bib : ee > 
; b : included in him, are many 
pora are is Nang-Banshi who 
ities. +22 trees of the forest and 


oat i Š : 
the gl pa rippling streams, by 


pni nae dwells Bageshwar Dco, 
b s 


ques: ane ho wild beasts. The most friendly 
of the ; 


a 4 is is Thakkur Deo who is a very old 
ela bg o rods 1S TAN rt « i ros 

ji on m N ua is worshipped with a white goat. 
; -Ppp a z 


E a he villagers can 
fin he possesses a man, tl e hate 
“him all their troubles and Lhakku 
7A a are bad among them and why 
vat that evil spirits should be avoided 
sitter, wha SEE ae 
how they can protect themselves. Narayan 
w alo sits in the courtyard and keeps off 
ny evils and diseases of far-off lands. 
ili Deo is another kindly God, for he 
way the evil spirits that would trouble 
prige feast. He is worshipped with a 
ara 0 fms In the cattle shed, Khut Deo is 
ZO, Ay 18 hy . 
tipped, for he is the God of cattle. 
‘tors live in the kitchen. Mahadev 
ides over the liquor- 
on ibi Mg Deo is honoured 
and li mik and flowers, 
1 never! aoe ly mischievous 
pt, my i at te Bhut and Mashan. 
reryont tien ule Baigas is a 
they pt a Spirit who stops 
"om growing and 
id, [th ae man to sive 
J Vi j 
cats iy a Mashan lurks 
¢ forth, Sand ¢ 
A Mays 


utiful. 
and the 
welding è 


ful. 


at mils 
ursi Ind: 


ul 


į: FB < anda B 

pfe et 22 will ionn q the Gonds 
Tio Bef tden. Confidentja erd You and 
[sie eat, Sac al tone—like that 


ig BY ge ott "nben : 
8 bai j “lean Y he Will, l S after his third 
al Pf ter msela > “Well, 

adt ta ang Ves With k > you know, 
gt ORTIS aves and not: 
host aie dp iE yoy VO never Cat i ir 
e Ay Wight tensa . t n their 


moye the plank to and fro, slowly 
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is another matter. You see the Baigas belong 
to the Earth. When Naga Baiga was born, 
Mother Earth- was glad and gave him this 
boon that whatever his hands touched should 
prosper. The Baigas are so near the earth 
that the earth loves them and tells them her 
secrets, and so they can direct us in our 
sowing and they know where all the evil 
spirits are living and can help us to avoid 
them ! 

The Gonds call them, for example, for the 
Bidri ceremony at the sowing of the seed. 
The different families each bring a little seed 
which is placed. under a tree, The Baiga 
pours milk upon it, and sacrifices several 
chickens. He repeats appropriate spells and 
burns incense. Finally he distributes a 
little of the seed to each- family and they 
all give him something to drink, 

The Ladu ceremony is intended to protect 


the house from sickness and other evils, ~ A fe 
pig is dedicated for the sacrifice by having iy 
little- pieces of its ear and ‘tail cut off and ad 


The Dasserah Dance 


by being castrated. It is then kept for three 
years, and fed. When the time comes it is 
offered to Narayan Deo. It is laid across the 
threshold of the house, a plank is placed over 
its body and on this plank men sit. The 


5 


the unhappy animal to death. 
When a man is kill 


My eS 
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a small image of the dead man either out of 


This, they believe, will close the tt T 
Outh g 


flour or carth, and places iton the very spot tiger. | para 

where his blood was shed. Then he tells a The caste-rules of the Baijonc | ood 

katha, beginning from the creation up to the greatly from those of other an do Not Hin 

time when the man was killed. By the time a village panchayat which sy eS T family 

he has finished he will hive fallen into an affairs. They will take food fron a search 

eestasy, and leaping up, he rushes through not from the Brahmins, though ite Sni it n 

\ “muy: 

not take from anya ae 

A eee of Cai drink 

adultery io ae 

aC y with someon f ocean 

side the tribe ; gf please 

worms in a wound: knows 

to jail (though jp ff fera 

places where no oef man h 

been to jail for tye is bu 

thirty years, they hp suddo: 

know what the riled} cloth i 

this is); being’ beat poure 

a shoe—the man wholf drink ; 

must pay one mf As 

man who allows himi 1 hav 

The Jar : be beaten must pay tome 

e Jarpath Dance. A line of boys faces a line of girls, killing cattle even bap ror 

l with drummers in between. dent; if a woma ; au 

the crowd into th s 3 : 3 her ear torn ;ifamly Sts 

; ve a Conte ae face AE like himself to be beaten by a womal— protec 

tries to seize the image. But tl aras and E dinnera a a 

of the bystanders catch hold ee ae peat woman the question was gee an 

prevent him from going near it, T m and roars of laughter ; and for eating e ie 8 

take a black cock and throw i nen they anything that is done for the a a J 

towards the forest, with the iden need air village, such as the removal of te ae 

is any tiger about, it will take ae i a here animals, ete. is not penalized. af Paint 

leave them alone. At the same ieee and We heard of a few superstity | hing 

all shout at the top of their setae ie they they hear the Kiddari bird, they H wi r 

epii of the tiger will have left, th rae on a journey. If a man sneeze ery, th 

ve A 2 ble to carry the image cer ae r we 3 wo One® une Qui stan 

holdin e people stand round in. the water, tt see b ee ight eye te 

ng a threefold thread, Th ater, the left eye is bad—in the rig A "ope 

a chicken. Then they clay th ey sacrifice They do not mind animals oO iH ts, 

rouse Parameshwar and the B Sar seih to in front of them. If they stl my 

one generation let this s Wea says, ‘For against a stone, they return to the i lior 

two generations let this e i ure, For the stone is telling them that E F tma 

age to age let it retain its Raa. Ne From may happen to their home. — ny a Mtera 

nail and break the thread, Let peau I have not had the opportunty Tug 

cowdung sink, let the stones rise aes the dry a Baiga marriage—the ritual is 0) a fu og 

of the river, but let not this spel] e surface by Russell. For a divorce they a *eliee. 

its power” Then they break the thend a Saw a piece of brokee ea Uha 
immerse the figure in the river. W Tipee To MEDERE of a 


they return to the forest and dri 
rive a nail i 
a tree or a great stone and repeat he. ee 
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straw and the pot are -broket 
given to the panchayat. 
At death, all—good 


Pai 


good | 


t: y through th Z 
searching loved and at last returns to its own 


When a child is born, the gunia 
ches the child until it begins to 
thers milk. Then he declares 
has returned to the stormy 
The Baigas are equally 
d at the birth of a girl or a boy. “God 
mows what is best for us; they say. The 
eral ceremonies are simple. If the dead 
mn has clung to his bed’ for a long time, he 
s bumt; if he is young and has died 
suddenly, he is buried. A little money and 
cloth is placed in the grave, and some wine is 
poured out on the ground. ‘You will not 
drink with us again, so take this now.’ 

_ AsT look back over this article I see that 
l have allowed myself to forget for the 
moment the appalling poverty, destitution and 


ae of this heroic and fascinating people. 
u 


family. 

(magician) 
drink its mo 
that so-and-so 
of existence. 


wat 


ocean 
please 


ust pay 
oyen br! 


‘ome zi am not really one of those anthropo- 
ta i against whom Mr. N. M. Joshi would 
paiT ct the forest people. You are certain to 
n a mif enchanted by them, b 7 i 
BM cetsin to 1 > but you are equally 
sgt tit 0 lie awake at night—and for many 
ig A er haunted by the scenes of suffering 
tt A i you have witnessed, and wonderin ohn 
| ae fh aie be passed on society that an 
tions | Beneration r such things to continue from 
onca i a Sofa school or q; not come within ten 
LEAT Galt my we ey Pensary—indecd most 
Qui aut 5 cee twenty or thirty miles 
eye i fy, efised he off S The Forest Department 
esite ae "A-schoo] for of the Gond Seva Mandal 
i Wa ae that it nue Baigas, in spite of an 
je LPL lin t politica] would not be used in any 
som a mood Was aaa sande - But always the 
Be i ittry 7 lenden t bior always there was 
HEY ae ety, at ° entrap the peopl ith 
Ally ull Qe] to ree (R or 331/3 p op e wi 
ial “| the o Kara We p- cœ When we 
ia Tt bl een ound the papers 
Pitts og I, going to gtk disaster and the 
a idia, B Ne stricken area from 


Said to myself, ‘Here 
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peoples in 
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are people who live permanently under what 
earthquake-disaster 


are almost conditions. 


Tn the Baiga Chowk 


They die more slowly it is true: the fear that 
strikes their hearts is not sudden and dramatie, 
but it haunts them all their life—and only 
education can banish it. Scratching a bare 
subsistence from the earth, living often on roots 
and berries, shivering with cold under their 
scanty rags, the prey of all who care to exploit 
them, indebted, diseased, forgotten and 
despised, no one cares for this poor dweller in 


the forest. ; 


“No mother have I, nor brother. no friend 
ia all the world. 


But there’s One that maketh music on 
His flute.” 


Note: The above account of the Baigas will be 
found to differ from and to supplement the chapter in 
Russell which summarizes all the earlier literature on 
the subject. The differences are probably due to the 
very varied custems that obtain among the forest 
in different districts But this article must 
not be regarded as a scientific essay. It is a_preli- 
minary excursion into a very large subject. I ho 
that in the course of the next few years I may be 
able to. prepare a small monograph on the Baigas, 
and I would be grateful if anyone acquainted wi 
the Balaghat and Bilaspur districts could suggest ti 
me the best Place to visit in this connection, and a 
anyone could lend me a copy of Col. 

Notes on the Buigas and Ward’s Mandla Seitle 
Report, or give me any other information’ or 


— 
fe) 


. Mandla District. 0. P. 


ART OF BIOGRAPHY: AN INTERVIEW WITH GUEDALLĄA 
By Dr. SUD HINDRA BOSE 


had a few days ago an interesting visit 
with Mr. Philip Guedalla, the brilliant 
English biographer and historian. Though 
of Jewish origin, Philip Guedalla is one 
of that rarest group of contemporary literary 
men who are appreciated in America as much 
as in their native England. During the last 
fifteen years, he has written more than a dozen 
books, in which he has given unforgettable 
pen-pictures of historically famous figures in 
literary, political, and military fields. His 
studies ‘of “Washington, Napoleon, © Disraeli, 
Palmerston, and of Kitchener, Baldwin, 
MacDonald and others among the moderns, 
and his recent biography of Wellington have 
given him arank and following possessed by 
few biographers. Turning the searchlight of 
his new historical methods upon literary 
figures, he has won equal fame as an interpreter 
of literature and its makers. It is no exagocra- 
nae to say that there are not perhaps many 
nglish men of letters who do not sigh for a 

í nee gilt of writing like Guedalla. 

é general topic of our conversation was 
graphy. | W ith rapier-like wit, Mr. Guedalla 
ussed his idea and his ideal of the art of 
biography. Tn this conversation he did 
ane id some 
ex perating on the popular conceptions of 

aia biography. 

! - Gucdalla said t 
Er N tee said that he had met George 

eee fl oa on the life of 

Caan ene - Moore advised Mr. 
Bo ne My young man, curve him like a 

n arming and excellent advice as that 
E be for another type of literar 3] 
a Riss : ary ar 
nd tor biographies of men whos "i 
obligingly st i ae. 
obligingly started with a narrow neck. 5 
into the maximum bulge ae 
en tron nee ge and receded 
_ gently to an artistic close, for the life of- 
< men it was bad advice. Biograph Me 
| Guedalla intimated, should be first of all t 5 
a it was true of very few lives that te 
lowed the conventional lines of the Gree 
wie Telling a biographer to curve his subject 

e a vase would be like telling a driver of a 
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hemin 
guctall 
B jcoural 
Vine b 
videne 
 biogtp 
bis duty 

Phi 
{ytton * 
jetionce 
Simache) 
one of t 
fetional 
anything 
biograpl 
from it, 
fo Stra 
the tru 
in the t 


street car to approach his destin 
voluptuous curve, Mr. Guedalla 
problem of the biographer is 
that of the street car driver. 
go where the rails lead. 
Philip Guedalla is of the English 
but as a speaker he is far superior to any ¢ 
the visiting Englishry—especially Enolil 
politicians—that I have ever heard in Ameria 
This is Mr. Guedalla’s second visit to Americ, 
He has not only keen wit, satire and itm 
but has a background of scholarship. He re te 
also been active in the public affairs d ay 
England. Graduated from Balliol Colle, Tints, 
Oxtord, with a degree of first class in Modem “aa 
History, he became a Barrister in 1913 at th lhe 
age of 23. During the Great War, he served 18 i 
as legal adviser to the War Office and tk The 
Ministry of Munitions. Though he has retired territory, 
from Government service, he still maintains ® fo iho 
active interest in English politics. ; 
Mr. Guedalla is as fascinating a talker ® 
he is a writer. To me he was amusing abot 
the phrase modern biography. There is 20 si 
thing as a modern biography in the sense i ! 
all biography, say after 1910, is brief M 
, Say after 1910, i 
brilliant. In that very year th Ca D 
appearing, he pointed out, a six-volum 
Disracli and, what’s more, in nob one cic 
3,000 pages does the expression psycho Va 
complex appear. : And, on the other is 
nothing written since 1910 can compart bs hy i 
Lord Rosebery’s life of the younger Pe 
little memoir on Lord Randolph Church gi 
brevity or brilliance. Moreover, Tudcht 
which modern biography is supposed f 
is child’s play today compared to the 
thorough rudeness of the 
posthumous memoirs. 2 as 
The so-called modern biography. 
to reconstruct the motives of the sub]? 
Ludwig of Germany in the very ne No 
of his biography on Napoleon pict” 
Letizia suckling her baby Napoleon ai 
to tell us what must have passed 


ation thy 
Said, 

a not unlik 
“Hey must bog 


J ew, 


gn 


he n 


It is utterly impossible, 
for avy person to know 
„other person’ is thin! 


of Letizia. 
served, king. 
her can only deduce from the 
biog the duty of the really good 


to sift that evidence, but it is not 
rto $ 


eeit ; 
Paik did not actually mention 
Grachoy by name as a biographico- 
' Mien ihar he referred to him subtly. 
ppe tho passed away last year, was 
pe: ot ea English practitioners of 
me of the m An yone who knows 
fetional biography. Any E Sines 
MB aurtbing about the subject of s n tay 
tirgaphy may gct some aesthetic pleasiire 
fom it, but God help the man who comes 
w Strachey ignorant and wishes to know 
the truth, The late Mr. Strachey was not 
wihe truth business. His Qneen Victoria 
bs very little in common with the actnal 
miden and wife and widow who lived in the 
Vintsor Castle. His General Gordon could 
never have worn a military uniform : his 
Florence Nightingale is but a series of epi- 
gams about a war Nurse. . 
ie biography lives in a boule 
ite uedalla “said. “It is bounded 
ty, on the south by 


hs duty t 


‘ion in, ee 
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Engi 
Americ. 
Ameria, 
nd iron 

He lis 
uffairs ol 
College 
Modem 
3 at the 
e served 
and the 
s rotid 
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n the north by histo 
tonon the cast | 


zor as 5 a) i ary. 

ie w tedium,” 7. obituary eand ooi 
) Te 

c ni 

10 st fy i p gaphor must approach his subject 
nse tat bog nher-hiet Ylcwpoint, said the English 
ref “m : Detating a he uses guess-work 
oe lis gy ject i motives and thoughts 
aa 3 writes iogr: 

of tt S not biography but 


be oe interpretation of a biographer 
and entertaining, Never- 

: ce Wrong, his interpreta- 
he biographer should 
making ‘statements of 

at the real facts 
from imaginative 

r comes to biography 
e wants to know 
Was - entangled 
Onditions of life 
> ce how he dealt 
Teame, what over- 


hologit 


S 8taphe 
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for Byron, Shelley and Disraeli. 
put more of themselves in the book than’ of 
the man they are writing about. 4 biographer 
must not see in his subject a chance for self- 
glorification. He should keep himself 
completely out of sight. The duty of the 
biographer is to re-create his snbject after his 
subject’s image, not after his own. 

All the biographer needs is honesty of 
purpose, Guedalla said, and a reasonable degree 
of humility. A true biographer looks at and 
not down upon his subject. 

Most of the modern biographies, according 

to Philip Guedalla, are done badly psychologi- 
cally for they develop a single characteristic in 
their subjects rather than presenting a rounded 
character. It is a certainty that no human 
being is unchanged through life. In the 
cinemas and political cartoons and dramas it 
is the tradition that no character is allowed to 
have 


They often 


more than one characteristic : the 
good man, the extravagant woman, the 
innocent girl. The attempt to make the 


subject of a biography a Supreme .example of 

one characteristic from the first prattling ; 

the death rattle is. ridiculous. SE 
There is a hybrid in modern biography 


y, the 
mule called “Life and Letters” The. fe 
should be one thing, the documents another 
No biography should be in more © 
volume, is Mr. Guedall 


begins 
with pag» one of the volume second” = ~ 
Readers must view biography with 2 more 
critical standard, Mr.° Gucdalla asserted, 
Critics flatter aud fawn upon the authors too 
much. Book-reviewers are afraid of. being 
unkind to .new works, because they fear 
posterity will remember them as “having kille 
Keats.” $ ee 
In America, England, France and German: 
since the Great War, the demand f 
“purporting to deal with real people anc 
and not’ fictional” has increased. 


led to an enormous biogr 
The novel has been able t 
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i ° -<l in England is 
Galsworthy. The modern novel in Popin i 
increasingly coming into the hands of thos 
i a i Tv p a f S 
who have nothing to say. That indicates 
Indeed, “the writing of 


failing health in art. ; 
popular fiction is no longer an art, 
3 etry 
EE ah was not very enthusiastic over 
modern biography either. The field of bio- 
graphy is overcrowded with writers of little 
ability, becanse it is believed to be easy 
to write. Especially on the continent of 
Europe are biographies turned out in “mass 
production, and dumped in America and 


England on a terrifying scale.” 


but an 
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‘CQ ILENTLY and swiftly sped the days and nights 
like our own goo: ship which moved in silence 
even like time. The meter indicated that we 

were rushing through space at terrific speed, but we 

had no other means of judging it. There were no 
mile posts on our unpayed roads, no stationary 
bodies which flashed past. us. The heavenly 
bodies were so far off that they seemed as motion- 
less as when seen from the earth. For the first 
few days the rapidly diminishing form of Mars 
ave us some ilea of the rate at which we were 
ying away from it but it again became a red 
moon. and later the red planet, 
Narga made rapid progress with her studies in 
our language. In a month she learned a sufficient 
_ number of words to carry on a conversation ` in 
- short, simple sentences. She was learning to read 
and write at the same time. She had a rem; ik 
able power for concentrating her thoughts on ae 
subject she chose. She made us speak to her in 


learned the meaning 
a small collection 
Some volumes of 
_, lite These interested 
she spent most of her time in 
She asked Many questions 
different peoples 
Minute inquiries 
She pondered 


f teachers li 
a anıl Jesus Christ. Maruchi o a 


r the great achievements of 

: 2 scie 

as more often a listener than a speaker ae 
Sometimes he made brilliant conversa on ont of 
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In concluding the interyiey x 
v, Mr, j 
Guedalla repeated chat the true biogra On 
like a Kodak. His business is to meh ju 
and statements as they are, not Be hoy in on 
have been. Biographical writin Y ni wt 
likened to a faithful portrait-painty my Wi 
biographer should present his Subjects ny We 
demi-gods or supermen, but as the i ups 
beings they are. When Velasquez, the Snag om? 
master artist, painted King Philip the Th ji 
he drew him just as he was: fat, uol i Opt 
eae Ane 5 D the secre 
repulsive. Velasquez’s work Was cing 
objective, and so should be every biographers 


her arms 
Again, 
gak a 
detachme 
‘Love 
kigel it. 
me his 1 
wen L 
the who 
We must 
cling to 1 
means th 
E renounce 
the wide range of his knowledge. Nagiut T ye 
never listen to him unmoved and her eyes mn 
and her bosom heave: whenever he came neutri 
But the long years of discipline stood her in e 
steal and she controlled her feelings ™ 
admirable self-restraint. Her 


my heart, 
example Me E hesent 


upon Orlon who kept a constant check upin ipl lite 


ardour and was content to let his eyes spel dl 
love that filled his heart. Sometimes Nagy 
let him hold her hand for a minute Mm if i 
she would gently . withdraw it and lo 
from him. ; 
Whateyer may be said of other people i 
did not occupy all the thoughts of Nurga. 
she was not learning our language © 
our books she would engage US S 0l 
conversation, discussing the teachings ve 
Master and the deep problems, that 
occupied the minds of great thinkers. 
most interested’ when she spoke m 
She was utterly free from the slightesi 
of egotism, and there was an imperse 
about her which held a great. 
a strange duality in her 
eluded and baftled us while 
admiration. She seemed, to be 20° 
of herself and to scrutinize her OW" 


the price she had paid when she 
imperious mandate of loye anc 
everything she prized to follow th al 
heart. She had been the Hi 
untouched by love and she hi 
with such power that she cou 
touch of her lily hand. And 


: and was carrying 
nd vanquished. et captive to another 
S SA aula could obscure her 
Cord {f "Bat pobine es gift of detachment. 
hey mi or her pees that neither vanity 
5 may 3 £0 ear place in her nature. 
in maire a E al o self- 
& ro from self-pity as 
tS not us, tee Hi a wistful look would 
ä . ness, Sometimes Wen nee 
he hu oe or eyes and we knew that her 
he § me o into A vandering to the domed temple at 
e pai ihoughts were yates of the Master. Sometimes 
he Fon Qpi ant! the slat the cloud-column of Raba 
Ugly anf the secret Pe re her eyes, and she would lift 
S enti soul e e head, crying, ‘Raba! Raba? 
graphers f ieie Aa moods would pass and she would 
a about herself with her characteristic 
detachment. 
ove has laid his rod upon me and I have 
tsal it, I made light of him and he has shown 
me his invincible power. I feel now that before 
wn know the greater love which embraces 
the whole race and extends to all living beings 
Te must experience it in our own persons and 
dng to that other part of our own selves which 
nens the mating of the two sexes. We can only 
Knounce something that we have had, but how 
Targ vith a vi give up what we have never possessed ? 
ayes mille ae ow or other love must have passed me 
re near haf a my previous lives, but I never knew. that 
hor (tig eR anything until I met one who 
ings ul by bea Nyt Another world to claim and win 
dle RH N lit i re has loved no woman in his 
upon if and n ‘¢ must have done so in some 
Pll’ Ben the form ope sent incarnation his love 
arga t things poa Of compassion for all mankind 
2 an A DOT ong life. Since no man I saw 
look aM bu Merely Burne my heart I thought 
ae the ‘ihe ow the example of the 
cole, tt would 0 out te ites come when all my 
gai j ionsnesg i y fellow-beings. I had 
Sa 


T omission: because I had 


vhy Ww past lives. I now 
i why. E laster considered me 
have me n, Ould not look into m 
Wes Wholly to myself so. that T 
i ~ predicament in which - 


between my heart 
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. towns, seas and 


a uty. And you see how I 
Ould i 
ra it wee ae Although Narga was 
yio us in t of selfcommunion 
M w the Confidence of her — 
ee a l ne ured to speak and - 
n ar wis any of ` 
ha er than any of 
3 r ed well y aa 
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alone in the net 
away with the net. 
“Yes, to your nest,’ 


‘Is not that tight ? You will have to share 
my nest.’ 


‘And 
plumes,’ 


The conversation took a merry turn and many 
were the quips and jests that passed between us. 
_ So the time passed. Narga was so assiduous 
in her studies that in three months she had 
fairly mastered our language and could converse 


and as you see we are flying 


that is why you are preening your 


in it freely. Her fits of pre-occupation grew 
rarer though at times she Was pensive and 
appeared to be lost in thought. As the days 


went by she looked forward more 
near future and spoke less of 
memories she had left 
diligently the geography 
consulted maps 
all about our continents 
rivers, 
an unknown and unfa 
she spoke about i 
knowledge. em Na 
And all around us was the unso 
of boundless space, the brooding Sphin: ! 
unbroken silence. The stars were as far off as — 
ever but they were steady points of light and” 
did not flicker like candles in the wind. Night 
after night it was the same and yet not the 
same, because our thoughts were constanth ee 
changing and with them ‘the mind-images of 
what we saw also changed. Narga sat up with 
us every night, watching the stars. Very often 
we remained silent for a long tim Y a 
communion with our thoughts. Sometimes daruchi 
spoke about the great wonder of the created 
universe and the perfect orderliness that pervaded 
it. Sometimes Narga would join the conversation 
and we listened to her and never ceased to 
wonder at her wisdom and the 
her thoughts, Gazing at- the i 
she said, ‘In our world we are astonished 
heights of the mountains and their gr 


ed 
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end and it can be measured though We. wanted to lie down for a 
ning no eA oE enol invisible arer miann abon a hour T ; 
Daon ece the Inimile minored I y pop Siia of the ents amonte, em AA 
$ . Hime eer E NATO £ shet yer  Sblerue A 4 vas 5 > Maruchi su: 
> day, after Naga had fni ni sud! 
One y le 


a beginning nor an 


ty fl 
or 
a whe 


: a E n Do vou still possess shouted a warning and an order mente! 
aes es sa ioe Be ea this question ‘Reverse the engines! Don’t enter is ae 7 The 
eae See 7 S S appen to touch your figures air. Keep cruising about at this height? Th ml 100 
hecause pact eee There was a sudden jerk and the heals hich W 
f e klone. Maruchi and Orlon were in descent of the machine was arrested. Tir pak 


other part of the ship, Ganimet was steering to Maruchi in astonishment and asked, We 
ae Neler vas sitting near him. Narga smiled has happened ? 
f ab as £ S r 


and then sighed a little. ‘No, she said, “I uae _ ‘Look carefully through your glasses an] a i 
not vet lost any of my powers. L have wi will understand, said Maruchi, and he smi Pe 
(ee drawn the particular power you mention for fear forward to Nabor to give fresh directions, al 
iF of hurting any of you. But the time will soon Peering intently through our glase, a 
come when all these powers will pass from me observed what looked like Juminougees i 
and I shall become like other women.’ — 5 darting through the air close to the earth. Wek bi “at 
J understood that she was referring to her of course that the apparent nearness to thee si floai 
approaching marriage. $ f s was an illusion and the phenomenon we w y Nite 
‘And you regret nothing? Speak frankly, witnessing was taking place at about a him yj aii 
for I claim the confidence of a brother. miles from the surface of the earth, Mei ~ ph 


‘Some regret is inevitable, for who can lose above the earth was alive with swift nu 
without a pang a treasure which has been lines of light that flashed and faded e 
acquired with much pains? But as I have told moment. Some of them were of astoniš 
you all the greater love cannot be had without  prilliance lighting up the heavens undemeah 
obtaining the lesser, and since I have missed the jy Jone lines of dazzling light and then t 
latter it has found me and pulled me back to wiped “out as from a huge blackboard. 


“the point from - which I must make a fresh start. Jike a shining star would suddenly busit 

i Sahir, my wise brother, have you never loved ? sicht and disappear leaving a Tuminots H 
ire ` ‘Not yet, my sister. If I loved a woman or hich also vanished in a few moments °V laving | 
E ‘had a wife I would not have been permitted to haout Pron every direction and cross | 1 dia 
ae join this expedition.’ another, and as some went out of StU pu on 

fe = Perhaps you will find some fair woman to nead es view. It was the same wher 


I 7 ri . F ; > 2 a velope! 
love when you retwn to your own country, Jooked. The earth appeared to be eny i 
perhaps you knew love in your past life. To me magie lines of vanishing light. It wee Pii 
ae ae % I ag s of vanishing ight. oy his ath th 
it has come wtih the suddenness and the power invisible magician was entertaining © mei 
of a tempest sweeping all before it. with feats of macie, and throwing me A 
Ma Eg . e ` © A AnA s š ITAN yes. 
Maruchi and Orlon came up and we spoke balls of fre which went out themselv 


“of other things. : ives A 
an : We were filled with wonder and ahil by 
payne E : asked, ‘What is it? It is bot 
a eS ate j XLVI ek 3 $ 5 3 Das” 
«As the earth grew larger ai . errs a ees ~? said Orlon 
; grew larger to the eye every Tt is a meteoric shower, Saig Seye Ra | 
night and the end of our long voyage drew T haye heard of it bub ’ ah 
near, Narga used to spend long hours watching myself” remarked Narga. ș witho Ning 
_ the planet through the telescope. Soon she was ‘Sometimes forty years will pas Fal bt 
able to distinguish the mountains and the wide a phenomenon being witnesse two I p bus 
: expanses of the sea . and to locate the continents meteoric showers have been see i On 
_ Of course, only a half of the s ; i i re WA Y agaj 
5 ne APERE TOA ue alr of the surface of the planet successive years.’ > where gay 
Pee ee snes AS Y approached closer to our Maruchi came back slowly, t0 (rest “cen 
nomced the moon waning and sitting and said with sm ae own fie P 
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every night, ext 


1 with the earth ¢ 
essagesi were. being exchanged almost pou 


S$ our i 

proper ot ae n Ce : 
e last night on board the shi 

le ‘next morning would find us eee an ; 
dst of our friends, We. thought of the 

€ greet us. 

e landing place. Every one of us 

the exception of the t was holding a — 


“glass ses tO our eyes. S leep was impossible 
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with the accomplishment VE the 
epjentish £ ¢ 
he ee ae) movie slowly in wide 
machine wer the shower of meteors. 
poverme oa watched the shooting stars, 
‘ag all over we sought our beds 
ee tins of sleep if we could. 
5 a of dawn found us out of bed 
first tee at our dear mother Earth to 
“Jescending. If found Narga was 
> „nd was holding a par of glasses to her 
ed. Tipe UP faruchi and Orlon had not yet come out. 
sked, pf ees Le w that there was no Raba on our 
s Naga K onsequently she was not surprised 
ses anly a that ihe atmosphere of the Canh wes oa 
E Stal l there was no coloured vapour rising in the 
ns, ie 
glasses | Enun Į said, ‘we shall- land an hour after 
LOUS Serpe: Pris Have you brought the robe you wore 
rth. Wek in: morning in the temple at Opi when we saw 
to thee wu Hoating in the air ? 
no We te 
ut a hut 
rth, Thes 
swift mor 
faded & 
F astonit 
mnderneath 
| i 


the heall. shi 


diaid, Yes. Why do you ask ? ? 
Please put it on now to oblige me. If you 


avay sacred occasion in your life.’ 


vih, disappeared into her room. 


uga?” asked Orlon, ‘Is she still in bed ? 
Oh, no,’ I replied, ‘she was here just now 


‘nt has gone into her r 
fea er room to get r r 
A Kaving the ship. ee 


ldd not tell them that I had asked her to 


SIM Apton her sacr à p . 
wheres | M store fop thet d robes. That was a surprise 
envell  Maruchi 3 


m SCE T 

i wl n mai us don the robes that the 

7 his 009 A gave us. We shall a r li 

* ini] A ee 
. fpr aruchi e ; 

vee e ap cane wanted to present an 
aves A} T thought hece when we landed. I smiled 

N the s oN significant we would look 


peat Xe side of N y 


£ ot Narg 
e quickly nee 
; and Y perfor ; 
rlon. ay on th l oumed our morning ablutions 
oye! fe tl caps, yr ape monkish robes and the 


ore sandals on: our bare 


her room when we came 
ek door of her room 
terre tiry oa Sae came out Maruchi 
yin g Mi oe ith {stonishment. We 
n of beauty th 
ple : ty that we 
nat oe and the splendour 
ae eae el magnificence. 
i thoge ot Scen p “ig some ornaments 
1e hey tl ng ad in ore and diamonds flashed 
Hanah: Lent “Ment We’ on, 
hii Saj a homage e fee at her, rendering 
E so Nuga, ur eyes and then 
wl TORU haye dressed yourself 
ly ed ap OC¢asion.’ See isr 


a me ae 
Yed the order purely and said, I 
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flooded the landscape below us. A few more 
minutes passed and then Orlon took’ Narea by 
the hand and pointed downward. Te pe 

Down below was the landing place. ‘The 
open space where we were to alight was strongly 
guarded and there was a cordon of police holding 


” Narga’s eyes widened a little in surprise and | 


yar it on sacred occasions only I consider this, 

Nuga smiled and saying, ‘It will be as you strong fencing round the open area. There was a 
` sea of upturned faces and repeated cheers burst’ 
forth from a hundred thousand throats as our 
machine landed, ran along a short distance and 
came to a standstill. : 

The members of the organizing committee of 
the expedition hurried forward to meet us. 
Maruchi stepped down first and I followed him. 
Nabor and Ganimet came after me. 


_ Machi and Orlon came out. ‘Where is 


strange costume, but questions had to wait while 
very warm greetings were exchanged to the 
incessant cheering of the crowd. 


asked, ‘And Orlon ? Where is he ? 


inscrutable smile, : 
- Eyen while he spoke Narga and Orlon came 
forth. Orlon helped her to step down on the 
grass and then the twain came forward, hand 
clasped in hand, and stood in full view of the 
multitude. a 
A sudden and absolute hush fell on the 
cheering crowds. The president and members 
of the committee gazed in dumb astonishment” 
at the radiant and dazzling vision before them. 
The sunlight flashed on the robes and jewels of 
Narga while she stood in all the glory of her 
peerless beauty. There was a faint blush on ‘h 
cheeks, but otherwise she was calm and 
self-possessed, while her lips were slig 
in an enchanting smile. 
~ Then Maruchi broke the silence 
that h h 


y learned tutor.’ 
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aruchi nodded at me approvingly. 


We looked out. The machine had slowed 
down and was moving through the air ata 
moderate speed. We slided back one or two 
window panels and the cold air rushed into the 
ship. Maruchi stretched forth his hand and said, 
Behold, Narga, your first welcome to your new 
world ? j 

Two fleets of aeroplanes lavishly beflagged, 
were approaching us from right and left. As 
they formed up on two sides of us Nabor greeted 
them with a blare of his musical instruments. 
Flags were waved and trumpets pealed in 
acknowledgment. 

Narga looked at Maruchi and said, ‘A flatterer 
need not tell the truth. The welcome is for you 
because no one here knows of my existence, 
but I gladly share your welcome: 


he sun was up and the morning light 


check the immense crowd that lined the 


The staid 
gentlemen of the committee stared at our. 


And then the president, somewhat bewildered, 


‘He is coming, replied Maruchi with an 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND THE RELIGION OF Man: b 
By Pror. SAROJ KUMAR DAS 


ITH his characteristic nazvete ot Salt aa 

and the music of his style, Dr. poor 

offers in this present volume, a a 

lays down in the Preface, the AT OL 
‘thoughts on the same subject from the harves 


of many lectures and addresses’—the ue 
being one of perennial human nis at £ 
Religion of Man. The interweaving o i 


ie, r f 
subject of religion—the acknowledged source of 
ĝi ne o eres to string together sale 
«discourses, on a protean variety of Lage mto 
the connected chapters of a unitary vo ume 
The easy and insensible transition with which 
the reader glides through the chapters of this 
book, clearly attests the fact that they ‘are 
deeply linked by a unity of inspiration, which 
is consistently left suggested and never actively 
dissected into arguments, That is what invests 
all his utterances with a peculiar forceful appeal, 
which is inexplicable otherwise. Being the 
consummate artist that he is, Rabindranath does 
not seek here to reinforce his thesis in the 
manner of the less gifted who would, in order 
to ensure cheap and easy success, “say it with” 
religion, and thus very often take the name of 
religion in vain. Indeed, this indefinable yet 
impressive ‘unity of inspiration’ is not a unity 
afore-thought—the result of perspiration —but 
becomes a unity in after-thought, directly it is 
‘brought into a definite focus’ of self-consciousness 
and self-expression. This is as it should be; 
for our author is par excellence one of those that 
‘builded better than they knew.’ Here iz also 
to be found a fresh corroboration of Goethe’s 
dictum that we never rise so high as when we 
do not know whither we are going ! 
To our mind what confers a unique value 
upon Rabindranath’s presentation of the case for 
Religion is the candid confession, expressed with 
force of an assured „Conviction, ‘the Religion 
has been growing within my mind as 
eli ous S pinencs and not merely as a 
hilosophical subject? (Preface) is is as much 
gpaceiment of fact as a’ judgment of value. 
hile laying a well-deserved emphasis on the 
„side of religion, Rabindranath does 
ignore the ideational side; for 
s the innermost experience of 
ae off the world at 


ars 
Reis 


ers to 
its own ideal value? 
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Apart from the autobiographical 
attaching to his presentation of the 
‘religion, Rabindranath has pressed 
key in ‘the Religion of Man? With his Drop patins 
insight he has herein restored the Central fiy fe 0erase 
to the centre, and reinforced the hometruth thy ply lackin 
Religion is an ‘experience’ of God ani MA 2" in t 
‘proof of Him. Call it ‘modernism’ or calli Highend | 
‘mysticism’—-it does not matter much. The thing frintion 6 
1 itself, without relying paired b 


4 
ny hes, 
Case fe, | acl S) 

the ve ation of 


is there and will speak for i b 
on philosophical labels, which are anything bg per start 
instructive, if not positively: misleading. Now fi iuge € 
is the tyranny of ‘isms’ more acutely felt the sca 
in the sphere of religion. Indeed, what a a 
world today seems to be suffering from ts pypenlite ace 


so much the atrophy, as it is the hypertrophy, pees 
of the religious side of a man’s nature Its rh heli 
idle to deny that a man’s religion, as at prs i of cours 
circumstanced, stands in danger oe rind pe 
smothered or stifled out of Spe T ay pago 
rampant growth of its external parapherhh.. from { 


Thus the result has been-—what itis i i 
expected to be—that we cannot see i W for 
the trees. The religion we need, a r2) 
something different from the religion iaf 
But what we actually heed cae not a new Tih i n 

a orientation of religion. baliya 
ee Sike appeal to experience, ne eal o 
dogma, in matters pertaining to Télo) 7 Mth 


point with 
fraternizing with 

Rabindranath makes no. Í 
the so-called ‘modernism, 1 
an apotheosis of the present ee of the 
studied ignorance of the cl i P aid 
and the Ideal. In one of his ta dt! 
on the spirit of Japan, he is TP | 
said: “While I agree that the BE of til 
should harmonize with the § 
I must warn them (the | eG 
modernizing is a mere affectatio se 
just as affectation of poetry id, 


eae “ni 
1 freedom of 1 
True modernism is pme m 
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runmade a aragement of religion isa The criticism derives all its plausibility from the 
demist are >  Whitehead’s—entitled identification, —and that an unwarrantable one—of 
Moi Making—which affords an the timeless essence of religion with its historical 

the 2 with Religion of Man. accidents. Believing, as he clearly does, that 


Calor a k > 3 EA 
AN compas Js a profound divergence religion is what a man does with his solitariness’ 
as £ z : ‘ -~ e ee ` A 
mparison, e racteristic view-points and and that religion in its decay sinks back into 
p 0 fof their cha a thorough-bred rationa- sociability,’ it is difficult to see how he can square 


in scientific this belief of his with the stricture he has passed 


re of approach: 


ol Cambridge training 


i OMN ee brings to the 02 religion—making the decadent forms of religion 

; ae LA p T of rigorous the peg for this indictment to rest on. 
the a on ae judicial neutrality 7 which _ Now to come to a closer grip with the detailed 
5 prophets king ‘riter on the subject of re Teron 3 findings of Rabindranath in The Religion of Man. 
sentral ff eas Having reviewed the history of The one pervasive theme of the book, as he 
etruth ily ply be i growth of human civilization, Prof. himself announces in the frst chapter (entitled 
and noppen "i ane the verdict that ‘the uncritical “Man’s Universe”), is the ‘idea of the humanity of 
or alli tiehen ri religion with goodness is directly our God, or the divinity of Man the Eternal (p.17) 
The thing Ey plain facts,’ and concludes with the and ‘he is God who is not merely a sum total of 
out relying eae announcement that ‘religion is the facts, but the goal that lies immensely beyond all 
yay ba a ve of human savagery.’ No more severe that is comprised in the past and the present’ 
ane nent on religion could be pronounced, and ` (p. 206). This, his basic faith, he progressively 
what Etin the name of historical scholarship or justifies through the different chapters of the book. 


mife accuracy. Rabindranath, however, stands Man’s universe ‘is the sum total of what Man 


From is ni ; 3 i > 4 
yperiropy ft class apart and follows a different line of feels, knows, Imagines, reasons to he, and of 
ture, lripomseh altogether: Indeed, his engrossing concern whatever is knowable to him now or in another 


wih Religion, and not with religions. He would time’ (p. 23). Accordingly, ‘the individual man 
Hof course, dispute the facts of religious intoler- must exist for Man the great, and must express 


at preni 
of being 


ce by Epe tnd persecution that stare usin the face. from him in disinterested works, in science and' philo- 
aphernla fi? pege of the history of religions, but would sophy, in literature and arts, in service and 
B mm the wrong valuation that we so often worship. This is his religion, which is working 
e wool fi a f them. When doctors thus disagree in in the heart of all his religions in various names 
herefon i y" agnosis, it is no wonder that they would and forms’ (p. 17). Behind and beyond this 


n we iN 


Jigi, i pack remedies, But Rabindranath, like universe there is the perpetual urge of the 
aw rely 


ere of hallowed memory, would set ‘Creative Spirit’—‘the consciousness in Man of his 
' balya age Maher these and exclaim: own creative personality’—of ‘a Spirit which has 
on BRU, do talk of a COL This also is its enormous capital with a surplus far in excess ` 
eligion g tracteristic something deeper”). With ofthe requirements of the biological animal in 
Moln ug bidet ee he threads his way Man’ (Chap. II, p. 43). Man draws upon this 
YS Whee t Oe of the external para- capitalized ‘surplus? and ‘through his imagination, 
S Followi e his Teer the heart of religion which is the most distinctly human of all our 
h Sancta, S we reach the inmost faculties, has to finish what „has been left 
E l aiie and acknow- unfinished by bis designer’ ; for ‘in fact, man is a 
Y of Man the humanity of our raw material for himself, which he alone must 
an the Eternal. Before that fashion into some difficult ideal of completeness 
ie ante the redemptive upon a background which is bare? But in this 
Š universe ation of the art of soul-making ‘he is aware that he is not 
MES Te _ human spirit, imperfect, but incomplete.’ (Chap. III, pp. 54, 59). 
ieee ISS however, no This urge of the ‘creative Spirit points to a’ 
y ag in reaches in The ‘spiritual union’ which is not to be attained 
igion? Te dissertation through the mind; for ‘our mind belongs to _ the 
@ dharma oerna Artha), department of economy in the human organism. 
a ot the hero is It is to be attained only on a supra-mental level 
& 8 kingship or when ‘we come into touch with the Reality that. 
ing no oth ae Fit is his is an end in m and pe oe r bliss (( 
he po, Teconciliapo s © desienate IV, p. 67). A vision of this Reality was envise 
this. qeligion 3 iliation? „of which by EE Zarathustra in his concepti 
nes Ption server”, 18 „frankly the House of Songs’—‘Ye, who wish to- 
bring out to the Good Mind, to be friend wi 
` who desire to sustain the Ho 
all anger and violen 


rather ths 


| counts; and Rabindranath makes the candid 
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been ‘the first prophet who emancipated religion 
from the exclusive narrowness of the tribal, God, 
the God of a chosen people, and offered it the 
universal Man’ (Chap. V, pp. 80,88). Tt is ‘the 
vision? of the blissful Reality that ultimately 
con- 
fession ‘that my religion is a poet’s religion. All 
that I feel about it is from vision and not from 
knowledge’ (Chap. VI, p. 107). The vision 
reveals ‘the Man of my heart—the Supreme 
Man of whom it can truly be said ‘that he is 
infinite in his essence, he is finite in his mani- 
festation in us the individuals’ (Chap. VII, 
p. 118). ‘Our religions | present for us the dreams 
of the ideal unity which is man himself as he 
manifests the infinite? Thus the poet may be 
said to have given ‘the best definition of man when 
he says : 


We are the music-makers, 
We are the dreamers of dreams. 


‘the music-maker’ say 


Truly, might man as 
‘Tt is we musicians 


with Browning’s ‘Abt Vogler : 
know’ For ‘music, though it comprehends 
a limited number of notes, yet represents the 
infinite’ (Chap VIII, p. 122,127-28). As already 
observed, man’s ‘true life is in his own creation, 
which represents the infinity of man’ and ‘ima- 
gination is the faculty that brings before their 
mind the vision of their own greater being.’ 
Thus, ‘man by nature is an artist? and ‘art is the 
response of man’s creative soul to the call of 
the Real.’ (Chap IX, pp. 134, 139). Man’s nature 
or dharma ‘which represents the truth of the 
Supreme Man’ is ‘realized by our imagination, 


but not created by our mind, and ‘Religion 
consists in the endeavour of men to cultivate 


and express those qualities which are inherent in 
the nature of Man the Eternal, and to have faith 
in him’ (Chap X, p. 144). “Today, more than 
ever before in our history, the aid of spiritual 
power is needed,’ so that ‘this meeting of men’ 
may prove fruitful; and this is possible if we 
‘the dreamers of the Fast and the West keep our 
faith firm in the Life that creates and not in the 
Machine that constructs.’ (Chap. XJ, pp. 160, 163). 


The teacher has to remember that the 
primary object of an institution should not be 
merely to educate one’s limbs and mind to be 
in efficient readiness for all emergencies, but to 
be in perfect tune in the symphony of response 
between life and world, to find the balance of 
oo eed which is wisdom. (Chap. XII 
pi gre Teese 
‘As in the world of a so in the spiritual 
or waits for its freed 
ego to reach that disinterested joy ee ae 
source and goal of creation’ (Chap. XIII, p. 184 
—is the very text of his discourse on piritu 
Freedom, which forms, in our opinion, the pivot 
of the whole thing. Herein Rabindranath ae 
in the illustrious company of those seers and 


prophets of this ancient land of ours, whose ‘ 
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message of spiritual freedom 
across centuries of oblivion. 
doctrinal aspect, this 


greets 
When 
message of s 


Ta PO erie pore el agree i ' 
: 4 Which ‘the n o 

schools of Indian thought unite +.” ‘lit pacht 

‘Know thyself’ and be free, Ro iy ong, i 1 

as well as in an individual a A A 

endeavour ever afterwards to brine eae, al ty i 

wisdom to a luminous personal fono © e, ofi 

been the message of all alike. With iik a 

meaning can it be expressed in the | no aaf 

St. John—‘And ye shall know, the trut 

truth shall make you free,’ Tee 

sympathy with the prophet and 

Rabindranath holds that ‘bondage 

has its stronghold in the inner self 

side world; it isin the dimming of our consi 

ness, in the narrowing of our perspective, at 

wrong valuation of things’ (p. 190): The pend 

efficacy and persuasiveness of his message oa 

in this that he does not offer it in the ma HERI 

of a doctrinaire. : the 
Now, what is it exactly that he sels con 

convey by the phrase ‘spiritual freedom’? f Ind 

the average critic or thinker, with a naif] bole 

bias or empirical leanings, the phrase ‘phic ine 


freedom’ comes to connote, by way of mist 
emphagis, natural. and easy enough, just 


animate 
reverse of what its author seeks to convey ther (ru 


Whatever else it might mean, this MUP served s 
certain that ‘freedom in the mere sens | À 
independence has no content, and therefor’! a 
meaning. Perfect freedom lies in & Teven 


harmony of relationship, which we realize int 
world not through our response to it m Ho 
but in being’ (p. 172). Jt is not morel 

religious context but ‘also in the social orp 
field, the lack of freedom is based upon, Ue prov ; 
of alienation, on the imperfect realization Pi pi 
One’ (p. 188). Rabindranath clearly Miil V 


Sai DS ji St have 
this difficulty and solves it in his on : Fae cg 


way. ‘But we know,’ to’ quote his a | 
“hat, though it may sound paradox y Naty 
true that in the human wor Xi 


freedom’ (p. 188). Accordingiy, at 
the growth of freedom is WE hry, o 
perfection of human relationship Ps spiny 8g, 
freedom truly understood, that a O is 4 
construed, is taken by Rabindran’ g of il de. 
synonym, not of independento es [eA 


dependence’ based on mutual Eo the 
co-operation.’ This clearly expla; refs 
of the qualifying epithet spiritua, 2 ipis ue 
word freedom’; without the 


pre: a al 
cipher, with it, if has % sg spi 
however, it is taken out of 
and used without any qu 
a doubtful asset, if not & 
the spiritual balance-sheet 0. 

‘As the day is divide Mindia h 
afternoon and evening, 50.7 


dowr tsay 
f bomani i 
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4a following the require- this fourfold 
P nats Chap. XIV, P- 197) 
she d of discipline in educa- 
of the world’s work ; 


way of life India attunes man to 
the grand „harmony of the universal, leaving 
aps eo for untrained desires of a rampant 
individualism to pursue their destructive career 
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ve, in ty 
he peal: 
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for the loosening 
asthi j the expectant 
amd Hl 
rof freedom 


unchecked, but leading them on to their ultimate 
modulation in the Supreme’ (p. 202) 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE WHITE PAPER 
By K. S. THAPER, B. a. (Hons.) (Oxoy,) 


the country about the proposals 
contained in the White Paper on 
Indian Constitutional reforms that one 
ile led to believe every bit of it has 
horoughly analysed. But unfortunately 
ited party discussions of a few very 
ment topics (e. g., the question of the 


[i been so much discussion in 
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herefare f) ; 


a pe 
lize in 
in knor 
merely 
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D = provinces, 
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lence 
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examination of other 

ARN poat if not more so, for 
ibe T ig 0 the Constitution. These 
ies ne of the distribution of 
tons between the centre and 


a l We look 


i OK around with; 
Ne consider vithin 


sa, ` the Empire 
a y varying @ 


constitutions in 
a point of view the 
: Initary constitution, like 
ae possesses over a federal 
(Uestionable. The inter- 


does not raise 


I 


nown 


Wn tha i 
V ilies px chict 


fact which 
a vehement o turned 
im 


African Con- 


$ Unification of Sonth - 


l swadian conditions 
Study, d wing a visit to 
ties of the Dominion 
to dis 

~ “seuss, a i 
» since it o at this stage, 
C a 

A . See that 
L Simp] 


federation. 

the constitution. 

faa concise and 
Y two Impor 
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federations exist within the Empire, namely, 
the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Outof these two, the 
Australian Constitution raises much less 
difficulty in interpretation and consequently 
leads to fewer disputes regarding the respec- 
tive jurisdiction of the federal and states 
legislatures. All powers are retained by the 
States except those definitely surrendered to 
the Federal Parliament in thirty-nine enumerat- 
ed items. To find out the validity of an Act 
all that the courts have to dois to see if it 
falls within these thirty-nine items. “Federa- 
tion in Australia,” says Prof. Keith, “where 
defence formed no dtiving force, was the slow 
outcome of the most lengthy deliberation’ On 
the contrary, in Canada, the case is quite 
different. To quote from the same authority, 

e been the laudable, if idle, 


Tt appears to hav la : 
amers Confederation that they 
hope of the framers of Be man thet 


‘ould be able to-produce a measure | 
NETR assign to the federation on the one 
hand and provinces on the other their respective 

heres of authority that no question of conflicts 


S 
of law could ever arise. 


And what they did fer the purpose was 
to define two sets of legislative _ powers. 
Section 92 gives a list of subjects assigned to 
the provincial legislatures. But while the 
residue is retained iu the Centre, section 
enumerates some of the subj 

The effect of this is ruinous: 

Ke i is 


as been finally | 
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test becomes even more difficult when it is 
realized that, “itis impossible to read even 
superficially the list of federal and provincial 
enumerated powers without seeing how they 
overlap and intertwine” (Prof. Kennedy). Con- 
sequently there are more disputes regarding 
the validity of various Acts in Canada. 

It might easily have been expected that 
greater care would be taken to avoid this 
unnecessary litigation when the new constitu- 
tion for India was proposed. No doubt the 
“historical  cireumstances—racial, linguistic, 
social, economic, geographical even senti- 
mental” that tended to obscure issues in 
Canada are present in the case of India. But 
that is no reason why we must not yet learn 
a lesson from the experience of Canada and 
evolve a document that could avoid these 
complexities. On the contrary, the framers 
of the White Paper have gone even a step 
further to complicate matters. They have 
defined not one, as in the case of Australia, 
or two, as is the case with Canada but three 


different sets of powers. Section 111 
enumerates exclusively federal subjects ; 
section 112 enumerates those exclusively 


provincial, while section 114 contains a large 
list of subjects for concurrent legislation. So 
that the validity of every Act shall have to 
be tested by reference in turn to all the three 
| lists. 

. In the case of Canada, ‘the Act itself 
seems only on the heads of Agriculture and 
of Immigration to have realized that conflicts 


provides for concurrent jurisdiction in this 
respect, it is clearly set down that in case 
there is a conflict the federal legislation will 
prevail. There is no such definite statement 
in the White Paper which reads : 


The intention of providing for this concur 
field is to secure in respect of the subjects entre 
in the list referred to i aragraph, the 


ich may be 
but at the same time to enable 


But the “Federal legislature will not in 
respect of the subjects contained in list IIT 


financial obligations on the provinces.” Does 
this mean any direct or indirect _ expense 
ecessitated by -the -enforcement -of the 
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` were unavoidable’ and in section -95-which . 


be able to legislate in such a way as to impose - 


` pass — 
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i 
Acts ? Nevertheless, “In | 
conflict...the federal 
unless the provincial 
the sanction of the Governor-General» SS ae 
that case repeal or amendment hr 
legislature is possible only with th j 
sanction of the Governor-General : 
Governor-General wishes to avoid x 
complications, this sanction is n f 
be refused. But that, however, j 
not so much of legal as 
significance. 

Tt is with regard to clauses 111 a | 
that greater cases of conflict will arise, 
not even these exclusively defined pe 
overlap? It has been repeatedly fou 
Canada that a particular Act regulating’ 
aud Commerce, which is a federal sui 
may in another aspect encroach upon 
property and civil rights in the provim 
which is an exclusively provincial preserve fi tvh ai 

But otherwise the British North Ame ielsture 
Act makes definite provision for fey, 
jurisdiction on the residual subjects. fay ste 
legislature can make laws “for the Pil a 
order and good government of Cana, 
relation to all matters not coming within 
classes of subjects by this Act 4 
exclusively to the legislatures of the po 
and it is only, “for greater certainty, 1i 
so as to restrict the generality of the for 
terms of this section,” that the leg 
functions in section 91 are enumerate 

When we come to examine the com 


the event i Cal 
law wil wiit t 
law. Pm 0 


ger to n 


ut which 
over the 


Cr i Hide 


ing terms in „the White Paper "° fia] tm an 
are very much complicated. The ars tc 
powers is divided into two cats f MR 
undefined powers which are maA lian 
or personal interest belong to r eK 
With regard to the rest eae i 
made enabling either the Federal ka a at 


any Provincial Legislature to ma” moii 
respect,to a residual subject, 
within the scope of any ©. 
So that both the Federal 


of such te 
Govern f 
poth 
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The Indian States are 
the law- tion from this ee 
Fn e lotrel 
fp wt definitely surrender in the NS 
“Nf doesion. specifically included “in 
Cause LI SY sneering of law and 
Se T as to the validity 
joruities for litigation as Te ree) 
ie Will it succeed in this pp eee : 
fora time limit in which “an Act 
ed into question on the ground 
xclusive powers to pass such legislation 
ffrae vested in a legislature in India other than 
ai which enacted it.” After the time limit 
iver the validity of the Act, however much 
f niet encroach upon the preserve of another 
ature, is established. So that the Central 
gq ment and cach of the provinces will 
[ently keep a legal department ever 
nif aud to bring up at once any Act, where 
eis a doubtful point involved, to the law- 
a declaratory judgment. 
fl, elt unchallenged till a parti- 
Re, ieee may be i late to Woei 
re, hnpiny 7 vin of The John Deere Ploug 
al +, petton’ which arose with 


‘ean to t Sia 
Hea e British North 4 ween aw 
irigos aai ae North America Act 


‘ef “8 forsome sort of 
T Act was left v 


keg 
dem, “Ueture aa 

| me po which ite cee and 92 and the 

| elap ren der yr ottion of the expressions 

Ooan: a “+ ++ unwise on this or 

Cmpt exhaustive definitions 

these expressions . . . 

. by confining decisions 

1c ave actually arisen 

of which are before 


r 


the tribunal, that 


b injustice to future suitors can 
be avoided. . . 


Any such prudence will be impossible in 


the case of India if these proposals in the 
White Paper remain unchanged. 

i Section 122, though not very much to the 
point, may be referred to in passing. It 
prohibits any sort of discrimination except 
legislation “which prohibits sale or mortgage 
of agricultural land in any area to a person 
not belonging to some class recognized as 
being a class of persons engaged in, or 
connected with agriculture in that area or 
which recognizes the existence of some right, 
privilege or disability attaching to the members 
of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
law or custom having the force of law” We 
are not concerned to point out the reactionary 
nature of this clause but it is of utmost 
importance to note that any such Act may be 
brought up to the courts to examine whether 
it actually does deal with existing privilege, 
law or custom. It is these vague half-defined 
powers that are always the source of litigation. 

This part of the White Paper is so un- 
satisfactory from a legal point of view that it 
is likely to usher in an era of litigation in India 
on constitutional questions, such as has not 
been experiened anywhere before. It is still 
time to define it better. Whether the residuary 
power is given to the federal legislature 
or to the provinces is a matter, though of 
great constitutional and political ` signi- 
ficance, which does not concern the 
legal aspect of the ; document. But 
whether it is the jurisdiction of the federal 
legislature or the provincial legislatures, that is 
defined, there must not be more than one set 
of powers enumerated, the rest belonging a 
the provinces or the federal legislature, as the 


case may be. 


RAMMOHUN ROY 
By MADAME L. MORIN 


and mind that I associate myself to 

this commemoration of Rammohun Roy’s 

memory. Leaving aside my own in- 

significant personality, J am proud and happy 

that France should be represented here and 

| also have the honour of paying homage to 

this great awakener of India. France has 

always struggled for and proclaimed the ideals 

of truth and liberty, the ideal of high and 

impartial knowledge, which were also his 

ideals.. Itis not without emotion that I recall 

i how keenly conscious Rammohun was himself 

4 during his lifetime of this link between his 
j ideals and those of my country. 

I have been asked by the Indian Institute 
in Paris to convey to you their tribute of 
admiration and respect for the personality 
and the work of Rammohun Roy. The Indian 

Institute also celebrated the centenary in 
t Paris, but only after I had sailed for this 
; country. 

| All that I have seen and heard since I 
; 

d 


Į is with the deepest sympathy of heart 


have come to your country, has encouraged 
and confirmed me in the intention of writine 
the life of Rammohun Roy in French. I have 
already been working on the subject for some 
time in France; and although Calcutta is 
really the place where one ought to study 
Rammohun Roy, I have been able to discover 
in French Libraries one or two facts which 
if mer, had aen been alluded to, had 
never been thoroughly establi = 
Betis ghly | tablished and accu 

When I first started the research, [ was 
= told by the most competent people that it was 

_ like looking for a needle in a haystack. And 

t confess that I had to spend long weeks 
f atient perusal of reports, proceedings 
and especially of the daily papers of the time 
before getting any resuits, But in the end 
I have been able to establish the exact 
date of Rammohun’s presentation to King 


* A more detailed 
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Louis-Philippe, —l£th October 122. h 
ordivary aes of the ambasa i 
is mentioned by two different dail 
of the time.* É 
Further, by consulting the most aie No 
volume of the proceedings of the Te lst 
Society in Paris, in manuscript form Thay nd Beng 
been able to prove that Rammohun Roy at “nom 
effectively nominated as a member of. thal nied fo 
learned body as carly as the 5th of July, 18405 France 
There are interesting details relative to thi, Bodin M 
nomination, but it would be too long to mentu Depress. 
them now. feds rel 
Another point upon which a little lifio likey 
has been thrown, is the question of ti/onohun 
duration of Rammohun’s stay in Pun Hy beco, 
Miss Collet says, in her biography of tel si ite pub 
Raja: “We do not know when he wenbttiantin t 
when he returned.” In fact, the stay at 
Rammohun Roy had up to now only bihe i 
31st of Jefe op 

1832 and the 31st of January 1833, bol “and giy 
S 


Rammohun Roy, however, 
graphic facsimile of one of Ramm 


dated 22nd September 1832 an this hi 
Bengali. T had the idea of showing Ghost fa E 
to a Bengali scholar in Paris, Dr. B. had bef hs Nu 
and he was able to tell me that it ‘on N a 
written from England. Therefore; to 


* Journal des Debats. 1 5 Octobr S 
2. Col. 1. Le Constitutionnel. 1? ation kia F 
Page 3. Col. 1. Complementary 10 f the 1th ton 


be found in Journal des Debats 0% © 
+ Manuscript Proceedings © 
1822 and 1844, sitting of the 1 
of the 5th July, 1824. (Page 5 
Complementary information to 
Manuscript Proceedings 0 
Paris. Sitting of the 3rd January, 
Journal Asiatique 1825 (ler 


Page 63. 
a Gallet Life and Letters 


page 200.2) 8 ee 
Letters written*respeetively to 
ie and to Mr. Woodiord, (Miss | 


239 Rammohun Roy was 
r On the other hand, I 
National Library an 
in the Revue Eneyclo- 
Jeo aber 1832, where Ram- 
jet ated December - EEE 
fai j visit is mentioned 7el7ro: f > He 
A Ao points enable us to cur A i 
p These © ws stay 
i pet riod of Rammohun s ji i 
by ppt n least three months ard we are 
Sn Dy 2 e researches to the last 


able to limit th 
Pape iy able to nA and the months of 


fa of ora -and December 1832.* 

Cana aber, Noveme" * aph of the above-men- 
Asai} full-size photograph be found in the 

m Thapfend Bengali letter is to be Lot ) 
Roy Wi ent exhibition of Rammohun Roy’s relics 
of thy ae for the duration of the centenary. 
ily, 184: Tance we have a V ictor Hugo Museum, 
e to thi}, Riin Museum, ete. If I may be allowed 
O ments} epress a wish, I would suggest that the 
pms relies of your national precursor 
tle Ikea likewise become the nucleus of a 
of Poulin Roy Museum. They would 
Prane by become available to scholars as well 
of siihe publie at large, instead of remaining 
ver m in the seclusion of private collections. 
ah tl dap Tnte building cant 
of J sans gr Pee one ft your public 
salgive hee a could spare a small 
i En OSpita lty to those relics. 
Seems to me the most striking 
one summohun Roy is his power- 
tated 7 mmique and admirably 
Bue aaa get Infinitely rich and 
s Well as comprehensive. 
a ance wonderful proto- 
OF your Indian genius, 
a cstern genius 
: contradiction, but 
alysis and synthesis. 
hot, results in 
E ammohun Roy 
interests, yet 
rated, his discri- 
a 
gland pe Unmohun Roy had 


ja cember, and even 


Oher 1859 since a- letter of 
ritig to { 18 the only letter 
the Raja aS being in 


i 
| a 
J september 
PP nce Yeh 

I the Paris 
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mination so luci 
the various facto 
and his purpose 
could focus his 
practical realization. 


He was powerful enough to draw from 
East and West, from every religion, from all 
cultural traditions, and elarify all these diverse 
elements, to wield them into a lofty and 
rational philosophy, a universal religion. 

And yet, personally, I do not believe that 
Rammohun Roy’s greatest achievement has 
been the creation of a new religion. Before 
him, India had had many outstanding philo- 
sophers and religious men ; I know that he 
was very deeply religious at heart, but as far 
as his action and influence are concerned, he 
appears to me particularly significant as a 
social reformer. I am even strongly inclined 
to think that most of his outward religious 
activities (as distinct from his own inner life) 
were conducted in view of practical aims, 
ethical reform being viewed as the soundest 
basis for a new social and political order 
where Indians could enjoy higher cultural 
enlightenment as well as a better standard 
of health, welfare and general prosperity. 
This can be substantially inferred from many 
passages in his writings. 

Some people stand for undiluted ortho- 
doxy with all its nefarious forms of supersti- 
tion ; others, on the reverse, sec no other 
way of salvation“ than doing away with 
religion altogether. Rammohun Roy was 
determined to do away with the superstitious 
practices which had undermined India’s 
lucidity and vitality ; but in his wisdom, E 
realized that the religious instinct correspon 8 
to such a vital need, that it cannot be 
easily uprooted, either in individual | man, or 
in the evolution of large collectivities. He 
realized through the study of history how 
potent that force had been in the developmen 3 
of human civilization. He understood that 


d, that he could co-ordinate 
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remained so firm that be 
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the Vedanta all the spiritual nourishment that 
a human soul can crave for. 

But, on the other hand, he is struck by 
the social welfare and political progress of 
Europe; he also becomes acquainted with 
the moral precepts of the Christian gospel, 
and he concludes that this simple code of 
morality has been one of the chief instruments 
of the social and political achievements of the 
West. This is not the place to discuss how 
far this inference is founded, but I feel certain 

. p Aa 
that it was the basis of Rammohun Roy’s 
eagerness to diffuse Christian ethics among 
his countrymen. 

Many passages could be quoted to sub- 
stantiate this view; I shall limit myself to 
one or two. 

I presume io think that Christianity, if properly 
inenleated, has a greater tendency to improve the 
moral, sorial and political state of mankind than 
any other religious system.” | $ ; 

“Everyone who interests himself in behalf of his 
fellow creatures would confidently anticipate the 
approaching triumph of true religion should 
pananihrony induce you and your friends to send 
to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of 
European learning and science and Christian 
morality unmingled with religious doctrines, as 
your circumstances may admit, fo spread knowledge 
gratuitously among the native commumty, in 
connexion with tne Rey. Mr. Adam....”* (Letter to 
Rey. Henry Ware, Unitarian minister of Harward 
College, Cambridge, United States, in reply to an 
enquiry of his, dated February 1824. Quoted in 
page 87, 88, of Miss Collet’s Biography). (Italics 
ours). 


Every word of Rammohun’s declarations 
has to be read very attentively, if one wishes 
to understand his real thought underlying the 
studiously cautious and courteous language. 

His religions point of view can also be 
understood by a careful perusal of his 

Humble suggestions to his countrymen 
Believers in the One true God,’ where he says 
about non-unitarian missionaries that “When 
they endeavour to make converts of us j- -even 
then we should feel no resentment towards 
them, but rather compassion, on account of 
: the blindness to the errors into which they 
themselves have fallen. Since it is almost 

impossible, as everyday’s experience teaches 
us, for men when possessed of wealth and 
power, to perceive their own defects,” 


* Mr. Adam was Rammohun Roy’s “ i 
Unitarianism. (Vide Miss Collet. p. G6). T to 
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e background when he thought it neces- 
his attitude in the fostering of educa- 
reform is characteristic of this.* 
H lvays tactful and courteous, he remained 
jèf Mphcably firm when essential principles were 
af sake, thereby commanding respect from 
pes In our time, many so-called 
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in that matter that he would rather go out to- 
mect responsibilities in anticipation, with the 
most daring courage. We are inclined to 
forget that Rammohun was a rebel in his own 
time ; in this ‘respect also, his example is a 
great lesson. He never allowed himself to be 
excessive or fanatical $ ke was a` self-possessed, 
generous, realistic and intelligent revolutionary. 

His was a fearless life,—a lonely life also,— 
but he was powerful enough to stand alone 
and remain all the greater; as sometimes, 
at dawn, a tall mountain peak appears in 
isolation against the pale sky, shining already 
while everything. is still in darkness, proud 
and fully radiant as the first herald of the 
rising sun. 

Mrs. Naidu, in one of her inspiring 
speeches, very appositely said that Rammohun: 
Roy had felt the challenge of the past I 
know that the Indians of today feel the 
challenge , of -Rammohun. Roy’s lucid and 
generous vision. Your great precursor has been , 
dead for a hundred years, but his powerful 
ideals are alive in the’ heart and mind of 
everyone of you today. Some of the reforms 
which he ‘has struggled for have already been 
realized ; it will be your privilege to complete ` 
the work and reach the goal. May this date of 
Rammohun Roys centenary inaugurate the 
incarnation of hbis prophetic dreams into 
tangible and constructive realities.” <a 

* Paper read’ at the celebration of Rammohun 
Roy's centenary, 
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CAUSATION OF NORTH BEHAR EARTHQUAKE 
By D. C. NAG 


The possible causes of earthquakes are: 
(2) Fall of rock at the surface or under- 
ground, 
fiè) Explosions generated by 
water through the outer crust to 
rock below. 
(zi) Operations which result or tend to result 
in volcanic activities : 
(a) Fracturing of solid crust, 
(b) Intermittent growth of faults 
development of fault-slips. 
N. B. The first two are of minor importance. 


percolation of 
highly heated 


and 


The forces which’ cause crustal movements 
and fractures, are: 
tî) Forces which produce tidal effects on 


account of relative 
bodies. 
a ` (ú) Atmospheric pressure (liable utmost to a 
H few pounds’ variation per square inch). 

(tii) Pressure developed by expansion and 
contraction through radioactivity and physico- 
chemical reactions in the crust. 

(iv) Gravitational pressure of the crust resting 
on a viscous magma. 
| (w) Subcrustal magmatic pressure 
i uplifts: and tends to burst the crust, 

i; . N. B—The first two are of minor importance. 
+ The constitution and Strength of the crust 
are of considerable importance, Seismology shows 
that the crust is rigid and solid to a depth of 
about 25 miles. It consists of about 2 miles 
of sedimentary rocks (porosity 30 per cent) 
ie 7.5 miles of granitic rocks (porosity 0.4 per cent) 
and 15.5 miles of basaltic rocks (porosity 0.2 per 
cent). The strength and rigidity of the rocks 
increase with depth. At 25 miles there is a 
marked “discontinuity,” perhaps due to the local 
temparature nearing the point of fusion of the 
basaltic substratum. Strength and rigidity decrease 
with depth below 25 miles in the under- 
lying basaltic magma which is highly viscous 
just below the solid vigid crust. The “magmatic 
ressure iwhich tends to burst the “crust) 
found to be about 200,000 atmospheric 
ure at the present time, being estimated* 
he density, chemical composition and 
tion of formation of the basie substratum 
roduct of crystallization from the magma at 
12000), The temparature of the suberustal 
ween 12009C-14000C, ; 
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; material univers 
slowly moving towards annihilation ‘nef i 
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rapid increase of volume in (eee? 
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The pressure increases steadily. Periodically, eh 
irregular intervals varying from 30 to o Panis 
100 million years (average 50 million years), . 
pressure attains maximum intensity when itrup OF nates. o 
the crust and causes epoch-making geology = 
disturbances (qug gan). Recently during Tertir 
Age, it has peen 


weakness in the crust) 
Pacific to the Atlantic right across w 
World. The zone which passes through ave | 
Behar has conyerted it into a seismic 

The weakness in the crust thus on 
eventually utilized by Nature as safely 
through which the ever-inercasing volume 
magma and 
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at times of periodic major and mine 
disturbances. The operations are gean 
growth of the crust, maintenance f this 
condition and thus the evolutions 0 A 
The lava, poured out, supplies th 
(silicates, ete.) for the building UP thieket 
which is perhaps still growing 
stronger, and the earth (which is 
probably increasing in volume while at 
is expanding. The motive forces, atoms t 
terrestrial evolutions are inherent a 
are released with atomic disintegratl ardit 
Some obseryations of Schuchert fe 
relation between the past geologit’ able 
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ii elevation. T he Pleistocene Ice Age in Europe 
Jahar [ee Ages followed periods of great moun- 
Patke and volcanic activities. Numerous 
me in Hes are cited by Schuchert in support of his 
redomini} iion. Evidently the amount of heat brought 
dien binm the interior during mountain-making 
{0 tiieanic activities and the way the heat is 

al from the surface primarily control 
mtes of geologic times. While under the 
Fame condition the heat is long retained by 
w Water, under sub-aerial condition it is 
(fe st by radiation ; the two conditions thus 
x about hot and cold climates immediately 
local pace once could it not be that 
fet of t atic change was incidently 
ne earthquake and not its cause 
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faults at different levels in the upper fractured 


>, Sranitic and wi 
Space _ be 


at iet depths, the fractures in the crust: 
may e expected to develop only in the upper 
zone. The zone of cavity possibly extends to a 
depth of about 4 miles and that of fracture to 8 
ore miles ; below this the weakness in the 
a S crust can be expected to exist in the form of 
oe Strains in molecular aggregation. At present 
eng te anaont Monty ed and 
an tite E ge gravitational effect and 

sti an interal explosive force caused 
by 200,000 atmosphere macmatic pressure, The 
crust should probably remain in tact even if 
interior were hollow, z i maa 
interii a tow, and so it should be too rigid 
for isostatic adjustment at the preasent time 
But itis very probable that isostatic readjustments 
take place at times of periodic epoch-making 
geological disturbances when the basic substrata 
are more or less fused and the overlying layers 
are rendered considerably plastic by the: 
enormous accumulation of heat in the subcrustal 
region. The plasticity should account for the 
wrinkling, warping and oyerthrusting of strata 
which are otherwise very rigid. Isostatic readjustment 
is more likely only a periodic phenomenon and 
as such it can as well explain the low density 
of rocks beneath the high mountains, a fact 
(established by the well-known geodesic pendulum 
experiments) on which the theory of isostasy 
has been principally based, The formation of 
lighter granitic rocks in the upper zone below high; 
mountatn-ranges can also be explained by the 
local magmatic temperature and pressure àb times: 
of formation—the predominance of temperature. 
effect on density. 

The severity of the shock in North Behar- 
and ifs extension over nearly two million square 
miles suggest deep-seated origin of the earthquake. 
The primary origin of the earthquake is very- 
likely some deep-seated plutonic intrusions . 
which caused fault-slips and originated secondary 
centres, presumably, in a series of pre-existing 


zone. In the geological history such intrusions 
through local aie of weakness at great depth 
in the crust are of frequent occurrence. Some- 
times they develop into volcanic outbrusts. 
The sulphurous fumes ?) in the atmosphere of 
the disturbed area would suggest new fractures 
extending to several miles’ depth where the 
normal temperature should be a few hundred 
degrees centigrade—a condition more suitabk 
for the generation of sulphurous fumes from 
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-eruptions may at some distant future convert the 
afflicted area of North. Behar into a highly 
mineralized zone traversed by many metalliferous 
veins and dykes which are now absent ; precious 
metals are, as a rule, of eruptive origin. : 


Joly has very ably shown the importance 
of radioactivity in geological history, particularly 
its thermal aspect. He found that high 
temperature gradient goes with high radioactivity 
and low temperature gradient with low radio- 
activity of the country rocks. Temperature 


gradient mainly depends on local atmospheric 
condition, physico-chemical constitution of country 
rocks and tha intensity of subcrustal magmatic heat. 
The average temperature gradient. is about 1° 
rise per 100 feet depth. There are fair amounts 
of radioactive concentrations in the rocks near 
the surface. All rocks are now considered to ba 
more or less radioactive. According to Joly 
the radio-thermal source of heat in the crust can 
produce local fusion and minor geological 
disturbances. Besides the thermal aspect, the 
volumatric changes resulting from the radioactive 
‘or atomic disintegration produce considerable effect. 
Thus radioactive concentration in a rock, through 


i its tendency to increase more rapidly in volume, 
would produce considerable strain in the rock 

which would burst if situated near a fractured 
‘ gone; want of sufficient available space or 
2 adjacent fracture would induce the formation of 


high pressure minerals such as garnet which is 
thus very abundant in the deep-seated Iclogite. 
‘The rock-bursting due to radioactive concentration 
may cause fracturing and fault-slips and thus earth- 
t quakes. The frequent disastrous rock-bursting pheno- 
-mena in the deep Mysore gold-mines may be due to 
radioactivity but confirmative investigations are 
needed; the pegmatitic character of the gold 
“quarts is congenial to radioactive concentration. 


It may be noted that 
concentration of radioactive 
springs along a zone running northwords from 
Ranchi through Hazaribagh and Gaya to Rajgir. 
The radioactivity of some of the hot-springs of 
Rajgir and Topoban and some of the local 
minerals (e.g. allanite from Bahia, Pitchblende 
from Singar, columbite, ete.) have been 

g by research works carried out in 
i Research Institute, Calcutta. Un- 
fortunately there is no definite knowledge about 
the radioactive concentration in. the northern 
xtension of the Patna 

a, Sitamari, Motihari and 
extension, 


there is marked 
minerals and hot- 


disposition of areas suggests 
-that there might be three Soa 
‘running north to through Mozufferpur, 
another running north-east to south-west through 
Monghyr and Gaya and the third running Se 
_‘west-along the foot of the Himalayas. These 
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intrusion as the primary cause of the earthy 
The centres of the after-shocks which are genen 
not so severe and extensive are likely to be fie 
in the upper factured zone within a few mile} 
the surface. The after-shocks may be ascribi 
fault-slips and local fracturing caused by gum 
tional force and local radioactivity ; they ari 
secondary origin. De Montessus (1906) fe 
that about 95 per cent of the severe earthqud 
have their origin along the recognized zones | 
weakness in the carth’s crust. The shocks 4 + 
repeated in the same locality at irregular inten 
and there is hardly any basis on which thye 
be foretold. Seismology may he expectad bi 
wonders, Better organization, improy A 
graphic instruments and more careful st) 
fore-shocks may, at no distant futur‘ A 
satisfactory prediction which will be a gti 
to humanity. Seismology has already a 
most definite information about the w 
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other places situated along the banks of rivers. 
Evidently masonry buildings are very unsafe 
on sandy soil in a seismic area. A very thick 
bed of alluvium, as in Calcutta, has damping 
effect to earthquake shocks. Small thickness of 
alluvium is very dangerous as in the case of 
Monghyr. Structures on rock foundation should 
be quite safe against tremor if substantially 
male. For the construction of important masonry 
structures in a seismic area construction engineers 
should give special attention, while disigning, 
to foundation, reinforeement by steel and the 
quality of mortar. In case of sandy soil, if 
unavoidable, the concrete foundation should be 
considerably spread out, and pile driving may 
be necessary. Steel structure and reinforced 
concrete works are likely to be found safer for 
the superstructure. 
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ÉARTHQUAKE—ITS SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITIONS 
By G. C. MUKHERJEE, m.sc. 


INTRODUCTION 

ra IVING creatures, particularly men, may be 
compared to colonies of ants clinging for 

dear life to tiny fragments of a wrecked 

ship in a tumultuous sea and men have somehow 

been persuaded to the belief that they can 

. hold out only by practising cannibalism on a 
Í large scale.” In these words Prof. Saha described 
i the precariousness of human existence in 
this Universe, in his presidential address to the 
twenty-first session of the Science Congress held 
at Bombay on January 3, 1934. Just twelve 
days later occurred the terrible earthquake 
in the northern Bihar attended with the most 
f severe loss of life and property within living 
p memory. > 
‘4 The fateful day of the 15th 
t a usual winter day cool and bright. 


of January 
The 


was 
minor 


4 Hindu holiday that fell on that day, did not 
3 much disturb the daily routine of the majority 
} of the people. At 2 o’clock, peasants were in 
their fields, shopkeepers were in the market, 
clerks were in their offices, everybody 
being busily engaged in his daily routine 


of life. Thousands of hands were working in 
the newly-built sugar factories, which were 
pulsating with full life, it being the height of 
their season. Only the womenfolk in urban 


areas were at home, engaged as usual in their 
domestic duties, In a word, there was not the 


faintest premonition of the impending calamity 
in the minds of the teeming population of North 
Bihar. At about 2-15 par came the terrible 
earthquake with the suddenness of a lichtning. 
and within a few seconds its work of destruction 
was complete. Before the people could fully 
realize what was happening and in some Gass 
even before the awe-stricken women of the 
house could rush out of their crumbling houses 
towns were razed to the grounds burying 
thousands of men, women and cattle under ` the 
debris, the majority of victims being women a 
children. - Death cries and shricks and Pron 
of the wounded people on all sides filled ‘the 
The catastrophe was no respecter of 
“Sceptre and Crown 

apie amble down, 

nd in the grave was equal m: 

With the Or Eaei eee a spade.” 

The gorgeous palaces of bi g 
Maharajah of Darbhanga too S aoe ees abe 
kissing the ground than the huts of eae ia 
North Bibar had recently become a par ae ae 
of industrial activity owing to the sugar ar 


‘as well as in time. 
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were down as if struck by 
hand, burying or crushing to death. 
of workmen. The railway bridges al 
girders and solid masonry designed 3 

the heaviest loads were broken and twisted We 
any structure of straw. The ground Thy z t 
numerous places by fissures of various si e : 


moist sand, slime and water were belele erin 
of the bowels of the mother Earth, Ih Ẹ 


whole of the northern Bihar, hardly a builline} 
escaped serious damage, and no consident) 
area could be found which did not bear onie 
face some mark of the sudden catastrophe f 

The number of lives lost is not yet definiti 
known as dead bodies are being still recover 
from under the debris but the total may go 


over 15,000. The towns of Katmandu, Moti 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Monghyr h 
suffered most, though Patna, Gaya and oti 

sever 


neighbouring towns too have been 

damaged. The shocks were practically felt al 
over the northern India and even as far sut 
as Bombay and Madras. 


IMPRESSIONS Lurr BY AN EARTHQUAKE 
stug fi 


_ Events like this cannot but create oe ; 
impression on the haman mind, bi o k a 
Newspapers, during PE ro 
Newspat 9 IL of the n 


month and a half, have been fu de ik 
regarding the details of the disaster, a aot Pie Sf 
pathetic appeals for relief. And human ni lta 


nt 

was aroused on its better side, for the alee 
of the sufferings of the stricken peop im 
as it ought to be. But at the sume, 
with the catastrophe a mist of superstit ia! 
to have flooded the country. 9 ie di 
have rushed to print, claiming that 
was predicted by them months 
the combinations of planets... 
apparently educated and holding 
positions are filiing the papers with fal 
which are curious mixtures of my 
digested modern scientific knowle 
disaster, when people are, 
are terribly shaken the stories of 
cataclysm) almost daily predicte 
are finding easy credence. 

A A- laren number gi ei 
afloat probably trying to JU 
God Ae to mankind, th 
the earthquake has been sen 
for the perpetuation of untone 
country. But this theory coe N 
the” calamity has not spared t90 i 


religious 
uiy ia 
e Jatest 


nsiderahly 
Onis fi Oi 
al 


eur 
e, 
de 
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vit 
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petel 
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. dist® 
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al eine are perfectly hale and hearty 


35, which destroyed 
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| “aguth India, where untouch- 
or WAY nost objectionable form, 
n shake. Had not the 
a study of the current 
recent earthquake would have 
bout the tight on the depths of 
moins t0. which the human mind can 
story current In Bihar attri- 
to the Houston expedition 
ly flown over the Mount of 
to be the abode of God Siva 
‘od his displeasure by giving the 


light 


idl 
heen £0 pathetic, 


fails to explain why the 
be upon the innocent residents 
while the perpetrators of the 
and 
w the reputation of their adyenture in 


by no 


theory 
an should 


h Bihar, 


means confined 
rown country alone, numerous such 
ae found even in the Western 
After the terrible Lisbon earthquake 
the whole city of 
and swept 50,000 of the population into 
pihs of the sea within two minutes, the 
en of Protestant Europe held that the 
happened to Portugal because it 


h wild stories are 


in remaining a Catholic country ; while the 


e clergy who are 
that God Almighty 
Ment on t use 


Roman Catholics 
had inflicted the 
hem because they had tolerated 
protestants in their midst. As 
mst future visitations of such 
me ot these protestants were 
and others killed or expelled. 
atl to console the people 
‘tat w neh the hackneyed theory 

that whatever God pleases 
Sane good of mankind. 
in ils amazing theory, he 
Re Confirmed in my opinion that 


When the f : 
À > tirst hypoer 
same thing ypocrite met 
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of 1897. They 


believe that the earth is a 
square surface, 


Epean „ Suspended in space by four 
strings tied to its four corners, much like the 
pan ofa balance. Some mice are continually 
trying to cut off these strings. To a blind demon 
has been assigned the task of keeping away the 
mice. As the demon is blind, the mice sometimes 
succeed in cutting a string or badly damaging 
it. The Garos thought that the great Assam 
earthquake was caused by the fact that the 
protecting demon so far forgot his duty that the 
string was allowed to be snapped into two and 
the pan standing for the earth was turned upside 
down. Under this belief, some of them rushed 
under a raised platform so that even though the 
earth was inverted, they might still have a solid 
floor to stand upon. Not far removed from this 
Garo belief is the popular Hindu belief that the 
earth is supported on one of the heads of a 
thousand-headed snake, and the earthquakes are 
caused when the snake-god transfers its burden 
from one’ hood to another. Even in the misty 
periods of medieval times, however, men with a 
rational bend of mind found it dificult to put any 
credence on these fanciful tales. Bhaskaracharya 
ridiculed the whole idea as follows. Said 
the old Pandit, “If it is found necessary to 
postulate a snake for supporting the earth, it is 
equally necessary to postulate another support 
for the snake. Let it be an elephant for which 
again a third support will be needed. Proceeding 
in this way we shall have to postulate an infinite. ve 
chain of such supports and the sapr aiik and 
still the original difficulty would remain. + Ms 
is better to accept that the earth moves in s è 
by itself.” ‘oe 

: In ancient Greece as well people believed — 
that there was an Earthquake god and during — 
an earthquake they tried to propitiate this god — 
by offering prayers and sacrifices. Many savage 
people cry “We are here, we are here, when they 
feel the earth tremble beneath their feet. -Th e 
is probably due toa belief that the God has fallen 
into a slumber, and has forgotten to care for — 


the people assigned to his care. i 


Scrench OF EARTHQUAKE 

The phenomenon of earthquake did not receive 
much scientific attention in any country un 
very recently. Scientific study of earthquak 
seismology, as it is called) really beran on 
about 70 years ago, after the great Neane 
earthquake of 1857, which shook the 
Ttnly and took a toll of about 12.000 live 
Trish engineer, named Robert Ma Se 
grant from the Ro Society 0 
proceed to the scene 
scientifie survey of the 


published hi 
the modern - 
Since Mallets 
develope 
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as of all the civilized countries, these 
to be visited by the most frequent 
earthquakes. What the modern 


and Italy, 
two happen 
and destructive 


scientific investigations have revealed regarding 
ihe nature and origin of earthquake shocks, we 


shall sce just now. But before that let us see 


how the earthquakes are caused. 


There is a very widespread belief, specially 


among the educated people, that an earthquake 
is due to volano cither active, dormant or 


extinct. The recent disaster gave rise to a belief 
that North Bihar is developing into a volcanic 
region. All these ideas are absolutely fanciful 
and are without any scientific basis. As a matter 
of fact it is common knowledge that though the 
eruptions of volcanoes are generally accompanied 
by earth tremors, these are rarely felt over a 
large area (seldom exceeding 100 or 200 sq. 
miles), The seat of the disturbance too lies very 
near the surface. Most of the great earthquakes 
ot the world, even when they occur in voleanic 
countries, have not much to do with voleanoes, 
but are, what is scientifically called tectonic, that 
in the formation of the earth’s 
crust, A little digression here about the structure 
and history of the. carth’s crust will help us 
greatly in better understanding these phenomena. 


Tur FORMATION OF THE ARTH 


We know from astronomical studies . that 
originally our planet must have been a great 


swirling mass of gaseous matter in a state of 


white heat. For millions and millions of years 
it went on cooling till a solid crust began to 


form on the surface. The phenomenon is very 
much like the formation of cream over the cooling 
surface of hot milk. Those who have had the 
opportunity of observing the operations of a 
factory smelting iron, will understand the process 
better. When the surface of the molten iron 
cools, a crust forms on the surface. This is 
known as the slag and consists of sandy matter 
which is held in solution as long as the iron is 
hot, but is given out when the liquid iron cools. 
We may suppose that the formation of the earth 
was similar. The centre of the earth is full of 
nickel-mixed iron most probably liquid, called 
by the scientists the fluid magma over which has 
formed a thick crust of rocky matter called the 
lithosphere (from lithos-stone), ; 

In those carly days probably the whole of 
the water that the carth contained was in the 
atmosphere in the forni of steam. But gradually 
as the crust cooled the water was precipitated on 
the surface and formed the oceans that we 
“now sce, In course of the cooling the earth also 
shrank considerably in size and the rocky crust 
-over it underwent folding and crumpling ` at 
numerous places like the skin of a dried up 
apple. The comparatively elevated portions 
remained outside water and formed continents 
while the wrinkles on the crust formed formidable 


$ mountain-chains of old days. During these times 
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the surface of the earth must have p 

monotonous and uninteresting, all i 
and mountains were made up ofits 
and the rest was water. There was He] 
in these rocks, there were no soil-be inn 
or animal life, not even a desert, pul 
_ But there must have been Plenty 
giving rise to vast rivers, and 
atmosphere giving rise to violent winds 
due to this dual agency of river and wind 
the monotony of that early scenery was h 
the rocks were decomposed into soil wia 
suitable for plant and animal life. The ded 
ment of life on the earth continued iina 
hundreds of millions of years, and four i 
are distinguished by the geologists: (i) the Aw 
(no life) (ii) Palacozoie (early lite) (i) Nem 
(middle life), (w) Cainozoic (recent life), (o Pe 
tertiary. all ocea 
Geologists make certain sub-divisions int northern 
cainozoic period. First comes the ocene (meny niher 


dawn of recent life when the climate was yapamt 2 P 
y 


of ms r 
a much y 


is 


rok 


warm), then the Oligocene (little of recent li 
then comes the Miocene (some recent spit i a 
which was the great age of mountain builligp ssranalan 


and when the temperature was falling. Dalal 
the Pliocene (more l'ving than extinct seep 
and the Pleistocene (majority of living DA 
during which the World became mosily e 
with ice. When the wind is charged Wii 
and sand their eroding power is vey sen ki 
during the history of the earth many F alien 
has been formed in this manner. | 

desert of Sahara -was 


formerly & hi Ni 

i : a i 
but much of it has been levelled ode i 
unrelenting action of powerful wn vont 
sand. Rivers as well as gi mah mle 
the rocks over which they mA il 
powerfully than winds. Te ae Ee 
is such a common feature 0 
graphy today, and which 


alone b 


ture possible, is entirely duc to tà 
throughout the 


running water 0 river 
the soil which we find euT 
iver i ; als e mater 
river deltas, but also th D 


the greatest mountain rang 
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down by the vast rivers 0 past s 
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J he enormous a i 1 
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he Mediterranean sea and formed 


tn hemisphere. | 
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into the inland of fissures. When such an event takes 
of sediment are the whole crust of the earth above it is 


is 


m s PAR s + 
reversed. The in the form of mighty waves, just as water is thrown 


oceans. The conti- into waves when a stone is dropped into it. 


r] z TAYT, <j 2, ASS 1 
y great compres- These waves compress and distort the rocks 
continents fold  alluvia lying above, causing hayoe according to 
which had collected in the magnitude of the disturbance and distance 


Tn this way Of the locality from the place of disturbance. 


ly had existed for 
y n OR 
invading seas. 


EARTHQUAKE REGIONS OF THE GLOBE 
From the above considerations it is natural to 
expect that most earthquakes are expected to occur 
and the in those regions where mountains have only 
Rockies and the Andes recently come into existence. Because the cracks 
and fractures in older mountain ranges like the 
lions of years ago, a great Vindhyas or the Aravalli Hills, or the Ghats in 


of. geologists, was South India have done all they could do in the 


past and have now come to some sort of stable 
ded the continents of equilibrium, very few  carthquakes 
from the continents origin in such old land masses. This is exactly 


Southern India was what has been observed. About 95 per cent of 
is now, but was all the earthquakes occur in the two great recent- 


and Africa and ly formed mountain chains 


surrounding the 


known as the globe. One is the Alps-Caucasus 
of the Himalayas circle, and the other is the Andes-Rocky Japan- 


Map of the World showing earthquake distribution ee 
Besides this, 


pan they have of the recent earthquake theories. | 
utinuous influence the evidence of underground dislocation of rock 


or tensional forces during a great earthquake can ofte 


op lithosphere (the -surface in the form of long cracks 
? ie sli li 


; iding moye- 
SOng these faults 
S nae are generally Š 2 
nderron there are proving thereby that t 
nS und cataclysms -or has been 6 

or the opening from sides. S 
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n be seen ©. 
(not the sm 
fissures which are due to shaking) 1 


Sometimes the ground on one si 
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was visible after the Assam earthquake of 1897. 
After the great Californian earthquake of 1906 


which destroyed the city of Sanfrancisco the 
fault could be traced for 200 miles. The 
main cause of the majority of the earthquakes 
is some fault or fracture in the  earth’s 
crust, but a few others are suspected to 
be contributory causes, such as variations in 


atmospheric pressure, unusual difference in rain- 
fall in mountains and plains or disturbance due 
toa distant earthquake though these theories 
have not yet been satisfactorily proved. These 
factors may be decisive when some fault is already 
at a critical stage. A great earthquake near 
Greenland last November and the coming of the 
i cold wave (with accompanying disturbance of 
"4 the atmospheric pressure) from the Panjab to 
Bengal between the 11th and 14th of January, 
have been suggested as the immediate causes of 
the Bihar earthquake at intervals of one week. 
| Another big shock has been recorded somewhere 
in East Indies on February 15. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR STUDY OF EARTHQUAKES 
; pes ; : 

The Instruments which are used in recording 
and studying earthquake motions are known as 


Photograph , of a Seismograph 


seismographs. 


rr 

The type gener F 
: . . all S 9 
is shown in a y used in India 


The place inside the 
rbance giving rise to 
place is known 
the point on the 
e the focus is 
oned above the 
5 compresses the rocks and 
a twisting motion and these two 
spread out throughout the volume of 
the surface, They 


enotes primary, 
isturbance reaching 
7 to a third class of waves 
ee mace of the earth into violent 
undulations. They are known as the surface 


raves, They are the slowest but most destructive but 
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they quickly get weaker "an ae 
farther and farther mas DA on, 
this has been clearly illustrat | Pien 
panying diagram. Of the three E w 
or the P-waves travel with a 
six miles per second, The 


DISTANT SHOCK 
SEE i 
S P 


Diagram 


S-waves are slower and the surface wave 
are called L-waves (large waves) are still $ 
having respectively about half and one-thir 
speed of the P-waves. Therefore, in anyè 
graph, the primary waves are first 1 
having come first and are known as pela 
tremors. Then come the secondary Male 
are more violent, and closely following t 
surface Ji-wayes which cause f roni 
The farther is the seismograph placed ‘ 
earthquake, the greater will be Be 
between the primary, secondary sae" 
waves. In fact, a knowledge © te DA satiat 
enables the seismologists to oalon of ki 
from his station the earthquake E 
The Seismograph record of Bihar 
obtained at the Colaba 


reprodu 


wert 
clearly shows that three sets of wave g in UM 
one after the other. The differen ey fh 
between the P and the S-waves the pican 
from which the distance of AO es 
Colaba comes out to be 950 ™ 


record taken at Calcutta was Dept 


Allahabad at the request of the -of 
Physics by Dr. S. N. Sen, Direct ac 


Observatory, but this is not 1 
the station: being close 
bance, the apparatus was pu 

from the records of adess 
Dr. Sen calculated the G 
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"h Distances from other seismographic stations 
P ainitirly calculated: Kodaikanal 1400 
Peder 150 miles, Kew (London) 4600 miles. 
h distances, Dr. Roy calculated the 
slurbances to be roughly located at 
ingitule 86° 15' East, and at the parallel 
iule 26° 15' North, which is a point a 
ithe east of Sitamari just on the Nepal 
This location agrees with the findings of 
port, for the region round Sitamari 
rel most But probably the disturbance 
tover a large area as in the earthquake 


waves 
still 


ae tal position of the epicentre can 
1 trom one Sti 
e ground mo 


i also 
ation from the direction 
ves, and the distance of 
method is to 
' a P diera 
tion | method o ding 

tt the epicentral tract is by ahaa 
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dies down only gradually, After a great 
disturbance, a series of milder shocks of varying 
intensities may continue for months or even 
years, because small adjustments of the earth's 
crust continue to take place and some time is- 
needed to attain a stable equilibrium. This has 
also been the experience in Bihar. These after- 
shocks are rarely dangerous. In Indian 
seismographs have been installed at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Agra, Kodukanal and Dehra Dan and 
are keeping records of earthquakes. But India 
as a whole has no seismological laboratory on 
the scale Japan or Italy has organized. In fact, 
these two countries suffer from more disastrous 
types of earthquakes than India, Here is a list 
of some terrible earthquakes which have vi 
these countries, A great Japanese earth ike = 
in 1703 is said to have taken a toll of 200,000 _ 
lives. One in 1880 remined the city of Yokohama 
and led to the immediate | establishment of the 
Japanese Seismological Society. The Mino-Owari è 
disaster of 1891 cost about 10,000 lives, Still 
fresh in our memory is the terrible earthquake ; 
of 1923 in which abia ALR T killed. 
sides these, Japan has been visited by severe 
ee a in 1830, 1847 and 1896. Like Japan, 
Italy too has been the victim of many destructive 
earthquakes from time immemorial. Among — 
those which occurred in recent years are the - 
Calabrian earthquake of 1783 in which s 
violent shocks were felt within a period of 
month anda half; the Neapolitan earth 
of 1857 which has already been mentioned. 
the terrible Messina disaster of 1908 
destroyed about a hundred thousand liv 
two minutes is an event of st 
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astrologers have 4 


edict earthquakes? The 3 
is | is paid them, the 


ready answer. If something 
self-constituted agents of planetary gods, they 
would intercede with the gods on behalf of 
mankind, But the scientists’ tale regarding this 
enquiry must sound like Cassandra's prophecies. 
As we have seen, the earthquakes are caused by 
internal movements in the earth’s crust, and 
the sun, the mioon or the planets have nothing 
to do with them. The forees which give rise to 
the quakes will remain present till probably 
mankind passes away from this globe, as so 
many other forms of lives have disappeared 
within geological periods. So earthquakes will 
come and cause devastation and it will never 
be possible to prevent them. The only service 
which science may render is their prediction in 


advance. x 
Even now the astrological almanacs, which 
exert so much influence on the minds of the 


superstitious public, contain an annual list of 
predictions. They predict numerous things im 
safely vague terms, and lucky coincidence is 
mightily boomed while the failures are forgotten. 
This article is not meant for those who would 
prefer to consult these encyclopaedias of 
superstition for earthquake prediction. The 
absurd methods and ridiculous beliefs of the 
almanac-makers are, however, far below being 
honoured with scientific criticism. = 

Scientists unlike astrologers or almanac-makers 
are keenly conscious of their limitations. They 
have to confess that in spite of their best efforts 
the prediction of. earthquakes has not yet been 
achieved. But there are hopeful lines along 
which progress is being made. As the danger 
mainly lies along the existing faults, a great 
part of the problem would be solved if all the 
major faults could be completely located. When 
they are visible on the surface they can be 
mapped out by geological survey but as they 
are usually hidden underground far below the 
soil a simple survey is not of much use. 


Nowadays, extensive surveys of these faults 
are being carried out with the aid of the gravity- 
variometer, a very sensitive apparatus invented by 
Baron yon Eotvos of Hungary, which enables us 
to find out extremely small yariations in the value 
of gravity in different directions. If the gravity 
is found to increase in a certain direction, it is 
presnmed that below the soil, there are heavy 


nee if it decreases, the conclusion is that 

alluvia extends over great depths, or there is 

some underground cavity. In this way, the 
73 


Japanese have been survey} mi 
ss ying their island, ; 
have found. that their country is situated an 
m length a yery dangerous fault parallel to 
he a-coast whose movements øi ʻi 
ree ae earthquakes. * pee” 
Another method of locating dangerous 
fi us fa 
depends on the fact that, before = great ee 
trophe takes place much smaller movements 
frequently occur all along the fault. These minor 
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disturbances can be accurate ; K 
seismographs, and from a Jaate 
graph records, the position and ie tan: S 
fault in question can be quite definit ile o ; 
Unfortunately however, the mere H y ase 
faults solves only the problem of ra at il 
problem of ‘when’ defies the sae un | 
Many attempts have been made a cin | 
periodicity in the occurrence- of earth ae Í 
several periods of various lengths “he a | 
discovered. These, however, do not ak be 
destructive earthquakes and are, therefore a 
general interest. It has been said that oiky 
northern hemisphere, big earthquakes tend r 1 
more frequently after intervals of 11, 29. 33 i) | 
years. The phases of the moon which loon f 
f 


large in astrology and in the imaginations of 
superstitious people, like the full moon oi 
new moon, or the conjunctions of planets have} 
been found to have any connection with e 
quakes. 

It has been suggested that just before as) 
along some interval crack takes place, somes: 
of distortions might be observed on the sun} | 
with the help of some vertical pillars planei | 
the ground. la 


Sf 


Any earthquake, however severe it may by | 
rarely directly responsible for any loss a 
All the deaths are generally due to collaps | 
heavy buildings made of brick or stone, a 
now common in all modern towns. . Thertw 
practical method to lessen the destructivere j 
an earthquake is to choose proper sites i í 
design buildings in such a way that : 
resist the strongest shocks. These ae 
site and design should be specially borne af 
by the house-builders and one on A 
northern India which has repeatedly, 
victim of earthquake disasters. 1) 
engineering colleges include a spee 

these problems. It has been ae 
experience that buildings built ET 
more damaged than those built 
therefore, in choosing a site, 

avoided as far as possible. i 
unsupported sides, like the edge 2 
a river, should also be avoice 
design it has been seen Im Japan 
severe earthquake of 1923, 
and the buildings of reinforce h 
shock well, while the ordinary, pri 
were completely destroyed. 
which followed, the wooden 
burnt up. It may, therefore, 
buildings of reinforced _ concre ema 
construction in an earthquake Famous sel 
houses are the next best. The th 
Prof, Milne sums up his views 
“Having obtained our site, we 
the two general systems .0 mutate t 
give so much rigidity to & © a “erect 
be likened to a steel box 7 ©, 
which is light but which has 
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shock was felt practically over the whole of 
North India and the loss of life was very 
heavy, being estimated at about 20,000. Besides 
these recent disturbances, many earlier Indian 
earthquakes too are on record. One earthquake 
which occurred in 1737 is said to have taken a 
toll of three hundred thousand lives. (This 
number is likely to be very much exaggerated). 
The city of Delhi, and particularly the Delhi 
Fort, received considerable damage due to an 
earthquake in 1719. The city of Agra was pro- 
bably partially ruined due to the same cause in 
the sixteenth century, just after its foundation 
by Sikandar Lodi in 1490. There is also a local 
tradition at Allahabad that the old town of 
Pratisthan which stood to the east of the 
modern city was destroyed by an earthquake. 
Besides these earthquakes which are on 
record, there may be others which haye probably 
passed into mythology and I am taking the 


ON LOYALTY 
By FRANK C. BANCROFT 


| 
NYONE cndeavouring to take the 
ethical side of life seriously is 
eventually struck by the intimate 
relationship between virtues and 
vices, a relationship, imdeed, which often 


makes an identical act seem praiseworthy and 
reprehensible to to persons of equally good 
character. Perhaps no complex of human 
attitudes more eloquently illustrates the point 
than those which cluster | 
“loyalty.” Generally reckoned to be a sood 
thing, not a little canbe said to prove that 
it is far from being the royal road to ev 
thing desirable in lite. W 
effort to assay it, as far 
bearing upon both 


ery- 
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ang i ] to the janitor 
asking what, in their opinions, were the six 
most important words in the English language 
I repared independently, six of the lists ae 
loyalty” the leading position, which at least 
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ole-time religion—it’s good ; 


; enough fo’ me.’ 
Is it good enough, i 


Bec ; necessarily ? The question 
is, if anything, a more serious one than that 
of national patriotism. Most of the time one’s 
PRE: a a country are quiescent and 
demand little thought : i n Pes 
thing today itis a ae ae ee 
C: S 3 a me as a 
whole and can never for a moment be left 
aside. Saying the old religion “is good enough 
for me” is tantamount to parading the fact 
that in every thought, attitude and deed one 
has bound up his judgment ina little packet 
and handed it over to the past, quite regardless 
of the offerings of the present or the intellec- 
tual and spiritual allurements of the future. 
Many of us are related as students, profes- 
sors, directors, or alumni to some institution 
or other of higher education. Should we be 
loyal to it, andif so, how? It so happens 
that my own university in America flagrantly 
violates two principles which I personally hold 
dear; itis one of the very few great uni- 
versities which has never admitted a Negro 
student and never means to; and it is support- 
ed from its oldest foundation-stone to its 
newest collegiate gothic pinnacle by. the 
endowments of super-affluent capitalists, a 
class I dislike. Should I wish to send a son 
of mine to a place which excludes one of the 
greatest sectors of the American population. 
and should I year after year pay class insur- 
ance which goes to swell the already tremen- 
dous endowments? Is it disloyal of me thus 
to write about my Alma Mater in the public 
press? A similar saw can be quoted in this 
connection, one which for some time has been 
quoted in America against perfervid college 
loyalty : “Pd die for dear old Rutgers. As 
one looks back over the class-reunions he has 
seen in his own university, he can think of 
many middle-aged men for whom college 
loyalty was the warmest affection enshrine 
their breasts. This might be regarded aS 
earnest. of a deeply loyal nature; or, on the 
other hand, it might seem to some 
indicati 
ies ha 
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Tata Steel, how much and what kind of loyalty 
is forthcoming from him? Must he praise 
everything which they do, make, or say, even 
when he believes the exact contrary ? And 
is it indecorous for him to say in public what 
he believes about their’ major policies? In 
the negative this much can be said: ‘There is 
a possible philosophy of employment which 
would call only for a man discharging the 
duties for which he was engaged to the utmost 
of his ability; meanwhile he is free to think 
and say what he wishes about the whole, it 
being ‘clearly understood, of course, that he 
runs the risk of being discharged as a result. 
Has a high official in the Public Works 
Department the right to publish adverse facts 
about the Education Department, or does the 
fact thatthe receives a salary from H. M. I. G. 
mean that he forfeits the right to an opinion 
in public on any and all of its departments ? 
Put in its broadest sense the question 
becomes: When a business concern 
purchases the services of a man, does it also 
purchase his conscience, his intelligence, and 
his human right to express himself in public ? 


Lastly, we come to the most difficult arena 
of life in which to compute the yalue of 
loyalty, č. e. that of the family. In India, 
where families ramify indefinitely and where 
loyalty to them has traditionally been con- 
sidered one of the very great virtues, the issue 
is an even greater one than in the West, 
where it is severe enough. There are many 
kinds of family loyalty, including obligation 
to pay back to parents economic hardships 
borne by them in the child’s infancy ; shaping 
one’s life so as to carry on the family’s 
traditions and aims ; 
parents in marriage; and upholding a family 


= member when one knows that he is entirely 


the wrong. his aspect of loyalty reaches 
ts apogee in marriage, and if it can be shown 
that even here complete loyalty is not 


necessarily a good thing, perhaps this will 
vate that the other relationships can also — 


_ bear inspection. We will leave aside such 
matters as the rapidly-growing acceptance of 
divorce in the West, and experimentation with 

irial-marriage (both of which are corollaries 


to the proposition that instantaneous, complete, — 


and eternal loyalty are not, necessarily involve 
n marriage). Let us think of a single pa’ 
s CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Ka 
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men who were willing to lay aside lesser 
pea EH E to the one great 
me, ioe ee K frecing of their countries. 

i e the Jesuits. Some time 
back it was my pleasure to meet a group of 
young Jesuit fathers in Kurseong. Most of 
them Were my countrymen, and they hada 
warm affection for their motherland, but it was 
nothing as compared with the deep fire of their 
loyalty to the Catholic Church. For centuries 
Jesuits have known no jungle too thick to 
penetrate, no desert too dry to traverse, and 
no sea too wide to encircle, in their effort to 
carry the Gospel to the whole world. Whether 
or not one can agree with their theology, he 
cannot deny that they have brought great 
blessings, both temporal and spiritual, to 
millions of needy people. Even college loyalty 
has something to say for it, especially when it 
represents a forward step in widening loyalties. 

I can remember three girls at a student 
Christian conference in America who took a 
considerable plunge in deciding that they 
should stop being loyal to. their sororities — 
(women’s fraternities) and begin to be loyal 
to the greater good of their university as a 
whole ! í 

But there is a possible loyalty beyond any- 
or all of these, and it is its adherents who are 
sometimes branded disloyal by members of the — 
other cults. It is the loyalty to truth in its 
fulness and to mankind in its entirety. If 
one once admits that individual development 
is along lines of expanding loyalties, it is the 
only logical stopping place. Many who would 
not feel particularly guilty in jeopardizing — 
American business interests might stop ab 
economic practices and standards which 4 
endanger the well-being of man as a tribe. 
Likewise, those who will not in all cases and 
under all conditions obey their paren will 
might prove considerably interested in meast 
to humanize child-birth or to provide 
pensions. And even those who 
ereeds and churches may still 
siderable thirst for the tru oe 
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in, realizing that there are at least two kinds 
of good life on the earth ; that which is 
attached and that which is unattached. There 
has always been the “holy” man and the 
“vorldly” man. Few of us today would care 
to be either holy or worldly, but there is 
nevertheless a good deal of meaning in the 
ideas behind the words. Some will be agri- 
culturists and herdsmen and some explorers, 
and both will contribute to human economy. 
But none will entirely fall into cither group, 
at least none whom we shall take seriously. 


——— 


HE All-India Art Exhibition held in the 
Indian Museum this year attracted consider- 
A able notice owing to some extraordinary 
features associated with its success. Calcutta is 
accustomed to exhibitions and pageants every 
yew during the X’mas holidays and a huge 
public flock to the many attractions of the city. 
Some art-exhibitions also naturally open their 
doors at this time, when the season is in full 
Swing. The All-India Art Exhibition held this 
year owes its inception to some new ideals. It 
was held under the auspices of the Academy of 
F ine Arts—an institution recently started in 
Calcutta. Tt invoked a storm of resentment in 
some other parts of India for no other reason 
than that it ventures to crystalize an All-India 
reanization consolidating the multifarious art 
‘activities of India as a whole, One would have 
scarcely suspected that any such institution whose 
avowed object was an adjustment of the vast 
field of „Art could arouse jealousy or heart- 
burning in any other place. Coteries and cliques 
there must be here and there and new schools or 
passing vogues must exact their homage in their 
_ own ways. There could, however, be no question 
Place to study all these movements as 
trom year to year is a necessity. A vast 
of artactivities is controlled by the 
: of British India and those of the 
ae A should not be allowed to 
1€, tor their co-operation is a sý 
non to the success of any "All-India Art Exhibit 
tion worth the name, The success of this year’s 
affair could be gauged by the fact that the 
leading Indian Princes not only graced the 
_ Exhibition with their fen de 
their warm 


patronage; Their Excellencies the 
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presence but extended to 
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Jzustinable draws. The nations of the world 
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‘[aimtel with problems that were unknown and 
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s intends! | “9 express their new experience in fresh terms 
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outburst reverberated 
Japan the world 
through the shado 


jn no small measure. In 
realized a new transfiguration 
are ? ; ws of her wonderful art, which 
visionaries stirred with hashish of modernism 
hurried to offer to the world. China also came 
forward with a grim response born of a realization 
of actualities which 


a gave no quarter to effete and 
antiquated dreams. There is no scope for idling 
away with fantastic dreams, finding 


ay wit ic n solacein a 
pigtail philosophy offering a questionable solution— 


nor a fez-worship within the harem of a Turkish 
bath following the smoky trails emerging out of 
pipe and conjuring up Arabian N ights with demons 
coming of pitchers. These were the lullabies 
to soothe the orientals of yesterday and keep them 
out of harm’s ways. The epoch of ‘shorts and 
shirts’ however spells a new philosophy eyen in 
the East where the new generation has hurried 
forth from his home in the quest of a new mirage 
in the burning sands and under a scorching sun : 
Who knows what glad tidings of great joy await 
these new pilgrims on their journey ? 


The role of India in these new settings must, 
therefore, be seriously considered. Is she to 
remain outside the pale of the new march ? 
Should her artist while away their precious soul- 
force in search of touchstone lost for ever? It 
is a pleasure to find in this Exhibition silent forces 
at work which reveal the unity and the univer- 
sality of the growing world-consciousness. Even 
India seems to be suffering from the malady of 
the world and she seems to be anxious to 
express herself in the new language of art that is 
getting itself broadcasted from day to day. The 
world is nearer today to man than at any time in 
past history ; swift means of locomotion, of 
transference of news, in fact, of expression as a 


whole have worked out a new miracle undreamt 


of yesterday. These must have their reflex in 
the shaping of a common culture today. The 
age of machine is exacting its toll of victims 
and while it is effecting a new metamorphosis in 


international relationship through breakdowns 


outside and unemployment at home its inyasion 
of our hearths and homes has none the less been 


less acute. In India a curious amalgam of ideas 
and an indecision of thought hound every home 
in no uncertain ways. Some of her people are 
yet found to harp on the glory of yesterday and 


thus create a type of pseudo-orientalism bi 
on mock sentiments which are taken 
seriously. The western partiality for oriental c 
produced a type of commercial ar De 
and the same has happened in Ini o 
the other hand, every home is getting k 
up—there could be no de ] 
hotographs turned out 
ailed in every hom 
raph—the most 
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therefore, . seems, to have got suffocated 5 with the 
pressure of .this new lure. This is leading | to, a 
steady deterioration of the creative impulse itse £ 
The call of beauty fails under the cireun stances 
to function ina normal way if the artists are 
harnessed to produce things after defunct forms. 
The age that has ebbed away must not dictate the 
terms of the figuration, of today.. The violation 
of natural laws leads to a chaos which could 
never be remedied easily. There is no question 


about . the exceeding beauty of creations of the 
classic age, but unfortunately the . realities of 


today are different. Tn this Exhibition we find some 
of the artisis tackling these new problems with 
courage and vigour. Indian culture, however, must 
have always in it the creative flayour and aroma of 
ages gone by and even in expressions through 
the aesthetic language of today that aroma is 
not lost and the subtleties - of Indian, psychology 
leave their muslin-like impress, Even in the 
field of portraiture an Indian artist offer rhythmic 
qualities which it would be difficult to.. encounter 
elsewhere. This Exhibition furnishes us with 
an idea as to how India might contribute to the 
4 wealth of creative beauty in the terms of the 
modem age. In fact, one gets astonished at 
the achievements of some of the young artists. 
The black-and-whites, water-colours ‘and the 
i etchings reveal successful fields in which the 

artists have used their brush with success. In 

fact, the new nationalism of India is really 

working itself out in a sphere in which the world 

can appreciate her at her best. The West, in fact, 

offers her the hand of fellowship in this new 

brotherhood in the realm of beauty. To omit 


= 


i these new types of expressions from the category 
i of modern expression even in India means a 
i Jamentable blindness to realities that must have 


_ world of a Shakespeare, an Angelo or a Dante 
5 

in the East—but a world intensely alj 
burning with the rush of live ollre a 
forces dashing past us and suffocating us by 
their urge—should be the immediate concern of 
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this age. In India the problems of the world 
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and their expressions take a new 
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of ethnic forms—all crowd the canyassii 
bewildering way. In no single centre ofif 
world could one find rhythmic wonders of sf) 
divergent types. The artists of the 
therefore always flock to India for insp 
Itis proper that her artist too shoulda 
the fountain of her expressive - beauty, I 
expressions of India. must not satisly meriti ireas 
lovers of the antique and the curious m i 
to stifle the inspiration of the passing houn 
organizers of the Academy have however 
sufficient scope not only to the nen 
wielding modern weapons but also to the 
enthusiasts of the orthodox _ orienta g. 
Promod Chatterji, Sarada  Ubil, Run i 
Chakravarty, Bhuban, Barman and others ar 
to occupy. a decent niche with their: hauntint 
The charming presentations f ar i 
idealism always find a response in, Hs, 
for the present age is to some 0 US fd 
of. the worst type. Like kirtan miao i 
poetry and old folk-paintings, pa disnisel 


of their own that could never 
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Roy’s archaic school T 
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Left, Grandmother's Pet. By Rash Behary Datta 
Above. Cluster of Huts (Muzaffarpur). 
By Jogesh Chandra Sinha 
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ungrudging -labour -in this’ connection, -The well- 
known artist Mr. Atul Bose has heen a leadine spirit 
m connection with the organization not only of the 
Academy. of Fine ‘Arts started’. under happy 
auspices but -also of » its offspring, eg “the AIE 
India Art, Exhibition. which- has been accepted as 
a great venture of the day. One hears that the 
sale. of the pictures brought in a sum of nearly 
25,000 rupees: whichis not a mean sum -for poor 
artists suffering. from’neglect and poverty. In fact, 
it has been a great achievement which ‘as catered 
to the spiritual hunger of the people and has 
been instrumental ‘in offering the greatest possible 
support to artists of all“ types in these days of 
depression. We hope that the Academy would 
continue its: beneficent: activities in’ these lines in 
future as well. 


LIQUIDAT ON OF ILLITERACY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Dr. G. S. KHATR; M. A. (Bombay), A. m. (Columbia), Ph. D. (NEw Yorr) 


Eoveatioy For ALL 


HEN T visited the headquarters | of- 


te riauidation of Illiteracy Society 
_scow, the directors told me a 
touching e 
Rear a 
Tes store with a big 
saw this 
but the bio’ 
Ohare e big bold 
net the litera eens to her. 
RON eracy cirolae 
ke walked in n circles. 
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c transformation going 


Population of the 


Soviet 
educational 
a Te Within less 
bees out the shame 
& peopl Clety. In 1917, 
itea, P'e could not read 
: Saree of strenuous 
is _ teracy has. been 

ae ae Tois includes 
ane. We: m remote 

e of igen unfortunate 
Ring the letters 


sign a: 


She: 
After three ' 


Could read the. sign- » 


when they were young. Now the school is 
being brought within their reach. Take an 
evening walk through any of the city streets 
in Russias; you -will see hundreds of grown- 
up people going busily with brief-cases in 
their hands. They “are going to school. If 
you peep through the lighted windows: opening 
on the streets, you will see one or two schools 
in: each block. : Men and women are sitting 
with. books and writing materials in front of 
them. ` Thousands: of such evening classes 
are scattered all over the country—in factories, 
on the farms, in. the red army, wherever 
three or more people can come together and 
learn the mysteries of the three R’s. 


LITERACY UNDER THE CZARS 

Today the Russian people seem to be 
hungry for education. For centuries, they 
were kept in ignorance and illiteracy by the 
Imperial Government of the Tsars and their 
bureaucracy. Occasionally there was an en 
lightened monarch who favoured educa 
and introduced some free schools. Bt 
the whole education was looked upon 
suspicion. The rulers were afra 
would only help the forces 
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among the people. Shishkov, the Educational 
Minister of Alexander I, revealed the mind 
of the Russian rulers when he said, “To teach 
the mass of people or even the majority of 
them how to read, will bring more harm than 
good.” No wonder that in the scale of Western 
nations, Russia stood lowest in the field 
of education. In 1904, the percentage of 
school-going population was three in Russia, 
as. contrasted with. twenty-three in the 
U.S. A. nineteen in Germany and sixteen 
in France and England. A few free schools 
imparted instruction in religion and; in the 
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three R's but attendance was never compulsory. 
Lhe major part of the time was devoted to the 
teaching of orthodox religion. Every teacher 
had to take charge of fifty to ninety children ! 
a control and inspection of a suspicious 
ureaueraey was 80 thorough that it crushed 
out of the system everything that had the 
possibility of enlightening the people. 


PTC AN y ` ¢ 
EDUCATION as a Socrat Toor, 


Educational change follows in the foot- 
steps of a political change. The United 
States, after their separation from England 
started on a new experiment of democratic 
education. When the monarchy colla sed 
and a new form of Government was cape in 
Germany, the old educational system ag 
overhauled. The recent National Socialistic 
regime in : Germany is ushering in drastic 
changes in‘the educational programme. The 
same is true of Fascist Italy. In Russia, the 
political change of 1917 was followed by a 
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change on all fronts, including eda 
no other country has the cultura] “Catig he 
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The Russian leaders were fa au 
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workers of this cultural . enterprise. The 
dynamic force of the activity is shown by the 
military terminology borrowed for a peaceful 
propaganda. The departments of the District 


Om MERMA 
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Councils are called ‘brigades’ and the voluntary 
teachers are called the ‘Cultural Army’. 

I visited some of the centres where this 
work is carried on, and there found persons 
of all ages, men and women. The dirccting 
and organizing work is generally undertaken 
by elderly persons and the responsibility of 
teaching is accepted by the Komsomols. This 
is an organization of the party for young 
people of the age of thirteen to twenty-four. 
These youths attend to their school or college 
work during the day, and devote their evening 
time to social work, literacy being the main — 
item at present. While I was in Moscow last _ 
October, I visited a Seéondary School by day. 


in the evening, I again vis 
night and found the buildi 
beings.. - the 
fifty boys 
to cighi 
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and two or three others were making some 
impressive arguments. The Russian language 
seems especially fitted for fluent speech! A 
teacher was sitting at the back among the 
boys and girls, but he did not. say a word. 
The guide explained to me the proceedings of 
the meeting. The boys and girls were working 
to promote literacy in their district. ‘The 
work was not progressing satisfactorily. So 
the pupils were trying to find out ways by 
which they could discharge their social 
responsibility more efficiently. 

These are the people that are helping to 
liquidate the illiteracy of the backward and 
ignorant masses of Russia. Sometimes, these 
young teachers are physically so small for 
their work, that they have to take a chair 
under their feet to reach the blackboard and 
write letters for their grown-up pupils. It is 
funny, but unique for its sincerity. To 
conduct literacy circles, voluntary teachers 
ought to have necessary qualifications. They 
must have had at least four years of schooling 
to teach the first stage adult students and 
seven years of previous education to teach 
classes of second stage literaey. Teachers 
have to pass also through training courses that 
give them some elements of pedagogy and 
teaching methods. í 

The age of students learning at these 
centres of literacy ranges all the way from 
sixteen to fifty. In the beginning they are 
very pessimistic about their ability to learn 
at this age. . As the veil of mystery over the 
letters is lifted up, they grow more and more 
confident. No fees are charged, and even 
books are supplied free. Owing to the greater 
percentage of illiteracy among women, most 
of the work is done among them. When 
mothers cannot go out of their houses, social 
nurses visit them at home to give the necessary 
training. 

Eighteen months is the minimum time 
required to make a person literate, with nine 
to eleven hours of work per week. The New 
moe ge only six days. 

tu 2 hese 
before site a T Meshes 
: i ate of literacy. The 
first stage is reached after nine months when 
the adult student finishes the two years work 
of children. A test is given in simple reading 
and elementary arithmetic. ‘The second stage 
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comes after eighteen months when th 
has ñnished the four years curricu] e 
elementary school. He is given m 
in fluent reading, gr aK 
and geography. . 
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The force of this statement will be reli; 
when it is known that the text-books for at! 
education deal with contemporary 
political, and economic problems and socia ih 
ideas. The apathy and indifference oft iir ; 
masses towards learning is the gi 
difficulty in such a movement, especia 
India. “Russia overcomes this obstat 
creating an environment whereby the far 
and the workers feel that some vil 
experiences are awaiting “them when i 
learn to read and write. To stimulate Hf; y 1 
desire for learning, various program al etn 
organized. in addition to the regular vos 
There are excursions to local museums n j 
libraries, discussious, and the a fet 
wall newspaper which is-practically ^ 
of every organization. 
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Literacy is an instrument for building up 
a common ideology among people to hold 
them together for a common purpose. The 
printed word is a powerful ‘means of 
communication in the twentieth century, but 
ninety-two per cent of India’s people are still 
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unable to make -use of it for: their enlighten- 
ment.. The farmers and workers of Western 
countries are raising up their educational 
level. - This is bound. to.affect the modes of 
material production and the standards of life. 
Can the: illiterate farmers and workers’ of 
India stand - competition. with - them? To 
make the whole Indian -population literate 
would take.more than. two generations even 
through the immediate introduction of free 
and compulsory education. ‘To accomplish 
the same task ina single generation, it must 
be organized as a mass movement. If the 
call comes from the right direction, the’ spirit 
of voluntary effort and youthful enthusiasm 
are present in India. 


MR. K. P. JAYASWAL AT THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


| pE Arthur Berriedale Keith, writing to the 
i President on the papers of the Sixth Session 
ij held at Patna, observes (31-1-34) : 
I have glanced at a number of the articles from 
which I learn with pleasure that, as India is 
prepared to take over the control of her government 
from British hands, so she is'` amply endowed to 
carry on, apart from Western aid, research into the 
jj inexhaustible mass of records of Indian achievement 
3 in literature, thought, science, architecture and 
{ history. This is all the more desirable, Since in 
f this country there is clearly visible a diminished 
interest in research, and since it is clearly easier 
to accumulate in India the necessary material for 
serious research. 

The contribution of Indian scholarship at the 
last (seventh) session of the Conference, held at 
Baroda, will be found still more striking. 

The presidential address of Mr. Jayaswal 
was heard with rapt attention by an audience of 
some two thousand: people’ gathered-on the floor 
and the galleries. of the magnificent Hall of the 
Nyayamandir (the Baroda High Court); His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad, himself a 
finished speaker, at the close of Mr. Jayaswal’s 
address broke the printed programme by taking 
the President's permission to speak once more, 
and in an extempore speech which was appreciated 
more than even His Highness’ first address, 
declared that the President had marched from 
point to point in triumph as his name implied. 


H. H. rar MAHARAJA Garxwap’s OPENING 
ADDRESS 


His Highness Shrimant Sayaji Rao II, 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, made the occasion 
of the presilential address a state affair. His 
Nyayamandir was tastefully decorated and at its 
Rajput gate was held the State \aubat music. 
The President arrived and was received at 4-45 P.M. 
after the audience had taken their seat An 

interval passed after the arrival of the President ; 
His Highness accompanied by Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba arrived in State in his famous 
gold coach drawn by four black Arab horses 
escorted by a body-guard of horsemen. The 
itio Anthem of the Gaikwad was played 

; ‘the Í ads es Bet cel m presence, 

ghnesses were le a Sei e 

to the platform of the President. oe emer 
n opening the Conference as 


pi c its patron, 
His Highness gave a survey of the feld of 
research in general lying before the 


country. 
pointe 
work of publishing texts 
own Oriental Institute 


described his “own humble efforts” and 
out the vastness of the 
yet lying ahead of his 
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He struck a novel note in Pointing o a al 
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The same note of originality 
his cosmopolitan 
culture : 


While we Indians should know our own hist 
to see it in proper perspective, it has to be studi 
as a part of Asiatic history and requires at 
same time some insight into the cross fertilizat 
of cultures and the migration of races both es 
wards and westwards, with the consequent conii 3 
and synthesis of cultures. It is time our universiiė f F Aa 
appreciated this aspect of modern education. Te} © Pih 
countries of ‘Asia must understand one os E indns 
and prepare to work out a new partnership in t al 
light of past cultural relations. : 
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he said that he was rel 
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Oriental Conference, had just ©, 
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which Prof. Levi said that since ilio 
Tndian scholarship in 
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its, can, almost all of The sands of Rajputana and certain sites in the 
jan sava! pest scientific journals Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. | 
nthe There lies an immense task of sorting and collating 


the mass of material recovered and of deci i 
7 Of tke 3 covered and of deciphering 
scholars to the study the new documents. This task almost ceases to be 
Son Indian as we understand it today. Without a 
du are the twin pulses of that broader ie beyond the pale of [ndia proper 
ind known as Aryan civilization. waving deen brought within the ambit of our 
h a Tanji the two were united Inquiry, we cannot attain a solution. Yet, here I 
Sir as a constant reminder of may tell you my personal conviction that the 
aves, of our Oriental Confer- solution of Tace-origins and the identification of 
the ee am glad to see, is being thig ancient civilization will be found in the 
ļ in modern Persia which has uranas. e Puranas are amongst the most 
“Dawood, the leading Persian ancient documents on race-history, and the tradition 
whom we have elected as and data embodied therein go back to the Flood 
\ | Presidents. and even earlier. The Flood recorded in the 
ad eot our Satapatha Brahmana Js the greatest landmark in 
] agro PERIOD AND THE FLOOD me fogs aat sete Oe idr te Flood 
Pre-His : 3 $ as been prove O be a historical fact by 
Timing to the field of Indology proper Dr. Woolley’s excavations. The area of the Flood 
- thou iseal observed : was certainly the continuous land from Mesopotamia 
a Jay ork has suddenly taken a new turn. to Rajputana, and there is the common tradition 
Ag Wa new orientation has come into play. at both ends of this area, embodied in the ancient 
- A lers recently come to light, are refusing literatures of the Semites and the Hindus. Our 
n histon, Min eeostaphical boundaries of the present or dynastic history in the Puranas almost begins 
i ut Bia “India. ‘The Indus script is claiming a from the ay and thei Maneno Dar civilization 
SA Ah. ; re ar `; 1s a post-Flood event. Here I may mention th 
allwide range. It seems that we are on the 3 a | ; y e 
x of the conclusion that the script on the seals discovery made by Mr. Karandikar that there 
at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro is closely 1s a positive statement in the Puranas that the 
fosigns recorded from Elam, Cyprus, Crete Narmada valley was not affected by the Flood. In 
probably further. We see on the horizon a the Narmada valley we may, therefore, expect to 
o anois f Cit which seems to have lighted the lands from find evidence of a civilization which may vie with 
ip mif Indus up to the Atlantic. And if this is that of the Nile valley in antiquity. The Puranas 
sublished, the credit of the discovery will that are the richest documents on the . race-movements 
y be that E z g i 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. in India and its adjacent West. They possess a 
7 at : p 
was the conclusion already detailed knowledge of the Central Asian geography 


lath. Since then, Mr. Piccoli which goes back at least to the second millennium 
quary, November, 1933) has pointed before the Christian era. The task of properly 
ntity of our Indus signs with the interpreting Indian texts, in the light of our 
Signs found on ancient pottery and archeological finds, requires special training in 
3 Etruria, M. Guillaume de Assyriology and -cognate subjects. It is now 

per published in the Bulletin de becoming clear that-the history of our own country 
vancarse des Amis de P Orient -is intimately connected with the history of the rest 


« “aris, Musee Guimet] has shown of the Ancient East, lying to the west of India, 

ur exactly in the-same form and that the truly Ancient Indian History “passes 

lng ean, Ty aa the Easter Island in the beyond the control of the Indianist. Our Indi n 
© inscription itself, we have discovered scholar, if they aspire to the glory of interpreting 
al A Vikramkhol, in the district history from this wider stand-point, will have 
ve plates of which have been to acquire knowledge of the science of Etamite, 
33 ato W. Oldham. -in the Mesopotamian and Western Asian archeology. States 
TAN p Etat cost, from copies and Universities ought to send out and train 

ref (hiya SYM. This the authorities of special students for the task. 
itera hiveen the Tone Seems to show a ai : ‘ 
a tints that our views. Script and Brahmi. Hisroric PERIODS 
i n 


p RE 
rae mad pally revised, This Rats f 
y à i brought face to face 
anes frostanding civiliza- 
S of which Di adia to the 


North and) Wuteady been 


Continuing Mr. Jayaswal said : 


ming down to the historic periods, welcome 
ey ais been brought to Vent recently, At 
‘Mahasthan in the district. of Bogra, North Bengal, 

a small tablet on a pices of white stone has been 
orth-Western found. It is a secular document composed in the 
Maurya Imperial Vernacular. Its letter fe 
agree with the Sohgaura copper-plate on 
extend the hand and with the early forms of Asol 
iVilizatian see . Seems on the other....The document is 
odbe te 
sago in ae of Katniawad 

c : a 
Mahabiagaco sidered ane 
as compiled. 
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same purpose which is achieved today by printing 
a hand-bill. This document also provides against 
drought (wsagume=ushmagame) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both 
these notifications, in my opinion, refer to the 
prolonged or repeated drought occurring in the 
reien of Emperor Chandragupta Maurya. The 
Soheaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudh, called the Ministers 
of Sravasti. These two Provincial Governments to 
the north of the Ganges were under Maurya 
Ministers as opposed to Viceroyalties where a 
prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled in 
the name of the Emperor, e. g.,at Takshasila, 
Ujjain, and other places. We further gather an 
important piece of information that the North 
Bengal people at the time were caned Sam-Vangiyas, 
i. e,  confederated community like that of the 
Lichchavis, Sakyas and others, and were evidently 
a people allied to them, a non-Brahmanical | Aryan 
community. ‘These are the first administrative 
inscriptions embodying a governmental order that 
we get of the Maurya times. These two orders carry 
the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of 
a century before Asoka. On the Sohgaura plate 
there is a royal monogram devised for the name 
of “Chandragupta Maurya.” There is a chandra 
covering the top of a cluster of three arches, two 
placed side by side and one on the top of these 
two arches. They are a combination of the Brahmi 
letters ‘ya and a double ts,’ the whole combina- 


tion giving the name Ohandragutta. A similar 
combination is found on the coins of Agnimitra 


about 2 century and a 

of the monogram we have 
the initial of Moriya, the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit Maurya. The same monogram is found 
at the bottom of the Kumhrar pillar at Pataliputra 
dug out from the remains of the Maurya palace 
where the word Moriya is written in full by the 
side of the same monogram. I have traced the 
same monogram on all the ten cast-coins, found in 
the Pataliputra excavations at the Maurya level 
and one coin found at the base of the Asokan 
pillar at Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to 
soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifications 
found with their swords onal other remains. The 
monogram was, therefore, the Government mark or 
Rajanka in the language of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. 


half later. By the side 
the letter ‘mo’ which is 


Maurya MONOGRAM IDENTIFIED 


This last subject of the Maurya N grams 
was further developed by Min ioe 
President of the: Numismatic Society of Tdi 
which sat on December 29. The Numismatic Society 
discussed the matter again on December 30, 
under the presidency of Rey. Father Heras who 
declared himself to be satisfied with the new 
discovery. While Mr, Jayaswal was addressin 
on the subject on the 29th, the Numismatists 
were so much impressed that one among the 
audience remarked humorously that they W 6 
being hypnotized by Mr. Jayaswal’s ne sal 
illustrations from coins ete. Their mind oe 
overwhelmed. The recognition of the mono is 
of Chandragupta Maurya was one of the aioe 


achievements of the scholars met at Baroda, the 
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system of monograms- was found to-h 
King’s name was denoted first by a yen nu 
the Morin a pon form— 
came down to the coins of and», 
of the Gupta dynasty.. Below nan u 
artistic combination of letters ome seen 
whole name. It was followed by th ` | 
the dynasty succeeding the Mauryas Spee fal 
Prasad pointed out in the Numismatic qt 
meeting of December 30, that crits yoce fy 
with this monogram recognized by My ut Coins Ms 
as that of Chandra Gupta, tallied in aaen] 
analysis exactly with what was give 4 
coins in the Arthasasira of — 
manual of government 
written 


was AN 
Another far-reaching observation in ihe 
presidential address was the recognition of th fol 
fact that Sanskrit writing was originally Co |. 
tropedonic, 7. e, reading alternately from right 
left and from left to right, In noticing the | 
Yeraguddi inscription of Asoka, newly discovers | 
which is in this system of writing, Mr. Jaya 


drew attention to the method of reciting, that 

reading, the Vedas in its Jatapatha and gla] asiu 
patha (219% —gqa913) methods where syllable | iina 
are read alternately backward and forward Pu joan, 


J) ander 
Frps Waca Bretone ro Us leann c 

Turning to the proposition of inviting @ a 
allowing outside agencies and learned w ford 
for undertaking and carrying on archaeolog st 
excavations at the well-known sites whieh f 
law now permits, Mr. Jayaswal very pertimembi 
observed : TIS 
We cannot shut what ml 1 
academic institutions in fe i 


ARCHA RY 


our eyes to 
Europe and 


doing to fit out costly expeditions 0 a [i 
in distant lands. The other day We Tie 
proposed Italian expedition | to, A cpa 

Universities and other institutions | © 


and look on while others win undyiig efi 
fields which legally belong to us: Wa el fg 
In this connection, Mr. Jayasw al Mee; 
examples—how the Allahabad Murk any a p 
has been built up, practically wit reer | 
by one man—Mr. Vyas, Executive rivate OEP A a y 
Allahabad Municipality, and how aia 
the Allahabad Historical Society ina 
valuable excavation work at Ga 
important sites, to illustrate 
enterprise can do in these fields. , unity t 
Mr. Jayaswal took this OPPO Sjees 
with gratitude the valuable S“ tably Ge 
by several Indian States, > ; 
Hyderabad, 


3 da 
Mysore . and oe pon 
scrupulous conservation of an faa 


within their States as ee eae 
publication works. He, hova by # 
abolition of the State Museum “ine 


Durbar and: the spoliation ?° | ificen! 
certain State subjects, of the mag E 


vo 
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“the State of Ajaigarh, must remember that no inseripiion in Brahmi 
my has yet been found of a period before the death 
oh the aad a is for the simple reason that 
ap Fe n ruly ancient indu site has so far been 
axt OF 6BHARATAVARSI ieee excavated, with the consequential result that what 
E ‘feance that Mr. Jayaswa is mediaeval in the eyes of the Hindu historians 
paar ithet Bharatavarsha stirred is being treated as the beginning of Indian 
of the g deal. It stands, said history. In the cyes of the Hindu historian, 
1 1 est India as opposed to ancient history ends with the Mahabharata War, 

or Greater , - i inan at about 1400 B.C., while the spade knows nothi 
gl, for a Dvipa or India proper. aT SA MDE the spade knows nothing 
eai ml din and Farther India to the apart from Moben-jo-Daro, anterior to 500 B.C. 
s Ins 


If they dig at Kausambi, I am confident that pre- 


u ih 
J ayaswal Peaclule 


» Pamirs and Herat in ea f l 
ight anj rand up tO the Pamn Baddhan remains and documents will be discovered. 


Tn this connection Mr. Jayaswal The dynasty of the 


aan) ist: J s Bharatas after giving 
y silg f- Y movement started by his friend up Hastinapnra came and settled Ae Kanab. 
‘ilya—th, through his Greater Personally, I have not the least doubt, if proper 
that it was primarily operations are conducted and the right sites 
r mpressing upon Indian scholars eerten we shall gct at the remains of the family 

a AR of Insulindia and Farther India ; o Satanika and Sahasranika. 
E Savant took pride in having himself Again, while -expressing regret at the retire- 


| iuspitation from Dr. Nag’s Greater India ment of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from the post of 
inspiral a ;l 4 * z 1B X 
which he acknowledged with a graceful the Government Epigraphist and the editorship 


ouch, of Bpigraphia Indica, Mr. Jayaswal further 
observed : 
A Camean EDITOR OF RAMAYANA One by one, we reyret, the old batch of 


itis. ct en Cee Tere nc Sir John Marshall is leaving the Imperial Archaeo- 
Mile ES DreESIng hie pa see 08 at the logical Department, making it for the time-being 
coal of a critica ec ition of the at least, visibly weaker. I am, however, sure that 
unta through the efforts of Dr. Sukthankar, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, our present 
piswal pointed out the necessity for an ~ Director-General, will maintain the high standard 
inderiaking of a critical edition of the of efficiency for which his Department has been 
jt on the basis of its four recensions so far noted. In this connection I might quote 


at by Dr. Harichand Sastri here the opinion of an Indian scholar of great 
»ession of the Oriental Coneress. standing which may prove of considerable practical 


i value. “The Department should change its policy 
| EHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTA and enlist extra-departmental co-operation, an 
! aa AMENT INDIAN this they can do without loss of efficiency or 


A matter refer à dignity. I also think that by a policy of exclu- 
iN yee to with considerable yeoret siveness, the Department loses much needful 
larh „Was the E assistance. Publication, for instance, of important 


starvation of t 
Aage SCU Departn a 


documents, will not be delayed as they are delayed 
afi present, if a more liberal policy is followed. 
e the ot the Legislative 1s s The passing away of the sixty-two yews old 
K peartinent with Peg wh Indian Monti uary. which, of late, was being so 
hitherto receive, rine ably edited by Mr. ©. E. A. W. Oldham, drew 
for eceived. This ORA espressi i 
"the Archaeologica] fom Mr. Jayaswal a profound expression o 
see regret at this undeserving end of so useful a 
career with which men like Bühler, Burgess, 
Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
Fleet and Sir Richard Temple were so closely 
F associated. : 
“ret importance Towards the end of his address Mr. Jayaswal 
ii oË ive a resumé of the important individual 
omien research works done in the various branches of 
upon Oriental Studies and Scholars as well as the 
its new and talented entrants came in for a grateful 
sin with recognition at his hands as did the reputed French, 
ll known Dutch and other Scholars doing valuable works in 
connection with Farther India and Ins DES 


nent at the hands 

egis ir ands 

al Members ators, He appealed to 
i 


ihe sad shorte ou 
e pointed ortcomings 


out with regret 


> Pre-Buddh. 
Svaed jn Tn 


i 
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its own history 
reached a stage 
have gathered and stacked 
Without architects and 
neglected. ‘The labour 
The 


should write 


That every country 
We have 


is a settled principle. 
where spade-workers _ 
huge building material. 
builders they are being ( 
on them has to become productive. 


spent : me ietin i 
text-book of Dr. Vincent Smith has, in many 
portions, become obsolete. That text-book anc 


similarly the one by Prof. Rapson failed to satisfy 
our wants. In these volumes, Ancient Indian 
history does not go back beyond 600 B. C., while 
Indian history, according to Indian historians of 
ihe past, stops being ancient at about 1490 B. C. 
From Parikshit to Maha-Nanda (about 400 B. C.) 
was their Classical Period, and from Maha-Nanda 
onwards their Modern or Imperial Period. When 
they talked of Ancient India they spoke like thus : 
Sanjaya to Yudhisthira : 


aa a MARA ab RA ARAL | 
fafaeney aeg nalaaeadey = ll 
geg Uaa Argey MATANT ANTT: | 
qaaa aeagagTEy Fl 
dq yaga fyatigiatey A) 
FIAJ GAAF JIE JETA II 
afney a aay wager ueicda: | 
dae a aay fedtaey aa l 
wea A AUS aaa IAN, | 
Hamad ua fe UA AAA 
[ater tet] 


“I say, Now, O Bharata, I am going to tell you 
the history of your Land Bharata—the land where 
Indra was worshipped, the land dear to Manu 
Vaivasvata, the land dear to the first sovereign 
Prithu, ihe land of Ikshvaku, the land of Mandhatri 
and Nahusha, the country of Muchukunda, and 
Sibi the Ansin ara, of Rishabha, Aila and Nriga, 
ot Kusika and- Gadhi, of Somaxa, and Dilipa— 
Jndia of theirs and dear unto them.” 


APARER Nha Bhd AGREE, 1934 


There is thus a fundamental difere a 

Indian point of view and that f =e bel A 
ian po l of others Ween, 

Indian history at 600 B. c., is to DRAN 
body. Imagine an ancient history of he The, 
begins with the Ptolemies and qeqcl™ N 
Pharaohs! According to Indian his 
have recorded fully the Dynasty of M 


e 


mu; : 
sàs aT arag Waa qa Fl 


Opening befor a 


| 


In view of the new vistas 
eyes in ths Indus valley, in Mes 
roan) 30potam) 1 I 
elsewhere, we have to reconstruct ‘ge a 
chronology to see where the preceding ci 
ends and our own begins. We are i 
fortunate in having a written record of Out opn 


Mr. Jayaswal also adumbrated a rough when advice 
for the materialization of this long-felt desiderte (A Great B 
There was no dearth of able scholars to cover fi Bern 
field and there would be no paucity of fatala 


foot the scheme. “If England can find » 4 fe sam 
for an Indian history, India should a tts y 
readily find money for an Indian history fe British | 
was Mr. Jayaswal’s fervent hope and imfeell-Ban 
belief. “Pitan they 
Irs Gatyanie Hrrrcr ; Tis att 

; 3 -f 8 attit 

That his hopes were no illusory ome 


if lear 


almost instantly demonstrated, His Highnes 


Maharaja Gaekwad whose face beamed wayne to 
enthusiasm, could not help rising to T pti 
again. In an impassioned speech he Weel) yet i 


the noble project and it his holela ther 
approval and offerred to do his mite Hi i 
it a success. And the proposition did w j 
His Highness alone. Solid support camin 
the solid phalanxes of scholars and iona 
few days of the Conference nothing nisl 
largely in the vision of the ao iy miel? 
this proposition of a History of In a DY, 
written from the Indian point of view: 


gave 
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WILL THE TORIES SMASH THE EMPIRE ? 
By Masor D. GRAHAM POLE 


yicen Chair mean of the British Committee on Indian and Burman Affairs) 


silenta [Grent Britain but with the United States 
| Te sme attitude of mind on the part of 
Tires would have lost South 
British Commonwealth of 
Jewell-Bannerman was wiser in his genera- 
Film they, as has since been abundantly 
Tis attitute of mind on the part of our 
d go far to making India 
any connec- 
ealth of Nations. 
eit for co-operation 
' must India, like the 
riven to take her own 
questions that 
aspires to any 


o be independent of 
British Commonw 


Commons on 
of the proposals 


Sir Charles Innes, who has spent the best 
part of a lifetime as a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and has held such important 
positions as Commerce Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and later Governor of Burma 
and has only recently retired, may be expected 
to speak with the voice of the “man on the 
spot” to whom our die-hard Tories would 
listen. This is what he told the Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
which is at present considering the British 
Government's White Paper on the future 
government of India : 


Incomplete self-government is the mosi difficult 
form of government : it is always, so to speak, 
reaching out to fulfil itself, 


He instanced the parallel between Canada 
and India. 


Canada in the first half of the 19th century 
offers in some repects a parallel with the India of 
today. There was an irresponsible executive 
confronted by a powerful legislature, and Canada 
had its own communal problem in the rivalry of 
the French and English Canadiars. The effects 
of these factors were much the same as haye 
manifested themselyes in recent years in India. 
There was a tendency towards irresponsibility on 
the part of the legislature. The tension between 
the French and English Canadians increased and 
there was growing bitterness against the Home 
Government. Finally there was a rebellion, and it 
was only Lord Durham’s report ‘that saved Canada 
for the Empire. He recognized that responsibility 
was the only real remedy for the situation that 
had arisen. History ` ìs repeating itself in 
India today, and much the same phenomena can 
be seen. The ferment has been immensely increased 
by the first instalment of self-government. We 
have set, every son in India who understands 
the matter at all thinking about political advance 
It has become an obsession with almost all edu 
Indians, and they feel that the honour 
respect of India are bound up with it. — 

_. Politically-minded Indians tend to 

the British ng in the 


(oe 


June 1933, scored some very pointed hits at 
his own Party, showing how little as a Party it 
is to be trusted with regard to imperial affairs. 

Your really old-fashioned, hard-shelled Conserva- 
tive has always been opposed to wide extensions 
of democratic government, and when responsible 
government was first given to Canada no language 
was bad enough, and no prophecies for the Tories 
of that time could be too bad about it. 

We were wrong—our party was wrong—and 
had we had our way then we should have missed 
the bus. Looking back we can say that the grant- 
ing of democratic institutions to South Africa was 
right. Distinguished Conservatives who voted 
against it at the time, have since acknowledged 
that they made a mistake. It wasa great act 
of faith. 

e As he was speaking in Manchester he 
dealt with the Lancashire cotton trade with 
India which has fallen off so much in recent 
years. He pointed out that since the passing 
of the Government of India Act in 1919 India 
had enjoyed fiscal autonomy. We could not 
now dictate India’s fiscal policy from White- 
hall, as so many Tories are anxious to do. Tt 
was through that dictation that we lost the 
American colonies. “The day when we could 
dictate to India what she can buy and where 
she can buy has gone. It has not gone this 
year ; it went in 1919.” 

A bayonet, Mr. Baldwin said, might be a 
very useful thing with which to open a tin can 
or to dig with. But it was the worst thing in 
the world to sit on. We could never sell 
goods to India by putting cotton streamers on 
the end of a bayonet. 

The Government’s White Paper is full of 
so-called safe-guards.” As the Morning Post 
said, there is a safe-puard in every page—and 
there are about a hundred and thirty pages ! 

In addressing the Manchester meeting 
Mr. Baldwin said : ; 

_ Whatever safe-guards you have, the real safe-guard 
is the maintenance of goodwill. 
iy Tey © s a 
; Sir Lej Bahadur Sapru said much the same 
thing ina memorandum he presented to the 
Joint Select Committee in these words : 
The best sate-guard that I i 
Wes ihat Lancashire, or for the 
matter of that England, can have for trade and 


ounce m India is the goodwill of the people 


There is little in this White Paper to 
evoke that goodwill and there is no organized 
party in India that does not deplore the 
restrictions on their self-government contained 
in the White Paper. j 
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Indians were promised 
Minister on behalf of the Natio 
at the Round Table Conference ie 
Federation of the Indian States nit 
Indian Provinees were formed Mle Mi 
Government would recognize th H] 
the responsibility of the Exceutive { 
Legislature subject to certain se fe-euands 
a period of transition to full sell-governna 


by the 


The Prime Minister, however, promise df avens 


making such safe-guards as might be neces 
during a transitional period that it would ff pii 
primary concern of his Majesty’s Govern 


il 
to see that these safe-guards were so fou 


nal Cover sy op 


jiii! 


e principle at De® 


fil (i 
ome 


plins {01 
and exercised as “not to prejudice the advan} tuld be 


of India through the new constitution taff irthemse 


responsibility for her own Government.” | tn 


No one could suggest that the safe-gud} Sme 


ans 
& 
the 


in the White Paper do not so prejudiot ral 
chance of India’s advance. There i i 
possibility of India attaining to full repi 
sibility for her own government through 
new proposed Constitution. i 
At the last Indian Round Table Conf 
the Secretary of State for India aswel 
members that the safe-guards were n 
to obstruct a real transfer of responsible P 
He assured them that the British Govel! 


not intend} iee of the 
Ts cause 
irother 


ee fi 


tehi 


ands 


“fully accepted the fact that there T l e 
effective transfer of responsibility W P ie as 
is an effective transfer of financii p ~ 
sibility” How little financial Mi} s 


i j 

has been transferred may be n r 
the fact that India’s Chancellor ui E 
quer will not have control Or PRG | 
about 20 per cent of the total Ind she Wwf 
All the remainder is retained in Soni 
the Viceroy to enable him t0 | 
effectively the safo-guards. ‘oo whit 
India is to have 2° a of hey 
Foreign Affairs, and this ao ins 
bate) 


j 
È 


that as far back as 191% 


. ji f; 
Conference passed a resolutio Jodi 
the right of the Dominion 
adequate voice in our Imp in, el 
and Foreign relations. ao 
the Dominions, has the "8" (¢ 
on the Foreign Relation® 


some voice in her 


_ India is probably 


wealth is reckoned 
is, The average yearly 
been stated to be as low as 
of the population. But 
high as £5 per head, the 
are miserably poverty- 
has the highest paid 
world, chiefly because its 
| mainly in this country 
salaries, with pensions 


ould be the 


world, if 
wn basis 


yt z > 
in India ha: 


necessary if 


Be i g 3 
shed, than : Cr 

Po Governments were allowed to < eoue 

} : Noms, . o 

would jn * for their domestic Civil Service. 

Overy a home E felt that this recruitment 


ns for long have : 
heady 4 ae by the Governments in India 
4 a tdeciheneelves. This view is shared by many 
tion to fif ir themse o aea he Indan e 
nent (Popens serving with the India 

al mice. Yet the White Paper proposes to 
ilean the recruitment for the Indian Civil 
‘nice for a further period of five years in 
hands of the Secretary of State at White- 
ulsand there isno undertaking that even 
buit will be transferred to India, but merely 
fhi there will be a Statutory Enquiry to 
assured taser the matter. This denial to India of 
WV ofthe first essentials of self-government 
amg cused more dissatisfaction thau almost 


Gong my a Proposal in the White Paper. 

re “i , hi tr the present Constitution the Defence 
Sa t A 1S n 

unless” Ml is decided on by the Governor-General 


Long Wi : tras 
rt a his Cabinet, on which there are 
ndian 


d BY pases that members. The White Paper 


the BY tved to the yretence shall be entirely 

mor T point a C Ceroy who will be authorized 

ey ti iG A (not necessarily from 
M “YIS@ hi 4 z 

the i ate, ndiang um with regard to Army 

WE: Git ans n = P 

eatit | Wttanitins E will thus’ oo Snai 


i ey 


have at present of 
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influencing Army expenditure. Tt is an 
absolutely reactionary proposal and has brought 
many protests from India. 


India has been constantly told that she is 
unable to defend herself and therefore cannot 
have self-government. Yet whenever she puts 
forward proposals for training in self-defence, 
she is constantly balked. 

These are a few of the more obvious 
objections to the Government’s proposals for 
the new Indian constitution. One could fill 
a volume with enumerations of the futilities 
and shackles on the kind of self-government 
which it is proposed to offer to India. 


If the White Paper proposals go through 
Parliament in the form of an Indian Constitu- 
tion Bill and become law there is little chance 
of Indians co-operating to work it except for 
the belief that many of them have, and rightly, 
that our present Tory Government cannot now 
last for very long. They have seen the signs 
of Labour’s advance to power in this country 
and they pia their faith to the fact that British 
Labour has pledged itself to frame a constitu- 
tion for India, in co-operation with Indians, 
giving them real, responsible self-government 
on a basis of equality with the other Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
subject only to such safe-guards as they would 
agree are “in the interests of India,” as was 
promised to them. This is probably the last — 
chance. we should have to save India, by her 
consent, as a willing partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Tories, by 
their present policy, would smash the Common- 
wealth: Labour alone can save it. Let us 
see to it that we do not fail. 
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THE FOOL 

By SITA DEVI 

pR AMNIDHI Ghoshal was a rich man steal a march over him. Jogesh had 
AAIE: NOSNE as 


a certain hold over the boy thro pahli V| E, 
| h Gods grace, but he was nota a certam The” boy eee ugh din ; i 
roug Ee T. apa), -rseveranee. 
: aes Ee Death was a regular visitant perseverance. A 
orlunate one. Dei as a reg 


a how a 
his d l v vear he took away one of bring him small sums of money sur 
at his door, and every yei } k à 


R E S Joges kep p il e boy near him 

i i ar S AS soon -as J0ges h à] 5 
vamnidhi & near and le ar ha Ti fe His father | ours zery dg y, 01 the preten >C Of fe, 
R i i S S ( er (ec. S tat rs Cy y V l 
4 tamnidhi Was born, us m 1e1 ce 


nd th 
reptitiousy, 
ree or fow 
aching 


hin, 

F y QIS s epi 
j E! 3 K ( fea | 

> w bringing up the motherless child He was now pusy persvadas the fool to buy te 
was someho ring Mise Seon iit he, too, harmonium. The dealer a promised Jo "ie 
with the help of a a o e a I a Aia per cent commission if he could take the 

st died suddenly, when the boy we \ $ 


i ve 
rotte i his hands Xut 
E ANT sa: obody to rotten thing off l nds, ae ee 
old. From that day Ramnidhi ha a pike Mhe shousesin which Ramnidhi lived wth J © m 
Pee er ie ol Tan hip, from aunt was situated in a suburb of Calcutta, TI 5 £ | 
7 i er task gcuardans 3 
soon got help in her task of g 


i PRR 3 ho Tooga tanith. | 
} Saree vas residents were mostly poor people, who livel wp 
a ee eo uagelcome cuanter....1t syns huts. There were only three or four brick fA b a 
from her stepson Jogesh. e aaee Gon, E these o O a very old style Ter 
Jogesh bad hitherto kent his TO vas Were wide stretches of field ; a wood i a | 
iss e for a very go reason. Dhe was e : ar ( ukl near 
S stepmother for a very good reason, § or nds all around. You co 
ne Sd misht have asked pecuniary Dae om PET era een during daytime. te | lech l 
inte yr ag nti 7. So he remai discreetly OS : sroperty. in thar | e 
him quite legitimately. So he A] that They had much landed PoPa a ie lher 
aloof and silent. But as be ae le guardian of native village, and a house too. ae wor fn an | 
his stepmother had hecome the Soe PT a kept good health there, so neher ie a leet. Bat 
Peer he oull not ee Ge the nephew liked to stay in the Ms: q e Tar Ramn 
Pha oe ae ee z The leased out all the cultivable ae fi collect her 
| he was disillusione y soon. Ss illace twice every yes ho 
pae WAG S: zood as he had thought went to the village twice A z x in the collections 
prospect was not as good as S dues. Jogesh wanted to help he 
before. Ramnidhi could hardly be called a clever . 8 


Sele eG 


ssi Sil 
S ed is offers ofast 

F a ; hatl bounded but his stepmother ignored all his 3 fev ia 
or an intelligent boy. but he hac un EE ine eRe ee eae 
trust in his aunt. He was ready to dic at „her Days passed on, and Ramnidhi was ft}. 
command, Jogesh’s stepmother, too, had no illu- ays | pass ? 


roachine his youth. “I have become 0 m 
sions left abnut her stepson, as she had a good R T ay” said his aunt oe Plt eray 
memory, She had not forgotten his past behayiour. E R of COON “I would dic oy i ‘ees 

Still, Jogesh did not want to give up hope Tooni cet him married to a suitable gir nite i 4 cul 
too soon. His stepmother could not last for ever, STEELER h were having thet "a io ire 
and Ramnidhi had no other relative left in the Ramnidhi and Jogesh thi was glad but he al a 
world. So Jogesh’s patience could not go un- day meal then. Rema ii nead. “Why do ie ae 
rewarded for over. Jogesh had been married shy, too, and bent down na aw 0? said Josen ea 
rather early, but his wife remained at her father’s want him to be mapen > or seventeen; 
house. Sho was a spoilt child of her mother’s. “He is but a boy of sixtee 


joning: Mh 
S th mentioning: Ve | 
and could not stay away from the maternal fold he has had no education, wor -< atepmoltet, N i 
= for long. As long as Jogesh had remained in “Tt does not matter,” said ps aaae E R m a 
hbis own house, he had succeeded in bringing her must not be so particular in his 
Over once or twice, but after he had settled down 


u 

7 is rather young, but we cout 

here, these short visits, too, had ceased. His ne ae at t S a ‘education, 

mother-in-law did not want to send her daughter any. And what is the use ? Peop 

to a place where she might be unwelcome. as making money, and he has g0 olf, OF Bi 
also did not dare to press his claim, as He will never have to carn for f 

_ Was not sure about his stepmother. She ; hand. he will maintain many 

wit not like his wife to come, and his wife Other R furious at this cova 

e very much offended. She happened to- eTogeslin d ae He felt very an Ram 
n; son of s sally he rema Me vante 

ly person of whom Jogesh stood really Site. TE therein Inte reall ee Fon bi 


ugh his wife Radharani did not come 


be » She sent for Jogesh, ever and _ anon. 
| Sometimes he went, but more often he did not, 


3 uúnly 
e never had money to Spare nowadays. Besides, og 
he was afraid to stay away from Ramnidhi for ful. B ae 
ány length of time, Jest his stepmother should 


a = 
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aly gil and get Ramnidhi 

a SHY è : 
approached his step- 
The old lady was 

hand. gs 

“Are you very busy í 

He io tell you something. 

‘ap from her work and 

Can’t you tell me 


there | ye a the 
pii on king the other day poe ‘ 
To were Tesh. “I know of a goot 
Í nit me, I may open negotia- 


hor did not look at all enthusiastic. 
oe asked. “Where is their 


a vay far off,” said Jogesh. “She is 
Jw my wife, in fact, she is her cousin. 
s wol loking and just the age for our 
ihi, She is quite intelligent too, and would 
kio manage everything in time. 

i did not seem much more 
description. “What does the 
she asked. “Are they well- 


oy nere | iher is dead,” he said. “The girl is an 
unt ne fain and has been brought up by my mother- 
[hey bal fit But why do you bother about money ? 
the aunt | Ramnidhi has got enough of his own, he 
mot need a father-in-law?s money.” 

ne aise ae the bride’s people to be 
ae spony and neither do I 
aH lst Ie aes poy to an orphan girl, He 
j inlay Do e and he must haye 
Hlive ould look after him. He is 
fp ever t h to stand alone, T won't 
yy, © guard him and his pr 


Sy) 
o ine Operty. 
ith hie ae Ane and moved away. 
Mr ted Ramnidhi to this girl, 


matters very much for 


>~ Would hay ; 
ws Bouso TE been enhanced at 


eD, E the girl too would 
Oi n o him S} > 3 

£: erburda > Dbe was quite v 
g Avei “urlened with intelli. ute young 

hen, it the tt Very sy for Jo Sence; so. it 
15 » | f 


© expre or Jogesh t 
85 5 Sesh to manag: 
heourg a on his stepmothers nok 
m to hope for any good 


about ne i 
S unwilli new brides 


| With hi 
Eotiatiop, Um. “He ey Aa 
ations wni- sven tried 
y Much og wh Ramnidhi, But 


fool to 

NS understa 
fain, UYthin IU was utte y 
tiop 5 he 


a ey i ; 
«she was relent to clean her 
terre Photon, UP the bed, 

Ay T 7 
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OW to giye in < sia 
i lormation Sive in so readily, 


rly impossible 


stroll. The old lady sent for Ramnidhi and 
asked him very sternly, “What are these ?” 

“How should I know 2 he replied in a deeply 
injured tone, 

“You don’t know ?” asked his aunt, still 
more sharply, “then who knows, pray ? How 
did they come here ?” 

“Dada (Jogesh) brought them and gaye them 
to me. He wanted to know which was the most 
beautiful.” 

His aunt suppressed a smile, and began 
turning over the photographs, Then she asked 
again, “Can you tell me, which is the most 
beautiful ?” 

Ramnidhi shook his head violently and made 
good his escape. His aunt took away the photo- 
graphs to her own room, Though she did not 
like the brides whom Jogesh proposed for Ram- 
nidhi, yet she, being a lonely widow, could not 
arrange a better match. She had no one to help 
her. So she decided to choose one of these four 
girls, if she proved even fairly suitable. That none 
of them would prove entirely satisfactory, of that 
she was certain. Otherwise Jogesh would never 
have tried to help them to marry Ramnidhi. But 
the old lady was ready to accept a girl now who 
was healthy and who did not come from a very 
bad family. About everything else, Ramnidhi 
must take a chance. The names and addresses of 
the girls were written on the back of the photo- 
graphs. So she decided to make enyuiries about — 
them through one of her own friends. 17 oo 

She finished her midday meal in a hurry and 
then started for her friend’s house with the 
photographs. Her friend, another widowed lady, 
named Chandramukhi, received her cordially and 
looked the photographs over. Then she said, “TE 
you really want a bride for your nephew, why WA 
don’t you oblige your poor friend then, instead 
of going for strangers ?” Lis 

Ranmidhi’s aunt was a bit surprised and said, 
“I knew you had only two sons. Have you got 


said, “I may not have u. daughter, ut can’t 
there be a girl in our family? Don’t you 


the poor boy. But where is the el? I had 
seen her when she was quite a child, I must see 


her once now.” 
“Ghe is in Calcutta, and you can see her any- 


time you wish to,” said her friend. “Jt would 
please us very much if you and Ramnidhi will 
take your midday meal here on Sunday. I shall 


ask my sister and her daughter too and you can 
see her.” 

“Thats the best arrangement,” said Ramnidht’s 
aunt, “I shall try to come early,” saying this, 
she took her leave. 

Ramnidhi was lucky enough this time to catch 


sight of a real flesh and blood bride and not a 
mere picture. It must be admitted that Jogesh 
had less wisdom than his stepmother. Ramnidhi 
fell in love with the girl at first sight. The girl 
was really pretty, according to Bengali standards. 
Her complexion was fair, her figure good and 


she had large, trustful eyes. 

Ramnidhi’s aunt, too, liked the girl very much. 
Still she said, “The girl looks too big for my boy. 
I could have done with a younger bride.” “True, 
my dear,” said her friend Chandramukhi. “But 
don’t reject the poor girl for such a slight fauli. 
She is a very good girl You will understand 


that as soon as she enters your family. A very 
young bride would have been too troublesome. 


She would have cried day and night and disgusted 


you. My Sushila will help you in everything. She 
knows all household works and can manage 


eyerything perfectly.” 

So the match was finally settled by the respec- 
tive aunts of the groom and bride. Ramnidhi 
looked supremely satisfied with the arrangements. 


Jogesh was furious when he heard about ii. 
He rushed to his stepmother and blurted out, 
“So you are bringing home an orphan girl after 
all ? Then why did you reject the proposal, I 
brought ? Because it was I that brought "the 
proposal, you did not even give if a hearing.” 

The old lady knew only too well the “reason 
for so much heat. She was going to utter some 
hometruths, but restrained herself and said, “I 
liked this match much better, that is why I 
accepted it. Though she is an orphan, I know 
her personally from her infancy and I know her 
to i a wa Feon girl.” $ 

Jogesh had many things to say. ; he knew 
that it was fruitless now. — The Pe ae 
settled fact. He could do nothing to prevent it 
ind he could not some any kind of trouble. 
‘There was no question of a dowry, s d : 
could arise through PODRE Sich Peis 
st fruitful cause of trouble in Hindu marria es 

bride's people might give her some e eRe 
n they might not; it entirely depended on 
them. Jogesh’s stepmother knew the girls people 
thoroughly, so no falsehood about them outst 
upset the match. Many schemes crowded oH 
his brain, but he rejected them all as useless, The 
day fixed for the ceremony steadily approached $ 
At the time of the marriage, Jogesh’s auni 
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invited his wife Radharani, bug sh 


on the excuse of ill-health, Tone diq Not 
did not repeat her invitation, She step, ae 
accustomed to Jogesh, but Radhar e had 7 am 


f Al 
pull on with her. rant cout 
Ramnidhi’s marriage was solemni 
course, Without any hitch. There mized in 
show, but all the relatives on both ad BY 
together on the occasion and blessed the g 


Heap 


the bride was departing for her husband hot 
the girl’s mother requested Jogesh to te His step 
her girl, Jogesh’s lips turned in a ¢ ‘ directio 


and re 


as soon as his marriage was arranged So. 4 
3 aS 
house now looked quite new. It was fll 
people now for the festive occasion and d 
b | 


suitably decorated. 
fa .- . i 
The bride was ceremonially welcomed jf’ 
her new home and loud blasts of the conde 
published the news to everyone. q 
Ramnidhi’s aunt first came forward is ef? 
the face of the bride. She had a large jowdi 
in her hand, Jogesh stared at her in dim: 
The old lady opened the box and took oii 
mass of shining gold ornaments and put 
on the bride, one by one. Then she looked att 
persons, who stood around and said, “Please li 
her and wish that she may never have toi 
off these ornaments.” 
There was a murmur of admiration mi 
amongst the guests. What a number of oran 


MiS i 
It must at least have cost ten thonan Be 
rom 


Wi 


Eh 
ban 


girl was really lucky. She came ra A 
father’s house dressed in the cheapest omai n a 


ts, save à 
as she al 


ding dresses and with no ornamen 
she got at 


of thin bangles, and now as soon 
foot in her husband’s house, 
ornaments to suit a princess. | nb 
Jogesh had retired to his own oa 
his lip in anger. He knew well ene ai an 
all this money for jewels had come al i 
father had lent one of his neig 
thousands, who had mortgaged his ho sli 
The interest had hitherto, been accu ie 
a year or two later, the house Woe Bat the 
come into Ramnidhi’s possession, tthe in 
lady had been foolish enough a ie poe 
go, and had given them back » 
repayment of the capital alone. jefavout af 
a 


Jogesh had strongly been m ead ont 
foolishness, but the old lady o ald sh 
behind his back. Else, whence ©". 


much money ? Jogesh felt 5 
taken away his own birthright. i 

a pair of very cheap rol ed g 
present for the new bride. 


that he locked these up agai” P 
When the feast was over ae 3 


had eeu he went up 
said, “Do you think, you - 
up so much money ? What 
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otter if L had taken desire to do it and am going to do it this 

en w in’s house for a time. t 
pis i I really wanted Radharani Was again invited. She had to 
of money f Saat Why should come this time, as repeated refusals to come to 
TAR ornaments ? So the her husband, might giye rise to ugly rimours. 
“emain seen her everything a bride She came Just before the Puja. She had heard 
é peyote all about the new bride’s magnificent ornaments 
jaited,”_ shouted Jee shine a dresses, so she had to borrow some finery 
pall Dave noy 2. Ramnidhi is a fool, and some jewels from her relatives in order to 
j ne iho c after his interests better. keep up appearances hy the side of Ramnidhi’s 


hould look after “wy my best in- wife. 

vnother frowned. Hey aS ie ae Jogesh had hitherto li i 
j: stepmothel may be sure,” she said. I Jogesh e titherto lived alone. So the room 
reion a ind D think I know what is allotted to him was rather small. He had not 
own ON, 


away, without wailing for noticed it hitherto, but his wife now pointed it 
ha went away, out to him. “What is the use of your slaving 
answer fully conscious now of the away your life here 2” she asked, “You have not 
! if the Bali “Tf he did not look got even a decent room to live in.” 
0 bs ab a 


e vould soon be compelled to change diz Ti is no use getting impatient,” said her 
sal abale for another. It was not merely husband. “We must bide our time. Besides, 


ating three meals free, and sleeping in a there are no large rooms available. There are 
dail room, that he was staying on here. only two in the house, one being occupied by 
Beall have hid them in his own village the old woman and the other by “the new bride: 
He had left his own wife and his J cannot ask either of them to vacate it for me.” 

ud was putting up with all his “That girl is really lucky,” said Radbarani. 
isolent behaviour, in , expectation of «From the dustbin, she gets elevated to the king’s 
a substintial harvest for himself, in throne. And look at me! T am destined to 


l pot def e T that hope proved futile, then what remain a poor dependent for ever, in my father’s 
okela, te of his staying on any longer ? But Theme 


lense ley, looked really dark “now, Formerly “Wait and see,” said Jogesh. 
e to w =m only his stepmother to contend against, “Wait indeed!” said Radharani sharply. 
Taidre. wife WD, badj ad “I must wait till my death, T suppose? Did 
Vie = ss Ae ne Speni aa you hear that Sushila is to get some diamonds 
got jewels aod. out Sith as Puja presenic ite why I came here 
got Jewels and ornaments to look like a fool” 
; what e a eE night, and Jogesh turned his back to 
Pee. Josesh hy E AW rA these his wife, feigning sleep. He kept awake till the 
sm Rumnidhie © fac made plans for small hours of the morning, but did not venture 
Sutogh which eI but he had no to speak to his wife again. 
ie could claim a share The Puja was celebrated with due pomp. 
uly had Much discussion” was caused by Sushila’s new 
ee tick of yg tally got Ramnidhi and old ornaments, both at home and outside. 
ne for after this her Radharani could not refrain from trying her 
spe ate hopeful A rapidly, Jogesh sharp tongue on poor | foolish aS a 3 I 
S e a us, still he was say brother,’ she Secs es ae igs or 
hi Ie 2 would yet your beautiful young Buoy only: Can't the 
ff ayy) ° SAY the Wasiveny much old and ugly sister-in-law get one or two 4 F 
lins e Ul the il lat his stepmother Ramnidhi felt very much embarrassed, “I 
kne with hie tilding Wee Property and have not given her anything,” he said. “Aunt has 
he be th, r et big Ronse given all.” 


jewel i 
in dist 


t relatives, 
1 most foolis} 
th 


2 r] . ` 
: appt Perty ah new build- “That means that,” said Radharani. Eho 
mnigh ched : i midhi’s wife. money belongs to you and not to your auni. 
m Uing ‘pint sud ie wga Puja Ramnidhi stared foolishly at her, then went 
mie ya li, Hate made a away, saying, “Vgry well, I shall see what I can do.” 
Hay Ui in Be Sour RG, own house, On the day ‘of the Vijaya, the last day of 
$ 


i ye Row oe house, yı We never the Puja, _Ramnidhi came to Radharani 
De be p I ae as the gold chain, and after giving 
Carefal ; \Amnidhi mean no end down to her feet. Radharani 


Won Me an eye» TS married, very much surprised 
MAN et Bn oy what is thi other 
via Noy MY boy oense said the g 
Casa OW Won't bar 
St the that he oat become a 


Sods, I 'S married, he eft ) 
‘ways had a < gave 
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Jovesh called his wife in, and said in a tone As soon as his siepmothiey 
of suppressed rage, “Why do you make me burst out in rage, “AV here have 
appear a fool, like this? Have we got to beg good for nothing? Can't you even gg i] 
for them, because we cannot affer| to buy orna- house? We have been absolutely rui Slay ing a 

Jogesh’s eyes: seemed to he aned i ' 
wis head. “What has happened?” , Startin 


; : he ask 
Before nis «unt could reply RAIN d 

ae nidhi era 

ai 


saw hi 


Soi 


ments 

“Now then, shut up,” screamed Radnaranı. 

“Phe more worthless a man is, the more he tries tore, \ 

to tyrannize over his wife. Do you want me to out, Ihieves came, | and took away i yar y 

vo about looking like a servant of the new bride?” ornaments of your wife. Y alg yin h 

¢ ' a towering Jogesh became pale as a corpse, Wh A : 
0, a 


Jocesh went out of the room in: 3 ; 
s i $ + for the rest of she alone inthe room?” he 
He did not again come in for the rest 0 Renate ices NUE Sond 


E Ott 
l 


gin 1S h 


age. ; 
the day. Inthe evening, he sent word that he “Why did not she sleep with mother 
was going out of town on important business and “I thought, she would feel afraid to he il man 
might be absent for two or three days. Radharani’s in that room, said Ramnidhi, “so we sle “N f logt 
face tured dark in anger, But “she had no one your room, and sister slept in ours,” “aS ui in p 


at hand, on whom she could vent her rage, so Jogesh collapsed, rather than sat down on path are 

she had to remain silent. Ramnidhi tried his best verandah. Radharani’s wails from inside wfe in em 

to console his sister-in-law, but he did not get oom seemed to pierce through, to his brain, if tho 
` . n . iis 

much attention from her. After a while, he got up and dugd fe 

At the end of the protracted festivals, everybody Ramnidhi to the outer room. “Who told vous. 


was extremely tired and the whole family was be so solicitous about my wife ?” he asked shayh|" 

fast asleep by ten o'clock. But they were not “was il mother ?” 
rete enjoy the bliss „of peaceful sleep. Ramnidhi stared at him like a fool and agi sider 
Suddenly shrick after shriek in a terrified female  «WWhy, no. It was not aunt. My wife sail i Eiss 
vat rung out in, the night, an woke p me there was too much noise in our pari ofl ils 
whole quarter, A bewildered crowd soon gatherec Ea oe ae S e 1, A AE : 
round ep pind hie house. But the thieves had house, 50 aie vonk Mile ao ake E Ee: 

2 : j 3 ` ad your room. She also suggested that sister shal} e 
made good their escape by that time alter 246) in ours.” | er, 
gathering a rich harvest. The whole night was ` SENS 5 > Ta ni 
passed in needless lamentations and reproaches. Jogesh looked at the fool with murder ablis 
The police arrived with the morning, and Jogesh heart. Then he began to tear out his own | th 
followed them pretty soon. by the handful. i i jec 

r dience 
KRISHNA CHANDRA BHATTACHARJYA: 


By RASBIHARY DAS, M.A., PH.D. 


tained 


i X On 

Professor of Philosophy in a certain Krishna Chandra Bhattacharjya 7 Bio 

college in northern India was recently as a student, all the distinctions a i nke 

told, in reply to a query of his, that - fall to the share of a brilliant T ' iga th 

ie the present Director of the Indian joined Educational Service and G nE M 

ag “Institute of Philosophy was Prof. K. C. Bhatta- Professor of Philosophy in ve ps 
: charjya. The Professor got little satisfaction ment Colleges of Bengal and ma 2 
from this answer and again asked “Whois years ago as Principal © mile 


Prof, K. C. Bhattacharjya 2” ; ‘After his retirement from Ce Caleu 


l think professors of philosophy in Beugal he served the University O his 
know who.is Prof. K. C. Bhattacharjya, though some time. When he resignee i 
they may not know what order of mind he the University, he was appr ( i 
sesses ; but many educated people, even Indian Institute of Philosophy ‘ 
engal, know, I imagine, as little about an invitation to come Over the i! 
as the professor I referred to above. guide its work. He acceptee stitute 
‘This is what should not be. Professor Krishna and is now at the head of the ins i 
_ Chandra Bhattacharjya is the President of the There is nothing ver’ Ce 

Ninth , Session of the Indian Philosophical academical or professiona 
Congress held in the last week of March last other students have obtain® 
at Poona. It is well that people should know which he obtained, and i 
something about this great scholar and teacher, professors have achieved 8 
= 
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obtained greater and 


| s and l PN 
uf ay the students in their career. What 
í 30 m “f rr x 
t A j ; advance’ ae other teachers of 
q? a him [rol tner na 
ti i | oreat originality which is 
By neat his grea gl ae eee 
ked. apiy ammon and is certainly very 
nidhi edf are very CO" On any philosophical 
y w nere < country: no an) | 280 
| a i . something to say of his own 
pio oe ee nificant. and is not to be 
Wiyati Of nificant and is not to be 
u 1 is highly signifie 
“1+ any hooks 
pany boo! 5 re 
0 be ala. fn gic, epistemology, metaphysic 


J nevehology he holds definite views 
po e dioal different from what we 
Wh on peek A sae ee hilosophy. But 
inside eed in current European p y SUE l 
tain fihx thought out his positions very wel 
adean maintain them with many subtle 
wnt. When he elaborates any of his 
m positions or criticizes any views, which 
Land iiit omsiders inadequate, one cannot but 
e snil ae] is singular dialectical skill and meta- 
pari of tfia insight as well as the logical vigour 
or oe Sthought. A few years back, he happened 
R Vio at the Indian Institute of 
i W acourse of iectures which have 
F a afterwards under ihe title 
-a as Freedom’. There was among 
i he 4 gentleman who was himself 
“hap S i 6 
f bint with considerable power of 
Ink J > 
aa E said he had not heard 
aker, Jik N E aD 3 
bined ac ¢ Professor Bhattacharjya, 
Such subtle analysis with such 
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And many of Prof. K.C. Bhattacharjva’s 
ideas have been so formulated as to imply a 
criticism, or demand the rejection, of our 
current notions of eommon sense 
ordinary philosophy. 


and of 


One may not, therefore, at once accept 
the views which Prof K, C. Bhattacharjya 
suggests. But if anyone, with a proper 


Prof, K, ©. Bhattacharjya. 


understanding of philosophy, discusses carnestly 
any problem with him, he will almost invariably 
be made conscious of the many iInconsequences 
in his own thought as well as of the deficieney 
in many of the current concepts of philosophy 
and common sense. This is exactly the work 
expected of a philosopher. A philosopher i 
not there merely to repeat what 
O -What ill b 


{38 
Is Prof. K. Œ Bhattacharjya absolutely 
Does he not owe his ideas to any 


original ? 
| : © Bhattacharjya will 
? Prof. Bhattacharjya wi 


other philosopher 


not himself claim much originality. He will 
probably say that he is merely trying to 
interpret, in the modern way, some ol the 


ideas he has learnt from Indian philosophy. 
But whatever he may say, we know that 
merely from a study of Western and Indian 
philosophy one cannot acquire the way ol 
thinking which distinguishes him from other 
philosophers.» His mind surely came into 
contact with certain materials in Indian and 
European philosophy, but the reaction to them 
was peculiarly his own, and its product, the 
views he has developed, at least their working 
out, may be said, therefore, to be quite original. 
Still his views, in some respects, admit of 
heing traced to two main sources. One is 
the Kantian philosophy of the West and the 
other is the Vedanta of India. There is, ] 
think, no one else in India who has studied Kant 
so thoroughly and carefully, and can interpret 
him in such a novel way. And the Vedantie 
colour of many of his ideas will be at once 
evident to any one who will take the trouble 
of considering them seriously. 

I do not know if he owes anything to his 
teacher the late Dr. P. K. Ray, of whom he 
was a very favourite student and with whom 
he kept up his personal contact right up to the 
end. Ie also came into intimate contact with 
Sir Brajendranath Seal, and it is just possible 
that in his many conversations with him he 
got some suggestions and ideas. 

Is he very learned ? His learning cannot 
at all be compared with that of Dr. Seal. But 
he is certainly more learned than one would 
take him to be from his extreme modesty. 
He has a thorough grasp of all the different 
systems of Indian philosophy and is fully alive 
to the significance of different currents of 
modern western thought. But learned 

though he is, mere learning is not his 
strong point. Even a mediocre mind 
with sufficient industry ean amass 
enough learning to -astound and confound 
the unlearned public. His strong point 
is his peculiar insight which he brings 
to bear on any subject he chooses to handle. 
Whatever may be the system of philosophy he 
fakes up, whether Eastern or Western, he has 
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his own light to throw which « 
D ? ch ` t 
by a flash, the whole body ai i 


connected with the system, 


From this we are led to 
his character which «makes 
admirable teacher. Although 
definite and radical views, 
dogmatic or aggressive in their ; 
He is never anxious to win over 
his side and never gives the idea that dy ae relati 
are no alternatives to his views, On qj ad | 
contrary, he can, and is always ready taf nl 
things from standpoints other than his of j does 
Thus a student who fails to agree witht anpouni 
can yet learn much from him, because hee an be a 
further than the student, even from d sabines 
student’s standpoint, and can therefore bif ution of 
real enlightenment to him. He holds his vaf se tha 
very firmly, but is also very catholic ty ithe firs 
views of others. This  catholicity of yf Heha 
has led him to the concept of the manifolley dillnge 
of truth and to the alternative formulati tonght, 
the concept of the absolute. If Pro 

I wish I could give an idea of some of mat thi 
characteristic philosophical views. a wm? 
not possible in an article like ee LS a 
meant for general readers ; and his aap i 
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parallel thoughts in other thinkers. But his 
writing is altogether different. As a friend 
of mine once put it, his writings are mere dry 
bones of logic with no flesh and blood of 
literature upon them. Illustrations and 
references are hardly ever given and so his 
writings on the whole make very difficult 
reading. ; 

_ But this does not explain everything. 
Kant and Hegel wrote in a difficult language. 
Even today the writings of Husserl and 
Whitehead are not less difficult than those of 
Erot KRO: Bhattacharjya. But they are 
read, understood and admired in their country. 
The real fact is that we have no philosophical 
public in this country. If we had genuine 
interest in philosophical ideas and had sufficient 
respect for the thoughts of our own countrymen 
we should not mind taking some pains to 
understand the ideas of this great thinker. 

So if Prof. K. C. Bhattachajya is ignored, it is 

because philosophy itself, except perhaps in 

name, is ignored. Jagadisha and Gadadhara, 

especially the former, used a language which 

was a hundred times-more difficult than the 

language of Prof. K. C. Bhattacharjya and yet 

people read and understood them. ‘There was 

then genuine passion for learning alive in 

this country. : 

Since Indians began to be taught in the 
Western method, they have not made a single 
real contribution to philosophy. We cannot 
point to a single original philosophical theory 
which can be credited to an Indian thinker of 
today. We expected much from Dr. Seal and 
he too thought that the next comprehensive 
system of philosophy, after that of W undt, 
was going to be his. He had, I believe, all 
the capacity to produce such a system. But 
his sudden physical breakdown tragically 
ended his own hopes and those of his country- 
men. By the grace of God, Prof. Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharjya is still there. Though 
already nearly sixty, he is still in full possession 
of his mental vigour. We hope he will b 
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This ideal of self-imposed suffering for the bene ARCH 
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6 5 ‘I do not desire the highest state of life from (il i 
Cos, Lida Landon, 1932. Pp. XIX +392. nor the cight-fold success (sie f ae 
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Having crossed the limits of the land of its birth of rebirth i 1 pui i yani a BERT eree froma 
Buddhism penetrated into different parts of the globe being inside oey as ection the following speli 
from South Siberia and Manchuria in the North to 2 And in ass Con age ‘quoted from the samet 
Indonesia in the South, and from the border of Persia Prahlada may also be q 
in the West to China and Japan inthe East. Bu (\ IT. 10. 48) : Is I saints observe silence mi 
what is it in it that attracted the people so much in ‘Almost all ose i - are not devoted iti 
SO many countries? According to its founder himself their own sanation ; i Eke do not want to alli 
the truth that he preached was in no way an easy welfare of ore uu hicionin all these mien 
one; for, in his own words, it was very dificult to my liberation eaving D 
vnderstand, very difficult to perceive, and as such was creatures. 


; ie, A ; A Phere is ino re ennobling 
intelligible only to the wise. Such being the case, Chere is nothing more Ae whole range of I 
ran we ever think that the average people in that than this ideal of life in the Sans 


Pn zana works In > Ln the | 
time were so wise as to grasp the truth thoroughly ? literature, and the Manaya i It should, hones a 
What is it then? If seems that it is the path of Buddhist Sanskrit are fu tva doctrine is 
salvation shown by the Blessed One, which has the be noted that the qed alles not so much 
illest expression in the life of a Bodhisattva ‘expirant in Hinayana texts pra AS 
after the supreme enlightenment. The frst and the here as in those of the À Haha? 
most important thing that is to be noticed in the life The book under noti 
of a Vodhisattya, is his mchamedtre ‘great love and detailed study of 
“Mechokarune ‘great compassion? Here meitre is that 
love for all living beings which a mother feels for 
her only one and very dear son. And that love which yt ? 
one’s everything including even C ayer y dii) Tne Djia This R 
to all living beings without any of the Bodhisattva HA 


y Ute y 
therefrom is mchamaitye. And Enlightenment; (č) The the a 
‘compassion’ is the thought of, or intention (v) The Paramitas; (vi) ant This 
deliverance of all sentient heings from the Last Life and Enlightenment. Pete i 
sumscra ; and that compassion with which a Appendix, and Index. sent volume 1S ty W 
va desires the supreme enlightenment or Undoubtedly the presen ‘studies, © cleanly ® 
not for himself, but for others, is called contribution to Buddbist studi Tt 


® Actuated by these two great qualities 
yn prays to become a Buddha for the 
the universe (buddho bhaccyam Jegato l 
does not „Want to attain nirvane until h ne 
being is liberated. For the liberation of 
thers he is always prepared. to: undergo any kind of 
suffering and is never afraid of any pain. He makes 
the devout supplication: “Let whatever sufferings fhe 
world has come to me! May the merits of 
i i as make the world happy ” s ; 
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i MANASARA ON ARCHITECTURE _ AND 
WiTURE, 2) ARCHITECTURE OF MANASARA, 
SP CHITECTURE OF MANSARA: Plates. By 
ginakumar Acharya. T.E.S., Professor, Allahabad 
Published by the Oxford University Press. 
Te are the three concluding volumes of the monu- 
‘york on Manasara, by the Allahabad Professor. 
two volumes: A Dictionary of Indian 
Architecture according to 
an pashastra appeared a few years ago and 
ken appreciated by the world of scholars, as 
hy the fact that the gifted author is already 
tha een arn, 
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it is a practical handbook, 
s experience dictated. This 
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able view to take at prsent appears 
hinted at in this sentence. 
added to from time to time a 
also will account for 
style. 

This volume contains 


to be the 


the diversity of language and 


me a complete English translation 
of the original, with full alphabetical Indices of 
Sanskrit and English terms. The translation is 
accurate and at the same time readable by itself, which 
cannot be said of most of our translations, which Jose 
much of their readability through an attempt at literalness. 
Dr. Acharya has sailed clear of this difficulty and has 
succeeded in giving us a translation which can be read 
and understood by itself. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
Dr. Acharya set himself twenty years ago may be formed 
from the contents of the work. The whole work con- 
sists of 70 chapters, dealing with all the minute details 


the task to which 


relating to house-building, such as, qualifications of 
architects, selection of site, erection of the Gnomons 
for the orientation of buildings (a matter which is 


very badly understood by present-day builders), Site- 
plans, Village and Town and Fort planning, Dimensions, 
Foundation, Pedestal, Columns, Koofs, Joinery and 
general features. AJl these are dealt with in relation 
to buildings of one to twelve-storeys—(it seems we had 
sky-scrapers in ancient times). Next follow chapters 
dealing with Royal Palaces, Royal Entourage, Cars, 
Chariots, Furniture, Thrones, Arches, Central Theatre 
and Crowns. Lastly, there come Temples and Images, 
separate chapters being assigned to Jaina Images, 
Buddhist Tmages, Images of Sages, the comparative 
measures of Images. Special chapters are also devoted 
to the casting of Idols in Wax and the chiselling of the 
Eye. There are penalties also for defective construc- 
tion. S 

The last volume of the series supplies elaborate — 
plates providing full illustrations (drawn lo scale) of 
architectural and sculptural objects. These are likely” 
to be extremely useful to the extensive town and. 
village-planning that is going to he undertaken in Bihar. — 


It represents the practical outcome of the experience Ober = 


centuries, and is likely to be more adapted to the 
climatic conditions of the country than the ideas derived 
from experience in other climes and other countries. 
While congratulating Dr. Acharya on the completion 
of his monumental work, one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of requesting him to bring out. in course of the 
present year, if possible (in view of the likelihood of 
its being useful in the rebuilding of Bihar}, a smaller 
volume containing, in brief, the main conclusions, 
specially those relating to the planning of villages and 
towns and the building of houses. This volume should 
not contain more than 200 er 250 pages. The utility 
of the work would be immensely enhanced if a Hindi 
translation also appeared simultaneously with the 
English version. ar 
Gancanatn JHA. 
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before them, or in honour of their memory, our oflerings 
of thanksgiving and tribute. A volume of appreciations, 
or of articles of literary or scientific value forms a fitting 
expression of this homage, and for this idea we are 
indebted to the West. German and other European 
scholars began the laudable practice of offering a volume 
ol essays to a great man, usually a great scholar or 
writer, on his seventieth or seventy-fifth or eightieth year, 
to which all eminent men working in the same field, as 
well as eminent men in other departments who are his 
friends and admirers contribute. In India the first 
tribute of this kind that was paid to a great Indian was 
the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, honouring the 
life and achievement of the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 


Bhandarkar. Then followed other commemorative 
volumes—The Golden Book of Tagore, The Madan 
Mohan Malavya Commemorative Volume, and those 
in honour of Sir P. C. Ray Professor Dhruva of 
the Benares Hindu University, Pandit Mahavir Prasad 
Dvivedi, besides volumes celebrating Pandit Gauri 
Shankar Hirachand Ojha, and Professor Pathak of 
Poona which are under preparation. Of these, the 
Tagore Volume and the Dvivedi Volume represent the 
high water-mark of book-production in India—the one 


in English, the other in Hindi. All the above /estschr/ts 
are tributes offered to living scholars and writers, who 


have left their mark in the literary and intellectual life 
of India during the last two generations. 

The Dayanand Commemoration Volume differs from 
the rest in that it celebrates the memory and the 
achievement of Dayanand Swami fifly years after his 
death. It is not a volume of learned and technical 


papers, it consists mainly of a series of appreciations and 
appraisements of the personality and the Jife-work of this 
illustrious son of India from over 120 men and women 
of light and leading, mostly from India and some from 
abroad. The name of Dayanand will go down to 
posterity as one of the makers of Modern India, and 
howsoever one might disagree with him in his Vedic 
interpretations and his opinions on religious matters, one 
is bound to admire the compelling sincerity and the 
burning zeal of this great religious reformer. He 
lashed the inert Hindu community with its passivity of 
lifelessness and callousness to an active ideal of self- 
purification and service, of unity and endeavour. We 
might not accept the bases of his claims for the 
superiority of his people, but we revere him and think 
of him with gratitude when we find that his clarion 
call shattered our tacit assumption of an inferiority 
complex in our communal existence, in practice if not 
in theory. Ignorance and Superstition, and Exploitation 
of these by priest-craft—he was sworn enemy to these; 
and he strove with his whole soul of a mis onary to 
uplift the submerged masses. It was a most praiseworthy 
task undertaken by Mr. Har Bilas Sarda to publish so 
many and so various tributes to the memory of such a 
great man and he has achieved it 


r i very well. He has 
himself contributed a yaluable Introduction with a sketch 
of Dayanand’s career. The Commemoration Volume 


with its galaxy of contributior 
work of Dayanandji from many 
to keep. The printing and 
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The task that Mr. Daita, 
before himself in these pages is 
that the division of caste 
unknown in the Rieveda and that the Riey 
adhered io monothe’sin In the midst of what « 
to be polytheism and atheism. Of course, ihe 
no new discoveries and more than One sel 
deali with or referred to them. Mr. Daita has, | 
dealt with these topics with very open jal 
occasionally abounds in repetitions. The 
which is decidedly superior to the origina 
point of typography is expected to he of greater w 
as well for the detailed explanation it gives of fen do: 
Purushe-sukta which the author regards as the ‘erans 
of the inspired hymns of the world.’ He, hove MLD LA 
considers as later addition two of its well-known weli fns 
(11, 12) referring to the origin of caste-distinction 
not the entire hymn as is done usually 

The works contain much valuable mate 
citations from different parts of the Vedi 
which with proper arrangement and scient 
literation would have been of great use to 
What strikes us is the sincerity of purpose 
earnestness of the learned writer who looks upori 
Rigveda not only as the oldest literary renmatuji 
the world but also as n ovciam a a 

is old age, taken upon himself the serine, 
sk of writing this book Sib a view to giving ni HS 
to his own independent views which were not ta RUT 
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ito please his contemporaries 
perhaps depended. his 
ae a matter of He aa 
atta is quite correct in his ; 0 
absence of caste-system and prevalene det 
in Rigvedic times one really fails e wi 
people who cannot look eye to es : 
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concealing the true facts. them with skill, liberally quoti m i 
i ea | the arguments of Mr. Gandhi the student, the pee: Ces AE words. 
hat wee from doubt. Taking spinner, has been drawn with effect tmer and the 
authority has he to enjoyed in the reading. EE emd mh be 


$ hat 6 7 . . 
l se onee V five different Mr. Sharga’s is si 
elion i ie Aryan? gy were referred into ae PE ae ESS fon ten ede Rene 
7 and COUS ee A 9 y i $ ; s { ; 
Le Ishitt etc. (p- 48) ? get-up is, however, not quite i o the ae a 5 
ark ¢ he 
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Bt Me O. “Sarkar and Sons Ld., REV IVED MEMORIES: By K. Subba Ra 
m Calcutta. Price Twelve annas. wih Foreword by The Rt. Hon. V. S Sriniy a 
Sastri. Ganesh & Co., Madras. Price Rs, 3. Pp "518. 


Hep ee is Parne pega on of the events which 
i £ : career of a person ‘ 
of current events in general, neatly coerce aa varied life. Mr. Subba Rad hadh odes 
inl presented in an interesting manner. ist pef er before he became a journalist and a journal- 
y moderate price makes it possible even for ae efore he chose to enter the Mysore Civil Service 
dents to possess a copy, which they all Soka we paa sufficient experience of the 
ne Education Depart t 
Government of Madras, an spartment of the 
: : Ma experi 

(LD LABOUR IN INDIA: By Rajani Tathil and unostentatiously aah nee 
Se, Ph. D. International Labour treat of the book under review. As a member of 
1934. Price Is. 6d. Pp. 79 l ee eel pa of me Hindu, he came into ech 
; : EAA aa and things about whom he writ i 
nifed the other works of the author, this is a these pages. He deals with the ee ea 

nd scientific study of the subject he h ments only in short but he eiv ry moye- 
importance. The tables and an 3 a ®1 about the great men whom ing T E een 
zn have been compiled hone eons opportunity of studying at close ade G's re 
mih great care. The brochure deserves o TE manja Iyer, the founder and oe of the Hi Sie 
nuomists, Labour leaders, sociologists M. Veeraraghavachariar, Justice Ranade, Sir Nara ne 
general, : gists, Chandravarkar are amone the galaxy of th ea 
c meor adia vog memories have been ast G 
Eeh Š e book. e style i he 
UTH: on a _EXPERIMENTS narration’ is. meee ANY Mee oe 
Lin i997! eg K. Gandhi, Vol. I know something of the public life of Southern India 
M 13a ped 1933. Navajiban in the last two -decades of the nineteenth century 
i D. iti+ 602. Price Rs 5-8 would do well to go through this work. 
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q the b F 
n the f ook are, of In this book, which embodies a course of lect 
Ninan Ke edition. delivered in the Hebrew University at J a 
UMAR BOSE 1932, the author discusses from the historical stand- 


; Bri pomt the contributions that the different religi 
Oper Dat Sharga. Ty the world have made towards the development of the 
oih bop a Publis en % two idea of internationalism. And his finding seems to be 
- 1-8-0 an Wy eae that neither Canptinnity nor Mhe telipon of the East 
ife er ve done so much for the growth of internationalism 
has as ge and. Hon i K hone osi 
; e Jew in the Middle Ages,” we are told (p.82), 
shy, pein “was the ‘first European’; the Jew of ae ae 
penin Mary, TENE, th tomorrow should be the first citizen of the world, 
Upon Years’ foo _ Dhe spreading from this (?) centre the International o; 
I an n 8 ` Spirit, of which the dominant principles — 
Fatherhood of God and Boeien o Ma 
But Christianity, he thinks, has , gen 


Pan-Islamism, Mr. Bentwich thinks that the Great 
War has ‘proved its hollowness’ (p. 173). j 

The author is loud in praise of internationalism. 
We do not deny that in theory internationalism is a 
higher idea than nationalism. But when a young 
nation aspires to attain its full political stature inter- 
nationalism may easily be a handicap rather than a 
help. Besides, the Jews who have hardly been a 
nation but only a wandering race, are not perhaps 
the people best fitted to hoist the flag of international- 
ism. Their internationalism is sometimes anti-national, 
or, else, their expulsion from Germany at the present 
juncture cannot be explained. And but for the 
Zionist movement which promised to give them a 
home of their own, the Jews have been strangers and 
sojourners in most countries of the world, and hence 
internationalism was more favourable to them than to 
others. 

The most important constructive idea that the 
author puts forward is the idea of a League of Religions 
(ch. xii). This is admittedly (Cf. p. 265) based on the 
assumption that the League of Nations has been a 
ereat success. But since this book was written, there 
rave been many important withdrawals from the 
League of Nations and it remains to be seen how 
much longer it will continue to function at all. Is 
not the scheme of a League of Religions a little 
premature then ? 

We have had at least three ‘Internationals’ of 
politico-economic colour and the world is not better 
than before: Will the ‘International of Spirit’ 
professed by this author bring any better result ? 

The writer begins his book with praise of Jerusalem 
as “the place to which half the world looks as_ the 
city of peace” (p. 15). But a few months back 
Jerusalem had been in the throes of a serious communal 
rioting and the two combatant branches of the Semitic 
race were kept apart by the arms of Britain as the 
mandatory power. The most international of the 
religions of the world—e., Judaism and Islam,—are 
at war, and Christianity, so fruitful of wars in the 
past, is holding the scales of justice. 

Whether Mr. Bentwich’s scheme is the best or not, 
the problem, however, of the future of human civiliza- 
tion is certainly there. Either human nature must 
improve itself, or, if present tendencies are allowed 
to continue, the future of the world is dark indeed ! 
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TRIPURA RAJYER CENSUS BIBARANI 
or The Census Report of the Kingdom of Tripura, 
for 1340 Tripura Era (roughly corresponding to 

31). By Thakur Sri Somendra Chandra Deva 
f. A. (Harvard), Census Officer, -Senior 
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BODHICARYAVAT 
Ninth Chapter entitled Pek OF § N 
Kumar Sanskrit series No pramila 
by Gopaldas Chaudhuri, MA” Pari 
by Gopendra Kumar ` Che 
32, Beadon Row, Calcutta, 


It gives the Bengali translati | 
characters of the ninth can a the text in hel 
important Buddhist Sanskrit work a fang 

of Santideva who is supposed hy Odhicarn 
have been a Bengalee. There is a : 
in three chapters discussing the 
philosophy and drawing 
in which they stand to 
philosophy. Both the ti 
are from the pen of Hariharananda Arany 

paramita is one of the most important Yoi 
with in great detail in more than one ty 
works of the Buddhists. Mr. Chaudhuri hae 
done well in making an attempt at familiari 
reading public of Bengal with an idea of the 
which has been treated only incidentally and 
in the work of Santideva. “ i 
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regards printing it needs be 
should have been given in a bold type and not 
same small type as has been used for the trn 
and explanation. In commending this work 
notice of the public we hope, through the eal 
of the Icarned editor who is also well known 
financier of good causes, this work will te 
followed up by similar other works—specially | Aii 
tions of Pali works—as promised in the tjs 
preface. 
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VISNUPURANA (Sri Banarasi Pen 
wal Dharmagranthamala No 1.) Piri 
translation and eight full-page tt s 
Translated by Munilal Gupta. Gita 
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a dictionary of the Oriya language 
dlopacdic ¢ ‘Purnachand Bhanja Deo, the 
red after phanj, its patron. It gives the 
I aa Oriya word; Bengali 
aa ory liexever possible ; quota- 
-to support the meanings oF Omya 
mythological, historical, koopti 
Í astronomical, medical, ant ic 
i the lines of modern encyclopaed ue i 
of Oriya words, as far as possib c; 
immsliteration oË every Oriya word. i 
ius be seen that this lexicon will be of 
ly to those whose mother-tongue is Oriya 
others who want to learn Oriya, but also 
nother-tongue is Bengali or Hindi. 


close to one another 


onary shows how 
Bengali are. 

nt of its bulk, it may not be convenient 
nl reference, But it will be of great use to 
Perhaps when the publication of the work 
the author will publish an abridged 
like the abridged editions of Webster's 


wien Muray’s Oxford dictionary of the 
guage, 


'] w ioy whether it is possible to use 
mS Work than what has been used in this 
y ‘much smaller English, Bengali and 
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GUJARATI 
JAGAT KADAMBARIO MAN SARA- 
SWATICHANDRA NUN STHAN: By 
Nanalal Dalpatram Kavi, M. A. Printed at the 


Kumar Printery, Ahmedabad, 
Price Re. 1-4-0. (1983). 
Saraswatichandra is a socio-political novel, spread 
out into four volumes, ponderous and heavy. It has, 
in spite of it, maintained its premier place in Gujerati 
literature ever since it was written nearly half a 
century ago. It is a mosaic of ideas, ideals, precepts, 
principles, facts and dreams. The well-known poet, 
Nanalal Kavi, conceived about twenty-five years 
ago the idea of writing a critique of it, and the book 
under notice is that critique or review. It is an 
attempt to assign this particular production of the 
late Mr. G. M. Tripathi, the author of this novel, 
its proper place in the literature of the world, and 
with that view Mr. Nanalal has passed under his able 
review the best works of fiction in the languages of 
world, English, French, German, Spanish, 
American, Sanskrit, Arabie, and others. As a bird’s- 
eye view of all these literatures, it presents a .picture 
till now not procurable in our „literature, and as such, 
is a unique production. Saraswatichandra is as yet 
untranslated into any other language excepting a 
couple of Indian yernaculars. Therefore, students of 
the literatures of foreign countries are not expected to 
know its merits, demerits, or its existence even : 
consequently they cannot assign it its proper place in 
any world-wide literature. The only alternative left, 
in consequence, to people like us, at .the other end 
was to study world literature ourselves and try 
to assign it a niche, according to our likes, and that 
is what Mr. Nanalal has done. As to whether the niche 
assigned is the proper one or is acceptable to the 
savents of the world, we have no means of knowing or 
ascertaining. That being so,.we must follow our 
own view-point and till direge, hold on ig 
The book betrays a deep and wide study of the 
subject, and a very welcome presentation Ss 
K. M. 


Cloth:bound. Pp. 61. 
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ment had fallen by that time and he was no 
g oreign Secretary. ‘ í ; 
lone es antes for the moon to imagine 
how very different would have. been the course 
of world events in the last two years if Arthur 
Henderson had been at their heart—instead of 
Sir John Simon, who can never be at the heart 


of anything, but must always be “detached.” Yet 


such speculations are ineyitable at the presen 
time, when an evil crown has just been — 0) 


i 
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Japan whose creation it is. Japan has annexed 
it after a successful war, a war which she never 


declared. In the same spirit she says she has 


not annexed it—and Pu Yi’s part is to be the 
outward and undeniable evidence of Manchukuo’s 
“independence.” s 

What a situation! Japan has introduced a 
a new method into international behaviour and 
we haye allowed it to succeed. In vain the 
Chinese Government has issueda statement that 
the situation in Manchukuo can be regarded as 
nothing but one of armed occupation, It may 
be. But possession is nine points of the law— 
and the Foreign Secretary is a lawyer ! 

During Sir John Simon’s tenure, of the 
Foreign Office we have thrown away our influence 
in the Far East. We used to be a force to be 
reckoned with, but now that title has passed to 
the United States. The National Government 
throughout has acted as if the annexation of 
Manchuria were entirely a Sino-Japanese issue 
and of no consequence to this country. While 
Japan. was inyading Chinese territory, they 
refused’ to express any opinion whatever or to 
lift a finger to hinder her. In the best legal 
tradition they delayed and delayed arriving at 
any decision, And when at last the League of 
Nations sent out the Lytton Commission, they 
used if as a further excuse for doing nothing, 
because the matter could be said to be sub-iudice. 


The inevitable result, of course, of all this 
moral cowardice was to rob the Lytton Report 
in advance of any weight it might have carried 
with Japan. Japan had been dealing out fire 
and slaughter in China for months and months 


‘and no Great Power (with the solitary exception 


of the United States) had made even the feeblest 
protest. So that when the Lytton Report came 
up for judgment before the League, and the 
League voted solidly against Japan, Japan merely 
walked out of the League. 

And so Pu Yi is Emperor of Manchukuo ! 

What Sir John Simon and: the National 
Government overlooked was the fact that quite 
apart from the Lytton Report, and for years 
before it, this country had been bound in honour 
to uphold the territorial integrity of China. In 
January 1921, at the Washington Conference, we 
were one of the signatories of the None-Power 
Pact. By the terms of.this Pact we are pledged 
to “respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 


the territorial and administrati i i i 
ane ve integrity of 


a be Doe bad begun make strong themselves 


apan’s easy eyil success in Manchuria 


has tempted her to look for m itori 
ieee ) ore territories t 
conquer. Every member of the Diet who voted 


supplies for the war in China has been presented 
with an imperial decoration and now paren 
preparing to attack Russia. She hopes that this 
new war will enable her to annex the Maritime 


Proyinces. 


_ Yet when Mr. Lansbury protested in the 
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House of Commons against J 
in China, he was greeted Wi 
from the Government benches 
of our Governments  timidit 
the possibility of a new Russ 
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no state of affairs in Manchuria 
by Japan as a result of using war as 


; : J kome a ti 
ment of national policy. A 


Dh he more | 
The trul 
) ralually be 
t z Sir 1 abn ul 
and unlike Sir John Simon, wher ic remember 


al The Si 
would have stuck to that embargo, no Dillfass to | 


their armament makers deflected from ours, Ai 
all, he would have done everything he coil 
make it easy for Japan to retrace her steps 
accept the Lytton Report—which did make 
concessions to the Japanese view-point and 6 X 
have been adopted by her without loss of i 
He would not have treated her in the idiotic 
unfair manner of the National Govem 
indulgence first and condemnation when 1] 
too late. s A, 

ÀA policy of moral suasion _ mig 
succeeded. “Ideals admired and striven i ‘ 
stitute human facts,” as a famous te 
observed. But even if Japan had comi 
be intractable, there were other methods 
war, of putting pressure upon Koad iC 
for instance, the policy recently a pats 
the League of Nations Union. follow od 
its organ Headway suggested the to the le fn 
should China again appeal to from l 
Ambassadors could be withdrawn 
In co-operation with America mre ot 
exercised “concerted economic Pe from 
by a general refusal to accept nobi ies! 
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But Sir John Simon did e 
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and war still rumbles about 
vative supporters of the 

have been revolting against 
of his mishandling’ of the ae 
but because of the speech wag 0c 
Disarmament Conference i 
drove Germany out of the Leag 


AUSTRIA 


nor Mr. Ramsay a rible 
responsibility for the recent nings 
in Austria. For. these happé 


by Signor Mussolini—ant 
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h encouragement, especially When ri did this, he was carrying out the 

“Their heads were much behest o! MS master in Rome. Foreign Corres- 

aister. yz all the time that the pondents of newspapers so diverse in tone as the 

ther que discussion. Manchester Guardian, the Jornng Post, and the 

t was cease killed just after its Daily Telegraph, all tell the same < The 

r Power ae xeesses in Germany and Italian Under-Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, Signor 

gh the Nazi inured his restless ambition Suvich, visited Vienna and promised Italy 
jini then 1 to be, in the words of would occupy Austria if Austria 


‘le ‘ ial 
acy, an 15 

f democracy, f 
Fascism. 

if Fastis 

v md she ma 

y either t0, losi 

-a n Fascist Vass 


i kome l s 
certain a more than half the v 
bably saf the truth about the 


ration, 
n he hal 
to Japan f y 
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ar steps if a 
| make m 


ie remembered, T, 
i aa De o eine in order that into every Social-Democratic quarter 
mss lo econ united front to Nazi Lhe Social-Democrats resisted and for 
; time in history artillery was brought into 
a city riot. It was turned on the lovely and 
famous homes built by the Socialist Municipality 
in Vienna for their workers. Those 
buildings, which so many architects have visited 
from all over the world were turned into shambles, 
And all to gratify Italy! The Foreign Corres- 


sully being unfolded. 


m mighi present a 


Now she 1s 


For some time, it will 


wy. But it now appears that Dr. Dollfuss, 
: seming saviour of his country, in reality 
the pass to Italy last August. 

e met Signor Mussolini at Riccione and 
him: Italy would 


suck a bargain with 
vf antee Austria against German aggression and, 


no longer demo- a Fascist regime on Italian lines,” 


y never again be free. She is Thus it came about that on February 
‘o her identity in Germany or the eve of the Massacre, Major Fey, the lead 
al of Italy. Indeed, she seems the Heimwehr and Vice-Chancellor of Austria, 
assal of Italy already. tolda Heimwehr ene, “To morrow we 
A ragedy is Set to work, and we shall do our job thoroughly...” 
an tragedy is oh? A 
Austria BSC The ‘job? was done thoroughly 
the Constitution had been suspend- On the plea of searching for illegal 


i ' u ; Were threatened 
usta ‘Gocial. Democratic Party, “an by Germany, provided _that, in the meantime, 
of e am island of freedom in the Austria got rid of her Socialists and established 
11th, 
er of 


shall 


enough. 
arms, the 


had allowed Dr, beavily-armed illegal Heimwehr forced its way 


in Vienna. 
the first 
action in 


famous 


‘um, Dr. Dollfuss would put the Fascists in j ay iti 

Baia Avene SE REN aa cr ` pondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing on 15th 
rhen 1 J inet see E en an aara pebrar, Toporo i teet Troon a a I 
meus it it was found that Major Fey ihe now openly wearing Italian | steel helmets, were 

yen for af ott of the Austrian Fascists, had become Vice- o°reyins buno gs Dunes ak 
historian 4 llor and the real eee Neca hil The bloodshed, and the executions which have 
contin democratic element had been s ae l 1 ue followed, do not bear thinking on. Always it is 
pods Da Fascists soon sh oiai ee ER the same story, that Social Democrats went to 
er. Thy «TS at once issued establis} acr hand. An their death happy on the consciousness of having 
ol] Sap sumne Concentra- done their duty “in defence of liberty and social 
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ria 
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democracy.” One can only remember with thank- 
fulness the story of an English socialist, many 
years ago, who, when told that his men had been 


i 3 deported and his cause was dead, replied : 
lel only one Austria, the Austrian A a eene an 
i y 226,000 votes, or one-third believe in-th 


“But I 


done to 


made to cond d what might England have 
a C ndone the And what mig gl 
ee one Social Democrats prevent all this? Well, in the first place we 
Ome ae Social Democrats might baye tried to do something to relieve the 
5 


and machine-guns. desperate plight of Austria. Austria could never 
emocrats and ~ be free and independent unless she could join in 
ne Social Democrats an economic federation with Germany or with the 
Corps, known as the other countries of the Danube. But some of the 
ar private army Danubian countries follow France and so 
so we stood aloof and allowed the 
become a bone of contention between Fr: 
wate armies, he Italy. Meanwhile the depression 


me Italy, 
matter to 
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exported under licence and only last year it was 
pointed out at Geneva that a scrutiny of the 
returns showed that apparently far more arms 
were being exported than imported. How could 
that be explained and where was the margin 
going? We might have been more alive to that 
danger while we were drafting Pacts in the 
company of Signor Mussolini. 

But if even the Conservatives are at last 
beginning to realize the futility of allowing Sir 
John Simon to remain at the Foreign Office, he is 
a very difficult person to unhorse. He has thirty- 
two Liberal Nationals to support him—and if he 
withdrew with them from the National Govern- 
) ment, the last pretence of this Government being 
i “National” would go with him. So, in the 
} interests of electionecring, Sir John Simon will 
j probably remain unless the ruins he has made 
í begin to frighten even his complacency and he 
| goes of his own choosing. 


i Housine ar Honn. 

i Another conspicuous failure of the National 

t Government is the Minister of Health. He has 

just provoked a storm of indignation by com- 

placently declaring in the House of Commons 

4 that “there is no doubt? that the demand for 

small houses to let at rents of 10/- a week or 

less is being adequately met. Such an assertion 
is of course ludicrous. In London alone, at the 

i time of the last Census, 144,802 families were 

' living in one room and 255,484 families in two 

: rooms, : 

: The housing problem has always been, and, 
until we get rid of poverty, will always be a 
problem of how to provide houses at rents 
low enough to be met by workers whose earn- 
ings range from 35/- to 45/- a week. But the 
Minister, as we have seen, denies that the 

problem exists. And worse still he has made it 

more acute by repealing the Wheatley Housing 

Act of 1924 which, as the Star points out, 

“was the means of providing 60,000 houses 

per annum for letting at standard rents.” 

_ A well-known economist, Sir Walter Layton, 
addressing a meeting of the National Asso. 
ciation of Building Societies the other day 
estimated that between 1931 and 1951 from 

-4000,000 to 6000,000 houses required to: be built, 

_ But what is the Minister of Health doing to catch 

up on this? His sole contribution has been the 

1933 Act. This Act was launched with a 

h of trumpets, but from the beginning it 

m ignored or disliked by those who should 

Into operation to—the local authorities, 

Societies, and private builders, And 

ne fact that emerges is that since it came 

T ai aad S T authorities 

A s have anything to do 

No wonder the Conservatives are walking up 


der there are rumours that the Govern- 


the indignation that is growing in the country. 
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ment may even administer the i l 

to Sir Hilton Young of relieving Terabe sno} | eave 

of his duties and appointing instead au of a, | anot 

of Housing. e Ministr | pt om 
But perhaps all that will happen ; | Jal 

the Government will appoint a National AB Ji in 

Board, There is much to be said for On the 


idea—and it is worth noting that ip) 
be € 1t has he ae 
lifted from the Labour Party’s recently al ise ad 
Housing Programme, ishal 


+. country. 
ECONOMY BY STARVATION r Pl 
If in Foreign Affairs and Housing Policy ihe | 02S 
Government has been subjected to severe ail 
cism, the severest blow to their prestige wi 
dealt them`in the House of Commons a fortnitht 
ago, on the issue of kunger. An amendment 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill was bef 
the House to increase the weekly allowance» 
the children of the unemployed from 2- to 3 
Such an increase would have cost the country 
only the relatively paltry sum of £1,000,0004 
year. And in any event, who can believe tha 
it is possible to feed a child on 2/- a week? 
But the Government rejected the amendment 
in spite of the fact it received considerabl f Tae Isna 
support from all parts of the House and was in T 
fact introduced by a Conservative member, Thy 


p= 


pels 
nihe Lond 


fn additi 
splurel fro 
arel 2 


aS e TTT 

rejected the amendment—but their hitherto si ma 
whelming majority dwindled to only 5 En 
cries of “resign” and “Sm giska 


there were even 
for the Prime Minister.” ET i 
This vote for Hunger, „and it is iG 
less, will take a lot of living down Ra 
part of the Government. It is not ae F 
we are still in the slough of the Vent 
Though even during a Depression, it y cilen f i 
see the “economy” achieved by starvmg wiy E 
But it has come at a time gwhen po a 
returning and there is even a Budget ie Memb | iis 
Tt is safe to say that nota smg it 
of the House of Commons will have hot] 


ne simul 
el fregar 


r, hen $ í 

feed and clothe a child on 31/24. a day Trote | Orth i 

in Heayen’s name dare they hant “| T e A 
to the unemployed ? F Govern | a p" 
With that vote the National espet Re 


lost any title it might have to 

humane men and women. JONS 
O Locat Government BLECHA 
That the tide is turung a 

against the National Goyon 


ve | 
works has been clearly shown me a i 
elections. It has been Oen at 
exhibited in the County .Coun Sir cy 


have been held this week. n 
victories haye been won all av 
now solid Conservative Lon 
Labour assault. et ies | 
This is all the more striki en 


the tremendous attack ae a 7 


: ad not only used 
himself ae taking part night 
rs) yms making speeches 
the ToT Fhe Co-operative Societies 
abou , y ryatives. 

our of te ecgunel at the be- 
“the Conservatives held 
seats and the Liberals 


nlatfo 


di this week, 


iberal is nowadays in 
mows what a Libera ada; 

dy os are so many varieties of 
their opinions are ma, constantly 

q nid state, so that it is not sur- 
Policy the ee that no single Tg been returned 
vora eet psig H z 1 il. 
vere ent ie London County Counci GRRE 
tigo waf” addition to the 6 seats which they he 
fortnight rel from the Liberals, the Labour Party has 
inet pil ə seats from the Conservatives—so 
iS before f” a 
owance ti 
2l- to 3k 


{ cul 
tan ane à 
mging and flui 


mvc FINANCIAL NOTES 
eve BY SAILENDRA NATH SEN GUPTA, aca. 


ck? 
rendment, 
nsiderable | Tue Ixnay TARIFE (AMENDMENT) BILL AND 
w n me Tarir Board REPORT 
er i} . 
ato over | [4E Indian Tarif (Textile Protection) 
i mendment Bill was introduced in the 
S He on February 5, and 
a regarding e ot Pr a a i te 
Textile Tine ut ro Ep rom to the 
E was signed x was released. The 
i dienes: sleet sixteen months ago 
a Dee under lock and key 
a panes ene rs eee 
the Tarif Bill b y 
tng aane ae embodies the 
i Lb he Tariff oar T s and the recommend- 
overboard, « have been virtually 


Tae 1 
lit ee Boarp Reporr 

Ear 0 he of information contained and 
4 Lg Part hae *eUmen ts adduced, the Tarif? 
3 i al t begins with 
moha the present Protective 
l tis ! cotton dustry in India nd tee 
at a ton q P'Oducts, T En the Indian 
A ie’, Compan teview of atter chapter 
degi Petition po of the ~oro th of 
AE gal’ of the precent years. of th 
the pus’ years o e 
in expen the Achieve share in textile 
ant iy ding ane sment of the Indian 
ag keg pin a nproving its pro- 
the n -arger share of the 
Tndian Th Xt chapter: i 
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that it has now a clear majority of 14 and will 
now control the destinies of Greater London, 
which have been in Conservative hands for the 
last twenty-seven years without a change. 

It is significant that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
daughter, realizing she would be defeated, 
did not try to fight her seat. The Tory candi- 
dates who were supported by Mr. J. H. Thomas 
and others of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s so-called 
National Labour Party, have all been defeated. 

This is a good omen for the next General 
Election and incidentally for India—as Labour 
is pledged to give India self-government on a 
constitution framed in consultation with India, 
with only such safe-guards as are agreed to be 
in the interests of India. ; 


March 9, 1934. 


and recommends legislative measures for the 
prevention of the abuses. The Report next 
determines the extent of assistance required by 
the Industry by an analysis of average costs and 
on the basis of the three conditions formulated 
by the Fiscal Commission, considers the claim 
of the Industry to Protection. The claim is 
upheld and in Chapter VII, a scheme of protec- 
tion is outlined. The Tariff Board recommends 
that protection should be given for ten years 
at least and that specific duties should be im- 
posed so far as possible in preference to the 
ad valorem duties. A chapter devoted to the 
Hand-loom Industry and another to subsidiary 
Industries, such as the Hosiery manufacture and 
the manufacture of the Braid (Ghoonsi and 
Muktakesi), In the last chapter on Supplement- 
ary Proposals,” duties on artificial silk goods, raw 
cotton starch and grey yarn are considered. In 
this chapter it is held that there is no case at 
present for the adoption of any special measure 
to counter the efforts ot the depreciation of the 


ye 


"The principles underlying the recommendations 
of the Report are mainly these : oe. 
“4. The protection must be assured for at leas 
ten years, and there should be no periodic 
enquiries during this period. ; 
“In view of the difficulties w 
industry at present and equall 
onal interests which are in 
that ten years can be regi 
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The Indian cotton textile 
recently the subject of many 
Such enquiries repeated at frequent intervals 
must militate against healthy development. We 
think that the industry should now be allowed a 
period of rest from these harassing enquiries” 
(p. 142). 


industry:-----has -been 
public enquiries. 


The recent Tariff Bill, as will be seen, utterly 
disregards this principle. 

2 As regards the medium counts, there 
should be no discrimination in favour of British 


manufactures. 

“We consider it of the greatest importance 

for the future of the industry that this rate of 
progress should be maintained and for this reason 
we are of the opinion that protection should be 
granted to the Indian industry against goods 
g imported from the United Kingdom as well as 
from other countries”? (p. 147). Then “as regards 
goods of medium counts, we have the following,” 
Caries it seems to us essential, in order to safe-guard 
3 the Indian industry, that these duties should be 
equally applicable to such goods when imported 
from the United Kingdom” (p. 151). 
‘ In the proposed schedule given in Chapter XI 
of the Report we find that there is no distinction 
whatsoever drawn between imports from the United 
Kingdom and those from other countries. 


In the Bill, this principle has also been 

' disregarded and in pursuance to the notorious 

Mody-Lees Pact, the duties on goods imported 

from the United Kingdom have been reduced 
for the period up to March 31, 1935. 

3. The third principle is that specific duties 
should be imposed for protection so far as 
possible. 

“Ti is generally admitted that specific duties 
are a more appropriate form of taxation where 


taxes are imposed for prospective purposes than 
ad valorem duties. The amount of protection 
received by an Industry under a system of 
ad valorem duties tend to diminish when there is 
a fall in the price of imported articles. On the 
other hand it is when a fall occurs in the prices 
of imported articles that the need for protection 
is greater” (p. 127). 

It is the general custom to provide for both 
specific and ad valorem duties in the Tariff 
Schedule and to levy the higher duty. Jn the 
new ‘Tariff Bill also there is provision for specific 
duties though the rates are slightly different, 
< Tt will be instructive to compare the schedule 
of the new Tariff Bill with that proposed by the 
Tarif Board. 


p 


Tar Tarirr BILL 


The new Tariff Bill, as is DOW 
incorporated both the 2 icon E S : 
and the Bombay-Lancashire Pact, The Bill is at 
present before the Legislative Assembly but it is 
almost certain that the Bill will come out of the 
legislative anvil without any serious alteration. 
It is prescribed (ch. 4) that the -operation of 
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ithi . © isj 
On the expiry of the period of pei cl 
the Millowners’ Association, Bomar betien | 
Lancashire Textile Delegation on $. and the fi 
1935, the adequacy of the rate imposed on pth 
manufactures “will be subject of inveai 
SUgation 


with a view to „its revision if Necessary 
second investigation and revision “Wl Ay 
necessary when the period Covered ae 


Indo-Japanese ‘Treaty expires on March aye 
We shall now discuss the rates of W 
proposed in the Bill confining ourselves to eot 
products only. Tt is to be remembered. the 
according to the Mody-Lees Pact the duties E 
cotton piece-goods of British manufacture wil k 
reduced to a basic rate of 20 per cent ad valoron, 
or in the case of plain greys, 3% annas per pom 
till December 31, 1935. The rates of duties n 
British manufactures given below, therefore, holl 
only for the period subsequent to that date, 
Cotton Twist and Yarn: The old rate v 
(with the surcharge imposed in 1931), 6% per cat}, i 
ad valorem or 1% anna per lb. whichever is hight}. pere 
The Tariff Board recommends 614 per cent ad valoren E te m 
or 1 anna per lb. whichever is higher for coun 
up to 50 and only an ad valorem duty of 64 pt 
cent for counts above 50. There is no distincion fiy 
as to the source of import. According to i pty 
Tariff Bill, the duties on.counts up to 50 ar » 
be 614 ad valorem or 17g anna per lb. on non-Dritisl 
imports, and 5 per cent ad valorem or Ii i 
per lb. on British products, on counts aborts 
only the ad valorem duties will apply and at 
same rate. 


duties 


a 
ore 
Was I 


The old rate was a 
cent ad valorem on British goods and 31% PY 
on others. 25 per er 
British goods and 50 per cent on others. 
are also specific rates of duty on grey 
except chaddar, dhuties, saries etC, m 
per lb. in case of British goods and w 4 
lb. in case of others. The Tariff 
mended specific duties on all kinds 5 
e.g. 5 annas per lb. in case of Plain grey, ie 
for Bordered grey, 61/3 annas for 
dyed and 6 annas for bleached an 
of piece-goods. No discrimination 
favour of British goods as far aS 


are concerned. oe 
Cotton Fabric : ` For cotton fabat 

cotton forms 50 per cent O! ; i 

goods will be charged 50 per “a i 


while the rate - will be 30 per a 
British goods, specific duties” A" 
for. : prai 
Braids: As regards oe etl 


ds G 
and Muktakeshis), the Tariff Bo 3 


T 
x That is, the kigher of the tW0 AB 
be charged in each case, a 


, duty of 61/4 per cent per 
a a spect lorem duty of 25 per cent) 
eM an ad vato 
i sts, socks. and 
be 25 per cent 
The present rate 
yg anna 1/8 per dozen in case of 
B dozen. in case of 
The Tariff Board recom- 
S's or Re. 1/8 per dozen of 
pie nas per dozen of socks and 
ae a Bill has clearly adopted the 
the two. 


a 
“lopte: On underve 
sien: 


apt or à 3 
i 10 annas pe! 


5 stockings. 
a stocking : 


ja: Rutway BUDGET FOR 1934-1935 


jy presenting the Railway Budget for 1934-35, 
Lhenh Bhore, the Member-in-charge, discussed 
i i of the working of the Railways for 
md also the revised estimate for 1933-34. 
yar 1932-33 was the worst year for the Railways 
it times. The gross traffic receipts 
the lowest recorded figure of Rs. 84:43 
samd the deficit amounted to Rs. 10:23 crores. 
uct was met by a temporary loan from the 
ition Fund. When Sir Joseph budgeted 
umerased earnings for the year 1933-34, 
fe a good many critics who considered 
æ more hopeful outlook of the Railway 
i ee Leica _by anything more 
let ak acile optimism. As a matter 
tlt han hic? Sir Joseph has proved a better 
Har 5 critics, The revised estimates 


per poun 
luties on 


a e i receipts at Rs. 86-5 crores 

t oes Gees (S crores as aon; SE 
re its, > tores in the pranad: macama 
“it tte fe eMis sh Preceding year. The net 


© Interest charges 
(actuals\, Rs. 32°40 
ne Stimates) and Rs. 82:05 
4 estimate), Che reduction 
borrowing rate for 
crores in 19 deficit Will there- 
te total Ui 4-35 -up to March 
aD aaa SF he always will 
eral Revenus t this g 
for evenues i ao 
s. 1186 Aa 1929-30 and 
ae o meet the 

He ady .been taken 
mporary loan 


OM th: Will amount to 


: ppsources that the 

fi © Position of the 
cits ig thoroughly 
we ordinary commer- 


titles Wo 
ties of Yidenq #4 have been 
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show the secure position of the Railways as a going 
concern. Ordinarily the amount that is appropriated 
to the Depreciation Fund is considerably more than 
the actual amount required to be withdrawn from 
the fund for renewals and replacements. The total 
appropriations to the fund since 192425 to 1934-35 
amount to Rs. 135 crores, whereas withdrawals 
to meet cost of renewals and replacements amount 
to Rs. 96 crores so that Rs. 39 crores remain as 

balance. Temporary withdrawals will amount to 

Rs. 27°56 crores, so that the closing balance of 

the Depreciation Fund on March 31, 1935 is 

anticipated to be Rs. 1144 crores. 


Some important changes have been made in 
the forms _ of account. The working expenses 
from 1934-35 are being exhibited in forms which 
are new. These forms have been drawn up in 
consultation both with the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways and are radically different from the 
forms so long used. The result has been a more 
scientific and intelligible statement of the accounts 
but comparison with previous years has become 
impossible. Another important change has been 
to include in the form of the estimates the 
receipts and expenditure of lines belonging to 
private companies or Indian States, but worked 
by State Railway Systems for a percentage of the 
gross earnings. This change is according to the 
recommendation of Sir Arthur Dickinson and has 
been approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways. The nature of the change has been 
explained in the following way by Sir Joseph 
Bhore in his speech : 

“The practice hitherto followed was to deduct both 
the receipts and expenditure of these lines from the 
total receipts and expenditure of the system by which 
they were administered. ... .The statistics and accounts 
should properly be based on the total receipts and 
expenditure of the entire system. As a result of the 
change the receipts of the worked lines will be added - 
to the receipis of the State-owned lines, and out of 
the total the Legislature will be asked to vote the 
gross expenditure for working the railway system as a 
whole including the worked lines. The Legislature 
will also be asked to vote the sums which will be 
handed oyer to the owners of these lines as the share 
of the carnings which, under contract, the working 
agency is required to hand over to them after retaining 
the percentage fixed in the contract. 

Coming to the details of the 1934-35 Budget 
we find that total gross receipts from trafic will 


89 per cent. 
` major items 


yy Eas 


} 
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Maintenance of Carriage and 

Wagon stock Rs. 582 crores 
Expenses of Traffic Department „ 496, 
Expenses of General Departments ,, 426 

As against this the Emergency deductions from 
pay will provide a crore of rupees. Miscellaneous 
charges will amount to Rs. 1°60 crores and Interest 
charges to Rs. 3205 crores. Rs. 13°65 crores will be 
appropriated to the Depreciation Fund. ‘Thus we 
rave 

Gross Traffic Receipts Rs. 94°25 crores 
Less Operating Expenses 5 
Depreciation Fund 
Net Traffic Receipts 
Less Interest Charges 
Miscellaneous Charges 
Deficit » 

As regards Capital expenditure, it is proposed 
to spend about Rs. 1427 crores. Out of which 
about Rs. 70 lakhs will be found by Reduction of 
stores balances, 7 lakhs from Wmergency deduc- 
tions from pay and 15 lakhs from revenue for 
Hardinge Bridge works and earthquake damages. 
We are thus left with Rs. 13.35 crores to account 
for. Rs. 457 crores will go to new works on 
Capital account and Rs. 8'67 crores will be found 
from the Depreciation Fund. As regards new 
works the only item of any importance for which 
any large provision has been made in the budget 
are the extension of the Khargpur power house, 
the remodelling of the’ Hubli station yard, the 
rebuilding of the Gorai bridge and the remodelling 
of the Jamalpur workshops. Out of the 8:67 
crores from the Depreciation Fund 11/9 crores are 
required for works in progress, about 45/4 crores for 
track renewals and 31/4 crores for rolling-stock, 
which includes the purchase of 2900 new wagons. 

Two railways in particular have suffered heavily 
from the effects of the earthquake and it appears 
likely that the damage will amount to over 75 
lakhs and may well reach a crore. Again, the 
considerable breach caused to the protective works 
of the Hardinge Bridge (Sara Bridge) would 
necessitate the expenditure of a large sum in 
strengthening and extending the protection and 
training works. The total cost is estimated to be 
well over a crore. In the present budget Rs. 1°08 
crores have been provided for the Hardinge Bridge 
protection and training works. Of this, Rs, 60 
lakhs will be chargeable to capital and Rs. 48 
lakhs to the Depreciation Fund. For the earth- 
quake damages Rs, 62 lakhs baye been provided, 

s. 10 lakhs being chargeable to capital and 
Rs. A pee to the Depreciation Fund. The 
sum of Rs. one crore debited to the Depreciation 
Fund will be repaid out of revenue in annual 

instalments of 15 lakhs a year until complete 
repayment. Rs. 3821 lakhs have been ert 
for expenditure on amenities for passengers. Out 


” 
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of this, Rs. 2°08 lakhs willl 
latrines and sanitary arrang 
akhs for additions and ‘ 
class carriages. It is remark aa 
+ lakhs to be spent by the Q pe exce 
the entire amount budgeted for 
lower class passengers will be < 
company-managed railways (B, B c 
S. I, and A. B). > TAN 
As regards fares, the Railway M 
that, “On most railways efforts ar 


Je Spent for 
ements and 


to recover trafic by quoting specially > ne 
return fares between particular SEDA A D Radh 
introducing extra services. We S anii Dr 


: are als : 
an experiment on the N. W. R. aso ty la | 


ties of large scale reductions 
passenger fares. ..If no increase of traffic rest : 
it is expected to lead to a loss in earnings fi i whic 
about 45 lakhs. Itis, however, an expert teache 
worth making, for it may well be producti I$. 
results of real value in determining our fi 
policy in this matter. It is too early to prong 
on the iesults, but there are indications 
traffic is responding, though as yet insufficientyp "SEE, 
Experiments in job analysis are being anf” Univ 
on on various railways and it is hoped thay? e5 pro 
results will lead to a substantial saving ini lzel pr 
operating expenses. ; au ! 
We shall conclude this analysis with SẸ ika i 
brief comments. The policy of meeting d a 
from the Depreciation Fund is bad in prt, 
This means that when the railways ville, 
more begin to make profits, these loans at i 
repaid first so that for a long time t con 
general budget will not get any controll] 
This might seriously embarrass the Federal Gar 
ment of the future since the Peder il i 
Committee hoped that the Railways i 
able to contribute Rs. 5 crores ane 
general budget. Moreover, due to the 
of repaying the loan, it might not 
to lower the fares for some i 
Secondly, the interests of the lower € : 
have almost been neglected in RRG pe 


r a ss than ™ 
that they contribute no le earnings 


the total passenger traffic oceeding 
Indianization has not been P Railway G 
enough in the higher cadre 0 ives US D0 


ments. The Budget speech Ete Rai 
and no assurances. Lastly, Jecting 
accused of systematically neg Si p 
producers in the matter of store ia 
this respect also, it was E 
would be said in connection nik 
of the Budge. But here istent & 
appointed and eyen te ave “ff 
the members of the Legislat! of the ful 

to elicit any clear formulation ; 
from the Member-in-charge- 


Ancient Hindu Education 


f 
Tels 0 7 Ce 
ah Radha Kumud Mookerjee writes in 

| Dr, Radha 

harala : 
midha Bho Be ets a ig 
‘ont Indian teacher beliey ed in indir 
at of pupils, in the efficacy of personal 
"ich scope was given in the homes 
ot 8 = 


i cachers which operated like schools in 
; teacher’ 


a he described as the domestic en of 
on and may be compared to small prot ues 
Cottage Industry in the economic sphere 
al with large production or the factory. 
Universities are like factories providing 
nal ie production in education, turning out 
a iaftlvel products mostly devoid of any special 
wads Such a system is based on a radical 
‘Which ignores the natural differences of 
ls and artificially and mechanically forces 
nio a class for purposes of a uniform treat- 
he absurdity of this position mey be 
1 if Uniform treatment is meted out to 
a hospita irrespective of 
liseases and their remedies, 
yet h eal treatment is essential 
land oven See ice eich the causes 
ty nee Be A eM magh more 
sand differences of nnd. eile 
en which doen : ot mind, intellect 
* teatment? groot dend themselves to any 
a inellectual. ane] aes difficult is it to 
gut’ COnsioned to hea Sonn of the 
Classes 9 r ae care of schools 
was therefore that ancient 
on as a matter of 
Schools, hermitages, 
and rural 
mntient Tadi ae ced the entire 
lization o the product of 
» and not an urban 


modern 
apply 
an example on 
: University 
z alanda 
ents, an enrolment 
these were 
was very 
difficult 


ent o mission 
Passing a 
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pilgrim 
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differences ` 
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The majority of applicants for admission were 
sent away and only a few could get it. In this 
way even the strength of the University was 
more than 10,000 students. The number of 
teachers was also high in proportion to the 


number of the taught. 
_ There were as many as 15]0 teachers delivering 
in the same period 100 lectures to different classes 
of students on different topics. Instruction was 
given In commodious and storied buildings, each 
the gift of kings. Both royal and public patronage 
of the University was quite generous and ade- 
quate. It _had the grant of more than 100 villages 
from the income of which provision was made by 
the University for the free board, lodging, 
bedding, medicine and tution for its 10,000 
students and a numerous staff. In those days 
both the teachers and the taught were seekers 
after truth and not livelihood. The system of 
life was different, The learned men of ancient 
India devoted themselves in a thoroughly dis- 
interested. spirit to the pursuit of the highest 
truths and had no concern with what may be 
called the intermediate truths connected with 
secular ends. 

Above all, a system of education must be 
judged by the quality and quantity of the output. 
The whole world now recognizes the „highest 
quality of some of the productions of the Sanskrit 
literature as also‘ Pali and Prakrit literature 
which will live for_all times as. complete justifi- 
cation of ancient Indian education and of its 
ideals and methods. ; 


The Osmania University 


Educational. Review comments 


The 

editorially : 

We have every sympathy with the attempt 
which is now being made at the Osmania Univer- 
sity to impart instruction through the medium of 
an Indian language, but it must be made plain 
to everybody at the same time that the language 
employed for the purpose is not the lange of 


‘the people, being the mother-tongue of only a 


small minority of the ruling class which ¢ 
of less than ten per cent of the total po 
In the course of his recent address at th 
cation of the Osmania University, 
Yarjung Bahadur maintained 
tly the Urdu taug 


b 


¢ 
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himself. 


are the self-expression of his genius 
$ subtle songs of rare charm and melody. 
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Dominions in which it is the State language and 
in which it is encouraged by all sorts of ways, 1t 
is not spoken by even ten per cent of the total 
population, and Telugu, Marathi and Canarese are 
actually spoken by a much larger number ! By 
making Urdu the medium of instruction you give 
an advantage to a section of the people and 
handicap others who are subject, as it is, to many 
other disadvantages. The Nawab does not, make 
any reference to Hindi, the existence of which he 
does not probably wish to recognize. He will 
have to make an effort at getting the millions ol 
Hindi-speaking people in Northern India to accept 
Urdu before he can hope to make the’ latter the 
lingua franca of India. In recent years the gulf 
between Hindi and Urdu has been widening 
steadily and there does not seem to be much 
chance of their coming together, though in popular 
conversation it is possible to get on with a 
common dialect of what may be called 
Hindustani. 


The Musical Genius of Tagore 
Mr. Somanath Vellatore 
Indian Review : 


writes in The 


At one of the exhibitions of his paintings 
held in Europe recently, Rabindranath Tagore 
is reported to have made a statement that his 
pictures are his gift to the world, while his 
gift to India is his poetry. Unfortunately, even 
in India till 1913 very little of Rabindranath’s 
poetry was known outside Bengal and what little 
is known later on is only through translation 
into English prose albeit done by the poet 
Translations from one language into 
another, however perfect they may be, make full 
literary understanding and enjoyment impossible. 
To understand the supremely spiritual utterances 
of Rabindranath Tagore, one must read him 
in the original Bengali because in Tagore 
‘poem and music are inseparably one’. 

In one of his plays the “Phalguny”, the 
Watchman asks Chandra: Ts it your custom to 
ask questions in songs? Chandra replies : ‘Yes, 
otherwise the answer becomes too unintellicible’ 
Watchman: ‘Then do you think your songs 
intelligible ? Chandra: ‘Yes, quite, because they 
contain music? (He sings.) Rabindranath’s 
poems and plays are saturated with his personal- 
ity. They bear the stamp of the experiences of 
his inner and outer life. Not only that. They 


woven inio 


ihe entire poetic creed of Tagore i; 

founded on the ancient Hindu. Pe ae 
doctrine of the immance of the Infinite jn the 
finite and the struggle of the human spirit for 
freedom. This idea is expressed again and again 
in a number of his songs set to tunes akin WO ihe 


folk-musie of Bengal. That is the reason why 


his songs are not confined to neatly published 
_ dainty volumes but haye gone © straight into the 
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life of the people in 


dark n 


by boatmen rowing on 
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wandering Sannyasins’. 

Rabindranath s contribution to Indian me 
as great as his contribution to Poetry m 
popularized the song-form and his- He 3 
genius has invented several other ne 
in musical expression. Tagore himself a 
great value on his music. A perus. 
reminiscences shows the antecedents of some oft 
major musical creations. In these days a oft: 
zazz and celluloid symphonies jj ca ai 
pleasure to hear Rabindranath’s sono doe wi 
Shanti-Niketan. The Viswa-Bharati Univer 
would be doing a great service to the elem: 
if they send out groups of students wellnish: 
in singing Tagores songs to all parts gehin 
India giving concerts of Rabindranath’s sig seperation b 
and poems. 


The Work of the League of Nations 


The following appears in India auii Inan i 
World : tin The 

Tn the economic and financial field thew 
the most disconcerting contrast at the pref; 
time between the noma practice of ane: 
based presumably upon the common d 
conien, and. ag possib i co 
ction presentec the econom 
AOR of Ts League, the e 
Labour Organization and the Ban ie 
tional Settlements. These gie T pi 
organizations provide machinery TEDT i 
ments may co-operate if they 50 w A 
cial and economic policy, finan. S 
labour problems, and monetary Pen ah 
ficially perhaps it is a pees raed amon 
for co-operation should be so ye tern Aly see 
institutions. The problems © accel o [Sins Y 
operation are closely intercon ading 
monetary policy depends TRA A 
ments, wages agreements, pu ] 
versa. But in fact it is not di 
will to co-operate is there, to s ternafi 
sary liaison between the a prims 
concerned. The difficulty 15 de Tt 8 
machinery but of motive porno sa 
will to co-operate and cs Setit ation, 

enu, 

governments. And s0, at te antey ° 
one of citizenship in every, © 
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citizenship, some res 
achieved, results by no mea 
the possibilities, but coe 
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are, everyone eip 
mine of accurate informa- 
print ; 
indefinable 


available only to 
they are in personal contact. 
practice — Ji 
servants in every country. It is 
rally recognized how useful the League 
inary has become in facilitating routine 
pertion between governments. 
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All about the Seals 


nan important paper on ancient Indian 
iin The Caleutla Review Mr. Syama 
a0 Paes discusses the - various 


seals used in those days in India 
i lows ; ; 


pauls o , Indian æsthetic 
thinoceroses Ge TRG ae ef panes 
f the artistic i a ae eae 
rnd a Nearer religious products 
ae ae ins recent years, there 
tne ee and Important as the 
Rhum portion ck g od of light on a hitherto 
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a that in his times 
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old world.” When a man closed his shop, he 
put pats of clay on the doors and impressed 
his seals on them. A householder also did the 


-same thing. They thought that by the impres- 


sions of the seals, they made it impossible for 
anybody to enter the house and the shop without 
breaking the seals. Deeds, documents and letters 
also bore the seal of the ultimate owner. 

Of the animals on the seals, the unicorn 
occupies the pride of place with 312 representa- 


tions. The short-horned bull is a bad second 
with 22, the rest in order of numerical strength 
being the elephant 17, the Brahmani bull 14, the 


rhinoceros, and the tiger 7 cach, the buffalo and 
the Gharial 3 each, and the antelope 2. The 
lion, the symbol of majesty in Mesopotamian 
art (which depicts the creature always in deadly 
combat with Gilgamesh, the inevitable conqueror), 
has not been found in a single seal. 

_ Of the other animals who have found place 
in the seals, the following deserve mention ; 
the jungle fowl, the duck, the fish, the goat, the 
serpent and the scorpion. On one seal is depicted 
a man with bow and arrow and on another 
aman is sitted in the conyentional yogi attitude 
on an elevated platform, on his two sides being 
na worshippers with cobra hoods behind their 
ack. 

Art for arts sake is a phrase which was 
unknown in the ancient world. The artist's ins- 
titution was wheeled fo the chariot of the 
prescription of the priest, who wielded enormous 
power and influence. But there is one fact to 
remember, the artist believed in the myths of 
the priest with absolute faith. He did not ques- 
tion the occult nature of the priest's restrictions 
but made his own fine sensibilities vibrant with 
life on the material he handled. The unicorns 
and the bulls are so beautiful because the 
artists has lived for some time in these. 

The spirit of the animals looks through the `: 
material representation and the material” repre- 
sentation speaks of the spirit. We can even 
today feel the great strane te of the bull and feel 
the muscles underneath the silky skin. Though 
standing across many millennia, the bull is to 
our emotion a reality,—a spark from the flaming 
forge of the ancient world. It can snort cand 
bleat, create and uncreate an epoch of civiliza- 
tion. 


Juvenile Libraries 


About the Juvenile Libraries im 
and America Dr. M. O. Thomas write 
Modern Inbrarian : TNS 

Libraries for children, like 
library ideas, is Weste 
claim it 
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sively Anglo-Saxon in origin is quite untenable, 
the ‘simple evidence being that of the report 
of the Select Committee appointed by the sritish 
Government in 1849 which states that in rary 
matters not only the United States of Ameri 
but also several of the Continental countries 
are far in adyance of the United Kingdom. It 
is true, however, that when once the modern 
library idea caught the imagination of the 

Anglo-Saxons, they went ahead and made a 
more ‘through job of it? than any other race, 
That is perhaps more true of children’s libraries 
than any other phase of library development. 
There are, no doubt, a few juvenile „libraries in 
France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and Czecho-Slovakia yet the system is 
by no means widespread as in the U. S. A. or 
in Great Britain. Most of those countries think 
that school libraries should suffice to meet the 
requirements of children and hence _ juvenile 
libraries seldom form a part of the public library 
programme, except perhaps in most important 
cities and towns. Nor are there many children’s 
books available in the languages of those countries 
with which to stock a juvenile library. 

_ Conditions are entirely different in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Both. these countries began. to make provisions 
for children’s reading as early as the last quarter 
of the 19th century. But such provisions in 
those days never assumed the importance. which 
they have to-day. As a matter of fact, compared 
with juvenile libraries of this decade, the 
carly attempts to educate children through 
libraries seem to be mere mockery. 

In. America the idea of juvenile- libraries 
originated inthe eighties and came first as a 
report says, as if by inspiration to a lady by 
the name of Miss Emily S. Hanaway, 

_ Three main features 
juverile library. They 
and furniture, 2, 
librarian. ; 

1. Time was. when children used to ‘be 
accommodated. in dingy and ill-yentilated base- 
ments with nothing but hard benches without 


characterise a modern 
are, 1. Accommodation 
Reading materials and 3. The 


J 


- imaginative, 
“magazines and papers, 


me OA 
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backs to sit on. But library auth 
have recognized the children’s clai 
accommodation and furniture. 
Children’s literature as a 
into consideration its literary merit th . 
someness of its imagination, the quali 2 k 
wit and humour as well as the soundness of i 
morals, “SOE f 
_ In the first place juvenile books : 
distinct literary merits. They should be pi 
in good style, should have the qualiti Mit 
and humour, accuracy and modernity B 
and directness and should he full 
descriptions of quick actions and incidents < 
Secondly, juvenile books should h 
develop the imaginative faculty of chil 
is this faculty which needs most dey N 
; no litt}! A 
ture develops it better than stories and nove ihdays 
Children naturally love to read them more ey g Al 
any other kind of literature. Works of imagis! underlan 
tion, however, should as far as possible be tw ia good 
to life. The principle has sometimes been cars|", M har 
too far particularly in America where some dj" life mi 
the libraries exclude even fairy tales. But ayes igh 
educators and librarians are agreed that f ie 
though not true to actual life have an acti E 
for the child mind which does not hinder ti 
real conception of truth. The child lives m 
world of imagination all his own an 
Claus, fairies, talking animals and, birds lew 


Work of a 


should an 


Street 
liere, a 
ichigan, 
rin chu 


to that world. It does not conflict wills reepsie 
actual world. ; al 
Thirdly, children should be given ae ; 
imaginative works which are mainly ptr k Sunderda 
character but also works of an educat mfo: h 


; 3 $ o ich 
informative nature. Besides fiction whi 
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it was quite a natural thing to say. He 
wasn't gilding the lily. In fact, he has a 
robust sense of humour and appreciates his 


limitations, enjoys a joke on himself and all that. 
It is just that he has proved himself to be useful. 
He has scores of friends in India who keep 
writing to him. They: constantly ask him to write 
things for Indian publications. 

Dr. Sunderland is seriously interested in the 
welfare of humanity. He has become inter- 
nationally known as outstanding among Americans 
in the knowledge of Indian affairs. His book, 
India in Bondage, has been described as one 
of the most scholarly and truly representative 
works on the Indian question, from the standpoint 
of the Indian people themselves. Publication of 
the book in India has been banned by Great 
Britain, and that act alone has been taken by 
some leading thinkers as a reliable indication of 
the influence of the book. 

Tt is said that whatever side you take on the 
Indian question, whether you believe that Great 
Britain is doing right by her subject people or 
not, a broad understanding of the problem cannot 
be had without knowledge of Dr. Sunderland’s 
studies in the matter, A native of England 
himself, he loves and respects his home country, 
although taking issue with its policies in India. 

Dr. Sunderland was born in Howarth, 
Yorkshire, England. He came to this country 
with his father, Thomas Sunderland, when he 
was two, the family settling in Jamestown, 
N. Y., in the region of the Chautauqua lake. 
His father died when he was a child, and his 
mother was left with five children. His lot 
was not casy, and it was entirely through his 
own. efforts he received an education. 3 

The family moved to Iowa when Dr. Sunderland 
was a boy. He attended Burlington college 
‘institute, Burlington, Iowa, and spent two years 
at Colgate University. His studies were interrupted 
by the Civil war; he joined the boys in blue 
ot the Seventh N. Y. Heavy artillery, serving on 
the Potomac for -about a year and a half. He 
came out of the war uninjured and resumed his 
studies at Chicago University. 

Dr. Sunderland married Eliza Read who was 
a school principal at Aurora, TH., and at that time 
the only woman public school principal in the 
country. ‘They had three children, two of whor 
are living. Mrs. Gertrude Safford, a daughter ie 
the widow of Dr. Saftord, who wasa physician at 
Detroit, Mich; she is a former TARE ae 

; aa : sident of the 
ree women’s city club in Detroit. A daughter 
Florence, who died eight years ago, was a 


teacher at one time in the George Washington 


h school, New York city. Dr S 
E S y. MEA unde $ 
son Edson R, is a professor of law ae 


University of Michigan, 

He received his bachelor of 
Chicago in 1867, completing his training in th 
diyinity school of the same institution ‘in. 1870, 
He then became pastor of the Baptist church a 
Milwaukee. 


arts degree at 
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Most of his years of service 
were with the Unitarian denomination * 
first at the Unitarian parish jp Non He 
and held charges in Ann Arbor Mantel, 
Hartford, Conn., Toronto Car ich, 
London. ; anada, 

Dr. Sunderland spent two lo 
India, in the years 1895-96 and 
made special studies of Indian 
philosophy and religion. He has 
books about India. They are 


have been published in translated form in Ini > 
as w Lan Ind establisl 
as well as America, mji 
in Bondage has been in special demand rh pling comp 
been distributed in 500 libraries in the voli The dev 
There are 26 copies of it in the New York cr apa wor 
library, and 12 in the Boston library. A n of th 
and enlarged edition was printed last year in ti Hal 
country. It contains eight new chapters, efalera 
The author of 20 or more books hi 
Sunderland is widely known through his m% 
Origin and Character of the Bible, which waif? 
into six editions, and was circulated in Rusu} * 
Bulgaria and more recently in India. Am) 
his works are a number of _pamplills 
exposition of the Unitarian faith which have bea 
in great popular demand. { 
Tn all his writings, Dr. Sundreland had li 
a fighter for peace. “I :fought in the Civil a | 
he said, “but I am a pacifist to the marrow. 
have travelled a good deal and wherever 
I never could see why nations shoul a 
the destructive and demoralizing forces of wari 
to settle their differences.” g st 
be a simple birthday: M 


cryin 
iok for th 
Tt sey 
Birt 
siting in 


Yes, there will a tutl 
= s i Jo nus d SN, 
tomorrow! Some of Dr. Sunderland's Ai aol" 
planning to call on him, among 


persons from Vassar college. 


League of Nations — 


International peace and economie ; 
can only be restored if the vari 
adopt the principles of a Worl i 
Mr. Newfang’s lucid exposition oF i 
World Unity should, in the tace 


wide discontent, be therefore much apP 


ment of orderly government | 
nations to oné another, As ae 
of the world are unwilling to S hei 
of their so-called sovereignty 


any control what- 
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d, and he of the League of Nations 
the wol a world federation would in itself remove 
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York iy 


It would gradually 
ish the barriers to trade between the members 
{ie feleration, allowing all traders of every 
sier State equal access to all the raw materials 


books, i i iy all the markets of the world. It would 
1 bis BY sully remove the barriers to migration, thus 
hich Wey rine the pressures of population in the 
3 re puts of the world, and abolishing one of 


t deep-seated causes of warfare. It would 
ly do away with all restrictions on the 
ats of capital, 
had bee} 28 throughout the world ; it would stabilize 
Civil sw eves on a worldwide basis; it would 
MANA carrying the 
a world currency 

à national central 
international balances 
mi o minimize the present 
day H liua nutshe ae gold shipments. To put 
ie ale ‘tanomic a eration would remove 
oyn oe wan w hich are at the 

© greatest war causes. 
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In the United States family ties were already 
weakening, a spirit of brutality was spreading, 
and the street-corner life to which the young 
were condemned offered greater moral dangers 
than in perhaps any other country. 

_ On March 21, 1933, cnly seventeen days after 
his inauguration, Mr, Roosevelt, in a special 
message to Congress, outlined a general plan to 
help these young people who had never had a 
chance in life, and at the same time to confer 
undoubted economic advantages on the coun try. 
The young who were unemployed were in 
need of a chance to recover, or at least keep, 
their physical and moral health. The proposed 
plan offered them the means of improving both 
by giving them healthy work in the open air of 
the forests under men carefully chosen for their 
capacity as educators as well as leaders, 

Not least among the various kinds of natural 
wealth of all sorts of which the United States 
can boast are the magnificent forests still standing 
in every part of the country. It is, however, 
realized that their existence is menaced by the 
intense commercial demands made upon them. 

Besides this danger of destruction by human 
agency there is the fire danger. 

Like other forms of lite, trees are subject to 
specific diseases of a highly destructive nature ; 


they are also often attacked by insects whose 
invisible ravages may have incredibly disastrous 
effects. 7 


A systematic campaign against these various 
dangers was thus in itself enough, in such an 
enormous country, to provide employment for 
large numbers. ; oe 

‘Instead of receiving cash relief and remaining 
idle, young men are taken on as regular wage- 
paid workers ; their wages are, it is true, only 
30° dollars a month, but in addition they are 
clothed, fed, and housed under canvas in organized 
camps. It should be added that special arrange- 
ments are made for their families to benefit by 
this employment, for of the 30 dollars only 5 are 
paid to the worker, the” remainder going direct 

me. } 
F ‘Tis Pien Grand Army received the name 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and is usually 
known, according to the fashion for abbreviation, 
as the C.C.C. Men are taken on for six-monthly 
periods, but are free to leave the camp if -they 
can themselves find jobs in industry. 

At the end of the six months 
sign on again or go home. 


` The C.C.C. is composed mainly of young n 
from 18 to 25 years of age; oira me 


the men may 
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campers the benefit of their special knowledge 
and experience and teach them how to work and 
how to adopt safe methods in operations which 
may be dangerous. : 

The War Department’s share in the scheme is 
to outfit the men, transport them, condition them 
and supervise the construction of the camps. 
The Army is responsible for the administration of 
the camps, medical care, the organization of 
sports, ete. ; 

The only buildings were wooden huts for use 
as kitchen, dining room, offices for the adminis- 
trative staff, and tool shed. 


The tents, with a plank flooring raised above 
a the ground and a double canvas roof, belonged, 


it was explained, to what is known as the “tropical 
$ hospital” type. Nearby was the line of lorries 
used to transport the men and materials to the 
forest workplaces ; twice a week they also carry 


those who want to go to the movies in the 
nearest township. 

The dining room also acts as a recreation 
room for the evenings and bad weather. ‘There 
is a wireless set for the use of campers and a 
circulating library. The library consists of a 
packing case, with divisions inside which act 


as shelves. 


Whither Science ? 


The attack by Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Sir James Jeans on materialistice determinism 
has been aptly defended by Prof. Max Planck, 
whose expositions are altogether favourable 
to the main principles of scholastic philosophy. 
His latest work* which has been prefaced 
by Albert Einstein is a challenge to the-modern 
English school of mathematical philosophers. 
The following review by Mr. H. V. Gill appears 
in Lhe Month : 

It need hardly be said that Max Planck is 
the great German scientist whose “Quantum 
Theory” has revolutionized physies,¢ for it has 
. been so definitely confirmed by all recent work 


© * “Where is Science going ™ By Max Planck, with 

a Preface by Albert Einstein, Translated and eal 

by ‘James Murphy. London : George Allen & 
nw 


sitet d of 
t Towards the end of the last century. and i 
the beginning of this, difficulties arose aah aha 
not be met by the ordinary laws of the wave theory 
of light. In order to solve them Planck advanced 
the view that light energy was transmitted in small 
indivisible units, cach “unit eing a multiple of a 
certain amount or“quantum”—called after him *Planck’s 
constant.” Einstein’s contribution was to assert that 
the energy of each “photon” or light-quantum could 
be expressed by hv, where h is Plancks constant, and 
v the frequency of the light as measured by the 
spectroscope. The surprising way in which this t cory 
has been tound to agree with experiment is one of the 
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Einstein repudiates in 


the following words 


that he ever corroborated the theories (ha aes 
the outer world is a derivative of consciousness | 


of Sir Arthur and Sir James ; 


No physicist, believes that. Otherwise he woul 
not be a physicist. Neither do the physicists you 
have mentioned. You must distinguish betwen |! 
what isa literary fashion and what is scieniif 
pronouncement. These men are genuine scientiss 
and their literary formulations must not be taker 
as expressive of their scientific convictions, Why 
should anyone go to the trouble of gazing at th 
stars if he did not believe that the stars ar 
really there? Here I am entirely at one mh 
Planck. We cannot logically proye the existene 
of the external world, any more than you cm 
logically prove that I am talking with you mi), 
or that I am here. But you know that I a 
here and no subjective idealist can persuade you 
to the contrary. 


The following passage from this vwell-vrit 
book will undoubtedly be of much interest: 
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ald 148! i SA mon is so complicated 
i fee the tee dificult to predict the future. 
LOUsness J play that no of 1933 in Vienna, I was 
ht the ite Austrian situation with an ex- 
„he woul | i intelligent and well-informed English 
icists yu} ict who had travelled widely. The atmo- 
betwen (a in Vienna was then full of excitement 
i scientie Fi ople were talking of a coup etat. “No,” 
mae bad “there will be nothing of the kind. 
E i Te Austrians are a genial-hearted people. ! 
ng al tle | Se ¥en matters approaching a crisis severa 
stars gu | 2 but on every occasion the storm blew over. 
omen i l happen once again.” He was right 

istene | “Let he was not. 
ei cn „Niking of the events of February, 1934, in 
you nor | mte Manchester Guardian remarked pithily : 
t lm tialists of Austria have been overthrown but 
suade yoo Het comrades in Germany they have 
own fighting’ The attitude of the 


Saas es j 
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THE AUSTRIAN RIDDLE 
By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


gested, is that since the Austrian Government 
have been getting the support of France in 
their efforts to suppress the Austrian Nazis, it 
is but natural that they should antagonize the 
Germans, even though they may be engaged at 
the moment in overthrowing the Socialists. 

Twelve months ago, I wrote the Indian 
papers about three-cornered fight that had been . 


going on between the Socialists, Nazis and 
Heimwehr and I stated that the ultimate fate of 


Austria would greatly influenee the future trend 
of European politics. Today. one of the parties, 
vix., the Socialist, has gone out of action and 
the future therefore lies between the other two. 
It the Nazi Party comes into power then with 
or without the formal union or Anschluss, 
Austria will become virtually a part of Germany. 
This would mean a considerable accession of 
power to Germany and the three great Powers 
in Europe are therefore opposed to it. Italy with 
her population of forty million and odd will 
not, moreoyer, like to see a Germany of more 
than seventy millions stretching from her 
northern frontier right up to the North Sea. 
And the German-speaking people in the Italian 
(now Italian, but formerly Austrian) Tyrol may 
begin “to ‘get restless, particularly when Germany 
has, time and again, broadcast her intention of 
unifying the German-speaking peoples in Europe. 
Therefore, ‘while. the Austrian Nazis get the 
moral support of Germany, the Heimwebr. Party 
who are opposed to -them, get the moral support 
of Italy. But whatever the “present position -. in 
Europe may be, to an impartial student of 
History itappears inevitable that after the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the German- 
speaking peoples of Germany and Austria 
should ultimately be drawn into one political 
unit. In their extreme vindictiveness, the 
Allied Powers at the Treaty of Versailles tore 
up into fragments the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and did not pause for a moment to 
realize that if was impossible for small countries 
like Austria and Hungary of today to exist 
as independent political units. It is only now 
that thinking men and women in the . 
countries have begun to realize that Austria n 
exist only as a part of Germany or a art o 
a political unit like Austro-Hungary 
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remember that at that time the American Journa- 
list looked at me as if I were a political, babe— 
so strange my: remark appeared to him. But 
today when I find that people in different 
countries are freely discussing the idea of a 
revival of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and 
when I read in the European Press that the 
supporters of Monarchy in Hungary and in 
Austria have recently been meeting in Vienna 
for discussing common problems, I feel satisfied 
that my conjecture of.a year ago was not al- 
together wrong. Whatever our, own political 
predilections may be, there can be no doubt that if 
the Allied Powers really wanted to divide the 
German-speaking peoples of Central Europe, they 
should have forgotten their prejudice against the 
Hapsburg Monarchy and after recognizing the 
sel{-determination, of the Czechs, Slovaks and other 
Slay races, they should have left Austro-Hungary 
intact. As a student of History, to me at least 
it appears probable that in the long run Austria 
will have io join with German Reich or she will 
have to join Hungary in one political unit. The 
present position is in any case an unstable 
equilibrium and it cannot last. 

To a superficial observer it will appear that 
the contrary of what I have just said is the truth. 
Order has been restored throughout Austria. The 
Austrian Nazis have been checkmated, while the 
Austrian Socialists completely suppressed. Great 
Britain, France and Italy have guaranteed the 
independence of Austria in a public communique 
and this move has been rightly interpreted as a 
determination on the part of these three Powers 
to keep Austria away from Germany. There is 
also no doubt that these three Powers would also 
he willing to help the Austrian Government with 
loans, ete, in order to help her out of the present 
financial morass. But will that be enough to 
Satisfy the Austrian people: and put them on 
their legs ? To answer that question we shall 
nae to go a little deeper into recent Austrian 

story. 

The present Austrian Government has been 
composed mainly of three parties :—(!) the 
Christian Socials, (2) the Heimwehr and (3) the 
Agrarians, The. Heimwehr Party are at the 
moment the most important element and following 
the example of Russia, Italy and Germany they 
are trying to have all the other political parties 
in Austria forcibly dissolved. The latest news 
goes to show that Herr Dolfuss, the present 
Prime Minister of Austria and the leader of the 
Christian Socials, has agreed tothe dissolution 

of his party. If the Heimwehr succeed in the 
task of suppressing all the other parties, then the 
future development of Austrian politics will 


depend to some extent on the internal politics 
of the Heimwehr Party. 


The Heimwehr are the Austrian brand of 


Fascists who draw their inspiration from Italy. 


While the Austrian Nazis dress in brown like 
-their Ger 


i 


an comrades, the Heimwehr dress jn 
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it was so 'manoeuvred that one important result 
of it was to enhance the reputation of Prince 
Starhemberg and therefore of his party. As a 
part of the celebration, 40,000 Heimwehr volunteers 
in, their green and white uniforms came to 
Vienna from the country and had a route march 


zg 


The Socialist Volunteers (Schutzbundler) in custody 
at the Police Station in Floridsdorf, Vienna 


through the*streets ‘of Vienna. Throughout the 
route march I heard the supporters of the 
Heimwehr shouting “Heil Starhemberg” while the 
Nazis in reply shouted “Heil Hitler’—and were 
chased by the Police for doing so, At the end of 
the celebration I congratulated a Heimwehr leader 
on the fine discipline shown by his volunteers, 
but he did not seem to be at all enthusiastic 
about the function and he complained that the 
Viennese public were not on the whole sympa- 
thetic to the Heimwehr and that in the working 


` elass quarters they had even been pelted with 


rotten eggs. That was in June last year. But 
within the next eight months they improved their 
public position to such an extent as to render it 
possible for them to make a direct assault on 
their enemies, the Austrian Nazis and the 
Austrian Socialists. To follow the steps taken 


_ one after another, for undermining their enemies, 


will afford an interesting study in political 
strategy. À s 

At the end of the last War it was generally 
thought that the era of Nationalism had ended 
ïn- Europe. and that of social reconstruction 
had >begun in right earnest. Ti is now clear, 
however, that the cra of Nationalism has not 
ended. As long as the principle of self- 
determination is not consistently applied 
throughont Europe the nationalist struggle cannot 
cease. While the Treaty of Versailles did justice 
to the Czechs, Poles and the Italian-speaking 
people then under Austrian rule, it di 
considerable injustice to Germans and Hungariar 
who were placed under the rule of sor 
races. This injustice was possible 
of the Treaty of Versailles becaus 
extreme vindictiveness re 
Peace Ce nce 
this) : 
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struggle: cannot end in’ Europe nor can the 
possibility of war be averted. À 

In spite of a favourable soil for the growth 
of the Heimwehr Party .in Austria, and in 
spite of the fact that the Heimwehr from the 
very beginning entrenched themselves on national 
sentiment and tradition, they could not have 
achieved much progress without the help of 
another party in Austria and without international 


support outside. It is here that the help of an 
able political leader like Herr Dolfuss proved 
to be invaluable. Under his leadership, the 
Federal Government has been formed, 


commanding the support of the Christian Social, 
Heimwehr and Agrarian Parties and in opposi- 
tion to the Socialist and Nazi Parties. Without 
a militant party like the Heimwehr, Herr 
Dolfuss would not have been able to cope with 
the militant Nazis or with the militant Socialists 
who had their disciplined corps of volunteers, 


Herr Schmitz, the Special Commissioner 
Federal Governwent, 
Socialist Mayor of Vienna and take forcible possession 

of the Municipality 


called the Schutzbund. So Her Ifuss 
naturally welcomed the a TE 
militant Heimwehr. The Heimwehr- on their 
side, stood fo gain even more. Through Herr 
Dolfuss they got the support of an influential 
party like the Christian Socials and through 
this party, of the entire Catholic Church 
Through Herr Dolfuss again they got the 
support of the Allied Powers in the aan le 
against the Austrian Nazis who had the Hibs l 
support of Germany. Last but not least tie 
political wisdom and sagacity of Herr Dolfus 
was of great help to them. Without his ution 
pa re vor would in all probability. 
aye courte isaster by rushi ings 
prematurely. e 

In 1933 it appeared as if Herr Dolfuss and 
y the “Christian Socials were making use of the 
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Party had a considerable following among the 
younger generation. The Party leaders spoke 
with great passion and sincerity ; nevertheless it 
struck me at the time that they were a_ trifle 
older than what they should have been. And 
I remember haying remarked to young Socialist 


friends that their Party should throw up 
younger leaders. In contrast with the Socialist 


Party, the Nazi leadership was younger and 
more virile. On the first of May, the Nazis 


also had their meeting 


in a closed arena though 
they could not 


demonstrate within the City. 
Their attendance was nothing like what the 
Socialists had commanded, but they displayed 
greater enthusiasm and- virility. 

After the first of May, the Government did 
not make any further direct attack on the 
Socialist Party but directed their attention to 


the Nazi Party. Thereby they lulled the 
Socialists into a sense of security and also 


rallied international support- in favour of their. 
anti-Nazi policy. True, the Government banned 
the Socialist Schutzbund .(Volunteers) not long 
after the May Day affair but the Socialist Party 
did not appear to be at all excited over the ban. 
They thought that they could continue to function 
secretly and they got some consolation in the — 
fact that the Nazi Volunteers had also been 
banned by the Government. The premier So 
list organ, Arbeiter Zeitung was placed 
censorship but it was not suppressed 
not long after this, the Nazi pape 
be suppressed one by one. : 
order was issued prohibiti 
wearing ony unifi 


of the atta ; 
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attack on the Nazis was going on in Austria, Heimwehr “could command 
they were not idle, nor did they take things lying about the same number. The 
down. They continued their demonstrations and Government therefore “was hor 
their activities in spite of the Government ban. armed forces at the dispose 
The Socialists during this period continued to in preparation “for a civil 
grumble about the restrictions placed . on some I ebruary this. year, The 
of their activities and also about the seizure of this problem by. taking — 
some of the funds.of the Socialist Municipality of the Heimwehr and giving F 
by the Government but they did not organize training, Che important part which ne 
; istance or opposition. If they had joined Volunteers | were called upon to bl cH 
hands with the Nazis in a common resistance the Socialist Schutzbund this year, “shore 
against the Government of the day, it is difficult helpless the’ Government, forces would Fe 
to say what would have happened. Unfortunately without their assistance. This additions i 
for them the Nazi menace was looming so large. Was all the more — necessary becange ‘| 
a in front of them that they. were unable to realize members of the police and of the Military th 
the true dimensions of the Governmental menace. be dismissed by the Goyernment because il 
I had sometimes remarked to some Socialist pro-Nazi sympathies. (It is now an l 
friends that it was not unlikely that. the Govern- that Nazi propaganda. was’ active in the 
ment was doing for the Austrian Nazis what the of the Austrian Police and the Military.) 7 
i Von Papen Government had done for the f 
4 German Nazis but to that remark no reply was I 
forthcoming. Just as the Socialists had remained 
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The poriraits of Major Fey, Herr Dolfuss and Prince Starhemberg, substituted 
for the busts of the Socialist Leaders. (After February 1934.) 
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“Karl Marx Hof’—the quarters built by the Municipality of Vienn® for we 
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admission made in Socialist circles now, it appears 
that till the very last, the Socialist leaders were 
negotiating for a compromise with the Government. 
There can be no complaint about the character of 
the Socialist rank and ‘file, because, at the bidding 
of their leaders, they- have shown of what stuff 
they are made, But were the leaders justified in 
lulling - the party into a sense of security and in 
putting off the final struggle till the eleventh hour 
had struck ? 


_ While the Socialist Party has ceased to exist 
in Austria, the same cannot be said of the Nazis. 
As long as National Socialism. rules in Germany, 
the Nazis will exist in Austria.’ Germany is 
putting the fullest economic pressure on Austria 
in order. to bring about the downfall of the 
present Government. Will the present Government 
be able to solye the economic problem of the 
Austrian people ? And will the Allied Powers, 
who are so anxious to keep Austria away from 


‘Germany, render adequate financial assistance 


to the present Austrian Government? If history 
‘answers both these questions in. the affirmative, 
then undoubtedly the present Government will 
have a long lease of life. Otherwise there are 
only two alternatives for the Austrian people—a 
federation with Germany or with Hungary. 


One of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
February events is that a comparatively small 
but well-disciplined armed force as the Austrian 
Government had, can overpower with the aid of 
artillery, any well-armed force that may be 
pitched against it. eee 

Things are quiet now, in Austria and will 
remain so for some time at least. The work of 
transformation is going on briskly. The green- 
and-white flag of the Heimwehr is flying on the 
top of Rathaus in order to proclaim the explusion 
of the Socialist regime. ‘Tbe triple busts of the 
leaders who founded. the Austrian -Republic have 
been removed and the busts of Herr. Dolfuss, 
Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey (Heimwehr 
Leader) have been substituted instead. The 
palatial building built by- the Socialist Munici- 
pality for the workers and named -as Marxhof 
has been renamed as Dolfusshof, As a substitute 
for the Horned Cross or Swastika of the Nazis, 
Her Dolfuss has designed a mew cross as a 
symbol for his party., All the tactics, methods 
and devices employed in countries like Russia, 
Italy and: Germany, will be introduced in Austria 
as well. But the main problem on: which will 
depend the future of Austrian, politics is the — 
economic problem. ‘Till this problem is solved 
there can be no peace in Austria. 2 - 


A lot. of speculation. is going c 
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Will it be an imitation of the Italian Constitution 
or a modification: of it ? 

In an exceedingly well-written article in the 
February (1934) number of the Nineteenth 
Century Elizabeth Wiskemann has pleaded 
passionately for a rapprochement between the 
Catholic Church and Socialism in Auatria in 
order to save the country from going over to the 
National Socialists. In view of the virtual 
extinction of the Socialist Party after the February 
events, the appeal is a belated one. To any 
outside observer it will appear clear that the 
Heimwehr have now got the upper hand and it 
will not be possible for Herr Dolfuss to maintain 
his independence as against them. ‘The inner 
politics of the Heimwehr Party will determine 
the future of Austrian politics. Within the 
Heimwehr there has been a pro-Nazi group and 
also a monarchist group. The pro-Nazi section 
have, for the time being, been suppressed but 
the monarchist group have gained in importance. 
The latest news from Vienna goes to show 
that members of the Royal family are now 
openly identifying themselves with the Heimwehr 
Party and that monarchists in Austria and in 
Hungary have not only become active but have 
been holding deliberations jointly. Interesting 
developments may therefore take place at any 
time. But whatever happens, there is no doubt 
that for some time at least, the Allied Powers 


———— 
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Electric Current in Soil 
Kills off the Bacteria 


Home gardens and green- 
house men may now rid soil 
of disease and pests by steri- 4 
lizing it with electricity, 
through the use of apparatus 
recently developed by a Seattle, 
Wash, research engineer., 
Though it resembles ¢lectric 
heating devices previously 
applied to gardening, the 
apparatus is not designed to 
heat the soil by contact but 
by passing electric current 
directly through it, between 
electrodes that are buried in 
the earth. The mild heatine 
is said to kill all parasites, ~ 


—Popular Science 
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p- 2814, by Major B. D. Basuin his History 


of Education in India under the Rule of the 
East India Company : 


“the education of Negroes was expressly 
forbidden. Here for instance, are some passages 
from the Code of Virginia in 1849, ‘Every 
assemblage of Negroes for the purpose of instruction 
in reading or writing shall be an unlawful assembly. 
Any justice may issue his warrant to any officers 
or other person requiring him to enter any place 
where such assemblage may be and seize any 
Negro therein ; and he or any other justice may 
order such Negro to be punished with stripes. 
Again, if a white person assemble with Negroes for 
the purpose of instructing them to read or write, 
he shall be confined to jail not exceeding six months 
and fined not exceeding one hundred dollars,” 

“Here is another paragraph from an Act passed 
in South Carolina in 1834, ‘Tf any person shall 
hereafter teach any slaye to read or write, or shall 
aid in assisting any slave to read or write, or cause 
or procure any slave to be taught to read or write, 
such person, if a free white person, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall for every such offence against 
ihis Act be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars and imprisoned not more than six months ; 
or, if a person of colour, shall be whipped not 
exceeding fifty lashes and fined not exceeding 
fifty dollars : And if a slave, shall he whipped not 
exceeding fifty lashes.” Me ali Set es 

“Simillar Acts were passed in Georgia and 
Alabama.” 


“When the Negroes were freed in 1865, 


‘such laws ceased to be operative. In 1930 in 
the ‘U. S.A. 16.3 per cent of Negroes were 
illiterate and 83:7 per cent were literate. This 
means that mainly in 65 years, from December 
19, 1865, to 1930, an orginally uncivilized 
people, without any indigenous alphabet and 
literature of their own, had become literate 
to the extent of 83.7 per cent. 
possible because of the desire of the Negroes 
for knowledge, the intellectual atmosphere of 

America, the facilities provided by the State 
for their education, though less than those 
provided for the whites, and the facilities — 
created by the Negroes themselves for t 
own education. 


This has been 
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This date is given in order that it may not 
be challenged even by those European scholars 
who are most obsessed with the notion ot 
Indian inferiority. The most ancient Sanskrit 
literature of India is, according to the same 
class of scholars, at least three thousand years 
old. Pali literature is also more than two 
thousand years old. The literatures of many 
modern languages of India are at least a 
thousand years old. r 

Indian literatures of the pre-British period 
contain not only poems, dramas, and works of 
fiction in prose but also valuable philosophical 
4 and scientic works of various descriptions. 


It is generally admitted that in ancient 
times Hindus had made great progress in the 
art of education, though the extent of literacy 
in those days or in the Pathan and Mughal 
period cannot be definitely ascertained. But 
the records, reports and statements of British 
officers and writers go to show that in the 
years immediately preceding and following 
the establishment of the rule of the East India 
Company there was a greater degree of literacy 
in India than now. Major B. D. Basu, in his 
A book cited above, quotes the following passage 
} from the late Mr. Keir Hardies work on 
l India, p. 5 :— 


MaxMuller, on the strength of official documents 
and a missionary report concerning education 
in Bengal prior to the British occupation, asserts 
that there were then 80,000 native schools in 
Bengal, or one for every four hundred of the 
population. Ludlow, in his history of British India, 
says that ‘in every Hindoo village which has 
retained its old form I am assured that the 
children generally are able to read, write, and 
cipher, but where we have swept ‘away the village 
Preter as in Bengal, there the village school has 
also disappeared.’ 


Major Basu’s book gives extracts relating 
to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies also. 

Mr. Edward J. Thompson, whose worst 
enemy will not accuse him of overestimating 
the achievements of India or Indians, has been 
constrained to admit in The Reconstruction of 
dia (Faber & Faber Limited, London, 1930) 
_ that in India “there was more literacy, if of a 

low kind, than until within the last ten years.” 
But this grudging admission is not accurate. 
For, whereas “official documents and a 
missionary report concerning education in 


000 schools in Bengal or one for every 400 


Bengal prior to the British occupation” mention 
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of the population, the latest 
Review on the Progress of 
Bengal, for the years 1927-19 om 
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only 69,036 educational institutions Menting 
not merely schools, but universe peti 
colleges, professional colleges a ee 
schools and primary schools, for a ee Np g 
of 5,01,14,002 souls, or one eda m: 


institution for every 725 of the pop 
Let us, however, not lay 
fact that in pre-British India 
literacy, “if of a low kind,” as Mr, Thoms 
says, than now. Let us merely recordiliney, Ra 
existing state of things. ty 
Before that is done, it must in all faimal 
be recorded with profound feelings of apr ; 
ciation that neither the Government of the Pl littacy in 
India Company nor the Government of Ini iian 
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providing the punishment of fines, imprisonmi};, 4, 
or whipping for Indians receiving educati Rt Tn 
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Parsis 791 Indian Buddhists 90 
Jews 416 Hindus 84 
Jains _ 353 Muslims 64 
Christians 279 Tribai 7 
Sikhs 91 All exclusive of Burma. 


The Baidyas of Bengal, the Tamil Brahmans 
of the Madras Presidency and the Kayasthas 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
are said to be very advanced in education. 
But they are all far below the American 
Negro’s level of literacy. Among Baidyas 
635 per thousand are literate, among Tamil 
Brahmans 626, and among U.P. Kayasthas 
about 446. 

We have spoken above of the American 
Negro’s level of literacy. Of the native-born 
American whites, 98.5 per cent or 985 per 
thousand are literate. The Japanese figure 
is slightly higher. 


“Kducationally almost saturated” 


The latest official Quinquennial Review on 
the Progress of Education in Bengal, 1927- 
1932, observes that “these two communities 
(Christians and ‘educationally advanced’ Hindus) 
are “educationally almost saturated.” Perhaps 
in proof of this statement, this official publica- 
tion says that “the number of their pupils has 
not shown much variation during the last 
decade.” As a matter of fact, as the same official 
report mentions elsewhere (p. 8), “the advanced 
Hindus have lost ground in the primary and 
the secondary stages, in which their enrolment 
was 6,31,531, at the end of the quinquennium 
as against 6,40,309 in 1926-27.” : 

A substance is said to be saturated with 
some other substance when the former has 
absorbed and holds the greatest amount 
possible of the latter. But can it be said that 
any Hindu caste, however ‘advanced’ educa- 
tionally, has absorbed the largest possible 
amount of education? If it be found that 
almost all persons above the age of, say, 5 
belonging to any caste are at least lite 
or that almost all its boys and girls of scho 
going age are receiving instruction, | 
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remark cannot be tested. The only test that 
can be applied isto see whether any Hindu 
caste in Bengal is literate to as great an extent 
as, say, the native-born American whites, of 
whom 985 per thousand are literate. Now, in 
the Bengal Census Report for 1931, the most 
literate castes mentioned are : Baidya, 635 
per thousand literate; Brahman, 452 per 
thousand literate ; Kayastha, 401 per thousand 
literate ; Agarwala, 344 per thousand literate ; 
and Shaha 268 per thousand literate. These 
figures show that none of these castes approach 
the native-born American whites (or even the 
American Negroes) in literacy, and that there 
are numerous adults and juveniles among them 
who are illiterate. Therefore, it is undoubtedly 
incorrect to say that the ‘educationally 
advanced’ Hindus of Bengal are ‘educationally 
almost saturated.’ They are nothing of the 
kind. The reason why there has been a 
decrease in the number of pupils from those 
classes is, not because there has been excessive 
education among them, but because economic 
depression and unemployment have struck 
them hard, and consequently they have become 
less able to send-their children to school than 
they were before. 


Lady Clerks and Soldier Clerks 


On the 6th of March last Mr. S. C. Mitra 
asked some questions in the Legislative 
Assembly relating to lady clerks and soldier 
clerks, obviously employed in military offices. 

Mr. $. C. Mitra put a number of questions 

asking why British soldier clerks and lad y clerks 
were given a higher pay, whereas the pay of 


Indian clerks was further reduced for future 
recruitment. 


Mr. Tottenham replied that the Government 
were satisfied that soldier clerks and lady clerks 
of suitable qualifications could not be obtained 
ata lesser salary, while Indian clerks could be 
obtained on tates considerably lower than those 
they now received. Lady clerks were necessary, 
as they performed certain duties more efficiently 
and better than men (laughter). 
‘The Government may be satisfied that 

Soldier clerks and lady clerks could not be 
got for lesser pay, but Indians think that, as 
there is much unemployment in Britain, 
Government could have got white clerks of 
both sexes on lesser pay if they could have 
brought themselves to take advantage of white 
persons’ neediness just as they have taken 
advantage of unemployment among Indian 
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tionable but necessary that there should be 
co-operation between the Government and all 
the non-official agencies engaged in the work 
of philanthropy in that provinee. Such 
co-operation implies mutual confidence and 
respect, Therefore, Congress workers 
did nothing wrong to offer their co-operation 
to the Government unasked. But it would 
have been enough if simply co-operation or 
cordial or wholehearted co-operation had 
been offered. The addition of the word 
‘respectful’ was at the best superfluous. On 

account of the use of words like ‘respect- 

fully’ and ‘most respectfully’ in petitions and 

the like, the word ‘respectful’ in similar 

contexts has come to be associated more with 

conventional obsequiousness than with any 

sincere feeling of respect. 

Tt is needless to emphasize that it is not 
here insinuated that Mahatma Gandhi has 
been obsequious. Such an insinuation would 
be absurd. i 


Reconstruction of Bihar and 
Hindu Architecture 


As many towns and villages in Bihar 
will have to be reconstructed, all those who 
are directly and indirectly connected with the 
work of reconstruction should have their 
attention drawn to the ancient Indian ideas 
of village-planning, town-planning and archi- 
tecture in general. They are to be found in 
Professor Dr. P. K. Acharya’s masterly 
edition of the ancient standard Sanskrit work 
Manasara in five sumptuous volumes. Those 
who do not know Sanskrit need not think 
that the work will not be of any use to 
them. For Dr. Acharya has given a full 
English translation of the work with critical 
notes. There are also numerous plates, which 
will help architects, engineers and builders in 
their work. 

European architecture has not been a com- 
plete success in India either from the artistic 
from the economic point of view. W 
give a trial to our own architec 
ns, which were not l 
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plans, the village, town-plauning, the dimen- 
sions of buildings, the bases and pedestals of 
columns, the features of buildings one-storeyed 
to twelve-storeyed, ‘courts, temples, pavilions, 
mansions, dwelling-houses, royal palaces, ete. 

As the Government and non-official relief 
societies and the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
are going to spend lakhs of rupees, they 
would do well to spend a very much smaller 
sum to purchase copies of this work, for the 
preparation and publication of which the 
author has received encouragement and 
assistance from the Government of India, the 
Government of the United Provinces and 
other governments, and some high officials. 
The work has been published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Tt has been reported in the papers that 
in Nepal old temples, constructed according 
to ancient Indian methods, have not suffered 
so much from the earthquake as more modern 
buildings. There is reason to believe that 
buildings on the Manasara plans and methods 
would be durable and beautiful, as well as 
comparatively inexpensive. 

The patriotism of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and other leaders need not be referred to. But 
it is not to their or anybody else’s patriotism 
that it is necessary to appeal. The appeal 
is to common sense. And the common-sense 
view is that an elaborate and practical hand- 
book of architecture, which has come down 
from antiquity and which embodies the age- 
Jong experience of many experts native to 
the soil and the climate, should at least be 
given a trial. To dismiss it without such 

trial, is to insult ovrselyes as well as our 
ancestors. Of course, there should be adapta- 
} tions to modern conditions, wherever neces- 


Sary. 


g the Budget debate inthe Assembl 
dur Rahim moved a token cut in Tek 
f the demand for the Army Department. In 


the course of his speech he said: 
India had been treated very inequit: 
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Sin and the Bihar Earthquake l pail in 
According to the Associated Press, 4 aftr 


Patna, Marl2 
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nvound men, women and children, cause 
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Wwhas it been clear'to us why God should 
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ingen], including themselves ;—for we are 
Wstmoug those who are in His secrets. It 
Jsuever been demonstrated or asserted that 
è Bihis are the most wicked among 
fiis, or that untouchability, :dishonesty, 
Hml impurity, thieving, lying, ete. 
Pul in Bihar to a greater extent than 
f OREA a ‘greater extent than 
al province or area. Are those 
Mant tt Who have not suffered in life, 
fir He. Property by the earthquake entirel 
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in ‘the samé ‘Way ‘that all men, including the 
people of Bihar, are one family. It is also 
true ‘that sometimes innocent members of a 
family have to suffer‘for'the faults of others. 
But if the theory that the Biharis are suffering 
for the sins of all Indians‘is'to ‘be accepted, 
it should first be established that the earth- 
quake is really a visitation for sins, the causal 
connection between ‘sin and the destruction 
of houses etc. and the like and human lives 
by earthquake should be established and ‘it 
should ‘be clearly proved why Bihar should 
have been chosen to suffer for itself and the 
rest of India. The Mahatma believes what 
he says and says what he believes. But mere 


_assertions of even the greatest of men without 


proof cannot and ought not to satisfy all 
modern minds. 

It is as well known to us as to the most 
loyal and devout of Gandhiji’s disciples and 
followers that he is incapable of knowingly 
insulting or being eruel to anybody. But 


it seems to us that to tell the sufferers from 


the earthquake that they or their near and 
dear ones who are dead or maimed were or 
are sinners is to add insult and cruelty to their 
losses and sufferings. Not that they or any 
of us are immaculate. But why practically 
mark them out or brand them as sinners par 
excellence ? ” 
If sin be the cause of the havoc wrought 
by the earthquake, piety must be its remedy. 
And, therefore, if the people of Bihar be pious 
again, their rained houses, lands, wells, etc., 
should be restored to their former condition 
without any engineering or other effort on the 
part of official and non-official agencies. 


` We certainly want that men should be 


virtuous and pious, but notin the expectation 
that virtue and piety will prevent the loss and 
suffering caused by earthquakes, hurricanes, 
dnandations etc. 

We have said; we aremot in ‘the secrets 
of God, and we, therefore, profess complete 
agnosticism regarding the moral ‘and spiritual 
causes of earthquakes, ifiany: Scientists 
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able to give useful warnings beforehand, though 
so far as earthquakes are concerned scientists 
have not to our knowledge received or publish- 
ed premonitions. But it is our belief that if 
anybody were to say that hurricanes and 
floods were caused by the sins of sufferers 
from them, he might be instrumental 
in misleading people to believe that such 
terrestrial disturbances being caused by 
human sin, they could likewise be prevent- 
ed by human piety, and therefore, meteorolo- 
gists and other similar scientific men need not 
carry on their investigations or be listened 
to. 


The idea of punishment should not at all 
be connected with terrestrial phenomena like 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, etc. They have 
happened in the past and would happen again 
in the future irrespective of whether particular 
continents, countries, provinces, districts, towns 
and villages are inhabited by the most virtuous 
people or not. Such things happen in conse- 
quence of the operation of natural laws, 
which also are no doubt expressions of 
God’s will, for not even a leaf falls without 
His knowledge and will. But it is not correct 
to think that natural phenomena happen 
directly or necessarily to punish vice or reward 
virtue. The same forces of Nature which in 
some places and on some occasions cause loss 
and suffering are beneficial and cause happiness 
in other places and times. It is all in the 
day’s work, and we should accept both kinds 
of occurrences with equanimity. Sudden or 
untimely death is not worse or more terrible 
than death of the opposite kind. Nor is death 
necessarily a punishment. 
but not the soul. As for property, we cannot 
take it with us to the next world. 


_ Moreover, we should bear in mind 
fact that the anthropocentriec idea of A 
universe is not applicable in: all cases. Tt 
cannot be said that the Creator of the Universe 
does everything solely with a view to either 

warding or punishing men.: There are other 
worlds than our own; aud: other creatures 
other organisms, other things than man 
eyen in this world. Cosmic, ‘and terrestrial 
phenomena have a bearing on-all of them 
j pe ehi to be borne in -mind, if not on 
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> the lowe] Wagi is our natural common script. Any 
ie Gani ewho knows the Sanskrit characters can easily 
1¢ Dall! Yen to read all the derivative scripts. Enlightened 
DWM accon] prioism calls for a national tongue and reason 
as remoré| "$ that we achieve a standard and universal 
hich ake] e Ou. great neighbour China with four 
| high pat tare million people is now teaching a common 
b reson) of characters to all, and producing a new 
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But we should be very careful in our choice 
and adoption of a script. Supposing all 
provinces of India agreed to have a Sanskritic 
script, of which we are not sure, though our | 
personal predilection is in favour of such a | 
script, it would by no means eyen then follow f 

f 
F 


that Nagari would be the most suitable. Tt is 
neither the easiest nor the most convenient to 
read, write or print and perhaps it is not also 
the oldest. 


It is true the Roman script is not rooted in 
our soil. But it was not rooted in the soil of 
Turkey, yet Turkey has adopted it. In saying 
this. we are not arguing in favour of the 
adoption of the Roman script. What we mean 
is that, if a change has to be made, let us 
adopt that script which will make reading, 
writing and printing easiest for our children 
and children’s children. There was a time 
when the Deva Nagari script did not exist. 
There were then older scripts which appeared 
to be rooted in our soil. Yet they have dis- 
appeared. If we make a good choice now, it 
will become rooted in the soil in course of 
time. It should also be borne in mind that. 
no alphabet, no script, is perfect as a whole ;— 
some letters may be taken and kept as they 
are, others may have to be rejected, still others 
may have to be altered alittle and some 
new ones may have to be added. = 

If unobjectionable from other points of 
view, that script would be -preferable which 
would make it most practicable for Indians 
to have cultural and commercial relations with 
the largest number-of men in and outside 


India. ` 


Khan Obeidullah Khan Nof fo be 
Released. = : 
Tt is much to be regretted that the Viceroy 
has refused to intervene in the matter of the 
suggested release of Khan Obeidullah Khan 
who is lying seriously ill at Multan jail. No 
doubt, the matter is strictly within th 
jurisdictiou of the N.-W. F. Province Govern 


do so. 


ATS: 


Ahmed,. M.A... asked the Home Member in 
the Assembly, “If the Government propose to 
getrid of'the man forever; why not poison 
him?” This was to. be sure a most 
astounding question, one the like of 
which has been, we believe, never asked in any 
legislative. chamber: Does Mr. Maswood 
Ahmed know: or suspect: or imagine that the 
Government ever wanted to get rid of once 
for all and therefore poisoned any prisoner, 
internee or detenu, that he asked such a 
question ? The matter arose thus : 


New Delhi, Mar. 16. 


Replying to Mr. Maswood Ahmed whether any 
correspondence had passed between the Government 
of India and the Government of North-West 
Frontier Province in connection: with the illness 
of Obeidullah Khan, a political prisoner, now con- 
fined in Multan Central Jail, Sir Harry Haig 
stated that the Forntier Government had reported 
to the Government of India the facts which were 
subsequently published in a communique. The 
Government of India:did'not propose to take up 
with the Government of North-West Frontier Pro- 


vince the question of Obeidullah Khan’s release, as. 


the prisoner was undergoing imprisonment. in 
default of giving’ security under section 40 of the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation: and: the Government 
of India were not prepared to interfere in the 
matter of his release, which was a concern of the 
Frontier Government. 

Volleys of supplementary questions were asked 
from all corners of the House regarding the release 
and illness of Obcidullah Khan. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked whether it was not. 
a fact that Obeidullah Khan has: been suffering 
from tuberculosis. : 

Sir Harry e I understand that is- so~ 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed: Did he not first contract:. 
the disease at Multan ? 

Sir Harry Haig: I have no information as to 
when and where ‘the: disease was contracted: : 

Dewan Lalchand Navalrai: Are not the Govern- 
ment of India in view of the prisoner’s serious ill- 
ness and in view of the Frontier Government not 
taking proper steps prepared’ to \interfere in the 
ee me é 

mir Harry Haig: Certainly not. The: prisoner 
resorted. to hunger-strike and in my: E 
Government of India: cannot interfere. 

Mr. Maswood) Ahmed: Is-not Obeidullah Khaw’s 


case a pean one, inasmuchias he has been. sent. 


to the Multan Jail by the Frontier Gove t 
while responsibility of his- healt ; 3 ee 
Panjab) Governments? Wealthes liesi with: the: 


Sir Harry Haig.: I dont think i 
peoa Taanon pea The a ai, 
È i lies wi e Frontier Gi 
Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chowdhury: Whe 
pem Tee to Hunger strike ? 
oir Harry Haig: Shortly after hi i 
he resorted to linhger-sbike adits es 
occasion of hunger-strike apparently as a protest 
peist his Ee to:Multan Jail. 
y owdhury : Who.will. i 
for the prisoner’s death ?: ‘- jam 
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ury:: Why. did: the; 


~ to be hoped this attitude W 


Sir Harry Haig : Ifi aiman 
strike and dies, the responsibility 1 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed: ` 
contracted the disease at Multan 
which place does not suit him 
has been sent back there ? > 

Mr. Navalrai : Who will 
he die ? = i 

Sir Harry Haig : The man hi 
to hunger-strikes voluntarily. himself 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Haven't th 
of India intervened on similar 
Hg ra : Haig : I } h 

Sir Harry Haig : I have: no» ri ; toe has 
in one case, which we do-regard aetna iat 
own, namely, the case of Mr. Gandhi, (Lay it 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed : As he: Be tL sane 
tuberculosis in Multan is not it. an essential: mil 
of jail discipline that he should’ not he Vent 
Multan ? 

Sir Harry, Haig : He was :sent: to Multan, sik! 
Government, considered: it to be in the interest ¢ 
his health. 5 i 

Mr: Maswood Ahmed:: Will the Gowermmal 
enquire if-he had tuberculosis at Multan 2 

Sir Harry Haig : I! don’t propose to make Wl yn. 
enquiry: fo Minister 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed>: If, the: Governmsifi is Beno 
propose to get:rid:of the-man for ever, why m re wa 
poison him, ? bin 

Sir Harry, Haig.: That’s: not a reasonable wiping ado 
of looking at:a:hunger-striker who» chooses to é “culation, 
so voluntarily, with: the result: that: he:has imp i] 
his health. i 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh : Are the Gores e 
aware that the mother of Obeidullh = Eapro 
telegrams to the Members of the Assembly, fa ing 3 

Re 


be 


e Gover 
Occasions il; 


The Hon’ 


thatthe condition of the prisoner is: precariot gh 

Sir Hamy Haig.: I am quite avat d t could 
pressure that has been brought to Det © afus md 
members. ; 


How & ida Khar 


` ; ingh : 
Mr. Gayaprasad, Sing elem teng i M Be 


appealing for justice and sympathy: a 
as: pressure being brought to bear? Cee cape 
u Harry: Haig: Members assum aia le 


action: ought to, have. been taken. Te prefa 


The» impression: in tho: mind.of mi 
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And‘ at; this stage-Government i > 
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the: hungerstrikers want to 
of:the Government: A sort. wee 
comes:into existence in this Bote membi 
‘Itis: encouraging to find i royin ji 
. the: Assembly: from different- A gest 
communities. interested - Par j 
tragiczcase: of: Khan Obeid ald 
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The Hon'ble Khwaja Nazimuddin, Educa- 
i Muster of Bengal, has recently stated 
Governnsi tity Bengal Government approve of the 
Ty WY Blan Vehicle of instruction: and examina- 
‘tng adopted. for the. Calcutta University 
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flattering-and advantageous to all the parts of the: 
Empire, giving them Home Rule, calling them. 
Dominions instead of Colonies, and putting them 

d Mother’ 


on the same footing. as-what we calle 


1 ithe 
Country, or-even on. a. b 


etter one. But-let them 


think what that might lead to, There was only a 


handful of English-speaking people with pink 


skins<in the Dominions: The Indians outnumbered * 
the rest: of. the Empire, includin Boglang five to. 


one. Consequently, the effect of ms ing India a 
Dominion, in the’ Canadian sense, would be that 


England. would’ become, in effect, a Dominion’ of: 


India, and England might not like that. England 
might break off from the Empire, as the United 
States did, ; 


He could not feel sure of.the permanence of any» 


intimate political combination not based on 
homogeneity—on the people in the combination 
being. reasonabl _ like one another in their tastes- 
and religious faiths, their traditions and hopes. . 
A’ combination of the northern States of Europe 
with the. United. States of America, and with 
Australia and New Zealand, would be far more 
homogeneous than any possible combination of 
Europeans and) Asiatics: If he were a stranger 
from another planet he would say that anvattempt 

to combine England with India ‘before England 

was: combined with the United ‘States on’ the one 

side and with all her: Western European neighbours” 
on the other:was a crazy reversal of the natural 

order of things, and odd not possibly last. If'we 

did not’ make the constituents of the Empire so: 

independent of England that England. would have’ 
nothing to do but support an enormously expensive 

Navy to protect them, they would break off as 
the’ American: Colonies did; yet if we granted’ 
them that independence, the tail would wag the 

dog, as it did very vigorously at the Ottawa 
Conference. 


Mr. G: Be Shaw dared to refer to Indians, 
Welshmen, Irishmen and Scots resenting and’ 
repudiating Imperial ‘dominance, because, 
unlike Pandit’ Jawaharlal Nehru, he talked: 
in: a: place outside the jurisdiction of the: 
Caleutta: police and: Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate! Isit not? 


A Gratuitous ‘Jibe at the Bengali’s : 
“Babu English” per | 

The following passage occurs in ‘the presi- 
dential address of H. H. the Maharaja Gaek-- 


wad.of. Baroda, read at the twenty-third session- 
of the. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held.at» Delhi: ” 


last month : 
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dignity could not have been the cause. For 
the Maharaja is not an aspirant for clerkships to 
which Bengali Babus aspire, nor do the Bengali 
Babus want to become ruling princes. 
There are numerous Bengalis who speak Hindi 
as well as the average man whose mother 
tongue it is. Some Bengalis have written and 
others continue to write good Hindi. The 
Maharaja has great wealth and power to serve 
the cause of Hindi. But some Bengalis, too, 
have served and continue to serve its cause 
according to their resources. 


The Maharaja’s address has appeared in 
the papers in English. It is not stated whether 
it was originally written in English. If it was 
written in English, not in Hindi, which it ought 
to have been, that would go to show that the 
Maharaja was lacking in a sufficient knowledge 
of Hindi. 

As for Babu-English, it is no discredit for 
a foreigner not to be able to speak and write 
English like Englishmen; but ifa Bengali 
cannot speak and write Bengali correctly, that 
is disereditable to him. Bengalis are not the 
only foreigners who cannot speak and write 
English like Englishmen. And in spite of 
their Babu-English some Bengalis -have 
attained distinction as writers of English. 
For example, in a letter to Rammohun Roy, 
one of the earliest Babus to speak and write 
English, Jeremy Bentham, the English 
philosopher, wrote: “Your works are made 
known tome by a book, in which I read a 
style, which, but for the name of a Hindu, 

I. should certainly haye ascribed to the pen 
of a superiorly educated and instructed 
Englishman.” In the same letter, he praised 
the History of India by James Mill, but 
added: “though as to style I wish I could 
with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal 
to yours? Rammohun Roys writings, 
however, have no place in English literature 
proper. But perhaps Babu Rabindranath 
res writings may occupy a small corner 


aidu, daughters of Babus. 


The Japanese Budget a. The Indian 
Central and Provincial Budgets 
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t, as also those of Toru Dutt and Sarojini - 


Central and the 
and the council 
debates relating to budget 
proposed cuts. Whether th 
or. any Provincial Budget ig < oul 
thing E strike the dbe aA 
poverty of India. In spite of th 
and Provincial Governments eck 
the people to as great an extent ieee i 
bear, how small, comparatively spel ; 
the amounts budgeted for! One aea Ms 
consider the budgets of wealthy Weli 3 
countries like the U. S. A. or Great metas 

Even the budget ofa comparatively su 
Asiatic country like Japan gives evidened, 
greater wealth than India. The weekly edital 
of the Japan Chronicle, dated February ili, 
last, states that the 2,120,000,000 yen bide: 
was passed after feeble debate. Ace 
to the normal value of the yen, it is equi 
to 2 sh. and 11 d. or say, roughly, Re. 1-8 My, 
the amount budgeted for is Rs. 318,00,000; 
(three hundred and eighteen crores of mi 
The population of Japan proper is 6,4450% 
(Oct. 1, 1930) and of the Japanesee 
9,03,96,043. The population of British la}, 
is 27,15,26,933. T£ the Japanese budge 
budget for the whole empire, then, a 
to the proportion which Brito 
population bears to that of ihe ai 
empire, vix, 3: 1, our central ae i 
provincial budgets combined ah andl 
Rs. 954,00,000,000 (nine hundre : 


f in, were & 
four crores of rupees), of India i 


many Proving} 
chambers have 


© Centra 


viz, il 


Cenk x 


Foof for 


A tey i 
i Rk he 


as Japan. But if the Japanese ep 
for Tagan: proper alone, then as ae nite 
population is more than four © al ee 
Japan, our central and we hae 
combined ought to be for Rs. J; ey 


enty-tWwo a 
pel 


(twelve hundred and seve A 
rupees) The budget aaa 
provinces: for 1934-35 are Popor I 
In the Statesmaws Year-b aoth 

total revenue (revised estimata H 

and all the provincial Cor ft 
is given as Rs. 203,712,520 oy 
the’ same book that. the oe 
revenue of municipalities Sip 
local boards. Perhaps x j 


2 


ag9-30 of all our municipalities 
r 1929- e gross income in 
of all our district and local 
0 re 


tral By 16,36,58,453, which are 
sider P, a k ; The total then 
Bed Sore Even this is 


° -967,87,01,452. I 
a a amount budgeted for by 
ch less than what our 
be according to the 


t 

Aas O 
jess than the 
4 md very MU 
ight to 


ce scale. 
s ppn is rich because she can spend much 


ae “nation-building” departments 
India, and she can spend much more 
i india because she is rich. So, that which 
eekly editii ese from one point of view is the 
Februay tie ftom the other point of view. From 
ileer point of view we consider the 
_ “Ceonetsis, Japan is able to do what she does,. 
is equiva she is self-ruling. India cannot. 
Re, a pot wealthier unless more is spent on her: 
w 00 Sculding activities, and she cannot: 
Oy) ch on them unless she is wealthier. 
A iN} A 
fe obvious that she cannot be or do 
ne ai a and unless she is self-ruling. 
Mt though discussion of the details 
u provincial budgets has its 
. n e oe and main Indian 
peor e directed r 
tao self rule ed towards the, 


te United 
States of < 7 
ms Population of wa with le ss 
1 CO ; ‘itish India, the re 


Asid eto: r 
2 Visite i + 4 
Its Workings. the 


“That expression was not appreciated by 


favoured child of the 
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out of all proportion to this small 
population. The leading article in he 
Inquirer of London for March 3 last, goes 
so far as to say that “it may well be that 
the fate of democratic government in the West 
has been decided by the crushing of Austrian 
democracy.” According to The New Republic 
of America : 


The meaning of the Austrian tragedy, beneath 
all the surface complications, emerges. tt is but a 
step in preparation of a new European holocaust, 
in which the workers, having been defeated at 
home and absorbed into capitalist states, will be 
set murdering one another across national 
boundaries. 

From these two brief extracts the reader 
should be able to judge of the timeliness and 
importance of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
dispassionate and informing article on Austria 
in the present number of The Modern 
Review. 


Bengal, Nof “the favoured child” 


It is a misfortune that in India there are 
communal dissensions, jealousies and bickerings, 
that there have cropped up linguistic jealousies, 
and that there are provincial jealousies to boot. 
While it may be a painful necessity to have 
sometimes to try to remedy injustice and wrong 


to particular communities and provinces, no he: 


Indian should knowingly say or do anything to 
aggravate the state of tension produced by the 
afore said jealousies, dissensions and bicker- 
ings. Some one has called. Bengal a “naughty 
child’ He ought not to have used the 
expression. But it is not necessary to take 
further notice of it. Others have spoken of 
Bengal as the “favoured child” of the Govern- 
ment. If Bengal were really favoured by the 


Government, Bengalis would not be proud of — 


the fact. Sir Bampfylde Fuller spoke of the 
Mussalman Bengalis as his favourite wife. 


sensible Mussalman Bengalis. eS 
. As a matter of fact Bengal is not, 
Government, 


ee 
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“The total revenues of the Government of India in 
the same year 1921-22, amounted to Rs. 64,52,66,000, 
of which Bengal contributed no less than 
Rs. 23,11,98,000. Its unfortunate position, therefore, 
was due, not to the natural poverty of the province, 
but solely to the method of allocating the total 
revenues of ‘India between the provinces and the 
Central Government. The difficulties of the 
Government of Bengal were enhanced by the fact 
that the sources of revenue assigned to it were 
inelastic and gave little prospect of expansion in 
the near future. 


Of the sources of revenue assigned to 
Bengal, excise is one. With more than double 
the population of -Bombay Bengal’s excise 
reyenue is less than ‘that of Bombay by 


ai Rs. 161 lakhs. With a population smaller 
' ‘than that of Bengal by more ‘than ‘three 
| millions, Madras has an excise revenue 
j exceeding that of ‘Bengal by 336 lakhs. 


Bengal can, of course, make this source of 
revenue elastic by greater addiction to drink. 
But Bengal prefers temperance and inelasticity 
of this source of revenue. 
The paragraph quoted above from ‘the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee’s Report shows 
‘that in 1921+22 the ‘Government of India 
‘derived more than 35° per cent of its total 
revenue from the one province of Bengal. 
-That was not a favour shown to Bengal. P, 
= Nor was 1921-22 the only year when the 
i Central Government took an excessive amount 
from Bengal. It has been .a continuous process. 
“Take. another year, the year 1928-29, for 
example. In that year the proyinces contri- 
-buted „to the Central Exchequer the sums 
shown against them in the, following table : 


-Rs, 

Madras < ( 
ate 7,17,00,000 
cra 3,46,00,000 
ae 5,76,00,000 
Mee 212500000 
g Bengal 1,27,00,000 
16,59,00,000 


‘This table shows that in 1928-29. next 
os Bengal the largest: contributors to. the Central 
xehequer' were the United :Provinces and 
Madr: ss But these two provinces combined 
‘contributed only Rs. 14,;31,,00,000, which was 
Rs. 2,28,00,000 less than Bengal’s contribution ! 
Forced contribution, of course. Thi 


15 was. 
a favour shown to. Bengal. net 


ave been taken from the other provinces, but 


‘4h 


Our. point is, not that more money ought to 


That can be done by ‘the Central 
effecting economies in its experi Goy 
3 Ure, 


The Permanent Seftlemenft 


It is usual to assert that 
the Permanent Settlement 
Bengal would have got sufficient mon. 4" 
kinds of expenditure. But the eel 
the Permanent Settlement cannot be aaa ! 
tion for taking an excessi a 
Bengal by bleeding her white. 


The Permanent Settlement was notes 
ded by the! Government with a view to sheis ot 
favour to Bengal. Let us see what Rangi 
Roy, who had nothing todo with our pea 
day provincial jealousies : and controven} 
wrote about it. Said he: Pa British. 

“The amount, of assessment fixed on the bpittt. 

of those provinces (Bengal, Behar and Oriaf Wrs 


the time of the Permanent Settlement (Hufin 
as high as had eyer been in of 
Fe Porin 
i 


iE it were yu fe mall 
Tot | cine 
of land a > 


ve amount fy 


a assessed, and in 
instances higher than had ever before bem 
by the exertions of any .government, Moh 
or British. Therefore, the Government s 
nothing in concluding that settlement. 
not been formed, the landholders (w 
would always have taken care to pital) his tal 
revenue from increasing by not yest: 7 Smallest 
lands into cultivation, and by couusm gy 
ments to elude further demands; will di Bengal 
of the cultivators would not haye been at f Lind rêve 

pf ines | 


than it is now.” ; 

4 f it 

We refrain from quoting Rann Je Teveny 
further to show how the Govern 1 

time got more reyenue by cont sie 


Permanent Settlement than by 
l objec 


I p ated 
oo ne 


settlements, as in this note OUT” "cial... ev 
to point out that the aay | hi Wke 
was not concluded as a piece © gh pe ha 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, bub af ee 4! 
necessity. It should also be bone | 
as Rammohun Roy was # cha re 
; peasants, he cannot be accuse ical 


pleading on behalf of the Jandho. 
If the Permanent Settler 


- beneficial to the landholders, a ‘I 
Jit has benefited solely or My 
~body of men, not all Benge the 
general. On account ° 5 eee 
as a class, with some excep’ ii 
indolent and unenterpris Eas 

sD 


h 


ought to havecbeom takiedrem Gey. anor Salto ving 


ber of meu in Bengal 
s the nu money from the 
Settlement than 
done, a definite 


ture jolts otherwise 
i j ave the aot 

we eae from the peas 
jp r province, which is 1,01,5 T 

pis i Dy 7 7 severa 

pe i ders generally own s : 
Were mpfi: padho ; ; ember of zemindars can be 
the n ie i 
4 7 P thousands, whereas the on 
Oney : 4 ! ie 
e “of Bengal is more than -fifty 


sorated ideas prevail as to the Pe 
ee hit Bengal should pay: The 
ie table shows the areas In square 
ew to shlas of the Digger provinces of in a the 
rat Rampifiel revenue in rupees collected from nenn 

133131, the latest year for which figures 
alie been given in the Statistical Abstract 


Land revenue. 


142,277 458,61,964 
123,679 474,45,139 
77,621 308,93, 102 
Provinces 106,248 647,98,933 
l Orissa 83,05 03-7 
mt a ‘ind Berar 99,920 218,59,292 


| rerai is a hs D = P 
I x table shows that in area Bengal is 


ole a, i stot the major provinces, but it is 

ay al in hich pays the smallest amount 

ae Considering area, the United 
mmohun Í e ENS 

venue, which 

‘rattan moy 

It 


ment t” 
clu i 
y N in 
ject 18 N 
nt Selle en $ 
of LA nen 
get Tao 


j e A 


true that the area of the 
E: ee land in each province 
Sis i portionate to its total 

“tow much such land each 


an 
„in mi gutes arci e se 
it tees of acres. 
1 of "hinge actuale Culturable 
ders k i sown Current waste other 
wt kly 3 fallows than fallow 
ab g teat 33 10 12 
A taj Moving. 23 10 6 
Ai maah Mees 35 5 5 
; : 
\ sand Orissa 20 a 310 
Birar = 6 1 . 
le a 3 14 
also B z 
ag. regarda S 1s found to be 
COOR an the net. area of 
i also > 
ll allows angie, total of such 


nd culturable waste 
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So, from whatever point of view we look 
at the matter, Bengal should not be expected to 
pay a very much larger land revenue than she 
does. It may be that some of her land is 
very fertile. But that is the case with most 
other provinces. On the other hand, Bengal | 
labours under two disadvantages ; vis., she 
has to support a larger agricultural population 
than any other province, and she does not 
enjoy to any appreciable extent the advantage 
of productive Government irrigation works, 
which most other provinces do. 


Stafue of Sir Äsufosh Mukhopadhyay 
Unveiled 


That men should be known or charac- 
terized by their being likened to some lower 


_ . Statue of Sir Asutosh Mook 
By the Courtesy of Ananda Bazar Dafrika 
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lower animals. But even the ancients in India 
and foreign countries used to compare some 
men to lions, tigers, bulls, etc., and even the gait 
of beautiful women used to be likened to the 
movements of elephants! So there is no help 
for it. But for all that, it is not because Sir 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyay has been styled by 
his admirers “The Bengal Tiger,” that he has 
deserved a statue—though, of course, if wolves, 
foxes, jackals and asses have statues erected 
to their memory, a Tiger among men certainly 
deserved one. The reason why Sir Asutosh 
ca deserved a statue is that he hada high and 
comprehensive intellectual ideal for the Calcutta 
University and did great things courageously 
and sagaciously to realize that ideal. 

Fe was a Swadeshist. And it is, therefore; 
fitting that his statue should have been made 
by an Indian artist, Mr. Deviprasad Roy 
Chowdhury, principal of the Madras School 
` of Arts. Itis to be hoped that in future the 
ap 
TRL 


casting in bronze of such statues would also 
ni be possible in India. 


Irrigation in the Provinces 


The following two tables, taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for British India, 1933, 
show the advantages of Government . canal 
irrigation enjoyed by some provinces. 


PRODUCTIVE WORKS 


-Province Mileage Capital outlay 
Madras 3,749 126553942 

- Bombay 4,986 194475766 
Bengal Nil 6743541 

z nited Provinces 2372 220025636 
= Panjab 3266 327802051 
Burma 354 21221281 
N-W.1F. Province 86 7407400 - 


Mileage Capital outlay 
a 716 £ 40394528 
2 2832 128287004 
10 8492053 
447 31186812 
1047 5967198 
140 17030509 
a ee 
ces 31767 
nee 138 22014647 
o tables show that in irrigation 
engal has not been treated as a favoured 


hild, though she stands sorely 
irrigation. 
hat conclusion. 


in need: of 
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Another table is given below to a 


Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Panjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
N.-W. F. Province 


Education: Agricultural and 
Training Colleges ; 
All this 

Bengal is the most populous | has 
But its educational expendi from Gl inl Gor 
ment funds is less than that of Mat geen 
te Centra 


Bombay, U. P. and the Panjab. Thea 
figures were given in our last number, mfg, a 
does not show that Bengal is a favoured it |5610! 


While there are agricultural colleges| 
Madras, Bombay, U. P., Panjab, Burma, a 
C. P. and Berar, of which the expenses wi 
given in our last number, Bengal msi 
agricultural college. This does not show | 
Bengal is a favoured child. 

The Eighth Quinquennial Revier 
Education in Bengal, 1927-1982, says: 

“When we consider how 

are in Bengal and how few 
output of the training colleges secms i 
in the bucket; 78 per cent of the hg 
teachers in Madras are trained, an Beng 
of the middle school teachers. ea 
are only I3 per cent trained ene ie 
schools and only 27 per centtin mi Ben 
These figures do not show that 


a favoured child. 


eeds of 
Now, th 
partial 
ih oy 


= 
Revenues Left to Different Droom 
for their Expenditure 


It has been shown before that t 
Government takes Da Benga z | 
roportion of and a muca S nba A 
aei from the reyenucs collected tt 
province than from any Ot e 
the result that an utterly ne 
is left for her provincial ; 
populations of 21, 23, 48, 
respectively, Bombay, the £ 
and Bengal are to be all 
Government in 1934-3 


22, 106 


yard and the Provinces 


: ; | 
N57 pst" Ab Award has hit some provinces 
10387 fhe Meston AiE hardest hit, as shown 
dase pi J Bengal bs sal has never stood i O 
| ngal has 5 in 1 
En pe Pie ‘province Soe d ustice, 
03356 PE of ally a hild ot the E 
z ayo a favoured cht 
PO F real ita favoul 
feat 
Jya and Jute Export Duty | 
|? I this talk of Bengal being the ouied 
Ja ls arisen out of the fact thats une 
ong ee Government has _ been convinced that 
of Va appropriation of the jute export du D 
Tad f Central Government has been unjust to 
miber i Boml, aud also to Assam and Bihar. But 


ured child posed of allowing Bengal, Assam and Bihar 
colleges ijiet the whole of what is collected in these 
Burma, a ees the Government of India has 
penses wei el to let them keep only half of the 


gal has pfied of the duty. 


show the Xor, this is not charity, not dole, but only 
3 5 partial reparation of a wrong. From the 
Rae ‘a i which the duty was imposed, the 

„ [p met of India has got from this source 


5?) lim siciy enor 

wat he he crores of rupees. To this large 

1 teacher, Of 2? Central Goy : $ 

L teacher N a ernment was not*at all 

e igh em the duty was not an import but 

| 8 a and the thing expcrted was 

kari ie: mistly gi Bengal, and in small 

Je schools | Itany ai and Bihar. 

at Benet p the Ar Province is entitled to oet or 

: “fag Whole or Part of any other Soe 

: a , Cettainly have t y other tax, it 
real the way it. Bengal will not 


or be jealous or 
avoured ~ Say that that 
‘voured child of the Giant 
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_ Many persons have th ht a 
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Schuster describes Bengal as a beggar who 
requires charity. Mark his language. Para- 
graph 33 of his budget speech is entitled 
proposal for financial assistance to Bengal. 
First the province is artificially beggared and 
then there is talk of assisting it ! 

Then we are told, “the need for some 
special help to Bengal has been recognized in 
the White Paper ;.. ,.” because Bengal has 
been piling up deficits! As the Central 
Government has been exacting forced contri- 
butions, what could Bengal do but pile up 
deficits ? 

Not only the people of Bengal but 
successive Governors of Bengal have protested 
against the Central Government taking away 
the proceeds of the jute duty. Moreover, the 
Aga Khan, ina recent speech of his, has — 
supported Bengal’s claim to the whole of the 
jute export duty, stating that he and those — 
with whom he was associated at the Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Parliamentary — 
Committee’s sittings had throughout support d 
this claim as entirely just. N, 

It was wrong on the part of Sir George 
Schuster to state in paragraph 34 of his 
budget speech that the imposition of an excise 
duty on matches was meant to help Be 
This led non-Bengalis in particular to th 
that they were being taxed to give alm 
Bengal. It should be borne in mind 
for the 60 crores of rupees of the jute export 
duty taken mostly from Bengal, all th 
provinces would have had to be taxed toa 
much greater extent, and that Bengal; being 
the most populous province, would have to 
pay a greater portion of the matches duty than 
any other province. 

Not that we support-the matches duty o 
sugar duty or any other duty going to be 
imposed. ‘Lhe Central Government should — 
and could have met all just claims and expenses _ 
by wise economy without fresh taxation. 


à 
Some Advantages Accruing fo 
Provinces ofher fhan Bengal ES 
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Bengal. The question is, have not the the Curzonian Partition of Baw 
Government done other things which have SBengali-speaking areas wore Separate| 


Gal eee os other t Sonal? 
benefited mainly provinces other than Bengal ? 

Vast sums have been spent on irrigation 
works. Very little of tbese have fallen to 
Bengal’s share. 

The Government have spent very much 
less for giving education to Bengal than to 
many other provinces. 

The textile protective duties have brought 


wealth mainly to Bombay, and Bengal, 
having few cotton mills, has only had to pay 


higher price for cloth and yarn. Of course, 
ue Bengal may be foolish and wanting in business 
ability and enterprise, and may be to blame. 
But we are stating facts. 
The iron and steel protective duties have 
benefited mostly Bombay. Bengal has had to 
purchase iron and steel goods at a higher 
price. 
The import duty on wheat has benefited 
mainly the Panjab and the U. P. and next to 
them ©. P. and Berar, Bombay, and B. and O. 
Bengalhas had to purchase wheat at a higher 
price, cheap Australian wheat having been 
Made dear by the import duty on wheat. 
"Being the largest consumer of salt Bengal 
has Suffered from the salt duty most, the 
Government have not helped or encouraged 
Bengal to manufacture salt, and the Bombay- 
Aden merchants have gained most. 
‘It may be. that it is due to Bengal’s lack 
ot ability that she has not gained any advan- 
tage from these duties, etc. ; but she has at 
‘Teast refrained from insulting the other pro- 
vinces by wrongly saying that they are the 
favoured children of the Government. For 
the promotion of Swadeshism and national 
_ unity Bengal has cheerfully paid higher prices 

and suffered in other ways, and is prepared 
to do so in the future also. She does not 
grudge any province’s good luck or reward 
A for enterprise. 


“Favoured Child” Indeed I 

Bengal, which is mostly a uni-lingual 
province, has been dismembered three times— 
„once, when some Bengali-speaking areas 
| were tacked on to Assam in the last century ; 
secondly, when Bengal was partitioned to crente 
the province of East Bengal and Assam ; and 
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irdly, when in the alleged act of unsettling 
3 an 


paner tacked on to Bihar, Hund 
engali youths have been detained fo an 
periods at Deoli, Buxa and Hi gee a 
camps and in some ordinary jails with eet 
Nobody has ever proved or even tried a i 
that they are terrorists. In the two É 
of the present Central Legislature Y ‘| 
has not been given the number of roma 
tatives she is entitled to on the basis f Vet 
population, or on the bases of cultural progre, a our | 
volume of trade, manufactures, agriculi] Tie list 
produce, extraction of minerals, ete; hë i is 
White Paper proposals also Bengal hsb i, Ie 
given a smaller number of seats in the Cou}: nip tht 
Legislature than she would be entitled T HN like 
the basis of population or any other basis {Er toy i 
These facts do not show that Bengal s 
5 


A fat earth 
favoured child. erat 


The Late Princess Kamala Raja Sil en 
The accidental. death of the Prints) Tis is a 


Kamala Raja Scindia of Gwalior so soo l 

her marriage is a great tragedy. S 
Sy sy eo eini 

educated and accomplished princess—@™ J, 


Princess Kamala Raja ‘i 
the o ee 


and accomplished not only m 
also in the Maratha sense: 
sketch of the princess by 
Chatterjee has to ke h í 
issue on account of we 


‘ mper nS 
E ENT 


ture Bg 


yf Teprese 
te basis of, 
ral progr fin our practic 


RU S 
«Harijans” in Madra 


Jhi has published in Harijan 
a atalogue of the disabili- 
net il Districts’ which 
a memorandum received 

This indictment of 

consists of 17 counts 


¢ 3 
‘acto [indus : i 
caste concluding with 


ny more sub-counts, 
‘unt, which runs : 
that your august person has not 
ihe ‘Adi-Hindu community to 
al difficulties.” 


ge 
We teel sorry 
a birth 10 


fe 


agvicultwli je list of disabilities is really formidable, 
ete Tn} pndhiji says, and reflects the greatest dis- 


val has bea 


lion the Hindu community of South India. 


the Centr sang through it one does not wonder that 
g throug 


a 


ntitled iog pam ike Mahatma Gandhi, who feels so 
r basis for the ‘Adi-Hindus’, thinks that the 
engal is earthquake was caused by the sin of 


esnchability, 


+ eit | baadhiji has a o f ino remnarke 

ja Seidi . ijt has appended the follow ing remarks 
fte catalogue : 

he Prince This is a formidable catalogue. There is no 


y soon fi 


She wa 


s— erat . 


1 any way 
or warrant inaction on 
shame of caste-Hindus 


; these disabilities are 
ligion; no matter to how 
It is the clear duty of 
uounce the disabilities 
anguage and join hands 
x protecting Harijans from 
_ mot under the sanction 
a e ighteenth orievance 

ment Nea Specially underlined T 
; ad i them to me. Yes 
would have felt the force 

Hindu, much more, had I been 
one by S aving had that luck 
Noy society, on There will be no 
ong as Untouchability 


month, had 
3 active part in 
tile n 1 Connection with 
a vement and with 
eee nat he did in 
: q dependent of 
> A, were re. 
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Assembly when appropriate references, were 
made to him. Bi 


The lafe Raja Sir Motichand 


At the public meeting recently held in the 
Caleutta Albert Hall to pay respect to the 
memory of the late Raja Sir Motichand of 
Benares, references were made to the culture 
and philanthropy of the deceased gentleman. 
He made a gift of one lakh of rupees to the 
Benares University, founded and maintained 
the Anath Ashram and gave regular help to 
many institutions. He was a champion of the 
Swadeshi movement and founded the Benares 
Bank. A memorial meeting in Caleutta in 
honour of a Benares rais must not be 
considered a formal affair, for cordial relations 
existed between many men of Bengal and 
Raja Sir Motichand and his relatives like Babu 
Shivaprasad Gupta, Babu Gokulchand and the 
late Babu Mangalaprasad. 


The late Babu Nafar Chandra Pal 
Chaudhuri 


The late Babu Nafar Chandra Pal Chau- 
dhuri of Natuda, who was the. premier 
landlord of the Nadia district, died recently 
in Calcutta at the advanced age of 86. He 
belonged to a generation of which there are 
not many survivors in Bengal today. He will 
be remembered for his educational donations, 


_for having established and maintained a high 


school, and a charitable dispensary. and. 
hospital, and for his work as Vice-Chairman 
of the District Board. Aboye all, he will be 
remembered for having successfully and 
stoutly fought the powerful European indigo- 
planters of his district, thereby recovering a 
great part of his extensive property from 
their clutches and saved the tenants from 
their oppression. 


The Late R. B. Sundar Das Suri 
The late Rai Bahadur Sundar Das Suri, 3 
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book on “Some Aspects of the Gold Standard” 

was published in February last. He was a 

pioneer of the education of girls and women 

in the Panjab. He introduced co-education 

in the Dyal Singh College. 

Communalism in Education 

in fhe Panjab 

For some time past efforts have been 

going on for the introduction of “communal 

representation” in the Panjab University. 

Dr. Lucass recent resolution in favour of 

so-called adequate representation of different 
fe Indian communities in it is a thin (or 
rather thick) end of the wedge. The idea 
of communal representation is nowhere more 
absurd and mischievous than in the sphere of 
education, particularly when “adequate” is 
taken to mean, not in proportion to the 
‘number of educational institutions maintained 
by a community, not in proportion to its 
educational endowments and the number of its 
educated men and students, bút merely in 
proportion to the numbers of men, women and 
children, however illiterate, which belong to it. 
Such attempts are being made in Bengal also. 
The movement is at bottom one for jobs and 
more jobs, not the advancement of learning. 


‘The Right fo Live — 

In Bombay, Karachi, and some other 
places labourers have made demonstrations 
with slogans like “give: us work or give us 
_ bread” These betoken the increasing self- 
consciousness of the masses, and, whatever the 
_ “Haves” may think, are welcome signs of the 
y peal changes which are inevitable. 

Every human being who is born has the 

t to live. This right to live is more sacred 
an the right to property. The right to 
ive consists of the right to food, raiment 
dwelling, knowledge, health and happiness. 
No society, no State can be said to be alive to 
ts duties which does not in practice recognize 

is right. History records numerous instances 
nrest and revolutions due to the practical 
ecognition of this right, 
d Conduct of Soldiers 
napur 


, March 19, runs as follows : 
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-Mr. Mitra had mentioned the 24 


An Associated Press message, dated New 


his speech read out to the 
regarding the behaviour 
Midnapore District (Contai 
that the profession of a 

India but it was now bein 
quoted by the speaker 

parties concerned and many 
included unusually harsh* 
eee to salute the Union 
and invitations to the pe 

the District Mapia 
threat that absence 


House 

ot sold 

Sub-divis 
soldier was 3 
£ disgraced, 

mentione 


cash and ornaments. 
Horut ree how schools had heen 
o receive batches of soldiers at the time 
visit and how tea-parties and ‘dallies! 
thereof cash payments were  extorted tn 
public. (Cries of ‘shame’ ‘shame’ from thy 
oficial members). 

Mr. Mitra complained that the Comman 
Chief never attended the Assembly nov, 
speaker said that he was prepared to hando 
Government the complaints he had m 
recalled that he had made similar statem 
year, but no information was available asf 
action was taken by Government. . 

Dealing next with the case of detenus Ma 
pleaded that political prisoners should f 
better treatment and that detenus kepi 
He felt that th 


y untruth 
itel again 


Sir Harry Haig, the Home Member 
not present (which he ought to have 
when Mr. Mitra made all thesea 
He replied to the charges on ) 


parties concerned and Ha a 
instances. Sir Harry said: 
It was impossible tor 
to give a categorical answ 
in the course of a debate ang 
Bengal Government to supply t 
The allegations made by i 
been made previously at a Pi fe 
the Calcutta Albert Hall an oat 
and a public inquiry had 20 
But no such enquiry 
statement made by ® 8 
allegations are entirely n 
ex.ggcrated, do not at 2 ¢ 
For such official statem® 
last resort from the vi 


e | < and other public men 
yr Tie less retiable than the 
pe a856, Be constables and other 
chaukidars, It is only a public 
sepo apply data for arriving 
A ‘When the conduct 


zon had a memorable inquiry 
A nished the offenders and their 
became very unpopular 


tat 
ng, for 


and 
: te But he was a strong man and did not 
eH a sidered to be his 

tine hn from what he considered to be 

ie n 

alia a His example should be emulated 
a fe present-day rulers of India. More 
in the Hiji affair, even an 
inquiry publicly made exposed 
utruthfulness of the parties com- 


Hal against and the false statements which 
chee aflemnaied from the secretariat. 
four 


lable as i 
[inopoly of Pafriofism” 
‘ite sentences in Sir Harry Haig’s 
hin reply to Mr. S. C. Mitra’s allegations 
tea little comment. 
mng to the problem of detenus, Sir Harry 
ty a astonished at Mr, Mitra’s charges, Mr. 
ane! that Government -should not 
ae merely keeping in restraint a few 
tig; © Men they would kill the ideas of 
e na „asked : Does Mr. 
th idas ong these, young men in order to 
ian n a patriotism ? ~The problem of 
è b cally confined to Bengal. Are 
mopol S M a provinces ? > Ben; 
ty atriotism .? Bil 
8S ‘the ind ? Oris 
Nopoly of : 

Murder) 9 °NOPOly of Something different 
D tpn, 

ati 


Mitra think 


: the desi 
f ation for the esire for 


it 
en under restpa; 
eaS straint. We full 
kE = terrorists. The Berea 
üdges, Tf prmation by Placing SAt 
18 only in ney Proceed on wrong 


hee y small number of 
Tg et bt stated that 
m4 MWe pri S 
ae 
DY the Boney the same procedure 
pgovernment 1n regard 

inal law, T would 

aa whether by 

> he in any was 

er of Government 


the procedure 


tegards State 
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was meant to “help” B 
to rouse and did r 
Bengal, so Sir H 


engal had the tendency 

ouse feelings of hostility to 

arry Haig’s question, “Has 

Bengal the monopoly of patriotism ?” was | 
likely to rouse undesirable feelings against 
Bengal which would be injurious to the cause : 
of Indian national unity and solidarity. 

As Sir Harry Haig and other Government 
officers of his ilk “fully believe” that all the 
detenus are terrorists, it is not to be surprised 
at that he misunderstood Mr. Mitra. But 
Mr. Mitra’s real meaning was quite plain to 
the non-official public. In Bengal at any 
rate, the belief (it may be a wrong belief) 
very widely prevails that the presence of 
some terrorists in the province has been taken 
advantage of by the police to bring about 
the detention of a much larger number of 
non-violent workers for the cause of freedom. 

It was understood that Mr. S, ©. Mitra must 
have spoken under the influence of that 
belief. Neither he nor any other Bengali 
public man is so foolish as to say or suggest 
that Bengal has a monopoly of patriotism. 
Bengal has not, There is patriotism in othe 
provinces, too. The Governments- reaction 
to. and treatment of the malady may be 
different in diferent provinces. AELE? 

Sir Harry Haig says that the Bengal 
Government check _ their information again 
detenus and state prisoners by pla ing it 
before two Judges. “If they proceed on 
wrong information, it is only in a very small 
number of cases.” Thanks for that small 
admission. But the cases may really be much 
larger. Whatever may be the real state of 
things, mere examination of information in 
camera by two Judges (or more) can never 
be a substitute for a public trial according 
to the ordinary processes of the law, with the — 
right of the accused to examine and cross- 
examine the prosecution, to bring forward 
defence witnesses, to engage counsel and to 
-exercise the right of appeal. ee 

Sir Harry Haig says that Bengal ha 


te 
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Tt is heart-rending that many young men whe 

have fought their way successfully up the education- 
al Jadder and have gained high degrees and dis- 
tinctions, often in spite of many obstacles and 
handicaps, are yet unable to find means either of 
maintaining themselves or of serving their fellow 
men. From the point of view of the country 1t 
is disastrous that the labours, and initiative of 
these young men should be running to waste. 

Keen and unmerited disappointment, acce tuated 

by irksome inactivity, are apt to lead high-spirited 
young men into dangerous and unexpected 
channels. 

When, for whatever reasons, high-spirited 
young men are found to have actually been 
led into dangerous and unexpected channels 
but not to have actually committed under or 
aided or abetted in murder actually committed, 
the remedy provided by the latest criminal 


law in Bengal is to hang them. 


Inter-University Conference 

Eighteen universities for 352 millions of 
people are not too many, but too few. The 
number of Indian University students is not too 
large but too small. Indian Universities teach 
not too many but too few subjects. If any of 
them attempt to teach any subjects for which 
they have not got adequate resources, the 
remedy is not to restrict their freedom of 
teaching any subject they like, but to provide 
them with sufficient resources. If the State 
cannot or will not do.that, neither should the 
State deprive the Universities of freedom. In 
Great Britain, in U. S. A., in Germany, and in 
many other countries, the same subject is often 
taught in more than one University. Ifin a 
large country like India, Universities do the 
same, it is unnecessary, nay mischievous, to 
call it overlapping. ; 
Ifthe Inter-University Conference be in 
official leading strings and want really only or 
mainly to control and restrict but not to give 
substantial help and guidance to Universities 
it cannot discharge any useful function. = 


Sudden Coup in Nepal 

According to a long Associated Press state- 

sich ne pee brief extracts, 

was a dramatic scene when on $ 4 
arch as in the presence of His Manet the Ra 

(hiss 0) of tie Wann tia or ee 

( - fan ich « i 

‘pure descent’? were formally ee tee 

appointments and of all rights of succession and 

power as members of the “ruling military oligarchy 

Maharaja Sir Jodha 


a at Hn Tigin E 
umshere Jun; abađur 
the head. Mee cage 


Ei aby 


itzei AE Ghia BAY FRAME NA Recho L, 1934 


= i 
> ans reason for this coup i 

n the f jine par 5 gi 1 
in the following paragraph ; Sven in 
‘ia three classes 
of (A) those. .descende 

or one of his ketone yn 


has always been excluded from tena 
from the hierarchy of pers 1e Suce 
military oligarchy. Class Che cou 
from women of low caste, had 
ed owing to 


great reg 


: As among the senior members of disi 
Rudra had attained the rank of Comminlj 
in-Chief and is stated to enjoy great popuii 
with the army, he was obviously a veya 
man. Statecraft of a certain character ma 
have necessitated his and his kimui 
degradation, but the step cannot be delens 
on grounds of justice. It is fortunate © 
there has not been any bloodshed. 


S. B. Samaj Earthquake Relief Work 


The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj his J 
giving relicf on a small scale t0 a 
rendered helpless by the carthu | 
Monghyr and at Bishanpur near Sa A 

Up to 23rd March, 1934, the 7 f 
done at Monghyr has been as follows er | 

Cloths and blankets have been dist 

the needy pzople of the bhatt a ive 
the town of Monghyr and s id ts of the 
poorer people living on the 0 te j 

In the village of Mai, 


materials have been issue -to 
75 huts by the poor people wit i 
caste and creed on -them 


to complete the construc 
work the Government Houn 
been helping us by selling DaN 
discount on the cost price © 
Relief Committee has been 
- coir ropes at cost price: Jep 
. ] e 
But funds being very ™ 
be possible to: continue nee 
longer. bane 


The need is gren 
who want to help, 


wl 
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THE CRIME OF COLOUR 


| By NAGENDRA NATH GUPTA $ 
| [PROBABLY there has never been a time proclaimed that he was a Roman, anote 
[|A when men have not prided themselves contemned another as an Anarya; the Greeks 
| aud considered themselves superior to prided themselves not only on their valour bu 
other men for one reason or another: on their looks. To them physical beauty wa 
ty be the possession of wealth, the a high cult. Byer 
a of Seater physical strength or There is no evidence, however, in the Y 
Pion a Powers, or the membership ancient literature of any race that the colour, A 
fak bete aces A distinction has to be or the absence of colour, of the skin was ever 
a en individual pride and racial regarded as a source of national or racial 
oud because he was a pride. The pigment of the skin is due to the 
ad no claim to any sun. Near the equator the fierce heat of the 
ntitling him to fame. sun tends to darken the skin; in temperate 
reputed to p Because he belonged and cold climates the skin becomes light and i 
Vick ch and ¢ the chosen people of fair. The whiteness of the skin is no indica- 
i alton asa bi similar cases pride was tion of the greatness of a race. If so, the | 
rere cae _Laplanders should have become a great nation. 
Si There wa Shades of this feeling ‘According to the weight of evidence as collect- 
fap Pride, th s a pride of race or ed by European Eeyptologists the ancient 
a in dividual’ class pride, and ‘Egyptians were the oldest of the civilized 
be out of on pride. This last nations of the world and they were b 
ih atter of Baie ae because it is means a  white-skinned race. On 
the miston s COncern. When a other hand, the children of Isra 
be subject to exceeded the Egyptians in num 
. i ruling race is fair-skinned people, but were! 
& The Pride i ra ; ; 
The Patric: of class for a long time by the 
m: b SS Ticians a a 
oth ha 


¥ 


>a} 


“tay 
tion 
nt ; 


put itis nowhere mentioned that they looked 

down upon black-skinned races and tribes, 

nor is there any proof that they were proud 
of their complexion. 

The ancient Romans were not a white 
race but the world has never known another 
nation so proud as these ancient people. 
Combined with all the arrogance and insolence 
of a powerful nation the Romans had a 
splendid poise, a superb self-reliance. No 
nation in Europe or anywhere on the face of 
the carth today can claim equality with the 
Romans. Modern Europe lives in the shadow 
of ancient Rome. The language of Rome is 
the mother of many European tongues, high 
academic addresses are still spoken in the 
language of Rome, the laws of Rome are the 
model on which the laws of the most advaneed 
countries in Europe are framed. To be called 
Cæsar would be the highest ambition of any 
erowned monarch—there are very few now 
© left—in Europe. A proud or an ambitious 
iM = Ttalian calls himself a Roman, but it isa 
+ memory and nothing more. ‘he blue-eyed, 
white Saxon was conquered and ruled by the 
olive-skinned Roman, who regarded the 
conquest of a part of Britain as a trivial 
incident. There was no such thing as the 
pride of skin among the ancient great nations 
3 of the world and most of them were not 
i: white-skinned. ‘ 

i Tn the wide range of Shakespeare’s 
creations two black-skinned characters are 
to be found : the first is Othello, one of 
nature’s noblemen, the hero of the play, which 
is named after him. He was a moor of 
Venice and there can be no question as 
rogards the chon of his skin. Othello was a 
great captain; he lived and spoke as a 
great man, and never said’ or did anything 
noble. His one weakness was his ime 
BAe tks Gain wo qed E 
ears and was re: sibl paroned his 

sa esponsible for the murder of 
_ Desdemona and the suicide of Othello was 
ago, a white-skinned Greck. The aceon 
lack-skinned character is the Prince of 
= Morocco, a suitor for the hand of Portia in 
Merchant of Venice. Portia was not free 
ose a husband. Her deceased ` father 


and the ma 


TUREN: 
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“books written in different 


nged that she ghoyld deexchenphizsuinunxendialisbn, naiten it 5 Yne 
n who opened the right 


casket out of three should h 

wife. The Prince of Morocco befor 
ing to the hazard of the ordeal 
Portia in apologetic words while 
that he was as red-blooded as ‘th 
creature northward born’ : 


iin 
© fai 


Mislike me not for my complexion 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish'd su 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bral 


O ; out Wh 
_ Portia was a woman of nimble yitgifsil g d 

¢ enit enone ri F i ae. 

adroit speech with forensic Subtlety ihe] aalow-br: 


toht hava - ¢  lomoce 1 . 
might have put mae King’s counsel to shane | upthing n 
and she put the Prince at once at ease;  fudthey 

The lottery of my destiny n exelude 


reders ar 
cne witl 


These are gracious words and courteow; 
yet when the Prince failed to pick out t 
casket containing Portia’s likeness and af 
passed out of the running for her handi 
gave frank expression to her sense of rele 
A gentle riddance..--- 
* * % 


Let all of his complexion choose me 80. 3 
Portia did not want a black husband 4 
if the Prince had opened the right caske wl 
would not have refused to matty re. of 
was her position. There is no oral 
express or implied, but merely the a 
reluctance of a white woman to i colo 
black man. Itis equally true oo 
women of good families do not 4 
carol 


husbands. 
£ Shakesp pito m 
Wi 
es ve T onte 


for coloured races, Spee 
word ‘nigger’ is full o 
Distinguished writers an a 
the Nobel prize for Literatur’. 
sented coloured people 5 


a 
i nosition to 53y 
I am not ina po Europ 


ae rt 
but such French, pusin ape fre 
as have been translated 5 colour 
particular prejudice again?” gri 


i 
From the works of fete th 


crime of the villains 0t © 


-. skin. Lhe almond-eyed, 
tee fongolian is very often a 
od ia ag the brown Indian is a 

4 i black African is a criminal 
f fad Asiatice and Africans 
EY ic out for this distinction. 
is either of Spanish or Ttalian 
8” favourite villain of the English 
a “Most of these writers have no 


ind 


| P 
iut who 
ipi blic incapable of reading 
aloy-brained public aps g 
uling more serious i orks of or 

Bi cater accordingly. It is impossible 
yeclude the inference that writers and 
Jrales are equally interested in associating 


ble witay 
ibtlety thy 
el to shane 
ASE | 


ng: 

at ime with colour. It is true that most of 
{told yn | bat books are fugitive and are soon forgotten, 
as fair 


hieren if they belong to the genus ephemera 
fy make up for the lack of durability by a 
‘erending supply. 
vik out Aslight incident bearing 
A and a] be recalled. When Dadabhai Naoroji 
cr handily *°#udidate for election to the House of 
of rls aes asa Member of Parliament, Lord 
ag was Secretary of State for 
gu, oes Prime Minister of 
tilek may po SW of Dadabhai Naoroji 
tman the P n a Public speech. Man 
tte swart arsi had a fairer complexion 
mji and T, Englishman, and if J:adabhai 
Y Side, the Ra isbury were to stand 
is A er would have appeared 
pared with the former. 


on this subject 


i eniable : 
desiro Y tea ged. to a C the English noble- 
2 browne n Ce and the Parsi 
y expression Lord Salisbury’s 
wd ne could have only 
aa > nfi vas that a black man 


0 n 
Y represent white man in 


ate as Secret: 

1 Never he ~ cretary of State 
nave nie, dack pe Sttated to accept his 
2 M9 ee India. 


for coloured races 
the colour of 

an entirely accep- 
Ks, ae despised by 
ite ea versation and 
aces have no 

g races. For 
Ve carried on an 
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extensive trade with the black African people. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
large quantities of ivory, elephant tusks, and 
other valuable articles were obtained from 
tribes of the Negroid race in Africa by white 
European traders. Very little money changed 
hands; the trade was carried on by a 
system of barter; in exchange for ivory 
the white traders gave glass beads, cheap 
prints and worthless gewgaws pleasing to the 
eyes of the savages. To the white traders 
this was a perfectly equitable and honest 
form of commercial business. With equal 
alacrity white traders sold large supplies of 
dope and intoxicating liquors to coloured 
people, either openly or surreptitiously. Can 
it be denied that the Red Indians of North 
America and the Maoris of Australia were 
practically exterminated by alcohol, the 
‘fire-water’ which wiped out whole tribes and 
which was liberally supplied by white 
people ? 

Since white races consider themselves 
incomparably superior to coloured races it 
may be very reasonably expected that there 


should be no connubial relations, far less 
promiscuity, between white and coloured — 
races. But no such distinction has been 


observed anywhere. Men belonging to white 
races have consorted indiscriminately with 
women of black, brown, yellow and red races, 
and white women have taken coloured men 
for their husbands. These men are not 
always the dregs of society, or wastrels and 
beach-combers. It has been found necessary 
to issue strict orders prohibiting alliances 
between officers belonging to a white race 
and coloured women. Men of white races 
may be found living with coloured women 
in every part of the world. 
Wherein, then, lies the vaunted superiority 
of the white races over the coloured races of 
the human family? True, several coloured — 
races are at present ruled by white races, but 
that is merely a turn of the whirligig of time. 
No race rules for ever, or for long, by vir 
of its skin. Some of the most powerful nation 
of ancient times were not white-sk 
they often conquered white ra 
dominion over them. In trade 
coloured races white peop 
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and they are notoriously lax in sex relations 

7 r i 7 Es £ 
with people of coloured races. The claim of 
superiority as put forward for white races in 


K EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
NEED FOR A BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By J. M. KUMARAPPA, M.A., PH.D. 


i $ 
Ta HE present problem of the “educated 
al unemployment,” which is challenging 
; 


the attention of most of our thinking 
leaders, is due largely to the fact 
that the development of our system of higher 
education has been determined by the political 


and administrative exigencies of an alien 
Government. In fact, the whole system of 
education, such as it exists today, still 


continues to bea striking commentary upon 
the results of associating Government posts 
with success in University- examinations. 
Sad though it is, itis true, nevertheless, that 
the Universities in India have been crushed 
under the burden of a system which diverts 
their energies from the pursuit of sound 
learning to the production of candidates for 
~ Government clerkships. Students unfit for a 
University career are driven there to seek a 
degree or certificate to serve as a passport 
i for service. This policy worked well enough 
when colleges were few, and the candidates 
i turned out were small in number. But now 
as the number of young men who graduate 
from year to year, exceed by far the 
Government’s power of absorption, the country 
is over-flooded with educated men, and the 
army of the “educated unemployed” is ever 
on the increase. 


A Dovsrrun Way-our 


How then, one asks, is this problem to 
solved? The Nawab of Chattari thinks 
that it could be solved by not allowing all 
idents to go up for higher education. 
ise Sir H. Suhrawardy maintains that 
education should be regulated and 
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\education is calculated to impart general cultur 


‘in business. 


works of fiction and other 
the disparagement of coloured 
unfounded and untenable. 


, inste; 

P . . A \ tay’ Tt: 

this way of thinking, one seriously questions f er i 
if this is the right method of attack. Higie | i 
Jinn, (e woe edu 


and such culture is essential for success eve 
Any educational policy whi | 
tends to limit the democratization of thf 
privilege of culture, must be considered nit a 
only as dangerous but suicidal. Further, they 

method of “limiting student admission tothe 
University as a way out of our premi 
problem does not go far enough to wi NA 
solution. This method 4 =. 


what happens 
are not meant, 
one prevailing evil of the presen 
system. Besides, those who 
eliminated as unfit for one cate’ 
of education come close 
stigmatized as unfit for 
They are led unfortunatel 
selves either as inferior m 
particular occupation 1 
like to engage or as 
occupation of a supposedly 
Recently His Excellency 
remarked, in the course ° 
opening the Conference Q 
at New Delhi, that from 
of the country the problem © 
unemployment among © 
matriculates was disastrous 
and initiative of youn 
to waste. Keen and- 
ment, accentuated by. Be 
apt to lead high-spirite 


r 


inferior $ 
ord y 


his a 


she bent of the Tee ae 
towards occupations 
litions and capacities. 
he Viceroy, I believe, 
gos must, in fact, seck, not to 
5 from going Up for mia 
o give those better atteg by 
and natural endowments traimng 
pe. ural and commercial occupations, 
E œ and encouragement to those 
i AEE independent business 
ee ‘ system operated in this spirit: 
ado “shift” or 


is instead of “eliminating,” 

fe’ its students from one social or 
oml unit to another. But then how 
ihe educational authorities to determine 
TOSS: e. ould be thus diverted from one type 
cy whid dation to another? To determine the 
on of i sof a student for a particular line of 
sidered ut PN Heed to perfect aptitude tests. The 
arther, the dall such tests should be to discover not 
sion toti |} 1e inherently unfitted to pursue any 
ur present ‘alr occupation but rather better 
| to bes Riad to one occupation than to another.’ 
cthod S should be utilized at the end of 
to desete K sages of general education to 
standart | Ki authorities to determine into what 
> strikigh lnt stages the student shall 
education bel to proceed. 


=e ee 
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c Higie ff 
ral cultu f 


be 
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ji Hoy AMERICAN CorLEGES MEET 
_ Tas Struarrox 
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a faculty committee on vocational guidance- 
was appointed at Stanford University. Both 
Oberlin and Stanford, the former in 1917 
and the later in 1919, published hand-books 
descriptive of occupations open to college 
graduates. The Stanford Committee has also 
established in the University Library a 
vocational section and filled it with books, 
pamphlets and bibliographies relating to all kinds 
of trades and occupations. It now provides 
occupational talks on particular vocations,. 
holds vocational conferences on opportunities 
other than teaching, and arranges individual 
conferences between students and members of 
the faculty. When a student enters the 
University, he is expected to fill out a 
vocational guidance blank which gives the 
members of the committee some idea of the 
student’s interests, his physical condition, 
vocational experience and so forth. 

Somewhere about 1920, Dartmouth College 
appointed an Associate Dean, whose title was 
later changed to Director of Personal Research,. 
to develop a vocational guidance programme 
for that institution. It became the duty of this. 
officer. to bring together the large amount of 
information on file in different departments of 
the college about each individual student. From 
the registration card of the student, this officer 
is expected to collect information concerning: 
the student’s personal and family life ; from the 
office of the Director of Physical Culture the 
record of his physical condition; from the 
Dean’s office, his record of prizes, scholarship,. 
honours and delinquencies; from the depart- 
ment of psychology a record of his intelligence 
rating based on the test given each autumn to: 
the first year class, and from other members of 
the faculty a personal estimate of the students- 
capacity and character. With these data at 
hand, the Director tries to have at least one 
private interview with each undergraduate. 
And this interview takes the form of an — 
analysis of the student’s scholarship, b 
physical condition, his general intelligence, h 
interests and aptitudes, his choice of 
career and his preparation for it. íi 
facts about the individual are ust 
ing his fitness for the occupati 
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the summer vacation for the purpose of trying 
himself out. 


OCCUPATIONAL ADVICE FoR WOMEN 


Many women’s colleges are also experiment- 
ing on these lines. Vassar College, for 
example, maintains a Vocational Bureau, with 
a Director in charge, who has the same 
professional standing as a full professor. The 
Bureau is, in fact, organized as an essential 
part of the academic administration of the 
college. The vocational interests of students 
and of its alumni are registered in the office, 
and the Bureau serves as a centre for voca- 
tional information and guidance. The Bureau 
seeks to guide and direct the student along the 
lines of her greatest development whether it 
be for further study or actual placement in a 
given position. A very definite effort is always 
made to bring before the students a fair and 
‘comprehensive picture of useful work to be 
done during the summer vacations and after 
‘the college course is completed. Annually a 
general Vocational Conference is also held at 
the college to stimulate the students’ occupa- 
tional interests and to give them a bird’s-eye 
view of different trades and professions open 
to women. At various times during the 
academic year representative business and 
professional men and women are also invited 
to the college, and interviews are arranged for 
students to enable them to get first-hand 
information in a given field. These are only 
a few of the many American colleges which 
have Inaugurated a definite programme of 
vocational guidance. There are many other 
higher educational institutions which are now 
working out elaborate plans for vocational 
‘guidance in the light of the experience gained 
so far. Here is ample evidence therefore of 
the rapidly growing interest on the part of 
American college and University authorities in 
‘the problem of vocational guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN Inpran COLLEGES 


In India also we must follow 
same line of attack. This work of Ba 2 
guidance can only be done satisfactorily by a 
well-organized Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
whose programme may include the following : 
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tunate as to learn of several,—as he is to. 
choose the occupation unwisely in the first 
place. And the economic waste involved in 
entering unsuitable occupations applies equally 
well to unfortunate entry into suitable occupa- 
tions. A well-managed placement office will 
have available, or be ina position to obtain 
much more complete and reliable information 
concerning the different openings in a given 
occupation,—where these openings are their 
peculiar requirements, opportunities for promo- 
tion within the organization concerned and the 
like,—than an individual student can possibly 
obtain on his own account. The placement 
office will also have all the necessary. informa- 
tion concerning the students who have chosen| 
to enter their particular occupations, and can! 
provide the employer such information better; 
than any other agency. It must be granted 
that bringing these two together is a service 
of great value to the prospective student 
worker and to the empolyer alike when per- 
formed in an honest and discriminating manner. 
5. Research Department. No college or 
University programme of vocational guidance: 
can be considered comprehensive which docs: 
not provide for research. Investigations, which 
deal with organization and administration of 
a guidance programme, must be carried on. 
The technique of counselling and placement 
calls for extensive study. Occupational informa- 
tion needs to be gathered and evaluated. 
More scientific study must be made on the 
significance of intelligence ratings for voca- 
tional guidance. We need better methods of 
determining special aptitudes and also more 
reliable methods of rating personality traits. 
of students. Some investigation must also be 
made regarding the possibility of providing 
vocational exploratory experiences for college 
students. In fact, the nature of vocational 


guidance and its relation to business, industrial 


and professional life are such that no work of 
this kind could be carried on satisfacto 
without cultivating the spirit and meth 
scientific research. Indeed, a Bure 
Vocational Guidance cannot do jus 
without a well-equipped departme 
tional research. see 


programme 


ti 
y 
y 
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‘tion but one for providing a liberal education. 


In reality, however, the programme discussed 
above merely recognizes facts and conditions 
as they exist. The real need for work of this 
kind becomes all the more urgent when we 
ponder over the extraordinary circumstance 
that so large a portion of our students come 
up to the end of their senior year in college 
with little or no plan—for the future, with little 
or no knowledge of their opportunities and 
with no decision as to the field of work which 
they will enter. In view of this wasteful 
procedure and of the prevailing discontent in 


-our country in respect of the present problem 


of the “educated unemployed,” we can ill- 
afford to ignore much longer this important 
function of our educational institutions. Our 
educational authorities must regard vocational 
guidance as an integral part of education. 
Nothing is of such great vital interest to 
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MANILAL C. PAREKH 
By IDA M. GURWELL 


NE of the outstanding speakers from 


t the Orient, who attended the World’s 


Fellowship of Faiths held in 
Chicago during the past summer, 
and who took an active part in the Conference, 


was Manilal C. Parekh. 


Mr. Parekh is not a stranger in America as 


was evidenced by the welcome he received 


everywhere. We like this calm man. We 


like his understanding and his deep-seated 
‘spirituality. 


_ Mr. Parekh isa follower of Christ. Tt 
is rather unusual in the Occident to 
know a Hindu Christian. A Jain by birth 
he became a member of the Brahmo Samaj, 
and later in 1918, of the Church of England, 


He lives with his people and is of high caste. 


For ten years he was a missionary of th 
Church of Keshub Chunder Sen ; oe os i 
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to-put greater meaning and effectiveness if i later 
the work of the college is to recognize il al Hir 
and attack scientifically, the problems ini es tn 
in the transfer of students from calle} a 
vocation. l 


churches and missions. 
connections later, believing 
work independently. a 
The man is a broad relig 
an author of several religious | 
translations. Among his religio vitj 
biography of Mahatma ¥% AL Gnd 
collaboration with the Rev- iy og 
has also written a biogra Pa n Ros 
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in English. Mr. Parekh * 
India and has contributed at 
concerning its beauty re pro 
chapter in “An Indian i n 
was written by him. Born 2 
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The lecture give? in 
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and Sisters of 


Late it has been so 
E and it 


qus movements arose in the Orie 
ifesi md Brahmo P 
have preached the harmony of Religions. 
A ie tter of these the seed was first sown i 
mat Hindu Raja Rammohun Roy, whose Cente- 
vwe are celebrating on a grand scale in India 
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our realization 
ind the infinite 
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oser Fellowship with 


Isciples of B 


Jesus, than the Buddhists and Christians themselyes 
are. It is only in this way that we can speak 
with authority to the world. 


This Fellowship with God and Jesus Christ 
and other Prophets must result in higher moral 
and spiritual life on our part, and our love for 
mankind should be a great passion with us. Our 
righteousness should be greater than that of others, 
if we lay claim to something higher than the 
world has found. T shall go farther and say, that 
we should include not only mankind in this 
Fellowship, but the whole Universe. Let our love 
be so great that it includes the entire Creation. 
It is then we can go to the world and say, we hare 
found something that is oreat and wonderful, a 
revelation not only to us Dut to all. 

Manilal Parekh’s message to this great 
Conference that registered the best thoughts 
of practically every known cult, ism and creed 
in the world, was received in the devout 
attitude in which it was given and catalogued. 
as helpful building material for Spiritual 
Oneness. 

Rudyard Kipling said, in speaking of the 
Kast and West, “Never the Twain Shall Meet.” 
We who know Manilal Parekh and other high- 
thinking men of India, and America, feel that 
the Occident and Orient have met, and in the 
meeting ; because the problems have loomed 
big on the horizon of the Nations of the 
World ; and because of the serious intent on 
the part of all to understand ; that there is an 
honest attempt everywhere towards real 
Brotherhood. aes 

India’s age-old Traditions: America’s 
Youthful Contributions. One hopes for a 
magnetic fusion; a harmonious combination. 
of the best in both, and that the East and - 
West shall join in reaping a harvest of well- 
sown, tenderly-nurtured, Religious Ideals, that 


shall benefit all mankind. 


T has been in the past a question of considerable 
| dispute whether privilege of the Parliament 
f extends to the publication of Parlimentary 
{ proceedings in the Press. There was a time 
i when the Parliament itself repeatedly declared 
3 such publications as a breach of privilege.” 


| There were Standing Orders of the Parliament 


prohibiting such publications; and it was 
argued with some force, that no privilege could 
i attach to any report which was published in 


contravention of the Standing Orders. For. then, 
it was in itself a contempt of the House. Orders 
are also in record which the Parliament issued 
from time to time, forbidding the publication of 
the debates and proceedings of the House, by 
newspapers. The earliest reports of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings were only published in fear and 
trembling as “Debates in the Senate of Lilliput” 
with the names of the speakers disguised. And 
even for such camouflaged reports, the editors 
had to answer charges of breach of privilege, 
while Johnson’s pen had to withhold completely 
“those ponderous speeches for Whig dogs”! At 
a later date, however, the reports began to be 
published in the form of “letters from an M. P. 
to a friend in the country” And although 
after 1752 they were frankly published as 
H reports, the Standing Orders had not even then 
lost their force, and the initials of the speakers 
could only be ventured. 
At the present moment, 
Orders are quite obsolete; and the prohibitions 
having thus long since fallen into disuetude it 
is af once important and interesting to know in 
what directions privilege attaching to Parlia- 
mentary proceedings has since been allowed to 
develop in Britain It should be noted inciden- 
tally that we are not concerned here with the 
official reports of Parliamentary proceedings 
which are indisputably protected by the orders of 
the Parliament,** under which they are prepared 
but with such reports as may be published 
itsile the Parliament, beyond the precinets of 
e Houses and unauthorized by the Legislature, 


can approach this problem to some 


, examination _ of specific 


hi stion as to whether reports 
R liamentary proceedings are privileged, 


under investigation. 


= > May: Parliamentary Practice, p. 74 
+ This account of the carlicr renorts i 
Odger See his “Libel and Slander” sth 


, p- 308. 
Also by Parliamentary Paper Act 1840, 3 and 4 
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Two remarkable 


malice. A newspaper, if it publishes sud to ‘ 
speech, reported mala fide, is also equi; “ak 
liable to action, as the speech in a w 
circumstances will be regarded as a yehith P 
slander. The two cases referred hereto are 


vs. Lord Abingdon (1713) and Rex w. hi 
(1813), and the view of law they have estab 
is that the publication in newspapers of spali nee 
made in Parliament, reflecting upon the chante Cha ‘ee 
of individuals, is actionable. The decision: tap 
these two cases are thus entirely with Bees Sh 
to single speeches, and not to the proved 
the Parliament, in their entirety, with whic 
are concerned. i 
In a later case, vis, Davison vs. Dunen NY 
rigour of the above decision was na 
little extent. It was held that while the P 
of publishing a speech made in 
Parliament was certainly 
of a report of his speech by 
House of Commons, bona f 
his constituents would be 
privilege in such 
because such a 
regarded as nothing 
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tuents. In the same case the r 7 
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does not decide whether an 
be founded on a report 
dings published in the Press. 
arose out of a report of the 
a public meeting,” in which the 
ndividual was called in question ; 
t therefore called upon to 
‘ane how far the privilege would extend to 
sant of the proceedings in the Parliament. _ 

Me case of Stockdale vs. Hansard leaves us in 


The defence pleaded orders 
rivilege of Parliament, but lately appointed Lord Chief Baron, ji 
ground that Sir Fitzroy had in the past deceived 
conclude that this gives us a Committee of the House of Commons by a 
old protection from publications deliberate lie. A debate naturally ensued on 
Proceedings outside the House. the presentation of the petition in the House of 
B case was purely to the effect Lords, and the charge was utterly refuted by a 
pmmons cannot by mere Committee appointed for the purpose. 
f Privilege, change the law, Times published the proceedings of the House 
at is. illegal under the of Lords, together with the reports and the 
ape 0 opinion was thus debate, and a leading article „described Lord 
y oat of the publication Russell who presented the petition on behalf oe 
a a proceedings in Wason, as “an instrument for the circulation ¢ 
vidently beyond the scope calumnies.” An action of libel 
‘estion is not whether proprietors of The Times was brought before the 
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» being unlawfi and among other things, 


favour of Stockdale. We need 
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inciple alluded to is that We have mentioned elsewhere* that fair and 
vantage of publication accurate contemporaneous reports of public 


vate and personal injury, judicial proceedings, published in a newspaper, 

with impunity for are now privileged on statutory 
This privilege has been granted on two 
grounds. In the first place, it has been held 
that reports of proceedings of Courts of Justice 
are generally published in newspapers, not for 
any malicious purpose, but solely with the 
honest intention of giving information to the 
public and incidentally for the service of society. 
of The presumption of malice, if any, being thus 
rebutted, no legal consequence should attend 
such publications. In the second place, the 
privilege is justified by the Doctrine of privilege 
itself, which says that a publication should be 


authority. 
important 


privileged if, by injuring a few, it can contribute 


On the basis of this immunity granted to the 
publication of proceedings in a Court of Justice 
ikter situation. In this case a report by the and the analogy between a Court of Law and 
‘ise containing defamatory a legislature, a solution for our present problem, 
nts “of a most disgusting nature” about may, however, be found in the case of Wason 


was printed and sold vs. Walter of 1867. The facts of the case may 
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SS, that ‘Tne Of the Law of and declared that whatever l 
he eee accurate immunity to a report of the proceedi 
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proceedings in Parliament”§ The pu 
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disparaging to the character of an individual- 
is not actionable at the suit of the person whose 
character has been called in question !* The 
privilege was evidently extended on the principle 
“that the advantage of publicity to the community 
at large outweighs any private injury resulting 
from the publication.” oe - 

Here, therefore, is a definite judicial decision 
on the vexed question of the privilege of the 
Press in the matter of Parliamentary proceedings. 
The view of law that has been established is 
that faithful and fair reports of the proceedings 
of the Parliament, published in newspapers, 
are definitely privileged. In laying down the 
law, however, reliance, it will have been observed, 
was put more on the fundamental principle 
than on any written law or authority, neither 
of which was forthcoming at the time. The 
decision of Cockburn has not admittedly been 
embodied in a statute even to this date. But 
the judge-made law has certainly been accepted 
and acted upon by the British Courts as a 
precedent, and now stands as a charter for the 
British Press. 

Having thus examined the view of law that 
has been established in England, we are naturally 
inclined to examine the nature of privilege that 
the Press in India enjoys, if at all, with regard 
to the proceedings of the Indian legislatures. 

In February, 1932, the question was put to 
the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly 
‘if under any Ordinances, or rules made or orders 
issued, by the executive authority, newspapers 
could be penalized for publishing reports of the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly’§ The 
Home Member in reply said that “no rules or 
orders of the kind suggested...haye been issued” ; 
and the Honourable Members were assured that 
the right of free speech in the Legislatures was 
secured to them by Sec. 67 (7) and Sec. 72D (7) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. But it 
was at the same time pointed out “that the 
protection afforded:--does not extend to the publi- 
cation of reports by newspapers of which the 
liability is determined by the ordinary law. The 
ordinary law, according to the Home Member, 
included not only the Press Act of 1931 but 
also the Ordinances of 1932. This naturally 
gave rise to a heated discussion in the Assembly as 
some of the members thought that the Ordinances, 
by restricting the publication of the proceedings 
in the newspapers, affected the privilege of the 
House granted to it by the Government of India 
Act of 1919. They put forward a two-fold objection 
In the first place, an Ordinance, it was submitted, 
although a law, is nevertheless not made by the 


pid. p. 73. 

T Jid., p. 78. 

F Legislative Assembly Debates. 10 Feb., 1932 
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 $ Ibid. Italics are mine. 
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Assembly and should not therefor 
tamper with the privilege of then for Expedia g" 

secondly, it was argued that , jj, Ba 
which the existence is questionable) Provision ; 
Sovereign Parliament cannot be made by al 
subordinate law-making authority ‘tela 
up the debate that ensued the Presi 
the Home Member if he was oe N ta 
“that so far as the publication of thane w 
of this House in the newspapers is concen Si 
Ordinance will affect them.™ The Home Me wi 
however, could not make any authoritative enti i 
ment on the question because he was not 

what the precise legal effect of an Onlin 
was; and indeed the following extract} from jel 
proceedings is not a very happy reflection yeh 
the conviction with which he spoke: 


Do I take it that the publication of the nel 4 
of this Assembly will be subject to the pronis 
of these Ordinances and law......? 

—In certain circumstances it is possible tuii 
publication might fall within these provisions, — 

Even though the speech may have been allo 
by the President and the Hon. the Leader oft], 
House took no objection ? f nal. I 

—I think: that it is possible that that might lupe mee 
yy alis for 

The Home Member having thus ile f which th 
question was then put to the Law Mog ' 
‘whether issue of the Ordinances mk l 
difference in the matter of the publication t K 
proceedings of this House in the ne ya 
The Law Member, apparently taken Dy oat 
wanted time for his answer, an ieran Parast 
looked up a large number p n a 
night, declared next day that the Taw of) 
have made no change in the ordinary the py 
land in the matter of publication wings aft 
Press or otherwise of the proceetile 
Legislature.” $ upel be 

The ruling of the Law Member the fat j 
to make it clear that the B Bees a ton 
no privilege in regard to th | 
proceedings of the Legislature: A 
Ordinances** alluded to,, nae 
of unwittingly committing 4 1 a“ 
possibility certainly existe a 
Ordinances were enacted. It Home 
pointed out here that the eply 
wholly irrelevant when, m zh ed 
whether similar provision © 
same prin¢l 


we ar 
sin Ind 


* Legislative Assembly 

pp- 662-63. i 
+ Legislative Assembly 

p- 545 ; Italics are mine. Debates 
i Legislative Assembly 
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oth the maintenance report of the proceedings of the Legislature, 
PN 5# dealt with ne and that shows (besides pointing to the degree of free- 
Di f the plane > vith the law that masonary that exists among our people !) that 
o «to the plaintiff fears, that in the event of a litigation, 

-is this. The statutory he would be forthwith put out of Court. And 

y of Jaw the actual making of that gives us additional reasons to suspect that 
imited i Legislature and to the privilege natwrally exists even though a case 
houses = pursuance of Sec. 67 like Wason vs. Walter is yet to come up for 


ain M 
T in ANT 5 
S ig thereol, 1 ‘overnment of decision in India. We shall state our reasons 
DE eports the Governmen ; g A canis 
pared to glad ea 2D ( Be: strictly extend to any | Itisa well-known fact that the High Courts 
1 Je does not < in the public Press. in India have always relied upon the principles 


; i or publication 


499 of the Indian of English Common Law and equity where there 


ome ! See, 
titative sy] Bene eeotion only to publica- has been no written law or authority to help 
was not gal Cole eo have of a Court of Justice them. It will be irrelevant to discuss here how 
in Ordingais af w Pegislature The result is that farthe English Common Law and equity haye 
of the Legislature. j 


not 


j 
ino statutory 


i from Å 
eflection ugl 2 , 
3 ue reporting the pr 


‘ovision to protect news- gone to build up the law and procedure in 
Se Assembly India. But it will be admitted without ado that 
ails the High Courts haye exercised the Common 
Rio ae not a fact that proceedings of Law powers and jurisdiction of the King’s Bench 
Cee TOS infrequently defama- for more than a century and a half, and have 

the pron Indian Legislature—not intreq y c ay i a 
nok published in our newspapers. So freely drawn upon its principles for the protection 
possible tits ye are naturally led to suspect that the of the rights and liberties of the people in India. 
a an qlw Sin India does after all rely upon a protec- Besides, every law-court in India is by statute 
Gi: which is not as imaginary as it may be a court of equity and as such is entitled to 
wl It will be remembered that we decide all doubtful questions | of law according 
might a m problem of the privilege of the to the principles of equity, justice and good 

eyga dor England through a review of cases conscience. its A 

ms "lich the question in some form or other Having regard to all this, it is not, therefore, 
5 makes tT wder investigation. Unfortunately for open to an Indian judge to say that the protec- 
j ere is i tion accorded to the members of the Legislature 


oceedings of the 


ication of st a total absence of any case in U 
i E a IS question was directly in issue. The does not extend to report, other than official, 
aunty the Press which may have arisen of the proceedings of the Legislature. Tt is true 


this lack of pr : p ) f N 

protection, is as yet purely that there is no statutory protection against any 

o no Court in India ‘has i this body aggrieved by a libellous report, bringing 

ent wy MEEN: an occasion to pronounce an action against a newspaper. But the absence 

Pon this important problem of the of any specific legislation need not provoni the 

M this stra Court from drawing upon the Common Tan 
“aage absence of any judicial powers of England. For, is it not well se 


‘eine atter may be ac S Jish 
f ings matter ay, zi i a of local statutes Eng! 18 
rings of not r may accepted with that in the absence di Li ; 


\ 


hus pir t yay pot despair only but also hope. Common Law applies } y 

Inti , has that no private aael jurisdiction of the High Courtin India 2 Aa 
h t for an action of libel against a if so, is not the Cockburn law as valid in India 
al Y ‘ving published a libellous as it is in England? 


matter of fact, it is this applicability 
ce, © of ie “Cockburn law that is emphatically the 
cont iege Soe 4: It used to be reason why the newspaper-editors in India have 
Dugeg Vention of ae attach to anything so far been left undisturbed by aggrieved. parties. 
0 ment ot In ne Standing Orders The plaintiff is sure to be ont o eee as 
i ia d i i 1 ite of its absence — 
ne Orders ators: “Subject fhe a reform, We have mentioned th 
ne Pg Se UY egislato o Peech in both Chamber; the fourth exception to Sec. 499 of the Indian 
P mp Tog eens i No person shall be Penal Code, extends protection, not to ‘the 
T okay Court by reason proceedings of the Legislature, but only to t 
a any official’ os by reason proceedings of a Court of Justice. That, | 
Chamber,” Th report of the ever, does not show that the exclusion 


j povincial leni e provisions 5 

10 s. legislatures i newspapers from protection was ou 
2 8 fror À 2 18 eo tae deliberate design. The Indian Peni 
E civil A Criminal action for necessarily be silent over the q 


action is in order. But 


r 
will Hh, the plaintif" will 
t öl ang -OW hereafter (_C/. 
Drima fe „Vict. c. 64.) The 

&ce more and not consience may h 
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because it was compiled long before an Assembly 
of the present type was contempl ited.* y 

The applicability to Indian cases of the 
Cockburn law has already been clearly and 
definitely recognized in the case of Lala Lajpat 
Rai vs. The Englishman Lid. (Appeal case).+ The 
facts of the case were briefly as follows :, The 
Englishman published in its Calcutta edition a 
statement which purported to give an explanation 
of the ‘real reasons’ as to why Lala Lajpat Rai 
Was arrested and deported by the Government 
of India in 1907. The statement was considered 
libellous, and The Englishman having refused an 
apology which was demanded, the plaintiff 
brought an action of libel against the proprietors 
of the paper and was awarded damages to the 
extent of Rs. 15,000 The defendants appealed 
and it was argued on their behalf that prior to 
its publication§S in The Englishman, the ‘libel’ 
in question was already stated in’ the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for India. 
But although the damages were reduced to 
Rs. 1,500, the appeal was dismissed on the ground 
that “no authority can be cited for the proposi- 
tion that a person is entitled to publish Parlia- 
mentary proceedings asa statement of his own 
and in the form of an offending article.” “I 
agree” said Harington, J., “that the defendant 
was entitled to publish that Secretary of State 
for India has made in the House of Commons 
such and such a statement, and as long as he 
published a substantially accurate account of 
what was said in the House of Commons, not 
as a statement of his own, but a statement made 
in the place, then I think he would be doing 
nothing unlawful.’ 

This clearly shows that 
recognized by an Indian Court that in the event 
of an action of libel brought by an offended 
person against a newspaper for a faithful re- 
production of proceedings in the Legislature, 
damaging to his character, the verdict must 
always be given in favour of the newspaper, 
on the authority of the law laid down by 
Cockburn. The report in such a case will be 
i sputably privileged and the newspaper “would 


it has already been 


ee 

= * Read she Statesman editorial, 21: Feb. 1932. 

+ Cal. Weekly Notes, Vol. 14, p. 724. 

Tt should be noted that priority of publication 
privilege is no justification for republication. 

lake and Oilgers. p. 176. ; ; f 

Weekly Notes. Vol. 14, p. 724.. 
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be doing nothing 
be a wide and undu 
it were to cover any 
facts drawn from the 
ture. 

The situation is 
England, so in India, 
public newspaper of the 
house of the Legislature, 
disparaging to the 
which occurs in 
ings, is not 


unlawf ul,” 


> altl 
e extension of 


goeh it yg 
xte US Driya S| 
independent staan l 
Proceedings of the T | 

Bly 


—— 


thus cleared Up. As: 
a faithful en i 
Proceedings of M 
containing mate 
character of 
_ the ordinary course 
actionable at 
offended. A faithful report of a 
differentiated from proceedings 
whole, is also equally privileged on tt 
of the same law.* And in both these cases th 
privilege is of course qualified, 
the opinion of Mr. D. N. 
is nothing in the Act 
being legally dealt 
he himself publishes his speech which is actiu 
able. In England 4f a member publishes. hi 
speech his printed statement becomes a separ} 
publication unconnected with any proceeding i 
Parliament. (May, p. 100). In the absence di 
anything to the contrary it may be presum 
that the publication of a libellous speech deliver fa 
in cither Chamber of the Indian M oa 
otherwise than officially, is punishable.” ae Wer 
absence of a definite law this is of cun r ns con 
exact legal position. But the point of view i thick ag 
which we have considered the whole al Pe half yt 
subject permits us to venture the opini 
in the event of specifie cases, laws a 
be laid down by judicial authorities mi 
the same lines as in England. 
But while the conclusions : 
enough, the Indian Government ayia an 
given to the xress the nto at Jemoet | 
protection which is indispensable oar 5 bar) ® 
country. On the contrary, some meroadlmett | 
watched with dismay the recent a in. l 
made upon legitimate journalism n s 
is, indeed, time that the law 15 oni 
well to the Press as to the public remote € an 
channels, without leaving it to 1s 
in a Court of Justice. 


= 
- 


——— 


* L. R. d QB, p. 90. 


A885 ond ef 
D. N. Banerjee : Indian Constitutio" 


fi 
p. 194. 


the crisis to which the 
the other day had more 
or less resigned itself with a philoso- 
phic calmness, one must have a clear 
taken silo tion of the fundamental | ro as : 
the authors w the different sources of po uction at 
SSC cases te aris developments (industrial, capitalist 
ay imperialist) went through a series of 


0 understand 
world until 


lations. 
of Lari a origin of British foreign investment, 
oh i Me Kees very ably discusses, was the booty 
sa sepmafemait by Drake and followed by the 
roceeding ipamntionof the Levant Company. “Largely out 
absence fem of the Levant Company, there was 
aed the East India Company—the profits of 

Legisi St during the seventeenth and eitehteenth 
a Py were the main foundations of Rueland’s 
court” st connections; and so on.” Even as 

view He [Ertak as 1600, real Ae ie 


Wages in England wer 

ole. oi ii ) g ngland were 

opinion Wil ME what they had been 100 years ago 

are ue ing this profit inflati ad 7 

nai fits of , Platon, advantages 
economic 


ule progress went to 
ra Profit inflation is, according 
megal ck eertain to bring about a 
S itinn o£ wealth and the 

(o) capital-wealth always 
iN auspic Profit inflation. Tt was 
bora al a that modern capitalism 
nies abs nh the evils is, 
ime a SRE “economists from 
theories to solve 
3 S gravity of the 
features p ized until lately. 
e crisis today are 
ae ROODE capitalist 
n and narrowing 
in the technique of 
le technique of 

ag er exploitation, 
Production and 
ot the machinery 
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A (NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT) AND WORLD TRADE 
ie By SASADHAR SINHA 


but it was left to America to challenge it 
and shake its very foundation. The American 
experiments are comparable to the first and 
second five-year plans of Russia though the 
respective aims are poles asunder. 


England went off the gold standard in 
September, 1931. A national government was 
returned by an overwhelming majority under 
panic conditions and English capitalism was 
stimulated to restore some of its lost ground. 
There have been changes but the Victorian 
structure still remains and added to it, the 
proverbial characteristic of English people 
who are always shy of launching bold 
experiments, may very well be the limit of 
British sphere of influence in the World 
recovery—the alternative of which is chaos. 

The newspapers with one or two 
exceptions are all unanimous that the worst 
is over and that British prosperity is within 
sight. They forget that the crisis may be 
over in this country but the depression is” 
certainly not. ‘The economics of these islands 
are so bound up with the rest of the world 
and the face of the carth has changed so much 
since the last war, that Great Britain has been 
obliged to concentrate all her attention on 
an area of 89,041 square miles and population 
of 44,932,884 persons compared with U. S. A, 
Germany and Japan (to mention only a few 
of ber competitors) with areas of 2973776 
180985 and 147592 square miles, and popi 
tions of 122,775,046, 62,410,619 
64,450,005 persons respectively, all 
countries being more favourably supp 
such materials as keep the industrial centres — 
active. The Empire free trade is on 
many, counsels of despair and so far th 
have shown, they only dese a ip. 


The British _ efforts 
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ot 
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did the English capitalists shun an excellent 
opportunity to give a much-desired lead. 

The British achievements during 1931 
were essentially safety first though in a short 
view sance. The Tories puta stop to credit 
expansion, drastic cuts were made, most of 
the public and social services were suspended 
and dole was restricted. ‘There was a 
‘controversy in the Press and the Parliaments 
on Cobdenism, various arguments were set 
forth for and against and ultimately England 
became protectionist. For the last two years 
English trade is doing much better due to 
mounting and widening tariff and we find 
factories within customs walls producing 
articles formerly imported despite trade union 
exactions. Quotas and agricultural marketing 
schemes and the recent trade nationalism give 
one the impression of apparent prosperity but 
the size and population again are Kngland’s 
greatest handicap. 

However much the British market may 
be steady today, the statistics are not very 
encouraging and itis very difficult to say how 
long this progress of upward trend can be 
maintained in spite of all its soundness, more 
so in view of the American National Recovery 
Act and other world factors (we are deliberately 
excluding Russia from our consideration). 
Once the N. R. A. (National Recovery Act of 
the United States of America) succeeds, 
Capitalism will assume an entirely different 
form and individual capitalism as practised 
in older countries will be doomed to its 
logical conclusion. 

The crisis had generally come to be 
regarded as chronic but thanks to Roosevelt, 
the issue now is simple—we are in the 
thresholds of a new society and our choice 
lies between the American and Russian 
methods. 

The statistics of post-War American 
lustry are very interesting, We may not 
go into details about figures but it will be 
suffi ent to say that before the new experi- 
ments USA had lost 45 of their world 
trade and the output of iron and steci—the 
key industry of the country, was reduced by 
The American exports of industrial 
achinery were $ 338,027,000 in 1929 and in 
first eight months of 1933 were only 
79,967 (with a marked tendency to 
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improvement). The textiles 
during the corresponding 
135,115,000 to about 23 million doll 
average receipt of farmers from 1993 T iring, 
amounted to $ 11,000,000 but “thew e ag 
to 9,000, 7,000, and 5,000 in 1939 y not ss tha 
Unemployment stood at 12 millions a i k 
3 millions who can be classed as per aculi) 
Roosevelt, since he enter ‘ny fa ae 
House, knew his own mind. He i a a Me ja. The 
in his sleeves and up till now he is taka 
faithfully carrying out (or at least ite 
to) that programme item by item even vit 
a fanatie’s zeal. He did read the situatia 
clearly and at once blamed the fmit" 
instability and the reduced price level will wal 
its consequent fall in purchasing power fi. 
all the ills of the world in general and U.S.A 2 9 
in particular. Here a student of Economia 


may enter into a serious controversy. hy 


showed T 
Period p 


in prices leads to restriction in productief aa 

which is identical with reduction of empl bine h 

ment. The question arises whether is Biy 

fundamental cause ofa crisis is due to tendio 

in prices or to production beyond the capati Ei i 

of market. hl Sno 
Artificial respiration to bring be in nA 

a dying system would be useless, no i Th 

a planned economy could save the ae ; 

or the world situation. So one of Eo tal 

things Roosevelt did was to stabilize t nis 

of the economic process wherem lies a 

determination of whether or not pre 

all of the individuals in the ae enn 

brought the necessities and few os fore, oth 

of life. Planned economy, heran of ii 

ignore the ramifications of the n of prod 

Farther, a nation exists as a rest 

tive effort and all productive 

therefore, be disciplined for the 


whole, t. e., the Pa Frente cole te) 
i ry Act a ‘al Ty 
Industrial Recovery E n cat pe sty 


colossal magnitude of W „ditute 
from the following data of expe! 33,00 
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Reconstruction Finance Corpor 
State Relief 
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The immediate aim ee: 
raise prices in U. S. 4. 


elsewhere by a redistributie 


advantage of farmers and 
the eed himself with the 
ptors- aA gold embargo, 
re a dollar in foreign exchange, a 
jation © readjustment of ratio 
81 ani fae emn and gon a erica Prices, 
TA peig ses ©) muri 
rmana bias "rot uce, (f) reduction ca F i 
the el a word inflation ee i nae 
' Programm. an against it and Roosevelt - ae 
is truly all ref io avoid it but this undou btedly 
t attempts hat weapon which he will not hesitate 
m even wit}. whenever be thinks the time is most 
he situate} rane or When the pressure from the 
he finan} is becomes irresistible. 
> level mi Teeuliest results of N. R. A. were rather 
Power wing The yield of the first three 
ouil U Su) is was the largest and during the second 
ion tinl stages, any progress visible was 
ae Miting The reasons for such set-backs 
E OG and many, but they can be 
hether tht el under the following heads : 
Ali ti lj Doig ahead of commodities and 
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jy als and stimulus. 
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master-strokes and the American labour today 
is said to be behind him to a man, and he 
can very well defy the brickbats showered on 
him by Ford and other individualists. Within 
a few months Roosevelt had some satisfaction 
at least. Cost of living had risen by 9 per 
cent higher in September compared sail 
March but 1'7 per cent in September, 1932. 
Compared with March pay roll increased by 
55 per cent and employment by 30 per cent. 
August indexes revealed that in 14 of 89 
industries employment was higher than in 1926 ; 
on the other hand, employment in 30 industries 
and pay rolls in 69 were less than 2% of 
the 1926 level. As regards manufacturing 
activity, the highest proportionate rise (11 p. c.) 
was reported in iron and steel group where 
wages increased by $9 (33 p.c.) and employment 
by 92,000 (28 p. c.). 

In agriculture which is America’s most 
critical problem and where the “farm strike” 
and other threats are causing Roosevelt 
greatest anxiety, the effects of N. R. A. seem 
to be slow and tiring. The entire activity of 
the farmers had been dislocated through the 
appreciation of money from 1926 to 1933. 
Therefore, it is held that to restore their 
fortune by reversing the monetary process is 
the only proper way to help the whole nation. 
The farmer’s contention appears to be to “jerk 
up” prices to cover the cost of production 
and the prescription of a minimum price below 
which dealers would not be allowed to bay. 
Behind the demand is the ultimate object of 
resortingto the pre-War ratio between agricultural 
and industrial produce which is obviously 
impossible of achievement. Roosevelt s remedy 
is to raise prices by increasing consumer's 
demand. He has been very liberal in 
his reliefs. Only recently there was an 
announcement that for corn and hog raiser — 
alone, Federal Government intends _to pour 
upon them $500,000,000, thereby increasing t 
farmer’s income by 50 per cent. The 
returns show that employment and pay rol 
agriculture are well above the ievel of a: 
ago (August figures for employme 
roll record an increase of (.3 
11 per cent respecti ly). 

We are n in th 
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js now assembled and upon the success or 
failure of Roosevelt depends the very fate of 
capitalism already assailed from many sides. 
The crux of the whole problem is how to push 
up price level, that and that alone will bring 
back prosperity or recovery, whatever one may 
choose to call and Roosevelt will stop at 
nothing until he has brought this about and 
avert the inevitable collapse. 

Rise in price means the fall in value of 
money and this is precisely why Roosevelt 
wants to buy up gold at higher and higher 
price until it is dear enough over against other 
commodities. American price level depends 
on gold value of dollar, gold would have to 
fetch more than $40 an ounce-before 1926 level 
is reached. Hence the attempt to raise prices 
by the control of the gold value of dollar. 

One of the most principal functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is to 
buy and sell’ gold at predetermined price and 
thus determine the gold value of the dollar. 
R. F. C. is fully able to prevent the external 
depreciation of the dollar going any farther 
than it desires. Since America went off the 
gold standard and refused to stabilize the 
dollar which left the World Economic Confer- 
ence in the lurch, Roosevelt has been rushing 
onwards with his monetary policy very 
shrewdly and carefully backed by the 
support and advice of Moley, Irving and 
Warren—the sponsors of the now famous 
Commodity or Rubber Dollar theory which, 
in other words, is nothing but the price 
index fixation of the value of gold. The 
sacrifice of sound currency at the altar of 
national exigency does not necessarily mean 
currency competition. Such competition tends 
to have a boomering etfect and returns to 
strike at the point from which it started. 

The inflationists in U.S. A. are farmers 


= who have been most hard hit by depression. 
A managed currency which has no fixed value 


in gold but gives it a new gold content, is the 
nearest equivalent to a full-fledged inflation 
that can restore the price level on 1926 level. 
Roosevelt is extremely reluctant to resort to 
actual printing press inflation but if his relief 
measures for the middle western farmers are 
no successful and their discontent is increased 

ited amount of paper money may be 


= 


` stabilization and inflation witha y 


b ked by a considerable Dg adh. serv KangrAOalestiGaMariiNar French 


hei pomis e much larger Paper mone, i 
is now in circulation without inflation €Y tajar 
When Roosevelt took the Amerie | 
tion in hand, the choice was lying here w 
: ey o 
of general price level. Prices m y ir 
have risen 20 p. c. but is still on] Ovenbeprthe 
the perge Maut to be attained, Ibis ple beara 
wonder therefore that the possibilities a i 
early stabilization are remote, iy, Wie 
however, prefers credit expansion to inflation il e 
The sceret of Roosevelt’s success js, gS 
an intelligent manipulation of dollar nod t, 
this past experience is likely to be vf greats 
help to him. From 1914 to 1928 vont, 
gold stock had increased by 38 p. c. and tif 
world’s production of basic commodities by i} aries ev 


pup 
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supply was just about adequate to suppithestay co 
pre-War prices provided all the world retwrafel om Frs 
to the gold basis. But prices in England vente 
45 p.c. above pre-War and in U.S. A. 4 Hee a 
At that time the countries were trym te dollar 
return to gold, France returned on ‘ua artifici 
1928 and the gold panic was soon or Wi ay jg 
the panic, hoarding became inevitable. A A100 won 
moment thrift or hoarding got ahead e o a U 
prise, it positively discouraged zeco Nt brea 
enterprise and set up a vicious E i 
adverse effects on profits, for the vi relat] 
of enterprise is not thrift but profit. i 
less than pre-War prices were to 0° 
There were other factors too | : 
the slump. Shortage of capital } 
and Central Europe and 
and financial maladjustments Ta 4 
legacies of the war-time dislocation ion BOL 
perverse policies left the ae ve M 
hopeless for a natural recov T oft! 

also to take into consideration the p 
in France and the interni in frant 
caused by the drain of g0 mulation ° 
U. S. A. in 1929. This accum tn 


the effect of which was scaroi old 2 
rice OL B 
ged the 


world, increased the p! 
other commodities and decreas ajd: 
other commodities in terms re 8 iV 
Unlike England who eee 
Gold Standard because she ; 
abroad to meet her eee 
adverse balance of iad ae 


| ¢130,000,000 to prevent 
tl pans peon ae England by nea 
eal of § was no need for the nitec 
a be Jd but she had to do it as 
go O eae f a series of measures 


(AR 
A 4 qimmediate w ee There was 
int a f raising prices. 1e as, 


her question—that of liquidating 
a Fad of internal indebted- 


i 


S ei 
y7 O pg afeseret M 


S : > ag 
ose] the situation sc ek aes he 

to inflation fines meets one can sately F a T i; : 
1ecess lish sels activities will be con aN t by i 
ollar aus} of the international gold mat ket w jic 1 
vf greiial eves to be the only way to raise the 
928 worli}se level. The effects upon American 
p: c. audiienment bonds and upon other foreign 
cities bylferis even if.a cheap dollar reduced their 
world gi msg power, are only matters of 
te to supped consideration to him. By purchasing 
rid retumilon France he can even drive the Gold 
glen inl countries off the gold and thus 
s A Al Wisieamajor obstacle for the revaluation 
nf tilt. As it is, franc is today being 
1 oll Wey ee. overvalued. The British 
iy taigned for forcing a rate of 83 


Bon a Proper. The question now 


recover at breakin ee its own dollar down 
circle by) & down its own credit at the 
vital 10 
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same time ? The reader will do well to observe 
what Prof. Gregory has to say on the subject. 
According to him the commodity dollar is only 
a means to an end, as soon as it is realized 
that depreciation of dollar is leading to 
unsettlement in commodity markets and the 
fall of the dollar is being offset by a fall in 
world prices, inflation will at once proceed 
according to plan. Roosevelt is bent upon 

devaluing the dollar by the full extent of 

50 p. c. and he counts upon resultant inflation 

to achieve the advance in commodity 

prices. 

The British industry must be on its guard 
because the N. R. A. can react upon it bitterly. 
The potential dangers of under-cutting from 
American manufacturers are great in the near 
future if N. R. A. works according to plan. 
Repercussions on machinery, electrical goods. 
and automobiles will be greatest. American 
exports of iron and steel, textiles and chemicals 
are normally of a specialized character and in 
these fields Russian market may be closed to 
England. British-canned foodstuffs, rubber 
goods, paints, woollen textiles and leather 
goods will also feel the wind a little but 
prohibitive customs can spoil the advantages 
of a depressed dollar. 


—_—— 


pesh E A 
, an idea Karmakar, an athlete of Caleutta, is ben 
er "A RBNA ontaro anannderiai 


ERALA is a fascinating bit of coastal 
country in the extreme south-west corner 
of India. Its wooded hills with vegetations 

of variegated kind ; its green paddy fields running 
in serpentine curves, flanked by thickly planted 
plantain and arecanut groyes and garden-houses ; 
its backwaters with little islands, and lovely 


si 
l 


p Rama and Lakshmana 
Kathakali dancers in their full costumes. 


goons reflecting dreamily the blue sk 
tically bent palms on the eae He 
B; i and the red-tiled roofs peeping through 
ich foliage of garden compounds : the big 
pate pa women torne bent all day long 
In the helds, singing sad songs to for ir 
hardships ; the dark, aron dinhi eas ne 
; ploughs „and oxen ; the white-clad and clean- 
ooking Nairs and their womenfolk of soft, olive 
complexion, dark eyes and shy looks; the ‘proud 
caste arrogance 


exclus ve Nambudri with his 
a ocial tyranny; the oppressed untouchable 


Ea a, 
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and misery ; the 


Bs magic and mystery 
surround life ystery that 


here; all t 
ount 3a nese exert a snl 
fascination on a visitor, Kerala i a 
neers ee palm-fringed horizons aM 
swept beaches, only to be rivall i 
: led by La 
or Java. y La 
Kerala is rich in arts too. The old 
and palaces contain fragments of fresco painin ¥ i 
as interesting as any in India, and some of (jr! 
figures and groups on the walls of the Tit 
temple and Mattancheri palace are not muljsit® 
inferior in artistic quality to those of Ajanta en 


als 


Bagh. Stone-carvings and bronze images of iE 
gods are also to be seen in abundance, fi 


die back 
ils assoc 


arts here have met the same fate as in oi 
paris of India, and, of late, some interet 


in India. 


Tt is one of the ironies of Indian Jife ant Bt 
merit are MT can 


that real talent and genuine a 
much recognized and appreciated 25 y 
ones sponsored by vested interests. 3 
Delhi scheme was a well-known inst iy 
such master-artists like Nandalal Bose, e 
Ukil, Asit Halder and others & x0 P 
whose knowledge and skill in 1e 


cannot easily be equalled or sug 


amusing to see the Covent and thi 
etitions among school stu y wi 
p B E g 6 f that Ww ji 


artists for the execution 
result the world now knows ! 
the art of dancing. Much of 
classical dances, “performed by A 
and amateurs, is neither classical =. 

a quaint jumble of Arabian, 
Tndian dances, with sensuous 
meaningless steps an ges 


popular tune. i 
The even so-called A 
preposterous impostures, 
the whole series of Ajant 
single dance scene 1m 
a student of dance art fjens fo 
save certain motifs 8D" naps so 
ornaments, head-dress and, E an 
and dignified poses and Pr and ‘yy 
that name is wickedly expl 
kinds of dances are exhi 


A notable cecon ae sokhe ), 


cATHABALI : 


attempt to bring 
f Ajanta. 
y who have seen 
india have heard 
the only genwne 
art of ancient 
highly perfected dance 
Kathakali is not merely 
! cience of Bharata Natya Sastra, 
lupon the § more ancient than that; and 
ay Bae ined save in its own birth-place, 
wis a d and unsung even by the 
: i exponents of Indian cultural renais- 
Bat thanks to the genius of a poet and 
 daming enthusiasm, 1t refuses to remain any 
z in obscurity, and the day is not far off 
it will take its place in the world of art as 
innily as the Russian Ballet or the 
Wayang Wong, and also considerably 
the future dance art of the 


jetta ~, t 
ow many, Ri 

jed classic 
ey, seen 


oS) te 
yer cent © 
pe of t ie 
world ? 


f Ajanta 9 

mages of il 

‘dance, Fal Kathakali, in its present form, may be said 
as in off die back from the early eighteenth century 
me interet flits association with a prince of Travancore 
cially in ifa toa certain extent, be historically correct. 


and Kai 
rs in scho 
mous arti 
par eritti 


m rel beginnings can be traced to a race 
zation much anterior to the Aryan, and 
mea must indeed be very remote consider- 
Cis a pain primitive elements in its 
sake a pa eup, dress and ornaments, 
vUN gave birth, at a distant 
be cn also ane and Kandyan dances. 
= ee elements of Polynesian 

aly fe In it. It has most 
aa assimilated the whole 

1 gives it its present 


Barala Natya 
cin character,” 
À ve no d 
das ov 
TB magic, a Whatsoever, that its origin 
n be’ f even today its el zi 
k ills bo amy y its elemental 
ie played a te y sensitive person. It 
Ok the a Temendous part in the 
sible Dore ncients who knew how to 
ts, both of evil and good, 
: gestures. Bot 
At Ee - both 
is ees of the world have 
ae With subtle elie language for 
Ris  O8¥btian N; worlds and invisible 
l foe the Cha q lasonry, the Mind 
can Magic, all these a 
ased on a deeper 


of Bagi 
e laws 


is oO © i i 
i TE a nature and their 
a and poe nown to the 
ot ER create definite 

ing ant matter, and they 


Teg message to the 

Be So mone by these magical 

y “ompanying the sounds and 

rum-beats in 

ening scene of 

e, s “ 0 

, a distinctly of the 

5 aie poy how far 
they i 


magical quali 
feel but do a 
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uiderstan Baki I am certain that the powers 
they inyoke and release are tremendous. 


_ Hence I venture to claim for this art an antiquity 
far greater than is usually assigned to it. To say 
that this art is only about two hundred and fifty 
years old is absurd. In the first place it cannot be 
the work of anyone single individual or a group of 
individuals, however clever and talented he or 
they may be; it is a heritage of a race, as old as 
itself. In the second place, it is not humanly 
possible to evolve and perfect an art of this kind 
within the short space of two centuries, even if a 
whole nation had put its whole energy in perfect- 
ing it, and we know for certain that this art 
was dying a natural death during the last two 

centuries, except for isolated patronage here and 

there by a few landlords and petty chieftains. I 


Al 


| 


t 


Head-dress worn by characters like Krishna, 
Rama or Arjuna. 


claim for Kathakali an age anterior to Bharata 


Natya or Ajanta Chitra or Sanchi Silpa; in fact, _ 
this art is as great in its own line as Ajanta 
frescoes are in painting or Bahrut friezes are im 
sculpture. 

Now what then is this Kathakali, the impatient 
reader may ask? It is, as its name indicates, 
Story Play (Katha : story, Kali: play’, or the 

in the form of a drama, But 


narration of a story in i i 
in this case the drama is a pantomime or dumb- 
song and dance. 


show, accompanied by _ music, 
It is a unique dramatic art, as daring in its- 
conception as it is complex in its expression. 
Even a whole epic like the Mahabharata or the 
Ramayana is presented to the public, without a- 
single word spoken by the actors but through 
evolved technique of suitable gestures, sugg 
poses, clever facial expressions and approp. 
song and music. It is more elabor: ti 
musical play and more exacting han 
dramatic acting. ‘ 

It is an open-air show 
in a grove or maidan, an 
Tt has, therefore, not í 


512 

and horrid backgrounds of the Indian stage to 
mar its general effect. Its settings are simple 
and admirably serve the purpose. Just a 
shamuana, with a high roof supported by four 
poles; two tall bell-metal oil lamps burning 
bright all through the night and shedding cool 


light not trying to the eyes of both the actors and 
audience; a beautifully-coloured cloth held in 
front by two dressed-up boys every time an actor 


or actors -make entry or exit, serving as a drop- 
curtain ; and a stool for actors to sit upon or 
rest their legs as the case may be. The audience 


sif in front on matted floor, and the singers and 
drummers sing and play standing immediately 
behind the actors. The orchestra consists of two 
singers (or narrators of stories), a maddalam 
player, a chendai player, a cymbal and a gong 
player. Conch is sounded at the beginning of a 


show. The first impression of this music is 
rather loud and harsh, but when the ears get 
used to them it is pleasing and enjoyable. 


asn tts A 
Tinere mereen 
a 


Head-dress wom by characters like Hanuman, 
1 ete. 


Certain changes would need to be effected 
are to be played in a closed theatre, as the sound 
would be deafening, but as far as possible it is 
wiser to have them in open air. 
The play, usually a story or scene from the 
jan classics, lasts a whole night, from 9 P. Mm 
to 6 A, M.; at times continuing for several nichts, 
In its own place and among its own people 
this may be all right, but when it has to be 
presented outside Kerala and to people with 
modern tastes and ideas, there must be a time 
limit to it, say, two to three hours at the most, 
This much-needed reform is being introduced by 
the Kerala Kalamandalam, under the leaders] z 
of the poet Vallathol, who is devoting all De 
tin e, energy and money for the revival of this 
ancient art, with a hope that it would be acce A 
appreciated by the world at large a its 
med state. He himself is an expert exponent 
lence of gesture, and his enthusia 


if they 
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contagious. He has a keen 
borator in this work in Mr 
Kunnamkulum, the Honorary 
Kalamandalam. 


and e 
Muku 


The conventional for 
as follows : 


First there is the announcemer 
all around, known as Kelikotty 
about sunset time, and this js followed by 
and Vandana-slokams (dance music ‘ 
behind the curtains, a little before the 


m of Presenting a aI, iP 
Yi 


ment of the play, and after 
appearance of characters amidst ; 
of drums and conch, known 
and the interval between this 


commencement of the 
musical contests 
chendai players and the singers. 


The stories interpreted by Kathakali are in} Ahi 
poetic forms set to music, which closely resembla 
the temple music of South India. Several gift 
poets of Kerala, some of them princes of ii 
royal blood, have contributed much to this artin 
the form of poems and plays written for thife: 
purpose, which the actors faithfully try to inter) ) 
in Kathakali. The singers here, like the Dalag’ 
in Java, are not possessed with a good vaw 


which is unfortunate, and even the drummes) 

should be trained to play softer music than i ips h 
do now. It would not be a bad iden if Ei erin p 
(stringed-drum) be introduced in certain ea 13 but 
where solo dances are performed conveymg g a in | 


yes : oe reciation fanta 
Sringara or soka rasas. Fora proper appret i , the 


ape L 
of this art by the world at lren Pe bi 
innovations and changes need to be © n made [8 l 
that end should. soon lia @ 


experiments to l S 5 
There are thirty varieties of k ad the ae 
simple and some complex, in Kathaka f rhytm of 
are based ona sound knowledge o very lit! fto at 
laws of body movements. ‘There I al 


“foot-work,” in the Western sense, ony pl ; 
and some of the steps are obvious 
and uncouth. The main emphasis t streng 
not so much grace or beauty by 0 
still there are a good num e Sa 
moyements and steps in the dar p {hs 
of Indian sculpture can easily trae and posti 
the yaried bends and flexions, pose ages 
that one sees in stone and bronze He. 


10. ges 
This art is not merely A Pan 
interpretative but highly descrip 


the Peacock 


too, such as : 0 
an amazingly truthful portrayal. 7 
moods and movements, its vat only 
The composer of this dance was J 
observer of nature, and particu 

of the peacock, but also a A 
understood a little bird’s flutters, jr 


mind. This cleyer imitation anexesti2 ah! 
of animal and bird lite is en d origi? an 
of Kathakali. Knowledge v pretative ) 


fancy of the artist as in 


i and 
For 5 um 3 
tgetie ay |, pe inces. i 
n da J keeps heck 
la Rattle Meihe modem tjon helps and keeps in check 
ary A eth acies from running riot. A 
liosyn e" Yt is this supreme conceit 


ga fwen art interpretation and creation 
5" tyi (ee Foy guidance. ‘Tradition 
4 ite talent or guidance. adit 


the vih cht ye hinder, it all depends upon the 
W Pe genius 1S 


that the 
volved in 
an greatly help 
nt of dance, 
“paye no doubt that 
ml more will go in 
ity actu 4 i itas Ragini D 
elapo I Uday Shankar have 
dalam i pi Ulay 


akali aeia) hinaya, i. e, interpreta- 
ly resembla {a and portrayal of moods, 
reral gifte)}atns and ideas through 
ces of th gestures  (mudras) 
this art nel ficial expressions, is a 
ten for ths}ently significant aspect 
to intepriy? bdin dancing, and it 
the Daluip|*ereloped into an interest- 
“ence and art. Body 
e drummesrenents and rhythmic 
than ths ts haye their : 
if Bl fea fa Tee 
en i nt place in Hind 
vin aale indu 
am st € dut not 


i : a primar 
nveyig i & in Western ince 
apprecia at e reputed author 4 

mel "has 
a system of ; Kerala Kalamandalam 
ae and it (Staff and Students) Seated: Mukunda Raja, Hony. Secy.: Ragini 
i Ea M a corrupt Devi, Dancer ; Poet Vallathol, Founder and President ; Se 
it of 4, e several G. Venkatachalam, writer of this article 


i “ace existi 
bjt Author op omnes today. But the 
iO ancient a ot Kathakali, either 
it, lave enrich 1 adition or creating a 
He, Dhraseg °° this with a wealth of 
ree expressions nearly as 
n abstract wee and capable of 
ie pe ideas, Some of these 
Ona UBgestiye „Y Picture could be 
ofound as any symbol. They 
when yalerstanding of life 

u consi 

teea Mayang ON Consider that the 
: ssfully, Be Te etbharata can be 
Wha jeComes RS Sesture-language, 
fae been ae Incredible. And 
ess npted in Kathakali, 
; Şiva, Vishnu 
' araswati ; 
A 4 Narasinha 
aS) Innaras l 
e and 
Bo a Agastyal; 
: under L 
Wind : ear ane 
a air; d i earth, sky and 
loyer : ao woman and 
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(a) 
prince; saint, sinner and sage; teacher, warrior 
and workman ; trees, flowers and buds A animals 
birds and bees ; peaks, valleys and mountains : 
moods, passions and thoughts; hatred anger 
and jealousy ; love, lust and affection ; aspiration 
devotion and worship ; subtlety, cunning and 
greed; birth, death and growth ; speculation 
imagination and introspection ; concentration, 


meditation and contemplation; description of 
scenes, incidents and events ; portrayal of persons, 
character and conduct; dialogues, soliloquy and 
conversation—all these have their appropriate 
mudras. Their description is, at times, true to 
life. Deer, fish, peacock, elephant, lotus, buds, 
creepers, etc. are picturesquely illustrated ; verbs, 
nouns, prepositions and eyen exclamations haye 
their apt mudras. 

Being a descriptive language it is naturally 
much more elaborate and intricate than spoken 
language and takes time to learn. The memorizing 
of the twenty-four root-mudras and their endless 
permutations and combinations would itself take a 
long time, but to be efficient in their exposition 
and to master simultaneously the 
moyements of the head, eight glances of thi 
six moyements of the eyebrows, four 
of the neck and other sixty-four moyemen 
feet, heels, toes, ankles, knees, thighs, wa 
back, arms, elbows, shoulders, 
lips, nose, chin, cheeks and eyelids, 


a 


Kathakali, is indeed a matter of s 
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the least to get some 


upil takes six years 
R and no one is allowed 


roficiency in the art, lowe 
e Tench iher unless one has learnt it for 
over twelve years. The discipline and regular 
practices these pupils have to undergo are ya 
rigorous and exacting, and the course of physica 
exercises and massage of the body are exceedingly 
interesting, albeit a little crude and primitive. 
What a mockery then it is that after an easy 
and indifferent training for six months or so, 
young dancers come forward most brazenly to 
interpret the classical dance art of India before 
the public and expect patronage, appreciation and 
applause! Art is a jealous mistress and the 
aspirant must pay her price. In the whole of 
Kerala there are now only two masters of this 
art, who haye been practising it for over forty 
years, and who now teach at the Kalamandalam, 
Kunja Kurup of Thakazhi and Narayana Nayar 
of Kayalapara, both great artists and good men. 
In any other country their genius would have 
heen proclaimed from the house-tops, but here 
they live and teach in an insignificant village 
for no fame or money but for the love of the 
art and its traditions. All honour to them. 
Make-up and Mask play a great part in 
Kathakali. This art is an elaborate process 
needing years of practice, and there are men 
who specialize in them. The Kathakali make-up 
ordinarily consists of a white chatty, (outline) 
made of rice paste and cleverly done in relief 
on the sides of the face from ear to ear, and 
the face within is painted green, red or black, 
according to the character, on which one can 
observe the display of emotions and expressions 
of the actors. As a mask and a work of art 
-this is much more interesting than the artificial 
paper or pulp masks used in dances all over 
the world. Women characters do not have this 
make-up or mask. Personally I should prefer 
all characters, except the rakshasas and demons, 
to appear without these make-ups. Toa certain 
extent they mar the aesthetic effects of the 
dance; ana if any make-up needed at all, a little 
paint of the flesh colour for the face with attenuat- 
ed eye-brows and slightly emphasized mouth 
will equally serve the purpose, 
This change in the make-up will necessarily 
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affect the present costumes and 
actors wear, which are, to tel] a 
heavy and cumbersome, The xut, hay 
developed bodies and — ee 
moyements all get lost withi = 

of the present long-sleeved bose t 
skirts. These dancers, with DUA 
save a piece of loin-cloth, renee y 
beautiful impression and reyeal 
supple form and sinuous lines than i 

conventional costumes, aan in ih 
picturesque, are 
are mostly copied 

temple images, and eyen the crowns (ied 
are heavy and can easily be replaced ya a 
elegant form of head-dress, like the Jq 

dancers. a 


_ A bold and courageous reform need i ypu 
introduced in this direction ; and much of i 
present misundersianding about this art ini 
own homeland, is due to this barbaric dress Tuy 
by the actors and the frightful raksha char 
presented in their plays. In _ representiy urceful, 
Bhayanaka and Bibhatsa rasas (fear and grote eniated e 
elements) on the stage, the Kathakali adel stn 
cannot be excelled by any in the world mh 
their characterization of rakshas is too realistic xl 
terrible. The make-up, costume, gesture, mus 


eo 


is a mistake. 
ez perte ia : 
(love and grief) or > mË 
(heroic and E ea „and few actors et 
stage can excel them in i 
them is really lost in their 
presentment, and it is here the aut ke th aig 


presenting 


Kalamandalam can do much 
acceptable by the world. ‘The poet it i 
his fellow-workers are eager accep hea 
and criticisms, and it is for t 0; 
artists like Sri Ragini Devi, Mo 
Hutheesingh, Uday Shankar and ipd mai) Ye 
the art first and then suggest sa aat | W 
modernizing this ancient and glon Mo 
„Ni 


No i 
re T. F agricultural population of Denmark 
than in jal gee developed certain qualities of 
ef thi mid and character which have won 
ments off  iheadmiration of the whole world. 
Tt aw have enabled the people to adapt 


elves to economic changes, and, with 
Voir intellectual and moral power, they have 
teved success in many-sided co-operation. 

“They have developed these qualities within 
tfew years. Only recently they were 
able of co-operation, but today they are 
eful, progressive and capable of 


need to 1 
much of iy 
Ss art, ih 
ie dress m 


jevited enterprise. This remarkable change 
ee Pitbuted to a group of patriots who 
ae i, vl hei countrymen by their teaching and 
ale, Their teaching was sympathetic 

at precepts entered into corporate 


it the Folk High School did not 
Pi ihe mind of a college professor ; 
a spiritual genius who 
the life and mind of 
a vision of the especial 
needed to promote the 
The aims and 


are In every way 
e A 


u 
SS stumblin 
Casant | 


of Q o 
areto adtvig, the 


ci ormer, influenc- 
enmare eS and ultimately 
Dia IS great idea 
chool to which 
rt of the land 
elves o become better - 
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relationship, getting to know all their country’s 
needs ; the idea being to rouse the loye of the 
country through the mother-tongue, their 
national history and by Danish songs. 

The High School started by Grundtvig 
gave the essence of a liberal education to 
farmers’ sons and daughters. The. school 
worked a miracle, and the peasantry was 
transformed. Danish agriculture was hard hit 
by foreign competition in the grain market. 
Corn was the chief product of Denmark. But 
the Danish peasantry instead of asking for 
protection turned to technical improvements. 
They turned their attention from the export 
of wheat to butter and bacon. But for the 
people of the High School, the agricultural 
people could not haye shown such great 
adaptability and intelligence. A liberal 
education had given the peasantry a practical 
culture. Co-operative dairies sprung up in 
numbers. Butter and bacon saved Danish 
agriculture. Behind the swift and new organi- 
zations of the most conservative industries 
were brains, leadership, and unselfish public 
spirit. is 

The Folk High School inspired pupils 
with fresh energy and a new attitude towards 
labour, and gave them a wide outlook on life. 
The school awakened in them a yearning for 
knowledge and a desire for learning. With 
this culture young men and women of 
Denmark saved the Danish farming. The aim 
of the Danish High School has been to become 
an educational institution for all, for rich and 
poor, for town and country and especially for 
the members of the farming community. 

During the first half of the nin 
century, the Danish farmers had | 
through some radical land reform le 
The farmer who was formerly th 
the Manor became a _ freehc 
personal dependence 
squire ceased. T 
social develop 


te 
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common now came into their personal 
. possession. ‘Through this arrangement the 


danger was avoided of getting on the one 
hand a numerous and powerful Association 
of land proprictors and on the other hand a 
poor country proletariat. This change has 
been due to an inerease in the number of 
medium-sized farms and the rapid growth of 
a number of small holders who were of no 
importance before. The advent of the small 
holdings has partly been possible by reclama- 


<- imom e = nera À 


$ tion of health and moors and partly because 
individual holdings have been - reduced 


i . . 
h in size. 
i Tt is especially from the homes of these 


A COIN OF DASARATHA MAURYA 
A By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Ji the Pataliputra excavations a huge quantity 
of coins were discovered. I have recently 
examined a thousand of these found at the 

iq Maurya leyel. The main symbol of the coins 
j from the Maurya level is the _ Moon-on-hill 
H device which occurs invariably on the thousand 
A cast coins I have examined. On a numerous 
3 issue the Moon-on-hill. monogram stands as the 
solitary figure on the face of the coin, and either 

k the letter Mu (sometimes Mo, Ma), or an elephant 

stands on the reverse.’ 

The symbol does not occur on any coin of 
the pre-Mauryan level found at Patna. And 
this is the only symbol of the .Maurya-level 
coins which stands by itself on smaller coins of 
that level. It also occurs on the Kumbrar pillar 
at its bottom, that is, it is definitely the 
Maurya imperial symbol. While the initial 

= Mu or Mo denoted the dynasty Muriya or 
Moriya, the moon denoted the name of the king 
{Chandragupta Maurya). Similarly later the 
oon on the coin of Chandra Gupta I of the 
‘upta was marked as the name symbol, and 
’ (Agni) on the coin of Agnimitra. ‘ 
The symbol in later generations of Chandra- 
a Maurya was retained as the dynastic 
This is evident from a number of finds 
published shortly. In tracing the 
| coins before 190 sic., the beginning 
reek rule and its coins at avila, 
__ coin with this Maurya symbol (on 
hich on the reverse has a distinct 
characters, 


Ae 
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Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


farmers that the students of the Hi 
haye been recruited. Tn the dey a Selu 
. .p = ve n k, 
Danish life this condition of hn et 
has been of great importance. i “Wen 
The sense of fellowship and t 
f ane . i % Ne Teco git 
of ‘common interests are still the gt” 
£ 2 strap 
bonds that unite the Danish farmers a 
The distinction between the byt 
the large and small land proprietors nw 
small that there is no place for caste fal 
and caste struggle. The democratic distribui 
of property and the spiritual movement au 
Danish peasants have created a fellow 
which, irrespective of class and _ profess, 
family and income, unites all. 


yA 


not 

oftl 
jna 
{ian Soci 
senec ha 


India (opposite p. 60) This coin h 

copied by the Indo-Greeks, and therefore k fp this 

is before 190 B. C. ; ban Pan 
I am reproducing the com heg Patitis w 

Cunningham’s book has, become vë om in 

(only 200 copies — having been — 

originally). ala, 


Which 
tlem 


The legend begins Opp 


horse 


(Line 1) eax [ 4 faint) (Dast 
Line 2) q (sya). i excel 
3 I 
The lettering is bold and chine 
third letter which has becom? won of 
Dasaratha was the, ELD tions Ue 
his cave-buildings with insorip 
(at Barabar Hills, Gaya: 
The dynasty whic s 
Dasaratha Maurya je 
hope to recover anotn 
Mauryas. j 
The early Mauryas 
initials which have been i 
` tions on Patna finds. 
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“lime ,qaMAHOPADHYAYA KAMALKRISHNA SMRITITIRTHA ` 
Com] M py Pror. CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTL 34. 


© Teco 


NC Stroy! times down to a time time and energy to the publication of old 


m ery olde! 3 ers ec is - 
aS, ROM very me Pandits (Indian scholars Sanskrit texts. He seems to have received 
He St an type) held important positions his first training in and initiative for this work 
"etors, is of the 0 CA An 

, oe 


` d exercised immense influence on from the late Mahamahopadbyaya Ma 'aprasad 
in ant oah their position and Shastri, whom he accompanied in his Nepal 
o aisdeably suffered with the tour of 1897. 
! Pion of the present system of education Tt will not be out of place here to give a 
i Fin civilization, they aro still held in brief outline of the activities of Pandit Kamal- 
knor by not an insignificant section of 
sople. They are still holding the torch 
iment tradition burning—often unnoticed 
aivth very little publicity. Owing to the 
spntive neglect of the people at large this 
pol scholars is unfortunately fast dying 
ml accounts of them require to be 
vel for the benefit of the future genera- 
vin Rint for the satisfaction of the present. 
Sean Fee eccount of a well- 
a engal is given here for 
7 5 worth, 
(po i March 1870 in a family of Pandits 


a 
thang fap 

= eet away from Caleutta,—a 
this still Wel ‘ 


Caste fegi 


e distrib 


L profesi 


“stor this reas 
i 


in he 
me vét, 
jeen 


pu 


l known as ¢ i 
krit Tenni known as a centre of 
eee Pandit Kam 


alkrishna peace- 
y i K short illness on 
testi. > be kal all the 
e of the old-type Pandit of India— 


essed away after 


humour ; 
I eae and wit, an extremely 
f lini immense love for old M. M. Kamalkrishna Smrititirtha 
tS of a high thinking. Like : 
a) ae p rile the Pandit was krishna in this line. He mainly busied 
ut } 


is graduali» Cst natiónal dress of himself with the work of editing and 


esco! 0t to peal eng discarded even translating old Sanskrit texts—specially 

j but two. a others. No coat, those belonging to modern Smriti (ancient 

of A he Aly cea of cloth—one for pdian law as codified by later scholars 

a Hib and a ee the upper part in comprehensive digests) in which he had 
HY c 


de up ne t of slippers—this specialized. He was a quick versifier as well 
oa crmal and society a ae others of this type of Pandits and 

took delight in composing Sanskrit poems 

nl i mostly of panegyric and topical chai 

tls ny the pr © quite a good Many of these were full of humour th 

iy porary te day, he all yery few of them have unfortunately | 

Bite ant’ Orthod esides teach- published. He also took a keen intere 

a style without Sanskrit dramas, in the presentatu 

Toviding them on modern stages he sou 


eres AYAM asain. stil Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


B death for the cook.” 
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He seems to have made his literary debut 
by taking part in the translation of some of the 
Puranas that were published together with 
Bengali translations under the editorship of 
Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna from the Banga- 
basi Press of Calcutta. He was also responsi- 
ble for the translation of the second half of the 
Rajatarangini, an historical work in Sanskrit, 
and for editing and translating the Agastya- 
samhita, both of which were published from 
the Hitavadi office of Calcutta. 

For the last thirty-four years, with occa- 
sional small breaks, his principal literary 
preoccupation was that of editing and revising 
various old texts published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
as also the edition of a few works in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda* He 


*Altogether ten works—ail digest .on Smriti belong- 
ing to Bengal or Bihar composed between the 12th and 
the 16th centuries of the Christian era—edited by the 
late Pandit were published in this series. Of these 
Haralata of Aniruddha Bhatta is the earliest. All 
these works are highly important for the reconstruc- 
tion of the social history of the people of Eastern 
India, as they. deal with topics like rites and rituals, 
jurisprudence, criminology, etc. 4 


“The ancient practice, derived from the Orient, 
of eating meals in a recumbent_ posture. Among 
the Greeks at the time of the Homeric poems this 
practice had not yet been adopted; but in 
historical times it obtained in general among 
both Greeks and Romans, and it is illustrated in 


Eatingjmeals in a recumbent posture 


early vase-paintings. It was customary to eat 
seine esonally toward the table, 
couches, either flat on the breast or supported 
on the left elbow in a semi-sitting posters 
Cushions were provided to relieve the stram upon 
the elbow and the back, The 
a little lower than the couches, 
in ee the food.” 
he royal- cook humbly feeding’ a nati 
X atr 
King of ganda. To touch the. teeth of this 
African monarch would mean punishment by 


for convenience 


resting on- 


table was usually ~ 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangitellesvah, teokvfseding 


was engaged in the work of editin 
both of these series when t} 
Death took him away from 
continued service to the Asiatic Son a 
pti ll ear gi < Sclety 5... 
partially recognized by his election as 
Associate Member of the Society in Gn a 
his re-election in 1929, : “4 al 
Besides being the editor of old 
Kamalkrishna was the author of 
papers embodying the fruits of 
study, some of which were publish 
ent Bengali monthly journals. 
quite a big and comprehensive one—cgl 
Prachin Bharatiya Sakshyavidhi (Law ¢ 
evidence in Ancient India) won for him iybsson 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Research Prize fy 
Hindu Law. It was published in the Jowndf 
of the Department of Letters of the Universit 
of Calcutta. 
In recognition of his lifelong litenm}-o 
activities the Government of India conferi" 
on him the title of Mahamahopadhyay 1" 


& tex 
ne cruel hang 2 


this World w k 


Bengal has been deprived of 
old type that is hard to be replaced, 


an 


ativo ina 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK AT SRINIKETAN 


RURAL RE 
By SUKUMAR CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


of International Culture. This is not the place 
to dilate on the distinctive features of this 
ives in the dreamland of his own Institute and its message to the world, torn 
i pet IN ` That is the proper sphere of asunder by the conflict of self-interest, particular- 


his life ation. i ; Var $ 
d ine Fy isbn This does not mean that the ly the post-War world. The earnestness, devotion 


THE Porr’s DREAM 


is of no practical importance and sacrifice with which the Poet applied himself 


ott Litem of the poet 18 OF NC m s di . A 
of these- TURRA civilization. The God-gifted to the task of building up the Institute in 
one—ealif. of the poet sees unity in apparent the face of tremendous difficulties, are well 


He cm sift the permanent from the known. Any man might be reasonably proud 
With a clarity of vision and a of this splendid achievement and feel a satis- 
f perception, not possessed by ordinary faction that his time in God’s vineyard has not 
ne poet gives expression to our highest been spent in vain. 
age and ideals. No such sense of satisfaction and complacency 
Universe's: ihis gift itself removes him from the came to Dr. Tagore’s mind. He knew no peace 
He seems to so long as the dreams of his early youth were 
When he does not realized, and at a time of lite when most 
is : 


iy. 


x conferi 
adhyaya i 
larship 
worker 
lar of tei kl 
rig aa of the few exceptions which 
tan et general rule. Early in life 
; risk of being. completely wafted 


+ rea a A 
w mand on the wings of fancy, and 
Warning to himself. Of 


s 2 Note of 

E tany oe 
Wif te teristic poems in which this 
wis the one cr p ouad expression, the most 
X i SENN entitled Ebar. phirao more — 
Ptodden x a turning. The wail of the 
i p destitute masses as well 
"nobler an a uty has seldom been 
more forceful language, ~ 


ll outy aging his pat Typical Scenery of village Islampur in 
Verse ‘ward Appearances _ Ve emal ‘Birbhum District ` ` 


Of ex K 
0 uls; 
a Èe Water the moy the play 


€ murmur f ue) $ ; 
the ot the would lay down their tools and seek the 
the other Saison of the comtor of the a NAE “to husband out life’s 
c of his nature taper at the close,” he found it necessary to turn 
the US a: first-h experience fo “fresh fields and pastures new.” He founded 
© poets ming hand study the Griniketan, the Institute of Rural Reconstruc- 
: tion. z 

A site was selected for this purpose at © 
village about two miles to the south of Santinik 
Raipur, the seat of Lord Sinha, is about for 
away. Surul itself was a centre of 
activity in the early da 
and j 
in 1854 
used 
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THE WORKING OF THE INSTITUTE 
(a) Merpican Reuwr 


Whenever deterioration sets in in any part of 
our social organism, things move like a whirlpool, 
in a vicious circle. Such is the case with the 
question of medical relief. Because the people 
are poor, they cannot afford the cost of medical 
treatment, and because they cannot aftord the cost, 
they suffer from Malaria and other diseases and 


paid on this account goes to 
society. 

_ In addition to the services 
Surgeon maintained by 


the funds oi y 


Of the Suha 
the Dite S 


the members have the benefit of y Siaa 
x Ee E A of RAGU: (a 
Medical Officer of the Sriniketan ana in yP" 
cases and of having their blood sej 
? 


examined at the clinical laboratory 
n A À i 
Lhree organizations of this ty 
formed and are working at their ¢ 


Centres, 


cannot make a sufficient income. Therefore, ever 

since the establishment of the Institute attention 

EI has been focussed on the question of medical (b) 
at relief, 

The problem is not 


Ballabhpur, Bandgora and Goalpara 
RURAL. EDUCATION 


quite easy of solution, In respect of primary education, work Ins 


x ABS started « ° p 3 E gle « | 
: because the people are so poor. Free medicine ae the ro and the depresse j! 
fs and medical relief can be given to one village indus, and ten schools have been establi 


with a total of 235 boys. 
More attention is directed to the develope] thre at 
and training of Brati-Balaka, This organizi Fes soci 
is being built up on the model of Boy Sea Fan! whe 
but it has some distinctive features, ith a 
to physical development and drill, i 
receive regular training in social service. Te isinikets 
are expected to help in village sanitation istuja] ih 
nurse the neighbours in sickness and to mfir j 
musti collections (handfuls of rice). Their m 
ing includes first-aid, gardening, and obariti, 
of plants and soils and an attempt 1s also m 
to train them in weaving, carpentry an T iiiar 
i eaa «an cht he iT 
suitable handicrafts which might help ttn, z 
earn a livelihood in later days. «onl: stitu 
The total number of boys at present wi ng and 
is about 400. There can be no eal a 
organization is suitable for rural aa 
provides excellent mein for carly trunite W 
requisites for citizenship. a + ltt 
D start has also Been made with a ci wor 
Library for the villages lying 0 i cantly °° 
Institute’s activities. The central y mre. deol 
at present of 519 volumes. Ther “il 
branch libraries. The total 


| for a specified period of time, but it would prima eof the 1 


facie be impossible to give free treatment and 


The workers of Sriniketan collecting information 
from the farmers and peasants of Islampur, 
Birbhum District 


er 
medicine to all the villages and for all timó. The ! : 932 per 
difficulty has been solved by the application of ‘issued during the year De individua 
j the principles of co-operation. which were taken by about 
| aR different villages. ane 
| Tun CO-OPERATIVE Dispensary During the ‘year about eig eel 
were delivered embracing a vartė 
popular interest. 


Jar 


The area of this organization is three or four 
{ adjacent villages where a sufficient number of 
4 men are available. The minimum number of 
| members with which an organization of this type 
if can work without extraneous aid, is 200, 


Contributions are realized mainly in kind and 


(c) Economic Upu? 


E. Institute 
The activities of the ral po 


economic uplift of the ™ 


each member is required to pay, at the ti i o which 
l ay, a e time of wed the lines along D 
tho „annual harvest, one-and-a-half maund of See required. A farm hasa 
paddy, the price of which, on the basis of the experiment and demonstration, pre 
te: anes fate, 1s about Rs.2. He has to cultivators in the neighboushoo" qc 
che 0 i, thon™a monthly subscription of anna improved seeds, seedlings, ree of w 
y j a an is also a poultry farm in ©" de 
able ° 4 THEE me . eee me society is which experiments aaa nt 5 
V AP é a Sub-assi : : 
Medicine is supplied to the menbesi eon breeds. 7 The ands h 9 


cost price. 
is required 


at otbeuinirasbiesbombin yourenKena" Gellectionyiaridwato improve 


A small fee is payable when the «loctor 
t the members 


so and lac and to introduce 

Hike weaving like durrie making and 
W indie villagers are taking a keen 

3 me aking and already frames 


n du king Nes. 
o “ablished in familie 
ven esh 


(o-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 
are is complete without 
for the introduction of co-operative 
\ has been made to the 
problem of medical 
“he establishment of Dispensary Societies. 
ann omote credit facilities to the rural 
OM P operative Central Bank was esta- 
fidel i Griniketan in. the year 1927. 1 here are 
itt societies affiliated to it—most of them 
sof he rural credit type. 


f rural well 


ve solution of the 


s anla A 


developnal There are some co-operative irrigation societies. 
organizi p societies are a special feature of Western 
Boy Scafaonl where the undulating nature of the coun- 


srnlers the conservation of water a matter of 


mij Tere has also been an attempt to organize 
: ons among women. Some such associations 
ii ane have been formed at Surul, 
te eee eos village and Bandgora bazzar. 
|. a visited by the lady worker of 
ogent enii Bes who gives practical lessons in cutting 
ubt that Eo embroidery and also imparts instruc- 
Bengal H T Aygtene, maternity and child-welfare. 
raining M ar 


RURAL SURVEY. 


a Cith The Work of 

phere it oat Institute has so long been 
cone alized of 4 ee: 5 

ary Re a at a S 

xuy ish i eng the Sriniketan Institute. 


ged j 
r = Dra Srn M rug vel fay. ‘a 
are oil dif al welfare work recognize 


Ificulties ; i 

fer i one dl n ae Ase of expansion 
viduals "fèr by the netism T ates lenni ands Ger: 
Tin distr people bne 
a B tal Miside w of all ee Gace 
abe Ne l of Bono tesPect of the latter the 

f 5 tot they weet are hardly to he na? 
ie Uadron ve come in ae be blamed. 
of landholg pi the town aii ie 
al X been vie nes enders or lawyers 
the a beginni mized. Tt was, therefore, 
pulat the ae _ 60 proceed cautiously 
p tnde, Ne firs A to some adjacent 
t of | Mos *petiments might be 


t f 

c ay n 5 
e fidence tare auspices in an 
oy whi Soodwi c 
temaj e, the w 

ined’ + ~ Workers of ¢ itut 
s NACtive, They rnn 
ve and scientific 
Ng In the adjacent 
Villages has been 

hosh, Superin- 


Ne information has 
Dook] 


Prevailj, 


CUS Th PBRS. GuBRA Rng Eos ABRO, ae 
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full of interesting informations and well 


worth 
a perusal. 


A SURVEY CAMP 


ry TAY P 3 1 i 
Phe writer had the good fortune of Witnessing 


the survey of four villages in another centre which 
vE made in the first fortnight of March, 1934. 
we, party consisted of seyeral workers from the 


Institute ; a batch of boys from the Visva-Bharati 
and a group of _Brati-Balaka boys from the 
Sriniketan school. The party pitched three tents 


on the bank of a tank on a plot of high land, 
bare of any vegetation, except for a couple of 


banyan trees, which marked the għat of the tank. 


5 


The workers of Sriniketan collecting information 
from the farmers and peasants: of Islampur, 
Birbhum District 


The day began with pinyer sat ee k 
ast. The party then proceeded to an ady 
Be iee the workers of the Institute began 
to collect information according to a questionnaire 
previously decided upon, In the meanwhile, the 
boys under the leadership of the Superintendent 
proceeded to clear the jungles and clean the 
roads and lanes of the village. 

The party returned to the camp at midday, 
when after bath, meal and rest, they met in ‘the 
afternoon and discussed the information collected 
in course of the morning. The special feature of 
these discussions was the keen interest taken in 
the practical problems of rural uplift by the 
educated students of the Visva-Bharati, some of 
whom hailed from the farthest corners of Bengal. 

The information collected in the course of the 
survey is of great importance, especially as Y 
goes deep inio the most pressmg pro lems o EK 
rural Bengal. Itis hoped that the th as 
obtained will enable a practical reco: cl A 
programme to be prepared: The Bee his 
is to puta wholetime rE oper ee 


a ` he ‘villagers í 
centre to guide the ae the experts of the 


aa cf 


| 
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Institute, and it can be'confidently expected that 
if the work is carried on in the manner in which 
it has been started, a great step forward will 
have been taken in rural welfare. 

The Poet takes a keen and personal interest 
in all the details of the work. He is naturally 
impatient of the difficulties which make it impossible 


RAJNARAIN BOSE ON THE 
By BRAJENDRA 


T™ name of the celebrated Rajnarain 


Bose is associated very closely with 


Midnapur. No less than fifteen years 


bi of his life were spent there as Head 
B: Master of the Zilla School. His activities 
were not, however, confined to the seminary 
f he was in charge of, but were spread in many 
i: other directions as well. While there, he 
Hi acted also as the Secretary of the Midnapur 
i Public Library and rendered important 
i services to the institution. I have recently 
| had access to a Memorandum drawn up by 
f him, giving a short history of the Midnapur 
i Public Library. This document is now in 
{ the possession of Sj. Rathindra Nath 
i Samaddar and, with his kind permission, is 
reproduced here, probably for the first time. 
MEMORANDUM 
} HISTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
i OF THE LIBRARY 
The Midnapore Public Libr i igi 
to the cordial a of Mie iT V n e ae ae 
improvement of the inhabitants of this Town 
which he expressed in various ways while 
fr Collector of this District. Through his zealous 
exertions, subscriptions were raised from the 
_ Zemindars and other influential persons of this 
d trict to the amount of 2400 Rs.; the sum of 
- 15 7 Pies was expended in the 


he piece 
stands 


wurally Khan, whose agent of the Aan a 


CC-0. In Pu 
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Py, i PERG AEinorBSREREAPHBABGLIYT and use 


to accelerate the progress as 
siasm and eagerness wo l 

It is a great thi 

) gres amg for hj 

; cous i 
evening of his life that close w 
sincere workers are employed 
translating the dream of hi 


en is ; 
of fancy to the sphere of aS 


much 
uld require 


in th 
fro x 


Lay 
Tte meetin, 


MIDNAPUR PUBLIC LIBRARY. Hey Monda 


NATH BANERJEE 


the gift. Baboo Kartickram Ghose, the 
Moonshee of the Collector, who is now Hol 7 
Treasurer of the Library, was entrusted brife 
Bayley with the superintendence of the bui 
work, and Mr. Bayley, in his MSS. Memon 
on the Midnapore collectorate, speaks favou 
of the manner in which he discharged that 
Before the building was completed, Mr. By 
was transferred from this District to Ho 
The inaugural meeting of the Friendso 
Library held after the completion of the b 
in September 1852 for starting the nsi 
was numerously and respectably atten E 
all the covenanted and uncoyenanted wtih 
the station, Agents to the Zemindas rn ue 
and Amlahs of the Courts were pre | 

a a 


Mahommedan 
Mr. G. F. Cockburn 
management of the 
meeting of subscribers 
same year, a Librarian 
salary of 10 Rs. per oi 
framed for the management 
and a speech delivered 
native resident of the Town y 
naie Coos of Midnap: 
ig eulogistic : 
Mr. idan for the establishmen 
and eyincing a warm oh 


b 
3 debted %, 


Collector if 


as 
Library. 
held in 


re SP 
ext 


Cockburn, the 
of Mr. Bayley. He, by procona vem 
from the Bengal and A yo 
the Calcutta Public Dibra Y ijy con 
assistance in the shape of mi perso 
from different parties, , bY ge {0 
manifesting a tende solicitu 

of the Institution, has- pala 


wee s SUPPORTED 
p FuNDS IT 1S 
By WHAT 


ibrary is supported 

: — the Library 1s suy 
| as his ey 5 bj DA tone and a small an 
feel ; y a “account of a E pe 
da h Pch belongs to the Jail but 
n the ajoning ery was made over i pme 
from to the BSAC the then Magistrate o 


. Schalch, > K Me 
A y by a consideration of the Committee 


> dean and repairing it and reserving 

yg it kept ai the right of taking an 

o 4 royan, . £ ? i 
a h A ‘order to preserve the Govern- 
al fis 

pasionat 


S right in the tank. 
Tue RuLes 


{eopy of the Rules is herewith enclosed. 
e meetings of the Committee are held = l the 
fis Monday of every month, besides w hich there 
ye Mléyearly General meetings of the 
dwribers, 


THe Presenr SUBSCRIBERS 


The present subscribers are all the Civil and 
ofthe Military officers of the station and 
European residents not connected with 
mment, the uncovenanted officers of the 
tit and the principal vakeels and ministerial 
ats attached fo the Courts and other 
or the Town. There are two classes of 
S the first paying one rupee per 
Fy the second eight annas. The first 
sia time ope of keeping four sets of 
i number ne the second only two. The 
of ee k uropean subscribers is 14 
vill Cee Scribers 31. The following 
Stew the amounts raised from 


ame, Swift 
Aas as pe i 
Victim Bile panther S stroke, 


2, Bony, orld awoke 


— 


A CLOUD THAT’S DRAGONISH 
By VERRIER ELWIN 
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subscriptions for 13 months from Oct. 1852 to 
Oct. 1853. 


2 Rs. Ans. Pies Rs. Ans. Pies. 

1852 Oct. iD 12) 1853 April 14 8 0 

mo AOS 25) @ © » May 19 8 0 | 
» _ Dec. 22; sails „ June 18 8 0O 
1553 Jan. 2) 8} x Juy 28 8&8 
Feb. 2A ES » Aug. 24 0 QO 
Marena a mH Saio I @ @ 
Os 25 9 


Tur SOURCES FROM WHICH ARE DERIVED 
THE BOOKS NOW CONSTITUTING 
THE LIBRARY 


The majority of the Books in the Library 
were presented by Mr. Bayley, some of the rest 
were presented by the Bengal and Agra 
Governments, the Calcutta Public Library, Mr. 
G. L. Young, the Agent of Mr. Abbott in this 
Town, Mr.G. E Cockburn, His Highness 
Takajee Row Holkar, Baboo Radhanath Gangooly, 
the Deputy Collector, and Baboo Rajnarain Bose, 
the Hd. Master of the School and the others were 
purchased from the Government Book Agency, 
the Vernacular Literature Committee, and _ other 
sources with the original funds of the Library. 
Four months ago, the Book Club of the station 
lent a good collection of Magazines and Re WS 
for circulation to the subscribers of the Library. 
Newspapers are given to the Library b the 
President and some native gentlemen connected 
with the Institution. The total number of volu 
in the Library is 1870. 


RaJNARAIN Bose — 
Midnapore, 
15th Dee. 1853. 


heart of mine, alive to heal, ia 
wh didst thon stand, abashed, afc 
Cloud of my sin arose to steal _ f 
The love that pity made. > 
And to my heart a whisper ca 
‘Alas, the sorrow and the 
The torment that has neyer 
Only the pure of he 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY 
By SITA DEVI 


I 


HE small village Jamral stands on the bank 
of the Bhairabi, the ruthless. This river is 
regarded with awe by the people who live 

on either side of it, on account of the havoc 
caused by it every year. Villages on both sides 
are inundated, causing alarming loss in life 
and property. 

One evening, a palanquin, gaily decorated 
with leaves and flowers, was seen being carried 
to the riverside, through the village lanes. Behind 
it came one phaeton and two hackney carriages. 
The villagers stued at the party in surprise. 
An old woman came forward and asked one of 
the palanquin-bearers, “For whom is the palanquin ? 
And why are you taking so many carriages to 
the river ghat? Are you going to fetch a bride- 
groom? For whom ?” 

The leader of the party replied in a deep 
yoice, “You shall know, when we bring him 
back with us.” 


The higher castes lived in the interior of the 


village. The riverside was peopled chiefly by 


some of the lower castes, mainly boatmen and 
fishermen. It was difficult to enter or to leave 
the village, except with the aid of boats. So some 
boats were always present at the ghat. These 
were small ferry boats, very simple in construction. 
When much show or pomp was desired, large 


bouts were requisitioned from other villages. 
o 


A small crowd soon collected behind the 
palanquin and the carriages. The people of the 
party did not try to turn these folk back, but 


“neither did they reply to any of their questions. 


The party came toa halt at the ghat. Then 
an old gentleman came out of one of the carriages 
and looked at the broad expanse of the river. 
“You see the lights on those boats,” he said to 
the attendants, “That is the bridegroom's party 
= arriving. Bring out the torches from inside the 


carriage and light them.” 


almost in equal numbers. 


might,” 


_ The torches were lighted, serving to make the 
farkness all around darker still. The people 
ie out from the huts on the bank of the river 
d_ surrounded the party, pelting them with 
tions. “For whom is the bridegroom ?” every- 

d. “It is strange that we do not know— 

we who live in the same village” The crowd 
was composed of men, women and children, 


“Here they come,” cried out the old gentleman 
ho seemed to be the man in ones “Now 
ask the band to come out and play with 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri ARCS arid T 


The door of the other: carriage opened at. 
and four or five people came out, carne ý 
instruments, and set to, with a will, Tes 
reared and plunged andi neighed at this g wee 
noise. The coachmen. were able to pacity i 
with a good deal of difficulty. 1 
A large house-boat was: scen gradually appl! 
ing the ferry station. It was full of people af 
decorated with festoons of light. The wearer 


came the louder and louder did the band pee" T 
and more and more loudly did the people alim a lelte 
the torches shout. eit hou 
The boat at last came toa stop and abi 
twelve people got down on the bank. The f The nam 
gentleman hastened forward to welcome {Mint M 


The leader of the bridegroom’s party was aufi 
bald-headed man, who: led a boy of sixteni 
seventeen by the hand. This boy was the bn 
groom. The remaining ten persons, who, fora 
the party, were of various ages and appear 
The young groom was gaily dressed. He 
a long tunic of pink silk, a dhoti of ven 
texture, and garlands of flowers. His 
was besmeared with white sandal pas 
wore a “topor” (bridegroom’s crown) 0n 
He was smiling shyly. has 
The old gentleman received them Jadi BH mothe 
show of courtesy, crying, “VWeleome, pone hn ne hy 
welcome. Many thanks „for Jor i 
Flere, my dear boy, get into this b 
Jadab Babu was the bridegroo! houl 
leader of their party., “Why 
unpunctual ?? he said with an aul 
“Weare only a few in num ea 
whose presence is indispensa a ral’ 
crowd which is usually Un pI Tg n 
The old gentleman, 12° stern 
father, he was a sort of m 38 k 
was all politeness and sweetness it ool 
“Yes, this is a flaw, no GON? panees: 
be helped, under the © 
marriage pass off quietly, pomp 
the occasion with all the Ther 
We can invite as large a g 
please. Now then, please, 
This way, sir, this_ way- 
at, you fools? You 
bit straight, and you, P 
there any strength in YOmon if 
rice do you eat? Drive os 
The party started fore 
quite a large crowd, villa 
followed in their wake. 


J 


rened at 


nying mu 
. The he 

this sul} 
pacify tebe, 


ally appro: 
DË people, ay 
'he nearr j 


» band 


people be 


releome th 
rty wasa 


sed, Hi 


| paste? 
) i n his W 


w cried an 
married, 


she keeping | 
boatman, 


¢ 5 
ah The menfolk I : 
Eu look, the women remained mostly you, see, how all the 5 
ter houses, giving vent to their resentment Let’s go, and I shall deck you out properly. 


i mig before his house. Pratul Babu’s wife, 
of sixteen layani, was an 
ras the bidi; 
5, who fo 
appear 


pch talk and 


d she À 


Onder Nae “She o 
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old woman, “Our coax her back here. 


» he said. “They don’t her.” 


and they never told time left. We must dress Subar 
, woman is. That is her and keep her ready. Please see 

the how she is treating her. not run straight amidst the 
hae money ?” in that guise. I must 
was following the cooking. The keys of 
hookah in hand. “Don’t talk of elder sister. Please ask anything 
Bee Sos at all, because we Narayani hurried to the kitchen, and the 
old lady went in search of Subarna. 

ave not invited the gentlefolks easily found. She was stan 
l his younger brother Sadhu. “Don’t gazing at the people who 
ièr = T is staring at them ?” preparations for the 
jaše Mo ne All the village people were how to get round the 
I, was ma amiage party with wide open Subarna dear, _ she 
ng at the maras were hurrying out to going about in that 


525 


, of caustic remarks it all. I hope God will not ut me to shame 
for plenty © before so many people. pleas go, sister, and 
not got much 
na up quickly 
that she does 
bridegroom’s people 

and sce to the 
re with my 
you want, of 


She was 
ding in the courtyard, 

were making some 
The lady knew 


wayward child, “I say, 


you 


dirty dress? Don’t 
people have dressed up ? 


Subarna loved dressing up ; so she followed 


the lady very quietly 


brides father was Pratul the large room where Narayani 
string band was already and where she kept all her things. 
Subarna’s aunt made over the keys at once 
“The wedding dress and 
that big box. You know 


wa invalid. But as it was her to the lady and said : 
1 thughter's marriage, she was working hard. the ornaments are in 
me private reasons, they had not been J aman unfortunate one (a widow) and should 
a ETON before. Now she not look at auspicious things, 
vp quother-in-law were offering their away to the kitchen. 
the neighbours 

ce the occasion with their presence. ; i 
wedding without proper A-number of girls and young women crowded 

ust be some ladies for the into the room, to help in 


and asking them to anything.” 


They entered 
used to sleep 


So I am going 


want 


dressing the bride. 


From Narayani’s family Some did her hair, some began to prepare sandal 


Ge a tomboy, as she was atthe boy bridegroom and thought, 


na be 


came furi looks nice, he will never ill- 

at the old ady Sarion ae will make up for all the tr 
n S going to marry, Undergo on account of this marri 
aughed ale i rotten thing.” “What a pity that Subarn 
itha u hear „OUl and called out here,” said one of the wome 
has told at your daughter an only child.” She looked at Naray 


ange er that marriage said, “I domt think you did well in k 
ther Somg to marry ! i i j 


> 20, marry, my clever 


uba L 
ts pos so cna. “Why should marriage. After all, there i 


Saying ,@Uch—he has r ] 
herf Musics) this, read social custom. Besides, | 


She ran away, a nice boy. Why 
to him ?” 
Nar fs 


-Narayani wiped _ 
EEA EGS ia 


„1S a madcap,” 
S0 tO Aubin Rowin. 


Sons ;—one, her widowed sister, Paste, and some began to put the bridal dress 
SeCOUSIERthe ‘old aaoo E ornaments on the small person of the bride. 
the leader of the reception The bridegroom’s party had arrived. There 
was not mut pomp, par the bride’s pay made 
exci g up for everything with an excess o politeness. 
e bride, a a The whole village had gathered there by that 
eight. She had been out time. Some had been ) 
R Captured and brought Uninvited. The latter were determined to avenge 


i, Rosie main force. She was the insult at the time of the wedding feast and 
e 5 S$ 


some had come 


man i were biding their time. 
But when aan ple, the The women’s ceremonials began, as it is the 
Eo sit dow i first part of a Bengali wedding. Narayani looked 
z n quietly and 


“The boy 
treat my child. He 
oubles I had to 


If he knew 


i you would call him scarcely human. l 
| : hesitate to 


about if even now, he would not ] 
carry away Subarna by force from before the 
bridegroom. Why else should I behave like 
this? I have to think of my caste and my 
religion. It was only because my mother-in-law 
approves of the marriage that I dared to do 
this. You will see, how he punishes me, when 
| he comes to know of it.” 


“May your child be happy,” said the 
i woman. “She is all that you have. If your 
l husband behaves very badly, you can take 
A shelter with your daughter and son-in-law. 
ap “Don’t say that,” said Narayani. “I have 


| no happiness in this world. As my husband does 
| not want me, I do not want to be a burden on 
A anybody else. I have decided on going away 
t to Benares with my old mother-in-law, after the 
; | winter.” 
| 


The women’s ceremonials were over. Loud 
blasts on the conchshell rang up to the evening 
sky. The bridegroom was led out to the outer 
courtyard, where the real and formal wedding was 
to take place. Narayani looked at Subarna with 
tearful eyes. She was dressed in red silk and gold 
ornaments and was smiling. She silently 
invoked Heaven’s blessings on the innocent child. 


Suddenly a hackney carriage rolled up to 
the front door. Narayani’s blood ran cold in 
fear. Who was the unwelcome and belated 


guest? Were all her plans going to be frustrat- 
ed at the last moment? She ran to her 
bedroom, and peeped out through the half open 
window. No, if was not her husband. But she 
was not pleased on recognizing the new-comer. 
It was a cousin of her hushand’s, named Shib- 
chandra. He was devoted to Pratul Chandra and 
Narayani was sure that he would look on this 

secret wedding with extreme disfavour. 
Shibechandra walked straight in, without 
looking at anything or anybody and came to 
a stop before Narayani’s door. “What are you 
doing, sister ?” he asked. “If I could have arrived 
an hour earlier, I would have prevented this 
riage somehow. Are you mad? You know my 
ther hates child-marriages with all his heart, 
ou are bringing about that very thing 


Narayani remained silent for sometime. Then 


said, “What else can T do, brother? You 
become Sahibs, since you went to the 
we have not changed in the same way. 
bserve our social laws. Else, nobody 
touch our dead bodies,” : 
_ you are giving away a child of eight in 
triage ?” cried Shibchandra hotly, Gad 
uring a praspar for Heaven ? Could you not 
CGS i 
i a4 A waited a bit longer? Was it already too 
“T shall give my explanations to the man 
can di d it of me, but not to you,” said 


“Si men 
u 
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-eyen though it was considered inau 


whole day and abuse 
the wedding now.” 
“Even to look at such a mar 


cried Shibchandra, and walked out 


me, that Won)? | 
Won't Drea 


riage is a sipè 


; as quick)” 
he had come in, Narayani stood eth | al 
long time, as if petrified; then she 7 for Be is 
inauspicious tears from her ey edit.) ste 


es and went hoa 
the store-room. back 


Her old mother-in-law sat there 
sweetmeats. “Is the wedding 
asked, as Narayani came in. 

“Yes, mother,” said 
Shibchandra came and 
severely.” 

“They are a family of ‘good-for-nothingy*} 
said the old lady. “Has he gone away?” 

Narayani nodded in affirmation. 

But she had no time to spare, as the wediiw 
ceremony was over, and the guests had to be fd! 
So she hurried off at once to make preparations} 
as she knew that the bridegroom’s party might Ef 
easily offended. 

The ladies 


guarding 
ada 4 
finished %9 k 


Narayani. 


“Bro 
took l 


me {o tasky 


led the 


now and then. B 
filling with misgivings. | 
i it } i sequen 
hastily, without proper thought of ae Al 
Would she be able to wenti 
was sure to break? True, her 
would back her, but Narayan! 


chief culprit in her husband’s ae 


give a husband to her daughter, T e | 
lost her own husband for al up in hero} t Wa 
suppress the tears that welled up) to be 


spicious. af 
s the centre mint i 
heartaches, walle 


e 4 
are. gil 
unter-attacks 0 


But Subarna, who wa 
ceremony and all these 
absolutely free from fear or €: 


and laughing and making ice. coll 
playful ladies, who aa and D) 
The bridegroom was sitting | a he 

rather amazed at the benam pow Wii 
The ladies humorously pronari groom My 
to dress up the bride as boy © 


. This made 
groom as the bride. This mà 


and feel still more shy. 


The feast was over : 
gradually subsiding. uke m 
the room one By one an 
sank into sleep on 
bridegroom looked around 
wedded wife was sleeping k | 
of her friends round the oe for 
moved off to the bed preP i 
laid himself down. __. had to start ! 

Next day, ihe bride ee go 
home. But Subarna r RE 
shrieked . with all her might 


caharna, but. the girl would 
with DU When Narayani, tried to 
10 NT e the auspicious knot 
"yabana , bro haddar of the 
0 is a nu < to the chatda 
> X Sin jer sart pl 
kly eu od away. : } 
i & ail (led! Ec a ack. She was 
nee for gf aigron alt na brought pak Ws, w 
vi pms Ae i z main force, as 
1e Wiped i}. ste We ihe palanquin Dy Ms in ron Aaa 
Went backs, fea] int? vaptive maiden. won go, 
fo vere d ed Subarna. But nobody 
guarding fest 20 er. Narayani ran into her room 


al to her. 
l prostrate 


shed % dln went on erying 
. 4 lying 
i. “Brotha suntih. i 
aj s ; 
to task yen} 4s the palanquin 
Vine the bridegroom, 
own sand asked, 
; 


approached the riverside, 
took Subarnaprabha’s 
“Don't you 


ss, the brid 
all hand in his 
“me, Subarna ? is 
ubarna snatched away her hand pal eal 
‘will never love you. You area 
why are you taking me away trom my 


or-nothings* 
ya 


the welding] 
ad to be fl ih 


II 


fal Chandra Mitra was the scion of an 
by Hindu family in a village. Before him 
render of his family had ever entered the 
ofa college. Most of them had looked 
thee landed property and had stayed in 
consequen Mestral village content with its simple 
e gan of a more ambitious, had gone out in 
mother-in ten ney, and had entered the railway’ or 


of laught 
wayani's e 
1S gradul 
ne this dee 


Services, Mos 
ould | Thon ae Most of them had become 
In Wonk all devotees of Lakshmi, 
for Goes, but very few had any 
or Saraswat : a 
aS ati, the Goddess of Learning. 


wasa matter 


rous. € such rer ; eda 
cio ve ys of ae z of learning and so modern 
itre social o 2S His relatives paid 
ik nok the orthodox religion, 

eee Inspector, etc., but 

sown which was quite 


the Entr. 


i ance examination, 
The tila! Cone ke Service and went 
oy and Be rshi vows Studies, depending 
oom A Ran os nue he was still a 
@, bos His parents 
he, too, must have 

i nall y the sight of the 
p ‘ hank e pay k thing he 
A A. he “hee mself having 
io umarriage San to understand 
i Xia me mote than eyer, and 

is ven td family 0 though rather 


$ vd @ , 
Pan alirays ee limite l. e Nishant 
not acads of the household 
2 to, specially =e 

her's Way of thinking, 
m B Ushand of course 
ye Ae in her heart of 
¢,\anted t nd her parents-in- 

or that aa Sive Narayani a 

Ming Soke aen 


SA 


‘and depressed in consequence. 


l.in Pibëc Dyrasn. G 
he EAEN. aA 
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averse to taking her to live with him as his wife, 
before she had completed the age of sixteen at 
least. But his parents refused stoutly to allow 
such an heterodox course, and Narayani, too. 
refused to go with her husband to Calcutta 
against the wishes of the old people. Pratul 
next asked them to let Narayani remain in her 
father’s house for a few more years. But this, 
too, could not be, as the girl was thirteen, and 
could not, it was thought, be left in her father’s 
house any more. So she was brought over. 
Pratul was so much annoyed that he left off 
coming to his village home for a few years. 
When he had finished his studies, and had 
accepted service as a professor, he came back to 
the village for the first time in many years. 
Narayani was already twenty years old then. 
She thought herself a forsaken wife and was very sad 
Still she could 
neyer make up her mind to follow her husband. 
renouncing her orthodox way of thinking. Seeing 
her husband after such a long interval, she 
began lavishing all the treasures of her heart on him, 
but she could not prevent his feeling her inmost — 
thoughts. He, too, could not help loving his 
charming young wife, but he understood that he 
could never have her as a partner or a helpmate. 
After this he went back to his work and came 
to the village but rarely, just like a guest. His 
connection with the family all but ceased and he 
became more and more alienated trom Narayani. 


When Subarnaprabha, their only child, was 
born, he made one more attempt to bring 
Narayani- over with him and lead the life of a 


But this time, too, Narayani refused. 
Pratul’s widowed mother, too, protested stoutly 
against the proposed arrangement. Pratul went 
back alone. He carried the determination in 
his heart to give his new-born daughter the best 
of educations. 

He had decided to bring “away the child to 
Calcutta, when she became older. Narayani never 
opposed him in words, but she knew she would 
never be able to live away from ner daughter. 
She was the only child, Narayani had, and if 
she too went off to Pratul Chandra, for whom 
would she live in this world ? She talked to he 
mother-in-law frequently about this. Both we 
of the opinion that Subarna must be marriec 
pretty early, in order to foil all Pratulchan 
efforts. 

When Subarna was tive years of age 
attempt was made by her father to take 
But the child, never haying lived away | 
mother and grandmother, shouted s 
this cruel proposal that her 
alone once more. few 


family man. 


it, he or she would at 
_ Chandra. The only other person 
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a difficult thing to do. They could not arrange 
a match for Subarna in the village, for it would 
become speedily known to Pratul. If they 
arranged it in some other village, the chances of 


being caught were very much less. But how 
` . . . r 
were two Hindu village women to do it? They 


could not even go out of the village unescorted. 


But luck favoured them. A lady whose birth- 
place was Jamral had been married into a village 
situated on the other bank of the Bhairabi. 
She could not come over to her fathers house 
very often, but her son Shribilas came to Jamral 


every now and then as a guest in his uncle’s 
house. Narayani had seen him several times. 
Shribilas was not bad to look at and he was 


about to finish his school course. His family, too, 


was known to her to bea good one. But 
Shribilas’s mother Nistarini was a notorious 
shrew. This was the only flaw. But where could 


Narayani get a flawless match? Nearly every 
girl had to suffer a bit in her early married , life 
from this sort of trouble, but they became happy, 
too, in after life. On the whole, Narayani liked the 
boy. She told her mother-in-law that she wanted 
to marry Subarna to Shribilas. She, too, consented, 
as her anxiety to get her grand-daughter settled 
in life had become acute. She regarded her 
son as a heretic who was intent on bringing 


the family’s name into disgrace. As long as 
she wis alive, Narayani had a sort 


of protection. She could even venture to marry 
Subarna off, secretly, secure in the knowledge 
that her mother-in-law was backing her. But 
once the old lady was dead, Narayani would be 
totally helpless. Considering everything, Shribilas 
was not a bad match. 

Negotiations and correspondence went on in 
secret. The other party liked Subarnaprabha for 
various reasons. The girl was very pretty and 
came of a good family. She was the only child 
of her parents. Pratul Chandra might be very 
angry, if the girl was married off without his 
knowledge; but ultimately he was sure to relent, 
Subarna would inherit everything he had. Shribilas’s 
father was dead and had not left much behind. 
Some paddy fields and a homestead were all they 
had. So a patron like Pratul Chandra was not to 
be slighted. He might be of immense service, 
So the match was finally settled, 


Narayani kept the matter a close secret from 
everyone If anybody came to know about 
once inform Pratul 


shout it, was her old a E eee ae 


Wo! to her own father’s house, aski 
sister and cousin to come and nat fing ans 
-could not manage a wedding single-handed, no 
matter how simply and unostentatiously "she 
celebrated it. There was no man in the house 
help her. So, as soon as the day for the 
ny was fixed, she senta messenger for 
ter and cousin. The 


ca d 
© wedding Coin ibiebamaig, Guu Kangaucolseten sariyier strength 


The bride’s dresses and ornaments We sal vl 
from the city. Narayani had ke we purchas | fe D 
money in case of contingencies ies ae Ome Mer 
But she saw now that it would eS Arising 
She wrote to her husband, asking icien, 
her some money on the pretext that p tO sen 
Pratul never had any money to fase Was il 
spent all his salary during the first ay as hy 
month, buying books, paying subscript Of the oy ther 
various associations and institutions a Tahal {dead P 
needy people. But fearing that his wife sat Nanay! 
really be in difficulties, he raised so Ue mieki i aghe 0 
somehow and sent it to her. Some monti gil, 


But as the | fateful day drew nearer ant 
nearer Narayani became Increasingly nervou: 
If something untoward happened and the mate 
were broken off, it would spell disaster, But lut 
again favoured her and the secret remainels}* 


secret to the day of the wedding. The marrige Sayan 


ceremony passed off smoothly. Shibchandné clined | 
unexpected and unwelcome arrival gave hers} (yg 
score, but he too did not try to prevent th yu 
marriage. And it was too late then to prevaifijy 


a til tried 
it, even had he wanted to. lishe h 
So Subarna was 
went away to her new 


married, and next diy} 
home with her husbanl | tre s 


She cried and made a scene, which upsi ji 
Narayani very much. ‘She felt totally ain With sp 
and did not rise from her bed for tweniyii iim an 
hours. The child’s wails resounded in ie a 
continually. The poor girl had dug l ae 
mother’s bosom so confidently, but a fà vu 
tore her off and sent ber away. pi Tae ho 


wondered what she would do, vats | tll 
behave in that strange place amongst a h ae 
If they looked at the child with the Pss the] a a 
of judges, they would discover Coa mel tte Wi 
in her. She prayed to God that am pei 
find favour with her new relativ B aa 
sacrificed her own life's happy 
make the child happy. She AE 
her sacrifice might not be 1m e 
palpitated with fear, whenever . 
the unenyiable reputation of Shni 
Though her mind was AF 
thoughts, yet she was inten 
something, perhaps half, 
hoped for someone’s ariya or 
The person for a sight of W strange! 
to give the world away, eS a 
man whose presence she teal 
the King of death. What 
her at his hand, she did noi 
Pratul arrived next day 17 i 
had just finished her bath T zone 
enter the kitchen. She hac moh 
the last twenty-four hours. Ta 
had gone out on some busin aa 
steps near the door, aray 
saw her husband standing- | te 
Husband and wife gaze d 
for a minute. Narayani in bel 


her husband’s house for 
had hoped to get 
Subarna to him ; 


she had gone back to F 
the second time, Narayan | 
Shribilas as a son, by marrying pubarna, 
but that hope, too, proved futile. Shribilas’s mother 
wanted her daughter-in-law to stay with her and 
Jook after the household. When Narayani raised 
a timid objection, saying the girl was too young, 
she met with a scornful rejoinder from the lady, 
who said, “Do you call her young? Do you 
j want to send the girl here when she is fifty ? 
i And how will she leam discipline then ? I am 
l not for these things. We, too, were married early 
, and came to our husband’s homes when quite 
| young and we are alive yet.” So Subarna and 
l -her mother had to part company for ever. 
| And these two or three years, Narayani had 
| sent repeated messages and entreaties asking her 
| to let Subarna come once to her, but all had 
p been in vain. She never even got any reply. 
fe Tf she sent a messenger, he came back almost 
at once and reported that he had seen Subarna, 
J but had not been permitted to speak to her, as 
her mother-in-law and sister-in-law had stood guard 
| over the girl all the 
| looking well. Narayani 
{ was now alone in the world and helpless. Pratul 
Chandra had cut off all connection with his 
home. He only remitted some money to her 
‘regularly. His ominous words had come too 
true. Narayani’s pride had fallen to the dust, 
she knew that she had consigned her own child 
to lifelong suffering through sheer folly. This 
knowledge tormented her all the time. She could 
not eyen tell her sufferings to anyone, least of 
all to her husband. 

She knew that her death was drawing nigh 
apace. So she wrote to her sister and made her 
come over to her. These two women passed 
lonely and monotonous days in their village 
home. , Messages were sent to Subarna about her 

= mother’s illness, but there was no response. 

Narayani knew she was dying, but she could not 

bear the thought of passing away without seeing 

= the face of her child once more. But there was 
© no one to whom she could unburden herself. 

pik: _At last she became totally bed-ridden. The 


s aggravated her illness, 
any 


while. Subarna was not 
could only weep. She 


y ote to Pratul Chandra, informing him about 
ites serious condition and asked him to 
[forgetting and forgiving all her 
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waiti j ; a si » DA A 
alting just for a sight of you, she the, arenei u 
a se ce 


replied, still weeping, “else she. 
off long ago.” 

Pratul sat down on ; 
as Subarna come ?” Seat and aul 


“H 


; “No, they did not send her” s idh 1 Wes 
in-law. “You are an intelligent Sad his his ye 
knew better than we. She has nob Bes Yup tll i 
into a gentleman’s family; they Deen mnargapreal S T 
but butchers.” k yY are notin 5 

Pratul got up with a sigh, then yo | 
his suitcase, he advanced to thes jay 
Narayani had heard them talkino Pett 
waiting. Her eyes, full of eagerness a 

=) tl 


on the door, As she {caught sight of him, byi, 
rushed into her pale face. But next m, bloj 
she lay back on her pillows, totally exhaust 

Pratul Chandra sat down by her Rir 
hair and asked, “How are you now?” ` 


nothing more.” 

“You must not die,’ said her husband mips sy: 
tears in his eyes. “You are too young yet. W, 
shall cure you.” |: 


“It is beyond any man’s power” s] 
Narayani, “my heart is pierced through a 


not afraid of death, bi} © 
have sacrificed my mni 
don’t be cruel to her 


through. J am 
cannot forget that I 
child. Try to help her, 
my sins.” 
Pratul saw 
tried to place her 


and said, “Don’t speak o 

First get well, then we shall see to hi i. a 

be so anxious about Subarna. | sh malic 

once to them, asking her to Come, | Pi peel 

was about to say something, © a ‘tuding 

silenced her with a gesture and went oim: a T Olier, 
He informed Shribilas’s mother xed per Of Si T 

about his wifes condition and Si t even 

many entreaties to let Subarna con t 

her mother. If Shribilas, 109, ran 

would be still better. He despate 

at once through a trusted servant. Jeft the ® lien 
As the boat carrying the man io wifes A 

his as 


he came back and sat down Dy 
His sister-in-law made him, bat 
food, but he did everything ! 
was feeling very much upset. 
growing more and more restless. 
ing constantly, calling on her r 
did not know how to comior 
silent by her side, holding her 9Y ‘phe 
Night was fast approac une jaden 
light disappeared from the gona the 
wind shrieked more dismally whey. 
mighty river grew ouder. a 3 
child come,” art 


sobbed out 
shall die without seeing mY 

Pratul got up. He called 
and said, “Sit by her f 


‘ollection, Haridwar — 


Pratul went out. 
the side of the 
sign a s poak 

‘shty river rushed along, 
MR us roar. Scenes a 
eyes in all directions. It 

the great destroyer, had 
dance, and the universe 
under the tread of his 


ad | 4 n z 
; oe if Rudra, 
l is eqtaclysma 


hi uin Is 

= ubling ne Bete to go back to his 

Bi a 

| picking ghey f hut how could he do so, hou any 
e bedra fg il ressenger he had sent ? How wou l 
and aso te? strained look in her eyes? 
We twice, but came back again 


E him, bla riced his steps 
LEXt momasfy he riverside. 


xhaustel, | 4 jst a white DE appena on m oe 
stroking bl. 7 was gradually approaching 2 SP 
pe ble Tt was gradually apy eyes—it was 


sere stood, Pratul strained his eee 
ands in belay a boat. His heart trembled within his 
hat you hisfest: perhaps he would see his child once again 
ent, lvelars many years ! 

| Mtas the boat touched the bank, all hopes 
iusband tafetrihin him, like a candle blown out by a 
ng yet. Mal Nast Haran, the man he had sent, was 
Jz ilone in the boat. He had a letter in his 
et and was looking very gloomy. 


eath, but I) ‘ele got down, Pratul asked in a voice full 
my inna ehan They would not let her come, 


el to her 


len held out the letter to him, saying, 


panting. thy 


i like your letter, Sir. You have got 

on there} relatives i y S 
ings BL T done VO must pardon my saying 
- things Won't call th y 1g 
that. DEVS wen ask em gentlefolks. They did 
shall mist tet me gw? tO sit down and did 
cn a glass of water. I was 


speak to your child. I saw 


t a dista 3 
t p stance. F a 
out. Mathersin-layy is z ace, and w eeping. 
fn ¢ omm, yo, More like a tigress 
ped he HEN T ha you must pardon my saying 
L e af never heard a voice like 
Jd comà Je ot oyy mothe the fisherwomen. I told 
at de MANC b lioa potiers illness, but she did oct 
ep before, 3 ch we have heard of an 
+ PoE a ie ne Sal i ó 
pat ge Se for tal With a sneer, “that is 
b he Ti not pave. ne the girl away.” 
nd SMa p Paying y ME 
i TR E attention to the 
er Telative Te a le letter from his 
kind ¢ ran thus : 


S how 
She member of the Guha 
„Must behave 


Jamral, and 
If you want 
can , must 

l Consider your ERES 
my word ‘that 
y fees come 
h a tew days only. 
as met his wife, AS 
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I hope your wife’s illness is nothing more 
serious than an ardent desire to see her daughter. 


With due respect, 
Shribilas’s mother.” 


_ Pratul stood with the letter in his hand, 
like one stunned. Then he advanced slowly 
towards his home. His legs refused to move, 


he went on by sheer force of will. What could 
he say to his dying wife? She was living only 
on the hope of seeing her child once more. Her 


only child! And this was her fate! Pratul 
Chandra himself had cherished great hopes about- 
Subarna, and all had been reduced to dust and 
ashes. Subarna was nothing more now, than 
an animal to be sacrificed to the Moloch of 
social cruelty. He felt intense bitterness against 
Narayani fora while. But she was dying. What 
was the use of being angry with her? She had 
passed beyond the range of human love and 
hatred long ago. 

Pratul entered his house. Narayani’s sister 
came out anxiously and asked, “Won’t they 
send the girl ?” 


“No,” said Pratul shortly. A moan of 
intense agony was heard from inside. Pratul 
ran in at once to his wife and stood by her bed. 
Narayani was sitting up, supporting herself on 
her pillows and panting heavily. Her eyes were 
starting out and her ribs rose and fell with her 
breathing. è 

“Please go yourself,” she cried out. “They 
wou’t be able to say ‘no’ to you. Go and bring 
home my darling.” 

“I won’t go,” said her husband. 

“This is my last prayer to you,” 
Narayani. “I won’t live to make another.” ; 

“How can I leaye you in this state?” he 
asked. “I won’t see you alive when I come back.” 


“Yes, you will,” she moaned in « hoarse 
voice. “I won't die before I see her sweet face 

s » 
oes ATT eh? said Pratul. “I shall go. But do 
you notice what sort of a night this is? And 
do you hear the roar of the river ? How can 
I cross over in such weather, in that small boat ?” 

“Go early in the morning,” said Narayani. 

“I shall try,” said Pratul. The air of the 
sick room scemed to stifle him and he went 
ou 


wept 


t. Onn 
The night advanced apace. A light wa 
burning in the bedroom, and another i 
kitchen. Unfathomable darkness enveloped 
village, not a streak of light could bi 
anywhere. The roar of the current sounde 
that of a furious monster. Pratul sat in 
room like image of stone. ya 
moved about restless] 
ber sister. The very sight 
SSR Ai Tees 
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that light here, let me see who has come in such Narayani sat up in great e 
weather.” stretched out her arms, crying | Citemen 
3 k . . , a 
She hurried out with the light. As Pratul darling, come.” i 8 fh | 
Chandra opened the door, a small slight figure, Subarna rushed into her y, st 


flung itself at his feet and cried out, “Is mother 


still alive?” : 
Pratul looked at his daughter with a keen 
iercine glance. Was this Subarna? Was this 
his darling child? But the girl was looking at 
and fearful eyes, awaiting 
“Yes, she is alive. Come in,” he said. 
The boatman stood outside the door, holding 
aloft a hurricane lantern. “Will you pay me 
| my fare, Sir?” he asked in a beseeching voice. 
Pratul took out a rupee from his pocket and 
flung it at the man, He left, satisfied. 
Subarna followed her father into the sickroom. 


him with wide open 


his reply. 


I 
T: Royal Wedding at Gwalior made 


everyone agog to participate in the 

festal arrangements. 
There had been no such event to stir 
the hearts of the people for over a quarter of a 
century. A thousand workers were busy to 
keep the Streets gay—a thousand artists 
began devising scenic effects to capture the 
imagination of the royal guests. The palace 
grounds were a feast of wonder. The 
decorator’s skill was shown to the greatest 
advantage. It was poetry to the vision 
Thousands flocked into the s l 
a ee 2 paradise of lights. Prometheus 
the royal seat, 


air sweetly recom- 
aven’s breath smells 
The precincts are as 
a temple. There are 
abhorred deeds h 
done, no bowers with unsayou a a 
clinging to them, There are no abe E 
5 6 rranea 
cells stifling the groans of unjustly E 
prisoners, nor halls haunted by Banquo’s 
ghost. There are no secret cupboards 
dmg uncanny skeletons—no dark cha 


n as the courts of 
avenues where 


a PRINCESS KAMALA RAJA OF GWALIOR 
By Pror. HIRALAL CHATTERJEE, aca. 


D 
CC-0: In Puble Don at kara datga daR venson E 


Narayani trembled violently then others A 
her bed, quite senseless. Pratul CI al 
back the girl hastily. Be at 
forward anxiously, holding the “BE Ster yal 
cried out, “What is the matter 
she fainted ?” A 

Pratul Chandra bent down over her f 
her pulse and her heart. Then he x 
from the bed silently. ny 

Sabarna shrieked out aloud in fear 

Narayani never woke up again, — 


‘tee, fi 
ail bil ft 


(To be continues) | 


holding weeping maidens in duress 
corridors stained with the blood of m , ihat 
claimants. yer hil] 


3 2 30 
Everything is healthy and ye 
There is romance and art—and culture” fis 


ae all Msp. *P 
courtesy—and lavish hospitality—™ 4 N ties 
glowing ideals of youth. ; aff ter, 

se 3 Jaid-out II 
: As one wandered in the wel Sin Was t 
with the artistically arranged b = emi he © grin 
palace walls and on the tree top pagdaltk et th 
seemed to catch the glamour 0 hide Nomen, 
the golden prime of Harun Al Rast hin 
The fourscore windows all agii o an 
As with the quintessence O N shep 
A million tapers flaring maS shame th 
From twisted silvers look’d d tread Dh nt 
The hollow-vaulted dark ap A i Af 
Upon the mooned domes 2'00 nid ee 
In inmost Bagdad, till there oÉ 1 tva 
Hundreds of crescents on Mon 
Of night new-risen. ide were Y tat 
But the fates all the wat a bri 5 t 
an ultra-sombre pattern—within tum ; 


e 
the suppers and serenades ye if 
irrevocable ruin. It seemed ih 

scene had only been laid UP?” 


edge of a volcano which eee 
. . : Wi 
its violence when joy languag 


led the lovers into the 
confident of atures 
the air shifted into a 
clutch from his 


Raja Sahiba 

born in His 
ve Maharaja Madho Rao Scindia 
is “her on certain well-thought- 
tshe might not adorn a doll’s 
Ca but infuse her spirit and stamp her 
i liiy wherever she moved. He perhaps 
inspiration from the Rani of Jhansi, 
resmetified ashes seventy-five years ago 
refine into the air within a stone’s throw 
bathe Palace, and made the Princess undergo 
howe of military training. She and 
brother, the present Maharaja, who was 
atwo years later, were both enrolled on 
foe one per month as ordinary sepoys 
le State regiment to acquire the necess- 


f Zometum—to run the exalted race set 
pore them, 


P aloft al 


other? Tk 


n to train 
lines $0 tha 


continued) | 


dures—™ PSionabl 


forests 
Court- 
brain. 
2 fearless rider and a 


| thh Was i 
s along Pea S the cultur: 


T A al side neglected. She 
n dalk Cedit th the set books and + 
BEM Matricolition Weare ees 
hid. w ens TT: «uon Wxaminati 
hid ta pe University and amination of 
ee ale for her oxen many 
| nd Heedle wong, one painting, 
Came a 
me tn the i 
mid Wo, @ SPecial ea l a the populace 
tunda 5 Steamed 
4 $ the Prie the 11th or out at 
1 Can, San x $ » con- 
nbn’ from ee royal spouse to 
fy {tlt the pa O Highest to the 
he tight I pa g o Separati 
Shed had aration. 


Be on ats Passed the terrible 
Mey She, 19th arch last 
nl could ae nad been so nobly 
UY i Curate, p Tyellously wield 
Sie msh dle the gun, so 
paS had 2 clicately sweep 
Snatched away 


1 Ve ss 
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stunned and that day there was dole at 
Gwalior. 

Her popularity could be measured by the 
presents offered by the humbler folk. When 
two royal families are linked in matrimonial 
alliance, only barbaric silver and eold flow 
into the bridal bower in unending streams, 
only the costliest articles of jewellery are 
heaped upon the bride—gems with all the 
concentrated lustre of the mines—pearls with 
all the shade and the shine of the sea—but 
among the richest offerings, it was noticed 
that on the table properly arranged were 
ordinary things : à 


(i) a riding saddle complete with acces- 

sorics, 

(či) a finely wrought scarf, 

(čii) a decent tray with tea-cups and saucers 

washed with gold, 

(čv) a neatly made cash-box, 

(v) a handsome dressing-case, 

(vè) an artistically designed boat with ink- 

wells and pen-stands, 

(vii) several albums of pictures by European 

and Indian painters, 

(viz) a tannis racket. 

But the Princess took a special interest 
in the paintings of the Bengal School and so 
Chatterjee’s albums and a selection of the 
pictures by Tagore, Bose, Haldar, Ganguli and 
Sen with the following lines ; f 

“May Hymen, God of marriage, and Cercs, 

Goddess of Agriculture, bend’ their double 

aureole over the royal’ houses of Gwalior 

and Akalkot” 


were also there. 

A souvenir volume in Marathi entitled 
Madhu Milan was presented to the Princess 
on the wedding day. It opens with a letter 
addressed by His Highness to his august 
sister. It will now be read with a melancholy 
interest. ‘Translated into English it runs thus : 

“We have lived together in loving com- — 
panionship for eighteen years under the same 
roof and have been nursed upon the s 
hill. We have quarelled many times. V 
left each other in a huff. But 
differences were due to excess 0 
now the moment of in: i 
I cannot keep back 
melodiously and lor 
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The Princess dashingly spent her life and 
cheerfully hazarded it and has now shot up 
and become a constellation ! i 

May God grant strength to the stricken 
Maharani Sahiba and to the bereaved brother 
to bear the loss. 


I 

Such then was the Princess who has been 
so cruelly removed from the earthly scene 
where she would have played a memorable 
part, comforting those in affliction and bringing 
aray of light into many a darkened home. 
Her form had been so moulded that she was 
vibrant with energy and athrill with the 
noblest impulses, and her august parents had 
nurtured her into a fine flower of culture and 
courtesy. Then Nature said : 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 

Tn earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

When the routine of life so rudely dis- 
turbed is resumed, when normal conditions 
so ruthlessly breached by the blind furies 
are again restored; when sorrow clothed in 
black from head to foot recedes from the 


forefront of the stage and time pours balm” 


into the sorest places of the bruised and 
bleeding hearts, steps are likely to be devised 
to perpetuate the memory of the illustrious 
Princess. Perhaps it will not be utopian to 
suggest that a University named after her 
should be established. The late Maharaja 


.tempered steel, his 


Madho Rao Scindia, with that fine vision of 


Woy 
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the new generation which woul 
to rear the structure of SOciety 
smithereens by the great wap ih l 
committee to go into the question pU 
so that the aftermath of the fateful 
might not obstruct the growth an 
ment of the State, whose interest | 
recently become so closely interove | 
the rest of the country. But batom 
committee could bring its labours taal 
factory conclusion His Highness fell il 
passed away in Paris in 1925. $j 


q Come fo 


plished fact ploughing up the old traditia 
obliterating the ancient unprofitable landm 
eliminating the monstrous outgrowths oui) 
body-politic, arresting all digressions of 
national genius which eventually lead 
disintegration, decadence and defeatism, imi 
the young men and women have new 
flushed with high hopes, and enabling thew 
speak a language with an emphasis mi 
heard before. And just at the psychologa 
moment His Highness, the present Mam 
will step on to the scene, eager for all pme 
exulting in: strength, action, achieven | 
all heroic enterprises his heart like gii 
blood an inean 


flame. 


; h j 
The present writer has not the § a 


a doubt that His Excellency ae 
who is so keenly’ interested Eo grant 


the State, would facilitate 
charter. 
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ie ITS LESSONS 


By G. C. MUKERJI 


gE public is now aware that ie Taa 
inge Bridge over the Ganges whic 
was opened in 1915 with great gusto 
and was hailed as one of the greatest 
aing feats of the world is very severely 
ee œ in the course of the 
fratened by a change in the c 
Tine, A huge sum of four crores of rupees 
f nsspent in its construction. ‘The magnitude 
| file disaster is probably not fully appreciated 
fi the public. It not only means that the 
upricous river has refused to be tamed and 
f onatens to break the iron chain and the guide 
tks which were designed to keep it 
| Hmaently within its channel, but it may also 
“ously interrupt the traffic with North 
ad As disorganizing the whole transport 
| ee oe that a band of engineers 
[ns respone b] Pa of Sir Robert Gales who 
fk eue trin Hie the construction of the 
| We have Sees to fight with the river 
fE the ERES put sincerest sympathies 
| bi at the same a “n their heroic efforts. 
foe dwell RS it will not be out of 
} a ing Which i 9 Os the history of this 
fe bop p Bees the point of view 
E sr, n an S ne N } Saha in his 
1 hp a aboratory aa of a Hydraulic 
` Ray Con, engal published in 


tthe ay Comm i 
a nemoration volume, and 


| iy Stione, orSidential Addrc 
ON E Congress of ; dress to the 
Phasized Be 1934. The two 


| 
a a ; ; 
hi hae reoiheering undertakings 
an er system of India, the 
i s ae a whole should be 
reial interest alone 
O get the better of 
ry Considerations, 
tic rojea 1 
Oblen? eee of this oe 
e 


MENACE TO THE HARDINGE BRIDGE AND 
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RESPONSIBILITY LIES WITH THE GOVERNMENT: 
AND NOT WITH THE ENGINEERS 


To do justice to the engineers who are: 
responsible for the design of the bridge and 
carrying out of the project, it must be said 
that they made a very honest and thorough- 
going attempt for studying the problem in 
all its aspects. If in spite of their attempts.. 
however, the disaster, apprehended by them, 
has actually come to pass, it is entirely duc, 
to quote Prof. M. N. Saha, “to lack of ima- 
gination on the part of those who have taken 
upon themselves the task of Government and 
their failure to devise a proper scheme of 
co-ordinated work in which scientific study 
in suitable laboratories should form an essen— 
cial part of the organization.” Nothing illus- 
trates the wisdom of these words better than 
the impending tragedy of the Sara Bridge: — 


Shorr History or THE BRIDGE 


A short history of the Sara Rridge which: 
I have gathered together from the official 
records will illustrate the point. The idea 
of the bridge dates as far back as 1889 when 
it was first felt necessary to construct a 
bridge over the lower Ganges in order to 
open the North Bengal and Assam valley 
to better trading facilities. Wor the Ganges — 
was not crossed by any bridge below Benares,. 
and the need of some bridge at Mokameh 
Ghat and another further down somewhere 
in Bengal which would stimulate quick tr 
port between regioas lying north and 
of the Ganges had long been fe 
response to the feeling, a number of 
g Sir F. Spring wer 


Lower 
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“The conclusion to which I have come is that 
the task of bridging the lower Ganges is an 
exeeptionally formidable one. Of this class of work, 
uothing approaching it in difficulty has been 
attempted im India, or indeed so far as I know, 
anywhere else. The difficulty ‘to which I refer, 
is not in the building of the bridge which is the 
usual straight-ahead bridge work, but in the 
training of the river so that it may not desert 
the bridge when built.” 

He was also the first to emphasize the 
meeessity of studying the problem ina River 
Physies Laboratory before actual construction 
was decided upon. 

In spite of these discouraging cireu instances 
Spring proceeded with his task with great 
‘courage. He studied the discharge ( the 
volume of water flowing per second ) of the 
Ganges and found that the discharge varies 
from 80,000 cusecs in March to about thirty 
times as much in August when the river is in 
full flood. The public may not be knowing 
that, though the Ganges is a much shorter 
river compared to the Nile or the Mississippi, 
its total discharge of water is only second to 
that of the Amazon, and seven times that of 
the Nile, execeding that of the Mississippi by 
a small amount. Such a large volume of 
water flowing through a country which is built 
up by its mud deposit is liable to cause 
‘dangerous erosion, and wash out whole Villages 
and even districts. The problem of bridging 
such a river is therefore extremely difficult. 
Spring surveyed the river-banks from the 
celebrated pass of Sakrigali where the Ganges 
enters Bengal, right up to Saraghat in search 
of some tract of hard soil which could be 
expected to resist erosion by the river during 
floods. Altogether three types of sites were 
found, The Ganges at Sakrigali flowed 
between banks which consisted of hard rock 
eee ae Penn hard clay on the north 

teretore, both the banks were 


i Atos ; 
| amt This site was discarded because 
“ne matn consideration was to provide a short- 

cub to the jute 


i districts of N z p 
’ Bengal, pie ae site was too aie as 
lowu Spring found a vher ; 
north bank was of He red ee ee 
while the other bank consisted of sanity soil 
which was liable to erosion. This site Mani 
Tsabpur) was also discarded Decane. the 
railway line had to be taken too far to Bie 
pet Then came the site near about RE 


ere an examination showed that the river 
2 ! 


erience * 
sv CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Klas IGA? We Base en 


qu 


i 
was wandering in a most crr 
a bed about seven miles in b 
on both the sides were non- 
iore was some hard clay deposit : ny 
south side. hot very ent Mth 
about this site for two reasons, ` First es 
the banks were very kucheha and he fe 
that they must be protected by Jini Ot 
stones and concrete ( technically eno 
guide banks ) so that the river nya 
permanently through the channel over aa 
the bridge is built. But he was afraid thy 
all these precautions might prove usde 
because the river here flows in the shape df 
an inverted S and takes two sharp bends, Dsl! 
to these bends powerful eddies and danger 
scours are produced in the river special) 
during the floods and these may injure th}. 
guide banks. 


atie fashi 
“MON yi: „tasti 
Des 1 AIAJ 
readth. ‘pj ti Coa 
ae Me Dany infeed" 
Permanent tho o 


Spring Was vee FOR 
The disa 
sn Bridge 

‘shug beet 
ay have t 
ire ‘The 

le 8 of Indi 


fed cou 
Besides, the river might change its couneleh sich 1 
and make a short-cut through the peninst al aalastro 
leaving the bridge on dry land, orit miferi Indi 
revert to one of its old channels taking te} aimging 4 
guide bank on the flank or the rear Tiwefiie hand 
has shown that Spring’s fears were alte Engine 
prophetic. It is to be seen whether the te bilding 
of the engineers can now save the bringe i Bat: 
When the actual construction was begun Sprig ver buy 
had retired and the construction was putti fal conge 
the hands of Sir Robert Gales. It ie 3 Ine ar 
that Spring’s fears about safety pee ie bi gren 
aside for consideration of commerci ty a the 
tage, and it was said that eae: Bt thn in 
build the guide banks and the bridge a she lt foty 
that they could prove the futility 


Slag 
Vs * able 
quoted proverb of building on ae 
proposed, but the River-goddess ial inii fr, l 
refused to be tamed and eee ii 
attempts to wash the banks on and O f tyy 
worked on the deeper lying sa” de tot f tiy 
mined the whole structure homn 0 
Itis reported that of the mi protce 
boulders piled round the piers tol all 


nothing has been left behind, ade opt 
away. Nature has refused to he eng 
and it is very doubtful even 1 
succeed in temporarily ayer pe a 
whether the remedy would De 

nature, For, the catasttoP r to 

threatens the bridge is at bo 
flood due to abnormal rainfall ne 
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í hic floods are by no means a 
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‘tk ha ae phenomena- 
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p River PHYSICS LABORATORY 
which now threatens the 
hasizes Very strongly what 
alt by some thoughtful persons 
g ea ifare of the country in their 
j and Provincial Govern- 
public bodies spend 
annually in various engineering 
s dealing with the river system of the 
entry; such as construction of the bridges, 
ab md embankments, etc. In point of 
ae spol expense, these Ha ae peer 
injure fee’ rivalled in the worte except in the 

Tel States of America, and in no other 
(id country have the engineers to deal 
its cour}it sich mighty rivers, treacherous soil 
penisli tlatastrophie floods on the seale as they 
or it my Sorin India, In U. S. A., the responsibility 
taking te} fainging the Mississippi previously rested 
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AS far as river problems are concerned,. 
the position of Bengal is unique among all the 
provinces of India. Firstly because its health 
and prosperity are closely connected with its 
river system and secondly because the head- 
water of the two mightiest rivers of India flow 
through this province. As mentioned before 
the Ganges, though it isa much shorter river 
than the Mississippi, discharges more water 
at Sara than the latter at its head. The 
discharge of the Bramhaputra is estimated on 
good grounds to be about one and a half times 
as much as that of the Ganges. The Damodar 
system stands by itself. The discharge of all 
these rivers, their periodie variations, the 
amount of silt brought by them, the distribu- 
tion of water in the country, study of the 
precipitation data for each basin, the mechanism 
and nature of erosion and scour formation, 
and numerous other allied problems should be 
accurately studied before any great engineering 
work (e. g., river training, railway bridges and 
bunds, excavation of old channels, flood 
control, canal construction for either irrigation 
or navigation) is undertaken. 

Due to the short-sighted fashion in which 
the Government and the Railway authorities 
have so far handled the river system of Bengal 
the masses have terribly suffered both from 
Malaria and other epidemics and from the ruin 
of agricultural prosperity. Hitherto Central 
and Western Bengal have been the worst 
victims but if the present policy or laissex 
faire is allowed to continue, one cannot be 
very hopeful about the future of East Bengal. 
If the rivers are not controlled and the people 
are not tanght how to live in such areas, and 
keep their pools clear, Eastern Bengal may be 
subjected to the same devastating epidemics 
which have ruined Western Bengal. The 
need for scientific study of the physics of 
rivers is an all-Bengal and integral problem 
which cannot be undertaken piecemeal. of 

In conclusion, we cannot do better th: 
to quote the suggestions of Prof. Saha ; 
in the pamphlet mentioned above : 


“My final suggestions are: 
(a) Establishment of 
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be the study of the physics of Great Rivers, 
preparation of plans in combination with depart- 
ment (b) and testing of the plan by meaus of 
laboratory models. 

As the problems require expert knowledge of 
physies and mathematics, and demand much 


„originality for their solutions, the laboratory should 


have a research atmosphere. It should be placed 
under a distinguished physicist who is also well 
up in mathematics. He should be provided with 
a good staff consisting of experts in allied lines, 
and a good laboratory. 

Such a laboratory should be attached to the 
Universities, as Engineering Colleges in our 
country have not yet developed any research 


atmosphere. The initial expenses of a laboratory 


— 


im eno SPREAD 


From an American Paper 


should not exceed Rs. bi 
expenditure Rs. 2 lakhs. es 


(b) Department for Field Servic 

or ; e. 

This will undertake a hydy 
the rivers of Bengal, includy me 


y 
College) 
e Of use in 
TI l Projects, 
Che department may he easily fi 
proposal of imposing a small thor manced ity 
the passengers and trading partis ti Se 
E. I. Railway and E. Rail utilizing 
accepted.” aakway lines 


a 


“To Utopia” 


The smaller nations have be} irony 
displayed a spirit of impatient ATHODAS) 
ihe attitude of the Big Powel Puis 
towards momentous internati br 
problems, e.g., Japanese aggre” Th title of 
in Chinese territory.. on i 
example of this impatience 50 
found in the following telegram: | 


JENEVA, 4 


The impatience of smaller 


movement led by 
communicated to the 
of the proposals 
substantial. conv ne 
Norway, Spam 
have approved the pro 
will be considere: 
of ne Bureau. 
ndum suggests © 
anauld be fimited to. Care 
of armaments, leavl 
give solution until q 
postponing avi 
until 1935. 
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Booxs in the principal European and 
viewed in THe Moprern Review. But 
annot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
xt-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
e not noticed. The receipt of books received 
owledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published— Editor, Tue Moprrn REVIEW. 


Indian languages are re 
reviews of all books sent c 
cals, school and college 
articles, addresses, etc., ar 
for review cannot be ackn 


is have log} HISTORY 


impatiens | UTHOD AS) : THE. RASHTRAKUTAS 


By Pandit Bisheshwar 
y the Archaeological Department, 


tle i zi i 
of this book is somewhat misleading as 


c history of the Rashtrakutas as 


eses, among others : 
ae of Asoka and in early 
ived in the north and not 


That the 
3, Y ruled over Kanauj even before the 


i eaten founded the 


wre so called because of 


curre 
tiption rence of the name 


m to change 


ane author relies in 
characteristic 

In an inscrip- 
the eponymous 
ave married the 


author, that the 
nauj in. the early 


_ (8) As regards the third, the problem was dealt 
with in a scholarly way by Pandit Ram Karan in 
Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume (Vol. DI, Part M, 
pp. 255 ff) and the hypothesis he laid down seems 
to‘me to be a very sound one although it cannot be 
regarded as a proved fact. The author of the book 
maintains the same view though he does not refer 
to this excellent article, but he has not made any 
advance over Pandit Ram Karan in proving the thesis. 
` (4) The fourth thesis seems to be absolutely 
untenable. : : 

(5) The line of argument (pp. 10-14) in support 
of this point is equally uncritical. He has himself 
admitted, later, on p. 26, how unreliable our data are 
in regard to the classification of historical dynasties 


as solar or lunar. = i 

Two small chapters are devoted to the Religion, 
Science and Arts in the time of the Rashtrakutas. 
Tt is characteristic of the real spirit of the book that 
while only six lines are devoted tothe art of the 
Rashtrakutas, almost as many . pages -have been 
devoted to the determination ” of their. Gotra and 


Vamsa. : nti 
ltimate chapter of the, first, part entitled 
The penu Rashtrakutas’ betrays the 


‘ olory of the Early Lora 
EUER of the author which is. not so much to 
write a sober history of the Rashtrakutas as to make 


ent Rathods of Jodhpur shine in. the reflected 
the pii the ancient Rashtrakutas. Unfortunately, 
the author’s very limited acquaintance with literature 
on the Rashtrakutas, written in nelish language, 
and an absence of critical spirit and proper historic 
outlook, have considerably taken away the 

of this chapter. He does not seem to have realiz 
the full significance of the Jorious military cape 
of Dhruva and Goyinda JT up to the ‘slop 
Himalayas in Northern India. In t 
refers to Dharmapal as Dharmayu 
a as two separate kin 

the work 


k de 


inset 
brough' 
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information in order to bring 
out, in an intelligible manner, the salient features 
of the Rashtrakuta history. The author’s attention 
may be drawn to the excellent outline of the History 
of the Rashtrakutas in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 382-425, which is no doubt out of date, 
and requires revision, but which should always serve 
as the model for a critical and scholarly work on 
the history of the Rashtrakutas. The author makes 
one or two references to this article but does not 
appear to have fully realized, or at least acknowledged, 
the great value either of this chapter or the writings 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on the same subject in 
the same volume. 


attempt to digest this 


R. ©. MAJUMDAR 


HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 
from the foundation of the Gupta Empire to the rise 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal (C. 320-760 A. D.) By 
Radha Govinda Basak, M. A., Ph. D. ‘The Book 

j Company Lid., Calcutta 1984; 


Dr. Radha Govinda Basak’s name is well known 
j to Indologists as that of an able and devoted worker 
if in the field of Ancient Indian History and Epigraphy. 
His learned papers on the Dhanaidaha and Damodar- 
pur plates, on the Tipperah plate of Lokanatha 
and on Sasanka have qualified him to write with 
high authority on the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
of Indian History. In the present work which had the 
distinction of being approved as a thesis for the 
Doctorate Degree of the Calcutta University, the 
author has given the mature fruit of his studics-in 
so far as the region of North-Eastern India is 
concerned, The result is a scholarly and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the history of ‘the 
country during the period with which it deals 
The author has shown equal mastery in marshalling 
Beet tray of his facts and in critically appraising 

The book consists of twely rs 
aside the introductory ee $ Coi 
history y eae ee India under 

pta dynas e author's expression“ 5 
Gupta Biers? Fikes a b l mhail 
ig made the subject of three Ciapters (Gi 5 I ETON) 
Here the author treads familiar rou a SHINS 
finds it possible to offer some fei ze Hoon 
Thus he ably refutes (p. 13¢f) o eon 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Dandit Hara Prasad Sastri 


supported by the Jat i : 
(angone Tm the Jate Dr. Vincent Smith) pany. 
pillar 


nperor Chandra of the Meh li 
should be i h Chandravarman ‘of the 


identified wit 
Allahabad pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
18 own identification ¢ 


however, think that 
he Gupta Emperor 


mysterious king with t 
Ne: difficulties, For how can 


Leaving 
that the 
the Imperial 


t duration of 
Ba Should the 


aimn ; § pee ae costly 
fh 4 an: 
inp y er valley of the TaS 


ardly in 


the high standard 
parts of the work. Nor a 
our disappointment at the siie 
author bestows (in his Prefac 
Kacha and Ramagupta questions 
is chiefly remarkable for the aut tl 

his earlier view, namely, that the Guo Vinca! 
Kumaragupta Ps time broke up sas Enea i 
branch line, the former consisting a main aij, 
Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta and hy ki 

the latter of Puragupta, ` Nar Bhany 
Kumaragupta III. In ‘view of th om 
material the author has 
question open. Another notable 
author, which is supported by otk 
the Gupta Empire was not S 
but was probably subverted ] 
Y aoverman: It may be 
new light on the relations w i 

s re on elations between Visnuyar 


lars, i 
the He 


The chapter on Sasanka, King of Ganda, is mif 
the most admirable portions of the present wip" 
The way in which the author pieces together the 
of this king’s reign with the help of covert allusus ‘idno 
the Harsacharita, the biassed statements of Hiuen Tii uli 
and the obscure references in the Manjusme 
kalpa, may well serve as a model to oui. 
learners. Admirable also is the author's oi 3 
of the questions whether Sasanka was £ a 
assassinating Raiyavardhana and whether he väi 
persecutor of Buddhism. ‘ (| 

In the chapter dealing with the ei 
Orissa (Chap. VIII) the author has veal 
the vexed question of chronology of the has 
Here his sound knowledge of palaeography i 
him to modify in some respects the Coy 
glr eeholare like Kielhorn and R. of E 

ne chapter on the kingdom oF ne 
(Chap. IX) Ee T for the first time A ip 
J 


(read between) 750 A. D)”, b 
the last two Khadga kings 


r, A. D A 
(th century lived somet 
” 
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Nepal. Here we mentality of the masses as well as those living in 
the ancient cities is just the same as it was some thousand years 


n the kingdom of 


E yith t © corpus of > 5 
ached | oy fv valuable 6 mio A. D.. arranged ago. A reorientation in their mentality and outlook 
We ] fo “vith an analysis of their seems to be immediately necessary if their notion is to 


274-280) by a very be raised to the level of other progressive countries. 
gy of the Nepal New desires, new ideas and new hopes and aspirations 
Ovhich the author gives good have to be aroused and created in the masses. The 
: he opinions of Drs. Fleet and Gospel of freedom and the right to demand and 
ing the view is that three different obtain better conditions of life should be preached to 
ri, HiS gar Gupta, and the Harsha eras— these simple people as Sir Frederic Sykes says. The 
je Vikrama, t the country. He concludes the country’s concentrated attention to the villages and 
in vogue 402) with a chronological table of the villager is urgently required”. But the question is— 
De and a detailed analysis of each how to do it and do it properly ? 
q! t=) 


: har authors HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSH 
ast chapter contains the author's 
pecial adminis- CASTE AND DEMOCRACY, : By K. M, Pantkkar, 


aagupta 
untiness fy 


FA and | : 
ears =” on some of the sy 
pung 


social and religious features of the Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 17, The Hogarth Press, 


mF mic Fhe) A Meni B Aor à 
s author thea eh hich he deals. Considering the ranponof Price One shilling and Six pence net, Pp. 39. 
fie a0 3 ¢ e Wit: s purview, S . . 2 Oy 
Uvardhang fs nuded by the author w eS ee This pamphlet tries to give us a description 


ai might have been much fuller. Thus on the cf “the origin and essential features of the caste 
af rious develo menit ae might nay a peral system, and then puts it in contrast with the 
wt special forms of the Brahmanica’, pudcust democratic political organizations of the West. The 
afilia cults were in vogue and in_ particular s how ficht between’ tha Erone aaee mel timate 
i ritualism had mado headmayg H pon- our author hopes that, in the interest of human 
dna at thistime: In connection with the welfare, the former should at least give place to the 
ment of the fine arts we should have expected I: a 7 thi endl ft Bye PE raik 
lightened about the different types of temple atter. In UIST Cee OG : p at 
we that belong to this time, while the with the author ; but we find ourselves in fun ament 
Hira of this period as the dividing-line between disagreemenei vin him wieni he gea l E 
AittIndian and the Eastern School of culture Historical and sociological aspects OF the syi sain 
fs are been stressed. On the important question An example will suffice. According to the author, 
“Ingres of Sanskrit learning under the Guptas the Brahmins devised the theory of karma. tne 
a transmigration of souls in order to support the existing 


rs views mi 3 i l ; 
v Inova, ane T AAN uptodate order and maintain their privileged position in society: 
lering” from ‘the cultiv ES the Sanskrit at theory formed the philosophical backbone of the 
atonage of the K al a Ki of ee Caste System. But he seems to forget that one of the 
<‘hloyed durin thi oo ee cti), most powerful advocates of karma, after the Brahmins 
Paina! Sr 2 nme not only as Buddha himself, who in the words of this book 
and yee RUR he “attacked the roots of the (caste) problem.” Is it oe 
) fons S a ne strange that the same philosophy should lie behi ns 
Tah PE of two movements which were antithetical in cher j 
Ar aie ea ms The theoretical aspects of the present question nave 
Pa evidently been thoroughly prejudiced by the author’s 


&S possessing paramount personal sympathies. And this should not have taken 


ebrate the Ag i dt í e taken 
mira Seed the - author of ae place in a scientific description of any social phenome 
A of yO ee NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 
akataka os 


harasivas, all of the 
mon SION : By K. T. Shah. Publish- 
Guptas, T WORLD DEPRESSION : By K. T. S 
have noticed above do not €% by the National Literature Publishing Co., Lid., 
aue of the Madras. Price Re. 1-8. Pp. 
Spensable to ever The present volume is a 
pta danas lere oie the auspices of the Madan Mohon 
the periods, Its value ig Memorial Fund, Bombay, Gokhale Institute of 
aea ee as well asa Economics and Polities, Poona and similar other 
A a good index at organizations. It comprises five chapters Ee 
with (¿) the nature of the present depression ; (2) 


its causes ; (222) its remedies ; (č) Economic crisis 
ae Economic Conference 


reprint from the author’s 


U.N. Guosnar 
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y i remedies and result. 3 
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galore o ress ISH INDIA > and his contribution to the different branc 
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still much confused aoe d 
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affecting the 


hnical or economic causes ] 
ate the financial 


reanization and operation of industry, ins 
Bios relating to ean and currency, the Noho 
reasons and political complications, such as War 
debts and reparations, tarif walls and treaty 
realignment have all received due and separate treet 
ment. in the hands of the author, and I need not 
mention them here. I would, however, quote a few 
passages which need stressing : i TE 

“The cause of depression ‘Ties not in an excess © 
production, as the orthodox economists often suggest, 
but in the inadequacy of the means to liquidate the 
productivity.”...“li lies in our prosene socio- 
economic system which lays a disproportionate 
emphasis on Exchange.”...““We are suffering not from 
superabundance but from maladjustment. Large 
tracts of the world and great blocks of its population, 
still live very much below the margin of the merest 
subsistence, let alone any claim to any standard of 
culture, comfort or even decency.” 5; 

In support of his statement the author has cited 
the case of Sovict Russia which has cut herself off 
from the moorings of Exchange (through money) in 
favour of the old barter and “is reorganizing herself 
on the basis of production primarily for wuse rather 
than for exchange.” While all other countries of 
the world are suffering: from sharp fall in production 
and accumulation of stock, Russia has doubled 
her agricultural production and more than trebled 
her industrial outturn, within these acutest years of 
depression! And there is neither the curse of 
unemployment, nor the problem of how to dispose 
of this huge increase of output ! 

We may or may not accept Soviet model. But 
this much is probably certain that economic nationali- 
sm and warfare must cease and make room for 
international or universal planning and tinkering 
remedies adopted by individual States will not do. 
Says the author, “The problem is not simply one 
of readjusting the cogs and wheels of a machine which 
may temporarily be thrown out of gear ; but the 
machine itself must be scrapped.” 

Re : Indian Currency Policy : “India’s trade has 
undergone a depression more severe than that of 
any other country in the world—largely because, in 
her own selfish interest, Britain made India, in the 
crisis of 1931, to keep her currency linked with 


Bening. 

e must, however, join issue with th 

where he characterizes America’s n rA 
debt claims against Europe as 


ae pe 7 W 
yosian. We consider this as rather un} a 
cueided., What is the attitude of Euro ee 
- her own ebtor-countries ? What about India’s debt ? 
an we blame America if she thinks that with the 
from remission they will proceed 
O prepare themselves to cut her 


author that “no one would 
Bo ong as oe is a feeling 
yian _ his our may be enj 

ther, as happens Inevitably in capitalistic earnen 3 
ve the full benefit of the 


are liable to be 
that this is exactly the contention fe not, mest know 


= The chapter on 
_ of what relentless 
leagues are giving to th 


is gives us a pli 
Roosevelt im Ss 


em anr e 


d È 
national Seefe indivis Gara Behe rare 


their distress. The book is 
relevant statistics which ha 
its utility. 


replete With 

7 Wih yon, 

ve Considerably 3 
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THE INDIAN CONSTI A 
By S. K. Lahiri, formerly Titer Ni 
and B. a Banerjea, Professor 

olities, Vidyasagar College, and suet 
of Calcutta. Published i, the pa i i 
Selling Agents, The Modern Book Agency he 
Square, Calcutta. Rs. 2-4, gency, 10, Gi 

This carefully written and neail 
by Messrs. S. K. Lakiri and B.N Baneriai 
good a piece of work as their “Tntroduetion | 
Principle of Civics.” It contains a critical nd; 
of the present Indian constitution along with a i Hi reat 
story of its evolution, in an historical setting, it} ae 
concluding section of the work furnishes to Phe re 
reader a succinct and up-to-date resume of the atinentes. | 
leading to the formalan of the Constitute} > L 
Proposals, embodied in the White Paper, f 
by a short review of the work of ‘the Joint Pay 
mentary Committee.” The first chapter, dealing 
the historical background, briefly sums up th 
dence for the conclusion that “in the early 
of history there existed in Indian states with 
chic or republican forms of government.” 


ay gla 
i eytren 


THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIG à 
Bhagavan Das. Theosophical Publishing HOW 
Madras. 1932, 


This interesting essay, written on the oct 
the first -All-Asia Pducation Conte T 
Benares in December 1930, has A An 
enthusiastic approval of audience 407 ission 
It was at first designed to be a, aT es 
unity of Asiatic Thought, but Asiatic eee 
eminently religious, while Buloh subjët 
scientific, the author has taken up Se aapt 
essential unity of all religions. devotion an 
scientific religion are knowledge, @e of all 
Dr. Das has finely shown the unity a 
in the essentials, in these three ae 
their varieties—priestcraft and. pay ’ j 
houses of god, even on the po a largeness omi 


asia f 


and all this he has done with a Sw 
and a copious fund of -illustration Woy to Pi 
but charm and soothe. The 0 / 
earth, he declares, oo 
essential unity of all religion’ oiy 
there would be no more internem 


showing examples of goodwi 
the greatest educator. f 

The value of the book lies 

numerous suggestions, NM in io 
es throng me 
ible, © 

show how the Quran and the Bie, i 


f 


a Peuture ™ 


a prop 
the book 


The healthy tone of 


ae 


copyright after 1935 will 


8 . 
delight. 


th yen 
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it 
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Gora, l EN MAN’S ‘ 
h Nay E rTM id by Leonard Woolf. Published 
W: TENT We recta 


§ 
cin me 
Economies è 
rer, Unima 
Club, Cates 
ney, 10, id 


ENT Wa e, 
ran Price 28 
4 iremely disapP 
fs a way to 
eace May 
riters, D 
it with 


ointing book, It is not as its 
prevent war, it is a suggestion 
be preserved—a very different 
owever, are competent and know 
the exception of Professor 
not very convincing. Sir 
that the ‘anarchy prevailing 
eign States must be brought 
Gilbert, Murray argues that the 
revised ; Mr. Lloyd discusses 
. S. R. and Mr. Buxton deals 
with other 


an separate Sover 
yan end ; ROE HNN 
bl pare Treaties must 

JC clem of the U. S. S. ] . 
he reult of Europes connection : 
eatinents. How utterly different from all these is 
Jaski! Professor Laski deals with the 
semic factors which bring about war, and at once 
fals that here is something real and substantial. 
nguments are clearly put though in certain places he 
te accused of exaggeration, in his attack on 


x a a umie Imperialism,’ as for example, when he 
” Pt C 5 A spe 

j. Noone now denies that the British occupation of 

i was undertaken in order to secure the 

ae eae bondholders ; and that the 

RELIGION! $ ae x was simply a sordid struggle for 

i oe we is gold-mines.” 
rst place one has also to remember the 


f C, and India ; i 
, an a ; in the second, certain factors 
hehe sing trouble before 1880 when the pa 


& had not been t 
Mek fo this ie Cee a pe a 


said before, the book is 
one reads in it the 
ae of discussing Peace 

the economic system 


CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD 


THE PESHW. 

E PESHWA DAFTAR: 
ral Prog ae G. S. Sardesai, B.A. : 
TO I me 
AaS CO a racts from the  Peshwa’s 
Ri E) aig Aas of daily receipts 

n g ansactions other than 


of the Peshwas on 
These apparently 
first appear 
iano oeral reader. But 
is ae not fail to dis- 
aratha administra- 
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order yas passed to take him back into the community 
after the performance of 4 J 
(No. 22, p. dh) a penance (prayachchtt) 

ii. The Peshwa issues a letter to the Brahmins 
of a particular place to admit to social dinners one 
Baba Yesaji Prabhu, who had been boycotted for 
having taken food in every place but who had now 
expressed his desire to perform a prayachchit (ibid. 


p. 80.) 

iii. Daud Shah, faqir, is fined Rs. ing 
slaughtered a cow libid., p. 131.) spin ie ig 

iv. The Peshwa writes a letter to Bagaji Yadar 
excommunicating certain Brahmins who had per- 
formed certain special rites [pishta-pashu] contrayen- 
ing ine injunction of the Shastras (Selection No. 23, 
0. 9. 

v. Shripatrao Bapuji explains to the Peshwa wh 
he allowed the continuation of the allowance to Shah 
Musalman in lieu of Santava Gosavi when both 
claimed to be disciples of the late Kabir of Poona. 
The writer further says that claims of Shah Musal- 
man were also supported by the widow of the late 
Kabir (ibid., p. 3.) 

(b) Offerings made at the mosques. 

At the time of cutting the tusks of the Peshwa’s 
elephant, Fathe-lashkar, skerini (sweetmeats) was vowed 
to a mosque. Rs. 10—given to the elephant driver 
Fatu on this account (p. 46.) 

(c) High rate of interest. ; 3 

i. The Peshwa writes a letter to Shridhar Govind 
that he agrees to pay interest on Rs. 10,000 borrowed 
from him at the rate of 3 p.c. per month (p. 34.) 

ii. Rs. 40,000 borrowed from Krishnaji Naik at 
‘the rate of 1} p.c. per month. 

jii. The Peshwa receives a 
rupees from Kondo Jivaji at the T: 
per mensem. 

(d) S tkar-khana establishment. 

i. Birds (1) 81 Bengal Mainas 

1112 (?) 

Cloves—20 tolas 

Ji apie tolis 

Satfron—12 tolas 

Musk (unch)—12 tolas. (No 22, P- 142). 

ii. Daily meat ration for hawks. 
Half a seer for every OE (Bax) 
: A ahiri p 
WS oy on Bussora ,, (No. 22, P- 119.) 

(c) Servants in the Shikar-khana establishment 
and the rate for them pay : ; 

ies Ge 

* Pigeon-keeper 

ashlar (Oe E a 

Tiger-keeper (Baghban)— : A 

ay fora monthand a half (Der-mahi)—Rs. 3 t 

Pey Rs. 7 (No.22, p. 9 


loan of one lakh of 
ate of one per cent 


[i 


(2) Jurrah hawks — 


uh 


* We may incidentally quote here an entry iy 
No. 25 (pp. 36-37) which shows the Peshwa’s love for 
Seat Lashkar Khan sends 33 pe 

m in response to the Pe sh’ y 
eon 


a 
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3 s tecture stood for. Dr. Acharya) 

e) Crime against women. Mpa te at O e AryN’S Work w 

> Baliram. Maniram was fined Rs. 1000 for architects, o pmen and craftsmen, will culiha pase 
violating the modesty of a Brahmin woman (badan- Though the plates number 157 Di 


` 5 the fi 
y 4 5 PaaS ; reality more numerous, as many ” MWures a. Pe 
ar thebile). His house was sold away and his reall ocr » © MANY of the ‘tty 
eects confiscated for realizing the fine (No, 22, more figures than one, Dates Conia 

. 128) 


f 
; ii, Ananda Rao Goswain was fined Rs. 1500 for a ‘ile. 

forcibly taking into his house a dancing-girl (kal- i 
E e THE BHAMATI OF V pe 
eligious services. . HE BHAMATI OF VAGAS ie Pand 

it Cene festival—Rs. 2680, mainly spent on Brahmasutrabhasya (Catus sinz) PATI on Bantan, E 


; f aua 1 ‘ sya (C , edited with an pont 
rewards to panegyrists (Hardas), musicians and  (yanslation by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri Raa 
’, 


dancinggirls. Philosophy and C. Kunhan Raja, Reade 'y Cue iv 
il. E ewards on the Naya-ratra—Rs. 178. fe, Madras University, with a forori iA ir Sta 
iii. Dakshina (remunoration) for Japs (repetition krishnan, Theosophical Publishing tans + n 

of mantra) at the rate of 4 annas per thousand. Madras, 1933, pp. lexiv+-318. ee ily, 
Japs of the Mangal planet—120,000 times Rs. 30 g 5 f Ë 

a Sun-god —12,000 Be Tet 8} The Sanskrit word Catuhsatri or Catussutr 


3 i 
Ny Ketu —12,000 ,, Rs. 3 a collection of four Sutras ‘aphorisms’ and in a 
— tion with the Brahmasutras of Badarayana we k 
Rs. 36. by it the first four Sutras of that work i 
à (No. 22, p. 73). these four sutras in his 
Mr. Sardesai has done his duty to Maharastra ; bhasya, l Sankara has Ae Pas : 
now it remains for the younger generation of philosophy in a concise form. Suc being the cay, 


annas. 


Bt Maratha scholars to make these selections available this pornon of the E Y has its special impr 
oe in English translation to students of Indian history. tance and Immense value. 
a We have no doubt the English translation of these two 


Nos, 22 and 23 will eminently repay labour. 


K, R. QANUNGO 


SANSKRIT—ENGLISH ` subsequent teachers to write explanati 


é work. One who is desirous of studyin 
_ ARCHITECTURE OF MANASARA. Five volumes, original what Sankara’s philosophy is, iia | 
with an Encyclopaedia, Introduction, Text, Translation, or other unable to go through all that he has Jamal i 
and 157 Plates in line and in colours, on Hindu Archi is best advised to study with the help tea 
tecture. Vol. I—A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture; his commentary on the Catuhsuiri. 
Vol. Indian Architecture according to Manasara The commentary in English was already 
Sil asastra ; Volume Ui— Manasara, Sanskrit Text but not the Bhamati in that garb. 
witi w Critical „Notes; Vol. 1V—Architecture of Mana- for the first time appeared in the vo translati 
ee translation into Enghsh; Vol. V—Architecture of It is not a very easy task to attempt 2 anaih 
a GAM Plates I to CXXXV (Architectural), CXXX VI of such difficult works. Perhaps Dr. Ganga gratuli fis 
LBS. 1 ay ptaral). By Prasanna Kumar Acharya, js the pioneer in this field. We pea jrd Phi. 
Wea 7 a (Calcatta), Ph. Leyden), D. Tatt. the learned authors on the success they RE ay 
woe Pa can of the Faculty of Arts. Head of the by the present endeavour. Only the ob”. 
ee partments, Professor of Sanskrit, Allaha- received from them an edition and t ; 
< mwersity. Published by the Oxford University elementary treatise on Mimansa called ma 
London, New York, Bombay, Cali ; 


cutta, Madras h of i ll done. sydee, Ht fi Of P 
ae a ; ee a = resent reviewer oe a ls in 
Bras Paice ones m this monumental work translation before him is Til aot any HO Ti, Ab 
s : 3 x S S 
antacand! artiste RA were highly appreciated possible; and the notes ably p: 


India an abroad. points, The detailed table o: 
Bengali magazine Prae Teni Scholars must remain miens meron 5 
for what they have got from thei tio! 
reasonably hope that the remaining, E 
But it has Bkamati will not be allowed to Te t 
ter critical It may be noted in passing ae 
Otherwise, A another work, Nyayakanika, is ale 
was also wanting, English by Prof. Th. Stcher 
i out in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


reviewed in our 


Section, p. 119) to the effect tha 
Dane A to favour (evidently for Dravidacarya) is tefet 


-Ofin Rihi Dasa tg pgh dredh wAdmawaof the ve 


€ k; pi 
ocs nof mention the grown 
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aka where it existea 
"Jio complete manuscript was 
Baij Nath’s Dirvadacarya 


Varttika of this 


ViIpHUSHEKIARA BHATTACHARYA 


Darajir Sastar) : Compiled by Professor 
msuruddin,: M.A., 
Var aud Sons, 15, College » 


Tebook under review gives the text of an Islamic 
iale of Bengal which broadly agrees with the 
dh. Viton romantic story of Vidyasundara. ] 
ki this kind that seem to have made consider- 
Hontributions to the growth and development 
tensive Vidyasundara literature 1 

therefore, of sufficient interest 
et Ils linguistic interest is 


im ot narrating the story in a chaste and 
y used in modern Bengali 
peasant to relate the 
his style of narration, 
the people at large, has 
egard in literature, while 
ers of literature 1 
of the exquisite s 
ature and has 

€ story is describe 


satlnguage as is gener: 
lire but has allowed th 
i his own rustic way. T 
t% common amons 

By found scant r 


a by students 


a thorough study 


CHAKRAVARTI 


dji Kanji of 
esh Printery, 


They are very well written in thems 

is more important is the fact that rime ee 
themselves the promise of still better work, which had 
but Providence spared his life, would surely have 
come to fruition. 


GUJARATI SAHITYA PARICHAYA : jut- 
g i Mouna AEL LL.B., of Buod PaA 
the Jaswat Sinhji Printing Press, Limbell. Thich: 2 
board. Pp. 319. Price As. 14. (1933). Oe 


The publisher has planned “An Introducti 
Gujarati Literature Series” and this is Rese 
yo! ume. Mr. Majmudar who is entrusted with the 
work is well fitted for the task because of his wide 
reading and study of Gujarati literature, old and 
new. ‘The present volume contains selections from 
the prose and poetical writing of almost every 
known writer: it also gives short biographical notices 
of the writers with appropriate observations and 
explanatory notes; so that all that a reader or 
student wants is here. The work should prove 
popular. 


MANJARI: Published by Ramu _ Thakkar, and 
printed at the Swadhin Printing Press, Ranpur, - 
cloth cover,.pp. 214. Price Re. 1-4-0. (1983), = 

This is a collection of fifteen short stories, bearing 
on various domestic and social subjects published’ at 
different times in the weekly “Phul Chhab.” They 
are very interesting to read, and many of them are 
torn in a very affecting way. We specially commend 
the story, sarcastically called, “The Happy Prostitute,” 
narrating the life-history of a Hindu girl, widowed 
at the age of fourteen, and her trials and her face, 
till ultimately when she became a convert to Islam ~ 
and a concubine of Musalman traders: all this 
because of the rigour of Society, which would not 
allow remarriage, the xesult bemg her being driven 
on the streets. It is a scathing commentary on our 
ways. - 


KHUSHKI AND TARI: By Vyayrar Kalhanzai 
Vaidya, B. A. Printed at the Lakshmi Printing 
Press, Baroda. Paper Cover: Pp. 152. Price 
Re. 1-0-0. (1933). ia y 

Mr. Vijayrai has vowed to devote his life to the 
uplift ua else Literature. To accomplish it 
money is required, and he had to start in search of it. 
He therefore had to travel both on land (Khushki) 
and by sea (Tari). He travelled with open eyes and 
noted incidents, both grave and gay, important and — 


trifling. Having the faculty of wielding a happy pen, 


he has been able to sit down his experiences and — 
observations in a delightful vein. Karachi, Rangoon, 
Jubbalpore, Calcutta, and other places have been so 
well described that they actually seem to be li 
before our eyes. Weare glad that Mr. Vijayra 
not kept his diary to himself but published i 


KI E 


CHANDRAKANTA ABHIDHAN 
Dictionary of the Assamese Lan, 
illustrations of words with 
and English. Compiled 
Sahitya Sabha. 

_ Jorhat, Assam 
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welcome this publication as one of first-rate’ 
importance in the study of a New Indo-Aryan speech. 
This is the most recent dictionary of the Assamese 
language, and by far the biggest, and arranged in the 
most up-to-date manner. In the Preface the General 
Secretary of the Assam Sahitya Sabha, Mr. Deveswar 
Chaliha (Soliha), has given an account of the previous 


We 


work in the field of Assamese lexicography. The 
English Missionary, W. Bronson, compiled the first 
dictionary of the language with the help of Jaduram 


Deka Barua over sixty-six years ago (Dictionary in 
Assamese and English, Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, 
4 Assam, 1867). After this pioneer endeavour, the late 
Hem Chandra Barua published in 1900 his Hem Kosh, 
which remained up till now the standard dictionary of 
Assamese. The number of words in the Hem Kosh is 
22,346, and considerable learning has been displayed in 
A this compilation, where English equivalents also feature. 

The present dictionary, the Chandrakanta Abhidan, 
js the third one of Assamese. This has been published 
exactly thirty-two years after the second: we have in 
Assamese a registering of the progress of the language 
by means of dictionaries after each third of a century 
from 1867. The number of words in this dictionary 
amounts to 38,819. It represents a labour by a band 
of scholars extending over eight years. 

The circumstances which made this dictionary possible 
have been narrated to Mr. Chaliha’s preface, and they 
are quite touching, bearing testimony of a bereaved 
father’s love for two young sons, the most promising 
of young men in their land. Of Rai Bahadur Radhakanta 
Sandikai’s four sons, MKrishnakanta, Chandrakanta, 
Lakshmikanta and Indrakanta, the second: and fourth 
Chandrakanta and. Indrakanta died within three weeks 
of each, both through an attack of typhoid, in August- 


four brothers’ -were away in :England` for study. 
Chandrakanta was a graduate, and: only 22 when he 
died. The parents, Rai Bahadur Radhakanta Sandikai 


mes proceeds 
were to be used for the furth peeneeyl 000 
language and Assamese MAN ARA me ame 

‘the Assam Sahitya Sabha.’ The rection 


The 


i and will. become- 
and ‘outside India, 
and Indian history 


Both Rai Bahadur Radhakanta and Mrs 


Devi Sandikai took part in the actual labour Narayani 


of com- 
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Septeniber, 1923, when the eldest-and the third of the 


' Radhakanta’ Sandikai and his wi 


WS 


ae In Public arn LASS 


piling the dictionary. No 
of the language find a places gy ie 
fable number of dialectal words Ea d 
‘words from old literature, printed aa earl 
of miscellaneous information on to: ie m MS, ie 
find a place in explaining the Wont of Various linl 
terms for new objects and ideas which collected; \ 
have found a place, as well ag a being Chi} 
expresions which are being revived oat Mont 
worthy of being given fresh currency. Or are thog 
The etymological portion relating i word: 
Sanskrit and foreign is not a very stone) S other 
dictionary, but we need not carp at it PANN w 
derivation of the Prakritic formations has n 
e Ta wordo present -the -pream A a Ram 
L r » Often insurm fh the un 
able, difficulty, which the best philological ac re i 
Europe and India is seeking to tackle. We are aln l f Ford 
grateful for what we have got, and that is sale ail ier an , 
Here we have a whole host of words, some of them Bots, on 
great value for comparative purposes, to acii ee y 
history of sister and cousin speeches like Beng 
Oriya, Hindustani, etc., made easily accessible fees 
scientific workers. | Assamese is remarkable as a Nafty used 
Indian speech which has resisted largely the impoat Elita dinr 
of learned words from ` Sanskrit. ` It has pesnij for V 
intact a large native vocabulary, and in this matafi i 
it presents a refreshing contrast with Bengali. 
Quotations from literature showing the use of wale 
are frequently given, and this largely enhances 
value of the work. Being an Assamese—Assinee 
English dictionary—its utility has spread beyond 
limits, of Assam, and scholars abroad will find it 


cularly helpful. a 
introduction by Devananda Bharati ¢ i 
of the Assamese Tange i 


Stan, 


d 
but also x i we 


HEN 


Hp Insti 
b Ocean-t 
bal i situ 


There is an 
the origin and character E 
which includes a note on the pronunciation 0) 

So far as the present-day xesources 0 
Assam are concerned, the dictionary 15 4 
performance, and: will long remain the stand 
of Assamese, which will also find a place in 
of -all interested in Indian Philology. z wita t 
the section on the Assamese language vee 
a‘scholar like -Professor Banikanta Kakall 
College, Gauhati, who has taken in ham 
his mother-tongue. The etymological 
have considerably improved in his hands. 

There is one grave omission, which Figs 
been -rightly resented in Assam: r 
actually engaged in the preparation g 
deserved to haye at least their names 
Preface,” along with the patie wh 
the work of compilation. I understan 
men were conspicuous for their 5 
connection—Mr. Kahiram Das, 3-4» Sin 
Chandra Goswami. At least 4 ap rly 
the persons whose learning and scho at 
the dictionary the fine piece © 
be attached to remedy what 
first duty of the management 
Sabha and the Sandikai Trust B 
the Chandrakanta Abhidhan. — 
Sunitl 


ar 
he Jib 


section k 


Collection, Haridwar 


conde | 3 
RE (HB INST 


’ Jd-wide Economics and 
jp Institute of mers: University of Kiel 
Lae the outskirts of the city, 
i du ae tumult, but is connected 
eas by a tramway line. Its 
are sea) in front and “Krussenkoppel”, 
s cue a a background. Attached to the 
le of thenie js the Scientific Club, which was 
tfi the Imperial Yacht Club. It was in 
im hall of this club that the ex-Kaiser of 
fany used to meet all the personalities of 
itadinner party. The same hall is used 
5 ior “Vorträge” (lectures but not university 
a which are called “Vorlesungen”) and 
miter had the honour of hearing many 
ashed men of Germany as well as of 
J countries during his stay there. One of 
$t impressive speeches 
ever heard was that 
‘fet! by Dr. Hans Luther, - 
aa Reichsbank President 
& Kanzler 1925-26) in 
P semester of 1931 
the reparation. 
act to the 
i tk ot the German 


and 
2 am proud of. 
ti that among 


oi omn, py 
© Present buildine 
Of al] ie adeanstalt” and ae 
Bata Wock Oyalties of Europe 
Riel NI When the Kaiser 
Such neighbouring 
enmark, Norway, 
3 England, used to 
ee al] the °Mpetition of Kiel. 
boats en teningrictinena 
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Kieler Harbour with their differen 
breeze. During Regatt 
all life and sensation. 
ause much of the outsiders’ 
to ftow into the pockets of its citizens 
“Kieler Regatta Woche” is still observe 
lost all the grandeur and pom 
No princes, no foreign boats come 
parts of Germany. 

the most outstanding 


t flags fluttering 
a week Kiel was 
It was a happy time for 


Kaiser’s time. 
now but the boats from all 

The Institute of Kiel is 
proof of Germany’s insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and for research work. “It might rightly be 
called the child born of 
War. It was in November 1918 that the revolution 
first broke out in the marine station of Kiel. 
wild fire throughout the whole 
monarchism in 


the- travail of the Great 


country and 


Germany. In the national congress of Weimar 


‘and it was she, 
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who had to bear the full brunt of defeat, although 


the moral victory was on her side. The people 
once so opulent, a nation once held in so great 
esteem in the eyes of the world, now lay prost- 


rate and humiliated, bereft of all its powers and 


with its resources completely exhausted. The 
whole country was in a state of confusion and 
| chaos—her foreign trade totally ruined, her 
Í agriculture neglected, and her nation-building 
| industry converted into a war-industry. After 
the declaration of the republic, Germany was 


confronted with very many problems. She had 
to re-establish her foreign trade relations, she had 
to take up in right earnest her long-neglected 
agriculture, she had to revive her nation-building 
industries. The work of rebuilding and reconstruct- 
ing was to be carried on everywhere. 

Even at this most critical juncture of her life 
Germany did not forget her duty towards the 


cause of science and culture. It was in 1919 
that an association called “Gesellschaft zur 
Foerderung der Wissenschaft” (Association for 
the furtherance of science) was founded. It 


a. 


General View of the Institute 


counts among its members ri 

influential men of Ganen : ee oem 
fion ef its members, the association bought the 
pace Pcie ccanetale” for one and one- 
fo ety ign ae and spent another million 
Of the Institate, Goheimmat por g Director 

j nra rof. Dr. Bernha 

oms, mes esta in collecting a abana 
mount trom the American millionaires by paying 


ay that country and this h 

: anc elped a f; 

ma thet -to-date equipment of the Ie ars 
e ockefeller Foundation ae 


‘ ey to the library fund. E orei 
it is a magnificent four-stori ildi 
lavishly furnished, its staircases “thicly giting 
Th the cellar is the library consisting ae se f 
two lacs of books in different languages of at 


orld, a large percentage Peins in, Buxdinlouniehs 
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ngri@olleconHenittaar which 


thousand hooks a year are ac i 
: sae E dd 
of the library. Besides that au to 
cribes to more than 3300 } e h 
periodicals and newspapers of al] qim > statig 
of the world. The number diferent og i 
On- the ground-floor are the DA 
D 


the l 
rear. stitute 1g as 
Year-books 


fp arot the time 
and the rooms of the librarian and his ee st 
The first and second floors contain mme 
rooms for professors, their assistants, tu ng acti 
classes and also the central telephone oftice efile triers sta 
Institute. On the fourth floor is situnteliki: ; 
“Wirtschaftliches Archiv” where cuttings of talens allow 
papers bearing on important economical problale smptuou 
are preserved. Moreover one can find 
materials regarding economies of all the coum i 
of the world, materials on gpa i 
of international trade asi 
as informations regarding 
important enterprises 
economical societies of the wi 
Dr. Losch who is in chig 
the Archive, spares no Jal), 
be helpful to the student 

The Institute is the! 
ideal place for the stud 
work in,  Pin-drop nai 
prevails in the wor w 
None is allowed to cain 
sort of conversation 1 


in his work n 5 
undisturbed even PY 
agency, such as, 


traffic, The lady ` 
- the hall is always ! 

him in finding 0 

in supplying im 
_he requires 10r th 
of his work. The professors, oF 
his disposal to assist him Wi; 
regarding his study. 
a wonderful view Ot T 
ideal place of retreat and 4 som 
strenuous work. 
in chat with his 
coffee or any refreshment 
The eatables and drink : 


information 


cheap in comparision with | 

pay PRU for the same m 

of the club has a key and i 

access to it, Hal ; of # 
One of the special feature a J 

its “Seminaruebungen” (tulo” ike | 

are all held in the Institutoj d 

are 
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are divided into criminal. The charge of having grievously hurt 
The xe for the beginner, the the body of the University was framed against 
students and the third him. The University of Kiel is a Corporate 
Bei the A loctorate. They are Body having tivo hundred and fifty professors 
ie? pepan dents the habit of critical as its members. Now if any of its members 
i the power of oration desires to leave it, d e, tries to dismember 
They are held it, without reasonable ground, he is naturally 


of discussion. 


iv Onee of a professor once a week liable to prosecution. The question arose 
kr the guy for two hours (6 to S P. M.). whether that member was actually a 


goed to express himself on the valuable member or only a protuberance on 
assigned to him in a clean neat the Body Corporate. The opinion of the expert 
to thirty minutes’ time. The was sought for. It was proved to the satisfaction 
ted to the free discussion of of the judge and the jurors that the member 
professor and students. The in question was really a very useful member and 
limited (not to exceed as such cannot help injuring the Body Corporate 
is given the opportunity by his removal. Now the question was raised 
aking active part in, the discussion. During whether the accused was justified in his action, 
mits stay, the “Übungen” sometimes lasted če, in leaving Kiel University. The defence 
if Of course, an interval of half an counsel argued that because Prof. Dr. Loewe 
ttings of naterms allowed, during which we were served was following a higher call, because he was 
mical protlgiamptuows supper, naturally at the cost of actuated by a higher motive of being more useful 
an find b rand sat down again for discussion to. another corporate body, because he had a 
I the cous mither two hows. These “Übungen” are brighter and happier future before him, his 


rials on gi s in bringing the students in close decision to leave Kiel was . perfectly justified. 
trade as touch with their professors. It is not The accused was declared not guilty and dis- 
egarding t that the students are invited to a charged. The band of musicians began again 
pig x ta puty by the professors in their and we lost ourselves in dancing. At 1 A m. 


Ems + 


; ee rriter F . 2 
o a Siler, can never forget many there was a pause. We, thirty in number of 
3 no pain! i Wenings he spent in these parties. both sexes, and Prof. Loewe repaired. to the ghat 
student oe ther Social functions organized either of the lake, got into some six. boats with! musical 
ih sity or the Institute oo further to  iStruments and gay-coloured paper lanterns. and 
a ihe cordial relation “between the vowed in accompaniment of the music, for an 
l the students. I would like to hour. It was a charmingly beautiful moon-lit 
i only some of those arranged by Summer night in Germany. I still, hear that 
o with which I was so intimately sweet melody of various instruments rising from 
ae considerable period of time 3 A the silent bosom of the lake and vanishing in 
e the Germen and eei the stillness of the boundless sky. When we 
in ‘hone m the University of Kie] returned to the hall, the dancing was going on 
‘ty, Be Y the then Recent ete in full ‘swing, Refreshed and ‘reinvigorated by 
ganisa > Hoeber T} Sa the lake breeze, we gave ourselves up again to 
te Ne two pi 5 he Institute , W USE, It RoS 
big festivals i the goddess of mirth and  jollity. was y 
he winter E AT in the morning that a special tram-car Coma 
shore op F e place in a café either special train) carried us back to the heart o 
or fancy ane Side of a lake, the the city. 
n the gifteSs, ball in a café of The winter festival or fancy dress balls are 
and studer ies participators saturated with the ideas of Epicurus from beginn- 
friends x i of Economics ing to end. All the formalities.and etiquettes 
e spont C VAintances. ofthe society balls are abandoned. The evening 
nico perto t in music and suits give way to fantastic as well as variagated 
ite ences by the ational costumes of the world, even the dress 
Cantan resist of an Indian Maharaja is not wanting. The 
With Summer f Some idea to ` jadies look forward with great delight to the day 


b estival of 1939 3 ` all 
rice e far 32 when they can bid good-bye to their formal b 
Fa eall” haq tree Party to dresses anid show themselves to their best 


o leave Kiel in D 2 Daere 
; h advantage appearing like so many butterties 
pasts ec flattering at haere The polite form _ of 

in A address among strangers and the less intimate, 
there” Bened x ith café situated “Sie,” is replaced by a most familiar fo 
Speed Lors PPeare i music and address “Du.” Unfortunately, it is d 
and Publi Paraphernalia to explain to my readers the rea 
n Prosecutor and and the charm the word “Du? 


ATT e 
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intimate friends; a word, not used even 
They all begin with “you 
Itis the proud privilege 
of the German-speaking people to, address their 
relatives and intimate friends with “Du.” The 
very use of the word “Du” breaks „all the 
barriers of reservation and conventionalities and 
` make the conversation among friends most. easy, 
most natural, hence most enjoyable. It is the 
key which opens one’s heart before that of 
another. A. little incident will substantiate this 
view. While dancing with a young lady ina 
faney dress ball, the writer was told by her that 
she did not very much like to go to society 
balls but she was exceedingly fond of going to 
a fancy dress ball. Being asked why she- liked 
faney dress ball so much, she said, “Well, 
because I can say ‘Dw to each and everyone.” 
It may be mentioned here that the dancing 
halls are very tastefully and artistically decorated 
to suit the occasion. 
Another most important social function of 
the Institute is the “Weihnachtsfeier”? (Christmas 
celebration) which is celebrated exclusively among 


used by f 
by husband and wife. 5 
and remain with “you. 


professors and students of Economics and 
contributes no little to cementing the friendly 


relation between the former and the latter. . The 
place of celebration is the glass verandah of the 
club. According to German custom a fir tree 
decorated with silver thread and Japanese balls 
and with wax candles burning on all its branches 
was installed in the centre. At each covered 
table round about, there used to sit one professor 
with five or six students. At first the Christmas 
songs were sung in chorus by students and 
professors. Then there used to appear the old 
white-bearded “Weihnachts man” (Christmas-man), 
none but a student in disguise, with a bag full 
of X’mas gifts; The gifts were nothing but joke 
articles and the announcement of the recipient 
of each article was hailed ‘with an outburst of 
laughter. Some entertainments in the form of a 
‘KKasperle Theater” or acting a small drama or 
of a comical performance all managed : by 
students . themselyes were also provided. It is 
needless to mention here that we were also 
treated with cakes, Sweets, nuts and drinks, all 


at the cost of our beloved di ah E 
Prof. Dr. Bernhard Harms, irector, Geheimrat 


Now I shall pass over to the activities 
armen. and. Foreign Students Association at 
the University of Kiel, meant to create better 
understanding and cultivate ` friendly feelings 

ae EA adenn and. students of all 
Arerent Countries residing .in Germany. 
TTE Tee pain. it ay te ae 
elected its president, . aisle see nous gË being 
day he left ` Kiel.: i i 
counted, among our. 
three different countries of the. 
ifferent languages 1 
mmon 


In Summer ` semester 1932, we 


World, all speakin 


ce he held to the. 
members, students of twenty- . 


but united together by the 
language—Cesmann plVie Dusadh Go kurserne oiai aa] lifo is € 


every Wednesday evening in the «g 
(students? home) “Seeburo” a Studen 
of the harbour. We arranged ommandin 
to be delivered by a professor on er for 
of the day or we spent the ae Ur 
discussion among ourselyes or a 
evening in dancing and playin ę 
games. Apat from two ig scant tly 
(one in each semester) to which all th Sach 
of the University, high Government oo} 
leading men of Kiel were invited y cag 
for excursion on foot, motor boat ex | 
inspection ot interesting places, such 8 


4 
enlie 
ay, 


press, factories, breweries, Konsum-verein (4 
: i 
stores) as well as going to theatre in comi 


panh 
It may be mentioned here that while via 
the above places we received the utmost qu} 
deration at the hand of the authorities concer} 
To mention only one instance, when yer 
to visit the head office of the “Konsum 
fuer Kiel und Umgegend”, one ofits ofa 
served as our guide. He took us froma Tef, be 
department to another, giving every explanity f 
and information we required. It was a plf Avisik 

s the absolute ` neatness and cleanlie} iP. V. K 
and orderliness observed throug 
this big establishment. We were taken as 
to the bakery, where everything 18 mà 
machinery from kneading to the wrappmg 


Here we were shown a 


in the 
dirt is not yanking : ee 
we were served with cake Pe cil 
hearts. content. ‘The utmost hygienlt © 
under which they are prepare ca reli 
were eye-witnesses, gaye us a Pet 
city of Kiel used to issue wey 
our members and also defray 

of our whole day motor bO 
motor boat excursion On © 
Germany is the most charmite 
think of, specially when Heap nd 
exclusively for a group as place 
another. A large motor, eat! 
disposal. We were leaving y 
morning, after three to four 20 
charmingly beautiful solitary 
over a mile, The water ther n 
as crystal. Seyeral hours ye an 
swimming and other SP" 1 to 
wards the afternoon We 

to “Schilksee”, a popular 
the rest of the day pass the | 
dancing. It was late 1,1m. 
used to reach Kiel. - : a ev 

I haye given here. on ated 0 
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By P. V. Kuppa Rao 
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Event 
By 8, yong Glop 
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she India 


Flight of Prithvinj f 
By M. Venkatarathın 


Rasalila 
By Venki atanarayati 
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ae 
pau GOVERN 

nstitute attached to 

J An r E Institute to the 

1g Glop cont id-econo1ny is invaliahe It 

» Rama h + Institute of its kind in 

y igs; os such keeps -itself -in 

7 and exchange of views 


ation f ; 
he leading economists but also 
unication with the authorities, 
and personalities of the whole 
ihe result that it is of inestimable 
ie to the research workers. No institute of 
‘oF possesses such a wide range of materials 
a Institute of Kiel. 

“Tfthere is any country 
ee Indians are not only 


4 
ig a50 
cal, with 


at all in this world, 
treated on equal 


Prithviraj 
nkatarathan 


oe Croomen School of Arts and 
; Tear eee annual Exhibition in 
Somat Pye under the Principalship of 
i This w Choudhury, at the School 
ridi ixhibition ïs becoming of 
oD in the cultural life of Madras. 


“te <4 exhibits i i ae 
ms mode] ings, ete, Sy Cho Bilemem 


Ustrations r 
e of S reproduced here are sufficient 


the 

a o of the work being done 
Uudents take oe The fact that each year 

vo the Fine Prominent place in the 
thy, rts Society is in itself 


ee the works of the 
chaperone given here. 
4 Colour and design 
also ‘net, ae M. Venkatarathan. 
ane a line-drawing of 
i8 method student, shoping 
a really 
enkatanara; 
l yana 
laee Ce that is Teese, Craftsmanship 
0 x; Yrical in its charm. 


. little “A vistlearilen” 
is arika” b 
Patada y trente. esPonsible for a 
Mya the fng eling a aracteristic head. 
Y Syed Frcouted a has an 

amid OF ‘aiture of the 


an altogether 
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Sar 
pidge ex pg respected, as being 
descendants of a great nation possessing the 
oldest civilization, highest philosophy and finest 
culture, then it is Germany. A deep feeling of 
sympathy for the descendants of a nation once 
so great is to be found in each and every heart 
of Germany. “Men are we and must grieve when 
even the shade of that which once was great, is 
pae away”. Wordsworth has found more 
eet E Germans than among his own 
e Any student proceeding to Europe for scientific 
study of economics cannot do better than select 
the Institute of- World-wide Economics and 
Ocean-transport in the University of Kiel. 


By ALICE E. ADAIR 


different type is the work of S. V. S. Rama Rao, 
showing how widely catholic is the training of the 
School. This impressionistic landscape is interest- 
ing on account of its combination of good 
composition and poetic feeling. ‘Evening Glow” 
is also pleasing in colour. 


Mention must be made of a beautiful head in 
clay by the Principal of the School. Sjt. Roy 
Choudhury’s portraits are well known. Un- 
fortunately, opportunities of seemg any “subject” 
sculptural works from his hands are rare. Fine 
aesthetic qualities and sound technique always 
characterize his work, but it is not always possible 
to express in portraiture the deep emotional 
content of really great art. Hence we welcome 
this expressive work, the head of a Blind Girl. 


In the crafts Section, Sjt. V. R. Chitra con- 
tinues to make new experiments, and to design 
objects which are both useful and beautiful. 
Furniture was the best represented craft. The cut- 
out design in chairs is novel, and the dark wood 
is skilfully used both in the design of the chairs 
and of the Chest which goes with them. 


The enamel and stamped leather Sections also 
showed some good work. In the ornaments both 
wired and unwired methods were used in the 
enamelling. AADO ; 

One can look forward with confidence to the 
results of the-coming-year of work in the 


School of Ariss» 7 06 © 


Giese, 
iis kate 


r es g > 
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Mrs. Ameya Kuaruy has been elected 


Commissioner of Jessore Municipality this year 


from a joint-electorate constituency of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. She is the first Muhammadan 
lady ever elected a municipal commissioner in 
Bengal, 


‘Mrs. Amena Khatun 


Max. Ron Bars 
praised in various exhibitio 


puntints hiya bəs 
ns in Calcutta. th 
Mrs. CHANpRAWATI T 

, A AKHANPAT, M. 

wife of Professor Satynvrata of Cuai Y Ban 
sity, Hardwar, has heen awarded a E 
Rs. 500 by the Hindi Sahitya Saira 
Allahabad, for her bork Siyon Ra inn 


which has been declared to be the best book of the 


_ year in Hindi i i 
y 3 in Hindi by a WOMAN: P tStblic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Hdridwehandrawatt 
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altin Be 
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ey 
duswver, 
Uitte, at 
‘the rate o 
tine, ora 


fakhao? 


a ‘allowing answers by Rammohun Roy 
ee put to him on the salt supply o 
p | be found interesting. These have 


pagal wil 

gu 
heen obl ia 
entary Papers 


ied from England from the Parlin- 
of 1831-32 (vol. xi, pp. 685-86, 
typ. No. 140) by Mr. Brajendra Sa ue AN 
ie complete edition of the ee ae 
pj Rammobun Roy to be _ publishc« 
ithe Bingiya Sahitya Parishat. It will be 
nial thit ne question was put. to the Raja 
st the practicability of manufacturing pure 
atin Bengal at such cost as to enable it to hold 
town against imported British salt. Ħad 
a question been put, we could have known 
sconsilered opinion.— Ed., M. R. 


Qustion 1. Are you acquainted with 
ttil price of salt in Calcutta and the 
bouring districts ? 
dister, The price of adulterated salt in 
ae te atte of .my departure, was 
Feo aioe seven and eight seers for 
ae Fe ip e if my memory 
Bre four and pre sa t, ise the English, 
wt 2s for nine lb ie ios Snes 
oriona p s. It was of course 
Win no), mgher in di E } 
alte, urdwan B districts sucen as 
tom the place caom ete. . more 
a the of production and sale. 
n poorer classes of natives 
a ay inn pmentioned ; been 
‘alt by its hich ee procuring a 
$n price ? 


S salt has by lo 
G 


e essary A 
y ry of li the o A 
Surrender poorest peasants 


7. 


Ni 
fy 


= 


people in 

oblio a 

cone to rhake use of 

nse o roci atively are able 
Curing: it in a purer 


". Salt asn 5 > 
es, and: ecessary 
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OF RAMMOHUN ROY TO QUERIES ON THE 
SALT MONOPOLY 


ingredients dressed with salt are used to 
season the rice and render it palatable. The 


Portrait of Raja Rammohun Roy 
Ivory Miniature. Delhi School, 19th century. (Presented 


by the Executors in accordance with the wishes 
of Sir Robert Nathan, K. C- 5. T., 6.1. E.) 


: the courfesy of the Diresfor, Victoria and 
eat Albzrf Museum, London. 


people to give up their byunyun or salun to 
procure it, and eat their rice with salt alone, 
as noticed im my reply “to the: “a ditional 


nee 
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Q.4. Do you suppose that a reduction 


v 


in the price and an improvement in the 


| quality would tend to any very considerable 


increase of consumption ? 

A. Salt being, as I already observed, 
an absolute necessary of life, is now purchased 
even by the poorest individuals, at the 
sacrifice of every other kind of seasoning and 
eatable but rice, the stuff of life. If salt 

j were rendered cheaper and better, it must 
A greatly promote the common comforts of the 
wa people. I do not know that it would 
| immediately cause a very considerable increase 
of consumption, but to a certain extent it 
would undoubtedly ; and from its cheapness, 
its use may be again extended by the people in 
seasoning the food of cattle, for which purpose 
formerly large quantities were used. The poorer 
classes at any rate would not in this case be 
compelled to sacrifice any other comfort in 
order to procure it. 

Q.5. Are you aware that the price of 
salt in England is much cheaper than in India ; 
and such being the fact, do you conceive there 
would be any objection on the part of the 
natives of India, arising from religious 
scruples, to eat salt imported from England— 
the preparation of English salt being free from 
all impurity ? 

A. I understand that the price of salt is 
here about one-fourth of what it is in India ; 


of India would be very glad to purchase 
English salt if imported ; excepting perhaps 
a very few professional Brahmuns.. The bulk 
of the people would make no distinction 
between the salt which is home made, ‘and 
that which is imported. One-fourth (if not 
one-third) of the soda-water manufactured in 
Calcutta by Europeans, is, I think, used by the 
natives residing in Calcutta and its 
suburbs ; and also a considerable proportion 
of the liquors imported from Europe. 
Q. 6. Supposing that salt from England 
d be imported cheaper than it is 
d in Bengal, do you apprehend 
would fall 


s would still be l 
to a great extent in the ues 


overnment (if it be permitted to carry on 


alt i 
monopoly in future), or by 


-latter, liable to be detained during the wom 


equally sure of regular employment 


therefore there is no doubt that the natives ` 


on OSSU Kango comann Ramer extent, by m 


farm them from Government 
e 2 

be beneficially employed in apviculy T$ 
other occupations, as gardener, ture Pipi 
servants and daily labourers. Sing Cone 
labourers among the engalese © com 
sya Ta 5 . oo) Such 
gardeners, ete. not being equal to the den 
the natives of Orissa are generally een 
to come to Bengal M great numbers tofl 
these occupations. 4 
Q. 7. Is the manufacture of Salt attend 
with any suffering to the persons engard 
in it, from exposure to unwholesome situ, 
and tigers; and do you consider themi 
better or worse condition than the i 
employed in agriculture ? | 
A. Since the —sunderbuns have bahag Mintii 
partially cleared, the danger from tigers is off sre the | 
I y , 8 g gres the | 


considerable. But the molungees suffer chié pen 
e bal 


and the rest | 


to continue during the manufacturing susi 
The agriculturists are better situated than W 
molungees in respect both to health adi 
personal freedom, from not being, like 14 
the agriculturists a 4S" p. 1 
= and wae) Gra 

moll." 


season, though 
Q. 8. Are you of opinion that th Ke 
gees are liable to ill-usuage from the sui" 
nate officers of the salt agencies? er: 
A. . In proportion as the head ms) 
suffer extortion from the 
indemnify themselves by 
inferior molungees in respe 
allowed to them, and the work 
them. 
Q. 9.° Have not regula 
of,late years to protect the mo, aa 
A. Regulations have bee 
combinations of officers, superio 
render them almost inoperative nder 
of the insuperable difficulties Fs 13 fin 
humble individual generally la i ose OE 
vouring: to get redress against and int 
or superior to himself in werin 
as already explained in ™Y í 
“Judicial Queries.” .. the £ 
Q. 12. To what extent 18 |. 
Bengal monopoly adulterate 
the consumers ? 
_A. : The adulteration 0% ” 


defra ing d 
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tigers is uff gras the political and 0 i 
id qorines of Gujarat from the earliest times 
‘hy te battle of Panipat (A. D. 
Kiel very important from a historical point 
fa the author 
ally was he 
piia of which either 
mb tok part, and thus made history. The 
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pg it OV 


SOME 
Jf of earth, until, instead 
i e resembles the earth 
Persons in comfortable 
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purchase it already refined, often at double the 
common price; but the poorer classes cannot 
aiford the expense of either. 


London, March 19, 1832. Ramumonun Roy 


SOME CBSERVATIONS ON THE “MIRAT-I-AHMADI” 


By 


Mintii-Ahmadi is a remarkable work ; it 
statistical history of the 
1761). It is 
narrates events of which 
eye-witness, but in the 
he, his father, or 


an 


t special pains to observe “that he has 
“fl events of which he was an eye-witness, 
l doubt* and partiality, without favour or 
i È 3 Persian Toxt Pars I, Volume 

riental Series’, and therein 


yalue, 


if 3 i i 

th a His Highness 
, overnment ver 
Ming ont the i 


the Maharaja 
generously under- 
work in its present 


S XXX, xxx clii 
il ga J : XXXIV, xliii l, Gaekwad’s 


Oriental scholars 
very few copies} 


= aS not done so 
5 a Passages and verses. 
m lts entirety it would 


is o te m writing this 
ly. De Bet of a larger 


translates the 
follows, as 


l what 
e author y 


i but th “With 


concealed 
lt proper 
in narrating events 
to relatives 


As 


© XXXIV 


DIVAN BAHADUR KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERI m.a, LLB. 


of transcripts of the book were available, — 
the larger number being full of errors, copyists’ 
mistakes and incomplete,—writers on the history of 
Gujarat have not failed to make extensive use of it. 
No translation however of the complete work exists. 
Dr. Bird has translated a small portion of Part J, 
Sir E. ©. Bayley has also made use of that 
portion. There is a Gujarati translation made 
by Pathan Nizamkhan Nurkhan of Part T 
(1913) and the Khatimah (1919). Part IT how- 

ever, which is by far the most valuable section 


of the Mirat has not been translated ‘into 
Enelish,* though Mr. Seddon promises “to 
attend to it later on.” (p. xi, Foreword: 


Supplement; Volume xliii, Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series). All the same’ it has been extensively 
utilized, for the contents of the different Volumes 
of the Bombay Gaxeteer, (Volume I, Part I, 
and also those relating to Ahmedabad, Surat 
and Cambay),—the basis being Col. Watson's 
translation of the ee part i ai erie 
rvine 1 Mughals, has also based — 

Irvine in fae apren Vill, Vol Il, Mabrattas 


portion ter : kat 
i jarat, . 155-215. sections 47 to 68 (Ed.— 
of oe Bae by Sir_J. Sarkar on this part 


of the Mirat-; Sir J. Sarkar has also made 
* » writer of this paper , has translated the 
whole ay Part II into OUTAN and it is bein 
published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society © 
‘Ahmedabad. The first two-hundred pages are already 
one This excellent summary suffers in places on 
account ofthe inaccurate text from which it w 
made, and also from want of knowledge of 
correct: names of the places and men referred to 
original. For instance, ; Pie! 
tres on p. 17, Vol. If, the name of he Ma 
is more probably Naynidh Ra and B! hi 
is the Faujdar ot Dholka an t J 
This mistake of calling 
repeated all throughou 
Patia is the agent 3 
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great use of it in his various works, The part and poroye was very general 
containing the Khatimah—concluding portion— pye W ere those on a ma 
is translated into Gujarati by the same Mahom- Persian text Vol. L. corresponding to a i 
medan translator as of Part I and into English %7 of the Supplement, Vol. Xue gp 
by Syed Nawab Ali and Mr. Seddon and published Gaekwad s Oriental Series. lg |: 3 sare 
as Volume XLIII of the Gaekwad’s Oriental It is. indeed very gratify ant ii 
Series. et, the particulars So labouriously 
The Gujarati :Translation of the Khatimah author—who by instinct was a ( 
suffers from all the faults of an incorrect two hundred years ago, bear 
original text. The later English one is indeed the | subject-matter of his treatise shoul 
of a very high order, but as “in parts the Original utilized in a British Indian court na 
has heen freely rendered, and in parts it has support of one’s claim as reliable and athe 


been condensed” (p. xiii Foreword), it does not Neither in style nor in cleo 
offer as much help to the general public as a language could the Mirat be comparal 
close or literal translation would. well-known standard historical works like n 


A curious example of this drawback came to Ruxat-us-Safa or _ the Habib-us-Siyar je" 
the notice of the writer of this paper a couple language is not the language of a write ip 
of years ago. Government wanted to acquire and bred in Persia, It is that of one who kel 
and declare by the help of the Civil Court the a scholar and a close student of Pers 

E private property of a certain gentleman an still not been able to shake off the influen: 
ancient monument under the Ancient Monu- the language spoken round about him, an 
ments’ Preservation Act (VII of 1904) in the therefore got affected—may be imperg 
city of Ahmedabad, and had issued a notification by the Hindustani idom, by the turn and phy 
for that purpose, pointing out that the property of that language. Indeed, to one who hsm 
was the same as that described on p. 31 of the the above-mentioned standard works, it tye 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Ahatemah (Karimi Press edition) some time and study to make oneself fm 
vix, the tomb of Shah Ghazni near the with the style and idiom of the authord 
Raikhad Gate. The party affected contended Mirat. This was, however, inevitable # 
that the property he possessed was on Jamalpur Ferishta has not been able to steer clea 
Road and not a tomb but a Roza and therefore it. ad 
the notification would not apply to him. The In addition, the factor common w 
present writer was asked to make a transla- writers—padding the text with vera oti 
tion of the various relative passages bearing on the style stilted—what Dr. Bird calls mah pipes 
the question ; that is, those relating to Shah by a number of quotations from the Hol") 

Bhikhan, Shah Ghazni and Shah Aliji. It was (Koran) is not absent from his work. y 
pointed out that two translations, one in 7. The same learned translator f ia i 
Gujarati and the other in English, already his estimate of Mahommedan Historians 
existed and a fresh translation was not the fact, that “they genera 

Gate He was told in reply that the of the reader by too minu 

Guim umnlalon yas nol slable® and chy and Pales of narra 
Ae aigish translation omitted certain things} relieving the fatiguing sameness 0 


he ¢ 


read Talab, the usual camping ground. of by the more pleasing and i 
armies approaching Ahmedabad. of the individual character, O 


etal 181, Basu is the town of Vaso near domestic manners of a peor 


a aoe E the fing referred to as “babura’? 
he Gujarati word “Vero”, whi i 
j , Which on account in some places 


from the present-day 
anouncing transfers 0 


should be Ganga Das. printers mistake in so far as Shab G 
aa weed in North India, while hah Š Ghazi. There is i 2 È 
5 a i }. er 0. 
aR I Comet ty Ohana as agen, Yh 
fi. Seman Gujarati is Darya would then be Gaon=Gam, a Y! 
pics tas, * Shah Bhikban’s buria, 3 
. o the js § to be 
a appreciating his Diyan eeeeuet OF Shah Alii, mog on the es/as wanslate 
Gantt cere of Shaikh ae peny oe Ue oka ete Jaboured 2 
in its place. Shah Ghazni that of most Mahommedan a al. 
=} For instance, in Preface, Dr. Bird’s History Gh a 
Aliji (p. 57) the name of h verbosity, it is rather less | 
tuated which is d us tomb others, 


3 dene Ga 1 of the Preface D. 
1 Kenai ale tien, Haridwar 


1e who thf 
of Persian | 
Influence 


im, and i 


f Company's 
ifs at Bombay and in England. 
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soME OBSERVATIONS ON THE “MIRAT-I-AHMADP; 


to another or their 
d 4 of Part II, 
Gaekwad’s 
story is so 


As 2 
in the chronicle 
being the ambitious 
Merchant Prince, 
‘a lali, for found- 

i for fou 
i town of his own near Surat, and 
; the schemes and 


wrlihe ` 
cad end both of sC Se 
ie aa other the ambition of Syed 
and the part 


Governor, f r 
the’ English factory 


f Surat, one 
the 


very 
a comparison of the 
sas set out by the author with those set 
the correspondence now published of 
local officers at Surat with 


Silly, for those incidents which relate 
* Marathas, the authenticity of each and 
rir rem can be tested, and its accuracy 
: Biel ttt is found in the ample 
‘ue aero as to the history of those 
i K ished Marathi Records, Bakhars, 
ie early days of their rule. 
sel ie i places ` the narrative is 
me fe human touch : the author 
x en a stranger’s detached point 
€ in Gujarat and felt for 
with them. 


xh 
D 


suffered 


bate (Vero) 
p 1 ahom- 

T the inhabitants 

n ame equally between 

Se a a elan Hakems. 

D the a e. Marathas, he ver 
Sa at date puntion in one’ AA 
‘li Ahmedabad "E _they established 
nin 3 ujarat) and neyer 


O impartial; 
apar ; 3 
R tho k partiality Which he 
ti by Weed, on ae. Ct the edifice of 
br ting m in the the Whole, very well 
Midelg, Me Narrative, Whereas in 
indus called, 


People), ete, 
ounce Very restrained 

id and never once 

np down by him, 
arts the ‘severe 
Women, padis purchasing 
Mmmedang, ees to the 
a view to 


tention to 
tom th 
© Paper 


remove them to Jodhpur 
Hinduism, in retaliation 
been. captured and taken 
being converted to Islam in the time of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb*, he takes care to see that 
not even one harsh word escapes him. 

Very few Mahommedan authors give such 
details as the author of the Mirat does, as to 
the why and wherefore of the composition of 
their books. Dr. Bird has translated the auto- 
biographical part of the Preface giving the 
genesis of the writing of the book. Unfortunately, 
it 18 not a translation of the entire Preface and 
not even a close translation. For this reason the 
full force of the authors object is not brought 
out. It seems he had written a far more 
ambitious work containing not only the Rules 
and Regulations of the Finance and Revenue 
Departments of the Imperial and Provincial 
Governmenis, but also a treatise solving the 
riddle of the difference between the Fasli and 
the Hijri eras; and in the elucidation of which 
he had passed Jong sleepless nights}, burnt the 
proverbial midnight oil; in addition he had 
narrated the political history of the province; it 
details also the difficulties he had to contend with 
in collecting the materials for his work, and specially 
makes mention of Mithalal Kayastha, whose valuable 
services were lost to him when most wanted. 
He narrates as to how he had to content 
himself with a restricted field of work, which 
did not give full play to his aspirations, resulting 
in the production of the present chronicle, 
Concluding the historical part of his work,-> he 
writes that he is conscious of the shortcomings 
of his work, and that he would haye liked to 
proceed further after narrating the events relating 
to the movements of Surajmal Jat, and that if 
God granted him life and if he could procure 
peace of mind, he would write out a secon 
volume commencing with the accession to the 
Gadi of the then auspicious weno of Delhi, 

apparently that was not to be. — 
pare was 7 poet himself and in the body 
of tbe book one comes across verses composed 
by him. He was a deep student of the Koran, 
and well-versed in Mathematics also. His zeal 
for learning was so keen that he never missed 
any source of information which would add to 
his stock of knowledge. Folklore he did not 
despise and the contents of the volume OF 
Khatimah (Volume L of the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series) speak most eloquently as to how vas 
must have been his reading and how vast 
number of the persons from whom he must haye 
collected information embodied in that co 


tion. i 


and convert them to 
of the Hindus having 
away from Jodhpur for 


* Page 146 
Gackwad’s Orienta 
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Though, out of modesty, he styles himself ranks of the best Indian historian 
at the end of his work* a “Heech Madan’—an eat equal, and that his historica,“ Wèl 
ignoramus,—the opinion of all those who have ability were in no way inferior tọ any R 
gone over the three sections of the work, would [Paper read before the Arabi OF ths 
undoubtedly be that he is fit to stand in the of the Seventh Indian Orena Ga 
č Ded 


i 
z at Baroda in December 193: ren 
* P, 612, P rt 11, Volume XXXIV, Persian Test, ship of Aga Pour-e-Daood] > under the het 
í Gackwad’s Oriental Serics. 


4 KESHUB CHUNDER SEN TO MISS MANNING 


[This letter has heen communicated by Mr. for a copy of Tree and Serpent We mks 3 
Karunaketan Sen, He got it from Mrs. Lawrence, Jately presented to me, and also forth 
who is a grand-niece of Mrs. Manning.] wish she is said to 


have expressal afu 
days before her death to meet the expens} g 
Colootola, Calcutta. publishing my lecture on “Native Faféuve w 


10 May, 1871. Improvement” at the Bengal Social S itering | 
Association. I had calculated upon, havi Treland h 
Dear Miss Manning, pleasure of seeing her again in this wm) tr sue 


I heartily sympathize with you in the the event of my paying a second w peel 
heavy trial aida BG quite unexpectedly England. But Providence would net pee 
befallen you. I do not know how to express my She has been removed by the aie: Hah i 
sorrow for the loss we have all sustained in the the Father to her true anc ie lind ts 
death of your excellent mother. Not only as a Her soul is resting chegrin he ows ant ti 
kind personal fiend but as a sincere well-wisher All-merciful—away from ie ey pins 
of our country she won my affection and esteem, OË this world. The maoe f of 0 
although my acquaintance with her extended appeared lately in the co TE Jishna | 
overa very short period. I always deemed it a The, Indian Mirror. | The sae rene T 
great pleasure to bein her company and to leading daily paper In Poe «A them} Bint 
listen to all that she had to say on religious this morning a short artiae rel phical = 
and social subjects. Her work entitled Ancient giving an interesting biogral 
and Medieval India is a standing monument Mrs. Manning. d best wishes 4E nnes 
of her love for this country and its people ; With kindest regards ano pnection h 
while her zealous efforts in behalf of the London success of your efforts m me 
Branch of the National Indian Association London Indian Association, 
gave her last days a peculiarly Indian interest, 
which we shall always gratefully remember. 
Personally I am under great obligations to her Keon 


J remain 


: sio 
y one Bch 


ACO 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
Yee * 


gosomc GysTEM INHERENTLY UNSOUND 
ppoNOMC * 

of Parliament separated for the 
ess with the subject of unemploy- 
in their minds. Tt had 
time during 


EMBERS 
Paster ree r 
ppermost 2 
aina the whole of their 
slat week of the sitting. 
‘pis safe to say now that a change has come 
ye public thinking In the matter. For some 
‘ais as the unemployment figures have been 
illic, and the Depression has seemed at last 
jh lifting, it has been hoped in many 
puters that things were righting themselves and 
ewe were muddling through somehow. This 
f dering belief was encouraged by the fact that 
d had undoubtedly weathered the Depresson 
successfully than any other country. 
Bit even the most superficial examination of 
in our big industrial 
( woes to counteract any optimism. 
Perea to realize that the fall in 
sin, foures aoa merely means that the 
hae Ta ae a ling off. But when the 
tian SAR problem remains incapable 


erciful hi 
-lasting 2 


tisha 
“has rep P i 
at oe of course has always 
unsound, R economic system 1s 
pia y eet) 9 ooner or lat z E 
shes {i enterprise ater, it says, 
wishes mds ye ee is bound to choke up the 


‘on Wey ol excha : 
ction ap ea the age 2nd defeat itself. But 
P tip iege ne ongholds of conservatism 
rem ei Most bike ae to say the same 
y ection Striking articl č 5 5 
it the other Fas icle appeared in this 
ay in the Morning 


EE Nosony’s Busness 
salem 228 ob 
Whe Plo Observed i 

| ia ad at has aaa t the reduction 
EV pe fact ouched the real 


Mle y remai 

a in thi uns that “near 

p tha the etc nay are still Be 

wrge areas and 

ay ee nd great 

anote,” ar enjoyed little ona 
+ Bro 2s 

an Ployment ” g it asked, “for hoping 

i] 5 1 

He t hich 5 pace will fall below 


Ou 
t that stantate. a 
thing hag Lifftentt to 

: Courpeslo 


occurred 


avoid the 
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NATION AL AND INTERNATIONAL FOOLISHNESS 
By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


hope?” — 


‘Then comes the most significant part of the 
article : 

“It is nobody’s business to create openings for 
the unemployed, and the mechanism for creating 
such openings has yet to be provided. Unless, 
therefore, we take steps to establish the mechanism 
we are likely to be faced with a permanent 
problem of unemployment. 

“The question is worthy of study whether with 
this end in view and with the object of securing 
the maximum national prosperity, it may not be 
necessary to undertake a thorough reorganization 
of our productive system, and seek in co-operation 
within and between industries the solution of 
problems with which free lance competition can 
never hope to cope.” 

This calls for comment. In the first place, 
if it is nobody’s business now to create openings 
for the unemployed, that is entirely the fault of 
the National Government. The Labour Government 
set up the Unemployment Grants Committee, which 
stimulated employment by making grants for 
suitable productive undertakings. But the 
National Government abolished the Unemployment 
Grants Committee. Also it will be recalled how, 
at the World Economic Conference last summer, 
the National Government crabbed all proposals 
for remedying unemployment by institulimg a — 
programme of public works. 


No PLAN 


the select circles catered 
Post that there is an 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, the 
author of The Good Com anions and the solid 
embodiment of the mid Je classes, has been 
touring England. And heis telling the middle 
elasses, in his new book, that some of the towns 
he visited in the North “looked much worse to 
him than some of the French towns he saw at 
the end of the War, towns that had been occupied 
by the enemy for four years.” 
“ And he asks indignantly : 
“Why has there been no plan for these a 
these people? The dole is no part of a | 
it is a mere declaration of intellectual i 
“The whole thing is unwortt 
country that in its ti 
some noble creative 
ashamed of ourselve 
Natit 
f 


But it is not only in 
for by the Mormng 
awakening in progress. 
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had absolutely nothing to suggest—except allot- 
ments and gardens as aids to securing the 
greatest degree of satisfaction and content! He 
seemed to go out of his way to communicate a 
spirit of hopelessness and helplessness. 


Wacrs HALveD Wurre PAID 


Consider the case of Jarrow for instance. 
This was formerly a prosperous shipyard town of 
| 82,000 inhabitants. But today, according to the 
| Times, there are 75 men out. of work for every 
25 working. And all the comfort Mr. Runciman 
| can give Jarrow is to suggest that Palmers 
| shipyard, which was one of the largest in the 
| country but is now in the hands of the Receiver, 
i should be put up for sale as a convenient site 
| for other industries ! 
| What comfort, one wonders, can the miners 
a of South Wales expect from the National Govern- 
| ment? In that same debate on unemployment 
Mr. Dagger, the Member for Abertillery, pointed 
out that the miners wages had exactly halved 
during the past years. In 1924, the total wages 
paid to them was £46,000,000. In 1932 these 
South Wales miners received only 623,000,000. 
One of the troubles of our present system is 
of course its finance. Industry depends upon 
credit and credit is given by the Banks and—as 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole pointed out in a recent 
broadcast debate--the prosperity of the City is 
not unfortunately the same thing as the prosperity 
of the country. We have seen this all through 
the Depression, when Industry has languished 
but the Banks haye been choked with deposits 
awaiting “safe inyestment.” The Banks concern 
themselys solely with profits, though Industry 
may be panting for life, 


Maxine Morr Curar COMPETITION 


This worship of profits is i i 
Ti i s playing hayoc 
our lives. Everyone ‘snows that the ae of cat 
“ar Eastern markets is causing great unemploy- 

cotton 


3 supplied “ 
two textile mills” aa acomplaie 


pens its install 
near future, then, we ma 
suffer from still severer eum S 
; ve East—and this stab in the back 
Bee ai e to people at home, to capitalists 
; 0 take no thought for anything but th, 

to be grabbed a ji; grefits 


ation.” 


t the momen 


“DAMNABLE WASTE” 


ion for profit—instead of for use— 


à £ ost tragic absupsitiessomin, Gitleu! 


Kgadti Golleciopitidiiowar  — 


while ago the City page of a Lond 
came out with the head; 


loge 


¢ ng “Bright 
Coffee Growers.” A closer eco.” 
text revealed that prices 


To maintain 


“sacrifice 
That is, no less 
crop was being 
destroyed. 


than 40 Der 
( leliberately 


Listen to the Dean of Canterbury 
subject and then ask what sort of ; | 
we put up with it: 
“You must get hold of this horrible sini I? 
fact and visualize it. Suppose you stool « fenpetton 
London Bridge and saw : ‘ak to the 


a man raise alofi 
roughly as much as yeh) 
it from the parapet im [bs ‘protect 
the Thames. If you we m objection 
would say, “That is a damnit t oiher,” 


ica) aa 
the seconds, he j Yala 
bag a second, on to ihe wates 7 aeua 
doing it day in day out, hie}® matier. 
through the whole of the 24; dilijStin wou 


sack of coffee, 
yourself and then fling 
the dark waters of 
half a man you 
waste.’... 
“Supposing, however, 
wrist-watch ticked off 
similar bags, one 
and never ceased 
by hour 


Weighing 


that as quickly as 


G 


while the spring flowers bloomed, while ii i New 7 
summer suns glowed, while the autumn lansik Zalar 


fell; threw away the bags as the days and we} Brit 
and months passed, one bag a second fo a Ing reph 
solid months on end, that is the, desi hive inti 
deemed necessary io ‘save’ the coflee imiti | 

Brazil...” 


+ is ouh i 
And of course, as the Dean points o 


has been the same story with tea. 
“the tea producers of India, Ceylor 
Dutch East Indies, received ot i 
their crops by a weight of 121,000,000 
amount would have filled every larder 1 
and Wales with 12 lbs. of tea.” 


It is a curious thing, that all 
brought to our attention © 
restriction or destruction of go 4 
concerned with food. Tea, coffee, < 


tod 
bacon, potatoes, milk, oranges ise, is go | 
restricted. The same process, of ee 
on with other primary pr ee 
materials. But it seems as! i 


mace) Sagal a 
system, which has always prided 7 ant 
a thing apart from humane eae over 
be judged by them, was at i jiti 
itself in such a way as to ma 
its destruction at the hands pA 
For years it has dinned into 


: D 
the non and vaen of a 

was only a commodity to 3 
like any other commodity. Now 


that their food also is only i X Í 
bought and sold like everyt ne oyisió! 
But to the common man ihe a f 
has always had a divine sa) 
this day our daily bread”). Ap 
on the peoples food may ee 


wns BREAKING DOWN 
‘REEMENTS 
a AGR 


th our food, of course, began 
y 


raw 


wi ante et ene 
pierferen c? ‘onference. [The Agreements 
Oitawa, al Government entered into 

i 


if neers ions 
Ny ahi Dominions ! 
ih the inter-Imperla 


were supposed to open 
| relations. But it 


wi . i 

ary in} at se + ot; 

aar e PEA needed a very ee. prope 

Operating | ll that the Agreements might | in a 

A of tfa ell he a new cause for inter-imperia 
vanton; ut KADI 

Otawa Agreements reduced dairy 

| oe, foreign countries SO as to favour 

had wo from Australia and New Zealand. 

been a greatly intensified 

the Dominions. It matters 


where the competition 
Agriculture 


parapet mi : o i 
{ you ne} pabjection in reason for protecting him against 
a damni t other,” 
| The Agreements lapse in November 1935. And 
it is hinted they will not be renewed. 
Zealand has been making overtures in 
{È mate, She has asked whether Great 
lifin vould maintain the free market here 
Xw Zealand dairy produce if, in return, 
lind makes heavy reductions in her 
nf i ete Faas But she has received a 
destructii fi wi Ps Ne Dominions Secretary is said 
ce trale a ame that the proposed tariff reduc- 
| Bat outweigh the severity of the 
: experienced by British farmers 


ints ouh | Me to the S 2 
Tast yat fea Ner Zoals 1 wy imports of dairy produce 
ib hae o4 and Australia,” 


ckly as E 


he 


p and HEY it has 
Ts reti M Confer ee long to unmask the 
Ibs. She 4] months +, |’ © Were held up for months 


a Trade 


eat || ite m r Sar 
a Engl ete With Bree negotiations for 
Ve ae commit- 


to because of our 
Bennetg, a Prime Minister, 
Í y Tyee same Government 
val power pa po cements, one wonders, 
ember nev, © there to face the music, 


3 next vegy 
D fo ee year when the Agreements 
~~ r repudiation? ~ 


, exam È, ti But 
5 want fa 8 in fop th 
eem 10 ky 

sar, W fin 
ar bens 
9 ally, 
eed | 


UTS UNNECESSARY 
atag the Chancellor of 
vk lus o eed that there 
Oped there h Tete This is 
the 
nome of hose “cuts? made in 
mee adl e teachers, the Civil 
aeu, this of the 
shows 


it 
th Ni 

NW) y De 

te 


> 
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E e Government 
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Depression. Not only have their incomes been 
reduced, they have had to pay through the nose 
also in the indirect taxation of their food and 
clothing. ‘The Budget accounts show £179,177,000 
received in respect of Custom duties. Four- 
fifths of these duties were paid by the working 
classes. And the consumers have also had to 
pay an: extra six millions a year for bread 
because of the wheat subsidy, to say nothing of 
the staggering increases in bacon prices. 

But it is not only on the grounds of equity 
and humanity that the cuts should be restored. 
A restoration would be of the greatest assistance 
to trade. There are indeed strong reasons for 
believing that it would help recoyery far more 
than would a reduction in Income Tax. The 
unemployed spend their benefit on food and 
clothing and so employ countless thousands of 
other working men. ; 

And now just a word about this Budget 
surplus. On every hand we shall be told that 
this is the largest surplus for ten years and a 
great feather in the cap of the National Govern- 
ment. But is it really ? On the face of if the 
year shows a surplus of over thirty-one millions. 
In fact, if the commitments to the United States 
made on our behalf by Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
and the Tory Government had been met, there 
would be no surplus but an actual deficit. 
Allowing for the token payment, we owe America 
on the year £35,000,000. And if the Socialist 
Government had proposed to default to our 
creditors abroad, what an outery there would haye 
been! We should have been told that the 
Socialists were ruining the credit of the country. 


Arr SCARES 


Perhaps we might just glance for a moment 
at a Disarmament matter, There has been a 
great campaign recently in the Rothermere 
newspapers to work up an Air scare. And it 
has been followed of course by an increase in> = 
our Air estimates—while the price of aviation 
shares has, in some cases, doubled, 

In the current issue of the League of Nations 
journal, Headway, a most interesting reply is 
made to Lord Rothermere. The point is: who is 
our potential enemy in the air? Russia, the 
United States and Japan are ruled out 
because of distance. “A recent Italian formation 
flight to America has shown the immense 
difficulties to be overcome by a fleet of planes 
in crossing the Atlantic.” 

Who is the enemy in Europe the 
answer is, of course, France. But. 
shown over and over aga 
security above every 0 
Lord Rothermere — 
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our part would lead straight to an armaments 
race with France. 
But there is another point—and this is not 


mentioned by the Headway article—of which 
has recently reminded us 


\ Gir Norman Angell ndec 
“France,” he writes, “the strongest Air Power 


in the world, has offered to scrap her air arm if 
we internationalize civil aviation and establish 


Tue Sugar Excise Dury BL 


HE proposal of the Finance Member to 
impose an Excise Duty of Re. 1-5 per 
ewt. (Annas 15-£5 per maund) _on ‘all 

sugar produced in any factory in Bztish India -” 
on or after April 1, 1934, was most unfavourably 
received by the Indian Press. WVehement protests 
were recorded by the sugar manufacturers and 
the bill was referred to the Select Committee, 
which has just produced its reports. 

The Excise Duty as originally proposed 
(Re. 1-5 per cwt.) is estimated to yield about 
Rs. 147 lakhs out of which it is proposed to 
set aside an amount equivalent to 1 anna per 
cwt, representing about 7 lakhs, as a fund to 
be distributed among the Provinces where white 
sugar is produced for the purpose of “assisting 
the organization and operation of co-operative 
societies among the cane-growers so as to help 
them in securing fair prices, or for other pur- 
poses directed to the same end.” The Finance 
Member trusts that as a result of the legislation 
“the immediate position of the cultivators 
will be protected” and “the measurement of 
rotection which will remain is sufficient to 
allow all reasonably well-organized factories a 
f margin, of profit after paying a fair price 
the cultivator and--in the long run, th 
Ss ; 4 , the 

ry will enjoy a more healthy life and 
h if this change is made now than if the 
excessive duty is allowed to continue.” 

ill shall apply to all factories in British 
here sugar is produced and where s 
p y such factory in the manufacte s 
of any commodity other than sugar (ol ae 
“Factory” is defined in the usual way ee ee 
“any premises wherein or within the pr Hee 
of which, twenty or more workers oie 
or were working on any day of the dre TAR s 

opts. Tt i ue possible that it = 
to factories other than  sugar-p) br 
but the Bee CD 
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| 
a small air police; and has ind 
forgo the latter condition if et Offered y 
control of civil aviation is thorough-gonne üm] i 
Sees CNOugh"l 
But, as a country, “a 
a law unto ourselves 
judge in our own case. It is 
internation! matters as it would he jy 
a private citizen in national matters, 


we seem 


to whe 
and to be prefer bey 


prosecutor q 


as tutile a 
Dee 
n the Case i 


kugli 
te capital 
is given by clause 11 to the Governor-Generbis | 0% 


Council to make rules under the Act Tops! an 
owners of factories and sellers of sugar mF" aa 
latter 


be asked to furnish informations requirel bj 
such rules, to keep appropriate records anl if 
make returns in manner prescribed by the ralet 
No person is allowed to issue any sugar oip 
of a factory except in accordance with thy : 
provisions of the rules (cl. 5). Clauses 7,8, Me j} 
provide penalty for evasion of duty or na E fill te 
to supply information, for issue of sugi ay Eut arailal 
factory in contravention of Clause 9 and for ay” ala 
breach of rules made under the Ac a 
penalty in each case is imprisonment whi 
may extend to six months, or fine) wo 
extend to one thousand rupees or both. +4 
From 1908-09 to May, 1925, the impo oh 
sugar was on ad valorem basis. a the th 
the duty has been specific. In 1931, per ok 
Board recommended a duty of ve and BS 
(=Rs. 5-5 per maund) for seven ae eight J 


the 


per cwt. (=Rs. 410 per er ) iat 
-) ole ; on dec = 
more. It also recommen “al below 


per cwt. should immediately 


for cane should be annas 
recommendations regarding te 
effect to by the Sugar Industry 
of 1932. ‘There is a provision 1 
that if foreign sugar is impen u 
India at such a price that ti insu 
(Rs. 7-4 per cwt.) proves 1 i 
Governor-General may “nerens, 


such extent as he thinks a 
1931, an emergency surciite 


was imposed making the 
per ewt. (Rs. 6-105 per boli 
present bill proposes to. ae i 
‘As Java Sugar sells in Caleutt 


ie 


the total import duty 

thot duty, owt (Rs. 5-11 per 

a i He Tariff Board recom- 

poling © Pe ill aims at reducing 

refer ben fel! The Pio this level by imposing an 

atone site OT ifference 

Sc Bee +, the differ 

Secutor ayip, i gahe aA per ewt. Was recommend- 

u a ny ff Board on certain suppositions. 

E i s. 4-3-2 per maund 


argin 0 
f the cane. 


become at 
fe o that the actual margin has come 
fH ui Rs. Be? per maund. If an excise 
Bel at annas 15-45 per maund, the 
‘a futher comes down to Rs. 2-7-5 only 
“ch if the manufacturing cost and over- 
| charges are deducted, the balance left is 
raul to cover even the minimum return 
kapital invested. ; ; 

Imaga is at present selling at Rs. 10-1 
snl and Cawnpore sugar at Rs. 9-5. If 
ilis carried, the former will sell at Rs. 10-7 
maund.* If we 


nt 


p ocos 
g, molasses 


Cenerin 

Act. Th 
sugar my P 
required by) 
yrds and t 
y the rale 


E 
sn 
= 
2 
= 
in 
m 
S 
7 
= 
gel 
oO 
tr} 


a 
3 lor 


recommendation of 
sell adopted, the Cawnpore 
7,8, GIE M sell at Rs. 10-1 which is more reason- 


i 
Tk ful K 4 . 

sugar eRe a of the Select Committee reports 

md uel ead at the time of writing but the 

Act sil taf wo, Shows that the Majority are in 

ae n uit ting the excise duty to Re. 1 

which BY}, Nt imposing s P x : 
Khana fnctory duty of annas 10 per 


ort duy hy Sher hand, is We pe ape Minority, 
ro hs Orig] es avour o e r i 
e R (Re, 1-5 “por “cig ion 
Ne r oit A Hel that Ny as from August 1. It 
s Bh, antago ra Government would take 
5 n OND 
enactment once of opinion and. 
it mal : the original bill in 
9 anil of Gin 
of Sep Sir „George Schuster is 


18, 
It isa comnion 


od. i i 
} l i 


Wi i 

` sto achieve eyen this. 
Ne same p2 Protectionist policy, 
sees Ime look forward to a 

ke hat is tt ul 
aid fo 1 ne price 
i cha a Protection. Having 
su o 3 . . Q 
a bane te agar, it is not fair 


Sugar industry for 
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e hy the 
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th Pond less that the pri e duty. In 
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The argument of Sir George that the excise 
duty is designed to put a stop to the “danger of 
over-production which might in the long run 
bring disaster” does not seem to be very strong. 


It is only in 1935 that for the first time the 
production . of sugar is going to equal the 
consumption in India, so that the problem of 


over-production need not be seriously considered 
for some time more. The proper way to tackle 
the problem would be either to restrict the 
cultivation of sugar-cane or to restrict the 
activities of the mills. But at present, the number 
of well-established mills is far too small to 
manufacture the cane into sugar. Most of the 
mills are mere infants less than two years old 
and is it not strange that instead of “nursing” 
our infant firms, we are trying to throttle them 
with excise duty even before the industry has 
had the chance of establishing itself? ‘This is 
a contradiction which the official explanation has 
failed to resolve. 

The magnitude of the reaction that a high 
restrictive duty will produce on the industry 
can be estimated when we remember that the 
sugar industry gives employment to about a 
lakh of factory workers, . represents investment 
of no, less than 20 crores of rupees and provides 
the means of subsistence of 15 million cultivators 
throughout India. We have also to note that 
Jaya is carrying a huge stock which, if released 
in the Indian market, would definitely harm the 
Indian. industry, if not altogether kill it. Tf in 
addition Java goes off the Gold Standard, the 
result will be all the more disastrous. ` 

We have one further remark to make. We 
do not know how the Local Governments will 
regulate the selling price of sugar. There are 
at present no sales societies or co-operative 
societies particularly meant to serve the interest 
of the cane-growers. The existing co-operative 
societies are, we fear, too badly managed to be 
able to assume this additional. responsibility. Tt 
is further not very easy in our country to 
organize the illiterate peasantry in a short time. 
Even if such societies are formed, the Govern- 
ment will have to spoon-feed them for a protiy 
long time. Besides, we have to be alive to t he 
difficulty that cane has to be absolutely fresh 
if it is to be of any use, so that storing will 

è possible. 
nat PER if it successfully y 
a triumph of “Economic Planning 


works, will be 


and will be 


of the greatest importance to the future “planning”: 
7 ; We o 


of our economic activities. For the present, 
can only hope for the best and wait. 
Grarisrics RELATING TO SUGAR 
Production of cane sugar: (raw sugar co 
; In thousond long ¡tons a 
Year ending.in. Aug: 1931 1932 498 


Java ke ; g 2957 
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i British India 2877 3465 4652 4921 
Phillipines 782 983 1146 1329 


Total of cane sugar 17294 17726 16904 16235 
Total cane & Beet 


Sugar 29034 26537 24685 24765 


The decrease in case of Java and Cuba is 
to be noted; both of them are participants in 
the Chadbourne Restriction Scheme, 1931-32. At 
present British India is the largest producer of 
cane sugar in the world, 


Consumption of Sugar (raw sugar content) 
In thousand long tons 


Year ending in Aug. 1931 1932 1933 
he Europe 10348 9723 9034 
l U. S. A. 6207 5841 5897 
EE British India 4114 4162 5080 
pi hi Grand Total for world 26515 25681 25886 
Aa Source: Estimate by Dr. Mikusch and Czarnikov, 


Ltd. (Bank of England Statistical Summary, 
Jannuary, 1934). 


IMPORT OF SUGAR 


Quantity (1000 tons) 
1930-31 1981-32 1932-33 1933 
(Apr.) to 1934 
(Jan.) 
Java 802.3 366.7 294.8 181.2 
Total 901.1 516.1 369.4 247.5 
_ Value (Lakhs of Rupees) 
Jaya 936.5 436.2 329.7 185.1 
Total 1053.8 600.7 412.2 254.9 


The above figures show that Java is the 
; chief exporter of sugar. Other exporters are the 
_ United Kingdom and Japan. The bulk of beet 
© Sugar comes from the United Kingdom, 


FINAL SUGAR CANE FORE y, 
1933-34 ae 
rea Yield 
(000 acres) (000 tons) 
1932-33 ee 1932-33 1933-34. 


1793 1731 (619 7 
558 467 44an a 
3021 418 313 
233 257 454 a 
125 190 346 325 
105 102 275 266 

3321 3305 4684 5067 


ars that Bengal is i 
rovince in India. To, ae E Ši 
e of 55 of the total he 


12 in case of B, & O. and ee 


The yield Per acre (in pounds 


1932-33 ) are as follows : 


a 1939-34 
1782 oon 
9399 


©C-0. in Publ eevain neal Kike costers ubatyvahas been chan 


1932-33 Ase 

1933. 
Bengal 4365 333-34 
Madras 6200 3983 
Bombay 5867 8067 
Total 3163 5842 


r ; i 3434 
The yield per acre will be less than į 
previous year in all provinces except vu a the 
B.O. The high productivity in case of Ni 
and Bombay are worthy of note, Madre 


Excisr Duty on Marcus 


Ih h 
Juane 
exhorted. 
iheir stre 
their ac 

mea 5 
of non-li 
} ealerpris 
uch h 
PO) 
hhsurane 
are the 
~ competiti 
institutio 
insurance 
mhich n 


talerpris 


The bill proposed imposes an excise 
matches made in British India, The duty payabl: 
would be (1) Rs. 2-4 per gross of boxes contain, 
ing not more than eighty in a box and 0 
9 annas for every twenty matches or fractio 
thereof in case of boxes containing more thu 
twenty. Section 9 of the bil, provides thi 
no person shall manufacture matches in British 
India except under a licence and no person shil 
issue any matches out of a manufactory excepi 
in accordance with rules to be framed under tte 
Act. Again, every packet, box or booklet o 
matches issued from any factory shall bear 4 
“banderol” or stamp affixed in accordance wil 
rules to be made under this Act,  Appropmile 
penalties for infringement are provided i 
also for evasion of duty or failure to sup 
information. = ae fd 

The collection of the tax is, in the A) 
instance, to be in the hands of the Local Gor A 
ments as agents of the Government 0 tt 
The customs duties on matches are to bg pt 
so as to comprise rates maintaining ue rst 
measure of protection for the Indian v est? | RS 
over and aboye the equivalent of the ne 
duty. ; 

The revised import dutie: 

1. Boxes containing Rs. 3-8 per 

not more than boxes. 
eighty each 

2. Do-:-more than 

eighty in a box. 


duty o 


s are to be a follow 
gross u i 


A q 
` evel) } 
14 annas for fraction | 


g oF 4 
90 matche each W 


3. Not in boxes. 


Ths bill was referred to a Seles sot 
whose report was submitted to the ecommen 
April 14. The Committee has ee ee 
lower duty and has made a num 
changes. 

The rate of the excise duty 
ing to these recommendations, ee j 
rupee on a gross of boxes ene onding 
average 40 matches with cones (ds 
matches in boxes of 60 an 8 ne 
18 (D) gives the required pow’ | 
number of matches containe 3 


3 
33 
yi 
9 
4 
‘an in the 


duty o 
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Contain, 
and 0} 
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ers should be 
t of customs duty 
i excise duty should be i 
wi ae 

ee ous manufacture. : Į 
pe SAILENDRA NATH SEN-GUPTA 


Indian Insurance 
[NDIAN INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
in his Presidential adress us the Ce 
Insurance Conference at eee In ae Be a 
amied the Indian companies to put torth aa 
vir strength and resources with a view to expand 
iit activities to all branches of insurance and 
miea pointed reference to the vast potentialities 
{nonlife business in regard to which indigenous 
aleprises have not so long been able to make 
mh headway. Of particular interest were Sir 
BG Rays observations about the Indian 
humne Law which, according to him, “cannot 
sye the Indian Insurance Companies from unfair 
tmpetition, And even if some of the resourceful 
mituhons of the West resort to dumping 
paine business in India under conditions 
ae Boo paralyse the existing Indian 
itl n ag nd a Insurance Law will not 
ini (ns any uve check to save the 
wiin of the Pe e p paded for an immediate 
eminent of ee along with it, for the 
mpelling nonTndian, “oft ae long _ overiua 
i value Sen ae ces to keep records of, 
Mi the relative A ie Indian business so 
SN : abilities may be rightly 


NE, t 2, 
ir not y Is difficult to see why the Government 


et found it E ; 
possible to r 
a neang unreasonable don respond to this 


ve en nand of the people 
ons, trusted their Savings to parici 


Inni 


AN Pos 
N Postar LIFE Insurance 


Ẹ ostal 1 Q 
S . Life ri 
severely With our if Insur ance 1S 


: mr 00, 5 oe eee assulrange 
Sie atanco “acord be effected in the Post 
UE of ie Previously been fixed 
eover i limit has been raised 

it ara 1883 when the fund 
all! So but an meant only for the 
Classes of œ 2S now been thrown 
Government servants as 


these 


the wr 
EE 


notes (16.4.34) both 
he Bill for imposing 
received legislative 
Ve, the excise duty on 

Rs. 1-5 per cwt. as 
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well as to the servants of the quasi-Public bodies, 
The Government’s plea for such widening its scope 
and increase of limit is that the benefits of 
assurance are thereby made available to a large 
section of its own servants. But this object could 
as well haye been, and as a matter of fact, was 
being, Served—and that efficiently,—by private 
companies the working of which has given rise 
to few complaints so far. It is, indeed, the 
profitable nature of the business that has induced 
the Government to take this advantage. If in 
spite of the facts and figures the Government 
should argue that the Postal Insurance Fund 
does not offer any unfair or unreasonable 
competition with private companies and that the 
position of the Fund in relation to these companies 
remains substantially unaltered having regard to 
the very large field available in india for the 
operation of the private enterprises, it must be 
out to support an obviously insupportable case, 


OrrenTAL’s New Busmvess 


The oldest amongst the Indian Proprietary f 
Life offices, the Oriental Government Security — 
Life Assurance Company Limited celebrates 
Diamond Jubilee this year. This is undoubtedl 
the biggest of the Indian Life offices, and this year 


a 


it has written a record volume of busines 
exceeding its own record of 1929 when it close 
its books with 31,128 policies as 


Rs. 6,50,04,539. In 1932 its new business _ 
Rs. 5,94,00,727 distributed amongst 29,982 policies, 
And in 1933 it has written 38,191 policies assuring 
Rs. 7,04,26,203 which shows an increase © 
Rs. 1,10,25,476 over the figures of the pre 
year. So far as can be‘judged from a € ‘4 
view the results are nothing but entirely 
satisfactory. 


Foreign Insurance 
RESULTS OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


the time when most of the insurance 4 
ad are taking stock of Ae year’s | 
king and reports about some O em are | 
ee iE here. The most interesting of | 
such balance sheets and revenue accounts ` 
that of tbe Prudential which has just 


Now is 
companies abro; 


course, à j aS 
a al “Bae the eighty-fifth year of its existe 
Ral is decidedly the “biggest insurance compan 


in the British Empire.” An elaborate discussion 
of its balance sheet is not possible here bt 
references to a few of its figures will undout 
be of interest. The mew sums assured 1m 
Industrial and ordinary branch 
£85,764,388, while the total sums 
bonuses) came to £745,388,424. 
income has oe increased in al 
income of the compan 
theang totalled oes 6 


2 


have been anticipated, but it is gratifying to note 
that the ratio of expense to premium has CoN 
all round, being as low as 12.43 p.c. an the 
Ordinary Branch, 23:87 p.c. in . the Indus vis 
Branch and 40.07 p.c. in the General Brang a. 
The Company paid away more than £251 millions 
to policyholders in 1933, and up _ till oN, the 
total claims paid exceed £432 millions. ue 
aggregate assests at the end of the year, under 
review were 62771/y millions, showing an increase 
of about £133/, millions over the figures of the 
previous year, “nearly half the debt of Great 
Britain before the War.” 741 p.c. of the assets 
represents investment in the United Kingdom, 
9.1 p. c. Indian and 16.2 p. c. Foreign. „Tt may 
be pointed out that the Prudential receives not 
an inconsiderable amount of its business, parti- 
cularly in life assurance, from its overseas branches, 
and in 1933 the total amount of such new 
life business shows an increase oyver the previous 
year of £1 million. The Prudential is a living 
example of the tremendous expansions that a 
financial institution is capable of when it receives 
active national support and co-operation. 


Tur Biecest Lire Orrice Ly THE Wortp 


The operations of the Prudential are vast, no 
doubt, but vaster still is the scale of business of the 
“Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York” —the largest life-office in the world. 
During the year 1933 the Metropolitan booked a 
new business of $3175 millions, and the. 
total insurance in force at the close of the year 
was $18,803 millions distributed amongst 41.7 
million policies. In addition to this the Company 
had in force personal accident and health insur- 
ance carrying a capital sum benefit of $ 1214 
millions and a weekly indemnity of $125 millions. 

uring the year it paid $573 millions in claims, 
and it is interesting to note that the total 
payments averaged $4741 a minute for each 

usiness day. The total assets of the Company 
at the end of the year amounted to $ 3861 
Millions, The hugeness of the scale of operations 
of the Metropolitan will be understood from the fact 


that the total life insurance in force of all the 
companies working in India js approximately 
less than one-fifth of its new business in 1933. 


Insurancu: Procress Iy JAPAN 


Although comparatively a late-comer i 
eld Jupan has made remarkable Pores Ra iis 
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insurance. Her first life-o 

the Meiji Life Assurance ma Ti moder | 
was established in 1881, when th of Ty 
Company was already about © frs p 
decade old, and when even 
of having about half a 
own. But within a little 
since then, simultaneously with th Ve 
economic development, thirty-nine compan; 
come into being and with her total amont | 
insurance in force reaching about 11,143 a 
yen she stands today as one of the E 
insurance countries of the world 

to U.S.A., Britain and Canada, Th the ue haost 
years, of course, certain difficulties Cropped upil h F for 
the Insurance Law of 1900 paved the way to} e 
smooth and progressive development. It was haf Bats 
year that the Law regulating the operations fg] sonas 
Foreign companies was promulgated, The Di 
life-offices had never had any predomina 
Japan, and today there are only tivo Canals 
companies working in Japan their busines) 
force at the end of 1930 amounting to ¢ 
£250 millions. 


c 
above half 


The most remarkable development took} 
during the unprecedented general prosperi (cal 
followed the War, when the number of pila in 


increased by 190 p.c. and the amount ofa ing | 
by 210 p. c. Japanese life-offices ve ‘iouchout 
severe test during the Influenza epitem iy x 


1919 when 121/2 millions yen had to b 
in death claims, the economic nE alt í 
earthquake of 1923 which real of 
100,000 lives and 10 billion yen worth “mal 


5 i 27. s 
ties, and the financial poni of eae ie 
of these seyere assaults me ae Be T 
emerged ever stronger than ere fe ofies >i 
welfare work of the Japanes "MA 


d . deve 
contributed not a little tomani endi 
of life insurance thoughts. i A venero 
work after the earthquake, thew 8 


‘ons, their m 
tions to Social Welfare foundations ion, a 


service that permeate the bu: 
Firmly based on strong fou 
life-offices can reasonably 


roS 
era of still more progress and p 


E came back to our hotel for tea. 
b "Tim the evening we again went out 
; to see the Art Gallery. But ere 
going there we had to go again to 
ist office to have my passport and 
i for Moscow, which were with them. 
hti anice trick of the Soviet Government. 
onas one crosses the Russian frontier, they 
ch every corner of his suit cases, every 
amope and will make a note of the foreign 
y and jewellery one carries. He will be 
ined to take out that amount of money and 
riley which are endorsed 
e passport and will be 
ted to show the cash 
yin the frontier for 
la bought in Russia. 
lhonghout the stay in Russia 
Tssport is 


iting to 


prosperity 


So oyu a6 
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ne fro € hotder when 
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Y glad i ation T 
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> when he said, Gi 
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ART AND LITERATURE IN RUSSIA TODAY 
By NITYANARAYAN BANERJEE 


êy C a 
ly thoy “ely glad mentality in Russia from the date of t! 
Si re asked i Sce ‘another revolution up till now. The es are 
adia, 5 ay his detailed arranged -in different halls according to their 
-iş ers 
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Naidu’s brother, son of the late Dr. Aghornath 
Chattopadhyaya. He is a professor of 
Leningrad University. I had to leave 
Leningrad that very night; so I was really 
extremely sorry not to see Mr. Chatterjee 
again, from whom I could have gathered much 
more about the real condition of 
Russia. 

We went to see the Art Museum. This 
is not free; a nominal fee has to be paid. 
For that fee a well-informed guide takes the 
visitors through the galleries and explain the 


The Historical Museum—Moscow 


techniques, the period and the idea ofi the 
pictures and sculptures there. , 

As the Hermitage contains the old-school 
works of art, this museum consists solely of 
paintings, portraits and sculptures of the 
after-revolution period. If anybody just studies 
the paintings systematically according to pe od, 
he may have an idea of the development 
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Just after the revolution the people’s mind 
was overwhelmed with famine and civil war; 
the paintings of that period portray vividly 
the mental worrics of the people during that 
period. Not only pictures but dramas, novels, 
short stories, songs—everything of art was 
created with that sad theme in it. After that 
period, when the opposing forces had been sub- 
dued, the Bolshevic youths plunged into drink- 
ing and debauchery. With everything else they 


factories ; building new club-ho 
shops ; toiling before red furnaces bl 
pictures of collective farms a E 
halls and other works and ideals ou 
There are paintings of fruits a 
landscape and huts, but not a sin he 
of an angel or fairy, heaven af T 
or Christ or anything imaging i. 
Russians of today are extremely rl 
they even turned all fairy — idly | =: 
fables out of Russian ¢ 
iar = books ; only very ty 
' they are again ai 
imaginary tales and fit 
juvenile story book 
that even is not of ma 
and witches but of m 
attainments of the new § 
and its ideals. 
During this vey $ 
time after revolution if 
new techniques in emf 
and drawing hwe 
adopted and given UR’ j 
things show how revolt 
were the Russan 


A painting of the 9th January revolution of 1905 


took the women, too, to be socialized, and often 
there were cases when individuals or groups 
used to outrage the modesty of women freely 
without any privacy and restriction, even 
forcibly. The Russian youth at this stage, 
revolting against religion, defied every social 
law enjoined by religion. That was a horrible 
period—a period when the masses ‘were mad- 
dened by the spur of the new freedom and the 
intellectuals were perplexed by the horrible 
result of the revolution and were searching for 
a better way to peace and social order. The 
famous Russian novels, Three Pairs of Silk 
Stockings, The Embexxlers, Squaring the Oircle 


and others give vivid pictures of this state’ 


of Russia. 


Next was the period of the Five-Year Plan 
-the constructive programme. Everywhere 
there was some routine, some definite plan of 
production, system and discipline. There are 


ictures of labounerspumonsing. Guimkul HingeisGolleqioreniaricwere not allowed © 


anything old bl of th 
restless were w ii 
though the ™ mg 


period took a very E 
shape from the w. 
must be admitted that it was 
anything better. 

All the pictures, 
had to be created with an 0 se ME 
ing of the reyolutioaa eiet ik 
all powerful “Rapp, E forced p 
proletariat to control art ery W 


els | 
nov ject the ’ 


Ape er 
of art to be Ones have | 8 
s a ay son sn “ue 
picture, every £ communisti? eg 


drama could. be playe a l 
sympathy with any þowr PA th 
dramas had to be cas? | ond the j 
proletariat are always 70 lain 
the capitalists, alee characl® tha 


menace to society. ee 
absolutely noble or TS" "py 
of real human character 
had to be followed ™. 
poems and other 5° 
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en films featuring of one issue of this periodical one may have 
idden, €Y , E ides ; jects dez i ein : 
forbidde panned. That was a an idea of the subjects dealt with therein : 


Ther yas no Thr i 
sian art. ‘There w Through the Union of the 


was dictated by the Soviets = "Saas M. Gorky. 
= the cause of the Revolution. The Economic and Cultural 
yelists and playwrights Development of the Far East 
. had to sacrifice their Regioni. nA ETE A. Butsenko. 
dictatorship. As The Conditions of Labour and the 


Personnel Problem in the 
Soviet Oil Industry Gir G. Mitroy. 
At the Soviet Factory N. Tinoysky. 


Now writers may deal with real life, 
they are free from dictation. New piétures 
are again appearing -in Russia. The latest 
paintings seemed to proceed fast to compete 
with famous Italian and French paintings. 


a 


us vey f 
yolution 1$ 
es in oif 
have 
riven Up. 
i 
w revolt 


cree on April 23, 1932, 
| aes cople were tired 
K m newspaper 

BS, foc ers, mass 
be “Mttory de à papers, 


stories fin i vel tes, so they wanted 
ot, thet D „ramas, paintings, the 
use BP i with p Political teachings. Con- 
societ et st floy, a Abolition of the “Rapp” 
ced Wy : ‘Ma different Gieect as 
ory POR hoy p POper channel, True it is 


is 
: oe Censorship on art, 
‘he if there is anything 
Olicieg newspaper: 
les anq papers can ; 
ive line, 2 O8ramn jet Square. ‘The Obelisk of Freedom after 
S aes, bu Soviet Square: ji : 
pe not in the pd Sao and the Lenin Institute, Moscow 
hoe News I have Novels and dramas dealing with love and 


ly some pro- romance may again be written. The Russians 


À a are “Counter have now realized their madness. They have — 
` Dns of criticism gained the experience that dictators may 


tate Planning build factori d farms but not Ari il 
a g uild factories au l j 
English Poks, the bi- Russian literature always smacks of Reve 


Dip, Seen Periodical of tion, it has not altogether given it up. 
Works. pl Preciation and Formerly artists were looked ? 


m theccontentsc Domsiteumintitmatsalécthre Holdwa 


tuals ; they could not express publicly their 
grievances against the State, as they were 
supposed to have no right in the State ; but 
now the case is different, very different. Now, 
like engineers and scientists, artists are also 
greatly favoured and patronized by the State. 
While I was coming back to Berlin from 
Moscow I met a writer in the train who could 
speak a little English. From him I came to 
know. that when one. finishes a book he has 
to submit it to the State and if ‘the State 
thinks it worth publishing the writer gets 
remuneration on the basis of a unit of 
thousand words. The drama writers get 
royalty from the theatres on each performance. 
Probably now the artists are the most happy 


—_—<—_—__= 


INDIA IN SHACKLES 
By MAJOR D. GRAHAM POLE 


[The Author has studied Indian affairs thoroughly 
and at first hand. He is the Vice-Chairman and 
Hon. Sec. of the British Committee on Indian and 
Burman Affairs.) 


NDIA’S constitution is in the melting-pot. 
I A Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament has been sitting for the 
best part of a year considering the 
British Government’s proposals which are 
embodied ina White Paper. The proposals 
were not much good from the Indian point 
of view at the beginning of their sittings. It 
seems anlikely that they will emerge much 
better than they began. 

The outstanding feature of these proposals 
is distrust of India—camouflaged under the 
name of “safe-guards.” The White Paper 
forms‘a book of some 130 pages and the 
leading Tory newspaper points out that there 
is a safe-guard on every page. 

As Mr. Baldwin shrewdly pointed out at 
his meeting in Manchester last June, a bayonet 
may be avery good thing to ‘open a tin or 
to dig with, but you can never sell goods to 
India by putting cotton streamers on the point 
of a bayonet. “Whatever safe-guards ` you 
haye,” he said, “the real safe-guard ‘is the 
maintenance of goodwill.” ; 


There is little in the Government White 


Paper to evoke that goodwill, and meetin rope 
of protest against it haeo. nubltdfenmete Gurakin{senari citeclenela cae English Cans 
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in Russia. hey are favoured by 
honoured by the people, live better & Shy 
have no anxicty about the sale of thei 
For the new education and culture R ny 
are so mad after literature that the atl 
is insufficient to meet ‘the demand, Pat 
told Maxim Gorky is the richest e l 
Russia, but alas ! what can riches obtain h 
Russia. Income tax takes the major port i 
of the income, and if any body is a communig f 
he has to pay another tax to the patty, Wit 
the remaining amount one cannot haye, 
house of his own, a nice car to have ml. 
evening drive or cannot accumulate it il 
his beloved children to live on idly. Richa}4 
are a curse in Russia instead of a blessing f} 


to end of the country. The Central Tui 
Legislature has even passed a nie 
resolution to the effect that ae Ail 
constitutional proposals described in H wail 
Paper were substantially amended, i nal 
not be possible to ensure the pea i 
“oeTess untry.” ae 
pı ogress ot tte £0 | 7 E Tho Tories ilf 
History repeats 1tse ei 

to dominate the American \0 ati 


mi realth of À 
lost to the British Commonweal | 


+. eh fl 
nh > 
Durham F g 


} 


have lost Canada but for Lor a was M| 
advice. In Canada the pro ee veet 
the same as in India today. i 
eye 9 > 1 . 
communities ante aan on Trench 
religion—the Roman Cathouse, 
ne) tant English, : 
dians and the Protestan at join 
agreed between themse] ia 
common hatred of Englan “an Givi 
Sir Charles Innes, an In Te 
just retired, who has geonk: 
most important posts un may 
of India and whose y spot, ay 
that of “the man on tne Hip Comi 
evidence before the Joint 
Canada in the first hale 
offers in some respects 4p 
today. .There was 3n 


confronted by a powert obie 
had its own ‘communal pro 


ni 


ese factors were 


ICEROYS | 
YERE | 


) have afi 
ate it fS 
y. Ricks} 
lessing } 


unless ie 

the White} 
„it WOU 
peace | 


“nats NEW FREEDOM” 


$ ecially drawn for The Modern Re view A 


y Mr.. Andrew MacLaren, ex- 
“The eyes cartoonist in the Hou 


= the Constitution it is 


manifested themselves in recent years in India. 
There was a tendency towards irresponsibility on the 
part of the legislature. The tension between the 
French and English Canadians increased and there 
was growing bitterness against the Home Govern- 
ment. Finally, there was a rebellion, and it was 
only Lord Durham’s report that saved Canada for 
the Empire. He recognized that responsibility was 
the only real remedy for the situation that had 
arisen. History is repeating itself in India today, 
and much the same phenomena can be seen.... 

Politically-minded Indians tend to believe that 
the British are standing in the way of their 
legitimate aspirations, and that we do so because 
in our own interests we are reluctant to give up 
our hold on India. 

The Tories fought a war to get and hold 
South Africa. They would have lost it to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations but for 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s wise statesman- 
ship in giving it self-government. The Tories 
are obsessed with the policy of grab and hold. 
They have no vision, and without vision 
the people perish. 

Mr. Baldwin last summer at Manchester 
admitted their shortcomings in these words : 

_ Your really old-fashioned, hardshelled Conserva- 
tive has always been opposed to wide extension of 
democratic government, and when responsible 
government was first given to Canada no language 
was bad enough, and no prophecies for the Tories 
of that time could be too bad about it. 

We were wrong—our party was wrong—and had 
we had our way then we should have missed the 
bus. Looking back we can say that the granting of 
democratic institutions to South Africa was richt 
Distinguished Conservatives who voted against it 
at the time have since acknowledged that they 
made a mistake. It was a great act of faith. 

; The ge of today is vastly diferent 
rom pre-War India. Indians see the future 
of ae Seas not in isolated and 
gonistic Frovinces and Indian States, but 
in one vast Federation. If sucha Federati 
could be brought about, G aA a 
solemnly pled: A out, Great Britain is 
them T to assist in framing for 
7 1tution giving them real respon- 
sible self-government subject 
5 ject only to such 
safe-guards as, in their own i 
wn Interests, are 
necessary for a purely transitional peri 
The Federation h oe pentek 
on has been agreed on, but 

RY à proposed to 

would give them no N abem 

ffors ; responsibility. Tt 
otters a certain amount of 

revents its full enj of freedom but 
prevents i enjoyment by putting h 
shackles on the Indians’ use of suc A 
sibilities as are offered them. EIS 


India’s Finance Minister, for instance, will 


anta- 
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revenue on Army matters 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar =» a s 


þe meee for raisin 
necessary for carrying | 
but he will only be resno LN Yenik 
ing of about one-fifth of these i OF the gpg 
responsibility for the spendin ae yi 
four-fifths is to be retained 5 È theg A 
Parliament thousands of miles ate the 
India is one of the poor r 
the world, reckoning we 
population. But we have given her and 
her pay for (and it is proposed a 
continue to have) the most costly Civil Sl, 
in the world. She is not even to be alloy & 
under the kind of responsible self-povermp 
proposed—to appoint her own Civil Senilis 
or Police Officials. That will be dont 
her by us, but at her expense, for Yearly su 
come and the Civil Servants so appointedw Wy fare 
be under our control for at least another tif Binbay 
years. 


her own Foreign Affairs. 
always blundered over our Foreign # 
but are so sensitive on the matter tht 
insist on the exclusive right to conduct Dih 
Foreign Affairs—without even the pre 
of consulting her even to the vety 
extent that is done at present. 
Then they tell India she cal 
self-government until she is STG 
defend herself—and at the same une ish 
her of all means of so defending H a 
refuse to allow her even to tram nid 
as she desires. Here again India's” 


f 
A 0 ortion 0 
by us to spend a greater pr F an any © 


mot have 
a positio 


country in the world. je; We d 
We are a wonderful poche asst 
ourselves so easily and seen eh 
everyone else is similarly decon are 
The only hope of staviPe. Stani 
in India on a big scale an i 
in the British Commonwealt E 
belief in India, happily 2° a “All 
Labour on its coming t0 P? or het 
sultation with Indians, frame gover 
stitution that will be real Sp wii 


a footing of absolute equal Y i 
Britain and the other OTE 
nothin 


less will satisfy Indians: 
to satisfy them.. . : 
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the Liquidation of Illiteracy 
sue of The Modern Review 
Civil Senih] an article on the methods adopted in 
ae liquidate illiteracy. Miss Amy 
Rustomji in a thesis has proposed 
j an and means for the liquidation of 
be donelfmey in India too. The Social Service 
for year} ily summarizes the thesis as follows : 
ppointed Te issue of the Journal of the University 
mother thf Binbay for 1933 contains an article of 
sting interest by Miss Amy B. H. J. 
a no voien entitled, “A New Way In Education.” 
Toris bf Atamii__ calls upon the University, all its 
: ei, all literates to take some share in the 


the peitis ee a 
very lil i t mth an illiterate population there can 


ae Mi at an in a city like Bombay, which 
time (Pb ten a are advanced, 72°29 per cent 

Met Miss Per cent of the women are 
in ei taon oo ots main thesis is that 


i iter: : . g 
is compe f n hang may N a work which can be 
tion © ie ler employin ach one of us, whether a 
n. any PR administrator > a clerk or quill- 
| h, a s Q . . 

ker labonr r or an industrialist 


. The tr O 
e eyi] ` rouble is that s h 
woi our midst, we do IS 
r t 6 the contrary, we acquiesce 
reduces peti view ‘of hers, Miss 
ture results of a census of 


d h 
tganizn > QOuseh 
nizations —j olds held by some 


te Wer m Bombay. 
Plo a ae less than On iene 
l ease rated or even acted 
thin 2 emedy the present 
ee „Six months. 
utili en, Miss Rustomji 
er loca, OM Panies, the 
nd oth authorities, the 
nt mi he large employers 
tthe wae follow suit both 
illiterates > the, police force 
Uniy, S committed to their 
“sity itself has twelve 
and can well 


Selo Roa Sell 


schools and colleges, with the assistance both 
of the staff and of students. University extension 
work is an integral function of all modern 
Universities, and, in Miss Rustomji’s opinion, 
such extension work in a country like India, 
which has 92 per cent of its population illiterate, 
can best take the form of eradication of illiteracy. 
The University should take the lead and inaugurate 
a vigorous campaign ; if it does so, Miss Rustomji 
concludes, there is no reason why the number 
of literates should not go up in ten years’ time 
from ‘three crores to thirty crores as has already 
happend in Japan, Russia and other countries 
which have worked with a will to liquidate illiteracy 
at all cost. 


At the Back Door of Russia 


We hear much of the progress Russia has 
made since the days of the Revolution of 1917. 
Mr. Howard L. Haag gives us some idea of 
the condition of those Russians who could not 
conform to the methods of the Revolution and 
had to seek shelter in Manchuria and other 
foreign lands in The Young Men of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. He says : 


It was natural that during those awful days 
immediately following the Russian Revolution. 
those hoards of Russian people who knew that 
they must flee for their lives, should move 
eastward. They were cut off from the West. For 
hundreds of thousands of them the only opening 
left lay toward the East where still remained the 
outpost of old Russia—the zone of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. It was logical 
that they might expect that there at least they 
would be welcomed on soil into which Russia 
had built its great culture. They could not be 
expected to see into the future to a time when 
that too would be taken from them, “Surely, 
they reasoned, “here we shall have time to wait 
out the turn of events and we a 
homes back again.” They have waited thus 
in vain. No one knows how many 4 
crossed the borders into Manchuria to see 
temporarily, they _ thought, from the pest 
which was sweeping their’ country. 
safely stated that the numbers 
of thousands. Since thes 
of Manchuria and $ 


shall have our 
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are passable bring group after group of hungry 
folk who prefer the rigours and privations of 
the long trek to Manchuria to that with which 
they have to put up in Soviet Russia. Not 
longer ago than the winter of 1930 we assisted 
a group of some 200 people, a whole village, to 
get away from the border to the safety of 
Harbin. They had packed all they had upon 
their sleighs, hitched up their horses, loaded their 
women and children on, and in the depth of the 
Siberian night driven across the border into 
Manchuria. In spite of all their suffering on 
that long and bitter cold trip, in spite of all 
hardships they have endured since that time, 
they are all thankful that they have been 
delivered from the oppression which was upon 
them. 

The population of Harbin has been a strange 
indication of the conditions existing in Soviet 
Russia. Not all who have come here have 
remained. Thousands have gone on to try their 
luck in other parts of the world. While America, 
Australia, Canada and parts of Europe would 
accept them, they pushed on in their search for 
new homes. But since depression has overtaken 
these countries, the doors have been closed to 
the unfortunate Russian He has had to find 
in Manchuria a way of living. This has not 
been easy. For a person of the white race to 
compete with those of the yellow races is not 
and probably will never be easy. Different 
language, customs, and standards force the former 
fo give way in manual labour to the latter. 
Furthermore, land till now has not been obtain- 
able for cultivation, and even if it were, the 
vastly different methods of cultivation and 
exploitat on make it next to impossible for the 
Russian to compete. Hence, it has been the aim 
BE aie cooing tear” ie 
S as, rtunity presented itself. 
Shanghai has taken its share of those who seek 
status in a foreign settlement. There are at 
least 10,000 Russian people living there. In 


Harbin there still ai 
Russians, remain from 80,000 to 100,000 


Women and Law - 


The Bambay Law Journal writes edi- 
torially : 


Not the least refutation of the ch i 
by some of the foreigners against ing ee a 
a backward country, is furnished by the remark- 
able awakening ‘among Indian women in the 
present generation, not only as regards the welfare 
of their own sex, but with regard to social problems 
of infinite moment to the future of i 


t 
H. H. The Maharani of Baroda, pr a 


esiding over 


the fourth biennial conference of the Nati 
Council of Women in India, held e National 


p in Bomba 
ist month, delivered an address which jg Hee 


ifs fervour and its wide and courage 


ei 
- VAPO 


: very often purchase the 


ear 


guide in thousands of Indian ho 


to the Hindu Laws of Inheritance pe rie 
Her Highness observed that ‘thei decline 
evident. She further said, “Wen p sek 
afford to be mere dependents on aie ; ; 
ot property, if they desired full RE ! 


expression and development of thew f 
They must be afforded a right to inl 
and deal with property on the same by 
Many Hindu women were anxious t 
of divorce passed for them, but a 
without proper laws of prope: 
would be a misfortune.” L 
sight of the fact while they 
about the true construction of ancient i} 
so far thai. 
texts do not matter now as much as they usli ga 
We find from the Report of the Council that 


asis 


Legislation Committee kept in touch with al 
relating to women and children introduced in 
Legislative Assembly and in several insta} banil in 
pointed out defects and suggested change} > 
various bills to the members who introduced 
The resolutions regarding social legislation p 
at the Conference deserve the immediate alte 
of lawyers all over the country ; it is for thay.) in 
take the next step, so as to expedite the p tn im 
into force of the measures recommended it s 
Conference. We suggest that the procecling foipe 
the Conference should be made available # 
public in the different vernaculars, ab a ™ 
price. 


ported 


The Indians, particularly 
should carefully note that ri 
food, is now being imported ee 
India is fertile enough to PO tion n 
sufficient quantity for the consump dee i i 
people. Even in the field of wae, ah) In the 
being cornered by foreign EON necdet | en 
tion of this trade .is now eee a 
Amritlal Ojha, President, MAM pyy If h 
Commerce, Calcutta, writes 
Review. ten Bengal Py 

In the rice trade of indin, B 
certain peculiarities whic r a p 
probably, not present elsewhe wma Y 
Up to the year 1915, polos 
for example, there were eae 
Bengal. The cultivators AT 
produce to the district tove ae 
off to the middlemen. A ee a 
have been started after 1919 of Tice Tegn 
every district has a number g d 
mills, in addition to mult! 


cultivators and then sell 
centres, such as Calcutta, 


i merchants who D 
eure ier io up-country sere 
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nf Shy 7 mene Dn > ae Role t a. 
f Bengal after the Great W ar the existing circumstances, instead of erecting 
-a (rad : ‘easons are £ P s agains Siamese an 
jp rico trade ‘I but the re e not tariff barriers against the Siames d other 
er heavily 


fined NAVIY, o Bengal rice commanded rice, India | would probably do better to make 
j det, ntil 1 hut ever since that year, representation to the respective Governments 
P market aon ‘avy inroads in her trade just as she did last year in the case of Japan. 
5} E has made net has obtained a complete 
Op pmi po practically 92S SJ» Bengals. Up -F 
Pe fo afz now S'S shat was formerly Dengals. I 
r personi gopaly OF the Indian provinces, Bengal : 
nherig * 9 Am ing in boiled rice. Burma has Kerala and Indian Culture 
> basi paws Spec > ial fie engal, £ DEA : ; : 
to Sne t S this special field of Bengal, and Contribution of Kerala, a Southern India 
ave ken € boiled rice nas more or 


x 192 the Burmese 1 boiled rice from the province, to Indian culture is very considerable. 
ihe PA as well as the foreign Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon gives a resume of it 

aN Pent “it. appears there is little in India and The World. Part of it is quoted 

10 “cope for Bengal rice in the Indian pelow: 

excepting, probably, in the U. P. and 


5 


In those two provinces, the land is 


usted 


Kerala, in ancient times, was, for administra- 


Sj 
ir, tive purposes, divided into amsams and desams. 


nel that y going under ; pngaroane coe Each desam il formednttheleternitonial Mtn Gator 

1 with a i ikelihood rice might have to be Son’ TURSA 3 . 

ode l Jol in all likeli ishbourine province of Military organizations, while the tara formed 
lindil from the neighbouring province of nit for cvil purposes: “Every division and 

eral inste Bagal in order to make good the local deficiency. AO y 


; subdivision was designated by the alloted quota 
As regards the foreign markets, Bengal can of Nayars it was required to bring into the 
have some revival of her former trade field” “The Nayar inhabitants of a tara formed 
ritthe grave internal defects are remedied. 4 small republic, represented by the Karnavars 
is for kafe S unfortunately, the most disorganized or elders.” According to Keralolpathi, the Nayars 
> jiny m the province. Some strong organiza- formed ‘the eyes’ and ‘the hands’ of the land. 
ended at} at would stop the unhealthy competition The nad or country was a congeries of faras 
orale of the pa Eivy Sae nan the or village republics and the t o aceon 
Jal malar ate tock Ivators, IS of the nad was a representive body of immense 
ate atte aa mr ade or m power, which, when necer cused eel eer 
Sieben ne ae: Ang : Bee naught the authority of the aja, a me e 
ea o a ae a E O NT agua they did unwarrantable acts. 
the province and a woeful According to some, ‘Southern India was the 


yo, standardizati 
i : ntti of the different types. cradle of the human race, and the passage 


, theirs tn Of the agri at it is on the standardiza- ground by which ancient progenitors of northern 
from M por tural crop alone, their prosperity end Mediterranean races proceeded to the parts 


rade ig ossib] h ore > x é c > 3 
duce BY n l could Epssibie, the difficulties in of the globe which they now inhabit..-- ue 
pr fage that stony visualized. It goes with- The. Jews, the Muslims and the Christians 
aes ey? compete cardization can be effected alike claim it as their first settlement; and all 
nil hon. nt official or semi-official of them had a generous, tolerant welcome from 
Wy the British Emn; the Hindu Rulers of old. Near it was Matilakam, 
P fle Wea spire, Ceylon and Straits the seat of a celebrated University.--- 
the Teco, customers. It is There was a famous temple there, common 
nt in ee King'lom may also to all the 64 Nambutiri, granams. The north 
e course of few years and south length of its boundary walls was 


Ot View of : : 
engal P ign „the Indian rice trade. about a mile and a half. It was in the upper 
ee a and Ching tes Germany, Nether- hall of one of its tanksheds (of Chempalikulam) 
the ‘MNEs, Though i are large importers of that the Parliament of the Perumals sat. It 
| p iaket, V e have practically lost was called Vidvalasabha, the assembly of the 


can more than make wise, a sort of Vilenigprot to direa t 
C anria S : enact laws, and even to give the last wo 
Nig ety of Sanection should be made on political matters. The _ Vidvalsabha 
u ther na Port nadout the possibility adorned by the presence of renowned 
ally Cointrin rea In rice suffering, and Tamil poets, Buddhsit and Jain 
slg tipped During i tome market itself and erudite pandits in every depar 
Ae last year, Japan knowledge, temporal and spiritual. 
an asand tons of rice Perumals had their capiu 
y Tee Into M hearing of the Thiruvanchikulam near 
tue tha; adras Presidency. temples and the Buddhistic 
tong at lous of even a kam and i ~ 
inds a a ae „prices are likely in K ral 


t | er 


a 


— 


x 
first synagogue and the greatest vihara of South 
ndia.” x 
; The temples of Kerala were centres of kam 
ing, and they helped to develop literature anc 
Fine arts. Many of the ancient temples in 
Kerala exhibit the high stage reached here n 
architecture, sculpture and iconology. Some 2 
the paintings on the walls and panelled cei ings 
are marvels of the art, and serve to impart 
instruction in the legendary lore of the Puranas. 
On occasions of festivals in temples, there will be 
grand processions, dancing and drumming, mapie 
and piping, Kathakali and Thullal, Kuthu and 
Patakam and sports of various sorts. Several of 
the dramatic pieces and hymns, and songs that 
accompany the sports and dances are rightly 
ranked as classics. . 
“Kerala again founda fertile and congenial 
soil for Tamil, Sanskrit and Malayalam to grow. 
Manimekhalai and Chilappadhikaram, the two 
famous Tamil classics, were first published in 
Kerala. In the field of Sanskrit literature, we 
have our representative authors of no mean 
attainments in every department of Sanskrit 
learning ; Prabhakara Bhatta, Sankaracharya and 
Purnaprajna Madhavacharya in the field of 
Vedanta, Lakhmidasa and Narayana in the 
field of Poetry ; Kulasekhara and Sakti Bhadra 
in the field of dramaturge ; not to speak of 
great names in the fields of Ayurveda, astronomy, 
astrology, architecture and other branches of 
knowledge.” In Malayalam literature the names 
of “Cherussori, Thunjan, Kunjan and Unnayi” 
form a constellation in second to none in 
brilliance and in its unique character. 


George Carver of Tuskegee 


Everyone of us should know something of 
the Tuskegee Institute and its devoted workers. 
This Institute, founded by Booker T. 

ashington, is entirely staffed by American 
Negroes. In Harijan (April 6, 1934) Mr. 
C. F. Andrews tells us the life-story of Dr. 
George Carver, a teacher of the ‘Tuskegee 
Institute. It has a lesson for us all. We make 
a few extracts from the sketch ; 
_ One of the greatest teachers in Tuskegee is 
Jr. Carver, who combines in his character the 
Simplicity of a child with the wisdom of old age. 
The days that I spent with him, either talking 
over my own religious experience and com aring 
it, with his own, or else being shown by hi R over 
his own laboratory, where the mo 
discoveries in science haye 
among the most precious duri 


» Dr. Carver 

eurbank was with 
ison wit 

electricity eto et lc eh 


een 
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able to synthesize the difter 


ent products 
potatoes, peanuts and other plane of rafi 
manner as to produce entirely n m Such | 


p 
. F e Dp 
be used either for food, or dyes or othe ts 


He has made synthetic products fr Dup e 
materials, also of such TOM tag} 
building boards 
produced from them, 
in chemistry 


pr, Car" 
ong the 
im qu 
TE 
Ch pillels. ` 
lf a fortune i jen questi 
| : he has given oye, tfs ond 
discoveries to others to use in the best way 


il prove 
could, and they have made money from ti Pii an 
while he has 


remained to the end of his life y 
poor man. 


One of his most noticeable characteristics isli 
complete humility. Never in my life have Is T 
one so great in character and achievement ale 
the same time so modest and retiring in temper} We tal 
ment. Though he is now advanced in years w The last 
has grown old in learning, his whole atti aaa 
towards life is child-like and simple. Hislw! Be br 
is expressive of his youthful heart within Hf” è 
seems to have retained the secret of perp 
youth as he has grown towards old age 

The world and its values have no_altatit 
for him and, when he was offered many w 
ago a place in the laboratory of Thons 
Edison which would easily have made his ab 
he refused it, because he wished to live an 
own Southern people and to give ba a be 
to the service of Tuskegee Institution, v ee 
dearly loves. Sir Harry Johnston, a 
of the most eminent British sae in e| 
explorers of the 19th century, Wri hes. stil ik 
follows: “Prof. Carver, who al chemist 
agriculture, botany, agriculi a Oe DI in 
at Tuskegee, is an absolute a jo Pri 
soundness of his science, he mEn at Osii 
of Botany, notat Tuskegee, a of ail 
Cambridge. Any European botanist « a this 1 
after ten minutes’ conversation X A 
would instinctively treat him ae 
level with himself.” These, ya ‘pee 
written many years ago, Carver's 
more true today ; for Dr. a rel 
have gained him an eyen gra when Sir 
the scientific world than he ha 
Johnston wrote about him. 


‘olitry, m 
h puti 


ld 
ng 
g 


At a time when Georg iti 


weevil, George Carver Ri 
Alabama was by no mean a 
to the black cotton soil oa aN 
the clay soil, which had hi dP 
was itself a soil which C0 


le&Én, pamwe and sweet 


products of great value 
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oree Carver put new life nurses, clerks, secretaries and typists are to be 
di D ce he South. They made seen all over the larger cities of China. 

© rioulture litt their heads once more Let us take education as an example, When 

had invaluable treasures the Government issued an edict in 1910 providing 

hat they far beyond the point of for women’s academic training, the entire Empire 

arty then ance on the cotton crop showed only 12,000 girls in elementary schools. 

é T KA years hr they numbered aboye 400,000. 

ee ee Statistics reveal that an increasing proportion of 
Be ger has A Ver ue wi ieee girls are entering every type of oo 

1, Cat s of his own state. You will find some of China’s outstanding 


farmers advi ractical . . 
te frequently for advice on p women in the business field. For example, Miss 


) di it is possible to see ; ‘ 
8 j ry day, 1b 1S po z Nyien Sok Wo ; 
Dts Gorf pere early er bont the soil on their own Commercial and ‘Siyined Bee Sa e 
fortune ralen eae «from him an analysis, which which is operated entirely b wom Th ap = 
e over k is mi get ern what is needed to increase was opened in 1924. cone at $200 000 with 
t way tefe prov 0p TR i 'oveđd.. +» G A TY F 
o thee ma and how their crops may be improved resources in the first annual statement amounting 
i to half a million dollars. After eight years its 


of his life, 


resources haye increased to $5,000,000. The bank 


eristics istil now occupies its magnificent five-storey building 
ae The Chinese Women of today on Nanking Road. 

ment anle > ; There are hundreds of women who are 
in temen] We take the following from Séri-Dharma : prominent and quite inftuential in political affairs. 


m yeas wl The Jast three decades have brought tremendous ‘The most outstanding, of course, is Madame Sun 
ole dges in the life and states of Chinese women; Yet-sen, widow of the great revolutionary leader. 
i within I Gus brought about by personal contacts with The masses of the nation listen to her, for she 
prea ES, by travel, education, war, business and alone brings before them Dr. Sun’s ideals, 
a auxty, missionaries, and other factors. principles and his plans for the reconstruction of 
Beet hn puticular, literature from all over the world the nation and the uplifting of its millions. For 

ad ating advanced ideas, such as revolution, the entire country she has become the embodiment 

i quility, and individualism—education and of oriental widowhood. Loved and revered by the 


revolution within the country—all these people, Madame Sun shines forth like a star of 


his fortté).. Ji : E : > 
e among E Mente women from an unfavourable hope over China darkened by internal difficulties 
nis leans] steal suggestion as to what comprises and foreign invasion. 


which bes} m pna virtue, and opened for them a Over 200 women are working for the National 
who mA ‘behave poe intellectual horizon. Recently Government at Nanking. There are police-women 


l ha : 
cientist | Sees devised by the Chinese Govern- in Canton. We know that Canton women are 


act | ety and estow equal rights in matters of rated as the ablest seamen. It is said also that 
al Peogning inheritance upon women, Today should every fisherman and boatman be drowned 
bf nated oe es contracts except those the women of Pearl River would surely carry 
Emit vives Ra A goug folks concerned, and on. T J : 
Ny Women a. or divorce. During the Shanghai fighting, Chinese women 
a sume leadership in Chinain organized themselyes, into a “Women’s League for 
ae endeavour. They are vital National Salvation.” They gave support and 
my of the nation. They haye service to the gallant soldiers of the 19th route 
1 education, entered the army. These women have done heroic work. 
business and asserted The executive committee of ‘the National Fede- 
ie eir family and social ration of Chinese Women’s Organizations to 
“octors, teachers, lawyers, help in the cause of international peace. 
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Peace is Dead 


After a deep-rooted and careful analysis 
of great Political Powers of the world, 
Mr. Devere Allen has come to the inevitable 
and logical conclusion that International Peace 
has died away. His learned introduction to 
an essay, quoted below from The World 
Tomorrow, is a challenge to the school of 
optimistic believers in International Peace : 


International tragedies, now as much as ever 
in the past, have a way of tumbling toward 
a sudden crisis, revealing sharply in the flames 
of conflict issues previously limned in balf- 
light or, for some observers, utterly obscured. 
That the world’s peace structure is weak and 
wanting, every thoughtful person long has known. 
If the nature of its glaring deficiencies are not 
now more apparent, we are in a hopeless state 
indeed. For the ferocious campaign against 
the Austrian workers in particular, coming on 
the heels of the French riots and general strike ; 
fhe dim manoeuvres for a face-saving rearmament 
deal between Hitler and the French, the growing 
impotence of the declining League of Nations, 
the heedless obstinacy of Japanese imperialism, 
the swiftly-spreading prestige of fascism, and the 
stampede of our own government into a rampant 
war preparedness, all serve to illuminate the 
collapse of peace intent and mechanisms, 

There are those who, with invincible optimism 
will still persist in their hopeful incantations, 
believing that if they flood with sunshine the 

hering plant of peace it will revive, irrespec- 
tive of what happens at the root. There are 
those who, with patient and profound analysis 
? will probe to the evils of human nature and 
find there such narrow limits to generosity that 

ace, should it ever come, will be an illegitimate 

hild of cosmic chance. With neither do I 
ose to quarrel here: for the main thing is 

io carries off the honours of posterity for 
prophecy ; the main thing is to dis- 

s of action which, whether by intelli- 
ns „lucky guess, may give a breathing 
ree from a suicidal war, in which the 
may go as far as they like up the 
dark alleys 


= scholars 
golden streets of faith or down the 
f realism. Poison gas works equally well in 


Collectivization of Agriculture ; 
Soviet Union ga 


W. Ladejinsky in an essay on 
tion of Agriculture in Soviet U 
the origin and development of the 


“Collectivig, 


agrarian 


nion” has traced | i 


movement in Russia culminating in the Star. f. 
ownership of the land. The following extrac. 


from the 
serve the 
tion to the 
U. S. S. R. : 

Lenin’s proposed method of bringing awa 
a collective system of agriculture points cla 
to the pace to be followed. Considering t 
general make-up of the Russian peasant, piti 
cularly his adherence to old forms and ts 
distrust of large-scale economy, Lenin pointed 
out that “it is self-evident that such a transu 


purpose of a short 


history 


-a transition from individual peasant farmins t fi 


. . irag 4 
collective working of the land, requires ne 
time, and under no circumstances Can ne 
accomplished at once.” ‘Tsarism, in his 0p 


a few days, the laido 
weeks, W 


“hich N ip nay 


are now approaching---can — 
through extremely persistent, 
effort---For the collective working „0 


of necessity, properly gauged 
collective action. For instance, the Jøation 
system, which, before the proie ; 
Stolypin land reform, covered aln y 
cent of the total peasant tan” serati 
taught them lessons in effective oi 109 
long before the modern co-oper 


a 


In order that each membe 
might use the land on an eiri 
would periodically redivide t 
the members, allowing CaCa Ses 
allotted land for his own purpogi w 

Under the circumstances 
that the households shou ting 
routine in the seeding, harya ; 
fallowing of the intermmg Pang 
great field.” This close connection © 
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Political Science Quarterly. my ht 
introdu fite 
of agriculture in tef 


fmi 
ate, : 


Vor peas 


the “holding, 
were "y distributing of the land. 
ing anc expression, “though much 
actual labour of production. 
fs yin ¢ collective activity in which 
p? ie yariely, ated he still retained a 
ae ficipe , > EA RO 
i Uae of economic autonomy within 
e des 
mmune, 5 oe chara Tni 
Alaga wie moyement 10 the Soviet van 
fe collec ses; the period from the triumph 
S H 


t limited to 


> in sald i Revolution to 1929, and the 
k M in the spring of 1929 under what 

olea iia Five-Year Plan in Agriculture, 
Coltri Himn AS f the first period, the period 


Tres beginning © 
Da preparatory work. dated from the 
ens 
kens 


1 Derce of October 26, 1917 (November 7, 
. ‘The Peasant Land Instruction which 
ated in the same decree shows that 
land, whether of the rich 
rank-and-file peasant, was 


1 agrarian 
the Stue Ki e 
ig extracti fis incorpori $ 
‘terly ma pae property 1m 
i 

introdu pamer Or the 
en aaay with : 
me in tt Trright of private property in land is to be 
Mel for all time. The land shall not be 


bys 


ging awape sld, lensed or otherwise alienated. All 
ints clea fA whether belonging to the State, the former 


idering te fem family, the ez-Tsar, the monasteries, or 
sani, par fe duh, whether copyhold, entailed, private, 
s and opeasant, shall be taken over without 
in pointe Paitin, turned into the property of the 


„Kole, and placed at the disposal of all 
‘tem for use Article 1), 
cae find decree did away with what 
fi tae Ways considered the greatest 
ae uton of the agricultural problem 
vate ownership of land. 


BS ec Ten 
“hie 4 19 ini eae Socialization issued 
jeved © form to I, We find the first attempt 


enin’s polici 

cree g i policies... 

3 aes abet “all the land within 
I, no meee Socialist Federated 
™, is consiga -iT who may be cultivat- 


nsider : 
ered a single State fund.” 


d 


lico a © quarterly of Western 
iy it Socialism, quotes the 
address of Sir Fredrick 

of the British Associa- 


e i 
a a n cience : 
ad nd ae wisdom adequate 
“ {ite to oie problems with 
; hic os » there sh 
5 tings” they, Si8ed and clarified knoe 


styles potents in ae technique 
Gian a is gpp Parti ontact wi 

yt a Stil] tticular, thouch or ith 
ay, lep De Imperf gh greatly 
Me than Perfore ect. In any case 


gy ly Ne futur PCeNed with the 


Baeo 5) 
n's S 
eee, 
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afresh and haye been thinking about his 
Solomon’s House. We know that the rules for 


the functioning of that House were mistaken 
because the philosopher drew them up when in 
the mood of a Lord Chancellor; but in so far 
as the philosopher visualized therein an organiza- 
tion of the best intellects bent on gathering 
knowledge for future practical services, his idea 
was a great one. 

When civilization is in danger and society 
in transition, might there not to be a House 
recruited from the best intellects in the country 
with functions similar (mutatis mutandis) to those 
of a Bacon’s fancy? 

A House devoid of politics, concerned rather 
with synthesising existing knowledge, with a 
sustained appraisement of the progress of know- 
ledge, and continuous concern with its bearing 


upon social readjustments. It is not to be 
pictured as composed of scientific authorities 
alone. It would be rather an intellectual 


exchange where thought would go ahead of 
immediate problems. 

I believe I might convince you that the 
functions of such a House, in such days as ours, 
might well be real. Here I must leave them to 
your fancy, well aware that in the minds of 
many I may by this bare suggestion lose all 
reputation as a realist! Most of us have had a 
tendency in the past to fear the gift of leisure 
to the majority. To believe that it may be a 
great social benefit requires some mental adjust- 
ment, anda belief in the educability of the 
average man or woman. But if the political 
aspirations of the nations should grow sane, and 
the artificial economic problems of the world be 
solved, the combined and assured gifts of health, 
plenty, and leisure, may prove to be the final 
justification of applied science. 

In a community advantaged by these, each 
individual will be free to develop his own innate 
powers, and, becoming more of an individual, 
will be less moved by those herd instincts which 
are always the major danger to the world. You 
may feel that throughout this „address I have 
dwelt exclusively on the material benefits of 
science to the neglect of its cultural value. I 
would like to correct this in a single closing 
sentence. I believe that for those who eultivate 
it in aright and humble spirit, Science, is one of 
the Humanities; no less. 


Christianity in Bali 

The attempts on the part of the Christian 
missionaries to introduce the Gospel in B 
have, in recent years, created a good de: 
stir in the Netherlands as well.as im t 
Dutch East Indies. It should be note 
that under the provisions of th 
Government Act, Article 177, 


j 
= 
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engage in work in any part of the East Indies 
without the special permission of the Governor- 
General. Amry Vandenbosch gives a graphic 
account of the main currents of controversy 
in the columns of The International Review of 
Missions : 

The controversy has stirred Indonesians as 
well as the Dutch, and has led to two unusual 
incidents. The first of these was the act of the 
Balinese chiefs in sending a memorial to the 
Governor-General, urging the exclusion of 
Christian missionary activity from their island. 
The second was the passage by the Volksraad 
(the East Indian central legislative body) of a 
resolution likewise petitioning the Governor-General 
not to admit Christian missionaries to Bali. 

Little is known of the early history of Bali. 
Probably Hindu colonies from Java settled on 
the island, and with the aid of military support 
from home made themselves masters of its 
inhabitants. The now Hinduized Balinese re- 
mained for a long time subject to the powerful 
Hindu empire of Madjapahit, whose seat was 
in central Java. When in the fifteenth century 
Jaya became Islamicized a large number of 
Javanese, unwilling to accept the new religion, 
fled to Bali. This had several consequences : 
it strengthened the Hindu influence in Bali, 
as it left Bali an isolated Hindu commnnity, 
for the other islands of the Malay archipelago 
either remained animist or became Moslem: and 
it made Bali politically independent of Java. 

_ Although the Dutch first came into contact 
with Bali as early as 1597, they did not attempt 
an occupation until two centuries and a half 
later. Throughout this long period they did, 


however, maintain loose political relati i 
} ta ‘ical relatio 7 
the Balinese chiefs. are 


Missionaries and missi 
£ f sionary leaders haye 
long mierea Bel as a strategic field for work 
h 2 th n) . . . . s 
e English missionary-sinologue, 


Dr Medhurst, visited the isla i i 
> island, a 
report recommended that tae E 


) mission 
begun on Bali. Dr. W. R. non es “Ravel 
in 1816 issued a brochure in which he 


ardently pleaded for the establishment of mission 
po on Bali, „r van Heevell was convinced 
n gue Christianity were speedily brought 
ee SE oi Hr pong become Moslems, 
l l egun se i 
j tinued after a shorter or ae 
hea ish raiona Ennis by name ES 
Pshed himsel on Bali Jn 1838, but ap parentl 
oe DEANA a short time, From 1864 to 188i, 
l issionary Union. i : an 
Pia the p ptherlands Bible § s Beto on 
the missionary gene endet tegen 
the sole Christian con: a aiy 


G vert. 
Catholic authorities Seinen 1891 Roman 
to begin work in Bali but no permission 


use was 


eve issi 
Boa e of the COS HISHIR Doma wurikreengzationsonHakaekward peopiei 


decades later, they 
work on Bali by 
Indonesian school. 
developed against this 
Gede Soekawati, the Balinese ; 
the Volksraad, introduced a UA 
the Government ‘to refrain fror ution 


Sought to hepi 
the opening“ 
Bitter © 


7 ARTA rom p 
direct or indirect support to giving 
religious nature... . | Recent 

have given the  questioy 
i A N Suon an enti . 
turn. Christianity has found a 


` : It hy (hristi 
Bali even though the missionaries hy’ ty 
5 ave 


kept out. In North Bali ‘hristian 
proceeds from a number of Amboinese f 
who have come there to live, 
has found its way also into South Ba 


As a result of these events a reaction be 
to set in, which became intensified iied 
became known that Dutch missionary st 
were considering the advisability of ona: 
work in Bali. 

all of 


Naturally The dsi 


not those wh) desi 


exclusion of missions from Bali base if by 
opposition on the same grounds. Some met fet of Ma 


take what may be called an opportunist pointy! 
view. Bali, according to this view, cannot mif 
stand the strain of adjusting itself to analy 
tional stream of influence. 5 
A second group oppose the admission d 
missions to Bali on the ground tf 


castes. E- a 
There is lastly a group which is OPP R 
all Christian missionary activity 0 , 
superficial tourists, this takes i ces {asf 
amusing simplicity. They find the is l 
ting and the cremations of unusu 
Would it not be a pity 
charming civilization were de 
busy-bodies ? After all, one re 
as another—each people has s 
religion that best suits its ae oe 
Others, with a deep fee ne F 
for Balinese life and culture 
than a smattering of knowledge 
ethnology, would like to 8® 
as an anthro- pological museum, 
A small group, hovori yl 
distinctly a destructive eens cl 
nese lela They contend that m 
an intelligent, civilized AnS e 
people, such as the Balinese o att 
possessions: their religion &n ttack 
There is little in this ® 
missions that is new. | 
made oi linkine iaioa : 
of identifying the wors “a. sion 
ane asoa ot Western civil ove 


of course, that these 

y i of religion and 

9 tiyist View and 

‘hold & o as absurd. They consider 

all other alt human culture-product : 

it creating God after his own 
é! dD 


jimoniy. S 


Ws 
igi 
i = nstantly 


PE Ry —-., 
gh he missionary | TSA had been 
4 low in col a other alien influence— 
elope (9 nearly can there be for singling 
pol EOE for exclusion? The 
! re o epawati (the Balinese _ repre- 
pe ihe Volksraad) and others is that 
influences attack the Balinese 
fén culture only incidentally and indirectly, 
Wins would attack the cultural bases directly. 


Public Health in India 


of openi 


| Te dsiatie Review has published a brief 
pfn by Mr. R. W. Brock, of the final 
pirot Major-General Graham, Public Health 
misioner with the Government of India. 
“review of the subject, the critic shows that 
“Cinnissioner has laid stress upon three 


Jf to an al 


i 2 i 
dna iat pcos namely, the question of 
ground ti Ti lealth Responsibilities, the need 
society, afi mistry of Health in India and 


i n i ae financial support : 
al 0 J i 
alinese WER i ie the 


Government of India 
6 Subjects which were 
al hence Government were : 
ae ae altairs; (č) wider aspects 

A) census and statistics; 
“co Immigration ; (v) pilgrim 


in) medial p O Major port quarant; 

reno oDi ay po TeSearch « (eh 7. JUWantine work ; 
bing, Gs bl Pina 1) legislation in regard 
by ih ion b Aen lect stated to be subject 

1 Eu NY A i i 
eloped oe pe l relating io Legislature and 
pipaa "ith «bia 
unci], ra overnor- 
pe extreme] Major-General Graham 
| fie à RUE that such 
eral hen Ch are generall 
o a r TE gesponsibilities, vail 
missy Neaig, Central Gore tion, to be the 
ag A Commission ernment and of its 
ans » In the Report 


AN 
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under review, asin preceding surveys of the 
same character, _ Major-General Graham has 
‘laboured the desirability and need for a Ministry 


of Health for India. 


t FA The recent reports of the 
Royal Commission on 


Agriculture and of the 


Royal Statutory Commission,” as he reminds us , 


“haye emphasized the same need whether this 
be arrived at through a Ministry of Health or 
by strengthening the central health organization. 
“We are now,” he adds, “within measurable 
distance of the introduction of a new Constitution 
—a Constitution which must presuppose heavy anel 
increased expenditure in many branches of the 
administration; but the subject of federal health 
has been relegated, meanwhile at all events, to 
the background, and has not receiyed the 
attention which its importance would seem to 
merit.” 

On the other hand, the project for a new 
Central Research [Institute worthy of India, 
recommended by the Fletcher Committee, has 
been abandoned, owing to the financial implica- 
tions being greater than the Government of India 
cared to undertake. The establishment of the 
All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
was only rendered possible by the munificence 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, which offered” 
to purchase a site and to erect and equip an 
institute for six sections to deal with advanced 
public health teaching and public health research, 
subject to the Government of India undertaking 
to meet the recurring charges. 

Inadequate financial ‘support has, indeed, 

proved one of the most formxlable handicaps to 
the promotion of public health in India, The 
drastic economies of the Inchcape Committee 
paralysed the renewal of research activities on 
a big scale before the work of the Indian 
Research Fund Association had had time to 
recover properly after the war. Public opinion, 
however, both in Great Britain and India, and 
scientific medical opinion in India as expressed 
through the Scientific Advisory Board, were not 
silent. His Mojesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, realizing the true implications of the 
closing down of medical research activities in 
India, pressed the Government of India continu- 
ously to restore the grantin part or in whole 
at as early a date as possible, and also the 
unspecified appointments in the Medical Research 
Department which were in abeyance. 
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SCOT ATTITR UT na 
| By BENARSI DAS CHATURVEDI Ai 
| ithou 
; a : j ‘ban was entrusted to himłfby his Associa ati 
An Interview with Mr. P. B. Singh of Durba A ald aby \ win bn 
Y i n a ° { i 
The other day I had a long talk we Mr “I have been deputed by the Colonial Bind Rae 
P. B. Singh, President of the Nata n ian Settlers Indian Association to investigate aj} Andre 
Tennis Association and representative of the on the condition of repatriates from” South & rae 
South African Indian Football Association, in Since Repatriation was started about ts Waiz | 
ihe G di Hotel of Calcutta. thousand people have returned to India ant $ ship 
E rriv 16 In lia on 18th Novem- time to time we have been receiving hans} Muker 
Ae oe A T Mi is parents and tales of the hardships that most of these pf ihi í 
pen eaxent: io Banchi UD) 802-15 | PE aa are undergoing in India. Swami Bhavani if in tl 
Sannyasi investigated into the condition dif and 
people and issued a well reasoned and dou f eth 
report in May 1931. Since then vo improv deal of 
has been made in the condition of these s[e 
in Calcutta and Northern India. Nor hs i pale 
been done in South Africa to pori nen Tion 
My Association has therefore deputed ne me 
first hand knowledge of the n E ae is 
seeing the deplorable condition 0 S a ate 
South Africa and other colonies 7 A he 
au of e On E A LP Tidian 


ec . 4 
Municipality—I, am BHO a a huge tef 
policy of repatriation hase ane the conse 
and if we had realized at tha Jd neve 


re show 4 
of that thoughtless scheme w “eaving è 


agreed to one single individual whoa 
coe South Africa. The able-bodiee a pice 
- known personally in Natal, we lant 
health when I met them eae 
birth and adoption, were ie 
Bree Singh and could scarcely be recognize 


then proceeded on a mission 
to create enthusiasm in the 
formation of an All-India 
Football Association visiting 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Benares on his way to 
Calcutta. At Calcutta he saw 
the officials of the Indian 
Football Association who 
were invited in 1931 by the 
= South African Indian Football 
Association to send a 
_ representative Note to tour 
; Mr. Singh was 
opeful that as a ei his 
= negotiations an Indian team 
= would sail for South Africa 

y June next. 

Mr. Singh is a member 
a the Spa of Colonial d f 
orn and Settlers Indian n bi ais is repatriate 
Association. In answer to my Gre ao hie taniy o Tie aan hore An 


ion i i i igh embers. Now ti 
question if any partisan ronke Domain. EE A want and starva 
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mr the to retry enough clothing 
mi eile Wps stood before me ane 
he ie nether those, responsie. o 
wonder”: scheme had ever visualisec 
Tess misery. And this was not a 
‘that was being enacted hefore 
to Matiaburz quite unexpectedly 
; any knowledge on the part of the 
a Things like these have been 
wai 1920 as can be proved from 


onial ible _ workers like Mr. C. ; I. 
tirate ar M. F D. James iG ecretary 
n Soni v } \, now M. L. A.), Mr. 5. A. 
about tal Waiz (Secretary Imperial Indian Citizen- 
India alel hip Association, Bombay), Mr. H. K: 
iving heme} Mukerjee and others. lt is a pity 
f these pf ihat these reports were never circulated 
Bhawani if in the principal vernaculars— Hindi A group of homeless unemployed repatriated Indians 
if mi Tamil—in South Africa. I feel at Madras 


are that if this step had been taken a good 
dal of misery could have been averted. As far 
slean see nothing substantial has been done 
o alleviate the distress of these unfortunate people. 
do not forget that spasmodic efforts have been 


nate if Indians in South Africa lose confidence 
in the sincerity of the Indian Government for 
that will put an end to all hope of any co-operation 
without which no substantial improvement could 
be made in the situation.” 


mde form time to time to give temporary relief 
tae He dhe charity at the best of time is Mr. P. B. Singh came to the Vishal-Bharat 
i a ae a ne and can never be considered office also and just when he was leaving it he 
a Mile authorities eoa ious effort been made sawa number of returned emigrants who had 
; les concerned on the lines of the 


come to see me, We talked with them. Refering 
to these people Mr. Singh told me: 

“I shall never forget the 
look of despair in the eyes of 
those people. They complained 
of being on their last legs 
and one could see that 
starvation was writ large on 
their faces. They ‘Yooked 
emaciated and ill. T could 
at once see that it was not 
one man’s work and it 
required the combined efforts 
of public bodies like the 
Y. M. © A, the Arya 
Samaj and the Ramkrishna 
Mission.” à 


Mr. P. B. Singh expressed 
his gratefulness to Mr. 
H. K. Mukerjee, Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. College 
Section and said : 

EET “The noble work that Mr. 
Me bea MP Of repati: Mukerjee has been doing for 
Hi lem a “tated Indians at Akra near Calcutta the last twelve years deserves 
Core oùs, Tk uld not have every praise at our hands. 


nyincel 


indian Emierants T on ul 4 
a huge tt grants Friendly Service Committee 


rent ine Yet not t assumed such Tam glad to learn that through the efforts OE 
tie inii Darty. moral oble late. The Indian Messrs. Mukerjee and Andrews Birla Brothersi 
ee qutely OY to igation to fulfil for have given a good deal of help to _ the 


ie Pata, PlOmiseg Ae, Perni A x A 
iiss triate Mised 4574; cous scheme and returned emigrants by supplying the i 
Fl ese a they Bee nes ie cloth and medicine and we must thank th or 
We 8 arg OYernma £ ground in South Arantia ‘their charity.” e 
de orak taken u as failed outh Africaithat Mr. Singh was not satisfied w th the aititude 
© regu], Din rieht earnest it will of the Government of India and he wondere 


o Tf ees ; 
: Wil be 7pgsticwafontticuritPYangt tsiere had been neglecting 
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| 
this problem. It would not be a difficult I invite the attention of Mr, G 


i 
thing for them to organise the relief work of the Government of India na Pa 


é 5 r a or: . x to t 

on a permanant basis with the help of some and hope that he will himself core esti 

non-official workers. to see the things with his own eyes, Caley, 
Pola Negri and Uday Shankar engagements, Miss Pola Negri the fs 


Celebrated filmy {se 
> a Ae Iday Shan kee crated filmy fbi 
Upon her recent return to New York from eee pon me rs Uday Senio: was dancing ¢ [psi M 
Murope xr way to Hollyw for motion picture ues: eatre. Dhe at once engacy a to 
Europe on her way to Hollywood for motion y for herself and a few friends, | fni th 


During the first intermission Miss Neni yp. | fal in tl 
back of the stage and greeted Mr. Shankar E gDr, Ans 
cordially and said to him: 


“This is the greatest artistic thill T haye hali } Dar Dr, 
many years, in fact since the death of Anna Pavlova i 
I was so sorry that I could not see Pavlowa befir I ith 
her death. You know how much T admired ike Me ue : 
great dancer.” dass 1 
` a s informal 

“Yes, I do know that,” said Shankar with ma | ad to ¢ 
feeling. “And you know how much I admired be. | bstation 
I am so sorry that I could not dance for her aaf Party a 
for only one evening with my full company é fat in 
Hindu dancers and musicians.” Fich yo 

“Iam going to India; and I hope to med yi ae 
there.” cna 


hat the 
oly the 
Uh who 
or can 


“I shall be most happy to greet you in m 
and shall be delighted to show you the matei 
glories of our arts.” 


Miss Negri stayed to the very end of the ra af ns 
mance ; and when ` Tandava Nrittya, the Wee Penn 
on the programme, was finished, she rose D ai Dest 
and cheered Shankar most heartily throne ate tis ah 
curtain calls; and Shankar bowed to. wnat BG tthe 
box. And when asked by Mr. Basanta Koo ‘i al) si a 
how she liked the Tandava Nrittya, Miss 4% 


most emphatically : 


“Tt was superb. In fact all the a js Sl 
his dances are superb indeed. om cannot s 
divine. I cannot say; more; _ and : 
less. Shankar is simply divine.’ 


ements d : 


t 

i of ei 
Nore: On Plate If facing, P- 29° pobiti 
issue of The Modern Review et in Dit 
“Kama Deva”? by the courtesy of a “Kama Di 

This is the drypoint of impersonation Indian dant fi; 
by Mr. Uday Sankar, the celebrated < f 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar ` 


MA 


; of March some 

wi the last week > 
RING eo leaders held a conference | at 
Congres: o reviving the Swarajya 


| with a view t : 
Delhi with £ at some conclusions, 


arriving ; 
and, after arriving ts y : 
| ha them, namely, Dr, Ansari, Mr. Bhulabhai 
ated flimsy Jare md Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, went to 
earch ef, confer with Mahatma Gandhi. The 
ie! ‘ae their discussions with Gandhiji is to be 
Newt al in the following letter addressed by him 
Nogi ve fal in the 
shankar me | Dr. Ansari : A- 
Patna, April 5. 

have had | Dar Dr, Ansari, 


ma Paylory, 
vlowa befor 
mired the 


> with mud 
admired ker. 
for her eva 
company 4 


to meet va} "8 on the utility of legislatures in the present 


‘le are well known. 


tht they were in 199 it i 
aie sighs sin T But I feel that it is not 


e cannot take sar an or other does not want 
faith in ent yi 


tin Indi; 
he matehlis 


f the perl 


ast numb | ed Ty mto legislatur 5 
me RA =a combinations o r 
ough ser i oe of ty ee hey believe to be in the 

rin eTa j y. onsi i 
“cai m i te ne Toone, I shall be eae ‘tis eal 
Negri E! | Sitis all times and render such E 


POwer to give. 


nig of 
a i the Konts, sincerely, 
m iS est Ty? teia] M. K. Gandhi.” 
ann ome] of the Swarajya 


Party i 
ROS NT y is to be 


j i i r vari 
P arious 
A E the fo those who 
o E TE arrayed against the 
we uld fight them on all 
constitute one 
be, they should 
ed by a majority 
: Ureaucracy. It is 
pS N not completely. 
Ret lg? ane ae in preventing 
ith n their Ms 1al, Some repressive 
Mie ma? of e Menta were Teste. forms, 
E ade 1 
RE ee x also eel o 
fj nhen a nine in the teeth 
t -Mor and week- 
ae i hes So lows : a 
b in loan full strength in 
e, Govern- 


Y 
i Who en’, sett to b 
ay di e 
Bris Swan to the 
fey S object, a Part 
[et But ie 
BC of it did 
Some antin 


tiq 
Neg 0 f 


ee atures, 
the ha.” Utter disregard 


ae OEP. cimelenpodeidarts HaHaaflevel 
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HATMA GANDHI WELCOMES REVIVAL OF 
SWARAJYA PARTY 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


them. It may he j ; 

Swarajya Party did me nen’ $8 the old 
object, it would be useless to revive the P "But 
the No-changers, the Non-co-operators, also have 
not succeeded in gaining their principal bj 
namely, the attainment of Cae e Noo 
the Liberals succeeded in E IG, p e 
It should always be borne in ri Erai 
soldiers of liberty of all parties and every: party, 
that many peoples have had ‘to struggle , very 
much longer than a decade or two for winning 
fredor Repeated failures did not damp ‘their 

After the Swarajists as a party had retired 
from the legislatures, the: opposition became very 
Hee in the central and provincial legislatures, 
Gove gnmeni were able to arm themselyes with 
all the weapons of repression which they required 
to frustrate the efforts of the leaders of the 
people to win self-rule. They have in fact now- 
got a superabundance of instruments of repression; 
Many things which people could do and say 
and write a decade or fiye years ago without 
infringing any law are now -unlawful or illegal, 
The executive and the police haye fully utilized 
their experience of the past few years and have‘ 
got laws passed depriving the people of many | 
ordinary rights of free citizens and have succeeded 
in giving the ordinances a permanent place in 
the statute book as ordinary laws. In Bengal 
in particular, what is known as Martial Law, 
which, wherever enforced, is of short duration 
during emergencies, has been codified as perma- - 
nent law. Already some: prisoners’ have been 
sentenced to death, although their action, which was 
undoubtedly reprehensible, did not result in the 
death of any human being. And this in an age’ 
when the death penalty has been abolished itt some” 
countries for actual murder and when there is a 
widespread movement for its abolition in other 
countries. Hundreds of young men and women are 
in detention without trial, and a law has been 
made that nobody must show “undue” concern for 
them ! 

It may be that, even if the Swarajist members 
had been in the Councils all along, Government — 
would and could have done by some means or 
other what they have provided themselyes ; 
the authority given by the legislatures for 
But certainly not so easily as the emase 
legislatures have enabled them to do. 

“The attainment of each and every hi 
is worth having is no doubt 
struggle to attain is not I 
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Whatever the result, the struggle should 


continue. By this if is not meant 
that means and methods, policies and 
Ha principles and strategy do not matter, provided 
| there is some sort of struggle. What is meant 
is that every care ought to be taken in the 
Sh choice of means, methods, policies and strategy — 
| all to be consistent . with sound principles, but 
ti that, if the struggle becomes unsuccessful, the 
endeavour is not. to be giyen up, only the 
strategy has to be changed. 
: Here it may. be observed that, if the members 
4 of the revived Swarajya Party seek election to 
À the legislatures in the. hope of winning Swaraj 
ine through them they are destined to be disappointed. 
Oe.) “The national demand” was accepted by the 
A central legislature by a majority more than once, 
but the British Government have totally ignored 
such demands. Swaraj cannot be won through the 
councils as they- are. Nor can it be attained 
through the programme of Non-co-operation as 
followed by the Congress. The words, “I told you 
so,” and the spirit underlying. them are hateful to 
me. It is not in that spirit, therefore, but simply for 
the sake of supplying information, that I wish to 
tell the reader that some fourteen -vears ago it 
seemed to me that the programme of Non-co-opera- 
1 tion would fail. I gave the reasons in The 
Modern Review for October, 1920, pages 457-58. 
ae Those reasons exist today in a stronger form. 
The people of India ought to try to convince 
l; 

' 

i 

i 

i 


2 


ee ae Tiras. nae 


ENS 


pe the people of Great Britain that India’s freedom 
E. would be good not only for India but for Great 
ay Britain and all other countries, and that it is 
i absolutely necessary for. human freedom and 
i welfare. Newspapers, periodicals, tracts, pamphlets. 
K bulletins, hooks and other publications should 
familiarize our people and all the. world. with our 
ideals and f 


arguments—with . our case in short. 


Speeches and debates in India and’ abroad should . 


if be delivered and held with 
+ we are pumicien tly, 
reasonable people and idealis 
like their fallo ss in other. 
ps eae But as in other 
areat Britain, the number of idealist 
reasonable people is small. The ee cant 
the whole British nation or the. British Govern- 
ment in power at any time to our point of vie 
in the near futuré, if it- be at all possible at 
any time, cannot be expected. Hence in additio 
he method of persuasion referred to anaes 
od or methods of putting pressure on 
Puce and Government must be 
i aoea The methods must be such 
a res we. cumulative pressure may b 
esistible, We live in such times that thy h 
we are a disarmed and unarmed it as 
necessary to state in i ee 
the struggle, the fight, 
2 the peure that I whol] 
unconnected with the use of physi Ne 
this for two main reasons, The posh ee fn 


the same object, If 


in Great Britain 
Countries to our point 
foreign countries so in 


active, all. these may: convert ` 


_ the Swarajya party on such a Mfahatmel 


` of the Government within 


Cains Bub oH RRR MEReIEI KaNhiecsiesiohh Maruwarogram me 


leaders of India are wedded to ahimsa 
killing. And under the’ present n; 
of India, if any one wishes to pit tee $ 
unorganized, untrained, and quite ; ces 
equipped force of any section of a 
people against the highly organized, t; Viu 
scientifically equipped land, sea and nel al 
of the British Government,- he is deus fora A 
only to disastrous failure but even tel 
intentionally putting obstacles jn the 0 ty. 
others whose object is to. win freedom for Lat 
in a non-violent way. nii 


It is not the object of. this article to say hi J 
the pressure that 1 speak of may be applied y 

Jf the Legislative Assembly were dissol 
before the introduction. of the “Reforms” | 
would not be impracticable for the revit 
Swarajya party to capture the majority of tt 
elective- seats. Lord Willingdon’s Governmen | 
and the British Government would have th 
world believe that 


their dual policy of represso 
and of offering some “Reforms” «la the Whe} 
Paper proposals had the approval—at least te 
acquiescence, of the people of India. The people a 
India know that such a claim, if made, would te 
utterly at variance with the’ truth. But a ma 
assertion of this description will not do, The 
should be an irrefutable demonstration of the inh 
If the new Swarajya party (—why not ala ry 
all the elective seals e 
opposition’ to the ee 
and : proposals anc we 
succeed in capturing š 
would furnish the incontestable proo 
That would be one gain. Moreover, 
members of the central and proy Da d 
would,. as the opposition, be able o petit 
the period of continuance of. the presen Swan 
tion of India, ‘all that the , eam l 
members were able to do. To 
be much, but it would be something: n 

Condemnation of the dual P 

Government would’ perliaps 
destructive part, of the election £ 
Swarajya party, the other, the © ‘vent OA 
being whole-hearted ` support, li of Jodia 
Mahatmaji had demanded on behi Victory wor 
the Round Table Conference et wou 


i 


Me 
show, what is the truth, tha 
spoke for the people of India. a 
After their election the Swari a 
not and would not merely pera Counci 
eo 
rom 
Pand m 
view. . ation 


ir 


They would perhaps make us 
and powers to introduce an 
legislation for the public g00 
tions with the same object 12" 745) 
ment introduced any SUC? suh 
Government member moved any supp% 
it would not be at all wrong deter 
The Swarajists need not ot op 


L ~~ 
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do, Thee 
f the trul 
yt also 
seats l 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
The Greatest worker for the uplift of the Lowly 
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ama T™A > 


- description would be If the Government do not dissolve the Assemb- 
he above ee Reforms.” Those ly in the near future and order a general 
sokin king for themselves election, that would clearly mean that they are 
ble if f a phrase, but should do not prepared to face the verdict of the country 

afraid onic arent on the dual policy and the White Paper and 
r the pu = hich is counted by accept the challenge of a strong opposition in 


the lower house of the central legislature. 


a following W 
After the introduction of the “Reforms” a la 


i ies can make 
oislative bodie 
a reds. And Mahatma 


ari A a (oe stated in his letter to ee White Paper, or a la the Joint Parliamentary 

iat dleary entry is only for those Committee's report and recommendations, which 
ane that Counci me reason or other do would most probably be worse, there would be 

Fess who evs part in civil resis- little probability of any Nationalist opposition 

aiant t0 Or cann faith in entry into legislatures doing anything effective. For the National opposi- 

samd who have Ta: there to prosecute the tionists can come mostly from the Hindu 

ombinations community. But that community, though 


fom Com» 5 ieve t i j ; 

pie which they believe to be in ie forming an overwhelming majority of the 
: manh population, has been reduced to the position 

“Taher the Swarajya party be i £ Cones tY of an impotent minority in the White 

of the adherents of the Congress, Paper Scheme. And against the forces of 


fes minority i T EN end : 
fi mjority of Congresamen g ould c remain nationalism that Scheme has arrayed the nominees 
fii Councils to follow the Congress of the ruling Princes, the communalist Muslims, 


fek the q] 
Jrgmme in the country. And it has been the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians, etc, all of 


al authoritatively that the revived Swarajy 2 whom have been given seats out of all proportion 
ans programme would include not merely to their numbers. In the case of the Hindus, 
py ean pee warjiste, WoA neither numerical strength, nor education, nor 
“db, 1G E ae O vok aes public spirit, nor ability, nor business eniron 
onya kind of fame eh he don S nor the (major) share of the revenue contribute 
More anbe work e el Gate Ml by them, has been taken into consideration. 
faui enjoy, But there are ma ue ee There are Nationalists in the Muslim community, 
Vile the Councils who do s nee a E no doubt. But the Moslem community being 
lhor their excellence, not c PS Bother ee smaller than the Hindu, Moslem Nationalia a 
fas would be rewarded with fr y ana 3 ae have always been smaller in number than Ha u 
fE te indigenous dail ame. very day Nationalists. And the White Paper Scheme has 
fiiy to the speech y papers of India give made such indecent exhibition of favouritism 
Pons all o es, views, ctc, of various to that community that there are at present 


for to the aes om ae not indisputably yery few genuine Nationalists left among 


8 on t editors of the dailies, But j 
i M e x the ablest of these oe find ee ituti i i i | 
fies the most part in the columns of the So in the partition ai P 
edit not in all the dailies Not- most likely be cursed in the near future, the 


difference i : le or a. major section of 
R 'Sa kind of Hae eee the opposition would not probably be an actually 
"ors, leaving stump orators and efective force. Nevertheless, even in the future 

Joy their greater publicity and Constitution, and certainly in the existing one, 
io tame. From examples y f this members of the legislature who possess a spirit 
0 US that it need D t be Of independence, courage, adequate information 
in of seryigeonciLentry would ar 2° and debating powers, and who are not halting 
‘tion in gree Of the people of deprive ond travelling allowance-hunters, favour-hunters 
i ome 3 all vae and job-hunters for themselves or relatives, would 
ay be difficult iene e } be a distinct gain to the legislatures and the 
arnest about Civil Dis. country. The gain would be at least this that 

l Rebellion Mahatma the political paralysis and defeatism from which 

A eat atma the country has been suffering would be at an 
AR ONCE, end, at least to a small extent. 


e a rebel and a i ae * 
ne, or by turns. It Some sort of political activity had becom 


for Gandhiji not to necessary owing to the suspension of mass civ 
0 n e hag body, for after disobedience after the informal Poona con 
tough t Kuow'h to take the oath of For, very few went in for individual civil dis 
eclared, Many Congress- thereafter. But even that has 
e for themselyes rebels. put a stop to by Mahatma 
Cannot Ay ones eis to become of April 7 last. The scl 
ing hi fake the ae feels that he work outlined therein 

p self, of allegiance Hence, a poli 
à CC-0. In Public Domain. green kangi 
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HE statement on Satyagraha and _ Civil 
Disobedience which Mahatma Gandhi issued 
at Patna on the 7th of April last contains 


the following prefatory words : 


“This statement was drafted by me on my day 
of silence at Saharsa, that is, Easter Monday, the 
2nd instant. I passed it on to Rajendra Babu 
and then it was circulated among the friends who 
were present. The original draft has undergone 
considerable revision. It is also abridged. But 
in essence it remains as it was on Monday. I 
regret that I have not been able to show it to all 
friends and colleagues with whom I would have 
been delighted to share it. But as I had no doubt 
whatsoever about the soundness of my decision 
and as I knew that civil resistance of some friends 


a was imminent, I was not prepared to take the risk 
a of delaying publication by waiting for the opinion 
ea of friends. The decision and every word of the 


statement are in answer to intense introspection, 
searching of the heart and waiting upon God. The 
decision carries with it reflection upon no single 
individual. It is a humble admission of my own 
limitations and a due sense of the tremendous 
responsibility that I have carried on my shoulders 
all these long years.” $ 


This paragraph shows that Mr. Gandhi 
drafted his statement before Dr. Ansari, Dr. B. C. 
Roy and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai saw him on the 
4th April. The drafting was no doubt preceded 
by the conference of the would-be Swarajists at 
Delhi and the conclusions reached by them 
x is poe ion whether Mahatmaji had any idea 
a nee decisions at the time of drafting his 


MAHATMA GANDHI “MONOPOLIZES” 
SWARAJ 


BY RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
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SATYAGRAHA Fop 


best not to say the ; 
waiting upon God, For. if iea ae 
and sound, that itself would be their 
general acceptance. But if they A 
in part illogical and unsound, the blame for 

t sy 


unsoundness and illogicality may be ain 
to God by — scoffers and unbelicven 
course, that would not injure God Bat 


give any opportunity 
Moreover, as it is 
what one considers God’s voice 
voice and not one’s 
inclinations, it is best 
decision as the result of waiting u 
ites i g upon God 
Mr. Gandhi 


to anybody fo blasph 
not always cera 


no 
fo carry with it any reflection u 
individual. But it seems to ne tel 
unintentionally with it aap 
upon many, will be sho 


intend it 
any single 
it does 
reflection 

below. 
Mahatmaji writes : 
“This statement owes its inspiration to a pers fy 
chat with the inmates and jat 


carry 
which 


associates of È 


standing who was found reluctant, to pen jë 
full prison task, preferring his private § con 
the allotted task. This was undoubt ih a0 
to the rules of Satyagraha. More i ae 
imperfection of the friend whom I or erlech 
ever it brought home to me my Cat I vt 


ness 
was lin 


al 
“During the informal conference Tay 
in July last I had stated that Wome 
dual ciyil resisters would be we 0 
was sufficient to keep alive th 
graha. Now after much 
I have arrived at the co 
only one; 5 
d for the a it 


Mahatmaji has done the right thi 
civil disobedience had been Be 
informal Poona Conference, 2° a 
for individual civil disobedient? 
that, wbateyer the reason, there Y ins 
life left in the movement. 5% 

mere form: 
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MA 


est ractically 
xisted. 


to admit that the 
That is how I, a 
matter. But Mahat- 
bearing the whole 
for Swaraj on his 


calling off civil 
on a single indi- 
lued companion of long standing,” 
“eontrary to the rules of 
the rules of Satya- 
AL But Satyagraha had cone on for more 
a deade, during which period tens o 
vis if not lakhs, have been its adherents. 
rprising that Mahatma Gandhi has only 
he movement is at its lowest ebb, 
that there has not been a single 
except perhaps himself. 
mms. men and women among them have 
their all, have borne lathi charges of 
pie and military, have endured physical 
ais of yarious other kinds, and women 
mhis or female relatives of satyagrahis or 
twighbours have complained of having been 
df owed; and yet they have remained non- 
at As I write, the prison experiences of a 

t narrated to me 
He related them 
resentment. I, 


for henceforth 
disobedience 
lifferent. 

- his case for 
for Swaraj rests 

“y valued 
ne things 
do not know 


w mhen th 
iJisdicovered th 
se Satyagrahi, 


ndividul? 
je does ni)" 


any 


raat d not help getting excited when 

one of E Dy But afterwards I came 

' He i ae an example of the miracle 
graha. ere 


a ; must- be many 
eat a great man, a good 
ey compare in -his own 
Be Sacrifice _and sufferings 
mre to think that there 
who have made 

suffered greatly, and, 

~ xen into consideration, 
Sacrifices in India have 
ndian jails Mahatmaji 

comfort compared with 


numerous civil dis- 
Olitay 
1 el Y example 
iy eee gf a person who 
aan the performance 
anahiji com 
among hie co es to the 


i S Massi > F 
erg, no ane Baan Sa 


to ite adultera- 
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tion in the process of transmission. 
clear to me that spiritual 
their potency when their use is taught through 
non-spiritual media. Spiritual _messaces are self- 
propagating. The reaction of the masses throuch- 
out the Harijan tour has been the latest forcible 
illustration of what I mean. The splendid response 
of the masses has been Spontaneous. The workers 
themselyes were amazed at the attendance and the 
fervour of vast masses whom they had never 
reached. : 

“Satyagraha is a purely 
may be used for what may 
ends and through men and women who do not 
understand its spirituality provided the director 
knows that the weapon is spiritual. Everyone cannot 
use surgical instruments. Many may use them 
if there is an expert behind them directing their 
use. I claim to be a Satyagraha expert in the 
making. I have need to be far more careful than 
the expert surgeon who is a complete master of his 
science. I am still a humble searcher. The very 
nature of this science of Satyagraha precludes the 
student from seeing more than the step immediately 
in front of him.” 


There is and can be no question that Mahat- 
maji is far more spiritually advanced than the 
generality of men and the generality of non- 
co-operators. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
masses have responded splendidly to his personal- 
ly delivered appeal throughout his Harijan tour. 
But the wonder is that he has taken thirteen 
long years to discover that. Satyagraha 
has reached the masses through “non-spiritual 
media.” I know very few Satyagrabis or 
non-co-operators. It would be impudence 
on my part, therefore, to question Mahatmaji’s 
diagnosis. But the conclusion seems irresistible 
that either. the mnon-co-operators are a bad lot, 
or-that Mahatmaji’s standard being very exacting 
they appear worse than they are., it 

Mahatmaji states his conclusion thus, giving 
reasons ! : 3 

“The introspection prompted by the conversa- 
_ tion with the Ashram inmates has led me to the 
conclusion that I must advise all Congressmen to 
suspend civil resistance for Swaraj as distinguished 
from specific grievances. They should leave it to 
me alone. It should be resumed by others in my life- 
time only under my direction, unless one arises 
claiming-to know the science better than I do and ~ 
inspires confidence. I give this opinion as the | 
author and initiator of Satyagraha. Henceforth, — 
therefore, all who have been impelled to civil’ 
resistance for Srem] under my advice, directly 
given or indirectly inferred, will please desist fr 

Civil resistance. I am quite convinced tha 

is the best course in the interest of India’s fight 

for freedom. RASS . 

“J am in deadly earnest about this 

weapons at the disposal of 

claimed for Satyagraha that 

substitute for the violence of 

therefore to reach the I 

“terrorists” and the 

the “terrorists” by « 


t It has become 
Instruments suffer in 


spiritual weapon. It 
appear to be mundane 


the heart 


f 
fii 
f 
$ 
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as a class. Unadulterated Satyagraha must touch 
the hearts of both. To test the truth, of the 
proposition Satyagraha needs to be confiner i ee 
one qualified person at a time. The trial has 

never been made. It must be made now. | f 
| “Let me caution the reader against mistaking 
! Satyagraha for mere civil resistance. Lt covers 
much more than civil resistance. It means 
relentless search for truth and the power that 
such a search gives to the searcher. The search 
can only be pursued by strictly non-violent means. 
| As author and initiator of 
Satyagraha, no one will dispute his right to 
i ‘monopolize’ its practice, particularly as its 
| practice is neither pleasant nor profitable, in the 
popular and worldly sense. But is it a correct 
general proposition that the author and initiator 
of a science ‘say, surgery, which Gandhiji has 
named) is justified in preventing all others from 


Gandhiji is the 


pursuing it after allowing them to do so for a 

a dozen years? Has no one acquired the 

TAn - necessary spiritual and other qualifications 
Mail during this long period ? 

; I long with all my heart for an effective 


substitute for war. It would be bliss for me to 
eT live to see the success of Satyagraha in preventing 
violence and achieving the results of violence. 

As for touching the hearts of the rulers and 
the “terrorists,” as I do not know either class, 
I cannot. judge whether Satyagraha will really 
touch their hearts. I hope and believe that to 
the extent that they are human their hearts can 
be touched. But machines have no hearts. 
Therefore, if men become like parts of machines 
they cannot respond to Satyagraha. ‘ 

Not having been a civil resister or a 
Satyagrahi, I cannot . quite understand how 
there can be among Congressmen many 
persons who are fit to offer civil resistance for 
the redress of specific grievances without there 
being a single one fit to offer it for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. To be obliged to live under 
Other-raj because of the absence of Swa-raj is 
a comprehensive > grievance, including all or 
most specific grievances. The difference between 
the former grievance and the latter gri 
is mainly not of kind, but of Ruri: 

egree. For the redress of bot pe T 
it is necessary to ho A a rara, 
ary to touch the heart of the ruler 
Therefore, it seems to me that, if ther ae 
many Congressmen fit to offer Satyacy i as 
the redress of specific grievance eee 
aie S, there may be 
Š at leet a few who are fit to undertake S 
sraba tor the redress of the compreh Ta 
srievance, mainly, absence of Swa-raj pean 
TO, ` & nos 
follows? gramme for the freed” Civil resisters 
“What are the civi 
if they are to bo ae for the os freed to do 
pon. i They ae learn the 
of self-denial and voluntar ; 3 
eree themselves in nation-building. acra fe he 
F of khaddar thrangh. peramia bhna a aS 
aei ec- £ 


anot galagin” di Erain and Right mi 


and hand weaving, the 
of hearts by Irreproachable 
towards one another in every w 
banishing of untouchability ` y 
form in ones own person 
abstinence from intoxic ing drink 
pesoen! contact with individual 
by cultivating personal purity. 
which provide maintenance on th 
scale. Those for whom the poor man's Poor al 
feasible should find a place in small me 
boc 


industries of national import i 
i é 0 ance which pe 
better wage. hich gni 


Spread o 


Mahatmaji’s spiritual and ethical ideali 
very high and beautiful. It is worthy of ki 
pursued not only by Congressmen but “i 
men. His constructive programme of nais 
building will do great good to the countyi}: 
carried out. I could wish he had addel tf (alcutt 
item of spread of education. Mere literacy m 
not have much value. But as a means tif 
great end, it is very valuable, and indispensti. While a 
where large masses of men are concn) mtot 
So far as the religio-political _atmospht) zat to b 
of the country is concerned, universal cduciit} psat A 
cannot but be beneficial by destroying toe) © 


For DIS S 


But that guess may be wrong. he Sa Si ne 


ments relating to the revival oft 
party and Council-entry are politics. 


In conclusion Mahatmaji says: 


“Tt is hardly necessary to pay th 
this statement I am in 00 ra “ath 
function of the Congress. M wa 
those who look to me for gudal 
Satyagraha.” 


erall 


genet 

This is true. But to n “advi 

Congressmen Mahatma Gan demands, 14 
mandate. There have been 


; mittee a 
for a meeting of the Working All-India Go 
Congress, a meeting of the pa plen 
Committee, and a meeting © 
of the Congress. Such 
If they are held 
it is Tore than probable ia 
carry the day. o ale mO 
w EN J conclude this ater and i 
a tribute to Mahatmaji’s sel Lope 
detachment. Satyagraha, Civi 
operation were his spiritua 
success high hopes were bui 
suspended animation does 2 
single note of sadness, cheer! 
despondency. What utter s fathi 
to the will of God ! What — 
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dia N CSA Kae nope. 
S| COE E IOS 
ANCE isfy 
of volun 
al ideali 
hy of 


but bral sent Assembly” s Verdict Would 
of natal Worthless 
2 country! i 
aided t} Calcutta morning papers of the 
teri} flr contained the following telegram : 
ee Simla, April 25 
Se | While a good deal of speculation is still going 
concen} ias to the nature of the Government pronounce- 
atmosphs} at tobe made shortly regarding the life of the 
| educate) seat Assembly, the “United Press” learns that 
ing tose} Ension will 
fe year, 
purely 2 be wt) revealed that the Press report about 
ramme l ions ly of the Willingdon Cabinet 
r Conii li O Te ution is incorrect, inasmuch as at 
a el mg a a members of the “Executive 
is 8) Sud Hoare in ages to have supported Sir 
HEH ot be T contention that the Assembly 
} “outable verdict a a until it - has given a 

f ton constitution tl : Joint Select Committee 
| lished i Tetorms, which is likely to 


26th 


be granted to the Assembly for 


frustrated by 
on.—United 


best organized and th 
Press tnd CONE body in ima 
Varajya ake part in the elections, 

A Party, when the present 
„> a very inadequate- 

body. Moreover, 
returned neither 
o the Joint. Select 
7 or these reasons, 
a not dissolved now 
er it had given a 


Verdic could 
sembly i ndian public opinion. 
: With pea - an extension 
t Would object stated in 

Moy, 


val 


e unfair, ; 
e as an Son ric tomain. prees, angi 


ELE LUT UR LITL LENS 


EOD EAL 


hoodwink the British and the world public 
into the false belief that the Indian people 
approved of any constitution resembling that- 
sketched out in the White Paper or any 
other worse even than that. 

For really ascertaining the true opinion 
of the people of India on the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report through the 
Assembly, a general election of the Assembly 
members should be held after the publication 
of that report, making the report the issue. 


Waning and Waxing of Civil Dis- 
obedience and Terrorist Movements 


Tt is stated in the Government Report on 
the Administration of Bengal 1932-33, 
p- xviii : ; 3 

“While the star of. civil disobedience and the 

prestige of Congress were thus waning, numerous 


Incidents illustrated the strength and the 
widespread nature of the terrorist movement. 


Government cannot be accused of any 
partiality for either the civil disobedience or 
the terrorist movement. But has any 
connection between the waning of the one 
and the waxing of the other ever been 
suspected by the official mind? The lines 
quoted above seem to show that perhaps it 
has been. 


“The Anticipated Effects of the 
Communal Award” 

Paragraph 488 of the latest Ben 
Administration Report on the gem 
of the Press concludes with the folloy 
sentences : 


i aan 
ce of the 
ter. The anticipated 
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effects of the Communal Award on the division 
j between the two communities of powers to be 
transferred by the new constitution mainly 


contributed to this development.” BIS 70; 

[Italics ours. Editor, W. 2.) 

So it was anticipated that the “Communal 
Award? on the division of powers between 
Hindus and Moslems in the forthcoming con- 
stitution, would lead to growing cleavage 
between the Hindu and the Moslem press 
and the gradual disappearance of the 
nationalist section in the latter, which means, 
in other words, growing cleavage between 
Hindus and Moslems and the increasing 
scarcity of nationalists in the Muslim com- 
' munity! Anticipated by whom? It is a 
j subtle psychological question whether what 
' is anticipated is always also intended, when 
the anticipators and the authors of that of 
b- which the effect is anticipated are the same 
ae party. 
gi The Report does not supply any clue to 
the identity of the anticipator or anticipators. 
The introduction to it states that 


pt “The Report is published under the authority 
bea and with the approval of the Government of Beral 
but this approval does „not necessarily extend to 
every particular expression of opinion.” 
_ Should the Bengal Government ever find 
itself in a tight corner on account of any 
expression of opinion in this Report, these 
words of the introduction would be useful 
as opening a backdoor for retreat. 


Offences against Women 


The latest Bengal Administration 


observes on the subject of offences 
women : 


“On the 25th of August 
appealing for funds ae canal by t 
rae Committee of the Baie ene 
ca r aoha. This letter noted that ‘there has 
cae ace increase in the number of 
fae g ss women in this Province. In most 

ese Cases Hindu women are generally the 
pport either of 


$ _ victims’. Th 
‘a thes e Gonna Santen 
The Report then ioa 
f ren e proceeds to give the 


Report 
against 


circular letter 


“The total number of 5 
Police under sections 354 366, 37 i i 
Penal Code for each of the aes oa 
inclusive was 778, 697, 729, and 779 respecti s 
The total number of ‘True’ cases reported t the 
Police and the Ma istracy combined for tae 
years was 1029, OOE CiO HELE Ho 
total - number 


eported to the 


of persons arrested was 2006, 
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sigs Suphthienortnelastine HaPeuyinces given #0 


1389, 1552 and 1657 a 
persons convicted was aa nee total Dh of hE 
‘These figures speak for themselyes? 52, and uff nial 
They do indeed, but not as 
e S 
of the Report would have it. 
The Report admits that “the 
available may not reveal the fall ext 
the evil. And in fact there are 
complaints in the 
not record or ] ases reported i 
thanas. Moreover, fear of social obloquy ii 
excommunication and terrorism exercise 
the offenders lead to the hushing up of m 
few cases. But let us assume that Ų 
figures are accurate, and let us eveil efort 
from consideration the year 1929, viif; rite di 
appears to have been abnormal for ge} 
reason or other. Then the figures for the yeas} Tm Coy 
1930, 1931 and 1932 respectively wouldstan) 
thus: Cases reported to the Police, 697, i) Tith 1 
and 772; “True” cases reported to the Poli act 
and the Magistracy combined, 684, 690, al ee 
821; and persons arrested 1389, 1552, a J 
1657. In the case of each of these seis 


year to year. 
persons convicted, in j ii 
409, which came down to 402 in 1930 an 
352 in 1931 : but in 1932 it mounted ee 
which is much larger than the figures ail i 
the three previous years. So it ae ff 
able that the figures for 1932 are vente tif 
greater than the figures for 1930. ‘al Hi 
do support the Bengal Provn 
Sabha’s statement ee n e has 
increase in the number 9 pwd 
women in Bengal. ‘The Sa y 
made the statement with referer? 
years, just preceding the date ° 
letter wherein it was made: 


The Report procee 
suggestion that Bengal’s recor i 
that of other provinces 18 als oA that 
figures.” It appears to be trt Be 
record is not the worst, but’. the 
understand how the figut® ah a 
enable one to arrive at ae tb 
For, nowhere in the Report 4 ak 


possible. 
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the Panjab, Bengal and 
below from the Police 
f those Provinces 


foures for 


Crimes Against 
Women in 1932 
93,580,852 w 
48,408,763 603 
50,114,002 Go - 
es show that, considering their 
lation, of the three provinces 
ation, ; 
have got the figures before 
e Panjab is the worst, the 
ercised f føt backest being that of the U. P. But a 
D of nntafeatis not whose record is the most shamefu 
that th lui the records of all are disgraceful, and 
3 exclud feep effort should and must be made to wipe 
20, whit inthe disgrace everywhere. 
for sou 
the yet) Tir Comtunan ASPECT OF THE SUBJECT 
ould stint) 
697, With regard to the Communal aspect of 
the a abject the figures are” :— 
tor the years 1926-31 inclusive the number 
Bowe sims was 824, 325, 304, 367, 362, and 
fis ile the number of Mahommedans was 
HM 667, 538 and 582 
prai y that 
e in the 


, assaulted y 
nber T Hid i but that 


t is in respect of the Mahommedan 


e has p S RT c 
rages’ een some increase in the 


Population 


„eive popu 


respectively. These 
there has` been no 
number of Hindu 
more Mahommedan 


8 ALOG th on 

aquesit 8 inal we Were 324 plus 494 outrages 

all cs à vol there were 338 plus 
in all, 


Hence these 
there 


has been an 


that there should be no 


M no matter 
: i belong tter to 
: wes and Mu 1 brutes 
Impartial] Severity and 
n ‘Wakening of the ible 
communities. But 
t special action and 
-Or putting down 
Carried on by. Hibdus 
the Moslem 
at outrages 
ny at all, take place 
’ and that the 
a ue generally to 
n, Sures show that 


what 
gaining 


have suffered in this connec- ' 


rouse the Moslem conscience. If Hindu 
manners and customs were mainly responsible 
for the evi, why should it be greater 
in the Moslem community ? 

The Report goes on to state : 

“Tt is noteworthy also that, while outrages by 
Mahommedan men upon Hindu women during 
each of these six years numbered 114, 122, 105 
114, 109, and 125 respectively, those perpetrated 
by Hindu men upon Hindu women totalled 205, 
201, 198, 231, 234, and 194, respectively.” 

It would not be unnatural if the outrages 
upon Hindu women by Hindu scoundrels 
were really greater than those perpetrated 
on Hindu women by Moslem scoundrels. For 
Hindu men can mix with Hindu women more 
easily than Moslem men. But there is some 
reason to doubt whether the numbers of 
Hindu women victimized by Moslem men were z 
really as low as the figures given in the 
Report would lead one to believe. For, in 
Hindu society -the probability and fear of 
social obloquy, persecution and excommunica- 
tion are greater in cases of abduction by 
Moslem men than by Hindu men, and conse- 
quently there is perhaps greater hushing up 
of cases of the former class than of the latter 
class. 

The Report has given the figures of out- 
rages on Hindu women perpetrated by Hindu 
men and Moslem men respectively, but it has 
suppressed the figures of outrages perpetrated 
on Moslem women by Hindu men and Moslem 
men respectively, obviously because the 
number of Moslem women victimized by 
Hindu rogues is much less than the number 
of Hindu women victimized by Moslem rogues 
and much less also than the number of Moslem 
women victimized by Moslem rogues. The 
Sangibani of the 12th April last has pub- 
lished these figures from a voluminous state- 
ment placed on the library table of the 
Bengal Legislative Council some time ago 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Reid. These figures 
are given below. sae 

OUTRAGES ON WOMEN BY MOSLEM 
SCOUNDRELS 


On Hindu On Moslem 
omen 


hey oush Pute Domain 


aah 
sat 
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OUTRAGES ON WOMEN BY HINDU SCOUNDRELS 
Year On Hindu On Moslem Total 

Women Women s 

1926 194 9 a 
1927 . 201 3 oe 
1928 198 10 odd 
1929 236 8 O 
1930 234 6 a 
1931 197 3 2 


The figures compiled above from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Reid’s statement show that 
scoundrels belonging to the Moslem community 
perpetrate outrages on a far larger number 
of women than scoundrels belonging to the 
Hindu society. 

We have referred to the communal aspect 
of these shameful offences because the 
Government Report has done so. We consider 
it disgraceful that Hindu society contains so 
many brutes. That according to Government 
statistics Moslem society contains scoundrels 
who perpetrate a far larger number of 
outrages does not in the least make it less 
binding on the Hindu community to fight the 
evil in its own ranks as well as in the entire 
population of Bengal. As regards the duty 
of the Moslem community, it had better 
be pointed out and laid down by the Moslem 
press and leaders. 


SPECIAL Action AND LEGISLATION 
CERTAINLY REQUIRED 


The Report observes in conclusion : 


“While the evil undoubtedly exist: vhi 
the figures available may not aoa the aeS 
of it, they are nevertheless a sufficient indication 
of the truth to enable it to be said that special 
action or legislation by Government is not required 
gii ne meet aes The subject, however, is 

which can be disposed of b isti 
Ta suck came ge perpetrated is a blat ee 
bi Sense of horror they i 
welcome sign of a rising public See ra 
If one-hundredth of the outrages committed 
on Indian women with their attendant horrible 
crueities had” been committed on European 
women, it is perfectly certain that th 
European community in India would pe 
demanded that gang rape, if not also rape of 
all kinds, and abduction and kidnappin f 
women in cases where the victims E, 
found, should be made capital offences oe 
Government would have lost no ine in 
meeting the demands. 


= Government seem to take their sta 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Bd. kangri Coflestiem,caaninmisted agams 
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the fact that offences against = | 
increasing. We have shown frome y 
figures that the evil has been on th ei i 1 
and we shall quote from the Police te in en 
tration Report of Bengal to show ee a yp the | 
right. But assuming that the evi Me „io igat 
increasing, it can neither be contended ; in Repo! 
is decreasing. And, therefore, we B ppt an 
emphatically that special action and «1 neous 
legislation are undoubtedly required iis 
the evil. Pious platitudes like those qual Smal 
above will not do. K 


“Tams, DAMNED LIES AND Sramsnieg" 

The Report rightly says that yimerane 
subject” “is not one which can be dispose 
by statistics.” Far less can it be dis 
by the kind of statistical information 4 
which the British proverbial classificati 
lies, “lies, damned lies and statistics’ 
aimed. 


ja amou 
| anders 
w 


Bror on WHOM? 

The fact that such crimes are p ; 

is undoubtedly à blot on the provine a 
Report says. But that is only part my" i 
truth. Tt is a blot on the Government iit Ean 
It is also true that the sense? 
they evoke is a welcome sig? of i + 8 Oe s 
public conscience. It would be a ne 
welcome sign if the word “public 
all sections of the public, and i£ one tr sh: 
sure that the administrative machine Ea 
realized the seriousness of the ev 


; men | 

Increase in Offences Against Woni 
Officially Admitted i 
While the latest Bengal 
Report has made an unsucces® have 2 
show that crimes against women 


ep 
; ; 5 st } 
increasing in Bengal, the late ne lism, 


. . a o 
Police Administration 1 Bey ME Bey) Maj 
states that these crimes © One 
pelo | 


The exact words are quote 


“The increase of 94 case iq and f 
most noticeable, Burdwan, N2 creases 7 
the worst contributors w1 
17 cases, respectively.” P- 23. 


«an OD 3 
The Government Resolut on the for py De 
Administration Report contam 
paragraph : 7 
“His Excellency in Comac men 


7 


; enal Code, showed an 
| ge and 394 facia Fare of the previous 
j i a of 94 Olin ant Hooghly being the 

WET arya YP. 2. 


: puzzled to find differences 


i donl ngal Administra- 
Jithe “given in the Bengal Adminis 
D 


` Pgongal Police Administration 
ri, DENSSI, raters 
“il Mr. Reid’s statement, the fault 
assert m , 
md spf tow 


red tok 


| Allegations of oppression and ventilation 
Hioievances have been made very difficult 
sky, if not wholly impracticable, at public 
migs and in the columns of newspapers. 
..{eonly places where this can be done with 
sw amount of freedom are the council 
< But there, too, it is only members 

ss courage and a spirit of indepen- 
e who can serve the public in this way. 
i r the number of Congress- 
ar of imprisonment and 
ot deterred from doing 
to their lights, the better. 
truc that often, if not in 
a member brings very 


Wirduty according 

tis no doubt 
Wy Gse, even if 
Sto 


TOUS complaints 


anne to the notice of the 
Pa the council chamber, no 
pe aie: made’ to asorta the 
falsity o the 


complaints, 


S do not publish thes and 


e complaints 
press officer. 
of very serious 
Ea 1a S ag, Mitws 
2 eae ssembly on the 
ene A 1S printed in full in 


Speech has 
The speech 
n alleged to 
Property and 
veral Villages 
the police. But 
© considered so 
SI Cong aeni members 
them; “Stmed were not 
are > wonder that 
ee avd Sir 
€artedly jn . 

uesto gy ok 


e 
“and other 
S Women in se 
Pliers and 
Se 
even Pp Car to 


at 


But nof of the Communal r rd i 
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the allegations are either entirely unfounded 
or are exaggerated. If a true son of India 
were in the House of Commons-as an M. BS 
he might have challenged Sir Samuel to state 
which of the allegations were unfounded and 
which exaggerated. If any allegations are un- 
founded, there the matter ends. But if any 
are exaggerated, there is at least a grain of 
truth in them. What action is taken by the 
Government to redress this grain of grievance ? 

If there is really oppression anywhere, it 
is better that at least some members of 
legislatures should hear of them than that the 
news should be entirely suppressed. And if 
the Houses ever came to contain an appreciable 
number of would-be free citizens, they might 
at least move a resolution demanding an open 
public inquiry iuto- allegations of oppression 
like beating of men and women, rape, theft, 
destruction of property, etc, by soldiers or 
other public servants. 


Police officials Receive Condign 
Punishment —But in Germany | 


The Nazi Government has been criticized 
unsparingly when it deserved such criticism. . 
But let it haye well-merited praise, too, for 
at least one example of even-handed justice, 
e. g., the following cabe : : 
Berlin, April 6. 

Draconic sentences were imposed at Stettin Court 
on three police officials for maltreating persons in 
the Concentration Camp at Bredow near Stettin, 

hich is now closed. > : } 

x Hoffman, the chief detective, was given thirteen 
years’ hard labour, another five years’ hard 
labour and the third five years’ ordinary imprison- 
ment. Various civilians, charged with the same 
offences, received sentences ranging from ten to 
two years’ imprisonment. The trial was held in 
camera.—Reuter. 


We forget what punishment, if any, was 


inflicted on thuse who were responsible for the 
shooting down of some detenus at the Hijli 


detention camp. Was it hanging, or thirteen 


or five years’ hard labour or ordinary — 
imprisonment ? 


Condemnation of the White Pe 


There is an endeave 


= 


constitution of India. 
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a . oF 1 
(though an essential part) of it mih is ua: 
on the communal “award. _ The W rite ap 
scheme has given very little power pre 
Indian people, and what little power has : a 
viven to them has been deliberately withhel¢ 
‘onan the Hindus as far as practicable, and 
given to the Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Moslems. The Hindus, who form three-fourths 
of the population of British India, and an 
absolute majority of the population of India, 
haye been proposed to be reduced by that 
scheme to the position of an impotent and 
insignificant minority, and the Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Moslems, with the ruling princes, 
have been proposed to be given statutorily the 
powers of the majority. Apart from the 
graye injustice to the Hindus involved in the 
White Paper scheme and apart from its 
thoroughly anti-national and undemocratic 
character, the communal “award” has divided 
India into various big and small mutually 
antagonistic groups—sex being pitted against 
sex, religious community against religious 
community, occupational class against occupa- 
tional class, racial group against racial 
group and one Hindu caste-group against 
another Hindu caste-eroup. So even if the 
proposed united Hindu-Moslem front of 
the kind indicated above succeeded in ae 
ting the substance of independence or 
dominion status from the British Parliament 
and people, of which there is not the least 
likelihood under the present “National” 


pale Ge ient, it would still mean that 
ndia would be a land of warring 
D 


. ar 
which would not eae 


i coalesce into a Nati 

v i 

For that reason alone, if not for any oth ere 
substance of Bee 


independence, nay 


lci !, would not bed 
the condition precedent for obtain 
the acceptance of th 


We have said 


even 
esirable, if 
ine it were 
e communal award, 

that even if 


independence itsel 


i Be proposed 
in the White Paper shai v 


the Tory Die-hards want mo 
„restrictions to þe introduced 


Bi: : ests 
Jub supposing any, Hindy leader am leademsxan 


accepted the communal “award” 


l for 

a a so-ealled Hindu-Moslem Tait q it 

would be the result? To the oe o 
> om 


nds ancl gl fol, the 
are ci a F te IZo s 4 ! i 
are capable of temporizing and forsweri att t0 


Semeak, Lor, hitherto, except so f ommunity 
not all, “depressed Hindus, the Hina} as poison 
community as a whole has condemned tt) Remem 
communal “award.” hy by fa 

So, the first result of any Hindu lestel t “depre 
accepting the communal award would be ty fads, as 
the thinking public in India and abudi suld have 
would cease to have any respect for Wf kisvery | 
character, intelligence and political wisdonif: 
the Hindus. 

Another result would be that the Gov 


| itgoing 
litions the 9%) met be 
declared unconditill) B king 
ated, Mence, #)*tinbinat 


the Unity Conference agreed 
of Sindh under. 
British functionary 
at Sindh would be separ l 
a to a a united Hindu-Moslen u ig 
the kind proposed would only foster n of em 
eering spirit. And it 1s no AE a lf jy ae 
Muslims to say that, perhaps "og el i 
exceptions, they, being “realists, ee 
mentalists or idealists, would accep 
bid, namely, that of the ruling party’ 
quently there would not be a 


some conc 


ay unl! c 


A third result would be that T ley 
would be further divided among who y 
For there are numerous a 
never accept the communal - of an l 
Mahatma Gandhi, not to speak all fiiigh 
leader, were to accept 1t. 1 | °F tio? S 
a very large and influent nites ty g ; 
there would not in effect be any pinay i Pi 
Moslem front, but only 2. £ 4 . 
section of the Hindus wit i 
Such a combination is nob leet 0 ot 
extorting any appreciable am menh i be 
power from the British Gov and di 

Itis a glorious privileg® one for 
to be in the minority of eve pruth 


asec. HariewarRigh b 


not mind separation 
community, people 

es he communal ‘award” is the 
te Right and Principle. 
FAU $ no Indian, no Hindu, 
ig divide or sub-divide his 
iy accepting: even temporarily, 

otten thing. 

oe iaime Gandhi risked his 
ife by fasting to prevent the sapeo oi 

du leas} fp “depressed” class Hindus from ilen 
Nd be te} findus, as the original communal award 
labret auld have had the effect of bringing about. 
t for I fisvery likely that the suggested acceptance 
wisdowél dihe communal “award” by some Hindus, 


the al, 
uty, y 
ent ofl 
dus wy 
I) pe 
: and vty AO 

OTST att tO fi 
Pt sine} ommunity 
te Hd is potsonot 
ane gd Remember’, 


it one should 
i í Si 
’ m family, class, 


gat ; 

jem on 
tion. 

oa of Truth and 


Tie suggestion were acted up to, would 
ie Gover} ime about a further division of the 
or Mosla} fin community into more groups. Whether 


that whe} Mhhiima Gandhi would fast to prevent such 
resore i timor to re-unite the groups, after such 
Jogistta iiin, more than we know or can 
re lost utiipate, 
nlg ee been attempted to be shown in the 
Fees a Paragraphs of this note that there 
ia h n £ a Hindu-Moslem combination of 
nay, proposed, and that if 

Tenen, P0abiation oe and that even if there be 
on lf tae ot that sort of Moslems with 
. bi y 


Hindus, it wi 
A OA hot succeed in getting 
vit Tyg lable _ Political : m 


iie i for Tne concessions from 
ith a king la But supposing such a 


Mt of some H 


Hae indus with the Moslems 
k IS Tice gee TS more power from the 
a. a aan: Nnderstanding that the 
ed OM FM he WOuld remain i 

yi) © result ? S nuc what 


a, Sult 
[rity Would be t 2 z 
Me ommunity 7 aat the Hindus, the 


: India Id b 
| Positio a, would be 
any po x n of an even more help- 
vould Minority than the White 
jon: Would a them to, and 
| / the -uue to be practically 


Minority consisting of 
SOs nglo-Indians and the 
A ae 1t is the minority 
alee Powerful, and the 
ively more powerless. 

> 1€ “mere fact of the 
majom) Community and 
) oh oe community being 
-Stress z a Powerless minority. 


“Maus would þe 
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a calamity for India, because the Hindu 
community contains the majority of the 
nationalists, the patriots, the intelligentsia, 
and of the public-spirited, able, and self- 
sacrificing men and women possessed of a 
spirit of altruism and independence. 

Let us hope that, if Mahatma Gandhi 
cannot unsettle the communal “award,” he 
will try his utmost to prevent and succeed 
in preventing further injury being done to 
the national cause by the acceptance of that 
so-called “award” by any of his Hindu and 
other followers. 

.The acceptance of a thing makes its 
future repudiation difficult. There is just a 
possibility—it may: not be a probability—of 
India getting a democratic constitution when 
the Labour party next comes into real power 
in Britain. Our non-acceptance .of the com- 
munal “award” and persistent agitation for its 
annulment and for the introduction of demo- 
cratic Swaraj would help that party. But 
acceptance of that so-called award would 
hamper even those members of that party 
who are most enthusiastic advocates of sélf- 
rule for India. Sat 


Some Sanatanisfs and Mahatma > 
Gandhi 2 
It would be doing a grave injustice to 
Sanatanists in general to assume that asa 
body they are in favour of violence and 
prone to act foolishly. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is a Sanatanist, and has just presided 
over. a Sanatanist conference. It is. well 
known that he is entirely against any Sanata- 
nists using physical force against those who 
are called reformers. He is the very personi- 
fication of sweet reasonableness. And there 
are many Sanatanists of lesser note and 
unknown to fame, who resemble him in these 
respects. It is to be hoped that persons 
him and them would be able to` restrain ~ 
fury of foolish so-called Sanatanists agai 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. 
“We use the word “foolish” ¢ 
It is really foolish to think that 
Mahatma Gandhi can be pr 


death. Both de 
ilCclle 


them great good. 
_uutouchability, it 
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to be subjected to fatal assaults, eon p 
character alone one could infer that set g 
death would not deter him from doing his ¢ a 
But he has in the past actually been assau tec 
several times, which mig t 
without being deflected from his 
path by a hair’s breadth. i 

Moreover, if Gandhiji could be frightened 
into giving up the cause of the “untouchables, 
which is unthinkable, or killed and removed 
from the scene of his consecrated labours, 
others would take up the work with re-doubled 
zeal. And with or without workers for the 
cause from among the ranks of the “touch- 
ables,” it is bound to triumph. Hinduism will 
not die. Harijans will become respected 
members of the Hindu community and will not 
only keep it from dying but add to its vitality 
and strength. . 


chosen 


Argue with and against Mahatmaji by all 
means. But baculine arguments directed 
against him are of no use. 


Pandif Madan Mohan Malaviya on 
Unfouchability 


At the seventh session of the Panjab 
Provincial Sanatan Dharma Conference, held 
last month at Rawalpindi, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya delivered his presidential 
address extempore. The greater portion of 
his address was devoted to a discussion of the 


problem of untouchability as a 
understood. va at present 


Quoting extracts from the Seri 
: t ptures th i 
OEE ed por the audience that RETIE 
the yerse at present was never sanctioned by 
ae as or sastras. No untouchability existed 
m aesretons gor, tirthas, temples, schools 
right to have ‘darshan’ of the nig being had a 
It is cheering to 1 i 
, 5 earn from 
Hindu scholar like th i 
h e Pandit that th 
and the other sastras do not eee 
ane me whether they sanction Er 
or not, it is bound to disa i 
f 2 appear ent} 7 
Tt has been disappearing ei he 
Hindus do not follow the Vedas or the th : 
sastras in many vital. thin ae 


l gs where 9 
adherence to the scriptures would hai 


Therefore, even if the 


riptures did sanction, othe ueRibo@astanrulot Ka 
would not have been 


an orthodox 
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consistent, logical or 
to it. 


to have darshan (sight) of ima 


ht have ended fatally, g 


right for them t0 adh yj Mala 


. Pain pO 
Of course every human being has ay pa ! 
N | 


SES or idol | fma ( 
Hindus i Sl d 
udus in many plig i 


have gone further. In the festivals of thy Yohato 
worship of the goddesses Durga and Sarani l amc 
in many places the actual worship ne bpon t 
performed by Hindus of the non-Brahns {all there 
“depressed” castes officiating as ‘pring jah vet% 
and the food offered and afterwards partake | fs tour in | 
of by Hindus of various castes incluijgtital ot! 
Brahmans, Namasudras, etc., sitting togel, sJauccess t 
has been cooked by “depressed” class Hins} howev 
Such festivals have not been followed by m tid and 
untoward results. 


gods and goddesses. 


matters. The Legislative Aseni 
constituted as it was of Muslims, stu 
Parsis and others, had not the right, the Pusaj 
contended, to pass any bill regarding temple ent 
which was a purely sanatanist measure. t 
That is too comprehensive a subject of 
discussed in the course of a note. We, W 
are opposed to the interference Siel 
Government or the Legislature 7 a 
matters, except in matters involving up 
tions of humanity and morality, Eep ; 
infanticide, ete. But we do no ost | 
objection to legislation of £ ak rent 
character and to legislation a tt 
some legal powerlessness on the pa vodi] i 
trustees to admit “untouchabie | 
to temples. 


in religious 


ruc! 
depressed classes. He, howev@s Tos ust 
warning against over-zealous Nir rof tempi 
ulsion or coercion in the Ke m DOE: m 
l untouchables and urged then), feei 
any action likely to injure i 

orthodox section of Sanatanist® 


rm 
Both Sanatanists and he oW 
work for the welfare of t in 


patrons and benefactors, Be 
spirit. Just as over-zealous 7 gerit 
refrain from cempulsion een om 
should fanatical Sanatanists z ar a 
what was recently done a ds 0 
nath-Deoghar i break the bes 
NGAP oth Fatty followers: 
Tt is. encouraging © 


u f 
s reforme”, 
. co? 


reformers up to 


Gandhi Welcome fo Bengal 


Gandhi is 1 


n modern times the 
were the workers for the uplift of 
e ee and the “depressed.” He 
be he cordially and enthusiasti- 
the occasion of 
We join 
and wish 


Yahatma 
i 


hall others 
jjaeeess to hi 


many 
We know that 


ur prl Welate Sir Chetfur Sankaran Nair 


omple etl, 


Ee Chettur Sankaran Nair, who passed 
ty 

ject io be month at the age of 77, was a man 
We, ti} "8 personality, varied talents and many 


ae aay as: 
> of È ee in different spheres of activity. 
wit Chettur 
a) 


| Ning POMC tim 
i itn Sang Jo 
ne f tive 
vf ilot the wel 
Niet 


member of the 
dr lettin 1919- 
State, Nov. 1925 ; 
rntral Legislature Committee 


S S 
a Leben ON 1928 ; 


O14 C Modern 
Southe: an article on “Village 
™ India,” in which he 


e 
I Trent ¢ S so, constantly 
ion prall tote a the spirit of the 
i £ m extenso the rules 


kort o¢ ot those [villa i 
tof the ane Lael asec an 


arch. 
one aeologic 
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tendent for 1904-5, pp. 131-145. These rules 
are said to have been promulgated in A. D. 
918-919 and 920-921.” 

He concluded the 
remarks : : 

“Tt is interesting to observe that ladies 
were eligible for election anda lady was a 
member of a committee of justice. (Report 
for 1910, section 35, p. 98.) Other village 
assemblies appear to have consisted of 
cultivators and merchants. The archaeological 
superintendent surmises that the same rules 
applied to them, except knowledge of the 
Vedas. (Report for 1912-13, p. 98.) 

“After this who can say that representa- 
tive institutions and self-government are a 
foreign importation ?” 


article with the 


The Late Mr. Kumud Nath 
Chaudhuri 


Mr. Kumud Nath Chaudhuri, barrister- 
at-law, was a distinguished lawyer of the 
Calcutta High Court and a brother of the 
late Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri. Shikar was 
his hobby, and asa shikari he had bagged 
many a tiger and other wild animals. During 
the last Easter holidays he went to the 
Kalahandi forest for shooting tigers, though 


he was about 70. Unfortunately he was- 
fatally mauled by a wounded tiger. He was 
the author of a book and many articles on 
shikar. 


The Late Mr. Praimatha Nath Bose 


Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose had served 
Government for long years as an officer of 
the Geological Survey of India. In spite of 
his meritorious services, he was superseded by 
a European officer. For this reason he retired 


early, 


membered as the discoverer of iron ore in th 
Gorumahishani hills in the Mayurbhanj Stat 
This discovery of his lies at the fow 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Wo 
Jamshedpur. et 
Mr. Bose was a widely read tl 
the author of several boo 


though he could have served longer. 
In the sphere of geological work he will be re- 
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i f his service and some ) i 
during the period of his se vi r long years, thropic burdens! Reuter telegraphs. thay 
ears afterwards. But latterly, for long years, phs; 
y ats alti c 5 
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proposal to lighten Great B 


Yitain’g 


Loxpoy 


Harie 5 5 Aprila : 
Lee Ss Tnelish The possibilities of an Inter- a p | 
ofa Bengali who had never receiv ed ee fos apo opened aoa an tL eont f 
Menon This change was deliberate a General Hertzog in the South African Se | 
WR N ‘iction. He lived to be that the Government proposed sending a net Me 
pias we of conviction. s good enough to Britain urging the immediate transferene wn fee 
about 80. Years ago he was good e inion native Protectorates of Bechuanalant, e ra hav 
contribute several articles to The Mo and Basutoland to the Union. al 


Review. 


i 
| 
} 
i 
i 
l 


' to develop the Protectorates, which have been j mot! 
\ Miss Harnam Kaur, a Sikh girl of the na brek ward AA s hosi 
| Panjab, bravely offered resistance to Weenie brea to the transference, While the oppi 
i of dacoits in spite of receiving two gunshot likely to be offered in certain quarters it Ts 
wounds. Two of the dacoits died and one is indicated by the 


“Political Ouftages in India” 


{ The Council of 
R Trade Disputes E 
Duty Bill and the $ 
_ During the 
Secretary informed | 
the total number 
from 1981 to February, 1934 
210 was in Bengal. 
F Bengal 13 were 
attempts at ontr: 

throwing- and 
number of offic 
during this period w. 
responsible for 114,.— 


bomb 


place in the 


Proposal fo I, 


A) 
<e 


T 
forw, d 


injuries. Brother 


State met today to discuss the 
tending Bill, the Sugar Excise 
ugar Cane Bill 


In March last Sir 
the Legislative Assembl 
monopoly of political ou 

- qute- accurate. Political 
test of India, too 
many as in Bengal, Tt 
Bengal and good for India, 


competent party studied th 
cal outrages in i 


prevalence in Beng: 
ighten Britain's B., 
Philanthropic Burdens 1 Sees ae 


he South African Whit Oi 
ard in quite a freteonalPusji eemeji uruku = 


The procedure by 


effected has been laid 


Africa Act and athe. ‘ 
Reward for Bibi Harnam Kaur maintain that the British Government 


3 Travancore has taken shores 0 
rer Tye Jc SED A fe esi j 
New DeLHI, April 26. establish an animal sanctuary on fo uif 
Periyar Lake extending up to t to allow sif 
this purpose it is proposed no 


: shooting on the highlands fo 
ellation hour the Home 


Tr. Jagadish Banerjea that 


years. 
Unlike in many pl 


if some disinterested 


their greater 


presiding. A 


parts 
attended. 


es have C Ri 


mittee, 


which such a ch 
down in the Un 
advocates of 


was captured, while her father also died in the Guardian,” which urges that there can Wilis 
encounter, Her brother also received serious 
and sister are still in 

hospital. They are to receive Government 
j rewards in cash (Rs. 2000 cach) and lands. 
The public also should honour and reward 
their heroism in a suitable manner, 


As if Britain’s own “native polieg” ti 

A ta in 

always everywhere been and still is Ibert! 
The record of the dealings of a whit 
with the black races in Africa is black. 


Travancore Sanctuary for Animals 
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OË these 210 outrages in tion to have the animaliren tian a 
murderous outrages, 37 were highlands to enable visitors leading t : I dis 
76 were dacoities, 10 were world to see the wild animals 6 shooting d i 
one armed raid. The total lives. Owing to tnd ee complete, dt KUON 
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United Press,” > revive the rare fauna whic af the 
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ihe death of the late 
\ r0 passed.— United 
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en the first three volumes of 
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Gopal Chandra Praharaj’s preen vedic 
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ange may} of the Oriya language. In review 
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0 chia faz € rs opt oe 
ine dl diona will be of use not only to those 
We betel mother-tongue is Oriya but also to 
are sinesfase whose mother-tougue 15 Bengali or 
w onic}, Bengali and Oriya are in fact so akin 
TS iis . x . A 
fnifboth were written in the same script, 
could be easily adapted as a 
If the same script were 


lexicographers 


Wehave 8¢ 
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“Manchess 


A The close kinship of Oriya and Bengali 
fen known to me fora long time. It 
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and the boy and girl students are likely 
afterwards to pay visits to the principal 
historical and other famous places in the 
island. The Sinhalese will thus have a rare 
opportunity of being acquainted with Bengali 
culture in some of its principal phases. 


Japanese Ambition 


How Japan attacked and dismembered the 
Chinese Republie and practically became the 
owner of Manchuria and some other regions 
which had been Chinese territory before, and 
how the Western exploiters of China and the 
League of Nations simply looked on but did not 
or could not give any other help to China than 
words, words, words, though both those Asiatic 
countries were members of the League, is 
recent history. That history does not reveal 
Japan’s pacifism. But last month Japan posed as 
the maintainer of peace in the Orient ! s 


Tokio, April 18. 

What is interpreted bluntly in the press as a 
warning to the world to keep its hands off China 
is contained in a statement issued by the Foreign 
Office in connection with reports of proposals for 
joint international assistance to China. The 
statement declares that Japan deems it her natural 
responsibility to maintain the peace of the Orient. 
In view of the fact . that the restoration of - 
order in China depends on China herself, 
Japan will oppose any action by the Chinese 
Government contrary to the peace of the Orient. 
Furthermore, Japan will be forced to Crees 
measure of other powers likely to lead toa 
disturbance of the peace of the Orient like providin 
China with military planes, military instructors and 
political loans.—Reuter. 


This means, not that Japan really desires to 
maintain the peace of the Orient, but that she 
will not allow any other power to prevent her 
from breaking the peace whenever she likes. 
Hence she is speaking as if China were her 
vassal and she herself was the suzerain of all 
Asia and the islands in the Pacific Ocean and 


all regions bordering on it. She desires that 


China should remain entirely at her mere 
Hence she objects to that country bein 
provided with military planes, mil 
instructors and political loans. China 
sovereign state has every right to pr 
herself with these for defensive 


of aggression, an aggressive na 
cae A p7 
would have no moral right t 
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an attacked China, she turned a deaf 
ear to all ethical dissuasion. China, however, 
has no aggressive designs on any other state ; 
she wants only to be equipped for defence, and 
that is what she has said in reply to the 
Japanese declaration. 


when Jap 


NANKING, April 19. 
No State has the right to claim an exclusive 


responsiblity for the maintenance of peace in any 
i peace À 
part of the world, declares a Foreign Office 
statement. in reply to the Japimese declaration 
yesterday. : 
China, as a member of the League, desires to 
promote international co-operation, peace and 
security, but doss nob intend to injure the 


interests of any country, far less disturb peace in 
the Far East. The collaboration between China 
and other countries, whether financial or in the 
form of technical assistance, has been non-political 
and the purchase of military equipment and 
employment of foreign military instructors have 
been solely for national defence. 


But “national defence” on the part of 
China is exactly what Japan does not like and 
wants to prevent. 

China’s declaration of her pacific intentions 
and her assertion of her independent political 
status were followed by a hypocritical 
“disclaimer” on the part of Japan: ` 


ME Torro, April 2 

_ A disclaimer that Japan has a Í 
interfering with the interests of other Pow = 
engaged in trade beneficial to China has been ina le 
by a Foreign Office spokesman with reference to the 
statement. Japan has no intention of deviati i 
pon me enpiiey. of ope door and equal opportunity 
to a ations in ina or interferi vit 
jadependenee of China. Japan eae atthe 
a prosperity of China, which must be tained 
by China’s awakening, not by selfish ex opal 
other Powers. The time has ae cae by 
Powers in the League can exerelae infil. aa orner 
exploitation of China.—Reuter aa 


eat 
OF course, Japan has no intention of 


deviating from tl 2 

he policy of o 
and equal Opportunity to all pen door 
China” ! all nations in 


Only she wishes to 
t 

Sn te ae open door against others 
i eve ! may be necessary in her 
oE saad Similarly, she does not her 
oe o ere with the independence of China, 
Unly she will not allow ina to exerci Be 
independence to obtain from otl a a 
whatever help she sta ce 


nds in n 

(fr 0 eed of for 
ds and Prosperity” —for eae her 
er integrity. Precious ind as 


be in a position 


e - 
Japanese desire for the {o aa 
Eey of China” hasi heen eM 
oved by the creation of Manchuri a 


r CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurki Kang 


a separate independent (2) state 


have been all right if Japan l wf Si 
other Powers from exploiting One ai 
interests of China. But the fas 
ae è A £ $e 
wants to monopolize the exploitation oe ee 4 
Meanwhile other Powers look on fig bi (Sa 
abject impotence, as before, Conse gene 
British attitude. er typ ule i 
e the 
, : LONDON, Apri y k Vaite 
In the House of Commons Sir John Simo; ) ititud 
a storm of Samon fo hg att 


\ _ questions 
. “hands off China’ 


any notification 
British Ambassador had cabled 


informal verbal statement made to 


Press by a spokesman of the Foreign Office 

Sir John Simon said the statement appre 
was inspired by apprehension of certain dangesi 
peace and good relations between China ant Jua 
which might follow certain action by other Pia 


in China. 
Sir John 


were to be apprehended 


of the spokesman’s reference 
financial assistance to China.—Reuter. 


“Dangers to peace and good relations 
might follow if os 
her friend: 
aintainel t 
he powe 


ween China and Japan” 
Powers acted in China as 
Peace and good relations can be m 
China by licking the boots oft 


“are not dom 
ageressor and by the other Powers not ts 
this dignife 


anything to disturb 
Japanese tableau vivant. 
John Bull is such a good 
polite to persons armed wit 
that “Sir John Simon declared 
dangers were to be apprehended 
British policy”? And it is really 
British manufacturers of war mA 
not be so partial to China as 
only to China ; but, if war were > 


boy 


E , will 
between Japan and China, they WY 15 


supply arms and ammunition 
countries impartially to t 
respective powers to pay Cash 
A further message from 
below. , 


0 a 
Am T 


on the subject 

‘ 0 T 
al h announcement on Atte ified belo 
Sir John Simon replied that he had yor x. 


to that effect from J; 
the text of A 


Simon declared that no such dag 
trom the British pla 
He, however, had communicated with the Japis 
Government. with the object of clarifying 

position of His Majesty’s Government in conseua: 
to objections i 


1 the big” ’ 
that 00 ie 


true © 
terials d 


he exten 
London isP 


0x00’ $ 


k Jap 
The British com munication et 
latter’s sensational warning inai 6 


DOL tees 
apan burk 


[is defii 


the Japs 


Sinee w 
tin” we 
‘ating to J 
sequently 
(Hirer 
(then yon: 


The desir 
Atle pa 
iga N 


Wilh 
th, E © 


d Sf a 


and i5 


E S 


‘OD AE i 
fron f 


sell 


as 


be, 
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ielly @ reaffirmation of Prita DAS Japan herself will, it has been reported, 
the Nine-Fower * greatly augment her air power in the course 
of three years.. If China has really purchased 
aeroplanes and engaged Italian instructors and 
allowed Germans to make preparations for the 
establishment of an aeroplane factory in 
China, that would mean some sort of warlike 
preparation, defensive or offensive, or both. 
We heartily dislike war. But the proposition 
cannot be agreed to that it is the strong‘and 
the victorious alone who have the right to make 
ae military preparations on an increasing scale, 
WASHINGTON, April, Zx but that the weak and the defeated -have no 
finitely indicated that the United States  Mioht to become stronger in order to’ prevent 


5 chi f 
y under 


tion i 
pecial 


nie’ 

e a 

se point of view, there 
5 : vy 

be any hope of help from 

pmt S ne yavtner in the League of 

b pedomina R so far known about the 
f no 15 * af 

A Notni i T 

i i France, Italy, cte. ae the 

jl ; p OR rat 

e thiest and strongest ower 

es of America. Che Ameri- 

indicated in the message 


c Chine 


ics t for the present, to remain a mute 


Ai a any international complications further defeat in future. 

& out of Japan’s statement of policy regarding Britain and France have dependencies and 
i PE (hin, —Reuter. colonies in and near Asia, which ‘are open to 
a Jeg Pe at ; reprisals on thepart of Japan. America has the 
ter Bisflpn's “Hands off China” Policy Philippines in the Pacific to think of. - Italy 


and Germany have no such territories in Asia, 
he Jaz)’ we have found some more telegrams Hence Italy and Germany ine do ee 
iting Bf to Japan’s “Hands off China” policy, help China which eee pe ae ae 
Skequently published in the dailies. One cannot think of doing, unless compe ed t y 
s: special circumstances in defence of their own 
ations ley zE interests. “Holland also has a veonsideahe 
ow if oll Tie desire for direct S s Toxo Lydall Ze. stake in Asia and, therefore, pa eae or ; 
friend} the y tect Sino-Japanese negotiations p P fence to Japaa directly 
tin Wr roblems was expressed by the thrice before giving o apa 5 
ntan siht Mr. Hirota, in an interview or indirectly. So danmi rE aS 
Minister, „General Changtsopin. Besides the possession. of territory 1m Asta, 
ace in e t East Cani as mosike some of the powers mentioned . above . have 
= al MASE. sÀ 3 F 
mnt Mr. F prhokting the ‘hands off China stakes in China itself, as the following telegram 
station rota stated that ther 7: ng oe 
tion 3 c U here was a tes: r 
} hy ay e ene in Cane which was indica S LONDON AiE 
big H h he tement vas cc red that part of the ising fri he Japanese ‘hands off Chu 
be a T ye somewhat strongly worded Anant ea cute out authoritatively 
sat DI y Cirer ce and ‘Spirit eee woud FIERON, its. that the British investments a phangpat Ss 
i ped that the Chinese 35 “times those of Japan.-In China 
re i and a half -times thos upan 
E Would co-operate, as both - S er British investments total £197,000,000, that 
Sible for peace in the Far ee -of the total foreign investments, 
ahile A a net ord (000,000 of Japan, which is 21 per 
_ the Rengo OR the total, -and the United States 
that CI one periong £32,000,000 or nine per cent of the total. * 
at snima has already a “is aa : 
are teachin Italy and that two 7 The British Ambassador in U.S. A. has 
S o . aye m, 
j $ Germans are he Nanchang -explained the British position -to the proper 
an ae $ anning the SESE : i = 
toplane factory in the same patty in Washington. 


uch dies] Since writing our note on “Japan’s Am- 
ritish 


has said in hi WASHINGTON, April 27. 
las said in his intervj A TON; z 
nister does S AN Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British ambassador, 
to Withdr: S: Dob. make it discussed. the Japanese situation with, Mr. Phillips; 
ons p 2Y or modify any ` Under-Secrétary OSES for half an boig i pl 

e note on 3 State department this evening ; and 1t 1s underst 
nyi ER J apan’s A A to ie Ph gous aati © 

m SY f SFr : of Britain’s note to Japan an u OD 
S acroplanes from Italy osition.. Its learned from. authoritative 


em and China engaging that the United States has not taken 


aviation, > > _- diploniatie action in the matter and 
tries ae » that is what isa communiéation- to Ja 
~ anaye a richt to do, signatories to the Ni 

“7 <€C-0-1n Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Coltecti 
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indication that any immediate action is contem- 


plated. 

Some reasons for the French attitude have 
been stated above. Further indications of 
that attitude can be gathered from the 


following telegram : 
Paris, April 27. 
Official circles are extremely reserved in regard 
to the reported Japanese statements of policy 
vis-a-vis China. The exact extent of the Japanese 
policy and aim is not clearly understood and it is 
believed that in the abzence of authoritative 
indications France will hold her hand on the 
ground that Britain and the United States are 
more directly interested. 
If any country states that its inaction 
in any matter is due to its interests not being 
affected, it is an honest statement. 


Nations are generally chivalrous, generous, 
just, friendly, neighbourly, and so on, when it 
is to their interest to be so. They are never so, 
if by being chivalrous, etc., their interests aré 
sure or even likely to be affected. 


Temple Enfry and Untouchability 
Bills 


The same page of the same issue of an 
Indian daily newspaper contains the foll 


à owin 
two items of news : ; & 


a mes AJMIR, April 19. 
- commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 
_ the pepident „of the Hindu -Sabha ene 
epea his opinion on the Hindu Temple Ei Be 
D isal i me Removal Bill. The president Ta N 
ae it before the Hindu Sabha as well Dee 
pele pul Provincial Hindu Sabha, and þ th the 

lave unanimously supported the Bill Pa 


RAWALPINDI il 25 
NDI, April 25 
The Panjab Sanata ; ; 
a anatan Dharma Conf 
oy a Sela pa morty a resolution ooo 
ng temple entry and ition of 
ee ae on the enal that a peolthon x 
ent interference in a aed 
pore purely Sanatanist 


When the opini 
; pinions of di 
representative organizations diffe 
asunder, perhaps the be 
reason. 


Hindu 
as poles 
St course is to follow 


The greatest weigh 
e g ght should 
the opinion of the depressed Bee a 
the aggrieved party, and to that o 
Gandhi, their greatest spokesman. 


ched to 
es, who are 


f Mahatma 


S 3 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul KandH Gpiéxiomayarguid e their choice. > 


The Sanatanists could haye : 
can imake the Bills which Made ang 


to them unnecessary by throwing t Oba, 
Say > ter 


open to the ‘untouchables’ and by i y 
untouchability in other directions Y Tet jast m0! 
on + H ‘ 


jhe Soe! 


The Redistribution of Provinces 


On account of the obvious f 
greater the number of provinces the lay 
would be the expenditure on ficeouittl 
multiplication of the number of ov a 
directors of this department and that, ce 
etc, and of big buildings and thein upke| E 
a discussion has been going on on the subat 
of the redistribution and regrouping | 
provinces. The forthcoming 


act atk 


expenditure of various kinds. For W 
reasons, instead of creating a numb 
deficit provinces (for the present two) it wii 
be far better to reduce the numb 
provinces. ‘That is reason. -But in these 
ifa man wants to appeal to reason, l 
things of that sort, he must apologi 
being so eccentric. 

The Simon Commission fayourél Al 
appointment of a Boundaries Commissioni 
the redistribution of areas among 


the p 


ces before a new constitution begat a 
Bengalis haye been agitating for ag 


mildly, we should think. ge ‘ 
be made a linguistic province _ athe Bet 
involve any extra expenditure. Me 


Speaking areas now included 12 
Orissa and in Assam—districts ands! sho 
which were formerly parts of Benga 
transferred to Bengal. In area 
present the smallest of the mope li-sp 
Hence the inclusion of these Bengt ke Bis 
districts and sub-districts will 20t 
a more unwieldy province thar 
major provinces. 

It is risky to make othe 
particularly for an organ CO- eom! 
Bengali. So we prefer to reita, jhe 
definite proposals. But canno pur 
provinces, old or new, actual ° a 
to be partners of other P!°™ ind 
tageous terms?  Linguistt 


i soge il ji 
noted ig 


(S 
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receive mw Pupils of all creeds and 

castes are admitted. The Societ also 

Backward Classes maintains libraries and radim and 

oR, N. Mukherji, president delivers health lectures in rural areas and 

r the Improvement of the works in various ways against untouchability. 

E The annual expenditure of the 

ETET ET Society averages Rs. 87,000 in 

l A N round numbers. But recently its 

ee income has greatly decreased on 

ct that ares account of economic depression. 

the lane, : : ; Soe That was the reason why Sir 

ie f 5: ; ; a A R. N. Mukherji called the 
Conference. 

Sir N. N. Sircar was to 
have presided over it. In his 
unavoidable absence Maharaja ° 
Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore 
took the char Sir R N. 
Mukherji being requested to 
open the proceedings made a 
o) it te ; ; : short speech observing that 
number € Re both Government and the 

` n pte people should help the Society 
with more funds. In addition 
to his previous donations and 
the subscription which he 
pays, he made. a donation of 
Rs. 1,000 at the conclusion of his 
brief. speech. During the. years 
of his connection with the 
Society he has also . given 
| _-ungrudgingly.’ of. his time. and 
Z energy for. the.: furtherance .of 
“i its cause, in -spite of his „heavy 
engagements and the infirmities 
of age. He is more than 82 
years old. 
Mr. Haridas Majumdar of 
the Amrita Samaj promised a 
donation of Rs. 200 on behalf 
of that Samaj. 
oi Assam and Bengal, After some discussions and'consnlia iaa 
t amber of the citizens a Committee was formed at the instance ©: 

m his off 5 with himself as the 
or helping s p OME d means for th 
een in a8 that Seciety in a 

xistence for the 


R Y and has been «is E T 
onal work. There 2 a 


a Ost of the districts of of the Maharaja is : 
is superintendence, affairs of the Society, it w 


, 


boys-o. taRlhligvteein, daelpi Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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‘Calcutta Mayoral Election 
"The entire proceedings- or certain a 
of the proceedings of the meeting of ‘a 
Caleutta Corporation recently held for 
purpose of electing the Mayor and the Depu y 
Mayor are before the Bengal Government anc 
the Calcutta High Court. We, therefore, say 
‘nothing about them. 

Weare not in the least opposed to the 
election of a competent Mussalman gentleman 
to fill the Mayoral chair. We are rather in 
favour of it; as, by the election of sucha 
person, a cause of Moslem dissatisfaction can 
be removed. What is wanted is that the 
election sliould be regular, It is not necessary 
to discuss now whether Mussalmans are justly 
dissatisfied or not. 

As regards Mr. Fazlul Huq, he knows that 
the editor of this Review supported his 
candidature for a councillorship. 


Suggested University for Gwalior 


Tn the article on the late lamented Princess 
Kamala Raja of Gwalior published in this 
dssue the writer suggests that a university 
shouldbe established in Gwalior in memory 
‘of the. beloved Rajkumari. Though we have 
snoslocul knowledge, we have no hesitation to 
seuppart the suggestion that the -memorial 
‘should take the form. of a noble educational 
“institution. As the Rajkumari_ was herself an 


_ “accomplished lady: who, in addition to literary 


“attainments, was possessed of artistic gifts and 
was also a trained soldier, the educational insti- 
tution founded to enshrine her memory sei 

an not only at the advancement of learnin 
oee eee should also roman 

arts and crafts of India ir 
Gwalior in particular and ae Ca x 


be strong and vali 
‘ allant s 
_the Motherland, sons and daughters of 


If the Suggestion finds favour, 


» an anxiety whi 


connection with many another 


project. educational 


Effects of Last Years Floods 
in Orissa 
` About a month ago, we r 


appeals and letters dssyed 


eceived Copies of 


; ne ay 
Public doaadhitc Niky Kangri $file senepislayan British Hua of Ind 
, F 
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kantha Das, -Mr. Li <a oa 
A 3 7 na Mr Lingaraj Mish - me 
opabandhu Chaudhuri and others Wane bu 
for public help for those alfectel el o 
year’s floods in Orissa. On acco ap 
pressure on Our space we- wem “pat 
to draw attention to Orissa’s neede A ornate li 
» last iss Now tl ; cels | peng 
our last issue. Now that Mahatma Gandhi fresnel 
ee s andhi sp Wenst: 
about to visit that stricken region, wek i, 1900 a 
no doubt that something will be done fori pihe In 


ist When last yep Jivernge li 
visited Cuttack and were taken by frat br 1931 
toa relief centre, we were convinced gf br males 
help would be required for many a moni} ms worse 
come. We wrote to that effect in the papa) Hungary 
and the people in distress received some kij fh ape 
Subsequently, the charitably disposed pul} suotries 
could think of nothing else but the catadya Idi Re 
disaster which had overtaken Bihar. ba} reeompil 
lesser calamity is also a calamity and ii 


a Ex 
who suffer from it also deserve sympathy Country 
help. And, therefore, we again call ate pa 
to the needs of Orissa. Those who K Be 
to.send contributions will kindly do ee Tate 
Secretary or the Treasurer, oi a Hild 
Relief Committee, Cuttack. That's ti E Tata 
request of Srimati Rama Devi bak, nf ma 
Gopabandhu Chaudhuri, _Nilakan Gee} «may 
Bichitrananda Das, Lingara) 6 p Sie 
Laxminarayan Sahu,- Satyanarayai Seth Tie 
Seth Harakchand. Motichand, and 2 i 3 

Lal, which we support. bee? 
a ry) hea Ve 

“How Long Can Man Live? p "Ste 
It appears from the dole m has © ay 
Public Health Report of : ea if W 
published and that it makes & wos OP gate 
on account of the idea hate eal i tai 
terrible rate of infant more of hae 
ravages of malarious fever sind l lea 
in this province. That Walter rte 
article. by Professor Dr. in Pes pa 
which has recently appen SA dapest Hue" tt i 


German-language daily 0 
in which it is stated: 
“Whereas in 1800 the average 
to only twenty-seven years We 
risen today to fifty-six. In 


ze 0 
than doubled in a little Oii erreti 
This success is largely tality- Bs 
on epidemics and infant m0 F 


at 
Professor Weisbach adds Me 4 
“The disastrous effect of epr 


A Birds Tye 


million people have died 
that in the year.1918 


1996 ten and 

aap Tubonie, PAs died of a ee 

a sey av40.000 people die of malansyc 
| g < revert to the question of the 
ip T Pa in different countries. Prof. 
Can seh 98 in Hungary it cage ears 
on, i 41800 and is now 56. W Bae = saa J ndis ? 
done fora ihe Indian Census TE pet $ oap 
SË year) verte’ life span 18 not used. : i report 
by fief br 1931 the mean age 1s statec to Je 23.2 
ced È nd 22.8 for females. So India 


vinced | fr males a $ : 
amogjf asvorse off in this respect in 1931 than 


1 the papa} Hungary in 1800, more than a century ago. 
| some bd} Te expectation of life at birth, in different 
osed pil} amiries has been given in the Census of 
catadyse} Idia Report, Vol. i, pp. 171-72, from which 
hat, Bay recompile the following statement. 


and ths} i 
and Expectation of life in years at Birth 
“+ 1 Country o 5 
ll aes tsa Heme 
eg} Denmark 5 a 
who 7 Boland d. 57.9 
lo sotol France 40.0: 52.38 
issa FEI Germany HE 49.13 
the emeji Halland . 48.33 
! | Ela 3 53.4 
and Me} Taly ; 23.31 
antha D lmn: 4.2 44.83 
l MD SSi eae 44.85 
= eden Egle 57.72 
“Sen Gap Svieland 54.53 aa 
sath Re} Uhi 49.2 
Seth Ma] “Med States 49,39 52.15- 
krep t i 52.54 
p 0 ` oti “ a 
ie live 9» a ee How long can 
i ic 3 PEE aban 
te ot, Professor W TER the heading of 
mE yiil h elSbach. writes : : 
a E individual’. Stated that : 
my HP Bog py tal is eich; pot 28 a rule the life of 
ng HP eta “uired fo. oY times as lone as th 
vives A wg? man complete growth. Sines the 
ay PL x tehten Teaches > Stowth. Since the 
and @ fb” cen tient suaturity between t > 
u (ght Wwenty-five. ths etween the ages 
her Deen if to | are fas would mean that 
5 18 [pth fact that Seer and 200 years. 


ake a long time 


ty ine 
| N ing a his Derion us to estimate human 
7 i stating troll À of nS ok be justified 
F Olt he Ty: to 12 Y Ss.” 
My edi p, 7 Aye] a 


© tor fy, averag: i d 
é a from go. eee expectation of 

pee years. In fact 
Om is only half of 
ET S which have the 


lte į 
aboye, in the tabular state- 
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lady ‘of: the name- of Lady “Nethersole had 


by Lady Nethersole was in part her persis- 


(3) Š ) O Was. 1th À 
Other day frayr Prel Romein. Cus Kanes Poiggion Hagammokun Roy, the Man 
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he was, said that a certain piece of good luck 
had overtaken him twice! It seems he had 
been fleeing from good fortune all -the while; 
but Dame Fortune was too fleet-footed for him 
and so overtook him! Itis lucky that the 
gentleman did not speak in his mother-tongue. 
Had he done so, his hearers would have been 
deprived of the treat of knowing how 
original one can be in congratulating oneself 
on one’s good fortune. 


“Dublic Flogging of Women in 
Kashmir” ? 


A Reuter’s message told the Indian public 
some days ago that in the House of Commons, 
Lieut.-Col. R. V. K. Applin, a Conservative 
member, asked the Secretary of State for India 
for the reasons for externing Lady Nethersole 
from Jammu and Kashmir; also whether she 
might now return home. Sir Samuel Hoare replied 
that the lady left Kashmir under an expulsion 
order issued by the Resident on the ground that 
she encouraged agitation against the State. Lieut.- 
Col. Applin suggested that the lady was turned 
out because she protested against the public flogging 
of women which she witnessed. Sir Samuel Hoare 
replied that it was not in accordance with his 
information, which showed that she was causing a 
great deal of trouble at a critical moment , for 
Kashmir and it was necessary. to: expel her. in 
the interests of safety.” = l ie 
Tt is clear from-the-above that: an English 


made her home in Kashmir and that she. was 
externed because she was creating a great 
deal of trouble at a critival’ moment. As the 
exact character of the trouble and of the 
critical moment was not described by Sir 
Samuel one is left to wonder what they were. 
Sir Samuel was not astounded at the Lieutenant 
Colonel’s mention of public. flogging of women. 
He gave only a conventional bureaucratic 
reply. Did the critical moment have any 
reference to the public flogging of women, ~ 
and was the “great deal of trouble” given 


tence in protesting against such flogging ? 
In any case, the Indian publie would like 
to know whether there was any such flogging 
for any reason whatsoever and whether the — 
Resident knows of any such barbarous incident. 


An Offer to Libraries 


With reference to the very informative 
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l A and eradicating untouchability $ a 
and his Work,” edited by Mr. Amal Home make provisions for our livelihoga, Ët it ity fhe # 
and published by the Calcutta Rammohun 1 alos: 
2 G CRS MA j RRE a 3 5 
Roy Centenary Committee, the Secretary to that Gandhiji’s answers are : 4 He 
Committee has asked us to publish the 1. I am interested in the Harijan cans 
following announcement, which we do with sake of purifying myself of the taint se uif i 
] eo. ability and doing penance for the sins q ne. 
pleasure: 5 jealous of the reputation of the faith oe 2 
pi The Secretary of the Rammohun Roy Centenary am anxious that fellow-members cf profess } 
Committee announces that a free copy of the above should also purge themselves of the g the fiy 
book will be awarded as presentation copy to all : same, 


the libraries in Calcutta as well as outside. Tt will If any one doing ‘Harijan wore « 
4 be available in the office of the Rammohun Roy A oei BE, i; Yan work Were | 
i Centenary, 210-6, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, on say that he was interested in it because it if 
production of a signed receipt fron either the meant for the uplift of the depressed disg f 3 
Secretary or any other authority of the library, baan nan i. 
between 7 A. M. and 10 A. M. in the morning, it would nob e an Inaccurate statement, Ba The a 
every day. To libraries outside Calcutta it would Mahatmaji’s answer strikes a truer and a mor i 
be sent per book-post on receipt of stamps worth spiritual note, a note instinct with humilit mi 


ia annas three only. The offer holds good only re $ z 3 Ea § 1s 
at so long as the stock of the book is not exhausted: The reply to the second question is; be prs 
j  prificatio 
i 2. Not only are me Christians en NAM findus, 
3 3 is their duty, to combat untouchability in the} iy attain 
of Rammohun Roy Cenfenary ean midst. But if the question is that Christies f he resul 
ai} Celebrations’ should combat untouchability in Hinduism tf wni Sy 
i answer is that they simply cannot do it, wan el stai 
alle. Reports of Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebrations untouchables of Hinduism should not he eae biting, ] 
held in various parts of India and abroad, other ables to Christians. The _ anti-untouch) a froma with 
than those of the Central Celebrations Committee moverent means weaning Hindus from men 9 Wh 
Calcutta, have been compiled and edited and This cannot be effectively done by non: hes unl Sy 
published in one volume by Mr. Satis Chandra even as Hindus cannot bring about vee fraud, if i 
Chakravarti, m. A., Joint Secretary, Rammohun reform among Christians or, Mussalmans, TN i freed 
Roy Centenary Committee. The volume, covering question means that Christians shou wa E k Hin 
a closely printed pages, has been named untouchability among Hindus by ena alnn a ue 
b aa Roy Centenary 1933.” The price has touchables to Christianity, they G0 To e ign oe It 
am ae Rel for the general public and As. 12 the cause in any shay i a 
KES ee of the Centenary Committee. reformation among C ians wold") Gap, i 
We ward ne ing publication and is well got-up. repented of their sin, rousbability i i rint 
pages, as the Book tenement In the editorial delivered from the yoke of un ie. Item] wink th 
A Ok 18 not a commercial venture. moment. Conversion can never GOT ‘niroltil) afite 
add to the prevailing bitterness whe “ip WED i 
M. h 3 disturbing factor in a situation, + of the H thao 
ahatma Gandhi Answers A bad but which, owing to the wor nts. of ae Beet 
 Aatijan’ Sevak Sanghs and other moveme roving, wile?” 
4 arijan’s Quest ions reform in Hinduism, n steadily imp fs 
ve ili i aily undermined. f 
Harijan for April 20 contains Mal EE AN hatmaji’s point t a 
Gandhi’s answers to ten nestio te gusta This answer makes Mahatm can SP, te al 
by a Harijan? As questions sent to him 


view plain. Harijans themselves 
from the curse of untouchability y 
Christians or Moslems; ant 
conversion of this kind the ev!! ° 
lity may be destroyed so far 2° d 
ables themselves are concer 


j andhiji says, tl R 
y i ays, they are 
eae ay tons: And his answers “also are 
good and characteristic, Hence some of th 
questions and answer, A 


a few words of our ee are printed below with 
: e wish we had 


Space for all the questions a 


f un 


trst come the questions, uusthele answers. would be to dismember ‘ cule a 
1. Mahatmajee i | ould ? 
A f why are you ‘ community anc w ah 
in our cause? 2.’ Tf all rioen SO Much interested Sill of hability- 
consideration, are a religions are one in sane of the evil of untoucha 


5 E Ti i p 
combat“ iaiu Ghristians not entitled to aim is to keep Hindoo Bg time” 
a ne divisions created for ‘ve “What wiArya community intact and at the chabilit d 

3 , a is: antonia, wn 
j can be attai nee you said it from the curse of t 


E4 L . ae a 
is removed. D this Ba ee view, Harijans ode ae egun 
„that end? 9. Tf so, are y ; 4 respected and self-resp inat i 
equivalent rights with other Andie ban to give wee a ted and urified H 
untouchables ? 10, Tasteath mili ian. eaor Kanga Collecies, Concwar P 
; iopemiaip. FMIS OA $e is right, 
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bold man who is able to say 
f success who is Arya and 
ell us that a blending 
ries ago. If now a 
- place centuries sc i 
10 e, it will harm not only 
ents and outeaste, but it wi harm 
h caste 4 E an 
India and, by implication, the ole 


20 
vould be a ` 

i Many degree of S : 
\rya. Historians 


pindus, 
g whole oF 
tf humanity. 
istorians and 
Vhhatmaji’s_ answer. 
ifi ď race or 
j sae-bloode 7 
A JOS A : 
The answers to the remaining questions 
ad a mo 
humili, 


anthropologists will endorse 
There is no wholly 
caste or sub-caste or 


mi 
§ I should assert the statement again. But 
de present propaganda is directed only to the 

jatiieation of caste-Hindus and, therefore, of 

tif Hindus. And when that purification is demonstra- 
Me} ty attained, not only Swaraj but many other desir- 

J } tle results will follow, as day follows night. The 
duism, 1 wn Swaraj as here used does not mean a mere 

w ies, a status but something far better and more 

vouch Re call it an organic status evolved 

i Mierer meaning may be given to the 

me remora of untouchability will be a 

iat thee euy with it the enjoyment by 

it Hinde me EE the same tights as the 

Tite ao all other communities may enjoy 
| Tt ig ; 

ee . single, poor mortal to 

i That 

a Buk Own effort and 
a are flung open to 
is eradicated, the dead 

they vill ane own will have lifted, 

i their fellowemen go PPOrtunity with the 

a hood, 1 tor earning -an honest 


er 1 of a great 
The Hindus are 
A a ue them to be so,” 
Drills en indu Nationalists, 
Ue Outside the Congress 
k es of the existence of 
ae Country who are 
lonalism does not suit 
€ correctness or 
Tvation lies in the 
ose 
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os ems, Want separate 
t Weightage and 
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‘14 points’? In Bengal, Hindus would be 
satisfied with joint electorates ina Nationalist 
democratic constitution, without weightage and 
with no reservation of seats for themselves, 
Such is the case with Panjab Hindus, too. In 
Sind the Hindus are a small minority, They 
held a conference last month. According to 
The Sind Observer : 


It has been made clear beyond a peradventure 
that Sind Hindus stand for undiluted nationalism, 
They are opposed to communal electorates and 
reservation of seats for any community in any 
form and at any stage. Though they are a minor- 
ity community, they are prepared to have joint 
electorates for the sake of Swarajya, communal 
peace and harmony. Though the colour and com- 
plexion of elected Hindu representatives will be 
determined in joint electorates by the voters of 
the majority community, yet, for the sake of 
nationalism and Swaraj, they will take cheerful] 
all the risks involved, knowing that they, too, will 
have a share in determining the nature of the 
Muslim members to be elected. They do not ask 
for any special safeguards under joint electorates 
(without reservation of seats) unlike Muslim 
minorities elsewhere. 

If that is accepted by our Muslim countrymen, 

_.then, the question of separation can be -conside 

on its economic merits. But the communal 
question must be cleared out of the way before 
any discussion on separation can be initiated, 
The Hindus will then forget their fears of 
` tyrannous treatment at the hands of a highly 
communal Muslim majority. That -is . the 
crux, of the whole problem; that is the way, 
too, to a national settlement. ù S 
But if Muslim opinion is not prepared for such — 
-za patriotic step, doubts and fears will continue 
to obsess the mind of the Hindus-and, if Sind 
is going to be separated in spite of their opposi- 
tion, they demand certain safeguards which are 
mentioned in the resolution and- are eight in 


number. A 4 E 
We are sorry we have no space for 
these. a 


Strike of Bombay Textile Workers 


We know Bombay textile workers haye 
their just grievances and that they ought to 
have a larger share of the income of the mi 
than is given to them in the shape of wa 
They ought also to have better housin 
accommodation where decency and privacy can 
be observed and an average standard. o 
maintained. But whether a strike tl 
way to secure these rights is ve T 
The Bombay mill industry he be 

ition for some tu st Ji 
j t im: 


em to pay 


Dr 


4 


O g~ Hi gs should’ 
| a0 re 
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better wages to the workers. Le 
therefore, support the strike. Tt invo. ed 
much suffering, loss of some lives and me 
unemployment and loss of income of ae 
majority of the workers for some time a 
least. At the same time we cannot but condemn 
the obduracy of the mill-owners which had led 
the workers to strike. The mill-owners 
have made huge profits in the past. If 
they could have satisfied the workers even by 
reducing themselves to their pecuniary position 
so far as current profits go, they ought to have 
done it. It would have been good for the 
industry. Can there not be compulsory 
arbitration under the law ? 


What is the Meaning of “the 
Objectionable Nature of the 
Whife Paper ?” 


A. statement issued to the Press from New 
Delhi on the 29th April last by the secre- 
tariat of the Swarajya party contains the 
following paragraph : 


‘Tt is hoped that in order to :focus public 
attention on the objectionable nature of the White 
Paper. steps wlll he taken to launch a countrywide 

- campaign alongside organized constructive work in 
the country and to keep the ideals for which the 
Congress stands constantly before the Indian 

` people.” 


. What is the meaning of “the objectionable 


nature of the White Paper” ? As the so- 
called communal award is an essential part and 
a part of the structure of the White 
Scheme, it is to be hoped th 
party considers the nature of 
award as an essential portion of 
able nature of the White Paper. 
ae a San party openly or by 
si plication accepts or acquiesces 
ine the communal award, Hindus as a 
community can meyer go in for any so-called 
‘united front. The result would be not 
unity but internecine dissensions in the Hindu 


not, cannot, will 


Paper 
at the Swarjya 
the communal 
the objection- 


<<a ae 


not as a body agree to aby thi | 
humiliates them and reduces them Whig) 
powerlessness. Not even Mahaten © abe 
or Pandit Madan Mohan Mie Gank 
B. S. Moonje or Bhai Parni i 1 
reconcile them to such a plight, We 
explained our position and given our vant 
in our note on the condemnation of the Te 
Paper plus acceptance of the coma 
award. In that note and in this k 
have given our independent opinion.. 5 
have never consciously spoken froma am 
point of view, though the editor of this Resi 
was connected with the Hindu Mahasabha te! 
years. Now that he is no longer connect 
with it, it should be still more obvious thy! 
any editorial opinion expressed in these pigs 
is non-party opinion. | 
Tt is surprising that anybody can belie 
that there can be any real united front if a 
party alone has to do all the giving andl 


other party all the taking. 


Sir C. V. Raman’s “Indian Academy 
of Sciences” 


f wf 
An Associated Press meia aa 
Bangalore the 28th April informs me | 
that ni 
-“An all-India (!) institution under Ue T 6 
style of the Indian Academy a vilitary, Si 
registered today in the civil an Rezistration t | 
of Bangalore under the Societies “ete 
of 1860, established on a ‘distinctly. hreadgust 
(2), with Bangalore as the temporary mi 
says Sir ©. V. Raman.” 
This attempt to forestall the Commi 
the Indian Science Congress tion af} 
completely proves a previous are alet 
©. V. Raman’s to the effect. ‘iil it 
scientific circles are full of gia g frodi 
corollary that Bangalore is qÙ! | 
Those who want to know @. 
proposed Indian Academy 0° Pa 
read the article on the subje 
March number. 
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ON RUSSIA 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


{J ive already said how impressed I have 


been 


by my first acquaintance with 


Soviet rule. The reasons for this are 


worth 


examining. 


| Inthe background of the picture of Russia 


f thas taken sha 


ie misery of India. 
| TS er the 


Til be easier 
| SEA 
Sent discussion, 


pe in my mind lurks the 
a. Ifthe reader pauses to 
reality behind this misery, 
to follow my meaning in the 


id e atta; 
i ttainme 


f tree 
ld g 
q 
3 i E sive 
his C 


n 
“fd had 


O of political glory was the 
k qesnsion of Moslem rule in 
this me Struggle for territory 
nt the a , Motive. Alexander of 
onetik reign skies with the flaming 
pny Solely to extend his 
fey a similar impulse. 
= ae Shore to shore, but 
E pires. 
“rope with its merchant 


Se ee of the Eastern 
O apter m human history 


ast 


0 
Merce q c lvalry Passed ; the 
en is aned, In this epoch 
» but be Scattered over foreign 


3 e display of their 
heir 


to by foreign historians of those days. Even 
Clive himself declared : 

Consider the situation in which the victory of 
Plassey had placed me. A great prince ; 
dependent on my pleasure ; an opulent city lay 
my mercy ; its richest bankers bid against each other 
for my smiles ; I walked through vaults whi 
were thrown open to me alone, piled on either 
hand with zold and jewels! Mr. Chairman, at 
this moment I stand astonished at my owr 
moderation !”* 

Such mighty treasures are not easily 
obtained—India produced them. In the past 
those who came to rule here enjoyed o 
wealth, but never squandered it. In sho 
they were æsthetes, but not merchants. 

To facilitate trade, the foreign mercha 
set up their imperial throne on the merchant’ 
seat. Times were favourable. The Moghul 
Empire was in the grip of decay; the 
Mahrattas and Sikhs were busy untying the 
knots of the Empire; in the hands of the 
English it was reduced to shreds and to 
final destruction. 

It cannot be said that in the reign 
kings pursuing imperial glory there was: 
oppression, no injustice, no discord n. 
country. None the less these 
to this country. The | 
was skin-deep ; it bled, be 
the us stem. e 
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Had it not been so, why should there 
an assemblage of foreign 
swarming of 


them. 
have been such 
merchants here; why such a 
locusts in a desert ? pas } 

Subsequently, King and Trader met in 
India and in this fateful moment began the 
hacking at the roots of the tree of wealth— 
an oft-repeated but discordant tale. But 
simply because it is an old tale it will not do 
to draw the veil of forgetfulness over It. 
Here is the genesis of this country’s unbear- 
able burden of poverty. India had weaith, 
but if we forget by what means it was 
transported beyond the seas, a basic fact of 
modern history will elude us. The mainspring 
of the present political system is not the pride 
of heroism, but the greed of wealth. This 
= truth must be kept in mind. Royal glory 
binds king and subjects in a human relation- 
ship, but not so the greed of wealth. Wealth 
is cruel, impersonal. Greed not only collects 

| the golden eggs but also kills the goose that 
| lays them. ; 

The greed of the merchant-king has 
sapped India’s varied wealth-bearing powers. 
_ Agriculture alone has been spared, or else 

the supply of raw materials stops, and the 
y power to pay for foreign commodities is 
A completely undermined. The day-to-day 

; existence of India hangs by this very slender 
= thread. a : 

Let us admit that the skill 
f production on 


me and methods 
whieh the livelihood of 
apen depended in the past have become 
otete owing to the competition of machinery, 
ne p Was essential for their survival 
he P them by all possible means to 
“i emcient in the use of machines. In 
ie ae for existence, this effort is 
Boreas gic in every country today 
a short time Japan h l the 
mechanical techni 3 sth oe oe 
otherwise she would have been 
of existence by 
Europe. That ne 
er came our 

p ur exist 
withers away at the touch of this Eiza 


: ; Le 
is still there to protect us! Caw pee 
e, 


our food, clothin 
y for the watchman’, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. CUR kandRecteaon fastawaabout India. a 


of this- fatal indifference. And 
from our post far below hel 
to the seat of all knowledge 
listen to words of comfort 


“Never mind your loss of strength f 
Dl) Weal l 


his direst need. How meagre is ow i 
demand, how little we expect to E 
human decency is not unknown to any} 
No food, no education, no maii. 
aid; drinking water can be had only Hf 
straining mud; but there is no limit toi 
number of watchmen; no end to the nun}. 
of fat-salaried officials, whose emolumanți 
flow like a gulf-stream to warm the Brit 
Isles ; we supply their pensions by economia 
on our last rites. Greed is blind, remorse 
India is an object of greed to the miles 
India. 

And yet, even in times of hardest 
I cannot own to myself that magnani 
lacking in the English character; © 
Europeans in their treatment of subject pee ni 
are less generous and more eruel that 
English. The opposition that we show 1 H 


: «ah race and Why 
and deed against the English eee, a this 
administration is unthinkable aga” Etat i 


other races. Even had it been pe eat 
punishment would have been tar Europ 
proof of which is not wanting 10 He: 
Even when w 


or even in America. he offi 
revolt and are punished by ™ oss PPh ly 


complain in surprise, which only : 
even in the midst of the beating» 
our deep respect for the Eng i m ott 
hard. We expect far less ; 
Rajahs and Zamindars. 
During my sojourn mM 
noticed that disgraceful incid ae 
administration hardly ever AR et! j 
English newspapers. This iS 2% Gon 
the sake of her reputation ©" p 
and America. Indeed, eve? n 
administrator fears his county as 
sense; it is not casy for bhim y 
exploits, because there are ore 30 
the English. English people Th 


England : 


abou oe 
ents i 
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re suppressed. At the same 
Jenied that those who have 
ae alt have become tainted 
. and heart, and yet to 
who are authorities 


a 


ion with the present political 
India, the authorities claim that 
; ini We are loth 

MPs snent has been minimum. ee 
Veo, but comparing past and present 
‘I, Feat administration we cannot dismiss 
i a a exaggeration. We have been 
BF often unjustly beaten, and worse still 
nf} te punishment meted out in secret. I shall 
iy add that in many instances the glory 
T Mfskis who have been beaten; those who 
ic beaten have forfeited respect. But 
by ordinary administrative standards 
punishment has indeed been minimum, 
fally as our rulers have no ties of blood 
His, nor was it physically impossible for 
at tun the whole of India into a 
Even in normal times, it 
"is little imagination to picture to oneself 
‘ous flow of blood that would occur, 
hie population of the United 
tf pation. Rachie na struggle for 
lon what ha ae it is superfluous to 
pes ‘S‘appened in Italy and other 
AL hit this 
it that 


al 
als: 
nect 
y Jn cont 
heaval in 


ject peop 
| than | 


18 little consolation. 


i The punish- 
i end of the stick grows 
may even be ashamed 
Tsecution that is deeper 
merely breaking a few 
om, Te set we bridge-party 
Obie E whole nation 
uwes Ano, ter century this 
hery beatings cease, but 


8 at 


the pe 
ear h 


Y Supplement I came 

meee “ee who said that 

i a di. Poverty Was exces- 
Wee, 'Scriminate marr age, 
a the sucking that 

vould haye been more 

x ye mouths to feed. 

Keon 1871-1921 -the 

Se by 66 per cent, 
Population was 33 
a He ence is this 


fs 
r 32 
C8 ot GMS mai 


is not increasing population, 
provide food. 
the latter ? 

If the destiny of the rulers and the ruled 
were the same, there would be little cause for 
complaint, at any rate on the score of food. 
In other words, in times good and bad their 
respective shares would be similar. But 
where the one is’ separated from the other by 
colossal greed and giant oceans, the latter is 
ever starved of education, health, and deprived 
of dignity and material well-being, but provi- 
sion for the midnight watchman’s bull’s-eye 
lantern never ceases to increase. Not much 
Statistical intricacy is involved to see that 
during the last hundred and sixty years the 
all-round poverty of India and England’s 
all-round prosperity lie close together. If 
we want to draw a complete picture of 
this, we must place the scene of life of a 
Bengali peasant, who produces jute, side by 
side with the life led by those who enjoy its 
profits in far-off Dundee. They are both cou- — 
nected by greed, but separated by enjoymen 
the division has yawned wider and w 
during the last century and a half. a 

No sooner did the manifold multiplie 
of profit by machinery become possible 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages was con: 


but inability to 
What is the “root cause” of 


of this remorseless commercial sage coinci 

with the circumnavigation of the earth. The 

commercial age arose out of plunder.. Mo 

Earth groaned in agony at the hideousne 

of slave-hunting and pillage of _ Weal 

Foreign soil was the main scene of this 

business. In those days Spain wiped 

only Mexico’s accumulation of gold, but he 

whole civilization with blood. At last the 

gory storm clouds from the West reached the 

shores of India in repeated gusts. It is — 

unnecessary to discuss their history. The 

flow of wealth turned from the East to thi 

West. ees 
From now onwards Mammon bi 

firmly seated on his earthly throne. £ 

proclaimed that the law of the M 

the law of the Universe : eter al 

was none beyond 

sive competit i 

age | 
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greed slavery was reintroduced aoe 
false name. European literature 15 1 l PA 
with horrible descriptions of savage paaa 
tion, deception and cruelty in a 
mines and on big plantations. In the a 
those who grow rich and the people ie 
produce wealth have been at loggerheads SY 
a long time. Sociability is man’s aos 
religion : nothing destroys it more than 
greed. In the present age this enemy is con- 
vyulsing human society and loosening and 
disrupting man’s social relations. 

In one’s own country, among one’s own 
people, however great may be the suffering 
due to the cruel division of classes in the 
economic sphere, the field of opportunity is 
open to all ; there miy be difference of power 
but there is none of rights. In the mill of 
wealth-production the upper and the nether 
millstones may well change places any day. 
Besides, the wealth accumulated by the rich, 
at any rate some part of it, is invariably dis- 
tributed throughout the whole country. 
Individual wealth cannot help undertaking 
some responsibility in the national fortunes. 
Popular education, public health and other 
activities for people’s welfare are enormously 
costly affairs. | Whether they wish it or no, 
directly and indirectly the rich meet these 
varied demands of the country. 

Be eu fie barest leavings of the wealth 

a goes to enrich foreign merchants and 
public officials fall to India’s own share 
Peake the profound wants of the jute cultiva- 

cir education and health, are left 


Cesspools in drought, 
Pe profits turns back 
i €ayes, goes for 

ee nied supply As OA by ie 
oe Ae possible, but not a farthing 
att, a of the foreign trader's bulging 
7 ney eS to remove the unbearable scarcity 
cen g water. Tf water is to be provided 
pas come by taxing the life-blood of 
these destitute and hungry wretches. Tf th z 
1s no money in the royal treasur f w 
education of the peopl Suisse 


: e, why is i 
is largely because vast eee ponerse 


India for ever : the earnin 
complete strangers. Tr 

ete - In other w 
on this side evaporates oe ies 


into rain- 
pour down on the land beyond the eens 


aping like ditches and 
ing of the outfi 
towards them. Wha 


of money leave 
gS of greed become 
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and unnoticed, hapless, ignorant 
and moribund India has heart a d 
the hospitals and educational 
yonder country. 


Purveyin 
Mstitutions 


For a long time I have io | 
witness of the supremely tragic sieht oel a 
mental and physical agony of one oft) f 
Poverty not only kills, but makes te 
temptible. That is why Sir John Simon vad 
say : “In our view the most formidable of tl 
evils from which India is suffering haye iy} 2 
roots in social and economic customs of Iy] i IMPs 
standing which can only be remedied byi] t sighi 
action of the Indian peoples  themselygt} be €00) 
These are indeed words of disdain! hf me ab 
ideal by which he has judged India’s ned} eft for 
is not his own.’ The advantages of unliniié aah Isis 
education, opportunities and freedom, whit} j devio 
his own people enjoy for producing abundu But cat 
of wealth, have enriched from many sides te 


ideal of life in education, action mji) 
enjoyment. India in rags, emaciated U 
body, exhausted by disease 


starved of education must not even dre 
of this ideal. We must carry on as best 
can by preventing the increase of our popi 
tion and limiting our expenses 50 a 
bloated ideal of life may grow for ¢V 


= 


ig thet 
the cost of our own. Beyond Re 
nothing more to think ; and a iat te a 
entire responsibility for the remedy i 


us ; those who make the 
eae T have ceased to complain Hy 
Man and God and for some waar) Yi 
devoting my limited energy A ilage 1 

from within into our lifeless Morei 
this effort I have not disdaine Put 

favours, nay, even desired them opt A by 
been disappointed, because p Te 
absent. Sympathy 8 
for our helplessness; 
miseries have crippled 


n 
last I have arrived at the ©? 
k adequa" 


d 0 


our 

dea” 
ol psi! 
cod} 


not possible. 
can with the few Copp sery: 
paying for the watchman’s Stime W 


I came to Russia ? or ple ® 
; + su 
greed and its offspring, a dark 0 


had filled my mind wt 
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ostentation of wealth y in 
he °> butit is so Olympian 
even our envy fails to 
the display of 


eee saw mighty efforts being made 
ee universally everything of which 
ie Needless to say, I have 
Pl long-hungering eyes. 
bi impossible for me to judge correctly how 
tis 

ie sight st 


je enjoyment of freedom. 


cage mue about the amount of India’s wealth that 
E i for the British Isles in the past nor how 
ST sah is still leaving today and year by year 
| \rdevious channels for the same destination. 
‘fuiTcan see very clearly, and many English 
“sides tha] Mies also admit it, that in the bloodless 
ction af ty of our country mind has suffered an 
raciated df lpse; there is no joy in life : we are dying 
age ao) tind and body. But on no account shall 
won def "bow down to the calumny that its “root 
as bet! O" is in some moral perversity of the 


our pop a that its cure is beyond the power 
so that the} “my government. ; 


for ath T have always known that the relation of 
this then foreign rulers with India is one of 
ei ag p ei nterest and not of sympathy ; 
affet r| vih ee to maintain Law and Order 
4 in tatters” therefore, is only natural, 
jain re n, Where it in which the interest is entirely 
o havo f Mttry ig concerns the revitalizing of our 
pes ‘tually, ard respect, materially and 
rillag® A bs Not ann S0vernment is indifferent ; it 
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would, had this been a problem of the British 
Isles. Our question to the Simon Commission 
is, if it is true that the loss of India’s vitality 
is due to her ignorance and long-standing 
social customs, why has there been no improve- 
ment during the hundred and sixty years of 
British rule ? Has the Commission shown with 
statistics how much the British Raj has spent 
in this iong period to maintain the policeman’s 
baton and how much to educate the country ? 
The policeman’s baton is indispensable to the 
wealthy rulers from foreign parts, but it 
matters little to them to defer for centuries 
expenditure on the education of those whose 
skulls are at its mercy ! 

In stepping on the soil of Russia, the first 
thing that caught my eye was that in educa- 
tion, at any rate, the peasants and working 
classes have made such enormous progress 
in these few years that nothing camparable 
has happened even to our highest classes 
in the course of the last hundred 
and fifty years. And yet eight years ago 
they were as helpless, hungry, oppressed 
and illiterate as our Indian masses: 
indeed, in certain respects their misery was 
even greater, not less than ours. The vain E 
picture of national education, our hearts 
desire, which I dared not draw even onthe | 
canvas of mirage is here a reality stretched 
from horizon to horizon. 

Again and again I have asked myself : 
How has such a great miracle been possible ? 
The answer that I have received in my mind 
is that here there is no barrier of greed. 
To think that by education everybody wil | 
become adequately competent seems ‘ee P 
natural. The people here are not at all =f 
afraid of giving complete education even f 
to Turcomen of distant Asia ; on the contrary, | 
they are dreadfully earnest about it. They 
have not relapsed into indifference after 
pointing out in their report that the root 
cause of all the misery of the people of 
Turcmenistan lies in their traditional ignorance 

With reference to the expansion of edu 
tion in Indo-China, I have heard of LC 
French pedant who advised Frane 
repeating the mistakes the 
committed in the education © 
India. It must be adi 
certain nobility in th 
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should be occasional faults in the close web 
oftheir rule; or else who knows how many 
more centuries we would have taken to 
become articulate ? 

Tt cannot be gainsaid that in the absence 
of education weakness becomes immobile, D 
that ignorance is as effective as the policeman’s 
baton. Of this Lord Curzon seems to have 
had an inkling. The French pedant judges 
the needs of his own country by an ideal not 
considered necessary for those of the subject 
peoples. Its only reason is greed. To the 
greedy the humanity of the object of greed 
loses its reality ; it becomes natural to minimize 
its demands. India has grown small in the 
estimation of those with whom her lot has 
been cast fora century anda half. This is 
why the indifference of the authorities towards 
India’s profound needs never changes. What 
food we eat, with what water we quench our 
thirst and what dense ignorance clouds our 
mind escape their notice even today. The 
main thing is that we are indispensable to 
them: it is unimportant that we too have our 
vital needs. Besides, we have become so very 
futile that it is not even possible to respect 
our needs. 

The grim problem that has 
ow body and mind in India 
exists nowhere in the West. 
division of India’s rights, 
is greed. Thus when 
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Thus is a dictator-led country hypnotized; | mative ; 
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another with a different formula. 
[I admit that dictatorship is a great nuis- 
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persecutions take place in Russia. Is | 
negative aspect is compulsion, which Bug 
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that is education, the very reverse of va 
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under the old order. If the present govern- 
ment as well should adopt a similarly ruthless 
policy, it must be called a strange mistake, 
if nothing else, to create so Strong an aversion 
to cruel treatment. At any rate, to defame 
Siraj-ud-daula for the black ‘hole tragedy by 
cinema and other means and at the same time 
to perpetrate the Jalianwalabagh (Amritsar) 
affair would not unfairly be called the height 
of stupidity, because in this case the Weapon 
is likely to turn against the thrower himself. 

It is obvious that a violent effort is being 
made to cast public opinion in Soviet Russia 
into the mould of Marxian economies ; out 
of this obstinacy free discussion on this topic 
has been deliberately stifled. I believe 
accusation on this score to be true. A 
similar attempt was made during the last 
European War to muzzle public opinion and 
to crush the independence of opinion of 
people opposed to the government policy by 
imprisonment and hanging. iF 

Where the temptation for quick result is 
too strong, the political leaders are loth to 
respect man’s. right to liberty of opinion. 
They are wont to say: “Let us attain our 
objectives first: we shall attend to other 
things later.” The situation in Russia | 
resembles wartime conditions. She is beset — 
with enemies at home and abroad. There is 
no end to mancuvring all round to wreck 
the entire experiment. The foundations of 
their structure therefore must be strengthened 
as quickly as possible ; hence they have no 
qualms about using force. Nevertheless, 
however insistent the necessity may be, force 
is one-sided. Jt destroys, but does not create. 
The process of creation is twofold. Its raw 
material has to be assimilated not by coercion, — 
but by the recognition of its inner nature. A 

Russia is engaged in the task of ma 


of ancient beliefs and customs from thei 
ancient soil; of penalizing the luxury of 
time-honoured habits. When man finds hims 

in the whirl of destructive frenzy, 
carried off his feet by its 
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nature to come to terms in its own time believe 
in persecution ; what they finally build BP 
overnight by violence cannot be relied upon ; 
it cannot support the burden of permanency. 

Where theory is ready, but not men, 
repose little trust on unbridled autocrats. 
Firstly because it is not good sense to take 
one’s opinion for granted : the test of its 
validity lies in experience. Tt is curious how 
those who have no faith in the scriptural 
authority of religion are the very people who 
are unmoved in their belief in an economic 
doctrine. By means fair or foul they try to 
reconcile people to the latter without realizing 
that, even were it possible to do so by compul- 
sion, it does not prove the truth of the 
teaching ; indeed its truth is inversely pro- 
portional to the use of force. 

When Europes faith in the teachings 
of Christianity was intense, the attempt was 
made to prove the truth of religion by 
breaking men on the wheel, by burning them 
at the stake and by crucifying or stoning them 
to death. Today, both friends and enemies of 
Bolshevism are indulging in similar un- 
restrained dogmatism. They accuse one 
another of abusing man’s freedom of opinion, 
with the result that human nature in the West 
is being harried to death from both sides.* 

I have already stated my opinion on 
popular education in Russia and also discussed 
how, since polities there ceased to be tainted 
by „the greed of profit-seekers, every Russian 
uzen Irrespective of race and colour, has 
been exalted by the equal enjoyment of TENG 
and superior education. Being a subject f 
British India myself, both have øi ee 
reload pleasure. ý Ea me 

believe, I wil 
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appear all the more striking. In the old days, 
at any rate in our country, the pomp of wealth 
consisted mainly in philanthropy and other 
social services, while now it consists in personal 
enjoyment. It dazzles, but does not please : 
it causes envy, but raises no praise. The 
main thing is that in those days the use of 
wealth did not depend on the wish of the 
donor alone; it was subject to the strong 
pressure of social will. Hence the benefactor 
had to make his gift humbly ; the maxim, 
give reverently,” held good. 

In short, the tremendous power that wealth 
gives to the rich today can never dignify nor 
please everybody. It arouses infinite greed on ` 
the one hand and profound envy on the other, 
raising an insuperable barrier in between. 
Competition grows inordinately more powerful 
than co-operation in society. It rages between 
one class and another within the country and 
between one country and another. ‘Thus on 
all sides suspicion forges fierce weapons whose 
growth nothing can check ; while those stran- ~ 
gers engaged in the task of appeasing the 
hunger of the far-off demon of greed grow 
leaner and leaner age after age for wantof ~ 
blood. Those who proudly imagine that the 
world’s unrest cannot thrive on this widespread 
emaciation are blinded by obstinacy. . These 
unfortunate wretches who eternally suffer are | 
the main allies of the messengers of the god 
of Sorrow : the fire of revolution is being laid 
in their hunger. 

Bolshevism originates in this inhuman 
background of modern civilization. Tt is like 
the storm which rushes in all fury flashing its 
lightning-teeth when the pressure is low in the = 
atmosphere. This unnatural revolution has 
broken out because human society has lost its 
harmony. It is because the individual’s con- 
tempt for the community has been growing that _ 
the suicidal proposal of sacrificing the indivi 
dual in the name of collectivity has arisen. It 
is like proclaiming the sea to be the only friend — 
when the volcano is causing trouble on. the ~ 
shore. Jt is only when the real nature of this 
shoreless sea is known that one bee 
impatient to get back to the shore. — 
never tolerate for all time th 
individual-less collectivity. — 
of greed in society must 
controlled, but 
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the individual is to be banished for good ? a 
is not improbable that in this age Bolshevism 
is the treatment, but medical treatment : cannot 
be eternal; indeed the day on which the 
doctor’s regime comes to an end must be hailed 
as the red-letter day for the patient. 

I pray for the victory of the co-operative 
principle in the production and contro. of the 
wealth of our villages, for it recognizes human 
nature in not.scorning the desire and opinion 
of the co-operators. Nothing succeeds by 

_ antagonizing human nature. f 
In this connection, I must stress one point. 
When I wish our villages to revive, I never 
wish for the return of rustigity. Rusticity is 
a species of superstition and education, intellect, 
belief and activity, which is unrelated to any- 
thing outside the village limits. It is not only 
distinct from the spirit of the modern age, but 
opposed to it. The scope of modern know- 
ledge and mind is universal, although the 
sympathies of the modern heart are not as 
Z wide. Villages must be infused with life 
which is neither trivial nor narrow; which 
neither dwarfs human nature nor keeps it in 
J darkness. 

Once I happened to stay at a farmer’s 
house in England. I noticed that the girls of 
the house were restless to go to London. In 
comparison with all the glories of the town the 
resources of the villages are so poor that the 
hearts of the villagers are not unnaturally 
constantly drawn towards the town. Even in 
the heart of the country the villages feel like 
so many places of exile. I have seen in Russi 
the attempt to do away wi a 

z A with the contrast 
[between the village and the toy IE thi 

attempt succeeds the unnatural ee : this 
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The main reason is that co-operation laf 
come to our country official-ridden, under tf 
patronage of an administrative system which į | sett” 
blind, deaf and indifferent. At the same tulg We 
we must perhaps shamefully admit that hfs © t 
qualities which make co-operation easy a uation 
lacking in our character. \Mutuai trust if! ibe n 
feeble in those who are themselyes wat shied ¢ 
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culminated in this degradation. They mil 
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them cruelly. 


One learns from Russian story books 
the condition of the long-suffering, he 
peasantry is similar. However ama mi fet 
solution, there is no other way; natt ae 
be corrected by creating OPP d body: I 
combining the forces of mind an dit put th 
is not by granting co-operative he vil i 
combined effort, thereby making il save 
co-operation-minded, that we sha 
villages. 


Translated from the Bengali by Dr 
Sinha, Ph. D. 
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ANING OF TEACHERS FOR VILLAGE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
MMUNITY SERVICE : PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
By Miss USHA BISWAS, M. A., B.e T. 
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provided for teaching even needlework to the 
girls. So the education that the village 
schools generally impart is of a purely literary 
and academic character. This course is 
intended to be a preparation for College and 
University education. It is needless to add 
that this type of education is anything but a 
misfit in the rural community, where 99 p. c- 
of the girls get married after a short career 
at the schools and are not likely to go in for 
higher University education. So these pros- 
pective wives and mothers of the rural 
community need to be “trained not only in 
books but in the art of home-making also.” — 
The bookish education that the girls receive 
at the average village school does not help to 
prepare them for their main occupation in life. 
After leaving school, the average village girl 
lapses into illiteracy, as the work that she had 
to do there is totally unrelated to the activities 
of her later life. Thus the rural school 
becomes entirely divorced from rural life, and 
the children, too, seldom care to improve the 
conditions around them. This maladjustment 
to rural conditions stands in the way of the 
progress of village education. School educa- 
tion thus tends to be looked upon with distrust, 
and is regarded as a sort of luxury that can 
be dispensed with. The view of Bertrand 
Russell that “some part of the female education 
should be a technical training for motherhood” 
seems to be a very sound one. The village 
girls, especially, are badly in need of this 
Another grave defect that 
generally noticed at the village schools 
that handwork and manual trainin 
neglected there. But the majority 
pupils of the rural schools are the 
of farmers and artisans. They a 
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may thus feel inclined to look Kaona Boe 
the calling and occupation of their ow m ¢ é T 
But education, to be worth the name, shoutc 
consist in training people to be good citizens 
and useful members of the community. 
So organized efforts need to- be set on Ca 
in no time to give a new orientation to the 
rural schools for girls which have been 
neglected so far. Nothing short of thorough 
overhauling of the present curriculum and the 
method of instruction will be of any avail 
in making the schools function. The subjects 
to be taught to the village girls have to be 
selected with special reference to the needs 
of the rural community, inasmuch as the 
schools should aim at training the pupils in 
the work that will prove helpful to their own 
community. Our main problem is, therefore, 
how to turn out better housewives and more 
useful members of the rural community. 


Ina word, the girls should be taught how 
to make better homes and better villages, 
when they leave school. Consequently, 
Special stress should be laid upon health 
(including hygiene, sanitation and first aid) 
household management, cookery, 
mothereraft and care of children, home 
industries and needlework. School gardening, 
educative handwork, practical nature study, 
music and games should also be included 
in the curriculum. Occasional 
well be given in poultry-r 
improvement of live-stock, dairy 
rudiments of 


2 
dietetics, 


particular villages 


3 ay þe trai in a 
few useful handicrafts too. If oO 


of the community in 


peo) pursuits, the 
e villages may be 
Thus the Village Bross, can 


responsive to the needs 
ait ) of 
n rural community. If the instruction 
parted at the village schools ig to b 
sounder and more lasting, the project meth d 
may well be resorted to with a view E 
1 e class-roon 
everyday experiences of the daet = 
everything may be 
Thus the “situations 


eal life” can be introduced in 
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class-rooms. For example, the 
relating to cleaaliness and Sanitatio 


worked out in the hygiene classes, P J k 
Arithmetic may be taught through i : 
e 


project, in connection with buyi Hi 

D facts that the PEE and selil y 
results of their 
method is 
underlying 
pupils are 


_ practical experienc 
a tried ' 


ained § J tep spar 
: and “ona r 
activity.” In this way, a practical bis 
be given to the whole of their education, 

A village school can bea vital agency fe} be task, 
rural uplift in various ways. It shif gention 
constitute an important community cent ud agai 
and, as such, its function should be if aonst 
disseminate sound educational ideas al} te smit 
healthy ideals among the public which vw tes, he 
make for a better and healthier life odi ad beaut 
village people. With this end in Mey Tisi 
entertainments, social gatherings, parents mi| nn edu 
teachers’ meetings, baby clinics and HN fete 
shows, midwives’ classes, health fe | Til pros 
and the like may well be held at he ga a 
Excursions, exhibitions and melas ate ©) ® occa 


a 2 ing ublic spintu 
of great help in promoting ap he sot ie t 


m 


stimulating community interest. 21° f 
can thus Seat for the education n ee 
as recreation of both the children d Jo, 
of the village. The school Se Hii. 
also co-operate with the eh opet Mh l 
agricultural officers as well as the from} a, hein 


Society Secretaries in organiz në school 
to time, lantern lectures at ae oun, 
the benefit of the villagers, bor 
adult. A circulating library, +0% 
a choice collection 
well be maintained at 
which the literate section 0 
lation should have easy 2° 
school and the community 
closer together, each helping 3 
school may serve as a mO 
village, in respect of sanitation F 
farming. An ideal rural vend 
be a strong community fe s 
mission of whose life should | 
village people and to con 
mE a She should 


cess: 


can 
the oe d 
to 


hav’ 
at l 


_ 


te 
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all the activities, 
í 
She cannot, 
1 to neglect adult education, 
wea hich cannot be stressed 
She can well undertake this 
iy} gn 3H ; lhours at night, provided 
\ ats She can 


[agency fef be ta 
Te shou) operation of ) 
rity eae) wl again, she may, also, arrange for special 


uld be bf Hnoustrations, showing how to improve upon 
ideas al sanitary arrangements of the village 
which yi} buses, how to make these more comfortable 
life of èf ai beautiful with the minimum of expense. 
in i Itisno use formulating a programme of 
arents Ffal education, unless it can be carried into 
and H Petice. All our efforts in this direction 
on ‘ll prove futile, if an adequate number of 
tes (aul and qualified teachers do not rise to 
s are BY ‘ocasion and come forward to carry on 
: a igen erm in this field. To secure 
as Eby pea for the rural schools seems 
pod adf t difficult problems of 
orities ™ a PAR all solution up till 
w N red, woman is both 
OR, eacher in the rural areas, 
commoded in more than one 
AS the amenities of town 
a bay that is „generally 
aa Schools is hardly 
ertako aS nea right type of 
mportant work. 
a8 to y Soie village schools 
3 “rusted to the people, 
OLessional training, who 
k. Due to 
as well as of funds, 
ve classes have to 
at the sacrifice of 
» if qualified 
With great 
are to stick to their 
. 0 life often proves 


is j i 
rs pone of the reasons 


Val i 
youre a aS th 
sith ay, “St 
cont oleate eho 


OM c 


from the villages, where possible. The village 
women are expected to be more capable of 
a sympathetic understanding of the rural pro- 
blems than their urban sisters, who often find 
it difficult to enter into the life and needs of 
the rural community. An ideal teacher ought 
to know not only the children but their entire 
background also. She should be keenly alive 
to the moral, intellectual, social and economic 
needs of her pupils. Hence the necessity 
and importance of the study of civies and 
rural science for the prospective teachers of 
the village children. Those who will, in 
future, be the custodians of the educational 
interests of the rural community, should, by 
all means, be afforded ample opportunities of 
studying the village problems, at first-hand. 


They must also be acquainted with the 
functions of the various rural agencies in 
charge of village welfare work, with whom 
they are expected to co-operate in bettering 
the social conditions of the people. For 
this, they need to go through a special 
course of training, which will enable them 
to equip themselves properly for the 
purpose. They must also possess the 
necessary skill and ingenuity to tackle the 
rural problems that they may be faced 
with. So an ideal village teacher is expected 
to be something of a social leader as well as. 

a social reformer, who should throw herself 
heart and soul into her work. She must 
have the zeal and ardour of a reformer, and 
her selfless devotion to her cause should! 
inspire her fellow workers with courage; 
enthusiasm and confidence. She also needs. 
to have such a great personality as will enable 
her to command the respect and goodwill of — 
all. She must, also, be something of an 
idealist, and must always strive to live up to- 
her ideals. She should take a very 
interest in the village social problems 
in the progress of her students: and 
people. She must also be an expert te 
possessing ample initiative and resoure 

as well asa strong capacity for se 

the village teacher is expected t 

an important function, the seli 

for the rural schools see 

importance. If the tea 

a wider respect, 


Should pe, BagEaitiedn, ciagureisefcot 
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to be much higher than what it is at pea 
and the quality of training should also be 
improved upon. More respectable and adequate 
salaries are absolutely needed to add to the 
social position and prestige of the teacher 
and the dignity of her profession. The 
missionary spirit cannot be expected of every 
‘one of the qualified persons. 


The rural teachers are seriously handi- 
capped, due to their rather self-imposed 
isolation from the other educational thinkers 

| of the day. They are badly in need of 
| adequate training and sympathetic supervision. 
| Their own environment is no source of 
inspiration to them, it being exceptionally 
narrow and conservative. So the question 
i of providing for an adequate and effective 
“| training for them should be one of vital 
| import. It isa pity that the training schools 
have done very little as yet to meet the 
educational needs of the rural community in 
the way of preparing efficient teachers for the 
village schools of the Province. These 
training institutions hardly stimulate and 
encourage independent study and thinking 
on these lines. Suitable vernacular text- 
books are also wanting. That the teachers 
of the training schools are rarely conversant 
with the rural conditions, under which the 
‘students are likely to work in the village 
‘schools constitutes one of their serious disad- 
vantages. So it is desirable that the training 
‘schools Should keep in close touch with 
ety ae conditions of Bengal. 
3 Se iwutions may well be connected 
with the social welfare centres, located at 
= central points in each district. Facilities can 
= be provided in various other ways t 
e tanins ech, j ways to enable 
training schools, preparing vill 
teh aring village teachers 
0 have easy access to villa Hee 
ae 5 ges. The training 
udents may occasional] b 
T ae : Y be taken on 
cursions to villages, thus bli 
See ae S, enabling them to 
ythe rural conditions at fir 
these occasions, they may ie Reed. On 
opportunities of doing social oe 
e Ta tis cone Service amon 
T P training schools ma 
also enter into an agreement with 7 
the ordinary village ` schools $0 eee of 
students under training may ‘be eae ae 
for the purpose of practice teachin SA 
Teference to the rure iti i 
; the rural conditions. The trainin 


a ; 
k needs to Pe n FERAE Sna AREI ka 
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nalwSollagiigtt Haliqwaselyes of 


study of rural science should be 
pulsory for the prospective rura Ade ena Pe 
The number of training schools. pital? ue k 
small to cope with the work, other a u whge 
educational institutions should be at 
ampler scope for making experim ally E 
the training curriculum, with a yi ents i) ape 
; ae as a View to tumi f p 
out more efficient rural teachers, Tya a8 
trained and qualified teachers need a ‘a 
deal of supervision and guidance, Vet 
often, teachers are not loyal to their vocatis ung fo 
They have a tendency to “slip back intik pete 
old grooves”, if left to themselves. Bests} i 
they are liable to get antiquated and thy ES, 
to deteriorate, if they are quite out Genes 
touch with the modern developments T bore 
prevent this sort of thing, short courses f al af 
further training may well be arranged duif iya in 
the vacations. The training school tench}. diveg 
will also do well to pay occasional vists uf tpr a 
the village schools, where their former pup ire to 
are employed so as to guide their work ont ‘tlorable 
right lines. Special conferences can also b: Bengal 
arranged at the training institutions, for Titker, 
benefit of the village teachers. There 2 h 
other ways in which the training schot cif 
ameliorate rural education. 
expected that all the rural 


. . . ie ini sol 
trained in no time. So the tramm 5 
and meats ©} 


disol! 


š 
It au | tiny 
teachers will 


village schools, conduct tea 
visors’ institutes, arrange 

for the teachers in service, and ru 
journals for the instruction © Panjab 
as the Moga School in the 


. tan € 
Care must be taken that OO ae a 
tent supervisors are always apt pla | i 
supervision, too, needs to be Wy dail nUl 


a jimita f 


centrally-situated places for Jess00 


of schools. Demonstration 
organized under ordinary V! oe 
The teachers of the nag 
should be required to attend 
may profit by observing 8005 
and sound educational expen™ 


eae! 


common problems, and 
isc d finite standards, to which the 
co t should conform. Health 
j vl strated with slides, may also be 
ra 3 
s i) with the help of a hygiene 
gd ! ‘ome of these occasions. It is not 
s E pee 
here to lay down exhaustive sugges 
Oe? , the untrained rural teachers 
ng the right lines. 
I may be accused of 
e utopian ideas, which can 
practice. The tremendous 
k : f 
i i ; the Americ munity 
NET ees achieved by the American Com ity 
+ Dest samd the “foll schools” of Denmark in 
and ts fefeld of rural education may not be easy of 
e out df iment in our country. But we must not, 


ents Ty ‘erfore, conclude that such a scheme of 
courses fit 


ged dui tile in Bengal, and that all our efforts in 
teal tis direction are foredoomed to failure. 
al a lite is no denying the fact that we shall 
ee fire to fight against heavy odds. The 
A T a conditions obtaining in the villages 
ns, fore a a likely to unnerve many a sturdy 
There a) Appalling poverty, conservatism, 
schools ci!) and religious antagonism, ignorance, 

and various other causes prove a 
bling-block to all the progressive 


their 


E ERNIA 

cant a 
rs wil bp Sm 
ng sch i i 

means "f 
J teaei 
srvisors 
and supe y 
ef col" 
ediucati 
chess Ty 
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mileducation will not even partially mate- , 


movements of the country. But the admirable- 
work, done by some of the educationists,. 
even in Bengal, inspires us with hope and 
confidence, and testifies to: the immense 
possibilities of rural education even in our 
country. What they have been able to. 
accomplish seems to be an earnest of what 
may come about in future. In Bengal, the 
Ushagram School at Asansol and Tagore’s 
Sriniketan are two of the notable experiments. 
in rural education that I know of. The- 
example set by these two institutions is worthy 
of imitation by others. It is desirable that 
more schools should be started on the lines of 
the Ushagram School. The training schools 
may well co-operate with this institution in 
training teachers for village schools. It is 
high time that co-ordinated efforts should be 
put forth to overcome our difticulties, which 
should, by no means, dishearten us. Let us. 
brace up our energies for the uphill work 
that is ahead, and at the same time, sounda _ 
note of hope like Shelley— A HIS 
“If winter comes, can Spring be 


behind ?”* 


Conference, 1934. 


——— 


Read at the Bengal Women’s Educational. : 


FIERCE VEXATION 


By VERRIER ELWIN 


ame to me, 
im burdensome, 
ant, he 


18 ag 
Une ad 
Budha, 


saw I on his ancient brow 
ea drops of blood, on his old hands: 
Marks of hard nails, while scarcely now 
Upon his wounded feet he stands. 
I looked into the awful Face 
Of love, while with uncertain pace 
My Master stumbled from the place. 


€sert ani z peste? ng 
and as a wilderness wherein one loses his way and comes toi grie 


F the agitation for an economic swara) succeeds, 
and the power of taxation and control of 
public fund is transferred, in the future 

j democracy in India, to popular control, it is a 
f matter of great speculation to what exteni, the 
i uncultured masses, or the successful trader, or 
i factory owner will be inclined to vote for decent: 
sums of money being set apart for the cause of 
| higher education and of expensive research works 
| in all departments of knowledge; and for „the 
preservation and development of the artistic 
heritage of India in its various aspects. It may be 
assumed that if the necessity of maintaining an 
expensive Police Force is removed, and the 
salaries of public servants are reduced, certain 
amount of public funds may be released out of 

Which adequate provisions for primary education 

Jmay be voted. But primary education is only the 
hase, not the crown of the Pyramid. We have 
already some amount of primary and secondary 
education, with bases of very slender length, on 
which we have already built higher education of fairly 
respectable altitudes. If the length of the base of 
our primary education is indefinitely extended, in 
case universal primary education is achieved, 
within a few years, it does not follow that higher 
education, the point of the Pyramid, could be 
‘reached within a reasonable time. For, it is a 
{piece of mathematical truth, the greater the base 
{of a triangle, the greater is the height of the 
perpendicular. In fact, the demands for universal 

primary education are likel t) 

} t y to exhaust the 
available public funds so as to leave nothi 
available for higher education and enh OE 

he “Depressed” classes may be well expected to 


need be provided for 
tion, before all 
sses had primary 


hat there will be a ae 


education has 
atit is sheer 


latter cannot be and 


until univyersal 

as become an accomplished f: un 
y Comp act, 

d the gravity of the situation it is necessary 
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ff 


to examine critically the position of Educatio 
of the provisions for culture and resenrel ay 
democracy, and what ‘inass education’ m 
means. Indeed, some of the best thinkers 
the theory of Education have come to a 
conclusion that hardly any good, if any a i 
is likely to come out of universal eclcati, 
In any given society, it is impossible to fy]! 


Before we come to the 
philosophers, one is tempted 
instructive Satire, by which Dostoevski hints a 
the kind of education that democracy demali} 
In his The Brothers Karmaxov, he makes is 

Inquisitor say : “What the masses need is a Nae is 
freedom of the spirit, but mystery, miracle, a aa 
authority ; some one to take their bread mofi a 
their hands, bless it and give it back to them 
some one who will permit them to sin, and 
the responsibility on his own soul, “some a 
who will guard the secret and deceive wae 
every step of the way as he leads it ala 
death” In his lecture on “The Future : o 

Educational Institutions,” Nietzche puts a 


: ati that 
value to mass education. He believed if 


is universalize, A 
That is 1 à 


The pseudo-culture in 
Nietzche, “endeavours either to DY 
down to the level of its own Serv! E 
cast them out altogether.” te of the meS y 
“What is called ‘the education, 9f dipiouliy RALA 
compulsory y 


ached 
eal gees 


the collective intellectual state %55 
those few great and lonely figure this 

we analyse his writings 9? con 
find that Neitzche came to n 
education is difficult and danger”. 
the rare, strong and courag, | 
attain it. According to Neilze™ 
really want education at, jve the 
cheaper knowledge which will iaces m 
and enable them to take their Fath 
and file; seeking such , eau; 
tramples culture under [00s 

l 


put on 


growing corn when the fences 


hin omine, emedihis subject is * ™ 
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ales of civili vation are in danger 

wal hwation for democracy. 

psl in MM i is another of the thinkers 

mr ducation are entitled to respect. 

on Ed ie thus characterizes the level 

rosperous democracy : “Consider 

20 bit way of life, their „habits, their 

ple, tao of their voices ; look at 

the literature they read, 

pleasure, the words 

al ih their mouths, the 
se f tolis wh 
wll any 


to an abstract 
Arnold : “plenty of 
1h ll masses, as they call 
nankin a intellectual food prepared and AoE] 
ahs v iey think proper for the actual condi- 

E ae is masses. Che. ordinary popular 

s a a Tote mene CXample of this way of working 
d, that Biy : es Plenty of people try to indoc- 
, iti blenenig Pannes with the set of ideas and 

ST inh a iing the creed of their own 
} ee Bo But true culture works 
class” 24 tty to teach to the level 


<2) 
" According ` to 
* Wil try to give the 


+ misgivings a 
Mts mee ngs and g i : 
t may po said Suspicions of these learned 


a cane have been disproved by 
AT of education in the so- 
States, in Fascist 

In the States, the 

by the State, and the 
Wments and grants, 

a from municipal 

oy, tension of educa- 
larged the boundaries of 
Including large sec- 
Society, which but 

eft out of the zone 
States, moré than 

the duties of tie 

atter of providing 


i 

athe! 
i the cs. 

cilities o 

ticg] ot demonai: : 

cal shape, ieee b am 

uwr 

to the Tew, 


the many. 


remain 
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cultivated and the -learned, outside the coterie 
of a few professionally trained scholars. Every 
member of a democracy must have the opportunity 
2 share in the ‘Cultural Goods of Civilization? 
iuducation is not culture unless outside college 
halls it is a permanent and widespread interest 
which makes a difference in the tastes and habits 
of thought of the community. Huxley gave an 
unconscious compliment to the value of 
dissemination of culture and education when he 
deplored the fact that much of the intellectual 
leadership of Victorian England ‘was found outside 
the University faculties. While this may have 
been a just criticism of the universities, it was a 
sign of intellectual vigour in the nation, 

In the United States, while the demands of the 
education of the community have not been 
neglected, the demands of the facilities ofa truly 
aristrocratie culture have not been lost sight of. 
Education, knowledge and culture haye not been 
dragged down from its aristocratic height to pander 
to the medoicre level of the clemocraey—to the 
downward slopes of the lesser needs of the 
community. A very happy balance has been 
maintained between the demands of higher 
education and culture and the mass education of 
of the community in the United States. Without 
neglecting primary education, very generous and 
rich endowments have been provided for 
maintaining higher education and culture 
at a very high level and enormous funds 
haye been provided not only for research 
work in the laboratories, and the museums, 
but also for expensive research expeditions, — 
for excavations and field works, to 
distant countries, for gathering new data and 


materials for knowledge of every department of 
The universities and the 


dissemina 
mm 
in contact with Ar 


= i} 


oS 


| 
i 
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by block grants from 
the States and from the Municipal funds, and 
kept up by recurring grants from the city 
corporation and by enthusiastic supports ot the 
citizens who pay large amounts of subscriptions, 
through annual, life and sustaining: member- 
ship. Almost -all the important cities of the 
States have such museums maintained by public 
and private endowments. It will be enough | to 
quote the figures available for three typical 
museums to illustrate the public support given 
to these typically ` democratic institutions 0 
education and culture for the community. The 
Indianapolis museum in Indiana, the poorest 
city in the States, has an endowment fund of 
about 800,000 dollars (Rs. 32 lacs) and a re- 
curring annual income of about two lacs of 
rupees, out of which Rs. 80,000 come from the 
Giate Education Department and the municipal 
funds in equal shares and the rest are contribut- 
ed by the citizens as sustaining and associate 


of Art established 


members. The Art Institute and Museum of 
Chicago, a typically industrial city, has an 
endowment fund of two crores and twenty 


lacs of Rupees (5,700,000 dollars) and an annual 
income of eight lacs of rupees. The Boston 
Museum has a total endowment fund roughly 
estimated at four crores of rupees, with an 
annual income of rupees twenty lacs. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, spends 
annually a sum of thirty-six lacs of rupees 
= (nine lacs Dollars) out of which the city of 
New York contributes, from municipal funds 
agent nine lacs (3 lacs Dollars) The 
= service that these municipal museums render to 
the cause of education is invaluable. They 
are intimately connected with the local u ee 
sities, and students from schools d is 
are frequently brougl Seen colleges 
ae a A 7 (Droug Ti andy in the museums 
l expert gui i 

staff of the Masen. Besien 5 ae by te 
lectures for boys and girls ae i E ER of 
for teachers and professors i aer nical lectures 
intervals, not only by the Byen at regular 
the Museum which include ee BEIS stall on 
authorities on the yarious s bie Bue eonenoat 
Pes e e nl jects represented, 
eed Stn ame and special lecturers 
the schools and RCT scholars from 
facilities for studies not rates are provided with 
mR of the Sie aih ite priceless 


belonging to the per: Art and Culture 
q en inanent exhibits (which are 


frequently to 

1 eyer. : 

ton but also with Te Ee by, py 
of books, periodicals TE 


In addition 


fellowships. ERS 
rf rene scholarships for 


travelling 
abroad, 


from the 
ed funds, 
r artists and 
expert teachin 


begets good citizenship, 
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staff; provided by each of these 
general public, a competent a T 
provided for explaining to visiti 
community the objects of the Be 
furnishin g correct and expert one 
the visitors to enjoy their contre 
art and ancient monuments, For 
of the public, or the members of cl 
‘Sunday Afternoon Talks’, and ' 
and ‘Museum Tours are N b 
the staff for the benefit of groups 


Scum! Po : 
of docents k li 
menibersgjg, cue Pe 
seum and pj mi A 
ion to ea nt 
ie 
ite al 
l AV inces 
tbs in the gt wad 
Gallery T esd has 
Y members ¢ fortunes $ 
Or partine] 


sections of the public desiring to enlarge git (lure 
broaden their culture, through intimate a yp 


with art under expert guidance. Special exhibit 
are held at frequent ier na Mea 
3 s ; AEE) ant alfy significa 
modern work of art, in all their phases, Weim ho itsel 
A as Eastern ; and in connection with t fyl ltura 
exhibitions, lectures are delivered to draw tfa the ab 
attention of visitors to the merits and characterishi| aces are 
qualities of the works exhibited. In’ museums jēvunted 
an average twenty four separate exhibitions af Long be 
held every year, in addition to the permanent obj flisia has 
exhibited. Purchases and acquisitions of new wetjrlure by 
of art to the various departments absorb a large pai fiol civil 
of the income. And there are expert acquisitis fxuments 
committees who critically examine works of at}statific v 
submitted to the Museum for purchas fastens 
acquisition by gifts. The Metropolitan Muse) Te 
acquires on an average, every year, a out MfS 
thousand new objects carefully selected on sei lion 
of their artistic, historical or antiquarian na Nn 
In the States, responsibility and cont i il scalp 
education have been shared equally by the Bes 
and the municipal or civic administration, & 
share being also left to individual 
enterprises. This division of responsi 
been based on the principle that good id 
and both the ha 
at civic authorities are equally interested fy 
making of good citizens. senetlf 
“Tn the ca as a whole both KR 
and the secondary schools are predon of W 
public direction while in the. a ry thei 
education private institutions st anmi 
burden. Thus, less than ten, PY pupi 
elementary and secondary sch Ki co) 
attending private schools wherea Ti er eu 
percentage in the institutions of T6 ers 
excluding normal schools 20° jiAnent? 
is well above sixty. o a 
religious factor be disregarded, Pns of tbe cgi 
remains strongest in those porter eationtl s 
States and at those levels of the masses 
where the more favored social Co hport 
down their deepest roots. In ing 
policy of tolerating and encourasr iy 
prise in the field of they 
advance two major arguments. g vit 
they say that there are its tent © 
should go in determining covrave c 
They seem to feel that parente d whl 
over the education of the Coes js th 
must respect . Another argumen portu 
that it provides an excellent opi prtlo” 
of great wealth to devote e publi 


privat 


Ulery Ty) as M 


embers g 


 particaly | Ee 


wh tee ould be 
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takes the other form that a 
rgument ve rich men 1n order that it may 
s should pa aa universities, att galleries, 

lS i Į undertakings which the people 
i uncilling to support. Accord- 
ssumption underlying this theory, 
erat millionaires the arts and the 
anguish. Certainly in America 

of turning private funds to suc 

A Jeveloped great strength, and huge 
a o educational enterprises every 
The American Road to 


Social Interpretation of Education. 


35-37.) 
The passage italicized above is very ominous- 
imificant, as it suggests that Democracy 
lf would neglect higher education and 
The assumption that 
arts and 


made hy Prince 
a remarkable series of 


amaistic School, (now 


eningrad.) has provided invaluable 
y of Mongolian and Tibetan 


z o P 
ae scientific expeditions of Rus- 


he i arne r 
w Russia, anal ed academies to Caucasus, 


iberia (e. g. those led by 


ozlov, B 
oro 
R ffka and others ) have 


lies which t eee as unique and in- 
i : 
mitt, Sarmation, a flood of new light 


and later phases of Hel- 
preoccupied in solving 
ems, the Soviet Repub- 


5 eau pi their duties as 
Mains and Te art and priceless 


e need of affordi 
nors ; affordin 
ae public to establish 
g a eralize their outlook 

~ vew, the impressions 

ve ee interak 

atforde th 

to ae pablig to benefit by 
emarks at collected in 


liun, 
ture, ile 


© Hermi 
lta oe 
any of fe 
are al 
t 


dË abon ers, d 
minè and a thirty visitors 
b ] cal Sun: all 


Masters or age to the museums 


2 


explain to them in simple, clear, and expressive 


words how a picture should be intelligently 
viewed, or else familiarize them Se the 
characteristics of an old master, or a school. 
Hundreds of these children and adults travel 
from afar after having spent weeks, or months in 
preparation for the great day of their acquaintance 
with the famous painters of Italy, Spain, Holland 
and Germany--.... On week-days, however, the 
Leningrad Galleries were mostly empty, at least 
during my visits, and looked somewhat neglected. , 
Occasionally, however, I met country people there 
in their rough costumes, and school children 
putting searching questions and uttering naive 
criticisms of the old masters in a low tone of 
voice” (E. J. Dillon: “Russian Today and Yester- 
day, New York, 1930, pp. 244-45). 


> Indeed, art occupies an important flank in the 
cultural offensive’ of the Soviet educational plan. 
The curriculum of the first cycle of the school of 
the second grade has a compulsory time-table, 
which, in addition to language and literature, 
Mathematics, Geography, Gymnastics, ete: include, 
six hours for “Drawing and Painting,” and five 
hours for Singing and Music, every week. (Hans 


and Hessen: Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, _ 


1930, p. 109.) 

The evidence of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
on the facilities of culture values in Soviet edu- 
cational policy, is of great interest and significance. 
In the course of a remarkable series of letters 
recording his impression of educational activities 
of the Republic [since published by the Visva- 
Bharati under the title: “Letters from Russia” 
(Bengali) 2nd edition, 1338]. Dr. Tagore -has 
commented on the topic: 3 


J am sure you will be interested in the report 
of how Museums of Art function here. In the 
city of Moscow there is a famous collection of 
pictures known as Tretyakoy Gallery. Between 1928 
and 1929, in the course of a year, about 3 lacs of 
visitors have. come to see the pictures. It has been 
impossible to find room for the crowd of visitors 
anxious to come to see the pictures. To regulate 
crowds on holidays, it has become necessary to 
register previous applications. for such visits. Before 
the establishment of the Soviet Government in 1917, 
visitors to this gallery came from the monied, edu- 
cated and respectable classes,—the section of the 

eople whom they call bozrgeorste. Now, the visitors 
are innumerable labouring classes, such as masons, 
mechanics, grocers, tailors and so on, and also 
Soviet soldiers, military captains, students and the 
agricultural classes. 


The poet goes on to observe: : 
Tt is necessary to arouse in them, gradually 

consciousness for Art. For tyros like them, 

impossible to apppehend the secrets of pic 

art at first sight. They wander about gazing lisi 

on the stretches of walls, and their pov 

apprehension lose their way. For this reason, | 

have been provided in almost all museun 

docents are recruited from the educational 

of the Museums or from i I 

in the Departments of the 

their services free. The : 

that the visitors do 


expert cipistrarsesowihain. Guruthakaternoworenlyid 


ee ee 


open the doors of higher education and culture, 
the Soviet programme of public instruction has 
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of pictures is all that “seeing” pauro tomer 
As I have stated in my previous Ei ne SAL 
have started strenuous eE i a fi E 

ry alive in strength anc abe less 
N intensive agricultural Boe pa 
power organizations, this is an ou cx aO 
practical scheme. This represents a aay 3 
effort to attain absolute economie, mepa ee 
challenging the competion and rivalry of other 
í re prosperous nations. : 
aie country, whenever there is any talk ol 
such comprehensive political efforts, we begin to say 
that in order to feed the red flame into one supreme 


ments of life must be put out, otherwise, distractions 


f course unfortunate. (Ibid, p. 32 
ay discount the values of our work. Especially, Oe z , Ji 

e o the Fine Arts is the enemy ofall F or political reasons, the teaching of mug: 
manners of stoic resolutions. In order to in preference to the other forms of plastic ng 
strengthen the national character, a hard and receives grater emphasis in the educating’ 
strenuous programme of acrobatics is essential. The curriculum. à je, 
Vina of Saraswati, if it has to be saved from x ORA ' l 
banishment or extinction, can only be utilized as The programmes of the State Council pi 


a regulation lathi, but not otherwise. One can 
only realize the hollowness of these false heroics, 


works of Engels, or the writi 
Pinkevitch, The gs of 


4 G particularly the 
conflagration, all other lamps in all other depart- a 


chorus singing at the foundation of the musal} s 
studies ; and their explanation for doing so is te 


K 


FOR JUNE, 1934 


Lenin, | 


New Educato, „mi | fusi 

Republic, 1930. P. 318) C % the oe td 

r ‘ E Fr arterct 
That in spite of scanty attempts ș ara 
tunities for development of the finer f or oe [riremi 
æsthetic side of education js being culties th} paterials 
hinted at by the same authority : neglecta i 
In contrast with the old School p! 

of books and words, our school . nust 
become a labor school, a school hn he 
Because of reaction due i 


against traditi i 

artistic oy eae 

eceives relatively little emphasis. Such 
29) 


when one comes to Russia. Here we come across Chorus singing is an excellent method of si} i 
elaborate arrangements—to train the minds of collectivistic training. It habituates the child 
those labourers, intended to function as efficient blend. his own personal experiences with By 
operatives in’ comprehensive schemes of factories experiences of others, to feel and act e ini vey man 
and machineries, to approach with educated sense and at the same time to carry on his o m n theni 
ihe spiritual flavours, the rasa-values of pictures. dual work in connection with the work olt eo 
They have realized that those who are not group and to feel himself a part of a coma es 


sensitive to spiritual flavours are barbarous savages, 
and savages notwithstanding their sturdy exteriors, 
are actually feeble in spirit. (Pp. 77-82). 


Yet, in spite of an apparent anxiety to keep 


i r o Ran : of a political democracy. cup 
Tor fait a eee k peal outlook RES TONIE (e.g. Kurpsakia) has emph 
Ihe sake of the demands of a communistic Ta aD ere ap f art 
re ic and ; : a the function of all the forms oF a% n ay 
ee eae re fea ie jeducation music, for developing a sound collect et 
Bae y read and butter’ pr cree = j. ye 
the ideal of an education Y problem, can contribute enormously to the de | 


for its own sake, an 
of the higher values 
- On this point, the 
. Pinkeyitch, President of 
University of Moscow, is very 


education for the realization 
of life, had to be shelved 
evidence of Albert P, Pj 
the Second State 
elear and outspoken, 


aesthetic interest in t} 

o he 
as never been questioned, yet 
developed ` or 


Ahere are, to 
the problems of æœsthetic pall works dealing with 


information, but nowh and highly valuable 
¥ ere do we fi 
education. stably complete theory of A 
condition prevails, Aside fr literature a simlar 
5, om att 
Friche acmicles by Plechanov, 


He ae ee Wwe have, as a matter of 
; lly g- Comrad 
ating the truth when. ke, as chan 


< it possesses in the fields of economics wate Phich 


the form of th d polities  - 


at 


organized whole.” (Ibid, p. 328.) 


Music is given an 
own sake as 
phases of 
instrument for developing the communi 


. . . ous. ” 
a collectively-minded individual. 


academic teaching had to be 
needs of the “new 
Education: 


É prsni 


important place, 
expression 0 


a valuable 
but as a U 


human culture, 


Yet, some 


reat y 
dinated | 
subordinat i | 


Department ° 


Nevertheless, the freedom 


7 goviet Goren 
The vocational policy of Aiton wit, 


the old organization o: 
create any new methods 
policy rather resembles 

Napolcon, who established a 
site Imperiale” which consista 
js 


institutes subordinated entire 


Government. Here, d ihe 
i 


Government has followe! 
rulers of the past. The nur b 
tutions in the Soviet Repub! versilies : 
with the number of Univer’ puss. 
Colleges in Imperial Russia- Cou 
11 Universities, 22 Higher > 
Higher Technica n 
20 State and Private 
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Institutes, Archaelo- 
ate institutions not 
But the 
licy, W 
Scientific forces 
acknowledged by the 
"induce l Soviet Russia. 
ort 
160) 


be evident that higher education and 
ies newhat scant prospects m a 
ee And if in the coming 
education continues to be a 
1 under the absolute control of 
Bling ‘+ is very unlikely that any 
5 nid be available for the needs of higher 
plastic a R in history, art, archaelogy, „ Science 
A It is possible that existing edu- 


education fi medicine 
z medicine. d pini es 
atinal institutions and universities may be 


ouncil ler f wilized for the benefit of haryans, and univer- 
the mis} may be replaced by primary schools to 
ng so ist} fue illiteracy. In Russia illiteracy has been 
hod of sil shel at the expense of and by sacrificing 
et education and culture. For, from the 
mtie view of education, it is better that 
man and woman in the estate should but 
lin the three R’s, than that a few scholars and 
‘uth students should be allowed facilities for 
Epusit of knowledge for its own sake, and 
“snot FE] Te ee alte: the boundaries of the same. 
in hit ea p poeno or of historial data, 
5a wel ony dy ae Art must wait, till universal 
li cation has been an accomplished 

ose Research Institute, the Bangiya 


forms 


work of te 
of a compe 


yunisti¢ an q e B 
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Sahitya Parisat, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Tropical School of Medicine, or the Science 
College and all the Universities may have to 
close their doors, or to store away their stock of 
books, apparatuses, and equipments and be 
compelled to lend their halls for harijan pathsalas, 
or night-schools for factory hands. Already, the 
existing universities haye earned much un- 
popularity for failure to provide vocational 
education or to solve the economical problems 
relating to poverty and unemployment, With 
the enlargement of popular control in education, 
the universities are likely to be subject to severer 
assaults. It will be argued with great vehemence 
and some logic, of what earthly use is the Chair of 
Comparative Philology in a country seething in 
illiteracy, what fraction of economic misery 
has been allayed by the lectures of the Minto 
professor ? 

It is incumbent on those who have a sensitive 
conscience for education, it is the duty of those 
who believe that the claims of higher education 
and culture must not be subordinated to vocational 
training, it is the responsibility of those who 
believe that primary education is no substitute for 
higher education, and knowledge is no substitute for 
culture, to demand for adequate endowments in 
the new constitution, for liberal provisions for 
higher education and cultural institutions, so as to 
make the pursuit of the higher forms of knowledge 
and research: work in all its branches independent 
of popular caprice, or the accidents of party 
politics. 


e e 


si uja 
iyism. A | 
velopmen!” 
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N or Women 


Women 
IA paee to a the United States have 
cin of ins has been their present status, Miss 
AT Poin o 00). Te made a Cabinet Minister 
hig Ponte yr Sass Ruth Bryan Owen has 
i Sat Sta Minister ryan e 
tes j 3 lenipotentiary of the 
si Openhagen. There are 
_ men, Professors, Bankers, 


Woodro fe 
W. 
a deplomatig 


NG 


eelcock, who was 
c representation of 
4goslavia, has now taken 
] elgrade. She is a 
Bae belives in woman’s 
Tament in any station 


wredualities and evils 
omen are to change 


n bithea and the right to 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


N i y 1 
l OMEN'S POSITION IN THE WORLD AND INDIAN WOMEN 
By Mrs. KIRON BOSE 


Tun Posrrion OF WOMEN IN THE Britis 
MPIRE 

reat Britain Margaret Bonfield was a 
Ginette There are M. P's, Professors, 
Lawyers, Doctors. It will not be out of place 
to mention that only a few years ago a group 
of progressive women under the leadership of 
Lady Astor was fighting for crimes against children. 
and was arranging to raise the marriage age of 
irls to sixteen. rele 
f The position of women in other parts of t e 
British Empire js growing more favourable, | 
the following news items must be of si 
interest to. Indian women and to those who 
happy in vilifying Indian Womanho de a 


In 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, The Ne 
OCTOBER 29, 1933. 


Auckland, Oci 


a eho. In Public Domain. Gurukuk daft CBIRBEA, AS 
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R r: } i for Tew 
a ti a e tor New 

ge as 

ustice, seeks to raise the marria ag 


Z irls from 12 to 16. peas Gt 
Bee ie would remove gio pera ere 
Ai have recently stigmatized as a, raro oi 
i British Empire, and a state of affairs AA A 
| not be tolerated, even in India. fee 5 eae al 
demands that a boy be 18 and a gir o 
Zealand it has been possible for boy 

i 2 to wed. Se 

i es aL ers object to iie peent aa Be 
| é t the eld O ar 

I; because of the fact that men he g 

| offences against girls often escape the police by 
marrying before the case comes to Court. 


(TRIBUNE Press SERVICE) 

Cape Town, Oct. 27—The Congress of the pon 
African Women’s Agricultural Union ee a y 
i passed a resolution in ss of raising the marriag 
age for girls from 12 to 16. 

“Mrs. Siebritz said that such cai mo enoo 
as caused by these marriages resulted in physica y 
defective and subnormal children. She mentione 
the case of a woman who at 42 years of age was 


at the mother of 17 children. ’ 

an Other speakers declared that very early marriages 
| often protected men from a criminal charge when 
| it would be more fitting if they should receive a 


life sentence. 


Tue Posirron or WOMEN IN SCANDINAVIA 


As the direct outcome of two women M. P.’s 
proposal that the present constitution should be 
changed so as fo alloy women to become 

~members of the Cabinet, the Government has 
now decided to introduce a Bill granting women 
access to all positions under the State, with the 
| exception of the Army and Navy (including the 
al yarious Departments of Military Administration) 
i and the State Church. 

By an Actin 1912, Norwegian women were 
gente the right to hold positions in the Civil 
ervices and other State Departments under the 
same conditions as men, but they were expressly 
i barred from appointment as members of the 
ag Cabinet, Diplomats and Consuls and as preachers 
: of the Gospel to Style of the State Church. 
ae new Bill goes through, women wi 
able to hold offices as Cabinet i V aes 
Pislemate and Consular careers will be open 

“In Norway a shipping firm has 
ally aan for way years by two 
two partners, who also personally “supervise the 

airin 
ae eeu honis, have successfully steered 
ost-war conditions, 
a a tonnage of 23,560. 

Ag- 

Women Porr 

The Municipal C i 
unanimously decided ae erase o penhagen has 
of the Capital, and in th 5 Police force 
five more 


ers Soares 


been success- 


CE IN COPENHAGEN 


CC-0. In of the town Rave Kahgnictniectiire HBEwar members 


| 
become conscious 
police. 

Norway, Sweden and Den 
women representatives in their 
League of Nations during the 
Mexico a women police force wa ae 
1929 and started with fifty members, ait 
duties are the protection of children tha : 
tion of women’s offence and the preva 
public immorality. Police women ate chicky i 
duty in public parks and gardens and fi vita a6 provi 
houses, theatres and hospitals, but can eg (rng Of € 
duty in any other place to which they myk i 
appointed. The police woman is natural 
endowed with kindness and love towards child, | 
with a complete knowledge of the character 
weakness of her sex and with a high concepts 
of desire for morality and righteousness, 


WOMEN IN SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss women are profoundly attache 
to the ideal of democracy. Because they i 
their country, they claim increased influence} 
the government of the State in which the ci 
enjoy the maximum of civic rights. There ist 
woman lawyer on the “Swiss Committee for t 
combat of the war industries.” 


of the public utility of 
i 


Wirt 


ROME, 
1919 to to 
nomen 
derelopme 
ily loses 
resent rey 

Women, 
d Italian 


First Customs EXPERT IN FRANCE 


. . P he 

For the first time in France a woman i, 
been appointed “Customs Expert” for w j le 
tion and determination of the origin fi i) Sa 
and tapestry. France also for the dirst MI} eprete 


) Ree i 
included a woman in the delegation Mrs. 
League of Nations at Geneva. ist, 
BeLreran WOMEN IN Poit aa at Ef Chet 
Women are members 0 ted 10 S58] Monts 


Belgium (where women are permi lit 
for aes but may not yet vot val nt 
elections), one of them Ganny in the Sale 
Chamber de Depute, and the ot arty f 
Both belong to the pocialis a p omen Wi 
provincial Legislative Assemblie numbet 

represented by four members. Jil 

women members of Municipal ian 
that of women Mayors 13. F ey k5 
office as Sheriffs, 16 as Town Clerss: 


WOMEN IN GERMANY 


The position of women 
the reverse of progress. 
tions have been dissolved. on 
interior, Dr. Frikj has underta’ 
of the new organization, the 
front? which was compose ( 
feminine groups. Mrs. Siber Vion i 
few women in a_ higher Por oe: 
Service) was appointed the 
Lucie Hofflich, the well-known 
as been appointed Director 
of Dramatic Art which was 
Berlin. Another woman, Mrs: 


serves on the Board of the neh 
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e which has been reorganized 
Lee the literary conception now 
with e gaat : 
; amany, four are women 
P lent 1 Ge 
UDE TowArps WOMEN IN 
ITALY : 
it chi inis ; taken a backward 
eir chig eminism has ee 
t : scist regime. 
© Dreng In Ital pn years of the E ascist ‘Teema 
vention gp in he is being laid on. the | soe an aia 
chiefy ca f Grat Prd | to fit them for the bearing ¢ 
S in ita is PT but for no other career. 
can bey Sparing Of children, 
d 


soist ATTIT 


qe E 


7 RE Wmeress To Tue New YORK TIMES 

ds childr, By ARNALDO CORTESI 

laracter mi —Fascism, from its foundation in 

conceptin ee ns a such a purely masculine 

$ Benen ‘and has laid such stress on „the 
aomen of the manly virtues that one occasion- 

lly attache} ly loses sight of how women fare under the 


sent regime. k; 3 
Aren ho hardly ever appeared in the picture 
Talian public affairs even before the advent of 
sim, certainly play a distinctly secondary ròle 
way, Indeed, from some view-points feninism 
bs iken a step backward rather than forward. 

Son after Benito 
Premiership he appeared 


ANCE tht quality of political rights with men which 
woman hë al existed in most progressive States but in 
“the wae | eo Nomen always displayed only a very 


pean to them the vote 
TE i and this was generally 
=e at the time as the first move toward 
u rage. Soon afterwards, however, elected 
me replaced by government-a pointed 

vi PE 


2 municipal elections, 


me pee 
= = 


: ; the result t i 
wE f i hat women lost the 
Tiament fi Sieg a Tight before having time to exercise 
lt) tioned in Te ae s suffrage has hardly been 


bE he’ exclusi = 
my ae of women from politics is in perfect 
a) te Pisci the Fascist outlook p 
m Ascist Concent; St outlook on women and 
things? LOU Of their proper place in the 
for the Bats believe women were 
educating p pectic purpose of bearing, 
eee future generations, x 


80 profoundly i 
women elt lly important 


bs ox her to dedicate 

Yo Y faa eing the only method 

ier Ug) Mi ae Shall continue to grow 
W limi 

ean been ins mits set by these principles 

, ially <° sh Women by the present 

a view to fitting them 


s mothers. y 
Tganizationgs of the Fascist 

t rudiments of the 
duty toward the 


Nation qey are about to become 


a their ade tization provides 
of ting thae assistance. 


Carin Omestic arts and 
8 for children are made 
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The outstanding development in the Italian 
women’s existence is that they are now for the first 
time encouraged to take an interest in sports. Such 
activities are under strict control by Fascist authori- 
ties, who frown on violent and fatiguing games, 
which are believed likelier to injure a woman’s 
delicate frame than to strengthen it. Nevertheless, 


the milder sports, such as tenis, swimming, 
riding and gymnastics, are now dennie 


on the normal curriculum of Italian young women. 
The motive that prompted . this departure from 
traditional usage was the same as that underlying 
the greater part of the changed outlook towards 
women, namely, belief that a moderate amount of 
the right kind of sport fits their bodies for 
motherhood. 

In the United States and Britain, the status of 
women in Italy perhaps is considered somewhat 
old-fashioned. ‘That status is probably influenced 
somewhat by the opinions of the Vatican, which 
is even more conservative than are the Fascists 
where women are concerned. It will be recalled, 
for instance, that the Pope more than once has 
publicly protested against even the limited amount 
of sport for women advocated by the Fascists. 


Tue Marcu or Progress or THE WOMEN 
OF- ASIA 


The Turkish women are progressing fast and 
are holding their head high. They bave taken 
full advantage of a decade of freedom from 
Moslem tradition. They are facing life unafraid. 
Now that the first thrill of liberty is over, they 
are tackling sober problems of everyday life. i 

The women of Japan and China are taking 
a prominent position in medicine, education, etc. 


The Associated Press 
Istanbul, Oct. 28—Ten years have been sufficient 
for Turkish women to run the gauntlet of a newly . 
acquired freedom and settle down soberly to 
education and work. _ ; ‘ 
With its tenth anniversary occurring tomorrow, 
the Turkish Republic celebrates also the end of 
the adjustment period of its women’s emancipation. 
One of President Mustapha Kemals’ most 
sensational reforms was his liberation of women. 
from the factions veils, harems and the seclusion 
tradition. 
Soa faces to the world and look the 
world in the face,” the Ghazi told them, and a 
million city women dropped their veils with zest, 
Their first look at the world was fairly startling. 
Women of the upper classes who had long nibbled 


at romantic novels behind lattices, found at last 
an opportunity to be their own heroines. The new 


ucation opened to them by American moti 
ee added sophisticated touches to the 
ambitions and they swung with gusto int 
business of being socially modern against 
new background of cubistic apartments. _ 
Marriages decreased, divorces meigead 
Istanbul manie am T divorce h 
use of her poker debts. Fi 
eraon of Turkish liras went 


—— 
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ouciant of cocktail drinkers. They 
was “chic”? to drink, but have 
real taste for liquor. Even in 
days of the new freedom it 


the most ins 
drank because it 
i) never developed a 
ii the most flamboyant 
i was rare t0 see 2 Turkish woman inebriated, 
| Young men and women who had been brought 
al Turkish fate of marriages 
not even a glimpse of 
day, now had the 


up to expect the usual 
arranged by parents, with | 
ach other until the marriage 
luxury of freedom in matters of the heart and 
made tragedies of a good many of them. Stories 
of the death pacts among the youth became so 
prevalent in the Turkish press that finally the 
government ruled that no mention of suicide 
should be made by any newspapers in Turkey. 

A recovery of their native good sense, momen- 
tarily shaken by the merry-go-round of Western 
liberty, coupled with the economic crisis, is now 
making Turkish women swing round to normal 
in matters of the heart, poker, foxtrotting and 
Paris gowns. i ei 

The younger generation is actuall mi 
Mi ou g a is actually turning up 
its nose at the imported frivolities of its sates 
Girls and boys alike have to face a future of work 
conscious that the present crisis is theirs to solve x 

The number of girl students in primary school 
throughout Turkey has inereased fivefold si 3 
1913. Many women have become promine re aa 
Proteseor, ayers and writers. ae 

he new decade has, produced i 
Hatidje Hanim, who both looks paoman banker, 
mm, ooks out for a fe 2 
of five child amily 
ive children and holds down the job 
subdirector of the biggest Turkish b k i a 
E E he News Yor pene deh 
Oci. 29, 1933. j he New York Times, 
The Japanese peopl i 
apa ple see A sa 
Red Cross Conference ial My Sa eons i 
October, 1934, at Tokio, an eve ae be held in 
promote world peace and bett e uR eto 
among the nations, Prince Toku; understanding 
of the Japanese Red Cros ugawa, President 
Cea ross and for 25 years 
resident of the House of Peer: 29 years 
newspapermen at the Hotel M rs, told American 
è d to thin ie, yesterday. 
that publie opinion eee e Prince declared, 
echoes the hope of the Ja a country strongly 
the International Coers nT Red Cross that 
a real contribution, not onl okio may make 
PERAK ross movement y to the development 
o a DE the ‘cause of throughout the world 
en athe se of better understanding: 
humanitarian e peoples 106 the world in E 
betiter than any EN uich lends itself perh = 
iuternational co- her to close and ps T 
Prince Toka oqeration.” and friendly 
ugawa ili 
Europe to make pi Bs utilized his visi 
uarters of tl personal contacts with the trea. 
quarters of the League of Red Cross Societies 
oss Societies in 


i 


E ri 
n iaasa 
> a 


Paris, whose secreta: 
and with ary general is Ernes j H € ) 
As Ree ot m Teaders in Pert J. Swift, Senorita Margarita Sallaveria. 
R EA 6 e Japanese Red countries, Women who haye secures seats 
A To Conference aS he will Parliament. 4 put 
SCSuvention and the are signatories of ee of SUFFRAGE FOR THE WOMEN OF at P 
Red Cross societies. epresentatives of 58 hona Women of. the Phillipines have i 
ana mani Cross in Japan is ional Suffrage on the same condition 5 be 
in a D: ena Beat vigorous ees their new rights hey i 
E a a R ie eePing ae of age, able to real and We 
p do as the auxiliary athe Gee be alled al perty worth at least $. 200. 
Wi i 5 rm È n 
p e od, oo. extensive eal services Tur rirst WOMAN Anonn? fp 
x gtd peace ti k N ri i 
ensaries, training Si EEN hospitals nme to Hedvige Dovrzynska js the r8 fho 
CC-0. In choose Architecture as fe p i 
s 


in 
Ube BoM SuAkuA Kargil Çolle3jonahæathyr she ho 


great scale, and possessing q ; 
8 4 junior 


membership that a ` 
ip the approaches 
a rne Prince, who eea a OO 000,” Ret o Y 
Penda Junior Red Cross rau delegation i 
eaving for London today. — oaa wy alten ; 
EVI x g i ij 
E Indian women should send t} A ia 
sisters in the eoming Congress pa | 
tS, 


T n 
Women Porice N Cuixa 
Hankow, where ei Ap 
kow, where eight women 


for the policeforce in 193 
je policeforce in 1931, had t 
the first Chinese town io inate 


Were ini 
il 
Onour of ka 


to be still further improved by th 

a large number of women who a es 
three months’ training by Chinese 0 
have studied the American neta 
of ae women are students ; they will, as isu 
ai all duties in connection wl toa 


mm ayn 
Tur Posrrion OF WOMEN IN France 


For the second time in the history of Prai Contrar: 
Ta. tac *, . y 3 y 
Medical pragne, Dr. Papillon, a ont doctor i) Tomen i 
nega position of head of the department, the i 
an to occupy such a positon having ben’ 
Bertrand Fontaine. Mme Papillon, a spei jai 
diseases of the throat and mouth, declared, ‘tb 
is an anomaly with regard to us, women dubajn 0 
in France which, to express it mildly, has alii 
amused me. I hold the life of patient in Hh 
hands and if I apply for a passport I cannot Pi 
it without my husband’s authorization.” Comi 

Anna de Noailles, the French poetess, was on 
the few women to hold tbe high rank of ibe Cf : 
mander of the legion of honour. 
In Treland three women were 
Dail at the last Parliamentary ê 


retuned u 
ection. 


Tue DIPLOMATIC CAREER OPEN 

To Spanish WOMEN 

Among the advantages which the 5 
women have derived from the new 1 
cess to the Diplomatic career 
candidates out of two hundred ane, 
successsful at the recent examinatlol 
Diplomatic service, one of them 


. country, having designed 
portant buildings. She has 
5 architectural competitions, 
al, can boast of no less 
even greater number of 


ts in 
im 


C Lat 
Tribe non 
J 


Ppresentj ? 


y IN LUTHANIA 
WoMEN IN Lu ae 
e is the first woman Judge m 


Jagdalene Brazy the Mario- 


s tached to 
ra ne. She became a tem- 
er of the court in 1920 before alle 
a judge. in 1931. The, number. Me 
growing steadily. Quite a number 

fomen are deviling for Barristers pi erion 3 
-Operation d fing called to the Bar and many are at ac hed to 
v undergisg}iss Courts, where, according to legal practice in 
Officers sh ishmia, they have acquired practical knowledge 


TRANCE Women IN INDIA 


of Brent} “intrary to the popular belief in the West, 
1 doctor ise} "men in India have always occupied a place 
nent, the i ‘hel and veneration. Both in ancient and 
ag heen Maj em times Indian women have contributed much 
, specialise)” Stee religion and social welfare. Organized 
Jared, “hy on the part of Indian women is, how- 
men deli x recent origin. 
, bas we a t Important work undertaken by Indian 
aha lies in the political field. In 

| chting aid val emancipation women have 
Gh site by side with men. The women 
Ty ee dated to the year 1917, 
t Montagu Pomen s deputation waited 
who visited Pa the Secretary of State 
ded equal aligas A tenn year ae 
| in e. ST ES any athoueh iney 

PEN Hel to he OVincial Goyer rA the Nationa 
i Mranchise ¢ em pants were empo- 

a mes over a million of 
concerned oR as far as provincial 
C the Vice-Pr id a result Dr. Mrs. 
a nci], esident of the Madras 


ound T; 

three aut Conference, Indian 
“sentatives. According to 

S, about six w z 


Pysen Sed ang aillion women 
si in he proving] orty-four women 
me ton. Tt lal legislatures under 


n. 


iene n INES 
RNS must be mentioned that 
tom Cctive o : 
Drege ue €gining caste or religion, 
tation, md a Opposed to the 


e present award of 


‘ AWRENCR, . 
ML, © 


nt © lay vas 
a ray is nature and therefore it is the law of God. In all the vegetable and 
5 Perne ® man the law of sex equality is as firmly established as thi 
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representation has been thrust upon them in spite 
of their vehement protest. 

The activities of Indian women are not con- 
fined to the political field alone. They are interest- 
ed in education, social reform, social service and 
similar other work. Many are being qualified as 
lawyers, doctors and professors. 

Mrs. P. K. Ray, the well-known educationist, is 
a member of the Senate of the Calcutta University. 
In the year 1927 two women magistrates were 
appointed in two of its largest cities, vix. Bombay 
and Madras. In England the first magistrate was 
appointed in 1920. And only recently a similar 
honour was conferred on Calcutta when eleven 
women magistrates were appointed simultaneously. 


There are about sixteen women magistrates 
in Bombay and many more in the Madras 


Presidency. Two women were elected as Councillors 
of the Calcutta Conporation by the general electorate 
and a woman was appointed an Alderman. ; 
In 1920 two of the Native States, Cochin and 
Travancore, not only granted franchise to women, 
but soon after that nominated two women . to their 
respective Legislative Councils, the lady member 
in Travancore holding the portfolio for Public 
Health. 
Sarojini Naidu, the famous poetess, presided over 
the Congress Sessions in the year 1925. Recently 
a few women have entered banks. 
Indian Women haye realized that they have 
their own special mission in life and a contribu- 
tion to make to the evolution of humanity. And 
in spite of the tremendous obstacles in their way, 
they are striving by every means In their power, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with their sisters 
in other lands and to make their contribution 
as ient as any. i 
G The year, for the first time, an Indian woman 
has been appointed to represent India on the 
Committee at Geneva dealing with “Traffic in 
Women and Children.” The two Committees 
dealing with traffic im women and children 
consist of representatives of telve Conran ao 
and of those International Organizations w ice 
are directly interested in the questions dealt mate 
by. the Committees. The Committees consist 0 
thirty-one members, of which thirteen are women, 
seven being representatives, five assessors and 
one a liason. member. ‘Three Eastern countries 
have been asked to join the Commission ot 
Enquiry into the traffic in children and women. 
The Committees which had delegated women either 
as their sole representatives or substitutes were 
Denmark, Great Britain, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain and the United States and they are 


elected for the period of five years. see 


: Fi ` : 


URING the reign of the Palas ae 
D Senas as also of the other lendy A 
dynasties of local chiefs Benga a 

attained a great celebrity in had 

religion and other branches of ee a 
as we have no connected history 0 a 
glorious period from the eighth to the ae a ; 
century, we are to remain satisfied La ze 
stray historical materials lying scattered here 
and there. Owing to the recklessness of man 
and ravages of nature we are to search out 
even the names of the vestiges of ancient time 
which are now lost tous. And itis all the 
more unfortunate that the manuscripts which 
contain these vestiges could not very often 
maintain their existence within the four limits 
of Bengal—for: that. we had to go to Nepal 
or other neighbouring provinces. The only 
source of our consolation is that the relics 
of ancient temples, images and stone and 
copper inscriptions have not completely 
yanished. The relics of most of the temples 
are recovered after much exploration or 
excavation, and from time to time the images 
and inscriptions, all on a sudden, come to our 
sight. But old coins of gold and silver suffer 
most owing to the fact that ordinar 


7 people 
do care for their metallic value an Be 


o car nd not the 
historical. In our times old relics are dis- 


transferred from their 


'eat obstacle 
the cultural 


Another fact al 
consideration. Th 


. 
J ` 
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exhibits ; they cannot feel or 
of intimacy with them—they 
think that they are the descenda 
who had worked those wonders. 


claim aly ed 
cannot g 
nts of 


are 
: s 
reason that if local museum 9 
in the regions considere ‘ae 
places from historical pol” 


+ peo} 
eth 


fat 
ish | 
pokisli 
k 
Fory in the 
„will not 


i fitas 
Tee 


“i 


Je not merely 


o past wil 


j on with t 


history, 
to the pr 
matt 
stop § 


Ga i 
nes—Arjal Museum 


td other reli 
ually a] 
y will be u 
treasure 


“Hat such 9 
3 1a men 7 
ave noticed tality can 


a villa 


l 


; €S—as they are wont 
ng with the spread of 
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wondering at the have now gone beyond the limits of the 
feel a, particular pergana. Only those who care for historical 


We have had enough research or carry on investigation themselves 


itis time that we know their whereabouts. It is desirable that 


actical application of a regional museum should be established in 
er of training the masses. ; : 
hort merely by worshipping 


Kalkin (horse-faced)—Arial Museum 


Vikrampur itself for the special study of 

i Vikrampur centre. Even a short time ago 

rae l whatever came from within the limits of 
= Vikrampur was known to outsiders as being 
found at Rampal, reputed to be the capital 
of Vikrampur. So the original places of many 
of the finds could not be known. But the 
finds should be connected with the name of 
the place from where they come. And as the 
cultural products of Vikrampur they have a 
special claim for inclusion in the proposed 
Vikrampur Central Museum. With this 


and doing so that 
may not be either 


practically in the 


Se museum which is still purpose in view r 
Sa case to the point 


union) of Arial has decided of late to found 


0 ` 
We a varo sare 3 ang 
tary SVE a Very short account a museum for Vikrampur. This will facilitate 


cul 


Wit} 
Tas, y 


iro 


W 


t 
n 


ma 


‘ the formation of connected research-work about Vikrampur on 
illage of Vikrampur scientific lines. And, as to the matter of 
collection, even now many relics can be 


ik ; ; 
AORDUT was a very preserved and unearthed if only the sym ath) 
ire in ancient times. and co-operation on the part of the a 


the names of the can be secured ; otherwise, if we aro 0 


armans and Khargas idle looking for the attention of the 
overnm 


almost all the old logical Department of the Gi 
Ses and other relics sure that many of the thi 


ost of those finds lost or transferr 
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‘well known ‘for their local 


an be hoped that they will 
husiasm in the project. 


Yikrampur are 


Garud—Arial Museum 


E R rose 2 give below a list of the 
ges with a short account z : 
ee ount of each collected 
(1) A new typ i i 
BL) w type of Vishnu a 
(Visvarapa)—T his is one of the rare ies of 
aa ee Tt has four heads and twenty 

ghey Und no mention of such an i 
ve Bengali book on Vishnu me i 
ishnu-murti-parichayaya by Pandit Binod 
Behari Bannerjee. In Mr. . A. Go saath 
Rao’s „Elements of Hindu Tcono Ss 
theré is a dhyan of Visvaru eee 


ECA pa but there i 
no mention whether any such image ae $ 
an arti 


Bengali magazine we published dot: 
ae} ah its Palast 2 Ctails ofp 
image with its identification which gee 
be quite satisfactory. The image y Cems fpa 


good specimen of Bengal sculpture, D ep of thi 
luckily all the hands on the right-hand a T 
and both the legs down the kne ie f 


es have brte 


off. 


(2) A Vishnu image of the Bengal whet In ord 
of the usual type. sare of I 
(3) The head of a Vishnu image, ie od wi 
(4) A new typeof Kalki image (hors fiat 


mouthed)—Of the various avataras of Viil 
Kalki has this peculiarity that he rides cui), » 
horse. This our image reminds us of Revma) 
the son of the Sun-god, to some extent, 
on close observation the former will be fowl 
to be nothing else than that of Kalki. Heb: 
four hands and is riding a horse; there ist 


m 
„j Muse 
Vishnu (Visvarupa)—4™ 
ast- ih 


+. pyre 
sri-vaisa mark on his T at 
peculiarity of the imag? 7 cle i 


aye an 
horselike and that ca ndition 
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Mr. T. A. Gopinath 


image 12 SRN 
tails 9 „of the i >r Hindu Iconography. 
i F land a whether any other speci- 
rasan py it 19! p lar type has elsewhere been 
£ d 


) , "ticu 
rf this artic 
wf oet je face, O 
the god, at 


roken. Leos 
pr how clearly that this is an 


f Kalki, we quote the special dhyan of 
oe rod which helps identifications : , 
BN he go! ; ee e 
mage ls ! aea TIA agaa AAAI ATK gaa ZERTAN agy 
18 Of Vinai gaS AARAA TAT FCAT alah 
e de “agit and IAAT ATTA I 
: of Reva)" ~ 
extent, ty 
vill be fou 
lki. Heb 


; there ist 


ne of the left hands, the 
jd the head and leg of 


imge 0 


j 
y 
| 


Karttik cee 


Arial Museum 


s Was anpi 29 
piec 
ts -ce of good fortune that 


Tla 
ges aa Sot such a fine image. 
thi One aruda are found to be 
nll alee rom the artistic point i Uma-Mahesvara—Arial Museum 
20, Line) 
k Vol. u  Teonog; eae ig ie . 
D. 49 L pt. ere ete a of view. Its special merit 1s this that the 


sure touch of the artist’s fingers has combined 
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liveliness and godliness. Even the folding 
of the hands is artistically treated. It is 
hound to be considered a finished and match- 
less specimen of Bengal art. The image 1s 
unbroken. ; 

(6) Uma-Mahesvara—This is an alingana 
type of image, having all the marks of the type. 
Itis unbroken. There isa little peculiarity 
in the features which may be marked in many 
old images. 

(7) Uma-Mahesyara—Another of this type 
is in the collection. 

(8) Nataraja—This Siva image is of the 
Bengal type which is different from that of 
the Deccan. The image is broken. 


Vishau—Arial Museum ; 


(9) Karttikey. fi 
ya—A fine i 
ie Unluckily the Be ee eae 
en. The god is riding on ace his 
, his 


na, in the maharaja-lilg posture. This 
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type of Karttikeya image ; 
A = a 5 1s 
Bharat-Kala-Parishat of 

Varendra Research Society 


found 
Benares 


of R ‘shal 


in the 
and thy 
hi, 


This 


proba” 
p 141). 
(10) 


image ha 
are distin 
13) 
yllection. 
14) 
ama for 
on Tti 
nade of a 
tot seem 

The surfa 


tiny 
tm cubit; 


Gauri—Dacca Museum H l hig 
: b fey 
Image is very rare in Eastern Penta post d ae 
illustrated catalogue of the Dac romi engg 


Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasali, Ea jasn 
‘The only image of Kartikeya Sac att . 
to the writer’s notice in the it a 
Chittagong divisions, is PZ? 
aishnaya monastery at 


ARG Bole A ORIY of 


p ul, 
Abdullap s 
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the Dacca Museum 

nds. 
image with the 
n missing. [t is very like 
s of Outshahi (found at 
both in Vikrampur. 


11) Suryy 
ken collected. 

ithe village age 
19) Only the ] 
mge has been acquire 


distinctly carved. Re Di 
4 13) A broken Marichi image is in the 


d only ten years. 
s 4 
ower part of a huge Sun’ 
d—the seven horses 


sillection. : 
14) Over and above the images a huge 


amaforan image has come into the collec- 
im, Itis of the pancha-ratha style. It is 
uleofa kind of graphite stone which does 
wiem to be very much used in Bengal. 
Tiesurface is smooth. There are two small 
i setting the image for which it was 
ailt. 
15-16) Two huge blocks of sandstones— 
E = ee which, at the very look, 
Hy sone A i Brace ch the basement 
Wag gm tone: uilding. This fact by 
a Ae cant enough, because stone 
“~ vay rare in alluvial Eastern 


iinn 
Bog a 
I) A 


pal 


are very clearly 

e sur S. Atthe other end 

tuding ; th m A finely finished woman 
a tribhanga pose. 

‘ges and Sculptures, other old 

© collected. About 700 old 


one qu 
wW. i 


amen 
tg reduction. — Sir John Simon. 
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manuscripts ofthe village have been taken 
charge of. A small coin-cabinet has also been 
the look out of the workers—for which one coin 
of Akbar the Great, one of Shah Jehan, one of 
Alamgir II, one each of Lakshmi Singh and 
Gaurinath Singh, the Ahom Kings, and four 
or five of the British and French East India 
Companies have already been acquired. 
_ _ From what has already been said one can 
judge about the possibilities of this Village 
museum which is still in the nucleus stage. 
Considering the fact that a great many of the 
images of this village discovered in the nine- 
teenth century have been transferred to other 
places, it is no mere idle speculation on the 
part of the organizers of this museum to form 
one. Already through the indefatigable and 
praiseworthy attempts of Mr. Jayshankar 
Bannerjee, B. sc., who is a resident of this 
village, we know ofa score of images which 
are now either in the village or neighbouring 
villages, in the courtyard of the Dacca Collec- 
torate, Dacca Museum, Dacea Sahitya Parishat, 
at Belur or with private persons. ‘The inserib- 
ed and dated image of Chandi, of the reign 
of Lakshman Sena, which is now at Dacca, 
in a private house, was taken tothat town by 
the late Mr. Baikunthanath Sen along with a 
number of other images from this village on 
the back of an elephant. This is remembered 
by all the old people of the village. — 

` This museum was started only three years 
ago. It has already attracted the imagination, 
sympathy and co-operation of the . villagers, 
young and old. It has the good fortune of 


acquiring some very rare and fine specimens 


of Bengal art. 


“ments is no substitute for general security. At best, it only creates the illusion 


tter while at the same time it is aggravating the sense of insecurity in an 
before us as our ideal is security for all, and security for all fundam: 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN 
(A Review) 
By JNANCHANDRA BANERJI 


a short 


the Brahman” is 
and 


American scholar 
philosophy, Dr. 
in the year 


THE “Redemption of 
“hovel by the eminent 
authority on the Sankhya Pp 
Garbe, It was published so far back as Ri 
1896 in Chicago as one Of the volumes of the Religion 
of Science Library by the Open Court Publishing 
Company. It tells the story of a caste—and custom- 
ridden Brahman and how he was. redeemed, and 
thus gives us an insight into Dr. Garbe’s ideal of 
what constitutes true Hinduism. The penetrating 
yision, the deep wisdom and foresight, and the love 
of Hinduism of Dr. Garbe may be gauged from the 
fact that the two lessons which he has sought to 
inculcate in this simple love-story deal with the two 
vital problems of Hindu Society which, thirty-seven 
years after he wrote, have now been thrust into the 
forefront by the aggressive and riot-loving section 
of the Moslems on the one hand, and by the 
attitude of Mahatma Gandhi in connection with 
the agitation among the so-called depressed classes 
and untouchables on the other. 
_ The scene is laid at Benares, in the year 1840, in 
the house of a merchant (evidently a Vaishya by 
caste) Krishnadas, a widower, living with his young 
‘widowed sister ‘Lilavati and his married daughter 
Gopa, aged 18, whose husband is engaged in trade 
in Cashmere where he is a boon companion of the 
“young prince in his sports and dissipations and has 
not sited his wife for years. 
e story opens with two pr i 

brate the X eS and a imda FA pete 
the Mahomedans moving toward the moral ok 
Aurangzeb ‘whose slender minarets tower high ab 
the holy city of the Hindus’ and the Hi ae 

roceeding toward the neighbouring te: lo ye 
(ure hoy ba puss om opposite directions 

row lane. 

_ “It was but a few moments 
3 ; and the two 

rocessions met before the very door of Krishnadas. 


voluntarily the shouts and prayers 
a c r 
ogen a deep expectant e AS atiye 
hen from the front rank of the Hindus 
young man with firm iE Seta 


strongly-marked foreign t; energetic features, of a 
ype, ste s 
A aeaa apes forward and 


ill you fall back, you unbelieyi 
ey. 
ie pomost of the Moslems ieee i ro q 
poneren le clubs with which they had me 
selves in anticipation of a conflict. norida 


“The Hind 


us 


astonishment, drew himslf 
to his yielding, comrades E 
ve up the field for thi slay ou 
gn F od and foro them back the unclean 
owl of rage from th 
the reply, and in a trice they had. a an pven 
bold youth and separated him from hi uted | the 


haughtil 
How ane 
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Richard . 


Then with a swift movement he seized the li 
the nearest of his assailants, smote him to TA tofia 
and before the Mohammedans coul ‘ 


: d r 
their astonishment at were fri 


he reached his 
happened ; the house door flew open, the une)! 
scious Hindu disappeared and in a few seconds "lapion b 
cross-bar grated behind the closed door EN tin t 
Mohammedans were indignant and endeavoured 1) aji 
break down the door, but the well-joined tintz 
withstood them. A few moments longer the Hab 
continued, until the guards of the public Selt 
appeared, led by the English officer me T 
supervision the police were placed. The a it 
much-feared magistrate, who was seen > H H 
of the city only upon special occasions, ha P: q 
effect upon the excited throng. Sever pue 
made and the remainder dispersed-..; ; 
The hero of the story, Ramchandra, m 
rescued from the clutches of a ih 
Moslems and brought back to life by J aunt 


beautiful Gopa and her father a” 0 5 
Brahman from Rajputana who had e ae 
D 


to study ‘not the subtle teachings 9 


acuteness of the Hindus is won i 
but the deeper wisdom of wit 
pantheism.’ ‘He had earth ith the 
how cowardly the Hindu, was vey i 
Krishnadas, for Ramchandra wA iste 
began to prosecute his studies, 20 h ; 


fame of his learning, young % 
whole town. He was now engi in 
Judge of Benares, to instruct ne 
the Hindus. Mr. White f his 
Civil Service as the first, scholar © philo 
with the object of studying 
suspected by his friends as 2. 
to his intimacy with Mr. Whites J 
in words ieh no doubt reflec i, pr 
views, as follows : ¢ 3 8 
_ “Tf the wisdom of the Brahmsi d 
in‘the West, is it better tbat all wo 
mass of indistinct ideas, at W. chine as the 
their heads, or that it should 82" of the co 
of the sun, so that the thinkers | “pent?” 
India and 8a i 


are to s 
at 2, : ie 
Then follows a pathetic cher the 


Sh t fell 02 


J 
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whose parched lips 
when Gopa wanted 
i handra who, with 


2 ; 

i ame 

ahman Ran 1 ho, w 
injunctions of the shastras, 


Hinduism and the 
ahminism and in his own pride 
shaken by the puerile and 

he saw at Benares. The 
Durgabari, where great herds of 
and at the same time monkeys 
naO Pean unmeawing and inhuman 
3 USL ia s had to undergo, 
Ang ant a S meted oùt to untouchable 
iile eE Mr. White, even the hint thrown 
ari by al E o the purity of ramchandra’s 
e A 
ee toa strain in his blood derived from a 
Meet cian! of the soldier caste at a time when 


a popular 


103 


va who bs 


4 » ancestor x 
faith! |e mdom form of marriage, sanctioned by the 
mnxiously, fr wks, was still prevalent,—all combined to make 


retort to his 
reach for all 


blow on the fel the Justice of Mr. White’s 


‘redemption is beyond your 


‘The redemption, that is, the emancipation of the 
‘ilual soul from the pains of mundane existence, 
{yur systems which I have studied with you, 
to attain through the medium of the 
it through this or that knowledge. I ssek 
aie bw, morality, and J helieve that everyone 
i tic in this life. The disciples of Buddha, 
oe one, whom you Brahmans have 
fa. Mt of your land, have approached nearer to 

derstanding of redemption than you.” 
ue with the Judge as he might, Mr. Whites 
es had struck home, and we find 

ng to himself thus : 
Your commandments ? And what 
ce pani Says, that the sacred laws 
not Bie 4 but are the work of men ? 
of Genre possible fas by human _laws 
starvation | Ter emned to filthy misery, 
l; shall go mad if T think of 
ae English Judee 
Ws mind, said © 
€ me, Richan a : 

“iment, twill net ae are in the true path 
Ot be long before you, too, 


Jeb, . 
ae the will” of God ‘and the 


observing the work- 


„also died in distant 

with the memory of his 

away her and, refused to shave 
ce and hy Jewellery, and was 
vic his business was ruined 
oe aa in her wrath, 

= lapsed since Lilavati’s 

yi yctiectly clear to me. 
yee Brahmans are 

fest anguished | conser- 

9 Gay: ung but lies and 
which you condemn 

as a law 


y to century. 
you are the 


scourges of our people......with your solemn faces, you 
stand there unassailable and say: ‘it is the will of the 
gods that the widow must live in misery and despair’. 
L teil you, more tears have flowed trom the eyes of 
the widows of our land, than waters from the Ganges 
into the sea! But that does not move you; ‘sooner 
will the lofty glaciers of the Himalaya mélt. than the 
icy coat of cold indifference round a Brahman heart...” 

“Sobbing, she left the room.” = 

“The Brahman stood there, deeply agitated, but at 
the same time.a feeling of freedom came over his 
heart. ‘From the lips of this woman,’ thought he. 
‘the truth has been shown to me, and the trath will 
conquer and must conquer. I see redemption dawning 
upon us. But she does me an injustice. From this 
hour I am no longer a Brahmin, but a man’, 


_ The first thing he now did was to take his meal 
with Krishnadas—a thing which he had so Jone 
scrupulously avoided ; then he confessed his love for 
Gopa and asked for her hand : 

“I always loved you, Gopa, but I know it only a 
few days ago.” ; 

“The maiden lifted her happy eyes, leaned 
his shoulder, and whispered, 
always knew it’.” 

The last thing that Ramchandra did was to break 
his sacred cord, as the last outward sign that bound 
him to his caste. This did not mean, however, that he 
renounced his religion. To the priest who said ‘Next 
we shall hear that Ramchandra, the learned Brahman, 
has accepted the Christain faith,’ he replied, “Oh no, 
rest assured I shall not become a Christian.” 


But when the priest, whom he had so far shown 
the greatest deference. commanded him to leave the 
outcaste Krishnadas and his house, with a calmness 
quite unexpected he replied : 

“Only those should give commands who have 
power to compel their execution. You  weaklings 
have allowed this power to be taken from your 
hands ; the Sahibs rule the land. vagy 

Then the priest cursed him and said, “May you 
never find redemption” s 

“Redemption ?” Ramchandra cried, ~I have found 
it. There is but one in India, the redemption from 
the fetters of your delusion, from the soul-smothering 

f Brahmanism. h : 
pee i was now the happiest of fathers, for 
Gopa was to be married (evidently under the Civil 
Marriage Act) by the J udge with Ramchandra whom 
he so dearly loved. He said : ; 

“You are young.....and may live to see things 
change in our land, [ shall not; and it is not neces- 
sary. Having once partaken of such happiness as has 
been mine today, I have not lived in vain.’ 

And the J udge Mr. White, turning to Ramchandra, 


said : 

“You do not know yet what I owe yow. You 
have restored in me the belief in your people, which T 
had lost. In you I see the future of this country 

This brings the story to an end, leaving the reader 
to Tanta in the year 1933, how far Mr. White’s best 
wishes for the future of Hinduism have been fulfill 
since Dr. Garbe wrote the book in 1896. 
how many Brahmans since then 
redeemed, in the sense in which the autho 


word. 


upon 
‘I alyays loved you, and 
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HENRY DEROZIO : THE TEACHER-PATRIOT 
By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


i feeling, and correctness of accentuation, 
I ; ; humorous Vagary of the Poetical Apothear 
NRY Louis Vivian Derozio died in recited also by DEROZIO, and With wl 
H"é l tt i | December 23, 1831, at the ludicrous eflect..... It was an inte 
alcutta on L 25, 


a 3 "i behold the Native children sittine sid | 
r Of s short period he à ve cl ing side hh y 
age of 23. ia this POr AED Though with the sons of Europeans. This is s it “she §Dervzio. W 
rendered immense service to indians, ; be. The Natives begin to duly estimate 


i i tah SHON 
De ee a as f 3 ate the sabpetich sli | 
of mixed descent, he always noaie Taia jas of education. ‘Those who are educate 2 ie r: 
his motherland. His poetry breathed deep oye must contract kindly feelings towards each ae i 
for India and her ancient culture and muse. and this must in the end prove generally lf Exe 
To the ‘world outside he is known as a poct ficial.* sre 

3) i o Lie oF rover ` re x And 5 p 
and a journalist.; His services to India, neneve, It should be noted here that Derozio's kine) Your int 
consisted chiefly in his work aS nae rie feelings towards his  pupils—all Indians, vef ilike yo 
the Hindu College of Calcutta (1826- ae ae of nurtured in his Alma Mater, the Dhurimi Their wit 
teachings moulded the life and character 0 nee ee | Et 
the boys of the College. Some of these boys. <- 3- ff arly 
became pioneers of religious, social, political II Mer 
and intellectual movements in the country in E a ae 
after life. ; Derozio left Drummond’s school in 1% ) 

Derozio was a brilliant alumnus of David 


t agal and became daf in 
e He then went to Bhagalpur, and ie) Vering 
Drummond’s Dhurrumtolla Academy in Calcutta. in a mercantile firm. During his stay rah fel And ther 
In annual examinations he often stood first in he pursued his studies further in Bng is ma 
recitation, reading, geography and other general ture, history and philosophy. A poet ue 
subjects.$ In those* days examinations were he culled themes from what he ar AS An wal 
conducted with great pomp. The elite of the and composed beautiful mene, e 
city, including the editors of newspapers, were in his teens when he retumed an = 
invited to these functions. In the annual serve as a teacher in the Hindu College. Zen 
examination held on December 20, 1822, in the 52S mte fa e 
Academy, Derozio’s recitation was very success- Fis exposition of things was also Bs 
ful and excited the applause of the audience. was not far above his pupils in Be ic 
a i H 7 f y Irv, T TOG > k v TAS ia ap +t 
The puter if of The India Gaxelte, who was wonder then that soon after hia is benu 14 
presen on e occasion, wrote : the Hindu College, he became 
The English recitations from different authors, of its young leamers. 
were extremely meritorious, and reflect great credit : 
upon T D aud the feacher. A boy of the 
name of DEROZIO gave a good conception of |! Ioa 5 in) statec 
Shylock; and another fine little fellow. named for January 1827 I fa i a i 
EDWIN TURNBULL, gave Portia’s appeal, and teacher and Rs. 100 “adhana giki in f 
the speech on Mercy, with appropriate gesture, learn from the diary of Derozio i ye of 
he took lessons from | poetry a) | 
i + -c siti anc 5 i 
* His sonnets “Why hang’st thou lonely on yon grammar, composition al À 


2 5 5 2 we This Rac j 
: withered bough 2 and “My country! in thy days of in his fourth form. ss oS 
Pe. glory past” are illustrations to the oint A 


a : or 
BEL ALLO i rose to be the Chief Cone 
Busi itas Derozio edited two papers—Hesperus and Trigonometrical ena o p 
i e Sveres ; the 
S Two advertisements about Drummond’ that Everest was © co later ta 
BE diair ; nd’s school Pee ae at Derozio, È 
) Pie pgared in The Calcutta Caxette of Dee, 25, 1817 aaa iy is peo nevis tiat ea C a 
S i avernment Gaxette of Dee, 31, 1818 O the secon i ‘des Ra 


I - i ively 5 SMSF ees si 
lem were described the successes of the pupils ely, literature and history.$ Be 


+ 


i as Sales S . em 
E nual examinations. About Henry Derozio wo Were among ine Dale sae 
St, Yi 1 7 Sib Chandra Dev. 
Henry Derozio—F irst in Recitation, Reading, Ge ERO ; ent); 
Diy, and general extraordinace aa ja Caxette (Supplem 
quirements at 8 years of a a a HAS UN ak 


1822, 13, 128: Of. * 
Henry Derozio—First Reader in the SH Medal + Samachar Darpan, May ish 


ers i Hod re- Sekaler Katha. Vol. 1. p. 28. -~ Un 
Gnu ey eS n recitation, ete, " s api College Proceeding B. 
years ba oe rae > ** Arya Darshan, Kartik as Kid 
alkers Elocution (prize) $ Henry Deroxto. By Tho F 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Pee anian Mukherji and tists, by permitting them | to know what could 

kshinare sev. K. M. Banerji, be said upon only one side of grave questions ? 

MAG Ira Ghose and Setting aside the narrowness of mind which such 

not strictly his a course might have evinced, it would have been 

RE eae 4 injurious to the mental energies and acquirements 

his Cart Spire of the young men themselves. And (whatever 

ds j H ae may be said to the contrary) I can vindicate my 

~ pis pupils dearly. OA WEE procedure by quoting no less orthodox an authority 

rapid progress they were than Lord Bacon. “If a man,” says this philo- 

= studies. Fle built high hopes on sopher, will begin with certainties, he shall end 

in their jt this noble band would in doubts. One doubt suggests another 

He believed vine delory to their country. and universal scepticism is the consequence. I 

pring honour ane t. is ‘le therefore thought it my duty to acquaint several 

soto a beautiful sonnet on his pupils, of the college students with the substance of 

Joao, wote iyid colours, the ideal teacher Hume’s celebrated dialogue between Cleanthes and 

ute the wbfpich shows, M Y Philo, in which the most subtle and refined argu- 
‘ated toga | it he WAS + 


Ys, 


vith 
chant 1 wit 
ha were 


with 


a i lik etals of young flowers 
Ti i r like the peta S s $ § 
erally Expanding ins your mmdas 
s Į watch the gentle opening of 3 


\nd sweet loosening of the spell that binds ; 
rozio’s kinl Your intellectual energies and powers, that stretch 
ndians, wef (ike young birds in soft summer hour), ae 
Dhumuni] Their wings to try their strength. O how the winds 

Nfcireumstance, and freshening April showers 
Of arly knowledge,and unnumbered kinds 
Ofnev perceptions shed their influence, 

And how you worship Truth’s omnipotence ! 
What joyance reigns upon me, when I see 
Fane in the mirror of futurity 

Waving the chaplets you are yet to gain 


Ly OVET did then T feel I have not lived in vain.* 


inelis 
t by mur HI 


around fit Bers ae 4 
ae În waching Derozio followed a method which 


M ia A ; 

i m only interesting but also proved benefi- 

i eae the young learners. They have borne 

the y to it in their writings. Radhanath 
Wrote in his diary : 


ige: wa very kind and indulgent 
ointment d z ea vain of his attainments, he 
he het) the whole yearned man. He first taught 


aen ass the object and end of know- 
aion hich cannot be too highly 
a$ ie ated that ambition of literary 
els ang ayp OSOM which I am glad to affirm 
® fist direc all my effort even to this day. 
aon ‘al studies and 
‘ Deral principles which 
ee my Acton ts Cut off in 
aon Ba mnumerable projects 
ever be India, his _ untimely 
he a matter of regret; 
affirmed also that he 
ice, wae the sole cause of that 
ehtened Ich truth, and that contempt 
i ashionable among the 
mmunity whic ï 
ne i and which H. L. V. Derozio 


at instilling the spiri e ism : Iduced. But ` 
< Minds pirit ments against theism are adduce 
5 Occasion’ minds of his boys. FG also furnished them with Dr. Reid’s and 


Stewart’s more acute replies to Hume—rep! 
which, to this day, continue unrefuted. 


, commen 


Sometime with the 
Circumstanced, was 
ignorant dogma- Derozio did not instruct his 
i the first number of class-room only. Out of th S 
a uced in The India Ser 
> Kartik, 1291 B. S aus Heyy Kere 


_ 83, S4. ce 
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friends flocked to him to hear his 


mupils anil : y . 
His ; Academic Association or In 


iscours in the pae 
Tin s school (now called the tere 
school). The Academic Association, a de euE 
club and perhaps the first of its _ kine in 
India since the advent of the ish, was 


in 1828 or 1829. The 
in Derozio’s house ; later 
Singh’s Maniktala 


founded by Derozio, 
Association met at first 
it was transferred to Srikissen a i 
Garden-House. Derozio’s discourses 1n the 
Association on such subjects as fate, faith, the 
sacredness of truth, the nobility of patriotism, 
exerted immense influence on the minds of his 
pupils. These young learners started Parthenon, 
the first paper in English, ever conducted and 


edited by Indians. The Bengal Spectator, 
conducted by some of these pupils, wrote in its 


issue of September 1, 1842: 

About this time [early 1830] the lamented Henry 
Derozio by his talents and enthusiasm, by his 
unwearied exertions in and out of the Hindoo 
College, by his course of lectures at Mr. Hare’s 
school, by his regular attendance and exhortations 
at the weekly meetings of the Academic Institu- 
tion,” and above all by his animating, enlightening 
and cheerful conversation, had wrought a change 
in the minds of the native youth, which is felt to 
this day and which will ever be remembered by 
those who have benefited by it. It was then that the 
first native paper in English the “Parthenon,” 
was put forth under his auspices. The first No. 
advocated the cause of colonization and that of 
female education. It condemned the superstitions 
orme. Mindoos fad prayed for cheap justice. Tt 
S (| rth z } ST iol 
influence A ae a dees 
number was in type, altho e a ond 

as ype, although it was never circu- 

lated. But the spirit of enquiry was not. c ld 
not be checked ... .., Half a dozen ‘of De io 
boys caused a fervent in society a Sais ae 
CAREC K society and gave the first 
shock to Hindooism. A strict and reverent adher: 
ence w what they were taught as their De 
an cmost romantic attachment to what ho 
deemed the spirit of truth, ch Bevel eee 

A nU aracterized th 
young men. There was indeed arin con l oy: 
purpose, such a devotion to th Renee oie 
such unflinching euse Mor truth. 
such burning and Pa orneni P „principle and 
might have predo ag cat usiasm, that one 

aout extravagance, a 


revolution in the manners. the 
of the Hindo nners, the morals and religion 


Derczio’s pupils yo F 
Pets AN or tr i 
ee They Wanted to fight Haney ae 
mish, no matter from whatever quarter it o the 
The enthusiasm of some, however ra 3 u came. 
They ate things publicly from forbidd 0 excess, 
in defiance of Hindu orthodoxy how quarters 
step further. They ae 
faith in established 
nor Christianity 
biographical 
wrote : 


stood 


was 


spared. 
sketch, i In 


the Rey, K 


1S auto- 
. M. Banerjee 


The opposition they manifested 
was nearly as decided as their antipathy t 
0 


* A debating club over which Mr. 
Derozio presided for several years. act NG 


to Christianity 
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Hindooism. Several nights th 
sketch rambled in company wid suh 
friends in the principal streets in i 

throw the missionaries into 
to preach the 


Such conduct of 
resented by the 


the 


pupils was 
orthodox in 


pat app! 
people, Th i 


natun 
ne his one 


Derozio responsible for this, An ois) “| vent mo 

n 4 i ; agitation gm $ 

set on foot in the Hindu community again sall, 
gains 


oer ign 
marde 
To app 
advances 
fow year 
prominen 
[broxian 


which virtually caused his disn 
Hindu College. This happened on the %y 
April, 1831. Derozio wrote in reply to i 
from Horace Hayman Wilson, Vice-Prestey 
the Managing Committee of the College: 


If the religious opinions of the students fe The Par 
become unhinged in consequence of the cour] e ical 
have pursued, the fault is not mine. To jn Ror t 
conviction in their minds was not within tp ohn 
power; and if I am to be condemned fire walled 
atheism of some. let me receive credit fort a id 
theism of others. Believe:me, my dear Sir] © dutch 
too thoroughly imbued with a deep sense of bums) o ihe y 
ignorance, and of the perpetual itud that 
opinion, to speak with confidence even of t institution 
most unimportant matters. Doubt and unce dicted th 
besiege us too closely to admit the bales place, was 
dogmatism to enter an enquiring mind an fat Hind hy hi 
it from me to say that “This is” and “Tha | crush 
when after most extensive acquaintance WA its bunde 
researches of science, and after the uit z this day, 
flights of genius, we must confess a 
and disappointment that . Humility eae 
highest, wisdom, for the highest wisdom i 
man of his ignorance. 


y. 


during which Derozio * 
known * 


from 


=} 


college, its efficiency in teaching a 
person with the initial “W” E m 
The Calcutta Courier in April, La i 
of the miserable condition of a ihe P 
college. This led to a controversy fa ihe ï 
some supporting and others Je Jetler, 3 Hi 
ments of “W.” In the course of a t Í contig 
to the College” gaye an account 0 
of the College in the time © 
estimate of Derozio’s services to 
almost thorough. He wrote: 
Your correspondent W. has 
sions from the state of thing, 
but as they are. Let him fo 
retrospective glance of what 
be termed—the Deroxian pertot 
master-spirit of this young M&M, jen 
end will be deplored by every, ay) the & 
and of literature, called fort? ip his 
the human breast. The nee m 
nerved his young disciples tO 


. eal 
drawn me 
pa taht 


* The India Review for Oct 
Thomas 


Vals natni, 


y 


y toak 
>- Presiden 
ge; 
students t 
f the come! 
To i 

ot within e 


ad and far l 
“That is ie 
tance with t 
> most Om 
s5 wilh 
Heeomes 
sdam 


warded as HXCC § 
"tp appreciate ir a 
alanes tha 
fer years, 
ominent fa 
brizian period. 
he Parthenon, a 
eriodical, was got 
ut for the friendly interposition of 


Z =I 


a 


mduetion (a direct i 
ompid for the state of things), it 
risb, supported 


deulemie Association, 
institution, which has attracted the 
iied the applause of the first 
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vhat is unparalleled in the 
or even in the history of 
the infants the sternness 
them to sacrifice home 
00" sindred tie at the altar of Truth. 
ver ore new felt the violence of the 
We his best friend applauded, yet 
altogether unqualified : yet 
achieved—the Rubicon, that 
of Hindoo refinement, was 
yh of reason and philosophy 
mee aad superstition may now be 
ed and irrevocable. 
correct manner the rapid 
t education has made within the last 
wo need only to revert to other 
facts connected with this eventful 
J shall point ‘out a few of these. 
weekly moral and literary 
up under his auspices, and 
Dr. Wilson, 
a rather too premature 
this of an advance 
bade fair to 
entirely by the contributions 

of the College. The 
another extremely useful 
attention and 
the 


st acts doing 
any college. 
a ‘ife infused into 
and taught 


was 
barrier 


its being 


o lamented 
avowal 


the young studenis 


gentlemen of 


‘il by him ; and despite the vari orts 
en | he various efforts 


time 
de ior made 
its bud, the spirit that animated 


a. was founded and fostered during his 


i bunder, continues to 


guide its operations to 


Is day, rork i 
N work of his hand was the 


A third 


647 


Weekly moral and intellectual Lectures given 
give 


him to the Students by 


Bun Uo of College >r sister 
Institutions. I remember with R 
the glow of enthusiasm visible on every E 
ance assemblėd on these occasions. Love gratitude 
truth, honor, appear to have been the prominent 
features of his short but brilliant career : and the 
spell that bound his pupils around him, served 
alike to animate them to almost super-human 
exertions. Those who benefited most by his 
instruction have brought themselves conspicuously 
forward; some editing respectable periodicals. 
others aiding by contributions: while a third 
class, moved by a congenial spirit, have spread 
themselves abroad and are benefiting their fellow 
countrymen by the establishment of eratuitous 
Seminaries, devoting thus not only their heads 
but their purse in the glorious ¢ause of moral 
improvement... 

One word more and I shall have done. In 
drawing our attention to the merits of the Hindoo 
College, I have been insensibly led into an eulogy 
of the late much lamented Mr. Derozio; these have 
heen so identified that, in dwelling on the one, 
I have not known how to separate from it the 
other.* 

The spirit of enquiry Derozio infused into 
his pupils has come down to us and led us to 
acquire fresh knowledge every day with an open 
mind. Herein lies the greatness of Derozio—the 
teacher-patriot of the early nineteenth country. 


* The Calcutta Courier, June 5, 1833. 


COIN OF SAMPRATI MAURYA 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL 


ne le < 5 
€gend is in Kharoshthi 


Wing o UFR 
R (di) 


Sampray 


the momegram of the 

ame pi a standard. 
e stan o duarters (4ga) 
th: ndard the. letter di. 


oe bas, REBIB in. 


started with the 
monogram 
There is a 


moon-on-hill symbol which 
reign of Chandragupta and was a 
on his name (Chandra, moon). 

svastika below the monogram, as on Asoka’s 
inscription at Jaugad, where it is placed on a 
standard. By the side of these symbols, there 
are two :aksharas in Brahmi Hf and =Ñ 
(Mauryya), but the yyo is placed above Maur. 

We have thus a second signed coin of the 
Mauryas. The earlier Mauryas gave only 
initials of their names on their coins which have 
been discovered at Pataliputra (Excavations). 
I am showing this in my book on Maurya coins. 

I may add that the form Sampradi is correct, 
while Samprati of the Puranas, meaningless. The 
Divyavadana gives Sampadi. 

Samprati (corr. Sampradi) was a grandson of 
Asoka. This coin and that of Dasaratha (already 
published) prove that both Dasaratha k 
Sampradi ruled, one after another, just 
Puranas state. That their empire 
Taxila, like that of their grandfather 
established by these frontier coins 
and Sampradi, bearing legends 


` for Circulation in Afghanistan 
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IS Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda has recently sanctioned a scheme for 
holding, every year, a Conference in Baroda 

of Marathi and Gujarati writers of repuie, for the 
benefit of the public, In accordance with it, the 
Vidyadhikari invites five scholars of each 
language to Baroda, and along with several other 
officers of the State, connected with the Edu- 
cational Department, discusses with such scholars 


subjects bearing on the different branches of 
literature. The scholars are further invited to 
deliver lectures on some subject of their choice 
out of those determined at the Conference. 
Provision has been made for paying travelling 
and halting charges of the person invited to 
attend the Conference and also an honorarium 


to the lecturer. The scheme furnishes one more 
instance of the generous encouragement given 
to literature by His Highness. This year the 
time selected was the week beginning with 28th 
February, when His Highness’ birth day cele- 
brations were being held. Five subjects were 
selected for lectures, one of them being “Establish- 


ment of closer relations between kindred 
vernaculars.” The _ others’ were: 1) Some 
thoughts on Gita: Principal A. B. Dhruva of 


the Benares Hindu University : (2) T ritica 
edition of Adiparva: Prof. B k! A adice : 
Tk 8; (Retd) ; (3) Ideal of Indian Universities 
on linguistic basis : Mr. K. M. Munshi, s. A 
ae ofrer owing to illness ; (4) Main 
ndencies of ii jarati iterature : 
Mr. Ramanlal V, Te aye monte: 
The lectures were delivered in Gujarati. 


The follow in “4 is a trans lation of what the 

fa 
5 . id | jia f | . ] f 
present, writer said on the su ject or the title o 


Out of the many vern s current in In 

us y ac le "S nr i 

$ those that belong to the ie eis n ndis, 
Pay £ 


descended from 


ang any one 
as it easier to 
Intimate—know- 


an alien group, e.g., a Madrasi, i 
Dakshni would more easily Pisk ou ali 
Hindi than a Tamil or Telugu speakin AE v 
the south. The E a “Hee 
m 


words a Oa 
FR are com ? A 
f De ; in Bic Sbmathecuallieta 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
KINDRED VERNACULARS 


By DIWAN BAHADUR KRISHNALAL MOHANLAL JHAVERI, M. A, i, 
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vernaculars, besides similarity in syntax tio! 
of thinking and expression of thoughts and n 
On account of this element of commonnes 
similarity it is easier to establish closer rely 


Indians have an innate aptitude for stub 
foreign languages. Study of foreign langus a other | 
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study Persian, as that was the Court ling 
and the language of their rulers. Indians fa 
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write poetry, carry on correspondence in ail 
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Baroda, and that also an isolated home, surround- 
ed on all sides by Gujarati. Thus close contact 
between the speakers of the two vernaculars came 
to an end. Tt remains to be considered how it 
can be re-established. 


Still the 


S one means that is considered the 
chief and most important means of establishing 
closer contact between the two near yernaculars 


applies with equal force to all the four,—is com- 
mon to them all. It is the suggestion that 
books, newspapers, periodicals, ete., published in 
these four vernaculars should be printed in 
Balbodh or Devnagri script. Marathi and Hindi 
have still adhered to that script. Gujarati has 
completely gone off it and Bengali partially. There 
is great advantage in having a common script. 
As mentioned aboye, there is commonness of 
words between these four vernaculars and also 
similarity in syntax and thought expression ; there- 
fore, if the script be such as could be read by all 
then it would not be difficult to follow the subject- 
matter of the writing. Bengali poems printed in 
Devnagri can be understood by Gujaratis anil 
vice versa, Gujarati poems printed in the same 
script can be understood by Bengalis. Those 
Gujaratis who have settled in Calcutta and other 
places in Bengal, can testify to this. Gujarati 
quotations in the two books (1) Milestones in 
Gujarati Literature, and (2) Further Milestones in 
Gujarati Literature, published by the present writer 
have been printed in Devnagari with the object 
that those who can read Balbodh script may 
understand them. Diwan Bahadur Keshavlal H. 
Dhruva, who recently delivered a series of lectures 

in Gujarati under the auspices of the Bombay 
University has printed them in Devnagri script, 
as the subject of the lectures,  qataareitfrerfars 
aiamaa, is from a literary point of view 
of importance not only to Gujarat but also 
outside the province of Gujarat. His object was 
that those outside Gujarat should avail them 
selves of the result of his researches, and as a 

a matter of fact, such outsiders have been making 
use of the scholarly publication. Old writers like 
Diwan Bahadur Ranchhodbhai Udayram also 
followed the same plan. and the Baroda State, 
so far as some of its publications,—e. g. the 
History of Education by the late Manishankar 
R. Bhatt,—are concerned, uses the same medium, 
Further, the State Gazette (Agna Patrika) is prin- 
ted in Balbodh. The argument advanced against 
the use of this script, is that thereby the vema- 
cular loses its individuality ; Gujarati printed 
in Devnagri is not Gujarati: it is so. Change 
appearance does lead to some defect in its 
ginal form or shape : but that should not out 
tbe resulting advantages. Writers, therefor 
these four vernaculars would certainl 

help the cause greatly by follo 
made in this direction. 
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very close contact between Gujarati, Marathi 

Y «indi. His Highness’ subjects, if they 
and Hindi. His Hig 3J iy tovskady 
happen to be Dakshnis, have necessarily ue ee 
their mother tongue, Marathi, if Guyjaratis, D i 
Gujarati. In addition, - Hindi being the fou 
language, they both will have to study Hindi 
for reasons of state. The experiment, therefore, 
if successful, will certainly bring the three verna- 
culars very close. 

Jf opportunites are afforded to those who speak 
these vernaculars to meet often, for exchange of 
thought, that would be an additional advantage. 
[he present Conference is a concrete mstance, of 
it. They can at such Conferences, very easily find 
out, the common features between the verna- 
culars, their similarities and dissimilarities, and 
then consider, whether there is any room, and 
if so, in what way to bring about the desired 
object. They can take decisions on literary, 
social, scientific and other cognate subjects : further. 
prejudices harboured by one against the other 
would be removed. 

Every province now holds its literary Con- 
ference (Sahitya Parishat). Marathi, Bengali and 
Hindi Literary Conferences have done and continue 
to do praiseworthy work. The permanent offices 
of the Bengali and Hindi Literary Conferences 
are doing great service to their own language and 
and literature. If authors and writers of allied 
vernaculars be invited to be present at the 
sessions of the Parishat of any particular verna- 
cular that would do great good, but for that 
purpose the invited authors must make it a 
point to attend the sessions. To illustrate this 
I would give only one instance. At the time the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishat was in session at Lathi 
in Kathiawad during last (1933) Christm: eee 
days, the well-known Hindi speaker Fs aa noi 
Pandit Ram Naresn Tewari ese ane Writer 
there. He was requested to attocd uy l oRcome 
Parishat the benefit of his E i Poe give the 
ea om fifteen minutes held the ieee 

ound his discour: ae ce spell- 
Hindi ildoa pas es _ certain features of 
He spoke in Hindi and a a deep student. 
the poignancy of the snet Tex a vivid picture of 
had been shot and eaten ae doe whose mate 
appeal to the Queen to ‘ain a King and of her 
Of the deer to her so that shi’ least the skin 

mat she might console 


herself by looki i 
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their language and literature, sects 
of interest would be a gain, en this Nake 
A common meeting ground e ' 
for persons living in the s 
passing through it 
Library. In Bombay 
Mandir or the Dakshni Brahm; 
The difficulty, however, is to creg 
a desire to utilize such means, as ‘an 
2 . Up , 5, al pre 
finds complete indifference thereabout 
Ideas and ideals of morality and 
liberty of thought and action, 
literatures in different ways. There js 
between old notions and new, on these 
Realism is now coming into prominence 
portryal and evaluation of historical and Purl 
characters has also raised a controversy, Ve 
what limits and to what extent can ports} 
depart from the original source or materials, 
where should they stop—these are some of 
questions at present agitating both Gujarat 
Marathi literatures. A common meeting gu 
would help their solution, as the original sum) gticism- 
would be common. i} : 
The difficulty experienced owing tod E 
of suitable scientific ( arftarfie ) terms in thy ae 
vernaculars is a long-standing handicap wtf 
spread and popularizing of education in sien 
subjects through vernaculars. If scholars at the a 


vernaculars can come to an agreement ME) on 
7. itis boul 5) htc 
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and circulated such a vocabulary z 
The Bengali Sahitya Parishai had done à 
on identical lines. I do not know 
The late Prof. T. K. Gajjar bhad, 
task in Gujarati, with the help of 
Government and seen it through. M 
is a sustained and systematic emor 
ordination. ; 

Responsible literary bodies 
vernacular should publish lists 
that the other yernaculars may S77 1 not 
works are worth translation and which ks 
arrangements for translation oF SU 
made. 
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His Highness the. Maharaja Saheb cannot 
be thanked enough for devising such means as 


these to bring scholars of diff 
estas ifferent languages 


50-CALLED SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM OF ORIENTALS 
By DHIRENDRA NATH ROY, pup, 


Heud of the Department of Philosophy, University of the Philippines 


F the various characteristics which 
have been ascribed to the people 
of the Orient—many of: them 
designed to be in the form of 

seems to be most 


„| propriate is the lack of what is known as 


a f cully admitted fact that 
a geal philosophically inclined, 


But view of the 
orientals are in 


this may 


te scientific spirit. in 


E son rather paradoxical, unless the term 
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aa is proved to connote something 
=. is i philosophical. Tf the end of 
Behet Sen philosophy, it is obviously 
ane n ish any antithesis between 
ad in tsa Science is regarded as an 
ies i there may be some. such 
tientas Ree the apparent paradox of the 
j eppen philosophical but unscientific 
Ccepti 
ii tinge E Te popular Spencerian meaning 
plite may p Partially unified knowledge, + 
tom Perceive its hypothetical nature 
aitation. Scientific knowledge 
partially unified, because 
upon which knowledge 
Tegarded as complete. 
4 hat are thus collected 
Nowledge of them until 
Cos relation to the whole 
ae uilds its own little 
e fui n- which it seeks to 
ish of such a generalization 
on. the facts of this little 
t and fe os that these 
a er meaning in their 
e vast outside one 
to accept it as 


1S 18 why science leads 


s 


to philosophy and does not oppose it. But 
science may oppose philosophy when its 
little world is all that it likes to recognize in 
testing the truth of its own generalization. 
Philosophy certainly admits the great yalue 
of scientific studies, but it cannot understand 
science when the latter claims its decision to 
be final. st 

The scientific spirit as revealed in such 
an exorbitant claim is clearly antithetical to ~ 
any philosophical disposition. This spirit n 
is found sometimes to go so far as to make © 
itself positively harmful to the real cause of | 
science. ; È 

In the case of any natural science such 
spirit, however, may not be so readily 
perceived, inasmuch as its generalization is 
based upon some facts of nature; and nature 
does not care as to what sort of opinion is 
passed upon it. Nature did not say anything 
when Ptolemy upheld his generalization about 
planets—the generalization which had long 
been the gospel truth. It was equally 
unconcerned when Copernieus proved that 
generalization to’ be false. But did not that 
peculiar scientific spirit reveal itself in that 
astronomical generalization which proclaimed 
its certainty and despotically sought — 
maintain that position? — = 

In the case of a social or rather hum 
science the so-called scientific spi 
be clearly visible. This is b 
generalization affects men and 
choose to be wholly indifter 

them. _ k 
culis 
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decision. Few are prepared to see through 
the game. For, these facts are very often 


collected with a hidden purpose and manipule 
ed ina manner soas to compel the ran 
ization already intended. The quaint ony 
fantastic race theories of some distinguished 
anthropologists might have been scientific”, 
because based upon physical differences, vix., 
skull formation, skull content, facial bones, 
shape of the head, colour of, skin, hair, and 
eyes, etc, but these have served very little 
of the real cause of science, inasmuch as 
physical characteristics are the most unrelia- 
ble determinants of race divisions.- On the 
other hand, when some person of that scien- 
tific spirit notices that those theories are 
merely convenient devices to flatter the 
theorists themselves and their kinsmen and 
to feed their national bigotry, he may try 
to uphold, with the same purpose, some 
counter-theory by means of equally scientific 
data. Of the many psychological theories 
of race qualities the one that is much talked 
of is the theory that maintains levels of race 
intelligence. Some races are generalized as 
superior in intelligence to some other on the 
bases of intelligence-quotient and statistics, 
When a person affected by this theory finds 
that the generalization invariably includes in 
the former group the theorist himself, he may 
become equally sensitive and try to prove 


the contrary, to his own advantage, in the 
same scientfic manner. 
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The absurdity of such theories ae 
lizations does not seem to strike eo 
whom these have some pragmatic i allen 
On the contrary, they may try their ball lecta 
uphold them neglecting or even hiding al pok fo 
facts that may be advanced ain al 
theories. Reason fails because their wili iroum! 
determined. Only persons of similar scienti | tion may 
spirit may make them listen to another stor- | my 10 
persons who may collect, in an equally glinig foreign 
manner, another set of facts to justitys} the for 
contrary theory. They may listen and hy} gueraliz 
temporarily silent about their own pet theorie; | hundred 
but they will not like to admit that ther “formed 
theories are wrong until and unless they har [y spree 
tried all possible means to disprove tlt erap 
contrary and found themselves unsuceessl oe 
Evidently, what is passing at present fr) i bee 
scientific spirit is that confirmed habi if le 
generalization upon facts without due si a 
to their adequacy. Science may thus te nt i 
itself as an unusual attempt to gen 
to generalize, in a good many cases, M 
hidden motive. . o deria 

A little reflection upon the points de a 
will show that science in this Sene l 
misnomer and the so-called soleil yi l 
is positively dangerous, if not owen adit 
real scientific spirit can ever oF Bi 
ting in the laboratory the idols of ba ined Bf 
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describe the points in the a dont 
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ile ome and investigate facts 
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gie, Pe ost of which are usually more 
dren than scientific. The facts they 
slfpleas not what they find but what they 
ed these too often without due 
aa their quantity, time, place, and other 
jieanstances so that the intended generaliza- 
fon may be justified, But even these facts 
my vot have the same meaning for the 
foreigners as for the native people and hence, 
the former cannot be in a position to form a 
queralization representing the latter. Yet, 


at their kn 
ve of thelr pr 


hundreds of generalizations are ungraciously 


{omed about the Orientals and then sedulous- 
spread all over the world through books, 
terspapers, magazines, cinema shows, platform 
eches, and pulpit orations. So the world* 
s been educated to know the Orientals 
Wps and their civilizations in ways which, 


| “ent only misleading but even insulting. 


T A every case of such misreprentation 
sae g array of facts, however magnified, 
à scientific colour and hides its true 
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the population helped, for no instance of human 
frailty is absolutely impossible to find in such 
a vast area of land with more than half of 
the world’s population consisting of large 
heterogeneous types. Where even that failed, 
the long history of the Orient helped, for no 
people, however advanced in civilization, can, 
for all times and under all circumstances, keep 
itself free from some moral lapses or other, 
and the history of some of the Oriental 
countries being the longest known to the 
world may supply any required facts at some 
period or other. When*all these ways are 
thus considered, one can easily understand 
how these generalizations haye been support- 
ed by facts to make them scientific,—facts 
which the Orientals probably cannot deny 
and yet they sincerely believe that the 
generalizations are not true. But the world 
is given facts and it wonders why the 
Orientals should still venture to contradict. 
While these generalizations have been thus 
working for a very long time in the mind 
of the world, no pains are being spared to 
discover, from time to time, new facts to pre- ^ 
serve intact the world’s impression already — 
created. These new facts may be very few 
and far between but are certainly useful in 
confirming the old beliefs. Some of these 
facts may be picked up from those advertised 
a long time ago but are made fresh by new 
artistic skill in brilliant colouring, and the 
impression of the people is re-quickened. One- 
can, therefore, well imagine what it really 
means to the Oriental people to convince the 
world that it has totally misunderstood them. 
Take, for instance, the belief that the 
Orientals are..of.yery low. morals. This 
belief has become so deeply ingrained 
in the mind of some foreigners that it is 
clearly discernible in all their dealings with 
the Orient. We may mention in th 
connection the view of one of the world 
most widely read European poet Rudy 
Kipling as typical. Referring to the 
people to the east of Suez this | i 
poet very impressively said that the 
Ten Commandments.” The motiv 
the regions west 
attack is that these 
said to» have orig 
side and he could 
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| Are people of that sacred part of the oe Samal or Buceanan, Cece 
| \/ The Ten. Commandments, whether Mr. : gs 0 a The hae 4 
i) Kipling knows it or not, have never been song ne o ee any bloody co 
\) unknown and unpractised in the land of the tyrants, or 1 ee ers. Their 
i Buddha and Confucius, but they have been not been desecrated by holy 
more in the form of principles than command- inquisitions. They have never Sought i | 
ments. The Oriental people are by tradition Seiomainats smaller and weaker races ` T Pilar 
not so used to commandments. A command- the ia sgt they proudly trace th vats oth 
Í ment, no matter from where it comes, has an. descent from saints and wise Men, The i Orien! 
Beer tocratic significance—something imposed have uncompromisingly sought to discal fe pear 
if from outside, and is necessary only where violence in thought, speech and action, ‘They es 
4 people are morally crude and incapable of have sincerely acknowledged other peoples fenne it 
f self-discipline. Mr.’Kipling is, of course, both right to believe and worship in their om vol brute 
i an effect and a cause. He was certainly not way. They have always discountenaneel [sured lif 
! in all the countries he hits, but his sweeping oppressing smaller tribes and that is why Pensequent 
i statement is the result of his false education. these are still so plentiful in the Orient. Why filent pa 
| As he has become very distinguished, although they have shown the world that by cultivating fir yantor 
Bi probably because of the nourishment derived good feelings even the fierce denizens of th aptly «€ 
api from the same land of immorality, his state- forest could be made to forget their erd firing, “I 
| ment has a great influence upon his readers. habits. it bite 
i How can the world disbelieve a man whose Are the Orientals mean and-treacherows? fiy spiri 
ji literary craftsmanship has won him a Nobel “If they really are or used to be, no foreigun |i 
i prize? The Orientals naturally find it most could ever think of establishing themselvesin l Besi 
by difficult to convince the world otherwise. They the Orient. The proverbial hospitality ot the Veopnized 
I Know itis false and regret that a man like Orientals is inconsistent with any kinl af lemot be u 


Mr. Kipling should say it. The only way 


eb ois ina 
: : they meanness. It is rather the indiscriminate [Pate he 
can consider him asnota liar is that “t 


| an here generosity of the Orientals that has brougti fë 
i aint no Ten Commandments” for him and about their present misfortune. T è 
| for other men of his type when they are again the foreigners, under the Mele i 
f Sua os or speak of things east of of some Orientals, proved ies a 
| | zH l e Orientals know it very well that intriguing and yet they were forgiven vi of 
| Son oan ibepble who come tolive they were guests. It was = i oy 
aa an vi Dat ever feeling the necessity extreme generosity, almost boz igne Mi 1 
Ea Tf aes call their Ten imprudence, that could trust ee à 


. A i lin me = se : ffi ial position he 
thing by his stat _ Ping means any- a most responsible officią S ople l 
i a ken ement it is that he is one of which rested the welfare of the p T o i 


The that was why an Italian Marco 
ie Ridin, m pS true of the other beliefs, bea Gavan in Chine d y 
| OF course, in a outs: aie are superstitions. been a little more inhospita in 

i less superstitious But People are more or certainly have been a veal bless 
Orientals, especial] the $ specify the They would have been, then, 
Chinese j ka the Indians and the cautious in their dealings Wi 
people who have pive very superstitious and thus prevented the latter, 
raft g p: the world some of the time yet, from carrying ©U 
freely, persistently, and Philosophy, studying designs. The result is that the 
iati Grir ceply all the rich now the pariahs even in te eir 
Mysteries and social The foreign guests have shown | the 
€ for the generous hospitality ‘paving n 
fp eenerons, pueril Sandie aeh —is most by seeking to rob them a 5 & 
ntals are said to be cruel. But TARTS oni cat oben 


facts of history do not seem to sup and dogs together out of their atl 
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own countries 
interfere with 
very foreigners 
own generous spirit, may 
p doors against ali Orientals 


in their 
never 


ut thet on peta’ 
n “ly branding themas undesirables. 
j y opet y $ 


iC ilarly, ib is not difficult to show the 
oma, m miliating generalizations about 
! pins fet ir unjust “and cruel. If they 

di e mid it is because they have 

a Be andie spirit of patience and 
Arr in the face of deliberate interference 

od brute aggression. A long tradition of 
Intenaneed | tured life invariably chastens the man and 
at is why frequently he hesitates to express his 
ent. Why fokent passion even when bitterly annoyed 
attacked. This 


cultivating ffe wantonly spirit may 
zens ofte fÈ aptly described by the popular’ Indian 
their crud! faring, “IE the dog bites you, you must 

t bite the dog in return.” But this 
archetois ity spirit of self-restraint in the case 
foreigaers Ji ation has been misinterpret- 
amsel yes in 


al value of humility, as 
ientals in their daily life, 
by those for whom the 

in the exhibition of 


tly, the Orient 
tive, if p 
adhering 
e tonestly > 
k estly held 


Mieco’ of 
f Kritioal g > 
clica 


ntals may be considered 
yit is meant firmly and 
to those principles which 
aS very ennobling. They 
aditional dislike for that 
of Civilized” life in which 
Profession are consciously 
Certain principles are 

as good, why should 
tse they h ed contrary to them 
NC term e “PPen to be old? But 
ati onservative” is taken here 
sa unprogressive. Yet, 
n progressive without 

$ progress is no sigu 

And who can give a 
Progress knowing it well 

a Pople is determined 
l? ene. Be may 
not the 


0 


recognized 
© ever liy 


i reali Whether or not 
hy + © More and more 


ed, in 


“als 4. t 
É : haye mast be admitted that 
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progress at the present time, it is because of 
the countless hindrances placed before them 
by those who are pleased to call them un- 
progressive. The Orientals have been using 
the best of their energy to resist these 
hindrances in the path of their progress or it 
could certainly have been used in the direction 
of greater realization of their ideals, 


There is hardly any need of taking up 
some more generalizations of the kind we have 
just studied to show how unfairly these have 
been used to describe the Oriental people in 
general. But this is just what the authors of 
those generalizations do not like to understand. 
On the contrary, they seek new facts which, 
if available, are presented in lurid colour so 
as to divert the mind of the world from such 
explanations against them. The unfortunate 
Orientals are quite inexperienced in this 
peculiar game.. Besides, there are two charac- 
teristic virtues in their life which seem to serve 
as obstacles in the way of their desire to 
counteract the eftect of misrepresentation. 


Firstly, they are extremely shy of advertising 


themselves and singing eulogies of their own 
qualities. When they shave to advance facts in 
support of their own qualities they seem to feel 
rather small and as such very hesitant. Second- ~“ 
ly, they do not see any virtue in the profession 
of looking for other people’s faults, since they 
know that they themselves are not perfect 
and should spend their time in freeing them- 
selves from their own faults. They do not 
like to judge others as bad, for they do not like 
others to judge themin the same way. So they 
have observed silence for a long time, even 
though they have been aware of such worldwide 
misrepresentation. But this very silence has 
worked against them, for it has been mis- 
construed as the impossibility of the Orientals 
to deny those generalizations. The world has, 
therefore, taken them as true. And when in 
their dealings with the world they find hoy 
awfully and egregiously it has been impre 
and prejudiced against them throug 
representation, they can no longer hel 
restless and seeking some way to ¢ 
its effect. Fa) 

Nor is this all. They u 
helplessness that this p 
misrepresentation a ha: 


this | sense, tein, Resi rlegonteinution to 
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eve of the world the enormity of what may, 
be rightly called as the most relentless aggre 
gion in the various spheres of Oriental li e, 
especially political, economic, and religious. 
Every act of aggression Or rather oppression 
is so skilfully whitewashed with the pretext 


of “carrying civilization” that if there happens 
/to be any Oriental courageous enough to raise 
his voice of protest he is regarded.qg,a silly 
agitator or as a dangerous extrentist and if 
he gives real facts describing the incredible 
sufferings of the people these are regarded as 
nonsense. 

What should the Orientals do then? 
They have tried every way consistent with 
their high ideals of life to correct those false 
and humiliating ideas about them, but none 
has proved successful. The cruel spirit of 
aggression has found these too useful to be 
given up. On the other hand, the long practice 
of vilifying the Orientals has so hardened 
the Occidental spirit that it no longer makes 
any secret of maintaining that the Orientals 
are not civilized. So the “carrying civiliza- 
tion” policy is justified even though it is caus- 
ing awful sufferings to them. With miseries 
at home and humiliations abroad they find it 
now all but impossible to observe those noble 
principles which constitute the very essence of 
Eee ANa 
| on with those 
who take advantage of their goodness and 

2 ; ang 
strike them without the least h 
By long cultivating the inner goodness of life 


in all its outward manifestati : 
: ations 
have become s the Orientals 


(non- 


feeling) of Confucius are ae one 


of civilization, Having 


“tnderstands others when the 


. them a very glaring examp aia 


to 
ae fe their relation Se for he worst in their characteristic manner, doin 
much as there is litt rmer inas- il is strange er 
ye ae mee dae being served nee Fear iri a 
CC-O. In Public on 1 SS sult Rangrtlbagsion mabawally disturb? 


necessarily stopped. But the Oriental B 
immediately descend to the crud as co 
and so have tried in vain all T State gf Es 
of persuasion. Can they still o pencet ly 4 
in this way ?. How can they? Thee t 
miseries and humiliations ont Ihre 
lives almost impossible 
natural law of self-preservation that 
to them that they must turn back and 
rize themselves. and Teal 
i This seems to be inevitable, however j 
wisdom of the Orient may deprecate it 
the Orientals have learnt from lone experien 7 
that the higher values of life acquired ME i i 
through a long cultural tradition, canner y 
appreciated and assimilated by those peopel aa 
first began to talk about civilization not tying 
long ago and are still guided by the pring isoaly 
of tribal life. The difference between the ift 
that seeks to realize all great principles in t 
universal application and the life that satisy 
itself by trying to apply them only within Wf 
little group of its own kind, is rather too gle9 openly 
Tt seems the Orientals have not though! rarrable 
considering this difference in their dealtzitrher uli 
with others. Naturally their ways have Wks becom, 
misunderstood and abused. To make Jt (ue 
selves understood, therefore, they haye i of tel the 
a little way back and adopt the old trion w 
in all their international outlook of lile: 
they will have so many things 1? oe A 
others that there will be less i S 
more understanding. ‘This 18 TE ie J 


dance with the common say! 
y show a 
It may be called an unfortunate ie iol 
but it seems to be the only alters i 
death. j suring © 

Does it not seem quite 


suffering Orientals ? They have 


This beautiful island countty Ç 
a faithful disciple of India ai pga 
her teachers she was deeply “Poti 
problem of realizing, in all her a 
higher values of life—those 

Buddha, Lao-Tze, and Conu ‘app 
a sudden, some uninvited gue old he 
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$ dq watchful and TEUN oe 
gal OWE eat fear, the growing helpless- 
to ber a ani countries on account 
E t meted out by the same 
Ín order to ue neu 
9G | ing her she promptly turned 
mae fo : eee strangers to understand 
AS por attention œ. From the struggles of 
FL i a a she learnt the need 
that stops ynfortunate neighbours s a ea Al 
and re ‘a iting the spirit of the Strangers an 
was fully demonstrated it in her bloody 
hover feu with the Russian she _was readily 
ate it, H wlestood and recognized as civilized. Bae is 
18 experien overflowing with that civilization _ that 
tired bytaf intensely feels the duty of carrying it to 
n, cannot Hi other peoples and is already on her way to 
$e peoplemfatl the task. There can be no more criticism 
ion not Tel inst her, no unscrupulous generalization ; for 
he princi iis only following the trodden way of what 
ween the i sben carried on in the name of civilization. 
ciples in Sis now agreat country, her children are a 
that feet people, and the world is bound to listen 
y within Per This is what she knows and nobody 
her on “openly deny it. Her success, indeed, is 
t Se p. The question is not whether it is 
e Ei le ae or bad nor whether she 
make tefte n iS he is by choice or necessity, 
I in IS whether or not she has 


have to "hiteted the a: A 
Jd tribal Fs tila dire fate of her great teachers India 


Naturally 


yas o 
piit 5 job 
of her nels 


Sl) 
rl easel treat 
[fdot insets 


the temptation is great, if not 


a 
nt took 


Igeon 


Ore me, you shall know that I have fallen in the fight. 
18, plunge into fire and die)” 4 
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irresistible, for the whole suffering Orient. 
Prostrate India still speaks of the spiritual 
va'ues of life. China has too long been a sort of 
foot-ball to others and has been kicked enough: 
to force her to lay aside, at least for some: 
time, her Confucius, Ino-Tze, and Mencius. 
and be prepared in the.manner of Japan, to. 
let herself be recognized as civilized. 

And these, India and China, are the only 
two countries which have trodden for 
millenniums, on many a devious path of life- 
values to ultimately arrive at those that are 
universally applicable without prejudice to. 
anyone. Other ancient countries fell in their. 
journey, leaving footprints to warn future. 
travellers against the pitfalls of a narrow 
tribal outlook. But neither the experienced 
voices of India and China nor the solemn | 
warnings of the fallen ancient countries, like. 
Ezypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and 

ome seem to be impressive enough to stop. . 
the present madness of bratalizing mankind. 
India and China are being foreed back to it 
under protest, for they still maintain that it 
is a sad reversion from civilization and once 
they get into it there is no knowing what 
would be the fate of the life-values which 
they still consider to be the best for mankind. 
and for which they struggled throughout their 
history. f 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 


Of ther gee between Ballal Sen, the King of Gaun and 
£ is family : a Era, Ballal Sen took a pigeon with him. 


the Yavana Chief Vayudumba 


Only then 


n his way back the pi suddenly slipped off his hand and fley 
S 1 Mand reached home only to see the last flames of the fire. Th 
die Syne cee 


ed by plunging i GO (ere 


TOON 


Before he set out, he said to the 


| IV 


RATULCHANDRA’S home broke up, but 
the cternal current of life flowed on 
as before, Man’s life and death are but 

bubbles on this stream. They appear and they 
burst, but who is there to notice 1t. a 
Three days passed. The three people in the 
house were busy, each with his or her own 
sorrow and problem and had no thought to 
spare for the others. Subarna wept and 
shrieked. She dashed her head now and then on 
the threshold of Narayani’s room. The women 
from the neighbouring houses were there all the 
time, they looked her up, attended to her and 
tried to comfort her to the best of their abilities. 
Narayani’s sister sat in a corner, wrapped up 
to her eyes. She seemed to have lost even 
hunger and thirst. Sometimes she would count 
the beads of her rosary and sometimes she 
would weep and now and then she would even 
discuss her return to her own home, leaving 
this abode of sorrow behind. What Pratul 
thought, none knew. He had no friend, no 
person to whom he could talk. Alone, in the 
house, his cheerless days passed on somehow. 
He tried to read, but his mind wandered. Now 
and then-he would stare at his daughter with 
a strange light in his eyes. But the sight of the 
child never seemed to give him any pleasure ; for he 
would turn away his eyes yery soon. He 
seemed to feel bitter to the very core of his 
being. The change in the girl was too much 
for him. Where was that beauty, which had 
led her grandmother to call her Subarna (gold) ? 
fa ed Earshot high hopes about her training 
a education, But to what a plight ha 
el been reduced! She had CERE ea 
ones ori She would 
md her en a 
sae’ on in aae “ie oe ea 
uch was her life. She knew that there 


~ f 
Was such a thing as fate 
never heard of man’s eB aes ma pete 


nst fate even. ihe! 
f he only 
perhaps she 


d of her days. 


ar g, one 
t edifice on it, pan hardly 


rth day, as soon 
s. as Suba 
her aunt approached her ai 


like this 
You must do B S ever, 


is the f 
your mother’s death, you must Eo 


mother’s Sraddha, you being her only child.” 


—————————— 
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- between her sobs, “they W 
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Subarna looked at her with eyes hy dike 
despair. “How can I perform it, yes fly 
asked. “I am penniless,” aunt aig 

“Listen to the girl,” said her aunt, « 
expects much pomp or magnificence f 
But you must do at least the minimum en 
by the Shastras. Call a priest and am 
about it and I shall ask your father tj 
you the requisite money.” 

“Very well,” said Subarna, sitting up, 

Her father at once supplied her with me 
when asked to do so, but he did not eps ay 
any opinion about the coming ceremony, } « 
priest ee called, and the last rites were fini a 
very simply. 

In the, nine. as Pratulchandra was 
in his room, his sister-in-law came ina 
down on the threshold. He got up in als 
and said, “Why do you sit there? Gt upt 
sit in a chair.” i 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said the 
am quite all right here. We wen 
chairs much. But I have come to en ! 
with you. What has happened, i o 
and there is nothing to be gained T 
over it, You must think about your WI Pal, 
and arrange about it.” 

“I have not much of a home Jeft nor; 
her brother-in-law with a sad 
when your sister was alive, 
ceased to exist, I shall send 
her husband’s and start ee 
When do you want to go: | 
can arrange about it. hus 

“First you must take Suber e e 
house, then I may go., Oihe i 
will remain empty. Besides Yri 
arrange about your house and p “il 

“I suppose, I shall have t0, 
these things can wait.” . 

They had not notice 
come in quietly and | RK 
aunt. Suddenly she cried, Her 
father, don’t send me there. 
like a wail of despair. ken 

Her father was Itt ahe 
ill-omened words are these!” ©) shan 
don’t want to go to 
Where do you want to £ 
better shelter for any O 

Subarna began to sob ae 
me there, they will bua 


to Sher 


Pratulchandra’s heart b 
remorse. To this plight oth 
reduced! She was dazed WSE 
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. any wWay,, tears her only weapon, 
pl BOS ve only this training, ue training 
vali! E human strength .to fight against 
ii ely develope crying and her father’s 
E tò her, instead of straying 

ke much to him, but now 

ain herself. He could 


= 


oras 
z 


eyes fly 
, aunt? af 
j ou cry like that ?” asked Subarna’s 

have to suffer something at 
Jet ags of their husbands’ people. At first you 
: ae submit to it, Afterwards when you 

a fome the mistress of the household, things 
Hal be different.” : í ` 
I have run away from their house, 
ama “they will surely kill me if I go 


” 


ite this. 
Baly do y 
(ont «All women 


g Up, 
or with mors} 
] fk now. ; 
lid not eaj ‘Why did you run away ?? asked her father. 

i ‘Mother was dying, yet they would not let me 


” said she, l 
mother-in-law said it was a lie. What 
she sat down to 


ne inai lIdo? As soon as 
fat her beads, I ran away. The boatman 


up in aiaj e he agreed to row me over, when I told 
aitat you would pay him his fare.” 

Really, what else could the child have done ?” 

anas aunt. “Was she to refrain from 

g mother even ? Her mother-in- 

a out But my poor child, you 

0 your fate now. Perhaps they 

You must be patient and listen 

P te nae i ar think. of staying 

be o appease He aut ne ar seas 

good ter l é ._ dtuveryone wants 
atcha a ns with rich relatiyes” 

j vould haye i ntained angry silence. 

S the leyel of 

ye ing. She did 

is in i S0 OF not. 
ha fats eee Said her aunt, “or 
hg about peace, through 


t think 
a : 
pa Joni these things now,” said 
ae her there to-morrow. 
; ed and good. Otherwise 
Would have to be made.” 
a could you possibly 
ae Sister-in-law. “Since 
ne lands, she must try to 
Ns = as she can.” 
On i i : 
oa Be still Weeping. Her 
tee Pratulchandra 
Prepay ith his thoughts. 
He prons egan early for 
ce Was rollen with 
no longer any 
E will. When no 
‘ e submitted to her 
X aunt. was cooking 


y her, helping her 


away 3 
only in t : 
Oe ein tres HTE REC oN, Hat 
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she was wearing. So she had not much packing 
to do. But she had to take away some things 
with her. Pratulchanda called Subarna’s aunt 
to him and said, “Sister, give Subarna all 
her mother’s dresses and ornaments. They 
would be of no use, if left here, and would 
only. get stolen. These things rightfully belong 
to her, so let her haye them.” 

But the widow was a wise lady. 
give them all to her, at once,” she said. 
two trunks contain things that 
The ornaments alone 


“Do not 

“Those 
are worth a lot. 
will fetch three thousand 
rupees. I propose to give half to her now, and 
half afterwards in instalments at opportune 
times. You don’é know these people, they are 
notas simple as you think. But we have been 
dealing with them for years and know them 
thoroughly.” 

Pratulchandra smiled’ and said, “Very well, 
do as you think best. But the remaining half 
must remain in your charge, and you must send 
them to her, wheneyer you think fit. If I take 
them to Calcutta, they would get stolen all the 
same, as the place I live in is nothing but an 


inn.” 

“All right,” said the widow, “I shall look 
after them. My house is a brick-built one, so 
there is not much danger from thieyes. Besides, 
my nephew is a very strict man, and nobody 
dares to play any tricks with him. He can 
make the cow and the tiger drink at the same 
pond. Let me finish the cooking first, then T 
shall sort out the things and pack them.” 

The cooking and the eating too, were finished 
very quickly. Subarna’s aunt opened Narayani’s 
trunks and began to divide the contents into 
two parts. The more costly things she kept back, 
and packed others into one trunk, which 
Subarna was fo take with her. Subarna put on 
a dress, belonging to her mother, and got ready 
to start. Her heart was full to bursting with 
sorrow and fear, still she was trying to gather 

wage in: her mind. ; 
2 Pratul had decided to come back in the 
evening, after seeing the girl to her home. His 
sister-in-law would remain in his house till his 
return and start for her home afterwards, Pratul 
had decided to leaye his house and property in 
charge of some relative and to go back to 
Calcutta. The village seemed to stifle him. : 

A bullock cart was brought and the luggage 
piled into it. Subarna bowed down to her aunt 
and got in too. It was morning, still some of 
the darkness of night seemed to linger on the 
earth. The sun could be seen and felt very ndis- 
tinctly. Pratulchandra refused to use the bullock 
cart. He took his umbrella in hand and 
to walk by the side of the cart. ia 

It did not take him long to reach the 
A boat was ready, waiting for the 
to wade through knee-deep mud’ 
boat. Very few people cou 
river, as none cared to be 
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to be there on business, looked on silently at 


their departure. | 
The cremation 


situated close by. 


ground of the village was 
Certain portions a the par 
isappeared due to erosion, As soon as 
a Ge puis place, Subarna cried out m 
agony, “Mother, oh aey where have .you. 
vay leaving me alone?” í 
aE stop,” said her father. “What is the 
use of crying over something that is past and 
cannot be remedied? Better prepare yourself 
for the trials that are still before you.’ i 

The boat advanced slowly. There was nothing 
but water on every side, rushing past them, 
with terrific noise. It sounded like the din of 
destruction in poor Subarna’s ears. But there 
was no one to whom she could unburden her heart. 
There was no one whom she could really call 
her own. Her mother Was dead, her father was 
a stranger to her. The few people to whom she 
was bound by social ties, behaved like butchers 
to her. She was alone and helpless, the Bhairabi 
was not more terrible to her than the world. 
She had nothing to cling to, she did not know 
where the stream of destiny was carrying her. 

Tt was nearly afternoon, when they reached 
Bhatgram. The sky had cleared up a bit by 
that time, Here too, the riverside was deserted. 
But a boy, belonging to the caste of fishermen, 
approached on seeing their boat. Pratulchandra 
got down and asked, “Can you get a palanquin 
for me, my boy ?” 

“There is no palanquin hereabouts,” said 
the boy. “But if you want a bullock-cart, I can 
fetch Chhidam’s. Where do you want to zo ye 

Pratul told him his destination. The bo 
grinned, and ran off to fetch the cart. Subaree 
got down from the boat, and stood on the 
slippery path with her veil pulled down over 
her eyes. Her father, with the help of th 
boatman, brought out all her luggage. “Pl e 
wait here an hour,” he told the man «J gaso 
rn by that time.” n, “T shall 

e cart arrived. Subarna got i i 
her father walked on by its me moi and 


+ 

= Vv 

t was a cloudy day. S 
was mostly deserted. p 
ie or three people, as he walked on, Eve 
ooked at the cart with eyes full of Eie 


Nobody in the village k 
Subarna was sitting inside the a chandra, emal 


up, with head bent down, e cart, all huddled 


STETA So i 
easy to distinguish her vere So pees ct 
went on conjecturing about them, aies N 


chem, Pan by. 
e cart came to a st 

Pratulchandra looked at resent ee 
appear to be the home of a R g k ge 
family, according to village standards, The -to-do 
room was brick-built, the rest haying mud onker 
with thatches, of straw. The straw had eed 


village street 
ra met only 
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recently renewed. The front door 
thick panels. It was closed from ae 
Subarna got down from ede 
trembling steps and stood by hea cart 
looked at her, the child’s face haq nies 
with fear. He stroked her on Urned 
soothingly and said, “Why are you so e 
I am here with you. does not eyen th hen ; 
any confidence ? al give p 
Subarna gulped back the tears t Gn 
threatening to come out in a sire vey 
memory of her past sufferings were yet to 
to be forgotton. Nobody had ever tried 0 fr 
her. So, though she heard her father’s comity 


Of 


Sahat | 
fan) his 


The door opened with a jerk, A yoy el b 


woman, dressed as a widow, looked out fre) inj 
hehind the half open door, with an enquiry l 
glance. First she gazed at Pratul, who w Pratu 
standing in front. Next her glance passed ot 
Subarna, who was standing behind her fits 
veiled to her eyes. A crooked smile appeal 
the woman’s lips and she turned away her 
shouting to someone within the house “Pf 
strike up the band, the princess has retur 
from her travels.” 

Next moment she shut the d 
with a bang. ; 

“Do you see, father ?” asked Subarna, 10 
voice choked with tears. ch ane 

Pratulchandra’s face had turned red wih KSE 4 
But he controlled himself somehow Amigi 
“Very well. But don’t get too mue x 
I shall see the matter through.” He? 
door open again, which had no 
The woman had disappeared. H 
Subarna by the arm and pushed her 
inner courtyard, saying, “Go Im . 
right to enter. You have paid dear 
it. They cannot cut through such 
shutting the door in your face. 


Subarna advanced trembling. 
ung 


tal looked 


z , This? 
“ eyes. 

the young man lowered his adl e 
4t] 


oor on their fe} 


The young man looked a PY moin 
ran to En the door. Pratt aj 
luggage inside the cart and as 
these to be taken to ?” «4 the You, A 

‘How shall I know?” said ed 2 
“Are not you Shribilas ? a ass 

The young man nodded ‘quien? 
Subarna’s father,’ said ee see, 
haye brought her back, 23 Jise thin 


Shribilas looked at 
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He bowed down to his 


swer. . 
Yo and muttered, “Sit down 


shly 


beds 

covered 
scattered 

stood l 

the room lm 


teads could be seen in a 
with a white sheet, 
on it here and 
a small table 
which 


He looked at his son-in-law 
h year are you now ie 
rather annoyed and muttered, 
4 > 
he second year of my college.” 
chandra was about to. ask him some- 
m but a sudden shriek of fear from 
mr, Silage him. He got up hastily 
heart, Seb came out of the room. At 
tame momen 


w prue by a woman 
Re) ind, 

Patul cleared the few 

wadah to the yard at one 
fia | tll of the broom, which the woman had raised 

Jain to strike Subarna, “What is this? What 
Shis that you are doing ?” he cried furiously. 
| he woman made a face, and shrieked at 
jn “How did she dare to show her burnt 
i. tk my door? Get „out of my house, at 
aoe I will cut herin two with my fish 
topper, 
3 ee the broom from her hand 
PAB is covet y. He pushed Subarna behind 
od] with ane Eike i the her with his own body. Then 
wa ig? ne woman again, “What are you 
h frighie” Ine mop S, É Such a crime to go to sec her 
fo wi She peed 
heen w ily Nene Mother, for 
dragol ial lik €a again 

bon ather, 


steps from the 
spring, and caught 


or the woman was none 
like a lunatic, “Oh dear, 
ae ue daughter. So you have 
mee r conduct and to show me 
rong ? Where-have you been 

j _ ny father of hers up 
fY at ni rom a gentleman’s family 


and you have the face to 
no offence? Tn 


enoti 
bs met 3 
N 

j| 


which land 


2) . 
ai said Subarna’s father. 
: er you are going to take 
* Mother; 

aying. New waved her hands 

Won't. Get out of 


Your da 
aughter, How dare you 


o, had 
Com 
n stang: e Sea t 


he outer room, 
the verandah. 
time and 

*“Ts that 


ù mother. He was 
nt S t thought better of 

er, tog nd she ea ama had collapsed 
and fon S Weeping. Shribilas 
owned. “Have you got 
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nothing to say?” asked Pratul again. “After 
all, (it was you who married her.” 

have nothing to add to what my mother 


has said,” said Shribilas, “Take away your 
daughter,’ 


“All right,” said Pratulchandra, “It will be 

a pleasure. If had to leave her with you, I 
would have regarded it as a calamity. But under- 
stand that this going away is final.” 
_ He pulled Subarna up from the ground. The 
iron bracelet (the emblem of wifehood in Bengal) 
on her wrist scratched his hand. He looked at 
it for a moment. Then he pulled it out with a 
jerk and threw it at Shribilas, “I accept the fact 
that my daughter has no husband,” he said ; “a 
woman can neyer be married to a clod of earth.” 

.Shribilas’s sister shrieked wildly in rage 
as discarding the iron bracelet by Subarna 
symboliged the death of Shribilas. Pratulchandra 
passed out with his daughter. The cartman 
outside was nodding drowsily on his seat. 
Pratul gave him a push and said, “Get up. We 
must go back again.” 

Subarna got in, Pratulchandra followed her, 
The cart started with a jolt. 

They reached the riverside in a few minutes, 
The boatman was amazed to see Subarna_ back 
again, but he did not have the courage to ask any 
questions. The frowning face of Pratul silenced 
him. The luggage was removed from the cart 
to the boat and the driver was paid off. 


Subarna sat in the boat all huddled up and 
weeping. Only God knew what a storm raged 
in her heart. She felt with her immature mind 
that the greatest calamity in a woman’s life had 
overtaken her. She had heard from her child- 
hood and seen it too, that a gentlewoman could 
have no other home than her husband’s home. 
She had lost this shelter for ever today. Where 
was she to-go now, how was she to pass her 
days? She looked into the future and could 
see nothing but darkness. Her eyes filled against 
her will, and the terrible -pain in her heart 
found relief in tears. A woman can only weep 
and blame fate. > 

Pratulchandra approached her and tried to 
comfort her. “Why are you crying, my little 
mother ?” he asked. “Be glad rather that you 
are rid of those heartless butchers for ever.” — 

“But what will happen to me, father ?” asked 
Subarna. : ses 

“Why, everything can happen now, said 
her father with a smile. “If they had taken i 
back, that ypt Haron meant ta end of all 
happenings for you. I shall try to give you © 
aort of education which Thad hop a 
give before your foolish marriage. Wi 
have to begin rather late, but that cannot 
now. You must forget all these thing: 
with all -your power to build up yow 
You must not object to an th 
fear anything, neither mu: 
anything.” — ae 
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Subarna probably did not understand, pin 
fully. But this much she felt that her ae 
was there and he was trying to comfort Be 
As long as he was alive, she would bave : 
shelter. She wiped her tears and became caim. 
No tie of affection bound her to the family 
which she was leaving for ever, She was afraid 
only of social calumny, of being helpless and 
shelterless. 2 

When they reached Jamral, the darkness of 
a cloudy evening had closed in round the village 
like a pall. Pratulchandra looked ahead in the 
darkness, “Can you get any sort of a light? 
he asked the boatman. “It is impossible to walk 
in the dark.” 

The man had a broken hurricane lantern 
with him. It gaye out more smoke than light. 
But as there was no other light available, this 
had to suffice, The man lighted it and they 
stepped ashore. It was too late now to hope 
for a couveyance, They called and shouted and 
at last got two men to carry their luggage. 
Pratul took his daughter by the hand and 
advanced carefully. The village lane was 
entirely deserted. Pratul felt glad of this. He 
was inno mood to talk to people, or to offer 
them explanations about Subarna’s return. 

Subarna’s aunt was alone in the house. She 
had lighted a single lamp, with which -to scare 
away all evil from the homestead. The greater 
part of the house was in darkness, She had 
oa a frugal supper and had gone and laid her- 
cS Pat her bed. She had kept awake, 
S She was expecting Pratul back. In the 
A cmne of events, he would haye been 
a ae o, remain in his daughters new home 

ast Jor one day. But here there was no 
such possibility. So Subarna’s aunt had prepared 
Some supper for her brother-in-law and had kept 
it by the kitchen fire so that it might r : 
warm. She was waiting for Beles aes 
feeling a bit nervous, Only the other nw 
Narayani had passed i ieee 
an p is ed out pi ttis house for her 

A very thought was makine 
er flesh creep, While in this aE 

; world, human 
Sigs Areal” pete A 
ove is replaced De ‘feat beyond its pales, the 

e widow could no nee of “deepest dread. 

arayani again, ee 

uddenly somebody knocked 
come back 


asked him to sit do 
TIR ` b Wh o 
back the minute his work ies ae aned 


“ g 


Wait a minute, bro 
Sz te, brother,” st 

HTa a the hurricane lantern and ae Tad a 

„axe out the other lamp, it TERS door. 
out amedai > 1 will be blown 
he took out the 
pillow and lighted matchbox om, beneath her 
er sari closely round her shivering body? Pet 
opened the E 


dream of seeing- 


ere fro ning, 
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door. “Come in brother, come in 1 
but she could not finish hoy 2% 
looked at Subarna, bewildered à 
Pratul came in, followed by 
who carried the luggage, “Gone 
said to them, “and put those 
They deposited the luggage as 


the 


x Jonge 


went away, after being paid, The ees enol 
went away with his broken lantern ae ti 
ing his fare. Pratul entered and pees Tee, 
the big room with Subarna. Sat domi 
His sister-in-law now spoke fov th 
time. “What is this brother ?” she ei 


elr, i n; 
have you brought Subarna back?” pe My 
Pratulchandra had been untying his chs al 
with bent head. He did not raise his eal 
he replied, “They won’t take her back.” 
“How absurd, ‘good God !” said Suban f 
aunt, with her palm on her cheek, “Such are 
people! they are just like butchers! Now tk 
is to become of the poor girl ?” 
“Something good, I hope.” said Pratulchany 
“If she had been left there, she would have hi! 
nothing but a dog’s life.” 
His sister-in-law did not understand his 
fully. Still she said, “you are quite right broth} Er aunt ¢ 
They are called gentlefolks by courtesy alom: f rorsenta 
But what is done is done. Now wash yati was | 
hands and faces and take some food. Ibi) tum the c 
the rice will be sufficient for you both. Ble tthe, th 
shall give you some ripe fruit” Wh ft Sub 
But the supper was enough for bey A me 
the father and the daughter were too ex Be aa 
after the day’s happenings to desire to H nio 
They just touched it, and retired for A 
Subarna herself swept the floor and made y i 
beds. She also prepared betel leaves i 
father and fetched some drinking vad puit 
he wanted it during the night.” ha kell 
a mosquito net for you, father ? she ath a mép y 
“No, my dear”, said her father W side 0t, % 
“I don’t want it. I could never aie romaj Apg Y 
“She is very useful for her agè, ; | 
looking at his sister-in-law.  « Jso that a | 
“So she is,” she replied. EE her "i em 
of a mother-in-law would have Ki ninot $ 
ago. Strict mothers-in-law are &, i 
though they do torture the girls. work tht? 
“But cannot one be taught to atulch 3 
more humane method ?” asked 1M". a 
Subarna’s aunt remained sve mort? 
Then she said, “I must go away ien i 
I only hope my home has not 1 
and ruin by this time.” » said: 2a 
“I too shall start to-morrow » ve a 
you can easily go away then. for the rog 
‘Are you going to Calcutta 
asked the lady. 
“Yes”, said Pratulchandra. 


laft 


Next day, the bustle 
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red i r niece and 
g served it to her ni 
| preakfast and s lso herself, as one can- 
P Aa took some Bs 5 E 
o ed he h a long journey on an empty 
A Pet tt on ved. only a small tin trunk with 
She 2? acking was easily finished. It 

pie Dratul and Subarna. As they 

yk Jonger for o back to their village home, they 

cae NOt ETa anything there. Everything 

not vite away to Calcutta was packed 

pel “The rest of the things, such as 
furniture, etc, were deposited in a 
Pratul wanted someone to 
but he did not manage to 
He decided to 

For the time 

barber caste to 

The man agreed 

four rupees 


Or the fyl ree 
ked. “yp re 


id Suban f ® 
“Such are | sulhly. : ! 
Now we} Subarna’s aunt started first. She did not have 
uss the Bhairabi to reach her village, so a 
ratulchanda f tallock cart was called for her. A woman of the 
Ud have kiif sillige was to accompany her. She too arrived 

sm, ready for the journey. 

erstand his} Subarna burst into tears as she bowed down to 
ight brotbt} traut at the time of parting. She was the last 
urtesy aln: f rprsentative to Subarna of the familiar world, 
wash yati & was leaving behind. She had parted for ever 
ood. Mi un the other persons, she used to know. Her 
yoth, Bl Ra the dearest and nearest, had left her for 
hem, BA a een did not know her father. His 
exhaust] ist of ra Words had made him an 
eat mi} Fg child, ao ubarna, Still she was not a 
“he nigh Me nia pes thirteen and not a dull girl. 
ade up Ef ttre Tete o see her father was the only 
0 her, and he was the well-wisher 
thereat was ready to burst 
ought of parting from her aunt. 


But she wiped her eyes 

e thus: “I don’t know 
tner I wonder what is in 
aa a daughter in your hand. 
es the shape of a child, you 
une through her, And her 
> 00, died at such an inopportune 


| said, “Don’t 

ie Da. Teeping, If your 
` Haye People will change 
“Suny Your father a y trust in the gods, saa 
r any pain on your 


anything. . A cynic 
res, as he listened 
parted from her aunt 
“Cart started, 


lug 
hee 


h. his daughter. 
charge of the 
ey from him. 


were few. It had a platform, 
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Subarna sat, with head bent down. The life with 
which she had been familiar was ending today. 
An unknown future awaited her. She did not 
want to look anybody in the face, Her breast 
heaved with suppressed sobs. Her father was her 
sole refuge now, but him she did not know. She 
had never even heard him spoken of by her own 
mother. Her mother and sister-in-law had men- 
tioned him frequently, but in such terms that 
Subarna had not learnt either to love or to esteem 
him. She had heard that her father was not a 
good man, that he did not walk the way of the 

righteous. She did not know what he intended to 

do with her. But whatever his intentions, she 

would have to submit to them. She had no 

other option, as- her husband’s doors had been 

shut against her for ever. 

They had a long journey by boat, This 
kind of travel was nothing new to her, so she 
did not even want to look around. Besides, the 
terrible aspect of the Bhairabi only gaye rise 
to a feeling of dread in her mind. She was 
feeling sad enough, as it was, so she spread 
a mat inside and laid herself down on it. 
After a while, she fell asleep. Pratul sat at the 
same place, throughout the journey. Thoughts 
crowded into his mind from every direction and 
he did not know what to decide. 


After a long while, they reached their 
destination, which was a village containing a 
railway station. They had to wait another hour 
here for the Calcutta train. Getting down from 
their boat, they hired two carts for their luggage 
and themselves, as the railway station was 
situated ata distance from the river. Before 
starting for the station Pratul asked Subarna 
if she was hungry. In that case, she could 
have something from the sweetmeat shop 

ose by. s 
a ‘No. father,” said Subarna, “I am not at all 
hungry.” So they started for the railway 

ation. WEGE 
a isa had neyer been in a train, She had 
not even seen a train ever. The few years of 
her young life had been spent in the two 
villages—Jamral and Bhatgram. She had to go 
from the one to the other in boats. So she 
had never had any occasion for travelling by. 


trains. . A 
It was a small village station, and passengers 

covered with red 

gravel, and a few tin sheds. Even this looked 

strangely beautiful to Subarna. “Good heavens,” 

she thought, “what a crowd! I wonder where 

they are going. And what an uproar! at 

was that man in a turban? How strangely 

was speaking. Was that Hindi?” Sub 

never even heard the Hindi, l 

who was that woman with 

wife. What a funny way of 

with such tucks in front 

masculine to Subarna, anc 

her lips. Pratul was busy 
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of the luggage. He had, also a 
to Calcutta. After finishing a 
sat down by Subarna. She 
was still staring at the upcountry E 
“From which land does she come, fa ? 
“she asked, as soon as she saw Pratul.. one 

Praiulchandra smiled at the question, a 
Hayen’t you ever seen a Hindusthani mn 
he said. “Well, let us reach Calcutta, then y u 
will see all kinds of people that live in this 
world.” 

‘Subarna’s eyes 


and disposing 
wire to send 
these, he came and 


glowed with pleasure. 


Hitherto an iron-load had seemed to rest on 
her mind. She had even forgotten to smile. 


Many years age, she had once laughed aloud, 


in her husband’s house She still remembered 
the furious flood of abuse that greeted her 
laugh. “Have you ever seen a gentlewoman 


showing her teeth like this?” her mother-in-law 
had shrieked at her. “You are braying like a 
donkey. What sort of a mother have you got? 
Didn’t she ever teach you how to behave? If 
you again hare your teeth like that, I shall 
knock them out all.” After that, Subarna had never 
smiled again. Not that she had very many 
occasions for doing so, Her mother-in-law and 
sister-in-law took good care of that. 

Her heart was trembling with fear now, as 
she was standing on the threshold of a new 
life. Still, she could not but feel that the load 
on her mind had become much less heavy. 
Her father was a serious person, but he 
answered her, whenever she asked a question, 
Tf she laughed, he never threatened to knock 


out ber teeth for that. She hoped that she would 
lose all feelings of fear and diffidence about him 
after a while, if they stayed together, i 
The train was seen advancing towards them. 
So she kad to go by this? Her heart seemed 
to freeze with fear, as- she looked at the huge 
won monster. She had neyer seen such a thing. 
She neyer knew- that a vehicle could move so 
Sorma r A 
ae ta shook her by the arm and cri 
What are you gaping at? Get in ab ae 
It Stops only for three minutes here.” ; 
Subarna came to herself and ran 
her father, Each car looked full to 
Where were they to get in ? The t 
only three minutes, Alas, alas ! 
SEEDS ae to En in this time, 
ather pulled oper i 
compartment and said, “Get ae oe R e 
got m somehow with his Raion ess 
egan throwing in their 
ubarna was suffocating 
dismay. Oh God, what was oo 
The wretched coolies i ee pape? 
not let Pratul enter. , 
Subarna was the 
the rest being mal 


along with 
oyerftowing, 
rain stopped 
they would 


é e passengers, O 
= gomg to happen to her, if, nae a 
father was left behind ? ex 


‘Let the child li 
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But at last the suspense was over, P 
after pushing a coolie voilently ont A pat j FE 
train started the same minute IS yy 
ran along the platform, shouting for their 2 
Pratul gave them whatever they Wanted Money f z 
haggling over it. He was too: busy then” Titig P 
of such small matters. : to tint} = 

The compartment was only half full. y 
the benches were full, on the third there wa 
one old gentleman, lying down. As an 
saw Subarna getting in, he sat up and gather 
together his bedding, made room for her oe 
down Subarna sat down, but she remained sik- 
and motionless like a statue as long as her fik 
did not come in. 


at night.” T 
Subarna now felt more at ease Tel 
old man asked Pratul, “Are you going to Calcuta 
Sir?” 

“Yes”, replied Pratulchandra, The old ma 
perhaps wanted to continue the conversation, ta 
Pratul was not a talkative person. He spoke vet f 
little even with acquaintances, while before bat J 
gers he was totally dumb. So replying ka 
old man in a monosyllable he turned his a { 
him, and stared out of the window. He Se 
in this position for nearly two iun, Fal 
moving. Once only he turned to i a Yal 
said, “If you are feeling hungry, te a 
had only a hasty breakfast in the mom R wt 

But Subarna did nes esd au i thrill li ' 
forgotten hunger and thirst in windi f - 
Mane at a new world. She leant is iip e be 
gazing with all her soul in her a 
heard ‘of the world, but had ihe 
little of it. Only two small village’ 
the terrible, these comprised her W se 
not know that such a vast place irang y be 
She did not know that it was 80 oe aD 4 
ful. Her heart filled with amazem® tore het 
tion. She wondered what else was 
see. ide 8 

The train stopped at ways? yh 

Mioa amazement ere apaci 
of people, and what a din! 
ione ‘understanding fully that 
world, but life as well was vas 


as old fellow passenger was E 
another opportunity to speas: 
£ ae ees she mi 


J sit on the other bench, it is half 
an 
r a and went away to the 


; t up WAY : 

z this he sp moved away, thus leaving 

xe oh pr Gabarna to lie down. She did 
asleep. ee oe 

“a was S ey a end of their journey. 

hey were ae a distance the whole sky lit 

I. pe cold 52° Jow from hundreds of lights of the 

Bs fap vith, the was like the waving aloft of a 


grapo è Pratul pushed Subarna and said, 

y there now.” ) 

‘ She looked out with 
Whence came such a 

jaran such noise? She felt rather 

and such ` 

scl i, Vhat is this, father ?” she asked. 

3 E at is the Howrah station,” said her father. 

ere is plen f ye pt it very big? 


we are nearly , 1 
ubarna got UP hastily. 
saill laden with sleep. 


imbs abiti “ghana looked at it agape. She had never 
age til te iramed of anything so vast. She could not 
à kive her own eyes and ears. Was she going 

‘| plein such a place? How many people of 


fr village had seen such a sight, she wondered. 
Ife ever went back to Jamral, she would tell 
eybody about this and make them stare with 
y 
er She began to feel proud at the mere 
cipation. 
i But as the train came to a stop by the plat- 
tim, she felt her limbs shaking with fear. So 
ali bad to get down amidst this sea of people. 
edd not know where she was to be carried 
1) y. She felt her ears going deaf. 
Yin Ea looked at her face and could understand 
ai Don't he on in her heart. He smiled and 
e afraid. Let the porters take out 


I) be higong 

i}. Weeage first, then 

‘Sn tange for alan We shall get down. There 
Ty etna sat crouch 


by Te Porters 


e old m 
rsation, ba 
e spoke ven || 


ook his daughter by the 
eel nie Ou the train. x 
nul 5 ieee sreely, walle She clung 
ae oy a Gesperation. “Why do you 


ed her father, 


ons if Cutt: “You must 
atona  Syp 89 to R h. Afterwards you may 
bat a | » even,” 
ga yb om an She knew that the 
) ' er TONE ibs lived in England. 
ik Es ‘edge did not go. But 
7 tee Sie, abe evil thereof. -She 
ae j the thingy, Egland, o think about her 
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car,” he told her; “you will see, how fast it goes.” 

Subarna was looking all round her With eyes 
full of wonder. Her eyes had never beheld such 
Strange and wonderful sights before. When the 
tax! came to a stop before the house in which 
Pratulchandra had his rooms, Subarna still felt : 
disinclined to get down. 

The house was a three-storied one. The 
ground floor and the first floor were occupied by 
the lodgers. On the second floor, there were only 
two rooms and there was no kitchen, For this E 
teen) the second fonr remain without a tenant 
or the greater part of the year, as a fami - 
not do sihoda kitchen, eee 

Pratul had wired te the manager of the lodging 
house, to get these rooms for him. He could “not 
live on the first floor with the other lodcers as 
Subarna was with him. . But if would be difficult 
and very expensive to hire a separate house and 
have an establishment for themselves. These two 
rooms would suit him perfectly. He could remain 
aloof, yet have all the advantages of the lodging 
house. : 

The manager had at once engaged the rooms 
on getting Pratul’s wire. Pratul climbed up to 
the second floor and saw that all his furniture 
and things had been moyed into the larger of the 
two rooms. The smaller room, too, was not empty. 
There was a small bedstead and a clothes-horze 
there. Both these pieces of furniture were new: 
Most of the lodgers were asleep by this time, a 
few had gone out to enjoy the theatre or the 
cinema. The manager, the cook and the servants 
welcomed Pratul and Subarna. 

“T have bought these two things for your 
daughter,” said the manager. “Else the child 
would haye been put to much inconvenience.” 

Subarna started at hearing herself referred to 
as the child. She had long since forgotten that 
she was a child. 

“You have done quite right,” said Pratul. “I 
forgot to tell about these. But you must not sit 
up any more for us. Go and lie down. The 
servants will see to our needs.” 

The manager went down. The servants 
untied their beddings and made up the beds in 
the two rooms, Then the servant and the cook 
brought their supper upstairs. They spread small 
carpets on the floor, and arranged the dishes and 
glasses of water nicely in front of them. Then 
they remained waiting. pegs ae 

Subarna had forgotten long ago what it was 
to be waited upon. She felt very glad, yet shy, 


at the same time. Was her future life going to 
be like this? She wondered. i 


(To be continued) 


— 


| NDIA, from Himalaya to Comorin, is 
| | divided on the West between plain and 
plateau by the hills that flank the 
4 Tapti and Nerbuda. These hills, —the 
| Vindhyas, Mahadeos and Satpuras,—are- still 
| partly covered with remains of the ancient 
| forests that once made them so impassable a 
ij barrier that, north and south, the Aryan and 
1 
H 


Dravidian nations grew together almost wholly 
ignorant of one another. 
Their denseness in those days provided 
a quiet retreats for Rishis and ascetics of every 
i kind, and they have also been in every age 
H the sanctuary of races driven by more highly 
il cultured rivals from the fertile plains. ‘The 
i stories of the Epics and Puranas speak of 
ji these forests as the lair of Rakshasas, who 
| often grievously harassed the saints at prayer 
| and sacrifice. Although we think of Rakshasas 
as demons, in those times at least they were 
te looked upon as wholly physical in their nature, 
i though often with strange powers and bestial 
au in their form. 
Who, then, were these Rakshasas ? It 
seems more than likel 


€ comparative ease 
an heroes 


ably ancestors of those 
whose life and customs 
removed from primeval 


the scientific S on these lonely hills, 


5 er of 3 
to time, found ao of 5, from time 


hands of these ancient men. In Bae 
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Mirzapur great numbers h 
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of Bengal. These may well be the descendants 


- being typical and most clearly # 


COO in PUBIC BEMaifOOasul Kgirecokeiorpiajidea possible 


in sandy gravel, at times with Doti 
skeletons, and in many parts of Indi i 
are common, though I do not know p 
specimens hitherto published from the Be 
District of the Central Provinces. 

Come with me into that district, Crosse f 
by the Tapti Valley, with its still-denseh 
wooded banks in the heart of the Sato | 
Range, it is still known as one of the my} 
backward tracts in India. A great pat ¢ 
the people are Gonds, an interesting al 
picturesque race, who speak a Dravida 
tongue allied to Tamil, and education ayy 
from the larger centres is a thing unknow 
A yet earlier racial stratum survives in th 
Korku folk, whose language is of the primitive 
Munda family, known also among the Santals f 


TY an) f 


of the lost Neolithic people of Central Jn 

In the midst of these forest areas i i | 
sacred place known as Baraling, on ik 
twelve lingams cut in the rock here i 
the River Tapti. If you climb the steep 7 
at whose foot the temples nestle, and ve ret 
Korku “devasthan” on the summit, | isf 
smeared rock, surrounded by five a o 
with a yellow banner flying Oren KA 
will come on the northern side to 2 l 
looking down upon the G 
Chichthana. This ridge is ab 
long and some 30 wide, and aln l 
trees. core of te Siih 


ad 4 
| 
se 


implements, apparently ; 
lying on the surface of the oe si 
some fifty which showed distinti Jes 
human workmanship, picket 


an hour, I select sixteen for illus 


so 


of 
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themselves, but it is a pity they cannot be 
reproduced in colour, for some of them, made 
of local stones, are of great beauty. Their 
hues range from a chacolete striped in fawn, 
through salmon to a lovely veined pink, and 
several are struck from colourless transparent 
stones and seem cut in glass or crystal. - 
The sizes of these implements range from 
13 mms. to 46 mms, so they are all small, 
and some may even come within the category 
of the “pigmy flints,’ so long a mystery to 
pre-archæologists. A few seem to be arrow- 
heads, several may be knives or scrapers, and 
others may well have been the tecth of seythes. 
The material is such as may be found here 
and there outcropping from the grey “primary” 
rock of the local hills, or may be picked up 
among the rounded pebbles of the river bed. 
Many discarded chips from the “factory” of 
olden days may still be seen lying here and 
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THE LADY IRWIN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


By Mrs. H. RUSTOMJI FARIDOONJI 
Honorary Secretary 
AND 
Mrs. HANNAH SEN 
Directress of the Institution 


; A Barer History 

Ee Lady’ Inwin College represents a distinc- 
iye contribution to educational thought on 
; the part of Indian women, It owes its 
Pa Sent first started in Delhi 

a econd All-India Women’s C 
in 1928, a movem i i pome 
RN ami ent which was a paeetical 
nteres 


the real and intelliger 

; i € gent 

Soy site Conference in all matters affecting 
women a children. Out of the welter of 
ithe S and . resolutions there emerged the All 
h ja anen s Education Fund Association, a 
a Gaede ees Workers with a @ierminaio, 
ai cee . and relate it to the needs 


the first Presid ady Irwin was 


i sident of this A oi 
ustomji Faridoonji its Hon ns ociation and Mrs, 


e Association w ny Secretary, 
XXI of 1860 in May opos mrad under Act 


Annual Meeting in Jan 9 and at its first 
All-India Committee of nE appointed an 


each of the provinces and Eee of parts from 


into the several the Padian 
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there on the ridge. Perhaps Rh 
home of a family, high aboy 
uncertain floods and easily 
the tigers and leopards that 
hills today. 
About two miles from this 5 ot 
the large village of Khedi So ‘ 
picked up two worked flints from a i 
of a ploughed field. These may be of $ 
date, though the technique of strikin k 
inferior. 1 illustrate one of these also that 
comparison with those of the Baraling tp i a 
There must surely be an immense athe elle 
that amateurs, even during a casual walk, af ugh its 
picnic in the country of this ancient Jand, c i Hygiene 
do to increase our knowledge of its past. | 
is partly in the hope of stimulating some s 
research work that this ‘contribution has be 
sent for publication. / 
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women’s education 
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education which will suit the 1e 4 
careiu 


and W 
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5 
embodying a 
research in Home Science, 
and Experimental Psychology, 
out of which an endowment 
of 221/. lacs was required. 
full enquiry took some ti 
meeting of the Association 
about two months before 
India. What was worse, 5002 
the economic conditions 
bad that in spite of a i 
of two lacs of rupees froi ful 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad he ie 

to four and a half lacs Cas 

original scheme, with its yar odifieh 
therefore, to be considerably 2i 
decided that training in d the me 
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aqtest Agcy T, 5 
‘ romised the greatest | iea a of Needlework, the Home Course syllabus includes 
pild, Pould be taken up immec oy Elementary Anatomy and Physiology Dietetics. 
and al the Governing e ue Hygiene ye Aid, Home Nursing, Mothereraft, 
= November 1932 in spite jugenics, Gardening, Book-keen} Waren | 
ge in : 5 ; g, Book-keepi 7 

n can The college was formally u ping, Civics and 
th tbe Miis Ẹxcellency the Viceroy in March 
ead by BO i 
vee 
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AIMS AND IDEALS 


ovides courses of studies in 
The college. por fundamen tal step towards 
Pandian woman to liberate the power 
eein her home, to add the beauty of 
iiome and, conserving the best in 
Aling site filan tradition, to raise socicty 3 a heals 
ense aum ler level of life and thought. Tt seeks 
wl twh its trained teachers to carry the message 
ual walk y ffiene and the Science of Living to every 
i Fan ine and village in India. The method 
Its past. | 


o some sif gi | eae Cookery class 
on has be} | Ai 


me 
bling t 


Child Psychology. But the Teachers’ Course is 
still more comprehensive and higher in standard, 
for it has a place reserved for the Sciences— 
Physics and Chemistry, pure and applied, Bio- 
chemistry and Biology. 

These courses lay a strong emphasis on 
practical and laboratory work, and include visits 
to places and institutions of educative value. 
The practical side of the training is further 
developed, and a sense of responsibility aroused 
by the series of House Duties assigned to 
students in rotation, which entrusts to their care 
the entire management of the institution. Most 
of the visitors to the college haye admired this 


Expe i 
Petimental work in applied Science 


Ger trained teachers on their 
es in provinces will train the 
e simple rudiments of 


va 
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hels ane thus carry on 
ty eo $ p ol new teachers as 
EY h urse and u ege right up to the 
uin geting fop S introduce this most 

Sils, r Women jn the education 
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sel 


Ty 
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Studi 
: cars a wide range 
Aig “Beciay Patti for: eg ¢ for the efficient 
Sachers? m home and civic 
atts with a year’s ‘ 
Me Arran Home to sychology, runs unique and useful feature. The Dean 
Yi die moth Specifically S of one year and Department of Home Economics © the 
fy Hon ers, to meet the needs State College, during her shorti 
Cooker the usual remarked that she had -nowhere 
Nun dy Domestic Science practical side of Home Science 
Y, Housewifery and out with such thoroughness. — 
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music and dancing also 


The twin arts of ne lso 
recognition. For 


receive their due share of 1 € 
among the optional subjects are Indian music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and classical 
Indian dancing. The success of this section 1S 
guaranteed by the active co-operation and 
financial support ofthe Delhi Women’s Lengue, 
the Local Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Already several trophies have been 
won at inter-collègiate competitions. Indian 
Painting, Shorthand and Typing are also taught. 

Believing that no system of education would 
be complete and no syllabus of studies adequate, 
without some degree of physical culture, the 
college encourages the playing of games. Tennis, 
Badminton and Basket Ball are among the 
favourite forms of exercise. A swimming bath, 
attached to the premises, offers another enjoyable 
recreation. The Games Committee of the 
Students’ Union keeps alive this ardent interest 


Students Gardening 


through tournament 
nts and challenges t 
ve . . o : 
Collee Periodical Medical examinations one 
t ping of health record cards give added 


Importance ; 
a to the health and well-being of the 


Tar Burnpixa 
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families differing in size : 
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the practical needs of the cott abor 
women will learn 
arts in terms 


life. 
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n to evaluate all’ 
of the requirements of 1 
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A PLEA | 
This new outlook on education, this bam js 


evidenced by the oft-repeated 
was once again passed at its 
Calcutta. | 
“This Conference feels that there ought tol 

a re-orientation of the entire system 0 

in this country and is of opinion that erat j 
and private institutions should introduc vgn 
training immediately in schools and cokes 


SRAN fession 
By far the most important i 


shadowed in the term “vocationa ig a 
wife, mother and home-builder. I 
that over 99 per cent of women 
for centuries and which more va Ang 
of them in India pursue today. ingful 3 
to re-orientate education into a meam “of l 


must take into account the rea Ei Jo 
practical requirements. F ro. advances but 


the cry that female education 


and that the percentage of , fem nale 
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political parties to 
need for reform of 
On many of -these 
although we differ widely 
to the remedies required. 
deal with is Sir Oswald’s 
bject about which he would 
fomething at first hand, after 
: » Staying z ian homes and 
O RR rough Indian eyes. 
ald oan É oe a to India, if was to me that 
ation Sonal letters of introduction 

l ndians, and he asked me 
let, but Left. Wi the fact that he was not 
att t ing Labour, and he then 
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can help this Institution if they 
Patron pays Rs. 20,000, a Vice-Patron Rs. 10,000, ` 
a Life Fellow Rs. 500 and a Life Member 
Rs. 100. Besides that, there are Annual Fellows 
paying Rs. 25 a year and Members paying the 
nominal sum of Rs. 5 a year, The United 
Provinces has. contributed over Rs. 40,000. for 
the work of this college and the Governing Body 
appeal to educated Bengal which is in the 
forefront of all national causes to help this 
cause of Women’s education. 


desired. A 


_ Communicated by Mrs. S. C. Mukheriee, Hon. 
Secretary, All-India Women’s Conference. 


w 


that freedom and the 
is the right of all peoples. 
SELF-DETERMINATION R 

We fought a war for the self-determination of 
small nations. Indians ask why that self-determina- 
tion should only apply in Europe and not in Asia. 
They are as much entitled to self-determination as 
is Belgium, ‘or as, we’ aré. They: had ‘a civilization + 
and culture-while our ancestors .wére running about. 
in their birthday suits decorated with woad. ae 

Sir Oswald says it is our right to remain and 
govern because India owes everything to British 
tule. That is one of those sweeping statements so 
easy to’ make, but without any shadow of foundation 
in truth. He says it is our duty to remain and 
govern “India -because the withdrawl of British 
authority would result in a collapse into chaos and 
bloodshed. This is not the Left-Wing Labour point 
of view, but the Right-Wing Tory die-hard point 
of view. lt is interesting to note that, speaking 
broadly, there has been much less chaos and 
bloodshed in the Indian States governed by Indian 
Princes than in British India under our rule—or, 
one might say, in Fascist Berlin and Vienna. 

Sir Oswald says we possess today more effective 
and more humane instruments for the maintenance 
of law and order than in the past. Presumably 
Sir Oswald refers to our resort to bombing from 
eroplanes. All other civilized nations have expressed. 
their willingness at Geneva to abandon this bomi 
from the air. We alone persist in our right to € 
so. We alone stand in the way of a co 
which would put an end to it everywh 
Sir Oswald considers _bombin from E7 
humane instrument, the Indians fie ano: 

Sir Oswald states that. it is g 
to suppose that our authority is 
mass of the Indian population. 
view, it shows under what 
himself is labouring. When Si 
India, b advised him to- 


right: to govern themselves 
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m letters of introduction. 


to whom I gave hir el 
In that way he would have more chance of realizing 


their point of view. Indians are very suspicious of 
friends of Indian freedom whose headquarters is at 
Government House and who, naturally, are supposed 
to share the “ official” views. Yet throughout the 

Oswald and his wife 


homes, 


length and breadth of India Sir 
| were mainly the guests of the Governors, by whom, 
ly no doubt, he was informed that the mass of the Indian 
| population are quite happy with our government. 
| Sir Oswald goes on to say that our authority 1s 
i challenged only by a small class who at every oppor- 


tunity themselves oppress the Indian masses. That 
again is as untrue as it 1s sweeping. But it interests 
me to recollect that it was to members of this small 
class,” who challenge our right to rule them in India, 
that Sir Oswald was anxious to have letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation from me. 

i) Sir Oswald told his audience that 250 different 
| languages and dialects are spoken in India. Quite 
| true. But how many are spoken in this country ? 
Tf the census were taken in this country by the same 
method as is employed in India, every French, German, 
Spanish or other visitor who happened to be in this 
country at the time the census was taken would go 
to swell the number of different languages spoken ‘in 
this country. The fact really is that, although 
according to the last census, there were some 995 
languages spoken in the Indian Empire, Hindustani 
alone is spoken by over 120,000,000 people; Bengali 
by well over 50,000,000; Punjabi by nearly 25 000,000 
and Tamil by over 20,000,000 people. These’ ficures 
are all to be found in the Abstraéts of Tables giving 
ne Main pauses of the Census of the Indian Empire 
ia ees and published in Command Paper No. 


g ; RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 


Sir Oswald is also worried by i 
: { _ by the fact that 
is “rent by every kind of racial’ and Ae dme 
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An Experiment in Religi 
gious Educati 
Gokhale Memorial Girls’ Schon pee 


By A. MARGARET BARR, M. A. (Camb) 
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ence.” Of course, there are ee 
Practically every known religion $s religions in Tye 
Indeed, Christianity was in India To eresented i : 
in this country, and it has continued $ Ore j 
But let us face the real point about a i 
of religions. The population of Indi : 
350 millions of people. But of this a 
are Hindus. Nearly 80 millions are M i 
13 millions Buddhists. And about gims; 
Christians. These figures also are” milli 
Command Paper I have referred to, Erven 
Sir Oswald went on to say that 


suggested by the Government’s Wh 


c ; 
PAETE g 
1s greal 


Indians at all, but to retain the whole real power, hf 20 
a series of safe-xuards,-in Whitehall. E 

I sce that Sir Oswald goes on to say thatit 
strong hand of the British Government was neces} © 
in India, and one of the reasons he gives for theif? 
the necessity for extended irrigation. Is Sir Osi 
not aware, even after his journeys from Govemmat 


other subjects as 
it is little wonder that the elector 
country has turned them down 60 


ate throughout Ù 
decisively. 


; + truictiol 
schools have been started for religious. ins ob 
which the children from the pi 1 \fter tne 
certain stated periods each 7 a 
attention to the principles Koo 
he adds, “The main aim of the 5° oth 
education is to give religion 1s 


the life of the child, and to aid in 
pupil high ideals of character 
Then 5 


„on the next page 3° 
by religion, distinguishing 1 jon 0 
and dogma, and adds, “The functie be 
of religious education, then, m to bui 
the pupils in rituals and dogmas a 
So far so good. I agree. BU a 
to be an inconsistency here ae 
The writer rightly recognize? i 
ritual or dogma, and wants to £ 
place in the life of the cM? 


ing it back the 

a s¢ bring 1t back to 
ild” MET Te: For that, and noth- 
ig everyaay “Jegitimate place.” I dis- 
~ of the whole idea of 
teachers for religious 
be specially qe 
Tat aties or Science 

each Mathematics or Scienc 
to icult subject. ; „But they 
for s st alone 
<] teachers for that subject 4 t 
eee enough to have such a 
o should at least be at the same 
Mathematics or Sanskrit teacher) a 
ike the + school staff. If we 


pe 

gi u the latter part of the article L am again 
semplete agreement. Here the writer pleads for 
4 ily developed but non-sectarian programme 
i veil education in our public schools,” which 
sieht succeed in promoting wide-spread respect 
youth for the social valucs of all religions”... a 
gm which would “provide children with adequate 
el defnite instruction in right living” both as 
lriduals and as social units. I entirely agree, but 
| bliere profoundly that to set up special schools 
e purpose is the surest way of defeating that 
aie 

the experiment which is 


idia has ey fe fate at the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ School 

s the experiment was only started 

informe! @ rie » It is impossible as yet to speak 

be on I tine ut the utmost tentativeness, or to do 
rroughout m plain what we are trying to do. 

ely. School A open to Indian girls irrespective 

af And though in practice this 


hristina m indus, Brahmos, Muslims and 
ing in a teory there is nothing to prevent 
adition representatives of all the 
The problem as it stands, 
difficult; and for some 
ave felt that the girls 
5 orm of religious instruction, 
5 completely gcowtse, that any form of sec- 
y out of the question. 
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Last November the writer of this article came to 
the school for the express purpose of trying to work 
out an experiment in religious education on univer- 
salist lines, in addition to teaching English to some 


of the senior girls, and being in charge of the 
Boarding house. _ 


The aim of the experiment is to 
religion in some sort of perspective, to fill in the 
gaps in the girls’ knowledge by giving them some 
information concerning faiths other than the one in 
which they have been brought up, to give them some 
understanding and appreciation of the social values 
taught by all religions, and above all to open their 
eyes to the fact that the religions of the world at 
their best do not conflict with one another but agree, 
at any rate on fundamental issues, ; 


The method adopted is as follows: The Juniors 
are given just stories of one kind and another—myths, 
parables, legends, incidents in the lives of great 
religious leaders,—any stories, in short, ancient or 
modern, true or legendary, which have any sort of 
moral or religious value. The Middle School girls 
are given outlines of the lives of the founders of the 
histori religions and the main points in their 
teaching,—Zoroaster, Moses, Laotse, BEANA Confucius, 
Christ, Muhammad. And with the Senior girls is 
attempted the more difficult task of studying. the 
world’s great religious books and comparing the 
teaching that is found in them, selecting for mem- 
orizing purposes such texts and short passages as are 
most famous for their beauty or universality. 


Let me remind readers once again that this 
experiment is still in its very early infancy. It will 
be impossible to assesss justly its success or failure 
for some years to come—not indeed until the children 
now in the First Form shall have reached the top of 
the school, having passed through all stages of the 
experiment. That these girls will. emerge with a 
finer sense, of honour and morality, with higher 
ideals of citizenship and service, with a broadminded 
and tolerant attitude towards all forms of religious 
faith, and with a sincere desire to vindicate in their 
own experience the universal truths which are taught 
by them all,—that, in short, religion will for them 
have been given its “legitimate place”,—this we dare 
not assert, but this and nothing less than this is our 


hope and aim. | 


put the history of 


ttle se Passion is a precious treasure ; the feeble hearts of the majority of mankind 
1 $ PAS TMi: E 

Happy the generation upon which stern necessity imposes a high- 

simple and comprehensible to all, campels all the other ideas of 
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Tagore on ‘Man’ 
Tn an illuminating paper, in Visva-Bharata 
News Rabindranath Tagore writes : 


fii Man's endeavour strives from one 1 
another. It is only when his enquiries 
individual inclinations that his science is founded on 
universal knowledge. It is only when‘his efforts take 


| nature towards 
i 
| 
i 
(i him beyond all personal interests and the inertia of 
Y 


go beyond 


customary habit that he becomes fàyąasrH? a world- 


worker. It is only when his love transcends his 
} self-seeking that man becomesa Mahatma—a great 
soul—through his relationship with all creatures. One 
nature of man obscures him, the other gives freedom. 
i The astronomer observed that a planet had deviated 
from its orbit. He asserted with conviction that it 
was due to the attraction of some other unseen plant. 
It was observed that the mind of man also did not 
move along the course prescribed by its nature for the 
| preservation of life. It deviated towards the uncertain, 
Í towards the transcendent. This led man te imagine the 
i realm of.the spirit. He asserted that commands came 
I from there, it was there that his centre of being lay. 


Men wrangle and fight to decide who it is that presides 
over that realm, Whoever He may be and whatever 
name we might give to Him, He did not let man 
within the limits of animal life. 

he sea becomes restless. There is the continual 
ebb and. flow of the tides, The restlessness of the sea 
would by itself prove the attraction of the moon, even 
if that | remained invisible. Even the new-born babe 
knows instinctively that the hunger which indubitably is 
Hagin ha; an arci thai is Teal also in the external 

: Man's lifelong efforts i 

to. things which ag Tarea ave often been directed 
his immediate physical needs. 
leads him on to the paths of 
sake of self-preservation, but for t 


rest 


enotne that 


im it has been  said—yeq Bevcation. pet 
ley, is His name: His truth is in his ` 
ex ion. Itis the same att 


with the nature of man : it 
The creature 
outside, the 


reveals itself by pouri and crossing 


Even the Savage in his o 
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` to promote personal contacts: 


nT Gia Kan | Cesar Hatin, r should exist in 
lying America as’ wit ee ath America: 


} wrk 

a cane pap 

A the civil 

fn pub 

on a bed of thorns, some hanging wi Ff coptes 

towards a raging fire. They dea iv a toy ie pena 
superiority, their saintliness, only becaisein jdi do 
unnatural. In the modern European cote aii’ 
there are people who glory in facing wie Unless 

hardship which are called breaking records Non perary, l 
these they perform in order to glorify urani ‘al i 

The peacock feels proud in being a peacock ferg Gwen 

animals exalt in the success of their ferocity, But Wel Copyright 

prides that in his exaggerations he is more real ta “44, and p 
his normal reality. Peeived! 

nes With a 

“eso amer 


"headquarter 
macular 
published i 


South America and India 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose offers a few valu 
suggestions for the establishment of cali 
contact between India and Latin Amerial 
India and the World. He writes: | 

South America, according to the South Amei 
Handbook, is one-half the area of the whole Bits} ln 
Empire, and in 1931, despite the crisis, these Rupa} cse them, c 
did the equivalent of about £612,000,000 of ioe Ware sent 


trade, with a difference of about £120,000,00 in fui Me 
of their exports over imports. $ p(k | (nA 

Now it happens that what India produces) Mien B 
bought by South America from other third a wil “ae 
England and the United States. We ue fa Wty o a 
establish direct contacts and sell our arie ildi P 
America, who will benefit a reduction in pl a" sh 


of leaving all the benefit to the intermediaries: 


A friend from Cuba suggested to me on al 


things, that a ship as a_ floating out 
should be sent by us to visit Central aie ite 
can countries. This should interest ‘A s 
each harbour contacts would be es 


the S. S. India. id be S 
Besides, in our leading cities there ppe fhe 
of each of the South American Repubie gt a foti 
is honorary he should be an in ee informal? 
This would greatly help to facilita p 
further connections. h America 4 f 
We should distribute in Sout ns about In 
in Spanish with data and® illustration” iew plat, 


In order to co-operate wit igh a Set 
expansion, this Review will pu countri 
devoted to each one of thes? fati 


isolation between ourselves ant ie 

of the Latin race must not contin ar 
‘The first steps in order to o 

America and India closer to Ga th 
(1) Study of Spanish. Al o 

speak Spanish with the exceptiot m 

in Brazil and French in Haiti. 

with English nevertheless. 
(2) Exchange of pro 


t prin 7 


tude 
nd S 
fessors @ Ss 


ful 
B) Travelling in these beautifie 
4) More information abou 


ot : oil and cacao from 
in in turn: ol j 
and, ENO coffee from Colombia, 
fi 
er fro 


ary of Calcutta 


Datta tells us in the 
libraries of most of 


e Imperial Libr 
Mohan 
State 


Th 


there a number 
eiven to the libraries under 
a fine. Only the libraries in 
> the privilege. So Mr. Datta 
enjoy the privilege. So Mr. Datte 


ooks 


loaf ihe penauly 
Bef jain do not 
writes * 


library is made a copyright 
Unless 


7 ust necessarily be slow. For 
jier, its goi library, the only thing the 
raking it of adia has to do is to amend the Indian 

Nn Act Ill of 1914, on the lines of the Imperial 
“lhe provide for the accommodation of books thus 
. mh a little imagination, the Copyright Act can 

ded as to make the libraries at provincial 
} teso amen A 4 
} headquarters recipients of all books published in the 
wmacular or vernaculars of ie province, wherever 
i} piished in India, We will ma € our meaning clear 
mi} Ya example; many books in Tamil, Telegu and 
igi} Seayalam are published by the Baptist Mission Press 
Americ 

| Calcutta; they are sent to the Bengal Government 
__| air the Press and Book Registration Act ; the Bengal 
ath inet venment after a time either sends them to the 
whole Dnis 


hese Rupitie 
00 of fodi 
3000 is 


the Imperial 


If these books 
ic to s, they would have been of 
Woe. similarly with the Oriya books. 
unless there is pee, 
tries, 4 in the matter of exchange o 
a ‘a end their unless the British Parliament is willing to 
‘cles to Oy ofall. Copyright Act for having an additional 
Te inte) ihia: Ra Publications to be sent to India, we 
tes, 8 ieee have the Act of 1867 so amended as 
among igh a ook tribute we have been paying to 
bition of) 2 Move i ee years. Let the Government of 
1 South K he just maren and secure by amicable 
ess «ile believe Britain vets of India in the matter ; and 


" 5 iy i > 
shed ON YP Opery pi ie i not be ungenerous if the matter 


s Works 


the works of the late 

om The Insurance and 
a eros Interesting : 

2 Xi = 7 a 

ineral yp crations and discoveries regard- 

the Gas strewn over the pages 

the Ge cgical Survey of India” 

ological Survey of India.” 

'ScOvered the iron mines 

e Tae auchpir and Kalimati, 

ata kon and Steel works 

ava, TeS in ervice, he discovered 

l Phleng” and Jubbalpore, Darjeeling coal, 

The following articles 

the ext “Memoirs” and 

ent of hi 
Over India S researches and 


Ower Narbada Valley 
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2. Undescribed Fossil 
Hills (Vol. XIV, pt. 3). 

3. Notes on the History and Comparative Anatomy 
of the Extinct Carnivora (‘Geological Magazine, Vol. 
VII, 1880). oe 

4. Notes on Lighite near Rai ur, in- 
ces Hee: Vor XXVII, pt. 3). P senta e 

5. e anganese-Iron and Ma 
Jubbalpur (Records, Vol. XXI, pt. 3). sanese eSF 

6. The Darjeeling Coal between the Sisu and the 
Ramthi Drivers (Records, Vol. XXIII, pt. 4). 

7. On the Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Sikkhim (Records, Vol. XXIV, pt. 4). 

8. Note on Mahismati or Maheshvara on the 
Narmada (Proceeding, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


1933). 
its Tribes, 


Carnivora from the Sivalic 


9. Chhatisgar : Notes in 
Sects (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
LXI, pt. 1.) 

10. Note on Granite in the district of Tavoy and 
Mergui (Records, Vol. XXXVI, pt. 3). : 

II. Note on the Geology of a part of the 
Tenasserim Valley (Records, Vol. XXVI, pt. 4). 

12. The Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Mayurbhanj (Records, Vol. XXXI, pt. 3). 

13. The Geology and Mineral Resources of the 
Raipipla State. (Own Publication). ; 
Pramathanath was a social reformer and education- 
ist of the first rank. He was one of the founders of 
the National Council of Education in the wake of the 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal. He was sometime 
Rector of the Bengal Technical Institute founded at 
Jadavpur under the auspices of the above Council. 
Pramathanath was Secretary to the “Indian Society” 
în London, and advocated the cause of indigenous 
trade and industry long before the Swadeshi move- 
ment, since he could foresee that India’s economic 
salvation lay only in a proper industrialization and 
utilization of her enormous natural products in indige- 
nous industries. He published a book on Technical 
and Scientific Education in the year 1886, the 
suggestions contained wherein were responsible for 
the many important reforms carried out in the curricula 
of the Calcutta University. He was to a large extent 
responsible for the introduction of geology as a subject 
of study at the Presidency College, Calcutta, where 
he acted as a Professor for some time. He founded 
the “Indian Industrial Association” in 1891, and was 
elected its Secretary. He presided over the “Bengal 
Industrial Conference” in 1891, and was elected 
Chairman of the Reception Commitee of “Indian 
Industrial Conference” in 1906. He encouraged joint- 
stock enterprises among his countrymen and establi- 
shed the Rangpur Tobacco Company, and the India 
Prospecting Company. He established a sugar factory 
and operated twọ coal mines near Asansol in 1895. 

Pramathanath had an intense love for litera 
and maintained a keen interest in literature an 
philosophy all through his life. He has written several 
books in English as well as Bengali on Indian cal 
and social problems. His History of the C 
during British Rule (3 Vols.) is the m 
analysis of British rule in India. The fol 
some of his popular books : ~ x 

1. Sawaraj—Culture and 

2. Epochs of Civilization 
Some Present-day Supe! 
Essays and Lectures 
Survival of Hind 
Illusions of Ne: 


Castes, and 
Bengal, Vol. 


Political E 


Å 


o I the intelligentzia of our country when they 
\ t published. 

XT: Phe Root Cause of the wee er ee 

; j i odern Pr 55. 
National Education an Maer Pro E heims- 


aa 
| m e 
| 


| 2. 

| 3, The Economic Aspect o 
Reform Scheme. z 

4 nee ‘Give the People back. their Own. 

5, Degeneration—A World Problem. 

| 6. An Eastern View of Western Progress. 

7. Educational Reform in Bengal (1888). 


ili c 


Planned Economy 


ti While the Indians have been clamouring for 
E political and ‘economic Swaraj. for years, the 
Government of India has remained adamant and 
| stuck to the principles of a by-gone ‘age. 0 
Í Mr. E. E. James, M. L, A. writes of the Govern- 
H ment in The Indian Review : 


i It requires overhauling, in order to be more respon- 
# sive to the new conditions and more adaptable for the 
execution of the national planned policies which are 
being forced upon all countries. Thatis why, during the 
Budget debate, | tried to focus the attention of the 
legislature on this aspect of the matter, and to suggest 
changes that could and. should be made. forthwith. 
| The Government's attitude was a grudging and unwill- 
f ing recognition that something perhaps was required, 
| and.a passionate claim that everything they were doing 
| was right, Bureaucratic habits die hard, and it was 
I: not to be expected that suggestions for their change 
f would be readily accepted, But. the. modification of 
i the administrative machine. will be forced upon them, 
fi for the old-mechanism is no longer adequate. -: The 
f ‘trouble is) that ‘most of the. present members- of the 
| Yieroy s Executive Council are men who have- been 


trained in. their early days. in the 

T d prewar schools - of 
precio, free trade, low. tariffs and -unrestricted 
pneiyidyatsm. In 2 country -where economic nationa- 
li is liable to become exaggerated, -s i 
is a useful corrective, It should ea ora ude 
mitted entirely to dominate the p 
oie 5 wond, ~is; moving. fast and 
‘net, in-India, waiting on political 

mination of all the ‘countries pion Theiodeter- 
economy, to set their. people to 
cut. out unnecessary - import 


internal rather; than .u i : 5 
which cannot. be. anore rotational trade, ís a fact 


p tar EAS en Those who. are responsible 

ce Ppp ening in. other coun 

to forget i 

‘ erskoract aa e onomics of the days bef 
far, The nation.that i E 


= tion on the: lines sı government needs. adapta- 
ene erates P estesi uggested above, Externally. India 
1Əymateral. and- i 3 

- -Commonvwenth “is” -lateral agreements.. [f:the British 


and race. 
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& his explorations in Central Rag still 
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Civilization : 


important types of people, th 
idismiss for. the presentas ny culer 


~characterized..and .-establishe D j 
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correspondent writes from Chinas i 
Watchman and Herald of Health p M The Orien 


on the ve k 3 
dream of Dr. Sven Hedin, famo i SUS 
explorer, as he set it before pee dis 
the gee ot the 
Expedition for the regions of ; 
of the Chinese government. Saal Asia 
quarters at Kueihua, Suiyuan, on Nover a 
Dr. Hedin is setting out across Mong 
and Tihwa in Chinese Turkestan, 
toward Chuguchak, Nigyuan, 
westernmost borders, and 
the old 


Health from Sunshine i 
Much has” been said on the efficacy df% 
sun-shine. We take the followiig from i 
same. paper : { 
For growing babies, five minutes’ exposure tot 
sunlight» twice daily is. an excellent! practice, [ths 
been found that daily exposure in this way increas f istr 
the amount of phosphorus in the blood, and phospho: f idy. of t 
rus is'an essential element for growth. The amou Yles der 
of iron in the blood has been found to be incese f Sie, Wi 
after exposure to the sun’s rays for a time. 7 ral charact 
Sunlight is death to germs, Few germs can ‘i ao t 
stand the sun's rays for one hour. Sunlight is i thoup 
of benefit in the treatment’ of  : tuberculosis: 
invisible ultra-violet rays” are responsible 
of :certain skin diseases, chronic leg: ulcers, 
In the absence of natural sunlight, arti 
canbe utilized <in «the » treatment » 
tuberculosis. There are certain’ - o 


doctor. 


Z Gan ‘aii 
Contribution of the Kols to Indian OF. 


- We welcome publication of the 
The Dacca: University. Journal,’ 
Mr. P. K. Guha. It contains many 
on important cultural- toples. -<an 


—In-India the Indo-Aryans came vidian 
Tibeto- chine 


undas, .besides . the. co 


a much later date:when- 


these three peoples Arya, (Drax of cu 
ted in a most remarkable syn 7 


lex that it is difficult 
so close an thie lines of development ; 
isentagle © more and more apparent that the 
i becoming ie-hand-d in building up the 
d that the deeper substratum of this 
are Of Me found in the Kol apd Dravidian contri- 
ia | awe i €; n no less great. 
i S which has e aned roughly to west Bengal, 
Vols are n th-east Madras Presidency and the 
agpur, Nor but on linguistic, ethnic and other 
rovince’s mised that they were in India 
and at one time overran the 
lains from Western Himalaya 
in the west and to Bengal 
they were contiguous 
the Khmers and other 


ation from the currents ! 
mst have’ been almost impossible for them not to 
‘tne been profoundly influenced by the irresistible 


efficacy d 
from tk 


Be rents and 
y of the present-day Kol people and pa 

ty telps derived from k E S 
f ides, Wh 


k ae of Austro-Asiatic thought and culture 


fili ieee to trace it in ancient and medieval 


be incr 

mis can With 
nlight is 2 
The sate 


ae „ Anong “the fundamentals 


ik, a of -Hindu notions and 
A Er a ar neration; which is not an old Aryan 
fica sme] 5, as eveloped in comparatively recent 
rickets, 2} Sons and maps of Kol animistic origin. -Some 
electric 3c] bias, oe le current among primitive 
a COl C Ins 
ait Uk ee In ancient Eat pearls ale neve 
fae i. must have been Hinduized in Hindu 
m die R esends and traditions of a coun- 


€ But thorough investioat; 
esti 
into these\/question’, gation have not 


ofa fresh Ing 
0 made rapid 
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more powers to check the activities of insolvent Insur- 
ance companies and provision may be made for the 
inspection of the books of Accounts of the company 
by the Government Actuary in order to ascertain the 
real position. 

(4) There should be no exemption to foreign com=- 
panies with regard to deposit. 

(S). Non-Indian companies should be compelled to 
keep Separate account with regard to their Indian 
operations and also to make a separate valuation of 
their Indian business They should not be allowed to 
distribute bonus on their Indian business out of profits 
on business written outside the country. 

_ (6) s Every foreign company should be required to 
invest in India the reserve against their Indian policies. _ 

(7) The principal representatives of such foreign 
companies within this country must be Indian. iat 


“Local time” and “Standard time” 


The following appears in The Educational’ 
Review : i i 


- What generally goes by the name of “local time” 
is-the relative angular distance’ of the sun from the 
meridian of a place or locality. It may be either 
apparent or mean: “local time.” The reading of the 
sun-dial shows the apparent -solar “local times” of the 
locality in which the sun-dial is. If the “equation of. 
time” with its- proper sign be applied to the 
“local apparent solar : time” we. should get the 
“mean solar local time” of .the locality. The local 
time’ is different for different places on the earth, unless 
they are -exactly in the same longitude. In order to 
avoid this difficulty and to co-ordinate the activities of 
a-country, a standard time is adopted by the ruling, 
authority of the country. For example, in British India, 
the Government has adopted (from: the first day of 
January 1905) a standard time. for India as a whole, 
called the “India standard time” which is five h 
and thirty minutes ahead of Greenwich local í 
Railways and Telegraphs in India, are guided by ¢ } 
time which is truly.the ‘local time: of places 82°30! 
east of Greenwich Longitude. Similarly, each country 
adopts for convenience a “standard time which differs, 
by a constant amount of time from the “local time 
of some prominent place which possesses an obser- 
vatory whose meridian. is taken as the standard. There. 
is every likelihood of the Greenwich meridian being 
adopted asthe standard meridian for the whole world. 
To find the “local time “ of any place-from the standard 
time” of the country, the longitudinal difference of the 
meridian of the place and the standard meridian should 
be known and this difference converted into time at the 
rate of 15° per hour and 15S! per minute should be a 
added to or subtracted from the standard time, accordin 
as the place is to the east or to the west of th 
“standard meridian” of the country. yy 


> 


Conversely, “ the 
local mean time” derived from the reading of the sun 
dial and the application of the “equation of time” 
also be converted into the “standard? time 
country by applying to it the longitudinal 
between the meridian of the sun-dial and the sta 
meridian asin the previous case. 113k 
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-writes in The Bengal Co-operative Journal on the 
| sad plight of the jute cultivators : 


| A suitable home-industry in which the spare time 
i of the cultivators may. be profitably employed and 
f which is capable of universal adoption has yet to be 
| found, but there are many occupations which cultiva- 
tors all over the world actually follow in order to 
supplement their income. These are market gardening, 
fruitgrowing, rearing and catching of fish, poultry far- 
ming and dairying. These are, in fact, essential parts 
of farming, because apart from the addition they make 
to the cultivators income, they enable him to obtain 
without payment a considerable part of his food, 
l namely, fsh, milk, poultry and vegetables. The income 
l derived by the cultivators from these sources may be 
| small, if taken individually, but in the aggregate, for 
f he whole year, the amount is by no means negligible. 
ji lt is in respect of these subsidiary sources of in- 
|i come, so essentially important to the agriculturist, that 
| jute has done the greatest disservice. The disparity 
li 

4 

yi 

|! 


i between the price of jute and that of fish, milk, eggs 
i or vegetables was so great that it almost seemed a 
mean and niggardly thing to take the trouble of pro- 
ducing them or to offer them for sale, and, of course, 
the Jand attached to the cultivator’s homestead, where 
one would expect a kitchen garden, could be more 
profitably utilized for the growing of jute. 


This feeling grew and strengthened through the 
quarter of a century ending in 1929, the year when the 
crash came, until the idea was deeply imprinted on the 
minds of cultivators that one lost caste by selling fish 
eggs or poultry. In my discussions with these people, 
especially after the depression had set in, I had fre- 
quently to stress the fallacy that if a man did not lose 
caste by selling jute he could not lose it by selling 
fisk or eggs. Arguments are, however, of little avail 
i when deep-rooted prejudices hold the field, and it is 

f only the continued -suffering extending over ‘four lon 
years that is gradually altering the cultivator’s an le s 
vision. In the Sub-Division with which the Sate G 
Hi a a connected, faa has recently been sven 

el J al leader of the Musal i 
ooms creasing in the eae of mas 

n is waiting for a similar fatı i 
fetes a ilar fatwa from their 
sa Becipations B ee mee SE dered 

Nereis aor i; hA are not rare 

ere poor people belonging to this community, who 


are driven by pover i 
threatened With the aeol, fsh in the market, are 


several 


a as a preventive of Beri Beri 
owing appears in Scienti ji 
wi if i 
Philippines beri beri ae 


Y requirements 


not heaping) tea-spoonfuls of b 


ee". ran or appro- 


déis. if last Demainataneiea KalRAEopweNBelisakathinEs and fn vila 


ximately 


2 cubic centimeters of 
extract. Samoa 


Pottery manufacture in India 


Mr. Kishen Kumar Nijhawan w 
Mysore Bconomic Journal : 

In India all the raw materials d 
facture are to be found in abundance eta man Pe 
found in Bengal, Bihar, the Panjab, C Deel af 
and Madras. Ball clays and other lower aiputan 
found in Delhi, C. P., Bihar and the P Brades an |T Oh, 
is found all over India. i fetrig thee 
Delhi, Jubbulpur, and Dholpur and Gwalior States i ad tak 


rites in ty te 


Today India is producing ceramic-ware outo 
Indian raw materials in all its phases though on 
small scale, so small indeed that she cannot mela 
own needs if required. Pottery of one kind or anoi 


Benares and Lahore, while in foreign countries 
large number of institutions give instruction in ti 
important industry. | 

In spite of the progress already made, the final stae | 
of development of ceramics has not yet been reached fat 
In some of its applications it seems to have reached fö vilage gui 
near perfection, but in others much remains to be dow |r edncatic 


and the progress of metallurgy and numerous obit era Mandal 
industries will give rise to fresh development in ceant | wi to se 
Finally there still are many branches of life in wi schools 


pottery could with advantage replace the materials na ; 


employed, on account of its indestructibility 
brilliance of its decorations. 


The Religion of the Aimol Kuks y 

Mr. J. K. Bose contributes & pat is 
above subject in Man in India. Part 0 

follows : 


_ Chafion (the presiding deity of 
is the deity of the fields and 
of this deity they [the Aimo 
abundance of crop. This deity can 
only in the presence Of 
superior moiety but the people 
can take the sacrificial meat. r gate 
of this deity is made near the village 

cleared an 


the 


glasses, and baskets to keep rice 3 
worship. They think that after th 
soul (pitay) of various plants take pundan? 
are pleased on them so they se fr om the 
and cotton and other cereals t 
jhums. d in the 
The worship is preformed in fr 
, 5 Sbi 
(July) and ‘Khulpu’, the chief pi wort 
Officiates as tha priest. O s in 
Village officers engage themselvé afte 
ose things towards 
Marches in front of the party Y! 
= hte 


; u with his assistants 
the place ioe replace them with new 
f e old t 1 d the ‘Tangba’ (Village 
‘Shump a pig and two cocks 

‘me. The pig is pierced 
by a 


a ay, both at tn d cocks are sacrificed 
aly, co ` 
sin 4, gr anb0 taie Sy these meats are put in the 
A ae Fd the glasses are filled with zu and 
i i K 5 
tery man fe riest invokes the deity with 


na-clays a wa 
í we are invoking thee and 
Do thou be kind on 


a cks and zu. 

a. Ran: ig PIET? these offerings. The souls „of all 

Or State Bons (cast, west, north and south) besye kind on 
ia have nx fard take this humble offering of this people. 


Ware out of f ; x 

though A Spread of literacy among the Bhils 

aoe “The Social Service Quarterly writes editorially: 
no $ 

ior, Calute f As a result of the work done by it [The 

awar Rett! Seva Mandal] during the last ten years, 

2, The onl fa mmber of young students are now completing 


couse of study at the schools run by the 
nal, Some of them go back to their fields to 
w their ancestral profession but others whose 


1 India 


The Bhil 
Proposes that such of the students 
in their villages and conduct 
encouraged to start these 
hem of small grants amount- 
penditure incurred by them. 
ak f the total cost is met by 

e number of these village Panch 
each has an attendance of about 30 


D i "i A e irl o 
ikis s 1} shins eee attending the schools get small 
pera the disposer TVo to five derived from special 
of it BP PSibe, Posal of the Mandal i 
that the educe ondal. It is a matter for 
ndal h ucational activities of the Bhil 
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native priests. But unfortunately the Spanish people 
destroyed that precious heritage oe the aeaples i Has 
been said that “one Spanish priest in southern Luzon 
boasted of having destroyed more than three hundred 
scrolls written in the native character.” 

About the interesting folklores Professor Kroeber 
thinks that they are “quite demonstrably of Hindu 
origin- and all are cast in Hindu mould. Inasmuch 
as many of our own fables are also known to be of 
Indian origin or patterned on Hindu examples, it is 
not surprising that these tales from the Philippines 
have a strangely familiar ring in our ears. It is no 
wonder, since both we and the Filipinos have derived 
them from the same source” (Peoples of the Philippines, 
p. 197). Images of bronze, copper and even of gold 
representing the god Shiva, one of the Hindu Trinity, 
have been discovered by archaeological exploration. 
There is one statue, supposed to be some Hindu god, 
which has been preserved at the Ateneo de Manila, 
a very ancient Catholic college. One Dutch archaeo- 
logist thinks that it is the statue of Ganesha. In Chao 
Ju-Kua’s description it is found that “in the thick 
wood of Ma-yi, the ancient name for the island of 
Mindoro, are scattered copper statues -of Buddha, 
but no one can tell the origin of these statues.” The 
islands received an abundant supply of brass, bronze 
copper, tin armour and various types of weapons 
from India. “The characteristic sarong, turban, bronze 
bells and armlets and a variety of smaller ornaments 
appear to be Indian. The skin-tight trousers of the 
Sulu Moros are suggestive of Indian puttees” (Beyer, 
The Philippines before Magellan, Asia, Nov., 1921). 
The old names of coins used in the islands are of 
Indian origin. Indeed, the Indian influence is most 
obvious “in all the most highly developed ancient 
handicrafts in the Philippines.” 


City-planning 


‘Architecture plays a great part in making the 
city beautiful. Prof. Claude Batley writes in 
Journal of the Indian, Institute of Architects: 


The very existence of a city denotes co-operation | 


and, therefore, discipline, or planning, the earliest cities 
go as far back as man’s efforts to combine in order 
either to defend his home or to trade with his neighbour. 
The city plan owes much to the lay-out of the camps 
of the early military powers as the survival of : the 
suffixes in India of “gar” or in Europe, of ‘castra’, or 
chester’, prove. It was the Romans who throughout 
their Empire did much to encourage the finer ideals 
of civic life .. ; 
What a vision for our City Fathers of today; a city 
in which the civic control is unadulterated purity, which 


it. i ee 
The old cities grew up for the co-operative di 


against enemies who used carnal weapons, such 
catapults battering rams and war elephants, 
architects of those days were so- succes 1. 
their design that the frowning battlemen 
studded gates often took the heart out f 
or ever they undertook its assault,- 
In our modern cities the enemies ari 
the weapons are different, dir disease, de 
ance and, worst of all, corri 


cleanses and refreshes the city and the district beyond 
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Principles of Universal Peace 


The following philosophical discourse on 
the principles of Universal Peace from the pen 
of Horace Holley appears in the World Unity 
and shall draw a school of thoughtful readers 


around it : 

The duality mingled in all -human affairs and condi- 
tions is the duality of body and soul. Man lives 
simultaneously in two different worlds, though 
far more conscious of the world of the body 
than of the world of the soul, This dual 
nature projects itself outward whenever important 
social problems stir individuals to the depths. It 
projects a spiritual content into questions which seem 
entirely and exclusively material ; it projects a material 
content into questions which seem entirely and exclu- 
sively spiritual. For there is duality throughout the 
history of churches as of governments. The spiritual 
and the material elements are ever intermingled, never 
isolated ome from the other, never purely spiritual 
and never purely material or physical. This intermingling 
is the mystery of human life on earth. 
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Hon. Mr. Koki Hirota, the Foreign Minister, is 
anxious for an exchange of ministers there ; but this 
is not;possible, as the British Government withholds 
diplomatic rights from the Dominions, which is 
occasioning considerable inconvenience in Japan’s 
diplomatic dealings with the latter. The following 
note appears in the Japan Weekly Chronicle - 


The Asafi says that with the steady advance of 
Japanese goods into world markets, Japan’s trade rela- 
tions with the British Dominions and the colonies have 
become more important than} with the United Kingdom. 
In view of the situation, the Osaka journal says, Mr. 
Hirota, the Foreign Minister, attaches special importance 
to relations with British Dominions and colonies and is 
evidently bestowing much consideration on the matter 
of improving them. 

As it is, the fact that the British Government with- ; 
holds diplomatic rights from the Dominions and colonies , 
is occasioning considerable inconvenience to Japan's- 
diplomatic dealings with these countries within the 
British Empire. The Foreign Minister has been studying, 
in concert with. Mr. Matsudaira, the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in London, measures aiming at the elimination of 
these inconveniences. His aim is apparenly to exchange 
Ministers with the British Dominions and colonies as 
Ministers are actually exchanged between Japan 
and Canada, but so long. as the British Government- 
continues to. deny full diplomatic rights to them, it 
cannot be realised. As an alternative, there is a strong 
body of opinion in. Foreign Office quarters that 
Government delegates should be exchanged to attend 
to diplomatic matters generally. 

The proposed device is. of course, intended as a 
provisional one, but the idea is to invest on these 
delegates with practically the same powers as are given 
to Ministers, their main duty being to promote trade 
telations between the countries concerned. 

It is said that the British Government dose not 
regard the scheme with favour, but the authorities of 
India, Australia and South Africa are desirous of its 
realisation. 


War Situation in the East 


General Bluchex, Chief . of the Soviet Army of 
the Far East, after reviewing the strategic con- 
ditions of both the Communists and the Japanese 
in’ the Bast, has come to the conclusion that 
war-clouds are gathering on the Far Eastern 
horizon. Some fragments of his speech, delivered 
at the All-Union Party Congress are quoted below 
from the Unity = 

war is not in our plans. We do not wish to — 
feta What is the difference at root between the 
measures taken by the Japanese commanding staff in 
Manchuria and ours in the Soviet Far East ? It is this, ~ 
that- the measures we have taken can only serve the 
ends of defense of our borders, while the measures 
taken by the Japanese commanding -staff follow the a 
direction of attack. : : ee 
~ In the first Five Year Plan’ we have made in 
Far Eastern Region more capital investments’ thai “tj 
Czarist government made during: its whole exis 
The second Five Year Plan contemplat m 
program of socialist industrialization. th 
The» second Five Year Plan- gives 
task of developing a great iron and s 
ship-building industry, and a, t exte 
port, food industries and consumi 
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As Stalin has stated, one of the most important tasks 
\ there is the development of a coal base in the Burian 
| district, When you consider that there are an estimate 
hundred billion tons of coal in this district and two 
billion tons of iron ore and some copper reserves, yOu 
will see what importance we give to the Burian develop- 
ment. When we add the development of transport 
from Lake Baikal eastward, we shall make of the Burian 
district a second Kuznetsk Basin. 
If war advances upon us in the Far East, the Special 
Far Eastern Army, from the soldiers to the commanding 
staff, devoted heart and soul to the Revolution, under 
the beloved leadership of our commanding Chief 
Veroshiloff, the Central Committee of the Party, and 
the great leader of our Party Stalin, will answer with a 
blow from which the foundations of capitalism will 
totter and in some places crash. 


Indian Tea-Planter 
Mr. George Cecil in The Catholic World gives 
a humorous account of a tea-planter in India, 
which may be read with much interest : 


The problem, “What to do with our sons.” has 
long been solved in England--so far as the “upper 
class’ is concerned. The eldest son of a landed 
proprietor has served as an officer in the army un- 
til such time as he succeeded to the property ; his 
brothers Have earned their living in equally hotiourable 
capacities, If there remained a son who having failed 
to pass examinations, had to be provided for, he was 
shipped off to a tea-garden in Ceylon or India, 
usually India. Other fathers disposed of their off- 
spring in much the same manner, the tea-garden always 
being reserved for the dullard.... “Poor Jack is, 
alas, not bright ; no doubt he'll do well in India.” ... 
The tea-garden was used as a sort of waste paper- 
basket. 

Nowadays, much the same thing happens, only to 
a smaller extent. There is comparatively little demand 
for brainless lads, proprietors jibbing at paying salaries 
without receiving “value for money.” On many tea- 
nee seotsmnen of the peasant class are imported, 

hose x ho finance the concern preferring young men 
who learn quickly, take work seriously, and content 
themselves with a modest salary at the beginning 
e in otis no longer the happy hunting-ground 

every stupid fellow who wa i 
e ants something for 
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were viewed with extreme disfavour. Tess Ector 
people could neither ride nor play tennis ; they were 
not considered a social acquisition. B Ae 
however, the established planters b Mees 
to them, the dislike gradually amhin, Se 
giving place to superficial friendliness. oe 
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it could easily 
the Soviet Union. 

It is generally taken for 
have been sending 
medan 
the southern 
are receiving direct advice from British agents in‘ 
Kashgar has been made often and on weighty authority 
both „Russian and Chinese. The struggle in Sinkiang 
is still undecided. The  pro-Japanese faction was 
defeated by the Chinese provincial government in 
the north and thereupon moved south to fight 
against the pro-British faction, which had meanwhile 
set up an “independent” State. Meanwhile, a note 
of light comedy was injected into a situation full 
of danger for the world by a United Press report 
from London to the effect that Dr. Khalid Sheldrake, 
the son of a British pickle manufacturer, would 
soon be crowned as “King of Islamestan’—which 
is nothing else than Siang or Chinese Turkestan, 
under a new name 


serve asa base for an attack on 


1936 or 1934 ? 


After having a retrospective view of the past 
situations in China Mr, Chen Kung-Po, Minister 
of Industry, gives a graphic account of what 
would befall her in the evené of a Russo-Japanese 
conflict. The following extracts are taken from 
The People’s Tribune : : 


Since 1931 the perilous position of China has been 
clearly revealed to the world, but from the middle of 
last year | have seen in the newspapers and heard in 
private conversations repeated references to “1936°. 
One may have ideas about the events of 1936, and of 
what China may become in that year, but nobody 
appears to have studied the reasons why 1936 should 
be so vital a point in China’s history, which appears 
to be a very general impression. - 

While the year 1936 may be one of very great 
moment for other nations’ it is this year of 1934 which 
actually makes the turning-point for us—which means 
our national life or death. If China’s fortunes are 
decided this year, and the tide goes against us, there 
will be no chance for us to talk in 1936. 3 

The immediate problem which confronts usis the 
possibility of a Russo-Japanese clash, the imminence 
of which causes us to be most apprehensive. The 
resumption of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. may have delayed the danger 
or hastened it. Everyone has, his own views on that 
point, but it goes without saying that China will grow 
relatively weaker and her position become more perilous 
following the resumption of Russo-American relations. 

In the event of a Russo-Japanese clash, China is 
certain to be victimized. We have already had two 
bitter experiences——the Russo-Japanese war in the Three 
Eastern Provinces and the German-Japanese conflict 

Tsingtao. n 
S The Raon in the event of another Russo-Japanese 
clash will be entirely different. Japan will *no _longe 
have an understanding with Great Britain nor wi 
see the American attitude so aloof as it wa: 
these two Powers declares their neutrality, 
help taking defensive measures „alon t 
protect their interest in North China 
in the north and transport facilities” 
will be seriously interfered wit 
China will not enjoy the inde 
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of the smallest State, and her suffering will be 


appalling. 


Sigmund Freud on War 


Singmund Freud, the founder of the School 
of Psycho-analysis, describes in the columns of 
The Modern Thinker, a series of problems, which 
confronts Society, today. These are, whether ‘War 
ean be averted’ or not, ‘Is pacifism an Utopian 
dream ? and ‘What are the psychological factors 
that underlie the War drive’ ete. We quote 
below the concluding portions of his remark : 


Let us bear in mind that in human beings the 
desire. to hate and destroy is rampant. There are 
two kinds of desire in human beings : the one to 
retain and unite, which we call the erotic or sexual 
desire and the other to destroy or kill which we 
call the desire of aggression or destruction. We 
may justly call the erotic urge the life desire and 
the latter the death desire. It is clear then that 
there is no sense in even endeavoring to abolish 
the aggressive inclination in human beings. Although 
it is said that in happier parts of the earth where 
nature abundantly provides man’s material needs, 
there are tribes that lead a life of tranquility where 
coercion and aggression are unknown, | personally 
find it difficult to believe. 1 wish I knew more 
about those happy people. The Bolshevists too, 
hope that they may abolish human aggression by 
satisfying material needs and in general creating 
equality among the people. I consider this an 
illusion. At present they are most earefully armed 
and hate is not the least of the ties with which they 
bind their followers together against those who 
defy them. 

To find a formula for the indirect abolition of 
warfare, let us go back to our psychological stud- 
ies. lf the willingness for warfare is based on the 
desire for destruction, then it is obvious that if we 
try to bring against it its opposite, the erotic desire, 
it will be counterbalanced, That is, erotic desire 
in a wider sense, in a platonic sense, without sexual 
goal. (Psycho-analysis does not have to be bashful 
when it talks of love. Does not religion, too, sa 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself” ?) This of cour A 

h th urse is 
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big animals no longer threaten our existe it 
otherwise with small animals. ence ARAR 


Once before in the history of life 
large animals gave place to small ones. 


While the acing f © 
en the hina 4 
another conflict wee) Aay 


miniature horses scarcely bigger than rats, and sf 
like. E 
The mammals, having become supreme, powa 
to grow big. But the biggest, the mammoth, is ety fy 
and. the other large mammals have grown rateelq 
man and those that he has domesticated, Men, Wip 
intelligence, has succeeded in finding nourishment 
large population in spite of this size. He is safe, 
from the little animals—the insects and the 
organisms. 


Insects have an initial advantage In 
A small wood may easily contain as 
are human beings in the whole 
another advantage in the fact that the 
before it is ripe for us, Many noxiou 
used to live only in some one contas i 
region have been unintentionally transpa peii 
new environments where they have 
damage. 


Fortunately science has discovered ost of 
insect „pests. can be kept un er. ny that thes! 
liable to parasites which kill so mei Y atomolos 
cease to be a serious problem; & arasite 
engaged in studying and bree 


madan 


«their num 


ways 


to destroy the pests whe 
n 
we know, the more harm we © 


means unlikely that the 
ultimate victors. Perhaps, from 
this is not to be regretted ó gn 
cannot help sighing over MY 


3 andra Banerjee in his ‘Hindu 
ir. Ramesh, Chane in Bengal’ in The Modern 
arch 1934 has anticipated me and 
well. In the following article I 
dealt with 
I began materials 
two years ago; and as the latest annual 
rts ete, were not always available the facts and 
I have tried to 
apto-date, but have not sacrificed accuracy. to 
pio-dateness, If any body helps me by giving 
yal tz later figures, whether in support of my 
wadusions or against them, they would be equally 
mome. If any error or mistake has crept in, 
appa Idol be grateful if it is pointed Ce 
mall hedge. auga BD), 
| rats, and si Ba 


| HERE is a general belief that the Muham- 


t doubting 
disappeared 1 


reme, pawia Mals are not enterprising or public- 

moth, is ef Pirited or are less ipublic-spirited and less 

own. ale mg than the Hindus. We do not want 

d, Mer ee spirit; throughout this article 

re: we iB popular and loose sense cf the 
e all understand 


what 
et or enterprise, It is 
in At Individual, 
„e community. 
tive Public spirit a 
Onmunities 
ting 
he “Ar al 
pa ment, 


is meant by 
manifestation of 
and: of tradition of 
Hence by comparing 
aoe nd enterprise of the 
iness for males a measure of their 
ity to ec control or self-government 

carry on the work of civilized 


bal’ exami 
fiiit, Eae how far the 


rld. They) ei 
y eat OU g 


popular belief 
l 3 to prevent its 
if Possible, the Central 


ey 


ial activities. It 
some 
S throughout the 


Nae engal. None of its 
eat tigen y organizers, none 
inst 7 ‘ote or haye been 
! = medical volunteers, 
, > OL the 6 gold and 


only 1 Muham- 
deserve it ; of 


i € 
uhan Of theea 2 y Muhammadan. 
Madang °° 1640 village societies 
their Pro This works out to 21 
thee in the population 
in ihe „Der cent is not 
had Spirit; for in many 
fo be elected as 


in 1931, not - 
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UBLIC SPIRIT AND ENTERPRISE OF HINDUS AND 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


secretary to obtain facilities and grants from the 
communally-minded Muhammadan Chairman of 
certain District Boards and Local Boards. The 
writer could give specific instances, but refrains 
through fear of injuring the particular societies. 

The Tuberculosis Association of Bengal is a 
semi-official organization for combating the 
disease. Any one can become its member by 
paying a subscription of Rs. 5 only, 3 per cent 
of its members are Muhammadans. No member 
of the medical committee, none of its life 
members, is a Muhammadan. Not a single pice 
has been donated towards its funds by them. 
And tuberculosis is more rampant among them 
on account of strict purdah in the congested 
bustees. 

From the Report of the Mission to Lepers 
it appears that in 1929-30 out of a total of 
donations and subscriptions amounting to 
Rs. 39,424, the Muhammadans contributed Rs. 45 
only. In 1930-31, out of a total of Rs. 22,532 their 
share was Rs. 75. Working out their percentage 
on the average for 2 years, it comes to 0:19 per 
cent. Rai D. N. Mallik Bahadur Trust Fund 
pays Rs. 2,000 annually. 

From the Report: on the working of the 
Albert-Victor Hospital for Leprosy at Gobra for 
1928 and 1929 it appears that 211 Hindus and 
95 Muhammadans were treated as outdoor and 
indoor patients. The income of the trust funds 
created by Hindus amounted to Rs. 2,907; but 
no such fund has been created by any Muham- 
madan. Excepting H. E. H. the Nizam, who 
paid Rs. 1,250 during his stay at Calcutta, no 
Muhammadan has contributed anything. 

In the Bengal Provincial Branch of the Red 
Gross Society, only 8 per cent of the members 
and associates are Muhammadans. In the Nadia 
local centre only 7 per cent of the members 
are Muhammadans, although they form 61 per 
cent of the local population. 

The Committee of the All-Bengal Women’s 
Union for the promotion of social purity through- 
out Bengal is 40 strong. Out of 40 ony 
Muhammadan names; one of whom we know 
be an Indian Christian married to a Muham- 
madan gentleman, and we hope the other 
are Muhammadan by religion. Í 

The Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial 4 
is well-known throughout India for 1 
work amongst the Indian W 
organized nearly 400 Mahila Sam 
clubs,) throughout the le 2! 
Bengal, The central ociat 


3 bear — 


ES 


1909, and 
1 
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specially directing its efforts to the benefit oi 
the Muhammadan community, and as a resu 
© Muhammadan Mahila Samitis have been 
established. Out of Rs. 71,000 received as 
donations, the Muhammadans have contributed 
Rs. 2,000. Of its 151 life members 2 are 


Muhammadans ; and of its 450 ordinary members 
only 23 are Muhammadans. - 
It appears from the Annual Report of the 


Calcutta Health Welfare Week 1933 that not 
a single Muhammadaı contributed anything 
towards its cost. 

At the time of the last serious flood in 


Eastern Bengal, the two Muhammadan Ministers 
of the Government of Bengal contributed Rs. 50 
each towards flood relief, the Hindu Minister 
contributed Rs. 250. The flood affected the 
tenantry of one of the Muhammadan ministers ; 
and she is getting Rs. 64,000 per annum—the 
same pay as the Hindu Minister. 

Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, who cannot be 
accused of the least communal bias, says about 
flood relief in 1922 and 1931 in his Life and 
Haperiences at p. 256 : 


“But, perhaps, the most significant fact about 

. the flood is that it presents the problem of 
Hindu-Moslem entente in a somewhat more hope- 
ful light. For the benefit of those who do not 
believe in the possibility of such an entente, let 
us point out that nearly 80 per cent of the 
suffering population were Mussalmans, but nearly 
99 per cent of the help rendered—in men and 
money -came from the Hindus, and we are sure no 
Hindu ever grudged a single pice or a particle of 


energy that was spent on behalf of his Muslim 
brother.” 


The response is that the British Red Crescent 
_ Society Sends money for the Muslim sufferers 
in the Bihar Earthquake and a special fund is 
started for rebuilding the Mosques. 

In the Review of Rural Welfare Activities in 
India 1932, published under the auspices of the 


Indian Village Welfare Association of England, 


13 different unofficial organizations are mentioned 


for their welfare activities in Bengal Of 
welfa 2 ; these 

13 only 1 is a. Muhammadan EAIN which 
ameliorates the condition of rural Muslims, 
tht education, hygiene, recreation, and 

-The Society for the Improv. ack 
Gaa ae A RT provement of Backward 
has been doing good work since then. 
9 it was imparting education to 11,813 
schools, of these 
and 553 Muham- 

ass or caste among those receiyin i i 
Public subscription during the mae ee 
to Rs. 13,941-14-11, but not a single pice was 
contributed by the Muhammadans, Contributions 
towards the Permanent Fund 


Rs. 35,537-8-0 and the late Sir Muhamone4, to 


hammad Shafi 


been the ony Maham padan faf etihulRengectueciste Holter Bengal Hor 


and he contributed Rs. 10, All credi 
Panjabi Muhammadan. redit to hiy i 
The Bengal After-care Associat Pato | 
Be pte SSocig tp 
the welfare of the juvenile ation looks a r 
Out of 77 subscribers to its fu Ri 
3 S funds a 
madans. In the Employment Gon ate Muh 
provides for their suitable employment. iy 
a Muhammadan. None of the district, Only ii 
dents is a Muhammadan, Correa y 


convicts ater 


While the Muhammadan politicians Je 
Muhammadan merchants could organize then 
into a Muslim Chamber of ommend ae ev 
3 days of the announcement of the Pa yinily 
Communal Award, so that they aah 
1 out of the 5 Commerce seats allotted tp hh 
commerce none of the Muhammadan merchiy,) 
would or could come forward, none ab 
Muhammadan politicians would or could inde 
them to be members of the Employment Comnite| | 
and thus be instrumental in providing hms) dant 
work for the juvenile ex-convicts, ain | 
large proportion of such juvenile offenders af t 
Muhammadans. aie 

From the Annual Report on the working e mnd 
Hospitals and Dispensaries under the Govemma) In th 
of Bengal for 1929 (published late in 1931) i ae 
appears that large donations a i He 
Rs. 40,545 were paid by the Hindus in Calan iu sl x 
as against the Rs. 10,500 paid by H. r “i Che 
Nizam during his stay. No other ee i 
paid anything. Outside Calcutta Rs. 961% u 
donated by the Hindus as against m 
Mubaminadans, y ae 
invested capital of hospitals a timate © 
shown. this rather difficult to estimi 
relative SUN 
Muhammadans, for 
the entire sum of Rs. 9,28,000 of 


sources, we do not like to be d 
of the Hindus. So the me i 
is that if a Hospital or a PPan, 
after a Hindu or a Muhri o 
capital to be donated by 2 4 a 

madan as the case may De: 


only. So far 
30 ee Hindus were tronto all 
Muhammadans, althoug) 1 ious 1 
madans liye in nonde yeat 
Eastern Bengal districts. “the 
exceptional year in favour th 
In 1926, for example, 
Rs. 1,55,000 as against 7 fe 

The Mubammadans a e C 
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; 3 50 to demonstrate improved agricultural conspicuous by their absence. May we. ask him 
lit to hin | in 1928 R Muhammadan members out in reply, how many, if any, Muhammadan ™. A.’s 
y ns iS got 4 + i or M. SeS there are in, say, Experimental Psycho- 
T Bengal Government appointed logy, Comparative Philology, Anthropology, 
after al p 1934, ir to consider the advisability Geology, Botany, Zoology, etc? and if there is 
‘re Muhsin Commie provincial waterways board, 1 Muhammadan there are at least better 
NMItteg fe formation. artment of waterways, etc, qualified ~ Hindus. Speaking of the intellectual 


oo wti 
ent, onka d? 
ret all presidency of 

Te toured throug ' 
ia iy in Eastern benga $ 
4 a ay. Only 29 Muhammadans Congress—an all-India body. 


ans and y 
"idence out of 168 ; and several of them At the session held in 1932, 


ize thems 


i iie 
Of 


t could inte 


aly in groups: : of the plenary session is a Hindu, 
from the Annual Report of the All Bengal sectional presidents 6 are Hindus, but no one 
ae ‘Association, it appears that all the is a Muhammadan. And 1932 is not an excep- 
hearers and members were Hindus in 1928. tional year, None of the general 
he 183 libraries affiliated, only 11 are during 1914-1932 was a Muhammadan ; none of 
falel or organized or maintained by the the sectional presidents during the same period’ 
\itammadans; and some 4 or 5 though organiz- in Agriculture, Chemistry, Zoology, - 
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Mr. Hopkyns. The achievements of the Muhammadans it would not 
hout Bengal for 2 months, be uninteresting to compare the number of papers 


and invited evidence submitted by them to the Indian Science 


the president 
of the 9 


presidents 


Botany 


ent Commit ? c f é 
viding ina dal mainly financed by the Hindus are Geology, Medical and - Veterinary Science, 
s, although} aintined jointly with the Muhammadans. Of Anthropology and Psychology was a Muham- 


Offenders sf Mewe made enquiries some 76 are organized, madan. Only 1 Muhammadan was a sectional’ 
funded, financed and maintained exclusively by president during these years. None of the 
-working (| # Hindus, cals: ga ie Council, Exeitiye Commas 
ie Coven} In the Calcutta University stitut ecretaries, Treasurers, etc. was a Muhammadan. 
in 1931) if sulents reading in the persity macnn ae Of the papers read (in 1932) lout of 57 in 
amounting Uf Mit of 1466 student members only 7 came from Agriculture, 7 out of 118 in Mathematics and: 
g in Cakal te Islamia College, none from the "Galenttal Physics, 3 out of 221 in Chemistry, 2 out of 
H. DH Ef Milnssah as against 21 from the Seas 41 in Zoology, 11 out of 123 in Botany, none 
Muhamnals like (Report for 1929-30). All the donations Out of 36 in Geology, 1 jointly with Hindu out- 
5, 96,183 ia drite ambulance work came from the Hindus of 42 in Medicine and Veterinary Research, 1 
nst mil W Yf ayt Ptereollegiate recitation competition ral out of 22 in Anthropology and none out of 28 
account deee Muhammadan got any D or honours 12 Esychology  areby Muhammadans. They 
Ti Mention in English, x contributed 26 out of 693 papers or less than 


ispensan i i 
i aio n Bengali, Sanskrit or 
[re N he 3 prize-winners in Urd 
Ma s in Urdu 
al rire hammadans, Those 


Kp di; of 


estimi 
dus antl 


i : Muhamme ae 
Ya fag pet tongue was Berea eee ed 22 out of 671. Of the 225 permanent 
E f e donors ot most significant thine is that all members 5 are Muhammadans; 252 
atic im o medals “and prizes were Hindus, Sessional members 8 are Muhammadıns and of 
have. i sae of the General Committee the Associates only 2 e Meenas | of the- 
sary | e elite of Cg 4 96 members of the Reception Committee 2 are- 
ary ® mada of Calcutta i 
a we ae ap ONS wene Muhammadans. Z 
at 3 ISity registered graduates They have contributed largely in Botany, we- 
i but the electing a certain number of may therefore expect to find their largest. 
ition, Oni pave to pay an annual percentage in membership in the Indian Botanical 
N ut of 788 registered Borie Only 3 out of 86 life and full members, 
S do not dans; and if the register- and 1 out of 49 associates are Muhammadans. 
Int on le qualia any Muhammadan for As this is an  all-India Society, the Muham-— 
bing te Hindus cations, the blame must madan’s all-India percentage of about 22 should. 
Munally mi T they must be guilty be remembered for comparision. 
College aoed , The membership of other scientific societies, 


tae udus x S not the communal Society, Calcutta Mathematical Society, 
Í the over-partiality of the Mathematical Society, Calcutta 
AS O of the Hindus which is Society, etc, shows a paucity of the Mi 
My d y th Percentage. Of the madans. ; Sa = 
s More TA Calcutta University All the Indian scientific journals 
n han Baha ae. per cent are and conducted by the Hindus. 
1g PI 


ProwPlained í ah Separate Electorates lines of the celebrated Nature, 
at at amongst the the editorial co-operation of 21 ¢ 
the Lecturers in the but none of them is a 


uh 5 
commadan Boms Gunde letin, liton, Calut 


- 
` 


ee E 


ur Aziz-ul Haque, a monthly journal devoted to Sei 


4 per cent of the total. This is not an excep- 
tional year, in 1930 the Muhammadans contribut- 


an e Ree ae are Muhammadans such as, the Indian Chemical Society, Physical 
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an Journal of Psychology, Journal of Physics, 
Hee Pines Hanen Journal, oe 
of the Indian Chemical Society, Quarterly ee ma 
of the Geological and Mining Institute have 5 ! 
one feature in common—the absence or paucity 
of the Muhammadans- amongst its contributors 
and conductors. 


Taking the all-India institutions into considera- 
tion, we find no institution founded by_ the 
Muhammadans corresponding to the Bose 
Research Institute founded by Sir Jagadish 
‘Chandra Bose, the Indian Association for the 

| Cultivation of Science founded by the late Dr. 
Mahendralal Sarkar, the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona or the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore. Speaking of 
the Bose Institute the capital value of its endow- 
ments is over 10 lacs, the entire amount of 
which has been furnished by the Hindus, of its 
life members and associates only 1 per cent. 1s 
Muhammadan. Similar. is the case also with the 
a Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

Coming to the literary (as opposed to purely 
scientific) societies, the position of the Muham- 
madans is not better. Only 7 per cent of the 
members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are 
Muhammadans. The membership of the other 
learned societies like the Indian Philosophical 
‘Society, Calcutta Psychical Society, Indian 
Economic Society etc, are almost exclusively 
Hindu. The Bengali Mubammadans’ interest in 
Bengali language and literature is evidenced by 
the fact of their being 11 Muhammadans out of 
1,100 members of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
(the Bengal Academy of Literature), an institution 
‘of over 40 years’ standing. Of course, the 
Mussalman Bengalis have a separate Sahitya 
Parishat of their own. 


The number and variety of magazines in 
Bengali may be taken as an index of the 
development of all round activities of the Bengali 
society. Their number and the class to which 
they belong, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them, are shown in the table below : 


= Conducted b 
‘Class Hindus Muhammadans 
General 35 4 
Ladies’ journal 
Economics 
Health 
Co-operation 
— Cinema 
Agriculture 
‘Children’s magazine 
Radio, ete. 
Science 
Insurance 
Religion, Philosophy 
Local Selé-government 
Miscellaneous 


2 
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The inftuence of a magazine c 
from its circulation. Some of i be esting : 
Hindu magazines claimed a circular; first 4 
up to 15,000 before the ation roe h Pre 


depression; even now ee resent e. 
circulation not below 10,000. On ae ing 
the maximum circulation that os mt They 
for a Muhammadan magazine js oan lat 
and getup they cannot compare 0 agal 
Hindu. We have not taken int Muri 
caste magazines, as caste is a Hindy sea re 

Of the 158 members of the Indian Thee ae 
Association of Calcutta, only urna seni 
Muhammadans; and of the 9 3 at EN í 
represented therein 9 “are conducted ia Senate F 
Muhammadans. Tk Ran Mo 

. t 

Turning now to the commercial activities q a 

the Muhammadans, certain facts and figus f man t 


would not be uninteresting. In the mein bership 
roll of the Bengal National Chamber ¢ 
Commerce (before the establishment of tk 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce) we find 3 
Muhammadan names out of 307. There ism} cartons 
a single Muhammadan member in the Beng!) \uhamo 
Chamber of Commerce; the number of Bengal} Of i 
Hindu members being some 5. We are tll} Charitah 
that there are no Bengali Muhammadan memberi f tilling 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and oft) ih: Mu 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce. PRs, 30 


; ah It on 

None of the memberi of the Calcutta Sii cs oft 

Exchange is a Muhammadan. ; m | Committ 
The Bengal Provincial Banking a 

Committee remarks that the Muhammat "j un 


an insignificant part in the trade of Beng i | ie 
We now turn to the activites © Mi m 

Muhammadans in the field of. Insuratei, i n th 

the 14 Indian-owned and edited JO neli : 

English and the different provincit, at 

are founded and edited by C 

insurance magazines issued indus. 

all conducted and edited by seates in BOS 

Insurance Associations and Insti ot ep e 

are conducted by Hindus, He commit f vils 

‘Muhammadan being among o) Indian YE wa 

members or Secretaries, of vH Pead HT) | 

Insurance Companies with (er “aie wi 2) ( 


Bengal, we find 15 Muhammadar i, the Sh 
of 152; and if we leave tly ie 
exclusively Muhammadan reet g 
figures come to 7 out o 
body of the Commerce 
Moian maan out of ue 
of Indian Insurance y A w 
a of a total of 234. We read sy 
World for April 1934 that con me 
about 140 Indian insurances 
only one that is being con Bea abt Sy 
Recently we have heard madan 
employment of the Min 175 P 
Calcutta Corporation. Abo adanss 


i Muham™ 
its employees are Calcutta 


Benefit Society, less than 


Tuhammadans. Siy 
Y M madans are very loud in 
a tation proportional to population. 
ue eservation proportional to 
h have got it in the new 
nicipal Act. At the first all-Bengal 
atl erence held in June 19 to 
sun ew Municipal Bill, only 11 
ns mattended ! The President, the 
“Reception Committee and the 


1 . 
rs were all Hindus. ; 
anit Leinna meeting held at the 
A nll bp celebrate the Centenary of Raja 
Ni a Roy only 21 Muhammadans were 
a at of 363. And this proportion in a 
Dai hard they are 55 per cent ; and to honour 
an to whom distant America, France and 
m are paying homage. 

evi riemen of taste and culture present 
üns and animals to the Calcutta Zoological 
Glens, one of the largest and best organized 
f iens of the world; the number of such 
} Muhammadan donors is 3 out of 55. 
ro Panig 0 is 111 endowments held 
e ae 4) Citable Trusts Act of 1890 
lan memet f willing Rs. 16,43,000 only 2 are 
o and of ùi 7 onmadane and their 
5 Rs, 30,700. 

a mh goes through carefully the membership 
aie various Ward Health Associations or 
i ita under the Calcutta Corporation, one 
una 2 the paucity of Muhammadan 


fi e 


g re 


they 


"Chairman 0 


Senate 


and figures 


under the 
in Bengal 
the gifts of 
aggregate value 


aloutia Stat | 


ng Enquiry 
madans ply 


Amongst 


BH ide cere, , the subscribers or shareholders 
Toler i lutta Public Library, which later on 
MN the ie Pt, “overnment has developed 
nity, A Library, a Muhammadan name 
the yari 
le var . ; z 
a ha nie public, charitable, literary and 
| ¢ hammadan named below, the strength of 
ag ribut : focmbership or their proportion 
è insigna S their respective funds 
Tt ould oe elo 5 per cent of 
T Ne tedious to the readers 
M ee details, 2 
cutta Dino rice League. 
Nee for ie pOharitabie Society. 
QEN A Res Tevention of Cruelty towards 
i), rien, ee. 


Aone fOr Pr ota: é : 
S Hortienttara Soos Children in India. 
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Albert Institute. 

All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Association. 

) All-India Cow Conference Association. 

) All-India Homoepathie Association. 

) Anthropological Society of India. 

) Association for the Advancement of Scientific 
and Industrial Education of Indians. 


Association of Apprentices for Accountaney- 
and Auditing. 


Association of Engineers, 

Automobile Association of Beneal. 

Bengal Co-operative Orgainzation Society. 
Bengal Land-holders’ Association : 
Bengal Olympic Association. 

Boy Scouts Association. 

British Indian Agsociation. 

Calcutta Chess Society. F 
Calcutta Temperance Federation. 
Economic Society. 

Calcutta Geographical Society. 

Indian Association. 

Indian Life Saving Society. 

Indian Society of OLEN Arts. 
Children’s Fresh Air Society. 

Indian Medical Club. 

Institute of Incorporated Accountants. 
Insurance Institute. 

Calcutta Blind School. 

Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School. 


So far as it is individually possible we haye- 


tried to be accurate and exhaustive. There are 
errors of omission and if there are errors of 
unconscious commission, we shall be thankful 
if they are pointed out. | 


Eprror’s Nore.—Hindu Bengalis are by 
no means as public-spirited and enterprising 
as they ought to be. They are backward.. 
It is only because of the greater backward- 
ness of Mussalman Bengalis that the former 
shine by contrast. As Mussalman Bengalis. 
are going to be invested with a greater share 
of real or nominal political power than Hindu 
Bengalis, both ought to be at least equally 
public-spirited and enterprising. Tt would be 
something if Mussalman Bengalis founded and 
maintained as many educational and other 
institutions for the exclusive benefit of their- 
co-religionists as the Hindu and Christian z 
Bengalis have established and maintain for the- 
benefit of all communities. Ki 


libert: ws hng 
ive ig? the continent of Europe is in every case attributable. to’ the 
ery We ideals to cohere and co-operate on the onl 1 

S been Subordinated to the triumph of particula: 


issues of immediai 
r groups.—Mr. Lu 
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ENGLISH draws from this position the consistent conduia f AVeall 


SCEPTICISM AND CONSTRUCTION : By that Reality being unknowable in its truo naui i Si Ra 


P i 7 mol: George Allen & Gnwin Lid the coherent theory of truth is_ inadmissible aud Titbert 
mee A. Campbell eorge Allen & Unwin Lid., finite mind correspondence _ with another ig te ibet J 


ichest attainable truth, although he admits i 
Mr Campbell’s book has been before the public pena must be envisaged — as an expen) 
for some time now and while it has established the jn which thought and reality are no longer disunitel |, 
authors reputation asa clear and acute writer it The shadow “of Kant is unmistakable hee ™ 
has not equally established his constructive originality. aythor’s attitude towards religious experienci 5 
‘The author set out to prove that Bradley’s half- yacillating for while he uses it to prove that itis Wy 
hearted disbelief in the reality of the world should on two contradictory beliefs that God is pam 


he pushed to its extreme limits, and not only i i feels at the sm 

i et only the that evil exists to be combated, he fee 7 RABIN 
Peena ot tbe Degrees of Reality but time that its factual character is ‘not 50 nie “tube 
also the non-relational cognition of the Absolute of moral experience and of self-activity. He irel falir 


roceeds J 


should be abandoned. He tries to i ou | 
prove in the dimension of 


manner of Kant that Noumenal Truth is unattaina 
by the human intellect and that its highest anes 
ment lies in articulating “final phenomenal truths” 
by hich he means sron fege as are “intellectually 
incornigible” or insusceptible of revision or modification p »s philosophy- 
udea e ene oE ae epea Tike EO Aora Aon E 
eae a ERIS se prove that the experience of self- the form of God, direct experienc? 
Bean suction pa religious experience ut in that case God woul i 
(which, by the R is fhe s, for unlike Ulusions Obviously such a God cannot be Kn ; 
- by Freud) the i b : S given to Religion and no historical individual can serve 
and yet at the same net ed by fuller knowledge between Him and man. “Surely ne a 
e o tn! intellectually” ey cannot he said to the historical exemplars of goodo 
Reality asa whole, “R uF conerent knowledge of their feet but to stand on thei 
must be anor’ t Pa m ts true character The book is a most hel 
every thought-produet,” E disparate from cach and ethical problem and the careful 
ediate experience, ven the {felt unity of by a Fasal of the authors Te 
t a fact nor even Ae es by Bradley, is of Read oni and moral oP 
cannot be said to be m eae unity ; hence it ethical portion is disproportion’ iit 
““eetive and the main’ oe im character in any. would have liked a fuller treaty 
p vel esis of Idealism is not phical issues involved, i Ge Jis 
But the author i alls au et credit 10r 
with Spencer and 4 ees to go all the way of Sue RS and theories i 
aika ma ok tien e roundly that Reality autonomy of the moral experience 7 
have a knowled £ aama that we its religious significance an for 
only In a negative of free will-energy. He that 
Tests ultimatel Todeterminiim ES nee 
negative judgment, that Ea cae aes not be consider 


thing is not. Th standpoint. ; 
. e author i negati 
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that the unknowability of God p 
characterlessness but from the infiinite on 
attributes of power, wisdom and Ex t 
with which even the most devou 


z a spibing to 
thoroughly agree without subscribi Pee 


‘acterize Reality in a 
acos to characterize Rea i 
< that profess ardizes the reality of finite 
shi i E discussed the whole thing 
5 Aat reference to Bradley whose 
y ee o develop but whose Essays 
aa i H Pag 
he studiously ignores. 
H. D. BHATTACHARYYA 
oUR TIME: Erie Gillett, M. A. 


English Language and Interalture, 
I : ra ome 
an introduction by J. C. Squire. 


of contemporary poetry, in which 


f 
An anthology 


oS | ae lloc, Laurence Binyon, W. H. 
LE, e la Mare, John Masefield, W. B. 


ne always welcome; “a 
ric may outlive many ambitious monuments” 
Squire says 1n the introduction, and the 
selected have the advantage of being pure 
free from any doctrinaire taint. Notes by the 
iler given at the end of the volume will increase 
wstsefulness as a text-book. 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTHAN: Sir 5. 
Ẹ fullatrisnan, Messrs. G. A. Natesan « Co, Madras. 


ficure with others, 1s 


A collection of seven essays on the subject written 
‘Sit Radhakrishnan and published previously in the 
nt Journal and other periodicals. The usual 
fi liy of the author’s exposition is here and the fact 
Pant ecito short time the book has run to 
Hialtty ition is „a sufficient testimony of its 
t ied ye es Natesan & Co. have been well 
speriene Ë ei, T aing out this handy volume and 
hat itis kelf avilable at a cheap price. 
; perfect sf 


aa Te PRIYARANJAN SEN 
ne, e i| ORDA NATH AS SEEN THROUGH HIS 
i not e 0.1. 1933, a Go vind Balwant  Makoday, 

sions 0 inp ae : 

fey si Ha aos tribute to Rabindranath the author 
i general © about the poet's views on art and 
Mates hi oe Incidentally he also 
utilita S on art, which appear to be 
tacter. The author is sometimes 


is enthusi: q 
4 ttle © var} lasm and his style seems 
; bos a S ; 
ve ee Eily written as But this is excusable in an 
ALD hie, Vintin d 


Gavan a tribute, 
set-up ought to have been 


f aft ORG ars NIRMAL Kumar Bose 
; IDY the 


ae of Warsaw, and R. H. 

@ by the League of Nations’ 

Ce NOE y Med 
tentio 

e, Calen, red, 

ors uita, 


ae rational education 
E teachin: i 
waiting. g especially 


principles of i € 
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administration, financial organization, the teaching 
staff, the distribution of schools over the country. 
rational utilization of schools, social selection of 
school children and students, the school system, 
primary education, secondary education, university 
education, adult education, and conclusions and 
suggestions for preparatory measures of reform. 


INDIAN PROBLEMS: SPEECHES BY LORD 
IRWIN. Pp. 376 Medium S vo. With a portrait 
of Lord Irwin. Cloth Price 12s. 6d. net. Georye Allen 
& Unwin Lid. 


_ This volume of Lord Irwin’s speeches is representa- 

tive, but not exhaustive. The speeches included in it 
were delivered before the two Central Legislative 
bodies ; before the Chamber of Princes ; at University 
Convocations. Universities, Colleges, and other educa- 
tional institutions; at agricultural conferences ; at 
various clubs; to different commercial bodies; &c., 
and at Toronto University, 1932. They are distin 
guished by his clearness of style and suavity of tone. 
They enable the reader to understand his policy in 
regard to various Indian problems. 


KESHAB CHANDRA AND RAMKRISHNA. 
By G. 0. Banerji, retired District and Sessions Judge, 
B. & O. Ordinary binding Rs. 2, cloth Rs. 2-8. Pp. 
402+-.cviti. Crown Svo. with portraits of Ramkrishna 
and Keshab. To be had of the Author at Gyan Kutir, 
Katra, Allahabad. 


According to the author, this book is “a statement 
placing before the public the true spiritual relationships 
that subsisted between the God-intoxicated soul. 
Paramhansa Ramkrishna and Samanvaya-Acharya 
Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen.” He “holds both 
of these great men in the highest estimation.” With- 
reference’ to certain matters M. Romain Rolland has 
informed the author that his (Rolland’s) lack of 
knowledge of those things led him into certain 
errors in his work on the Paramhansa “which I 
shall try my best to rectify later on,” à : 

The author has rendered a distinct service to the 
cause of truth by writing this book. . 


INFORMATION ON THE WORLD COURT: 
By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Hon. Secretary, Informa- 
tion Service on International Affairs; Hon. Information 
Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs ; and 
Maurice Fanshawe, Director of Tnguiries and Reports 
of Leayue of Nations Union; with an introduction by 
Lis Cecil Hurst, G. 0. M. G, K. ©. B., Legal Adviser 
to the Foreign Office. Issued under the auspices of 
the Informathon Service on International Affairs. 
George Allen and Unwin Lid., Musewm Street, London. 
Price 10s. net. 

Sir Cecil Hurst says in the introduction : = 

“Submission to the National Law Courts is a 
thing we all understand: it seems so natural that we 
have ceased to think anything about it; but the idea 
of being placed under the°control of some internationa 
tribunal, 2 Court where the judges are mainly 
foreigners, men who do not understand our laws and 
who talk foreign tongues, that is something new, 
not to be acquiesced in without careful co 

“This is why it is essential that we sh 
all about the urt under whose rule 
to place ourselves for the future. 
his book is designed to t 
the Court came into being, how 3 
laws which it applies, the work” 
and the procedure which 


———————— ttst—te 


i civilization with its machinery, 
- adminstration. 


: past, whenever possi 
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which are brought before it. These are all 


cases à l € are § 
matters with which seriously-minded people in the 
country should make themselves acquainted. The 


reason is not far to seek. If the Court at The Hague 
is to be accepted as part of the international life of 
the country, the people must have confidence in it ; 


there can be no confidence in an institution about 
which we know nothing.” 
The book supplies the information needed. “The 


authors are in a position to do so. They have given 
a full account of the origin, personnel and procedure 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and a review of the cases and of the important work 
done for the peace of the whole world, together with 
the text of the Statute, Court Rules, and other 
documents. 

That a Court of Arbitral Justice is a necessity is 
being recognized more and more. For, “disagreements 
between States are bound to come,” and to settle 
them without recourse to war is a distinct gain not 
only to the parties concerned but also to humanity 
at large. 


C. 


_ANOIENT SOLUTIONS OF MODERN PRO- 
BLEMS: By Shri Bhagavan Das, M.A., D.L. Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 


This is a lecture delivered by Dr. Bhagavan Das 
at Allahabad. Dy. Das like many others feels that the 
world today is groaning under the weight of modern 
armament and mal- 
And he suggests that the world could 
be cured of these evils only if it could be persuaded 
to live according to the maxims of conduct laid down 
by the ancient thinkers of India. Dr. Das apparently 
belongs to the same class of thinkers as the authors 
of the Republic and the Utopia. But like them he 
has to recognize that, after all, instead of leaving 
things to the inherent goodness of mankind, society 
has to undertake legislation of some kind at some 
stage or other, But iho oes make the laws? “The 
men of wisdom obviously” (p. 53), says Dr. pS 
said Plato also. But ROS sant ae erat a cee 
and none else, be sent to the legislatures of the world ? 
To this neither Plato nor Dr. Das has given any 
satisfactory answer. And the democracies of ‘the 
world are still groping for a solution of this problem 
Although there is much that is commendable in Dr 
Das’s scheme of social organization, some of his obiter 
dicia will cause surprise in many quarters For 
maae aa PAS m pake the unng eut 
en ee te a udra, who was beheaded by 

E ake a cans an ae paip anonin 

ia, me) was “the Health officer ef LER Dae 
i be quite interesting if it wi oT 

Dr. Das gives no authority for E poe pat 

Ramayana does not support him. Sand the 


=. We are not one of those w i 
; who b i 

ee solved beforehand all SH oe 
ee z a past generations were really so i i 
heren] va cT present should have been forestalled. 

; miseries in spi i f 
our forbears. That is no gong R z 
should not draw i pirana from the wise S of the 
e e. And an t ial 
reconstruction may receive aa hal popia] 
similar attempts in the past. ee 


- provisions of the so-calle! 
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_ HISTORY OF SHAH y 

By Banarasi Prasad. Sasonn A OF p 

The Indian Press, Allahabad 2; “4. PhD, 
f o) 


j D. wre 4.375" (Lay 
This well-written and f 
$ D £ scholarly 
Shahjahan by Dr. _ Banarasi pady RONORTaNh 
with a highly appreciative foreword “ Sakseng n 
historian, Sir Wolsley Hais. It j X tie m 
ee wa to fill a blank 
the rule of the Mughal Emp 
: y “mperors 
print and get-up, method and! treatnatik 
2 


Dr. Sik 


p0ok bears a family likenes 

ee D Smet i 

History of Jahangir. It desea Bening 

distinct and original contribution to thee ae an 
> aoi 


Medieval India. 

__ It will be sheer injustice to Dr. Sakse 
his work as the last word on the reign of Shai’ 
which is due not to the author’s limitations is thi A 
but to the rigid limit of time and space ti | 
him by the exigencies of a University eng 
The political history of Shahjahan as treated ia ef 
book may not at first appear strikingly oni) 
because here the author had to encounter thet. 
advantage of traversing a ficld for the mosty 
explored by Dr. Beniprasad and Sir Jadunath Sine} 
However, on a closer study one cannot fail to më 
that Dr. Saksena has been able to throw inter 
sidelight by utilizing some hitherto unutilized MS 


ma to jus] 


awaits investigation. 
the exteremely rare M 
Mirza Nathan first brought ti 
several years back by Sir J 
MS. contains enough materi 
chapter on the early career 
important source, which was 
Saksena in England was i 
letters in the Jaipur Archives, anita i 
Jai Singh to Shahjahan and his Eon i 
and nishans received by him from ti 
Sarkar has got transcripts of ^ 
of this nature. s) pants, 
“Shahjahan in his (Dr. Saksen eign Wi g 
Sir Wolsley, “is not the virtuous “Jepictol b j 
any blemish on his character pe oth 


of Shahjaban. 
ayala 


aS + . "= por 
porary Indian chroniclers, DO. a 
is the monster of moral depravity A 
some European travellers: 


Shabjahan 
was, d 
ara 


a 


but somehow we miss , 
Saksena’s hook. Shahjahan 
admit, a compound of 
Saksena has brought out cle 
Shahjahan, a pious Muslim, 2 H 
repressor of Infidelity. TE rier e 
on his Hindu subjects. 
multiply more instances ji 
those given by Dr. 
rewarded by Shahjahan_. 
converting a remnant 0 Hin sal 
40 miles south of Jalalabad oe, 107 b 
icons into the Jamuna (Wans, 


have liked to portray 
f fact the official history 
But a man is not 


OF which in the 
aD E nd his Court-historians appeared 
72, orthodoxy, and as such were 


from 


sratefully commemo- 
ecorde 


ave been g z 
J, have arks of their ruler’s 


‘ e jects as m 

at Hindu subjects @ r. Saksena, we are 
the A on Ue holicity P rn S as a historian by 
idobe e a facts side by side with 


. these facts h 
sof i pe We should like to draw 
ihe author to a few facts: ; ‘ 

A ee and bebuilt during this 

i ions of this period show. 


confirms the grant 
lora Gokul “by His Majesty for his use and 
penses of the Thakordwar, tax-free and exempted 

Safa payment of dues.)” ( Lnperial Farmans b 
TOW interes th 7 Me ier y 


ey ae averi ). 
nnutilized S| Inked after Akbar, Shahjahan received the highest 


ium from his Hindu subjects for his benevolent 
fatemal rule, though occasionally marked by 
a4 of intolerance. 

t's Toom for improvement . on 
on Cultural Tn 


t fail to ni 


prov: Dr. Saksena’s 
stitutions, as the author admits. 
inly due to the author’s omission 
om his bibliography, and also 


Hamids Padshah-nama. 


Reo Dr. Saksena’s book and 
n am, errors of fact and of 
on : ; s of fact and o 

Paratively very few. -The following 


xe Tevision ; 
rae ; 
D. p ay 4 son-in-law of Tansen (History of 
are to accept the authority 
torian, Abdul Hamid, Lal 
Sen’s son Vilas 
st; Pad. iii. 5.) 
on to Raja Jai 
“ sisters son 
the Rajah’s 
had one son Indra 
Indra Kumari 
: im OA. A- letter written 
Dan Archives) makes this 


of 
an Shukoh built a 
l it 


ish pantomime to 
-ve DY our side a MS. 
ca the whole affair is 
Shukoh, so far as 
t this time. 
ere has on this 
: ate the part 
: Suting evidence, 
euw Khusray. We should 
onihs of the betrothal 


t p 
ee Plot (p 


- have been’ attempted. The translation of the ve 
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of Asaf Khan’s daughter to Prince Khurram this 
affair happened and men whom Khusray is said to 
have taken into confidence were a brother, and a 
nephew of this Asaf Khan, and confession was 
made to no other person than the Diwan of Khurram. 


This plot was not hatched not by Khusray but against 
Khusrav. 3 


We most sincerely congratulate Dr. Saksena on 
the publication of his book, which has added consi- 
derably to our knowledge of the subject treated b 
him. We wish this valuable work wide publicity an 
general acceptance. 

K. R. QANUNGO 


_HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS OF THE 
GITA : By S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M. A., Retired 
Professor of Philosophy, H. H. The Maharaja’s College, 
Trivandrum. Printad at The Bhaskara Press, 
Trivandrum, pp. 32. 


This booklet attempts _in three lectures a 
presentation of Indian Philosophy. Prof. S. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., has very creditably per- 
formed his task. Most of the expositions of Hindu 
philosppy are written in a way unsuitable for the 
Western reader, but this bookletïs an exception. With- 
out sacrificing any of the deeper principles of Hindu 
philosophy the author has been able io present a 
synthetic account of Hindu philosophical doctrines in 
their complete form. ‘he style is pleasant and the 
expositions are lucid. The ethics of the Gita has been 
very well brought out. ; 


THE HEART OF BHAGAVATAM : By Susarla 
Srinivasa Rao, B.A. Printed at Sri Vyasa Press, 
Tirupati, 1931. Re.l-4. pp. 179. SS natin: 

Mr. Susarla Srinivasa Rao, B.A., has given in this 
book 367 verses selected trom Srimad Bhagavat Purana 
with translations and expositionsin English. The 
selection was originally made by Sri Jayatirtha 
Swamin also known as Vishnutirtha. It is claimed 
that the right spirit of the doctrines of Bhagavata 
could be appreciated by a perusal of these verses. The 
Bhagayat Purana itself is a very big book. Needless 
to say that the selections deal with only one apes of 
the Bhagavat Purana, vix., the philosophical doctrine 
of Bhakti. The Puranas contain other matters than 
philosophy and there has been no attempt to give 
any information regarding such topics. The translation 
has been on the hole satisfactory. The notes enable 
the reader to appreciate what the author thinks to 
be the true spirit of the verses. 


© BHAGAVAD GITA (STU DENT’S EDITION): 

By PE See M. A., Professor, Presidency College, 
Madras. The: Current Thought Press, Pycrofts Road, 
Triplicane, 1930, pp. 299. A 
; Sarma has prepared this book for the 

E In the preface he has discussed the 


age of the Gita and is wise in saying that the — 


student is warned that the account given is larg 
matter of hypothesis and imagination. The form: 
message of the Gita as also a synthetic presenta 


is true to text. The notes at the end of i 
will be found to be very useful. The an 
also given the synopsis of Mahatma 

raah views on the Gita. s 


MUSINGS ON THE BHAGAVAL 
Nehal Chand Vaish, M. A., B. 
at-Law, Member, Bar Council 
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Court. Published by S. N. Basu, 


Allahabad University Y Py, 560. 


M. B., (Cal.), Allahabad, 1931. Price Rs. 
The Bhagavad Gita has drawn all soris of people to 
its fold and numerous and varied have been the 
interpretations of the doctrines of the Gita. Dr. 
Vaish is a lawyer and is also a student of Moral and 
Mental Science. He frankly admits that he has 
deviated from the views of Shri Sankaracharyya, 
Ramanuja and others. He has given an exposition 

of the Gita according to his own experience in life. 

He has pressed the reader to appreciate the teaching 

| of the Gita by the exercise of his own judgment 
| rather than view it through the eyes of great 
pandits. It will be seen that Mahatma Gandhi 
j holds similar views. The translation has not been 
| always happy. The book will no doubt interest those 
| who “ail like to study the different interpretations 


of the Gita. 


PRANAYAMA, Pt. I : By Srimat Kuvalayanda, 
Kaivalyadhama, Lonala (Œ. 1. P.) Bombay, India, 
1931. Price Rs. 2-8. Pp. 156. 

Most of the books that have appeared in English 
on Yoga by popular writers are on pseudo-scientific 
lines. Although this book is not altogether free from 
that defect the author has given a fairly correct 
account of the physiological processes concerned in 
Pranayama. The book is intended as a practical 
manual for those who want to take up Yogic 
exercises. There are photographs of the different 
shires that a Yogi is advised to adopt during 
-ranayama exercises. The explanations aml deserip- 
tions are clear and the book will be useful to both 
Eastern and Western readers. 


G. Bose 
CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING INDIA— 


Clifford Manshardt, pp. 248, pub. Association Press 
Calcutta, price, cloth Rs. 3 only, paper Rs. 2 only. 


Bernard Shaw in his recent play On the Rocks 
has a Prime Minister who is so busy making speeches 
that he has no time to think as one of his principal 

Í characters. The Prime Minister for reasons of health 
goes away for a holiday, and decides to take the 
opportunity to study Marxism, with the result that 
he returns a firm believer in Marxism. Many 
f missionaires in India remind one of Shaw’s Prime 
Minister, they are so busy talking, and doing things 
that they have no time to think of the importance cf 
what tkey are doing. Dr. Manshardt’s book would 

e a very good thing for them to read since it could 


hardly fail to stir them into acti 
2 ay | active thought. Most 
ro alee ood many people will condemn the book 


‘ , but those wh i i 
glad ee the book has tes Ean ang Ri gbe 
The main theme in the book is that in Christianity 


uality is more i : S 
should not T rtant than quantity. Christianity 


Christ as God, but the proving of this 


a life based on the st 
e e aot Oni 


st. 


practising what they TERE s ne of the 


interesting chapters 5 A 
OEA AS Cy in the book is that in 


part played by the Christians i ivi 
movement is AEA What = ae 
that missonaries especially those 
educational institutions are 
money, and therefore often 
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e mere intellectual acceptance of 
‘acceptance by 
3 People in 
ma Be ee ertions of the. Christians 
Chris od, when see the Christians 
ae ares 
3 whi 
hureh and State is discussed, aid the 
il Disobedience 
is true enough, 
ose concerned : with 
: receiving government 
become virtual defenders 
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of status quo. The idea that the m; 
carry on their schools and wollevent mission gu 
ment aid is countered by the argum Without gop 
government aid would mean ane that to 
many institutions. This may be true i down a 
help wondering whether keeping them wv 
terms is not really a “second best” pollens on 
a “second best” policy is likely to “it and hats 
Christianity. It is true that the aa Deote 
Government grant would mean the pe et 
salaries, and considerable financial sacrifices 4 omg yo 
probable that sacrifices of this sort wou ty 
to spent Christianity, which after all is dons £ 
aimed at than the present policy of “making mah i 
of a bad job.” 6 the ts} j 
CHRISTOPHER Ackroy 


KHANDAN THE PATRIOT: By S.P. Tag) i 


ramani. 


A story of India in the making: the book te 
tains excellent description of railway mismanagenaf 4 
Every railway Agent should read it. i 

LYRICAL THOUGHTS: By B. B. Pomp 
Bombay. 

There are fifty-one poems which give evident ú 
vast culture. 

SILENCE SINGS: By E. A. Pires, Bombay, | 

The poems are of exceptional merit. The aul 
include even the bullock-cart. 

PARVATI: By T. Venugopal, Besteada, 

A story of post-puberty marriage. Brey D 
will be interested in this true story. Social ee ii 
admirably dealt with. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Dickinson and Sharma. 

The object of this 

faculty among students. 
address on Jargon. Every 

FLUTE TUNE: By B. N. Bhu ins tile 

There are many sublime ‘poems m e nwi 


3 amy" 
Mr. Bhusan has many & mirers, ante 
are bound to be attracted by the 


“fally emph 
tine hund 
ga vivid 


k is to develop cel 
MWe were delighted fig 
author should red" 


Bhusan. 


yI 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND PRACTICE: By O. Æ tuon 
Herbert. George Allen 4 


Pp. 320. i the 
Professor Webster is a famous ma der Tee 
pis CO of 

oats 


ndy 


v 
International Relations: The Moe 
he has written in collaboration man 
Sydney Herbert, is the fruit oi 
and thinking. He has h “ha 
frequent visits to Geneva W 
contact with the working a 


The book begins with an eA 
international organizations Tt 
outbreak of the war 1 ; 

influences of the war 1 
leaders of different nations: 
of outstanding ability 
sity of organizing 

solution of common ne J 
ment of internation ae 
the seerets of the body ¥ 

drafting of the League haries 


of these historical prelimi 


en 
fh ott 
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ag the League constitutions pee FRENCH 
ay factors and the Secretaria ne LA FEMME AMERICAINE DANS LE MARI- 
pee Council derailed treatment. | Theit AGE MODERNE: By Madame Sonya Rute Das, 


ssion 

hou Oty in i r 1 brought ; 3 

ain for vor-relations are ali oronga: D, Titt. (Paris): being her :thesis for d 

tha st come Pejy inter rela 1 s nee . Litt. (Paris): being her :thesis for the doctorate 

d een nde Along, with. then ees cent presented before the Faculty of Letters of the University 
| w cleat T? onal Justice 15 also g of Paris. Published by Marcel Giard, 1 Rue Soufflot 
E of {nterm®? aris. , 


The problem, as suggested by the book, is limited 
book points out by time and space; Survey of Modern Marriage 
g the few years from the point of view of American women. But the 
> disputes, author has successfully transcended the limitations by 
_ the Pi limitation of armaments. treating the subject from a comprehensive sociological 
reduction AS the consideration of the point of view. One feels that she has not only been 
g A chapter ie different countries of Europe studying the problem for years but that she aspired 


Fates problem ily committed to the charge of the to make some positive contribution to the much i 


Leagt 
or 


F ifie : rexed sti inducins s i; = 
t Acero was speci We are also acquainted by the vexed question inducing so many tragedies and | 
IP rie for (OU m which the League has comedies. Very appropriately, therefore, the book A 
„Py the ma in connection with the opens with chapters on the development of personality PIE 


s obligations j ; 
datory “The achievements of the great 
madatory 


and the ney conce pon oir marnage Then follow 
‘ > a in other fields of activity have detailed analyses of the conditions ot divorce the state 

i nt a vith care by the authors. How of the family and the status of the married woman 
p: San side with the League of Nations is with special references to American womanhood. A 
Pie the international Labour Organization is also highly suggestive and interesting chapter deals with 
ar i ohasized in the book. Within a compass of Modern Marriage in American Literature showing i) 
ike hundred and odd pages, the authors have given forcibly what a fruitful field of social investigation gi 
savid and detailed idea of the working of the lies unexplored in the ingle of contemporary novels 
Inge of Nations. = and fiction. The condu ing gisouenion on a sexual 
NARESE TANDRA ROY morality, maternity Tig ts, revisions Of conjugi status 

BES BY CUD and the protection _ of “children lead naturally to a i 

METAPHYSICS: By Mahendra Nath Dutt. Pub- dignified and altruistic winding up of the thesis which Wi 
liked by Pyari Mohan Mukherjee, B.L., from 3 Gour was honoured with the doctorate of the University of 4 


ismanagenes, 


B. Pony, 


a evidence ú 


s, Bombay, 
The sitial 


gih Moin Mukherjee Street, Calcutta Price 12 as. Paris. We congratulate the author on the publication j 
Every BEJ M9 ond xii. ; ; ` ofthis thought- provoking volume, which is worthy |. 
of her intellectuality and liberal culture, and urge 4 


ocial evils + Mi ieiti 3 > $ 
eatise, as its name suggests, deals with subjects the women scholars of India and the Orient to make 


rdhting to the prime co f thi Ti Li i 1 
RESSES: | Sure, Causati > course of things, such as Time, exhaustive surveys of their respective marraige systems 
be ciara and cae i b Some along the line of Dr. Sonya Ruth Das. ( 
Peat + ss een 1 ann ` MA T b 
likenatiog the ab meee pone OLES, Physics and By LA SAINTE, VIE a ied Sa itions Crue 
te t play a prominent part im s Eee y z SAP s 
Neo ctaphysics. Eminent ep aAA of and Niestle S. A., 26, Rue Street, Dominique, Paris; 
| thcander eae School like Russell, Whitehead, PP- 174. A pa d 
kthlems from E host of others have tackled these This is a sincere and artistic homage oi a au 
Edington Rob e philosophical point of view and Einstein, Of Modern Greece to the Indian Saint. Towards the ai 
a om ier and other great scientists have treated end of the book the author “aeiaitely era ae tne : 
ith scientific stand-point. But it is doubt- aith? She has offer is no 


m Ye yet b book is an act of f 
E ct peen properly understood by ordi life to the coming gen c 
i y E tand and appreciate the 

ems remain even now as highly dersta 


i hey may come to un a 
temp > o neasa i h h tha t te Ahimsa or Non-violence 
ity to establi gratifying that the author 


Universal princi 2 
sh the theory of the doctrine of The whole book is composed with delicate artistry 


develop ti 
ohted with 
ild radit, f 
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eration of European children so Ø 


le of £ 
manifested through the life of Mahatma Gandhi. ` 


i te all d e universe in hi Hi ; i 

in y ndian i aS rown way musical composer. Gandhi appears 

He est philosoph aer with his knowledge of ana Ta aT Opera and Emad to recite meron 

i Patent ion bject to the nd science. In some places story in a most moving manner. Though cast in the 
atoms and m eee conceptions, viz. the form of a monologue, the piece offers many dramatic 
n new theories ecules hy Western thinkers jhterludes, gradually leading us to a climax wherein 
wee ties in their place. Some of Gandhi decides to offer his life for the sake of the 


very intere: i . . : . 3 j 
m, I eresting and illuminating, hables through the epic fast. The book is a 
Hac of a need further explanation U testimony of the fact that there are many 
aa er, it ey seem quaint and uncon- men and women m the Occident who take India, 
ed cceeded within ey, admitted that the and her great sons and daughters, seriously, 
Problem tees in show this limited scope of about  yeyerentially. ied 
a Science an d ohi iai in dealing with > KALipas NAG — 
~ Teas osophy have one common > 2 
On alone a patient perusal of this GERMAN 


Ye som 
Editate cae food to philosophers and 
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Je but also of other nations. Prof. Guenther is : BENGALI 
ene m writer on this subject. He has publis aed er ; 
well-known a number of books RABINDRA-JIBANI, or LIF 


E OF py 
t Kumar MABI 
abharat;. Vel 


y T ann’s Press, Munich : DADIN J 11D: 
in J. F. Leta a e Nobility and Race, Races in NATH TAG( RE. By Prabha 
on PAE dal History of the Romans and the Greeks, Librarian and Professor, 
Ohe book under review has just been brought One om et j P 3 Price Rs, 4. with qp e 
ete, Lhe eater r the Indo-Germans 0 See De p. 107319 Demy 8vo ti 
aate of the nordic race among the ind e n eh et a INY TOVO CIONA 
K Guenther investigates the question gi uie m east: PE EE and at the ae 
Asia. 0 i Pe AOA TT. uest 0 bookshop, 210 Cornwallis Slreet SS 
RT : he Indo-Iranians, goes in q P, et, Caleut, 
original home of i P that it bas for a 


— 


‘dic element in Asia and shows we ay Me Terme Ri esr AER 2 ia 
m oh ‘part been engulfed by other races in Asia. This is the et Goan biography of Rabindran.y Indi 
Sere of the Brahmans of India, especilly in the Tagore. The author has taken great pains to Tana} p Accor 
‘ j 


; ney aris ee it intact. materials from some members of ¢ ; Colle Pee 
North-west of the country, pull pemet i Pe EE EEEO sonnent T ormie Tagore fanis gl Yavigaluo 
Professor Cuer MEOE ane Pt Buddhism Visvabharati and magazines ‘and othe Doet on the f hie wee 
r oliev y 8 i 1e ae è? 5 
s fe. THe is of the opinion that Buddhism He has ae had the advantage of talk 
symbolizes tedium vitae. Prof. Guenther seems to forget Poet sate hs : a (ee _matters, His 
` that the history of Buddhism is brimful of glorious materials ras thus beon rich, though not exhausting | 
examples of heroic deeds of men and the worldly as he, has | not apparently taken advantage ot te 
Pade of empires. If Prof. Guenther were iu the proximity of the older professors of Visvabharal, 
rieht, no Asoka had been possible, and Japan would The book gives an adequate laca, not only of ih 
not have been able to become such a mighty power works of the poet published Up to 1912 at presey | milyss wou 
in the East. It is very dangerous to ignore the histor- available, but also of those which the poet Wrote iy f ax position 
ical achievements of a religion. One should not keep his younger days but has not allowed to be republished, | important 
only the doctrines in view which govern and mould It thus enables one to follow the growth of his mini | mrements < 
the life of ascetics in Buddhism, but pay attention to and art. From it one can learn Tagore’s viewsin | % ihe year j 
jts practical aspect which is mirrored in the doings relation to all important questions and probles fi 
of its votaries as a nation. Morcover, the attitude which have agitated the public mind from the tim 
of a religion changes very often, when the world of his carly manhood. Tt will be found that 
with its manifold problems rears its head again and all along iried to think independently. One apat 
again before it. This has been the case with of his personality shows that he has all along bee, tw 


r our curren 
Fommy its 
a our exp 
pint pub 
afl 
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Christianity, too. use present-day political parlance, a construdtite 
would like to remark here, in order to avoid non-co-operator. So far as the matter contained inte f 
Pamor tanding, tn a am not a Buddhist, but a book is concerned it is an excellent vai, an ternis 
ahmin from the Panjab. 7 mow Tagore as t a velist, a story- Ų tuntrieg 
ia ] Die want, to know Tagore as a poet, à TO INN ae of t 
CHAND Roy writer, a dramatist, an essayist, a JOurnaùst, 2M | ka 
of songs, a public man, an educationalist, ett, mE by 
HINDI-ENGLISH read this book. All future biographers of the pi f she. In 


THE KALYANA KALPATARU; (God Number), WI! have to use it until it is superseded. At pn 


ola et 
will have i til it is superase Ag typographie | ES 
Edited ty O. L. Goswami, M. A., Sastri, Gorakhpur, ab 38 quidiepenseple: — “Lie litar e | Be 
January, 1934. Pages 1-308. > execution leaves much room for imp: ‘stakes, M 
Barer : f ay. are many spelling and grammatical misiat® e 
Special numbers of the Kalyan in Hindi—which printing is neat. Some of the illustrations 
are like so many useful uen works—intended superior artistic quality 
Hi to present in a lucid and papular form different ES nee Euk G : z By Biel 
aspects of Indian culture and literature haye already MANER KHELA, or MIND’S PLAY. A 
poen accorded enthusiastic reception at the hands of Lal Chattopadhyay.. Pp. 96+viti. Cr OT ee 
ae ere reader. It is this reception that has Re. L Gupta Friends & Co, 1 Coleg 
indu: the authorities of the Hindi Kalyan to brine Calcutta. ri 
out an English edition in the form of the Kalyana jon of 
Karolinu, The number under review consisting of This is a fair popular presentat ai, Tey 
epee one atic topics from the pens of a galaxy analysis. The authors style 15 re 
anoa Scholars is absolutely non-sectarian in Pleasure to read what he writes. ] use of D 
Tt Gen with th FON e should avoid the occasiona nee 
i, eae ae e texis and translations of the Words in the midst of Bengali sente 2 
systems of the “sat ae popular of the religious book English words should always c 
p and contains articles about the When their Bengali equivalents 


liiy t 


Jitorated: 


conception of God according to t a A > e trans y 
rated nun representations ges oe N coined, they should at least be a pronos 
periods of poe teachers who flourished at different ENGLISH-BENGALL-SAN SKR Lge ù ; 
th i parts of the world, Some By Binode Bihari Kavyatirtha. £ Feil char: Pri e en 
; ulti-coloured and hishly ©% Cloth. Arya Publishing House, aA ptt 
as any religious aml dictionar’ (0 inti 


ndency This is a very useful little 
interest school children, 
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dia's Foreign Trade in 1933-34 
n 


: j the seaborne trade 

Nan ae eh Odia. for March 1934 
Olt Poe hon 0 Si LIU! i $ 2 neat 

è fani 1 aoe hen published gives us detailed 
Oot ty a hts the Import and Export trade of 
lication Sete last three financial years, 
With the ndia for the last three lran 
cing ie rency policy and indeed our Nationa 
hati omy itself depend to a very great extent 
Se of the A i export surplus, an analysis of this im- 


mili, | Such 
ly of the 


Ë preen | 


called for. an 


important for other reasons p 
wenents of the Foreign Trade of a country 
the year just ended would roughly show how 
the forecasts of ‘recovery’ throughout the 
Jiillare justified by the Trade Returns. Apart 
tin the psychological influences which no doubt 
ty a important part in these matters, if is 
gh the mechanism of the International trade 
pee tes led towards reovery or 
Otis of hemselyes felt in, the principal 

i depression which has 


at he ks 
ne aspi 
+ been, t 


Aa norldwide should naturally be succeeded 

: is recovery which also is worldwide 

liy i oe neue we aed ps the 

aan s upwarc thrust in 
gored by the N. R. A. in America 

ES vival. that “ss responsible for the slow 

trial conte pen marked in most of 

By 2 to say how far tt i us not possible at 
i th a Ue “recovery” artificially 


is instrumental in 
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become essential. Within the limits of these 
notes, all these aspects cannot be possibly dealt 
with, besides a complete study of the problem 
with reference to our industrial possibilities and 
other national economies, though badly wanted, 
would require an amount of painstaking research 
and expert knowledge which is totally beyond 
the scope of these notes. We would merely 
try to analyse here some of the informations 
relating to the Foreign Trade of India which 
are available in the publication mentioned. 

Before we do so it is necessary that we 
discuss -some definitions used. Thus Imports 
include goods landed, whether they are intended 
for “home consumption, bonding or re-exporta- | 
tion,” and such articles in the passengers’ 
luggage as are dutiable. The weight recorded 
is the net weight and the yalues of goods im- 
ported or exported represent, according to the 
provisions of the Indian Sea Customs Act of 
1878, Sec. 30. 


“The wholesale cash price, less trade discount, 
for which goods of the like kind and quality arel 
sold or are capable of being sold at the time 
and the place of importation or exportation, as 
the case may be, without any abatement or de- 
duction whatever, except in the case of goods 
imported, of the duties payable on the importa- 
tion thereof.” 


That is, the value of the exports is the market 
price less the trade discount, and the value of- 
the imports is the market price less trade dis-- 
count minus the import duty. The countries’ 
from which the imports come are the countries 
from which they are consigned, and not necess- 
arily the countries of origin. So also the 
countries to which the exports are sent are not 
necessarily the countries where they are consum- 
ed. Owing to the high tariff walls in most 
countries, the exporting countries are generally 
the countries of origin and the importing countries 
the countries of consumption unless the countries 
referred to are without any sea-board. 

Since the imports include the re-exports, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the Balance of Trade 
or of accounts, we should take the export both 
of Indian merchandise and of foreign article 
the For the 


i.e. re-exports). urpose o; 
ee the effects of the protec policy - 
or the importaace of the i i ae 
our- national economy, 

(gross imports minus 


be considered. Since however 
do not amount in India to 
to four per cent of the to 
not be liable-to any serious 


thee Kenoripoliggtion: Hay 
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f 
essi o net cent. on the whole. But for 
ae onset of the depression the mai Gre r r ibe 
amo, GE foreign trade have been as follows: pof Gold, there would haye been 4 
ae = agin s") Indian E inances during the first part inf) 9 
3031 1931 1932-33 1933-34 During 1933-34, there has been ava OMi fehe 
ai NS Ue as improvement in our export aa T dik 
Exports Maise). 220.49 155.89 432.41 146.31 increased by 10.6 per cent on the Which 


enormous ey 
Crisis į 


fiure. The position is i , Previous yeast 5b 
g Į S Incomparably soale | 


-exports (Foreign besten al oe À i 
RA S B 5.14 4.66 3.22 3.42 compared with the previous year, ‘thous Sy 
Imports 163.01 125.72 132.27 115.02 export figure is still much lower. This ough È 

and the Balance of trade the Balance of Trade is much higher, 18 becar 


The net imports 
in merchandise were as follows : 


The Balace of Trade in merchandi 

Aeae t ET erchandise 

(In crores of Rupees) p Rs, 34.83 crores in 1931-32 which is n ange 
1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 | low level since the needs of the Secretary tine 
‘are nearly 35 crores annually. The export of Re fors as t 


| Jet 157.87 121.06 129.03 111.60 
/ Ree 15787 LOS Tell 14631 ‘58 crores worth of gold during the Inter fraanble t 
| Balance of Trade weer. however, led to a substantially active baka ae 
i in merchandise 62.62 3493 3.36 3471 favour of India. In 1932-33, however the oe all take i 
| In addition to this there were heavy exports ‘surplus fell to only 3.36 crores which is i); car country. 
} of gold during these years,—57.98 _ crores 1m about one-tenth of the Secretary of States’ nkl, The follow 
4 1931-32, 65.53 crores in 1932-33 and 57.05 crores A serious financial dislocation would haye rali ing to Ex 
‘| during 1933-34. So also we haye to include unless it were for the exodus of gold on sli} 

yer and export of currency a scale, During this year about 65.03 f 


private import of sil 
notes. As against these, f 
i Council Bills, sterling purchases in India, Kingdom. During the year 


payments; in) India. to Local Bodies, etc. against surplus has gone up to 84.71 
for 1931-32. The ar 


we have to consider worth of gold moved from India to the Unt 
1933-34, the expe 
crores which is Ef 


proceeds of Sterling loans floated by them in equal to the figure 
London, as also remittance by other means and balances of trade in marchandise before 
$ to other countries. depression were as follows : 
a “The total visible Balance of Trade has been (In crores of rupees) 
\ as follows: Balance of Vith the“, 
cr crores of rupees) i Trade in rns ha 
| 30-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933+ : i PIS. lve, t 
4 Balance of Trade CS ale Merchandise fe | a 
| in merchandise: 6252 34°83 336 34:7 1922-23 90.01 a 
H Balance of Transac- soma 1993-24 144-88 
i tions in treasure: —2445 5565 6493 572 1924-25 155.0. 
id. Visible Balance of mant 1925-26 161.13 
: Trade: 3760 9048 6829 91°94 1926-27 Oe 
i We can account for a part by e 1927-28 Si. 
A o pils, purchases of Bene eee Pasta ao 
Ve! i tbs S F . ee he H 
rnment remittances to the U. K., interest 0 e it will 


on Ae i in respect of Goyernment of India From the above tab 
in India and Te ae transfers on London sold What extent the changing: 
The See a nsfers of Government securities, Qlepression haye adversely eon 
193031, 5616 c amounting to 37°52 crores in Position of India in Internal Me 
1932-33 and BLO er in 1931-32, 19:66 crores in Before entering into a ee 
Sauna esate in 1933-34 have to be Changes in the following: y Clas 
Papen wave emittance of funds from U. K. the Imports and Export. |, 
being due to tempo ron other countries, or as “Food Drink and Tobacco 
_ It will be E ia accommodation. materials and produce W 
5 rom the above that our net Manufactured” while 

“Articles wholly or may 

TeoRts 


© BOR 
> Nass I 18.24 
oo oe Ie. 20.85 
more during the 105 per cent Class III 83.89 
G, next year, that is, by 397 per 10 126.37 r 
* The figures do not include th val ; ~ It is clear from the an 
imported direct by thes e value of Railway has been the worst VP at I 
ae D8 MipuBlitte cP aihyerrukul Kangri boreowéa, aariawayhole tha 
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substantial (12.6 per 

lass LI. Again, although 

believe that forces leading 

2a been already operating during 

a that the total import — trade has 

Ve fnd er cent from the 932-33 level 
ay ee the 1931-32 level, by 8.7 per 
ral observation we are to, make, 
+, India probably the level of income 
zo lower in 1933-34 while in other 
had distinctly 

due to world 


going e 
pea S avel of income 
res the leve: A 

to believe, it 
to backward 


‘the “Recovery” 1S 
Bey. if the Le TA 
npg as there Are ample reasons 

frammable to expect that owing t kwar 
amie organization, the wave of prosperity 
fake some time 1n making its effect felt 
‘ar country. 

| Te following is the corresponding 

ing to Exports : 


table 


Exports 
(in crores of rupees) 
1932-33 
37.32 
541.92 


1933-34 
36.02 
68.93 

38.45 39.92 

132.41 146.32 


f prosperity,” the value of 

though it is still below the 

ree ene the most remark- 

i hould be. als (class IL). This is 
yoke Steater details, the 
lass Imports 


most important 
has been with 
Sugar imported 
s. 423 lakhs in 
1933-34. The 
a Aa (86 per cent) 
co ~ and Rs.346 lakhs 

he na With 193 Laa Sa 
ehh ta Agena decrease is clearly 

- ne other important 

E ie acco for which the 
6.94 LS per cent) on the 
Boreas ne Under ‘class II, 
! S been with regard 
le former shows a 

e previous year’s 

means a decrease 

: latter, the total 

Ea 972 lakhs from 
clined to Rs. 681.3 

Ey by Rs. 271 lakhs 

„nder class III, we 
Imports of “Cutler 

instruments Be 


y Rs. 180.8 ia, 
75.6 lakhs and 
by 89.8 lakhs, 


ee bot of the last 
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1932-33. ‘The highest increase is under machinery 
which registers an increase of about 20 per cent 
over the previous year’s figure. 


As regards Exports under class I, there has 
been a serious decrease with regard to “Grain, 
Pulse, and Flour” as compared with the previous 
year. On the other hand, tea shows a decided 
improvement. The decrease in the former case is 
by 433 lakhs (27 p. c.) and 862 lakhs (42 p. c.) as 
compared with 1932-33 and 1933-34 respectively, 
while the increase in case of the latter is by 
Rs. 269 lakhs (15,7 p. c.) over 1932-33. Under 
Class II, except for oilcake almost all the items 
show an increase over the previous year’s figures, 
and except for rubber, seeds and wool, the 
figures are well over the 1931-32 values. The 
most noticeable increases are with regard to Raw 
Cotton (Rs. 628 lakhs, Seeds (Rs. 225 lakhs). 
Hides and skins (Rs. 148 lakhs), “Gums, resins 
and lac” (Rs. 123 lakhs) and Jute (Rs. 120 lakhs). 
The percentage increases over the previous year 
are 30.4, 20.8, 53.5, 90.0 and 12.3 respectively. In 
Class III, the only articles which haye shown any 
serious decrease on the last year’s figures are 
when we compare the 1933-34 returns with the 
1931-32 figures. We find the same thing—while 
“Hides and Skins,” and “Woolen yarns and manu- 
factures” show decided increase, yarns and manu- 
factures of Jute and Cotton show a serious decline. 
“Hides and Skins? show the largest increase 
(+Rs. 107 lakhs, or 224 p. c) while the most 
serious decreases are with regard to “Cotton yarns 
and manufactures” (—Rs. 56 lakhs, or 17 p- c.), and 
“Jute yarns and manufactures” (—Rs. 34 lakhs, 
or 1.5 p. ¢). lf we compare with 1951-32, Cotton 
yarns and manufactures have fallen by Rs. 209 
lakhs (43.5 p. ¢.) and Jute yarns and manufacture 
by Rs. 549 lakhs. (2.5 p.¢). In the former, the 
effect of Japanese competition is evident. 


It will thus be seen that on the whole the 
imports have declined as compared to the 
previous year, the only substantial increases being 
under the heads “Cutlery, Hacdware and Imple- 
ments” and “Machinery.” The increase in the- 
import of machinery is certainly beneficial to the 
national economy. If this decline in imports had 
taken place together with an inerease on the level 
of national income, we could be reasonably sure 
that our country is becoming more and more 
self-sufficing as regards manufactured goods. As 
regards exports, it is encouraging that the position 
of tea, hides and skins, seeds, raw cotton and jute 
is definitely better than in the previous year 
and except for cotton and jute 
and manufactures, most items show 
an increase or only a small decreas 
the whole we think we are justified in conc 
that India’s position, so far as her extern 
is concerned, is distinctly brighter t 
previous year. 
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Indian Insurance 

Lire ASSURANCE COMPANIES AND Income Tax 

For some time past Indian Life Offices have 
been challenging the equity of the present practice 
of making the income tax assessable on the 
annual average of the actuarial surplus. In a case 
| before the Lahore High Court, the Bharat 
| contended that on “such parts of the surplus as 
are distributed amongst the participating policy- 


| holders, being expenditures necessary for the 
| earning of profits,” no income-tax should be 


Court did not 


their opinion, “any 


| assessed on it but the High agree 
with the contention as, in 
| expenditure incurred solely for the purpose of 
| earning profits would ordinarily precede and not 
| follow the accrual of profits.” The “Laksmi” is 
\ also contesting the equity of such assessments on 
| the ground that ‘bonus distributed among the 
| participating policy-holders represent the return of 
4 the excess amount collected in advance from the 
policy-holders” and as such cannot he considered 
| to constitute the “income, profits and gains” of a 
company. If any tax were to be assessed it 
i would be assessed only upon 
which are distributed to shareholders as 
Í dividends. Mr. H. E. Jones, who has made 
| a deep study of the subject, read an interesting 
paper on the “Indian Life Assurance 
i Companies’ Assesment to Income Tax,” in the 
| last session of the Indian Insurance Conference, 
i where he made referrences to the practice in 
: England. Before the appointment of the Royal 
; Commission on Income Tax in 1925, the Income 
$ {Tax authorities in England had the option to assess 
is Life Assurance Companies. to income tax either 
Turan C a er 
on the profits as actuarially ascertained or 
their “Interests less Expenses” whicheyer ae 
higher. But since then the Law oe via 
amended “excluding such proportions of : 
for the purpose of Income Tax” 
Bee lero 
t is what peas owt A i nnuitants. This 
of assessment and obtains "Al Supe basis 
excepting India where, curiou = enacts 
Income Tax is assessed on the 1 RED 
surplus, whether it be meant f he whole-actuarial 
or the shareholders, ant for the policyholders 


“THe 
‘The Em 
o the Indian life office 


the surplus 


the profits, 
as belonged -to 
for or expended 


measur 
new business it . ped 


of about Rs. 382.25 lakhs 
huge business 


m 
buted over 7602 aiken of Rs. 138,24,000 
nerease of Rs, 25,68,000 over The a an 


ous year. The total number of 4:01. the 


-been : 


. policy on his 


nsicall 
ce is unquesti a aie 
p bane onable. During - 
has written a nines 28, 1934, the Co G 
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the end of the year was 57 639 
? 


se Siero 39 assuri 
of Rs. 11,16,64,855, inclusive of eae 
assurances. As regards investment ons a 
follows a conservative policy tt 


p i aga ar «Emp 
to investments in Gover aay Testriets a “a 
ni 


securities repayable at par a A Ji 

; $ at fix q 

the end of the year the total ssc te i 
> Amount 


Ps 4,37,51,613. The Life-fund ntel p Sehl 
Rs. 3, 55, showed the satisfactow wat 
of Rs. 19,09,831. An addi tionalioes 


? A 
strength to the Company consists i 


Reserve, 
Value R 
Rs. 


) serye,—which, in al 
34,73,819. The low 


expense ratio of jy fray lols: 
Company is specially gratifying, being i tthe compa 
22.1 per cent last year, With its rop ital asst 


selection of lives, favourable mortality experien sul income 
low premium rates and economical manageme inl of abou 


worthy of 
the field. 
Per CAPITA INSURANCE IN INDIA 
India possesses the record of having hi 
lowest per capita insurance. While thi 
doubtless a deplorable reflection on the 
our insurance development, itis at the same tt 
an encouraging indication of the scope, opporimy (fa assura 
and duty that lie ahead of us. Im opening “inl premiu 
Mysore Insurance Offiice the other, day Mn 8h Rs 
Rajagopalachari, Member of Council, Crover fA position 
of Mysore, made certain interesting obera a from 
Comparing the position of Indian, Init |h nae 
with that of other countries he aly i oo 4193 
total life insurance on the books of i Ae’ 34s 
5 Sie ay comes. t0 OH 18) lakhs 
Indian companies put together iten Up oat 
a fraction of the total insurance My 4 
a single large company m J 
Canada, or even Japan. Hardly five r 
of the insurable population are 
by insurance and according 
MY. 


tions of an expert, said i 
the total sum assured by E 
companies worked out to, On Hh 
per head of the population on 
Rs. 300 in Britain. According 


quoted by Sir P. Thakurdas 0? 
the Denodd Jubilee Celebration : 
the total number of policies © 
is 7,14,000 assuring 168 crores 
to Rs. 4-12 per head of the pOR 
Rs. 2,000 per head in the VU: a 
in Japan, Sir P. ©. Ray 6 
address of the last session ,. 
Tnsurance Conference gaY 
one person in eyer 

e life and the p 
in India is only Rs. 
out of every three persons ps 9,600 
per capita insurance Js 
these estimates vary being 


on different kinds © ne red 


FI N A NEA PAS Po sahoC Piennai and eGangotri 


in recent | years met ie 
psuran aay the lowest in the world. 
is § 


tg BRILLIANT RECORD 
ce bilee Celebration of the 
i Security Life Insurance 
“history of Indian 
decades that the 
ebeen & period of remark- 
a humble beginning In 
reed anead and today 
t life office, with rami- 
and eyen beyond 
ike a romance by 
fight in overcoming 
r ion offered by interests 
ierined oop hed, In 1884 ten years 
pemu any came into being—the Oriental 
: es ance of Rs. 1591/4 lakhs with an 
ae sul income of more than Rs. 63/4 lakhs and 
experi slat about Rs. 14/2 lakhs. By 1914, these 
recat is tee upto Rs. 1237 lakhs, Rs. 721/2 lakhs 
< 473 lakhs respectively. Remarkable as 
"HE alne was, still more so was the progress 
“k dwing the decade following 1923. In 
year the Company issued 7790 policies 
raving Wfexng Rs, 174 lakhs whereas in 1933, 38,191 

le this ifks have been issued for an 


ag of the 0¢ 


cing oh pat Me: : 
9 i p iotal assur 


premium income increased from Rs. 79 
e 219 lakhs. An idea of the magni- 
at due hn ated by the Oriental will be 
ibd on i ` fact that at the end of 1933, 
ak 4399 pag a total business of more 
Re 343 bi with an annual income of 

> ahs, and a fund exceeding 

2 akh far paid away more 

at rerords in i claims. With such 
look fora past the Oriental may 

HY justly to a still brighter future, 


' clai ` 
ton for all RS to be an ideal and 
lan indigenous institutions. 


06 und 
A er the aeoj E 
; National Tn aegis of Messrs. 


dian Life I 
Sap Life Insurance 
nA eee and its early years 
x uilding itself upon a 
eae of course, boast 
E nor of an expansion 
ompan o PPose, Asa matter 
But 4, A S haye much 
: i n has 
a policy of 
pas always aimed 
uring the year 
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ended Dec. 31, 1933, the National Indian received 
2506 proposals for Rs. 36,41,850, of which 1656 
resulted in policies assuring on the aggregate 
a sum of Rs. 24,27,350, showing an increase of 
Rs. 575 lakhs over the figures of the previous 
year. While this is satisfactory, we are inclined 
to advise the Company to make endeavours for 
a more vigorous expansion. The National Indian 
is fortunate in haying Sir R. N. Mookherjee at 
its helm and any attempts made by it towards 
expansion should be amply rewarded. Apart 
from anything else, the name of Sir Rajendranath 
is in itself a guarantee of sound and cautious 
policy. 


Foreign Insurance 
InsurANCE-Minpep U. S. A. 


The United States of America lead the world 
in insurance. Her tremendous progress in this 
direction reads more like fiction than fact. The 
enormous proportions of insurance in the U.S. A. 
constitute positive proofs of ‘the excellent habits 
of “thrift and economy” of her people, and their 
sense of obligation to their dependents. The 
financial development of a nation, it is said, is 
measured by the per capita insurance ib carries, 
and judged by that standard the U.S. A. is: by 
far the most advanced country in the world. - I 
just quote a few facts and figures to shew the 
tremendous nature of the operations of the 
Insurance companies in the U. S. A. In 1932, a 
sum of about 5269 millions was paid into 
Insurance Companies as premiums for all kinds— 
fire, life and casualty. This imposing figure repre- 
sented 12 per cent roughly of the national 
income. At the end of 1932, life insurance 
alone had assets $20,700 millions, as against 
$18,800 millions in 1930 and $ 17,000 millions 
in 1929—distributed every year over the “whole 
sweep of sound American trade, commerce and 
enterprises.” During the three years 1929-1932. 
insurance companies of all classifications in the 
U.S A. paid the policyholders and the beneficiaries 
to the extent of $11,7221/) millions. In 1933 new 
life business alone amounted to $13,000 millions 
and although it was about 104 per cent less 
than the figure of the previous year, the fact 
must be remembered that conditions were any- 
thing but favourable. _ Exact figures are not 
yet available, but it is estimated that during the 
year life offices will haye disbursed $3100 
millions ; $2175 millions going to policyholders, 
and the remainder of $925 millions to widows 
and orphans. 
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Arya Samaj in the Colonies 


| 
| 
i 
| Whosoever 
j cannot but be struck 
progress of 


the social and educational 


By BENARSIDAS:CHATURVEDI 


happens to go to the colonies 
by the wonderful work 
that the Aryasamaj has been doing there for 


Indians settled in those parts. In fact, it is 
our conviction that one must go to the colonies 
to realize the potentialities of Aryasamaj as an 


4 institution for the regeneration of Hindu 
9 society. Schools for boys and girls that are 
| being conducted so efficiently bear testimony to 

| the managing capacity of the Aryasamajists in 


the colonies. The Aryasamajists abroad are a 
small minority compared to the followers of 
other social or religious organizations, but they 
are a compact body fired by enthusiasm and 
determined to do their ‘work wholeheartedly, 


Bhai Parmanand 
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It was really unfortunate . 
Aryasamajisis had so long Bee e ch 

Oeics MO ae z deen neglecta | 
the Aryasamajes at home who did not \ 
the work of their compatriots iboa a 
period of negligence has happily ae Nj 
and it appears from the booklet, Viet 
Main Aryasamaj’ published by the Sanyal 
Sabha of Delhi that the Home Anyasamg i 
now alive to the problems of rail 
educational progress of our countrymen overs 
We have already referred to the above-mentiond 
booklet in these columns and are now plas) 
a few suggestions before the authorities oft 
Sarvadeshika Sabha for consideration, 

The first thing that the Sabha ought ini} 
is to invite a small conference of workers wf 
have been in’ the colonies and who have gt 


Digitizedby Aya gaai pagto Epennai and eGangotri 703 


yasamaj if 
social a 


ho have g 


Arya Kanya PatnsŁala, Omeni, Mauritius 


ozs 


Gee å — M 
yerepe 


aP | 


| 
| 


TO 


Arya Kanya-Pathshala, Suva, Fiji 
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s si i ’ The There have appeared fr 

sonal experience of the situation there. Ke p one 
Poi emon them are Sjt. Bhai Parmanand, comp ninte in He Press regarding i to iy 
Principal Ram _ Deva, Shrimati Shanno Devi, preachers that have gone to the 1 ofp 


and Swami Shankaranand. 
The conference may be held in October next 
and in the meanwhile the Sabha can invite full 
report of work done by the different Aryasamajes 
in the colonies along with their suggestions. 
4 A questionnaire printed in English, Hindi and 
j Gujerati should be widely circulated among 
colonial Indians. 
| Foreign Mission 


Shriman Mehta Jaimini 


Department of the Aryasamaj 
has to be organized on a sound basis. 

| Unfortunately this work has not received the 

| serious attention that it undoubtedly deserves. 

| Broad outlines and policy of the work to be 
done in the colonies may be settled by the con- 
ference but there are certain problems that 


i 

| require immediate and thorough discussion in 
the press. 

| The Sarvadeshika Sabha ought to send a 

4 deputation of at least two workers to see the 

Hf condition of Aryasamajis in the Colonies. Sjt. 


Sndhakarji, the Secretary of the Sabha, and Swami 
Bhawani Dayal will make a good combination and 
they should be sent to East Africa and Mauritius 
for the present. The Sabha has got funds at 
its disposal and ought not to grudge this expen- 
diture. I; wonder if the Sabha realizes that this 
tour is absolutely essential for the proper organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Mission Department. - = 


ha : : Miss Leita Najmuddin 

Miss Lerma Namu 

; EI candidates ae eo ae among 

$ mation of the Panjab Uae 
e 


t all previous records by A 
he is only 14 years, rds by securing 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


689 marks, 
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writer of the _ booklet, “Videst 
samaj,” has referred to thes 


taken 
of the 


Steps should be 
of a bigger history 
colonies. The President and Secret, : 
Sabha have already declared tana o 
publish this book and the work shouliutt 
without any further delay. We ics ; 
that it was nine years ago that a a a her 
this effect was passed at the Dayan iON o 
ary at Muttra in February 1925 and th K 
has already been delayed too much, e 

There are not less than three millionsg 
our countrymen in the colonies and out of thea 
more than two millions are Hindus, : 


for the 
a Compila 
Aryasamaj n me 


nting | 
e bern | 


iy a matte 
è and d 
where p 
‘Ji ako the 
They stand fae pure air 


i 


in need of our guidance. A number of then} 

are fairly well-to-do and it is almost certain 
Boe Re 

that the Foreign Mission Department of th} 


Aryasamaj will find adequate financial suppor 
if the work is taken up in right eames l 
have given these suggestions not as an Ant 
samajist. In fact, I do not belong to taf 
Society but I strongly believe that_Aryasimi | 
is the only organization among the Hindus thi 
can be entrusted with this important work ct | 
connecting India with Greater India culturally. 


Srimati Nilima 


: the 
Sema Noma Duri a } 
College, Delhi, was awarded Test 
Gold medal for being, m mel? 
candidate in the University ® 


niversity. 
war 
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GLEANINGS 


— the necessity for medical leadership cannot safely be 
g the City Smokeless and Dustless disregarded. l y 
in Pittsburgh] election to Along with the promulgation of the modern 
campaign plans to medical’ campaign plan, the Institute has expressed the opinion 
; js consistent with its, handling of the that an unusual opportunity exists to make progress 
i the very start of its investigation. in the restoration of hygienically pure air to the 
amster of record that campaigns against cities, and it urges medical societies to assert their 
qi rat dust get satisfactory „results only in leadership. It is pointed out that the. scientific 
aie physicians take a leading hand. There research workers, engineers, and others who would 


Institute's [ 


rillions of 


of the the oft-repeated Institute declaration that be entrusted with the execution of a municipal 
hey stint Je pure air is primarily a medical consideration, program want to know what substances, now present 
T of then ik 


St certain 
t of thy 
| suppor 
amest | 
an Arye 

to tht 
Aryasamij 
ndus thit 
t work cl 
turally. 


Ait byes 
lahore Siene studi 
Oratora SeUdies are carri . z Sere; Sii 
tories on a Cone Carried on in Air pollution is found by recording 
Mprehensive scale ultta-violet rays received from sun 


(an 
Pro, “ming tion, ae > 
CTR Coal tebe, Principal Smokeless firing of locomotives 
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? | 
Ae ait air solar radiation and fill t} A i 
out to make that an Sh A O E ela nose, 


throa f 
human comfort and at and Ig, 


in city air, must come 


| mn to the necessities of ec EDA $ ES. 
ae They wish to ie a ee oa Scientific Amerien E 
E X S g stlessness. A 
limit for smokelessness and dusttess ar à ne A 
i a the benefit of the layman who might be The Long-Tailed Fow] 


been unduly o : : é x 

see Jne of the most peculiar ; 
ooa Stet) E are : 5 ar specin 
asserting thelr leadership n jg produced only in ORo TA Of forl 


a 
» Nagag 
and pale wi 


constrained to think the physicians have 


itant or dilatory 1 ; ; 
A t matter, it should be Eee! a Kochi prefecture. There are white’ 
only recently have leading combustion — engine? ea colored fowls. Only the cock tite itd Pale nik 
ther related specialists fully demons rated i the hen does not differ from any E tail whi, 
othe fill a prescription for the smokeless and mhe Joneest tail’ merc ny common ha 
ae Oana of small as well as large fuel- cocks live about 10 yea e a 2 feet Ths 
burning plants, to be done practically anc at is worth more than Yen 3,000. They az 
reasonable cost. In these demonstrations, of cans and naturally difficult to’ raise, Abou o 
they are employing appliances, processed fuels, ad year laid, and it is difficult to raise even one p 
firing methods brought to perfection m the last few gyen out of 200 eges. neo | 
years. Under these altered circumstances, it can 

| now be said with assurance that, if the physicians 
P will write a prescription setting up reasonable OF. £ 
i standards of  dustlessness and smokelessness, the ; aioe 
engineers can fill it without committing fuel consumer, 
to costly, experimental yentures. Always heretofore Hf m 

a 


| 
| 
| 


fying Ant 
(Goaf Brit 


Tnrecen 
lyer volum 


there has been the objection from some quarters ihat E 
while pure air is a city asset of fundamental :value 
its attainment could not be secured save at undue 
expense. Thanks to the efforts of inventors, research 

I z i ) 
workers, manufacturers, and progressive fuel producers, 
that objection no longer holds good. Righty percent 
of the solid particles now emitted by stacks where 
solid fuel or refuse is burned can be kept out of the 
air by tested appliances and processes that are not 
burdensomely expensive. In many cases, a large 
percentage of the cost would be returned “as direct 
savings. 

It has been reported that certain derivatives of 
pr will, through repeated irritation, cause cancer of 
we aum These derivatives are among the constituents 
of soft coal and oil smoke, and may also enter the 
air from other industrial sources. 

Dr. Jerome Meyers, of the New York Department 
of Health, made’ a very interestino rtial survey 
¢ calth, À esting partial survey 
i this field a few years ago, in which he called 
attention to the apparent parallelism of high smoke 
content of the air and incidence of cancer. This 
study should be resumed in the licht OF wa = 
recent information and the improvement i the 
gathering and compiling of c My Ha ae 
New York City cancer statistics in 

Other reported <peri 
s experiences investirati 
include other harm aos t he and investigations 
unburned (atomized) oil g health by dust, gases, or 

oming from stacks, and 


various metallic oxides i 
s md c 
thrown off by domestic an aoe sreapatatices 


` . d x 
e e commercial incinerators 
, Preventable smoke 


and dust clouds that obstruct : Long-Tailed Fowl 
t=) 


Ooo 
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BNL 
D One ey 
Nip |g Anti-Indian Propaganda in “Northern Provinces” over which the 
Lying Britain assassinated Governor was said to have been 
Graf Dritat ruling. 
Inrecent, years there has been a much Let us now look at the story told in the 
Jigevolume of anti-Indian propaganda in jetter signed by this Arvind Nehra. This man 
ae ane pe than, ee ae was said to have received his education 
re, ; S 7 me p p 2 
; R : at Cambridge. Cambridge Colleges and 
| ae ie wl ndis to Indian Cambridge men ought therefore to be able to 
Ra hicks Ore a aaa ath, i: “spot him. Jt is curious that both Aurobindo 
da hdan Jud SIA = T ae a Geatle Ghose and Jawaharlal Nehru were educated at 
tm? able 5 : ES ena Cambridge. When at the Round Table Confer- 
jini,” published by Messrs: Lovat Dickson. $ = 
Toneta : ence, one day while taking a stroll on the 
‘Preliminary note to this book the . S Z 
tilihers say that they have cantichedcthane road, Arvind Nehra saw a poster, “Governor 
W that the ER Smee Tse of the Northern Provinces Assassinated,” 


x! are genuine. 3 “ : ” 
ke opinion on the contrary would and and wrote he to the “English Gentlewoman” : 
i 


5 e that they are fictitious and constitute “Horrified, as you may imagine, | bought a paper, 
; propaganda, of a not to and learn it is my son, -my first-born son Arvind, 
(Titt the foroery sc ot too clever character. who has done this thing. He has announced that 
oh Y 1S quite transparent. it is for India’s freedom he has struck a blow. He 


J, The Rao 
J 0 l A 5 
| R aglis entlewoman” to whom the lies, | hear, in the hospital, because he has also 


Pins ne eed to have been addressed tried to shoot himself.” : 
| “tine her, ae So Indians cannot cross- Hindu fathers do not give their own 
[un T the letters except one are proper names to their sons—no Hindu whose | 
Hatre of one which is signed bears proper name is “Arvind” will name his son 
Arvind Nehra,” who is “Arvind.” This is an additional reason for 
ave been an Indian concluding that the letters to an English 
to the Round Table Gentlewoman are a forgery. Let us, however, 
Now, “Arvind Nehra” - proceed with the story, as told in he 
Indian neme, though Hindustan Times. ; nps 
Sra o Aurobindo Ghose - The judge returns to India. Procee 
» to the p arlal Nehru. In the tothe hospital where his son lies, he finds 1 
Ver been OË our knowledge ‘Senior Police officer in charge’ at the beds 
urt op x least recently, an of the assassin. Ts it the rule in India for Si 
h istrict Judge of that 
2 Se to the Ace, no Indian Judge Of course, in imaginary countries 
eq i a T. C. Yn the fourth be! This Police Officer is a 
8 the Ra Ieee” has ever been judge. So when the two fr 
tre“, L œ œin any case none policeman shook his head an 
* Is no Sessions. In the fifth a terrible thing for you. 


Province. pamedic othGin. KARRAR EDIR rhe 2 
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e, but his meaning was 


the sentenc i 
pital 


ish ; 
as Hia He meant that death in hos 


uite clear. 


: st thi hat could happen 
ild be the best thing tha 
etic boy. The boy, “however, recovered. 


But death came to him nevertheless in another 
way. The “Head Superintendent of the Hoan 
tal,’ another friend of the judge, now appeared 
on the scene and gave him some tablets for 
sleeplessness, warning him that more than 
two at a time would be fatal. | So this 
hospital had two heads, the Senior Police 
Officer in charge and the Head Superin- 
tendent! Let that pass, however. We need 
not follow the story step by step. Evidently, 
the judge, taking the hint given by the Head 
Superintendent of the Hospital through the 
‘warning’, gave more than two of these tablets to 
his son—the two heads of the hospital conniving, 
of course. So there occurs the following 
sentence in his next letter to the English 
Gentlewoman : “My son has died in his sleep, 
quietly and without pain.” 

Hence, the readers of this book are to 
conclude that in India Judges, senior Police 
Officers in charge of Hospitals and Head 
Superintendents of ~Hospitals—all Indians, 
are indirectly promoters of terrorism and 


conspire to defeat the ends of justice and, 


therefore, Law and Order and Justice must not 
be transferred to Indian Ministers ! 

The fertile brains of some other British 
gentleman or gentlewoman should be equal 
to inditing other genuine letters to prove that 


no department or subject should be trans- 
ferred to Indians. > 


b. 
5 


The Brifish Sedition Bill 
i Two different kinds of 
.CO-exist in the same State—whether the stati 
be called empire or commonwealth does not 
much matter. When Britishers Speak of the 


British Commonwealt} i 
h of N ri 
to Canada, Australia, eee 


government cannot 


not Can particularly — 


ada, Australia, 


= ete. Briti Š 
their own country and Titi Pale 
govern the Dominions. So fa y do not 


Dor ‘Over 
of Great Britain and India Mie 


similar in course of time, 
As Britishers do not want th 


‘ 
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) ete., but cay 
hy, when they speak of aa sore 
umpire, they have India in view TENS 
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have self-rule of the British patter 
been obliged to take a leaf an 
as it exists in India. The Brite ete 
Bill is an attempt— perhaps E i itin, 
unintentional," to Anglo-Indianize Bre US any 
in Britain. It seeks to cireanee 
liberties of the British citizen, thoes 
the same extent as British-made E Ui 
have done. Sin Indi 


they p | 
5) hey hay 


Increasing England's Air Force 


England desires to increase the number 
her aeroplanes and her air force, so that st 
might occupy the first place in air wag! 
instead of the fifth, as she does at present 
This does not look like disarmament or relu 
tion of armaments. All States which m 
increasing their armaments say that they ae 
doing so in order to promote the caused 
peace ! 

At present France 
nations in the air arm. 
reaction to England’s 
place ? 


is strongest amog 


What will behe 


/Mahatma Gandhi and the Nobel 
`“ Peace Prize 


Unity of Chicago writes : 


The Christian Century has | 
Gandhi for the Nobel Peace Prize. ible, suset 
no more obvious, nor more impossi e-eminetl | 
Obvious, because the Indian saint Is pr ‘Alone af 
greatest man of Peace in our tims, r hae 
the world’s leaders he preaches ae an 
principles of non-violence and bret 
at the heart of every peace 805P 
mankind. But this suggestion 1⁄5 
because the record of the Nob 
that the trustees of the award 
honouring peace champions © J 
is true that they once decorates 
then spoiled their own action y. 
with Nicholas Murray Butler, W 
{Oof a -peace man as Marshall “He 
‘who has been significantly, nomi G 
this year! But with such chance 
Prize has gone consistently 
Statesmen and diplomats W és 
familiar and well-trodden wale 
the Peace Prize has never aoa 
above the level of Genie 

ad its origin....In this ag 

wars, it. should have been ea 
tize upon those heroic men 
Outlawed war from 
fearful cost of labour an 
with it for ever ! 
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Constitution 
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“Britain's Great 


_, 94 India was described as a 
On ny “hundred Trelands inside it” by 
ri in a speech at, Exeter. But 
h t yeta single Ireland in 
in Toh sly £ are all potential. He 
ii untry had been ruled not so 
sia the Cow by British impartiality.” 
Me word as by british imparia: 
"pe assumed that there has been 
tiality.” How would Lord Lloyd 
genesis of a hundred 
frands in India, if they really existed ? 
pprtial rule may produce contented 
fopins, not discontented Irelands. As a 
niter of fact, as we have said above, owing 
nhe difference in the Irish and the Hindu 
imperaments, there is actually not yet a single 
kand in India. Whatever impartiality there 
st amog | my have been is being replaced by discrimina- 
ll beher f tin against the Hindus. Such discrimination 
the fist mld be at its highest if the White Paper 
Constitution or something worse were given to 
(ti, Hence, a corollary to Lord Lloyd’s 
‘tm looms in the future, namely, that the 
Stere is of British i nee li seated k 
e aust be of y impartiality the more 
ly ine p British sword. ‘Lord 
onald and M ne rights of Mr. Ramsay 
and Mr. Baldwin, “the transient 


Sof the fleati 
i ae eting moment,” to hand over 
(o . 


auch 
[t it 
«pritish impar 


umber ¢f 
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The Indian view is that there is as much 
difference between the Black Shirt and the 
White Paper as there is between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. It was extremely truthful 
and generous for this lord to admit that 
Britain had pledged to make experiment of 
self-government for India but not at any 
particular moment and ina particular way! 
That is to say, the pledge was to make the 
experiment on the Greek Calends, in his 
opinion. 


Two British Supporters of the 
White Paper. 


So far as India is concerned, there is 
really nothing to choose between those 
Britishers who like Churchill, Lloyd and 
others, denounce the White Paper and those 
who, like Sir Laurie Hammond (ex-governor 
of Assam) and Mr. Edward Villiers (ex- 
president of the European Association in 
Judia), support it. The former denounce it 
because it does not in their opinion sufficiently 
safe-guard the political and economic interests 
of Great Britain by adequately restricting 
the political and economic freedom of India. 
The latter support it because they think that 
it does adequately safe-guard the political and 
economic interests -of Great Britain by 
restricting the political and economic freedom 
of India quite sufficiently, while at the same 
time it professes or pretends to give an 
instalment of self-government to Indians. 
It is probable, too, that the former, the die- 
hards, as they are called, condemn the White 
Paper with the additional object of deluding 
Indians into the belief that “it must be a very 
valuable boon, otherwise why should these 
sahibs be so unwilling to grant it to us.” 

Ata London meeting, in supporting the 
White Paper, Mr. Edward Villiers laid stress 
on securing “Indian good-will,” as if Indians 
were dying to get the White Paper and their 
good-will could be had by giving it to them 
The surest means of obtaining their 1 
would be to force the White Paper or 
Sir Laurie Hammond thought or pret 
to think that there would be some 
transferring the government o i 
British to Indian hands, b 
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Paper really purported to make any n 
transfer and as if the constitution outlined 
therein involved any risk of loosening of the 
British hold on India! Sir Laurie laid down 
the proviso that the transfer, which in his 
opinion should have been made fifteen years 
ago, should be accompained by three conditions, 
namely, “adequate finance, entry of Indian 
States into the Federation and adequate 
safe-guards capable of enforcement.” 

But there can be no adequate finance so 
long as there is a highly paid British army of 
occupation in India, so long as there isa 
very expensive civil administration with 
lavishly paid British personnel at the top, 
and consequently so long as there is quite in- 
adequate expenditure in the ‘nation-building’ 
departments. 

The entry of the Indian States into the 
Federation is calculated to nullify popular 
government. For the States, according to 
to the White Paper, would have a dispropor- 
tionately large number of seats in the Federal 
Legislature to be filled, not by men elected 
by the States’ people, but by nominees of the 
Princes. Thus their entry will prevent the 
transfer of power from British hands to those 
of the representatives of the people. It will 
also, as we shall show below, “prevent India 
from ever becoming a Dominion, not to 
speak of her becoming independent. 

_And then Sir Laurie wants “adequate 
safe-guards,” too, Indians understand what 
they mean. They are a negation of freedom. 


States’ Entry into Federation and 
Prevention of Dominion Sfatus 
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may not be hampered in doing constructive 
work. It has been announced that the next 
session of the Congress, the 48th, will be held 
at Bombay in October this year. 

The decision to carry on the campaign of 
elections to the Councils by a Parliamentary 
Board of the Congress itself seems to us more 
satisfactory than by a separate Swarajist party, 
though connected with the Congress. There 
is no essential incongruity between Council 
work, provided no Congress principles are- 
violated in the process of doing it, and 
constructive work outside the Councils. 
Should Congress undertake civil resistance in 
the future, cither in the sole person of 
Mahatma Gandhi or as a body, Congress 


members of the Legislatures will simply have to . 


come out of them, if called upon to 


do so. 

It has been contended that, as at Lahore 
Congress in full session assembled prohibited 
Council entry, the ban on Council entry can 
be lifted only by a plenary session of the 
Congress. Logically and technically this 
appears to be the correct position. But if 
preparations for contesting seats at the: 
forthcoming general elections can be 
commenced only after a full Congress session 
has lifted the ban, there must be much 
delay, and much precious time must be 
lost. Perhaps this practical consideration 
has led the A. I. ©. C. to take upon itself the 
responsibility of lifting the ban. This may be 
technically wrong but not morally so. 
Moreover, as Gandhi is still 
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in favour of the actual resumption of civil 
disobedience now or in the immediate future. 


f: 3) 
Congress and fhe Communal “Award 
Neither at the Swarajya Party’s conference 


at Ranchi nor at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
at Patna was the Communal “Award” of the 
British Prime Minister either accepted or 
rejected. The motive behind this silence was 
good. The desire was that the country should 
offer united opposition to the Government’s 
dual policy of real repression and so-called 
reform. But, as was anticipated by us, this 
silence has satisfied neither the supporters nor 
the opponents of the so-called Award. The 
supporters—for the most part communalist 
Muslims, have expressed dissatisfaction at 
Congressmen not declaring themselves un- 
equivocally in favour of the Premier’s 
Communal Decision. On the other hand, 
members of the Hindu Mahasabha and some 
Hindu members of the Congress also have not 
been pleased with this Congress attitude of 
sitting on the fence—they want out and out and 
open rejection of the Communal Decision. Dr. 
Ansari made a statement saying that a Consti- 
tuent Assembly to, be called hereafter would 
deal with the matters dealt with by the 
Premier’s so-called Award. This, too, did not 
piy any party. So Pandit Madan Mohan 
j lalaviya and Mr. Aney have had to come out 
with statements of which the purport is that 
as Congress stands for national unity anal 
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cannot terminate with the voluntary consent 
of the British people so long as there is not 
communal unity. So it is best for all Indian 
communities and groups to try to secure 
greater and still greater political rights 
separately and independently without laying 
stress on unity. 

Communal unity presupposes the absence 
in any community of any group which is so. 
lacking in self-respect as to prefer British 
favours to national solidarity. It also pre- 
supposes the lack of power on the part of the 
British rulers to outbid the national leaders in 
the matter of advantages that may have to be 
promised to selfish groups to purchase either 
their acquiescence in national subjection or 
their adherence to the cause of national 
freedom. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali has declared that 
he is dying for unity. Mr. Jinnah, Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, Maulvi Shafi Daudi, etc., 
are dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
A.I. C. C. in Patna. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to know on what exact terms they can 
unite with non-Muslims in a national straggle 
for freedom. The terms must be definite 
and final. It should also be stated whether 
all the advantages which they want are 
wanted for a definite period to be stated 
exactly, or for ever, or during their pleasure. 
Supposing non-Muslim leaders agree to all 
these terms, the Muslim leaders laying down 
the terms should state beforehand that they 
would not only not be a party to other Muslim: 
leaders, who may spring up, driving a bargain 
with the British Government for still greater 
advantages but would denounce and fight 
such bargaining. 


Turkey for Turks 


Istambul, May 25. 
Thousands of foreigners employed in the professions. 
or who are artisans (notably 1,200 of Maltese 
extraction but not speaking their 1 
are precariously situated as a result of 
Government’s approval of a law whereby 
professions are reserved for Turkish national 
law states that from this week foreigners emp 
as chauffeurs, hair-dressers, tailors, sh 
stock exchange clerks and musicians will 
while delays (?) ranging from t 
months are given to foreigners emp! 
labourers, waiters, actors, print 
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i m 
When Congressmen enter the Cental 
Legislature will any of them introduce ; s 
ing fessions an ne 
there for reserving some professions i ane 
best-paid services for Indian nationals ? 


“‘Nationalism Suifs Hindus” ! 


A Muhammadan contemporary has more 
than once quoted Mahatma Gandhi as having 
said words to the effect that the Hindus are 
Nationalists because it suits them to be so. 
We do not remember to have read any such 
utterance of Mahatmaji.. But as evidently 

some at least of our Musalman countrymen 

are under the impression that Hindus are 

or profess to be Nationalists because National- 

ism is of advantage to them, the notion 
5 requires a little examination. 


The Musalmans referred to above will, we 
‘hope, agree that those Muslims who want 
Separate electorates with seats reserved for 
them and weightage in addition where their 
co-religionists are a minority, desire these 
things because they consider these to be 
advantageous and advantages suit them. Now, 
Hindus are in a minority in Bengal, the 
Panjab, N.-W. F. Province and Sind. But 
no conference of Hindus in any of these 
regions has asked for these advantages as 
ib their first choice. On the contrary, they 

have as their first choice or only choice asked 
for joint electorates without reservation of 


they have not asked for any weightage. Their 
ed them to agree to 
which Muslim minorities 
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even when and where Nationalism he 
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“The Dismembermenf of China” 


Such is the title of one of the fortnight 
Foreign Policy Reports published by tk 
Foreign Policy Association of New Yorke 
April 24,1934. It begins thus: 

“Japan’s recent conquest of Manchuria and faif "By th 
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“the Arbitrator” (England) states that at the close 
| of the World War there were 1,500 blind men, 

dims of battle service, in Great Britain. Recent 
=} tues, however, show that since then, 500 
addtional service men have lost their sight from the 
des of shrapnel wounds or gas poisoning. 
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Bang ey k ockey ; and also in 
1 1936 f the 1 competitors will meet 

7 World at the Olympic 


ea 
9 ne and Politics 
DON presigo LY Inquiry Committee 
omade q OVer by Sir Tbrahi 
P the followin eens 
E mg observations 
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In 1926 Dr. Hyder was re-elected and is now 
serving on a Government commission. Mr. Habib, 
Professor of History, was also selected a member 
of the provincial legislature. Dr. Ziauddin did not 
stand for re-election. Aligarh appears to be in 
danger of being used by some members of the 
staff as a stepping-stone to political advancement. 

The work has suffered by the frequent absence 
of teachers of the University on political duty. It 
has also been pointed out in evidence that during 
those election contests numbers of students have, 
been absent fromthe University for the purpose; 
of canvassing. 

We recommend, therefore, that university teachers 
should not be permitted to stand for election to 
a legislature. Should at any time a seat in the 
legislature be given to the Aligarh University, then 
there would be no objection to a teacher of the 
University standing for that seat. 


The Allahabad University hada salutary 
rule on the lines of the Aligarh University 
Inquiry Committee’s recommendation. But 
it has been, we hear, recently repealed, 
to facilitate Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan’s 


political activities. It is rumoured that, 
as Dr. Khan is an official favourite, the 


Allahabad University authorities are afraid 
of the historico-political Doctor someday 
becoming the U. P. Education Minister and 
having it out with them. 


Compulsory Education in U. P. 

The U.P. Government has, it is said, 
resolved to spend Rs. 100,000 for making a 
beginning in the direction of compulsory 
education. A not too early beginning. 


Glimpses of U. P. Administration 
Report for 1952-335 


Some extracts are given below 
Government Report on the administr 
the United Provinces of Agra a ai 
1932-33, the headings being mos 
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POSITION OF THE CONGRESS 
“Any account of -the political events of the year 
must, for practical purposes, be ite moe Wr 
an account of the activities of the onsres p Y, 
for it alone, among the shifting anda oyar appin 
interests of Indian politics, possessed tor a a 
time a single policy and programme ang an 
organization with some effective hold over zer 
numbers of its followers. Outside the onere: 
and its offshoots there was less than the usual 
political enthusiasm, for most classes and communities 
were too absorbed in their own domestic difficulties 
to do more than record their reactions to the 
“| proposals for reform.” 
Tur LIBERAL PARTY 
4 “The Liberal party, while disapproving _ of the 
i Congress programme, was dissatisfied with the 
White Paper and continuously demanded the release 
of political prisoners so that the Congress party 
might participate in the discussions on the reforms. 


THE FUTURE PROGRAMME OF THE CONGRESS 


E] “On the future programme of the Congress, 
a) ` opinion was divided. One section [of the Press] 
favoured the capture of the legislatures, while 


another showed sympathy with the views of 
Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, who, in a series of 
articles entitled “Whither India ?’ stated that India’s 
immediate goal was the abolition of all special 
class privileges and vested interests, and the 
severance of the British connection.” 


a 


“POLITICAL AND Communistic PROPAGANDA” 
“The Chand published an article urging that 


Indian Chiefs Should be pensioned off and their ` 


States annexed: to form a single State. Some 
Papers sought to represent Russia as a modern 
Utopia for peasants and labourers, and the Mazdoor 
aimed that Russia afforded a proof of the 
administrative capacity of the peasants and their 
superiority over capitalists in the art of government 
The same paper advocated the immediate establish- 
ment of a labour party in India in order to capture 
the legislatures and establish a government 
controlled by peasants and ‘workers’. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


“Many papers regularl i 

| ly published co f 

the ill-treatment „of political ee 

pils aN OWS par cularly at Fyzabad, and 
K wo political i ‘in. 

Andamans jail was followed Sy oe 


campaign against the iti i 
See transfer of political Prisoners 


“MUSLIM AFFAIRS” 


the North-West Frontier 
especially from the 


Pod be Ane N vernment, affirmed that th 
\nglo-Muslim there 
the ‘Anglo-Jewish crusade’ sulle on face of 
WARNING fabs: 


that their 
€ paramount 
good-will of 


“Some papers wa 

> ted 4 cee 
security lay, not in depen ane ae 
:Power for help, but in winning the 
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their subjects and in h 
a e : 

towards the attainment of Sei Indians a 
j? ~ i 

TERRORIST OUTRAGES IN 


“Newspapers of all shades of opin 
the terrorist outrages in Bengal poan co 
the measures adopted by the Bet Considered 
for the suppression of terrorism al Cor 
aggravate the evil, which could ae 
by the removal of the root Caliente 
economic unrest.” S of po 


Besoa 


ration 
lite 


NA an” Ç 
Cow-KILLING AT Baxkr-Ip 


“In a pamphlet published b | 
Prasad of Benares University i Meni Mi 
India was the only Muslim c eig 


ou f 
were killed at Bakr-Id.” ntry where 


Tue Rounp TABLE Conrerese 
“Newspapers 
appointment 


of State, 
proposed safe-guards in military and financial 
could be acceptable to Indians. Th & 
characterized the reform 
while the Hamdam 
fools’ paradise.” 
“Tre COMMUNAL AWARD” 


“The comment was general that the a 
fragmentation of electorates was prejuac i 


national interests, and was a manife pen 
7 . TAP, ide and rule. M i 
Government's Policy of ‘divi alan exam 


“The Viceroy’s Bihar Relief Fund faa, 

In a communication sent to us fom! ae! 
York Dr. Haridas T. Muzumdar ya At eA 

“I cannot understand the pe a havin, 
our people. You have started ee Ri Porky 
is euphemistically -called The ae aj att We 
Relief Fund. Why the Viceroy®. b me 
Viceroy donated a years salaty a Msxited 
of the victims of the earthquake ee ii of 

Dr. Muzumdar is mie es J atel” iDo 
that the people of India reat 
Viceroyis fund: «0b ssmcale i 
Fund because it was he si) 7 ; 
doubt the richer people hav® 
it, for obvious reasons, 1? 
other funds started by ™° 
As regards the Viceroy ® 
that was for him to decide- 


Glasgow Indian Union 


We have been asked ; ‘gue 
information secretary © 
Union (c-o the Glasgow 
that 


. 1 
‘The “Glasgow Indian ce inf 
Department which SUPP 


IS deseriber 


as © 


n 0 


to come to Glasgow to proceed 
ng tO 


"i i em tudies by th weomers in 
studies: es met the ne 1 
\ v the difficult Dek of information to 
NGAL Re itoy and 25° ome over pes te Cio 
| | oe i offering he 
on i cho has taken Ber student wishes B 
La rea n Ef be gad to supply fal informa 
Ud el iversi o asg 
cast 4 the University > 5 > 
(e Crate on about, ine in Glasgow- The Glasgow Indian 
Dolly gious Collet i ihe newcomers with reception, 


will help 5 

ion WE i informed. 

i y etC er ee en regarding exemptions 
one genera” ed first science examinations for 

a} ton preliminary in Engineering at the Glasgow 

By ie desee oe en sent to the Principals of most 

ia. During the last two years 

Indian students have come to 

attend the course of Sugar Technology 

| Technical College, Glasgow,—a three 

the Diploma of the College. 


Glasgow to 
athe Roya 
+f rear course for 


tien east Public Spirit of Senhati 
| et dies 


i a noble example of practical philanthropy, 
f scribed in the following news item : 


Khulna, May, 2. 
vet pubes of the Senhati Mahila Samity (a 
ae the Saroj Nalini Nari Mangal Samity) have 
7 neample in the direction of village welfare. 
fund | Ati res ; Ş 
ui | takin eae tank, which mainly supplied the 
as from M4 Ss ney an of the _Majority of the villagers, 
ee, | ieee a inte disuse owing to the growth 
rites: | authoriti eeds. Repeated representations to 
ychology | ee Ee of the Local Board for clearing 
+ Indiv ay aad eas of no avail, about 40 ladies, 
“4 working for ‘al ; themselves to the task and, 
be wera our days, cleared the tank 
the eela of the Samity has 
4 ees 
gemente pe patie, District Board 
i ecting the tank— 


*Pullation Trends 


nt Con 
Poes ONweal of N 7 
Sot Charles ZN ew York writes : 
edicine in Ay Winner of the Nobel 
Populatia 19> has just issued a re- 
nclusions « y from which he 
c z ae) ellow and mixed 
3 EDE S K times more 
7 S. (2) Among the 
shoy “pean peonstease the least. (3) 
Mi cong, the Teas oples the most civilized 
tye Ave ain = Population increase. If 
mesed 14 sont Tate, the Asiatics 
an toe 
ines 20,000,005 by 85,000,000, the 
amuoe of ss jx: hile ` Shanghai 
ee et Sin per thousand 
L n per thousand 
Ondon ” 9 per thousand annually, 
e last sous as shown any 
ectease aes On the basis 
W York i Professor Richet 


in the next ten _ 


“Will bec.thin Puibrtabinain QuiuNoemandicbabneainaw f 
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largest city in 1944, with Tokyo second and 
Shanghai third; London will be out-ranked by 
Berlin and Moscow. M. Richet held it impossible 
to estimate populations more than ten years ahead, 
but stated that if the present rate of increase con- 
tinued, Tokyo would become the world’s largest 
city by 1955.” 

So far as India is concerned, there is at 
present greater increase of population among 
the poorer and illiterate classes than among 
the middle class literate people—particularly 
in the Hindu community. There are several 
causes at work to lower the birth-rate among 
literate classes. The number of young men 
and young girls who remain unmarried—at 
any rate till a more advanced age than before 
—has been increasing, and there is also a 
progressive use of contraceptives among them. 
There are other causes also at work. If all 
these causes continue to work,-the Hindu 


cultured classes may be swamped in course 


of time, if they do not in the meanwhile 
dwindle and die out. 


Anti-war Demonstrations in America 

The New Republic of America writes : 

lt is, we think, both significant and important 
that in a large number of colleges throughout the 
country many thousands of students last week 
participated in anti-war demonstrations. We do 
not assume that such demonstrations, even on a 
much wider scale, will have any very important 
effect upon the likelihood of any given war in the 
future, or even that all of the demonstrators would 
live up to their anti-war principles when to do so 
might mean persecution and imprisonment. But 
we feeb it is a healthy thing for so many young 
men and women to be thinking about the war 
problem and we assume that their interest in all 
probability extends to the causes of war, which 
in the modern world are so largely economic and 
an outgrowth -of private capitalist enterprise. 
Among the demonstrators were Communists, 
Socialists and young people who are of neither P 
of these faiths, and they showed an ability to 
co-operate for common ends that their; elders have 
sometimes lacked. In some colleges, counter- 
demonstrations were arranged by students who 
(having been on the average four years old when 
the Great War ended) feel’ more friendly toward 
militarism ; and it was probably a good thing -that 
the pacifist marchers should realize thus early — 
rhat their ideas are not accepted by the whole 
community. In a few places, the police we 
called in to beat up the participants in the ani 
war parades; and this, also, was di e 
educative to the students, who got a vivid il 
tion of the fact that the way of the pe 
is hard. i 


Sir C. V. Raman’s Academy 
We had come to know som 


wie 


ad refused to be a member 


y of India, h 
SUR : “Indian Academy of 


S 4 Jg 
of Sir C. V. Raman No ly 
Science.” We now find that the news p i 
been published in newspapers m paces En ar 
apart as Lahore and Calcutta. We know that 
Dr. Normand has given Professor Raman 
some salutary advice, too, all of which has not 
appeared in the papers. So we shall not 
publish it in part or m its entirety, = 

i! Tt was not so very long ago that Sir C. V. 
| Raman “conceded” the scientific leadership 
J of Calcutta, though he has been latterly 
i reported to have spoken of Calcutta scientists 
as a coterie or a clique. Wrote he in the 
a sixth anniversary number of the Caleta 
1 Municipal Gaxette : 
4 It would be folly, however, to believe that 
; Science can only flourish in monastic seclusion 
away from the surge of human life. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Science derives her 
H strongest impulses from the desire to serve human 
4 needs as well as from the purely philosophic desire 
to understand Nature more deeply. Hence, to be in 
touch with life, to understand the claims for service 
made by Humanity and to attempt to satisfy them, 
makes for true scientific progress. Further, Science 
cannot do without libraries and laboratories, and 
she must have the means to free her votaries from 
the necessity of otherwise earning their daily bread. 
If Science chooses to live and work in seclusion, she 
tuns the risk of losing the sympathy of those who 
can provide her with resources. Thus, Science and 
Humanity need each other, and they both can 


flourish only when their obligations to e 
are understood and discharged. aaner 


TYPICAL PARIS 


In view of what has been said, it is isi 
that at least in some great centres of hana me ve 
do also find fiourishing schools of scientific research 
Paris is a typical example of a great city which is 

Enot only the „Political and social but also the 

intellectual capital of its country. Calcutta clai s 

pails privilege so far as Bengal is oered, 

n would probably also 

at the proud privilege 

aos e imperial Capital has 
J > of scienti 

r prestige and miee Te i 
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- Flood-stricken Orissa 
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So those who strive to 
scientific position of Calcutt 
intriguing clique or coterie } 
citizens. 


= Maintain ‘| 
a may not i 
nt only pati 


Promoting Drink and Drug Habit 
in Bihar : 


In the course of his presidential 
at the annual meeting of the Indian 
Association, Jharia, Mr. Mrinal Ka 
said : 


The Royal Commission on Labour 
the condition in 1928, 


peo 
| lag are 
alif 
Ming. yanacak 
nti Be iti 
triculat 
Mie. 
“aaminatio 


è 


workers, were responsible for the consumpti] opao 
country spirit to the value of six lacs and ser emacular 


expenditure 
workers in in 1928-20 wae), pre 
The Commission recommendelta} 5M P 


namely, Pe 


of co} religious 
FY aliocates 
zest tlvocates 


ten, is being sold at 
is that the drink evil has become mor 
It is idle to say that the 
supply the want, if the Gorane 
reduced.the sale of liquor. In 1980, 
ing for six months, the liquor a 
closed but illicit distillation €l 
demand. You may punis 
why pander to a vice 
of it incredibly cheap ? 
not stop the practice, the 
The evil could be brought Ae 
State action—absolute prohibition 
Mr. Bose added : 
The large majority of 
up on Menday for the effect 
from Sunday. The collieries 
forced to close on Monday: sfe 
attendance is poor. e 
Wednesday. If anybody E 
beings are systematically cann 
to coal areas. The workers 
necessaries of life, but dri 
made cheap for them 50 A 
an existence of forgetfulness 
the workers to be effici orke 
Can industry prosper wit 


It is mentioned in! 
Damodar Das, whom - dition 
to inquire into the CO” | ye 
devastated by floods a 
thaboueliefridacetill neces 


Lstricken villages 


some floot : 
Ce to the conclusion, 


we vist 


inte y „otb we came ) 
Tot by La in the papers at that time, 
blis? ‘sod for six months or 


e required 
that help was not then 
the inhabitants of many 


Medium in the Panjab 


Mie Yernacttlar | : 
Kanti ba {tis stated that candidates for the 
I A “0 E e > in tificate 

iotlation and school-leaving cer 
“a in the Panjab will be allowed 


sf xaninations 1m i : : 
i} je option of answering questions in the 
macular from 1937 onwards, except 
‘athe subject of English. That means that 
"f ie examinees must be taught through the 
wiam or vehicle of the vernacular. But 
rable cae} stich vernacular? Properly speaking there 
28-29 was ith i : 3 
iso predominant vernacular in the Panjab, 
rad andy, Panjabi, which is spoken by the mass 
af fite people, whatever their religious 
wsion may be. But among three different 
mgous communities there are 
d iioeates of Urdu, Hindi and Panjabi. 


Katili in Bihar 


ee neds us that in Bihar there is a 
WP vat that Matthey c intelligentsia who 
hives tthili should be recognized by the 

Ie ’ T the education department as an 
ol cee They assert that it is 
BP thas also a lie the population of Bihar, 
i a literature of its own. Its 


unions 
control 


pre-judge the claims to 


of « 
any vern 


Ut perh acular or any script of 
h A imate ene gradual approximatiou 
fnd Mars Wo Cation of several allied 
: uld be des: 
ds AA e desirable. 
> ado in Sy lhef 
nevo] 


ence of į 

ee z io generous 
eyi o equal to 

e a etinis of th a 


Ne public 
Who 


public 
task of 
e earthquake in Bihar. 


Searcity „e Ve tornado in Sylhet. 
Myne? Of food, if not famine, in 


and Ji essore districts, 


CC-0. In Pi 


zealous - 


: must attend to the. 
destenots Ve been reduced to. 
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Babu Rajendra Prasad’s Appeal 


In the course of a few weeks Bihar will 
have its rainy season. Owing to the earth- 
quake, in many areas there the levels of the 
land and of the river beds have changed. So 
floods and water-logging are anticipated. And 
these may cause outbreaks of various diseases. 
3abu Rajendra Prasad has therefore issued a 


timely appeal for medical workers to volunteer 
their services. Medical practitioners of both 
sexes will be required. 


The Transfer of Sylhet fo Bengal 


‘There are areas now included in the 
province of Assam which are really parts of 
Bengal and which formerly formed parts of 
the administrative ‘province of Bengal, 
as their prevailing vernacular is Bengali. 


The district of Sylhet is one of these 
areas. The Bengali inhabitants of these 
areas, who form the majority, have for 


years expressed a desire to have them included 
in the administrative province of Bengal. 
And hitherto generally the Assamese have 
opposed their transfer to Bengal. But recently 
some leading Assamese gentlemen have peti- 
tioned the Government of India to transfer 
Sylhet to Bengal. We are not aware why they 
want this transfer now. On linguistic and 
similar other grounds, if Sylhet is to come back 
to Bengal, we do not see any reason -why 
the Bengali-speaking regions of Cachar and 
Goalpara should not also come back to Bengal. 
Tf there is to be a transfer, all the Bengali- 
speaking areas should be given back to Beggal. 

We must add that we have not been ardent 
advocates of the transfer of Sylhet and other 
Assam districts to Bengal. Nor do we advocate 
such transfer now. It is not necessary to say 
«why. What we contend is that, if there is to be 


_any, such transfer, justice and logic would as 
require the transfer, not merely of Sylhet, but 


of all Bengali-speaking areas in Assam to 


Bengal. : 
- The Bengali-speaking areas tacked on 
Bihar should be similarly transferred to 


and Nagpur 
The textile workers’ 
than aia no 


È 


s 2 


720 


though the police have fired ou 
veral occasions, killing some 
and wounding many more. Firing is resorted 
to in India more frequently than in Great 
Britain, though the situations to be faced and 
controlled may be more menacing m Great 
„Britain than in India. Bullets for (imaginary 
lor real) bricks, is the maxim here. 
As neither the millowners nor the workers 
evince any disposition to yield, it was and still 
is the duty of the Bombay Government to call 
i aconference of both parties to settle the 
| points in dispute. A better course would be 
for both parties to choose arbitrators in whom 
j they have confidence. Wise Governments 
and wise employers of labour do not try to 
break the spirit of the people. They rather 
ai take advantage of it by directing it into profi- 
| table channels. 

Tt has been contended on the part of the 
capitalists that Bombay wages are higher than 
elsewhere in India. ‘That may or may not be 

E true. But when wages are taken into consi- 
= deration, living costs also have to be taken 
into consideration. And they are high in 
= Bombay. é $ 
Both parties should be interested in savino 
the cotton industry in Bombay from ruin. Tf 
they go on fighting, they would be helping 
Japan and Lancashire. Moreover, the industry 
may be diverted more and more to other 
W = provinces in India. ~ 
| Cotton mill operatives in Nagpur al 
have struck work. As in AR EO 
ay, so in the 


Central Provinces, the leaders of the people 


and the Government ou 
t nme ght to take steps for 
the early termination of the strike. Toi 


going strong, 
the strikers on se 


Terrorism Again 


It is greatly tò b : 
of all kinds still per fue ee 


E Ae Dee we formerly Chief Com- 


g as ree z 
his views on terrorism ently expressed 


unequivocal terms. The 
tion of the Bengal Geo enbted assassina- 


ae 3 ernor i 
occasion for his observations. Save him the 


a Congratulating the Bengal 


On their fortunate esca e h 
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7 condemning it in . 


Governor and his 


Soaddeds thatu Kang 


unhappily it was impossib] 
lation in accordance with the. Wrist 
e Pa 


would result in the disappearanc pe 
India. It would almost certain| e f terroris 
type of constitution was seven persis, 
inevitably diminish as the Indians ough it Wout 
entrusted with their own affairs Were increasing 
a timely warning and expressed pic p. "e Utte 
that it would increase n eee ttm cong 
succeeded and their view prevailed in Eng 


should be no constitutional advance y A they 
disappeared. n 


Corruption in Brifish Municipalities 


The following í paragraphs have 
published in some British and Indian papers: 


The Ministry of Health sent out a stern warning, 
to municipal authorities throughout Britain. 

That warning indicated that graft is rampanti 
certain towns and cities. 

And the order was: “Stamp out graft!” 

The chief forms of graft which the Ministryis 
determined to suppress are: 

Acceptance by councillors of gratuities—not altaji 
| money—from contractors and 
\ Giving highly paid jobs to councillors’ relatives. 

An urban councillor : 
with the local authority for four members ol hi 
family and three other relatives. 

A tural district councillor placed two sons, ti 
daughters and three other relatives in well 
positions in the local council offices. a 

A concise statement of the law as i rae 
councillors is to be sent to all those likely, 
affected. 


Corruption im municipalitie 
wherever it exists. Tts existence I 
would not make it less disgraceful in 
and where it exists. 


g is a digt 


Brifain’s Silver Deal and India 


Q Se DAFIS 
According to the United Press, rs 
Ci 
Sir Montagu Webb who ony "4 
Roosevelt 


cablegram to President pei 
with the free mintage of silver 
following statement to the press: makin 


“There is a talk of Great Britain fis, 
‘token’ payment next month to t esi lest 
India should be keenly on her 
twenty millions of her preciou 

Ves in f rm 
quietly removed without her pe 
properly paid for.” 

“Last year, it will be 

Hilton-Young policy -© 
silver demonetisation, 20,000, 
silver were without i a ae 
permission, quickly shippe fees 
under ei rateemene with the Brits 
when, last year, the U. F 
20,000,000 ounces of silver fi 
“token’ payment towards 
i U. S. A., President Roosevelt £ 
with the same “fifty pence PE n de 
Paen compelled (by her fois. 
COlledtioforaritvear silver M =% 


i 
beu 


secured well-paid position | 


Brita 
India, ! 


| Nteessf] 


sterling F 
unnecessa 
push Indi 


been force 
j 


cusregcy 

be more | 
area in W 
to ‘enmes 


hdusfria 
in Benga 
Presid 
necting o 
Commerce 
Sarker ref 
tekwardr 
The cat 
develop 
kde, T 
of capit: 
industrial 
iniy to 


ds yj 


aly 


j i ith d; 
tal credited India with 20 and ; 
Britai caly eh was, of course, more' 
arket rate at the time. But why 


credited with the full SO pence per 
t s 
aid ? 5 
she had pal l importance that, if England 
ia ar silver to the U S.A. 


withdrawing 


a Fe the recent issue in Calcutta by 
of India t of three crores of rupee notes based 


e Gove rar but on the Government of 
not on f 


lying (quite uselessly and 

selg Baper, PA ondon, ‘is OW secretly working to 

ies Bata Of silver (just as they themselves have 

5 forced off gold) so that India with a paper 

berg, ee based on a paper currency ‘there’ may 

WM easily controlled within the sterling (paper) 

aa in which London money powers are working 
to enmesh’ and control the whole world. 


ve Dee. 
papers :— 
ern Warning 
n. 


/ 
rampant | dustrial and Commercial Enterprise 


‘in Bengal 

Presiding at the first quarterly general 
uting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce last month, Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Saker referred among other things to Bengal’s 
inkvardness in industries. Said he : j 
> sons, tf ste causes underlying the -backwardness in 


o > : 
veld) jot ee Gi Our industries are common 
i i £ loremost among these is 

Bee x this Province for investment in 
iy ma commercial enterprise. This is due, 
Mec he exaggerated importance attached to 
in land prompted by a desire for 


Ministry is 
-not alirays 
relatives. 
id positions 
mbers ot Fs 
the 


know- 
the shyness 


s it afi 
Tikely tol 


Pe. Paci p safety 
à war bythe aon of the social standing contened 
n Bria d confidence i> of lands ; secondly, to the lack 
+ Indiai etaps, of the gee Investment on account, 

| realy industrial yooo ences in connection with 


Yf business enter „ventures accentuated by the lack 

N Me Prise and industrial Opportunities. 

J cesta] coe iS an experienced and 
i of business his suggestions 


Í come 
í » SOM hs i 
i “Worthy e of which are quoted below, 


Q 
in Bengal, we shall 
Primarily 
Sro ni Y on 


have to depend for 
e a the Roeling of the 
of afa; very wealthy people. 
Tiie yt be able to generally demands ee en 
l tnt confidence SRR sufficient capital must 
a ites in vies pe small investors. This 
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institutions if only before we . embark upon any 
venture and seek the patronage of the investing 


public, we place before them all relevant facts as 
well as the opinions of experts in support of the 
soundness of the scheme. It is also necessary 
that only such persons should be associated with 
the promotion as well. as management of these 
model ventures as will enjoy the confidence of the 
public in respect of their honesty and efficiency. 

No company should, | think, be promoted or 
floated,"in these circumstances, unless adequate capital 
money has already come into the hands of the 
promoters, or is perfectly assured. And if the 
requisite capital money be not forthcoming within 
a reasonable period, say, one year, or so, then all 
the money so far collected, should be returned to 
the subscribers without any deductions whatever. 
But, of course, this cannot be done. after the 
company has been formed. 7. e., after its registration. 
The only way to return the money after registration, ` 
is by sending the company into liquidation. 

The promoters should themselves shoulder the 
risks of preliminary expenses, etc., without any 
expectation of recovery unless the company is 
actually formed. Even when the company is actually 
started, they should not look for profits for some- 
time. Only by this kind of disinterested service 
can confidence in joint-stock enterprise be restored 
and firmly established. 

What | want to impress upon you is that in the 
matter of promotion of new companies in Bengal, 
means will have to be devised by which the share 
capital should be preserved in full as trust money 
unless and until the company can secure adequate 
share-capital to enable it to bring the concern to 
a stage of actual working. If within a reasonable 
time such a stage is not reached, the shareholders 
should be paid back in full. - 

In. this country, directors of companies are 
generally satisfied with merely attending meetings 
and accepting fees for such attendance. It should, 
however, be remembered that their responsibility is 
great, inasmuch as they are vested with not 
inconsiderable powers for contro] and direction. 
To induce them to take more interest in their 
respective companies, | would suggest that they 
may be paid an additional remuneration cut of 
the profits of the concerns with which they are 
associated. 7 


Dossibilities of Salf Manufacture 

in Bengal $ 
Mr. B. N. Sasmal has published a timely 

note on the possibilities of manufacturing salt 

in Bengal. He writes that 


The Bengal Government has not yet spent a single 
farthing out of 13 lacs of rupees which have come 
to its hand from the additional salt import duty, 
though there was the definite assurance from the 
Central Government that the proceeds of the duty 
would be devoted to the development of | alt 
sources in the provinces which consume 

- imported salt. : z med 


He is right in holding that 


The real grievance of the people 
ment has not yet made any 
developing Salt industry in Bengal 
basis stil cfemains to be reme ved 
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Under pressing invitations from pro-Indian friends 
in these countries, Sj. Bose has for the last few 
weeks been travelling in Czechoslovakia, Austria, ! 
Hungary, and Germany. He is now in Bucharest i 
and will shortly proceed to Yugo-Slavia. Leading 
intellectuals, like Rene Fullop Miller, have extended 
tremendous response. 

He has also received requests from several 
Turkish societies in Angora for delivering 
addresses on India and Indian questions. He 
has received invitations, too, for visiting 
the Turkish industrial centres. Proposals 
are under consideration for the establishment 
of an Indo-Turkish society. 


Ghose Travelling Fellowship for 
a Lady 

This year for the first time the Calcutta 
University has bestowed a Ghose Travelling 
Fellowship on a lady student. She is Miss 
Sakuntala Rao, M. A. She passed the M. A: 
examination of the Calcutta University with 
credit twice, once in English and then in 
Sanskrit. She has also obtained the Sanskrit 
title “Veda-tirtha” after passing an examina- 
tion. She has been a research scholar under 
Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. She is 
engaged in preparing a thesis for obtaining 
the title of “Sastri”, z.¢., one versed in the 
Sastras. 


Calcutta Mayoral Elections Fiasco 


It is to be hoped tliat the persons and 
parties concerned will be able to arrive at 
some agreement which will prevent Calcutta 
from being disgraced in the eyes of the world 
more than she has already been by the recent 
Mayoral elections fiasco. Tt would be a 
calamity if Government were compelled to 
interfere and take drastic steps. It should - 
be remembered by all concerned that all the - 
kinds of public welfare work for doing which 
the Calcutta Corporation has been brought 
into existence are not being properly carried 
on owing to the absence of a properly elected 
mayor. LS ae 
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in the factory, We were shown all the 
processes. These nibs will also þe made as 
“soon as the demand for fountain pens 
increases. We use a “Bharati” pen. It pees 
well and is as good as forcign pens of t $ 
same model. Some of the machinery also, used 
in the factory, have been manufactured there. 
Besides fountain pens, the factory makes pencils, 
pen-holders and nibs. We found the workers 
! actually making all these things and could 
| theoretically follow the processes. 


Calcutfa’s Drainage Ouffall 


Calcutta is a cosmopolitan city. In it 
literally more. persons from -the different 
j provinces of India earn their livelihood and 
>) make money thanin any other Indian city. 
AF Its health should, therefore, be the concern 
of all provinces of India. And its sanitary 
condition depends to a great extent on its 
drainage. It should, therefore, be a matter 
for satisfaction for the whole of India that 


| After more than four years of deliberation and 
14 through a maze of expert Opinion, Dr. B. N. Dey’s 
scheme for the disposal of the drainage outfall of 

Calcutta has been accepted by the Bengal Government, 

The conference of representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation and the Government of Bengal have 

after enquiry, been able to arrive at the decision that 

Dr. Dey’s scheme would function satisfactorily and 


that action should be taken thereon forthwith, 
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Editionally it wrote, in part : 
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the art movement has taken root in that 
province. 


Art Exhibition in Karachi | 


Mr. Vinayak S. Masoji, an artist of | 
Maharashtra, who has received his training in 
Santiniketan, exhibited some of his paintings i 
at Karachi last month. They were all duly i 
appreciated. Seeing that there is enthusiasm 
for art in Sindh it may be expected that some 
Sindhi artists will come into prominence ere 
long. 


Howard League on Death 
Penalty in Bengal 


e The latest criminal law amendement Act 
of Bengal (and of Assam, too) imposes the 
death penalty for the offence of carrying arms 
with intent to commit terrorist crime. It is 
not unlikely that such legislation may be 
undertaken for other provinces also. 

Lord Mainhead of Exeter, President 
of the Howard League for Penal Reform, 
has written a letter on behalf of the 
League to Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary 
of State for India, expressing the deep 
regret with which it has heard of - the 
new legislation. The greater part of the - 
letter is reproduced below. It will be noted 
that the. arguments contained therein were 
brought forward in the Bengal Council by 
the opponents of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 


“The Howard League fully appreciates the 
seriousness of the terrorist menace and the strain 
placed upon magistrates and the public servants 
who were working in constant danger of assassina- 
tion. They realize that it is the bounden duty of 
the Government of India and the provincial 
Legislatures to provide adequate protection to 
these men. They are convinced, however, that 
security from crime, whether committed by 
terrorists or others, can never be gained by mere 
severity of punishment. They are “supported in 
this view by the whole history of capital punishment 
at home and-abroad; ,and far from believing that 
Bengal terrorism can be stamped out by a brutal 
penalty which has failed . signally in every other 
country, they are convinced that. the imposition 
of the death penalty for this crime is singularly 
impolitic. For it is not to be expected that the — 
young men and boys of the terrorist movement will 
be deterred by the fear of death from a course 
which they have been impelled by fanz ici i 
however misdirected, patriotism: It is indeec $ 
possible that the added risk will mean pene 
glamour and therefore additional strength to the 
terrorist movement. ee E A S 
“Apart from the question of expediency, my 
committee would*urgé thats scountry should not 
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barbarous and arbitrary 
restored in many lands and 
rshness to political offenders, 
punishment, with its 
(all the greater when 


at this time, when 
punishments are being 
applied with special harshn¢ 
_ extend the Soe cleans 
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N part of the British Empire. no 
strongly would they protest against a lasy a 
would inflict the death penalty on the youne wer 
and boys, many under twenty years o ge, 
concerned ın the terrorist movements. 


Peaceful Revolution in Bulgaria - 

In the absence of details it is not possible 
to judge whether the bloodless revolution which 
has taken place in Bulgaria will be good for 
the Bulgarians. But in any case if 1s good 
news that it has been a peaceful change. One 
reform at least, however, which has been 
effected isin the right direction. The new 
cabinet ministers of Bulgaria are to receive only 
£430 each per annum, which is equal to about 
Rs, 5733 at the present rate of exchange. 
Many Indian deputy magistrates get higher 
salaries than this, though India is the poorest 
country in the world under civilized rule. 


Detenus fo be Trained 

The Bengal Government have resolved 
to give detenus training in short-hand, book- 
“keeping and type-writing in the Berhampore 
camp. Experience will show what this training 
will be worth. But whatever its value, it 
should be welcome as giving the detenus 

something to occupy their minds in jail. 

Bengal Dacoifies and Guns 
Week after week many dacoities are re- 
ported in Bengal, indicating, for one thin 

the Unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
province. During the week ending May 19 
last there were 48 of them, in four of which 
guns were used. In the previous week the 
number of dacoities was less. As it is not 
at any of the dacoit gangs were 
and four possessed guns, it would 
me that unlicensed guns 
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Ellore, Ma3 summary c 
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—United Press. 
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leprosy; sleeping sickness, 
1 tried to create and 
co-operation among 
exhaustive list. But 
, subject condition and 
she has not derived much 
the Leagues’ labours—she 
in fact, received much direct 
spite of that fact we are 
iin favour of severing connection 
nould Tya (rih the League, as our country | should 
wave all the contact, direct or indirect, 
ie or great, which it has with other 
omtries and strive for more, as Mr. Subhas 
written ta} (andra Bose, for example, has been doing. 
mce off 48an indication of the small interest which 
o has ml t League takes in India we will mention 
w little fact. In the “Index to the Monthly 
Ellore, May Summary of the League of Nations,” Vol. 
var ae India is not to be found, 
fe Angee Republie, Asians 
sugh the tom Be N Bangkok harbour, Bolivia, 
was S ag hee F Tee Denmark, Germany, 
ch That ee e Hungary, Iraq; 
cdf ta plethora is that, though India suffers 
r house ai i ora of political, economic, social, 
much largë a a ygenie and educational problems, 
a A 3 te directly tackled by the League. 4 
ois Hi oe Scratched 1 
hy ‘uter cabled th 
tttogon 


l oF e newsa few days ago 
Po? This 3 T been scratched for the 
Bindu aR not bring any solace to 
i ip iliation eons, nor will it mean 
prt oes o the Bengal Government. 
ø f licy not mean that tl i 
| hes i he Chittagong 
Nes, cnfow Overnment, including 
nasse, ote orders, home intern- 
that a race-h, has been reversed. It 
Norse named Chittagong 
rom competition at the 


b 


FAS en. 
Yah, Withdr. 
| X tace | thdrawn 


adi] 
Cours at on the ben 


ra | ch of the Lahore 


Ong term of i 
years durin 
TA tement ine Was chief fates 
“Toy mmittee ae ce elevated to 
' BEC: e Privy C il, 
tributes wad ae 
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by the Bench and the Bar of the Lahore 
High Court contained observations on the 
independence of the judiciary in Britain and 
India which are worthy of serious attention 
—particularly as they are the words, not of | 
a “disgruntled political agitator”, but of a man | 
whose distinguished services haye been | 
appreciated and recognized by the British 
Government. 


The essence of political liberty_as recognized by 
British courts, observed Sir Shadilal, was that 
justice should be administered with ~ complete 
impartiality and- those who were innocent should 
receive and enjoy freedom. The Chief Justice 
mentioned a recent English case in which a 
communist, who had been convicted for breach of 
‘law, claimed damages against the head of the 
London police on the ground that the bundle of 
papers which the police had lawfully seized 
had been detained longer than was justified. The 
case was tried before the High Court and he was 
awarded for this ordinary mistake £30 as damages. 

“Would it be improper to ask,” continued Sir — 
Shadilal, “what would be thought of the judge in 
India who, imbued with the traditions of British 
justice acted in a similar manner ? Would he not 
thereby subject himself to disfavour -and even 
resentment, which would be manifested in no un- 
certain manner ? These and other disadvantages 
have sometimes to be borne ‘sub silentio by a 
person who is true to the oath which he solemnly 
takes on accepting the office of His Majesty’s 
Judge.” : 

He quoted from the memorandum prepared about 
two years ago by Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in England in which it was pointed out 
that for two centuries it had been considered 
essential that judges’ security and independence 
should be maintained inviolate. : 

It was long ago said that there could be no true 
liberty in a country where judges were not entirely 
independent of the Government, and the- soundness 
of the remark had never been questioned. s 


Continuing, Sir Shadilal observed that no 
reasonable person could take exception to this 


authoritative pronouecement. 
Mt is, however, said that these doctrines of the 
English constitution cannot find a full scope in this 
country, where there are peculiar circumstances 
which tended to impair the independence ot the 
Judiciary. On principle lam unable to see any 
valid ground for making such a distinction, 
and I trust, no Judge of this court will ever 
depart in the slightest degree from the 
solemn promise which he makes before entering - 
upon the execution of the duties of his office even 
if he is subjected to personal disadvantages. “ os 


Sir Shadilal concluded : 


“The confidence of Indians of all s 
thought in the even-handed justice as adm 
by High Courts is the greatest bulw 
British rule in this country and 
does any act tending to shake 


causes the greatest possible’h 
on 


e g 
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A Legal Dead Letter in India 
On taking over charge of the eae n 
Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court Mr. 
Justice Young received addresses from 
members of the Bench and the Bar. 
4 Replying to the addresses Justice Young referred 


i i i l of cases 
to accumulation and delay in the disposa E 
in the High Courts in India and suggested various 


emae justice denied” said His 


“Justice delaved is 
i d observed litigation ought further to 
ues modification of the 


peace et rar the. indus, especially that of 
Mitakshara. 

For expediting the disposal of cases he has 
also suggested that the number of holidays 
enjoyed by the Judges ougbt to be curtailed. 

Proceeding his lordship said : 


i “To no man will we sell, to no man deny and 
oe ! to no man delay justice or right. This great 
2i declaration of the Magna Carta is almost wholly 


=a dead letter in India.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Health 

It has been reported in the papers that 
Pandit Jawaharlal’s Nehru’s weight in Dehra 
Dun Jail is less than what it was in 
the Alipore Central Jail. He had already 
lost weight at Alipore. A further loss 
of weight must cause anxiety. Dehra Dun 
is believed to be a healthier place than 
Calcutta. The authorities of the Dehra Dun 
Jail should lose no time in scrutinizing the 
living conditions of the Pandit there. 


The Chamber of Princes 
H Dailies all over India have recently published 
+ long accounts of what the Princes or their 
i Ministers have been doing or have been 
_ thinking of doing to revive the Chamber of 
Princes under its original constitution or to 
reconstitute it in a different manner. But 
whatever they may do, their only security lies 
tn making themselves constitutional monarchs 
et a elects a popular constitution 
amea tale eit, Jase’ ye tesse, 


_ Though India is an a 


imports fruit from Z oltara 


count; i 
abroad worth ea 


about two 


i nough land in India suitable for gtowing a 
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large variety of fruits for inter 
as well as for export. 


Sir Henry Page-Croff or 


nal j 
Consun 


1 the Safety ‘poe Re 


of Chrisfians in India fren tht 

Sir Henry ' Page-Croft had Written » pe ee 

letter to the Archbishop that in India i a fhe Buro 
a the 


of the Hindu or the Muslim against the Chi Nite Presider 
Uist 


was now suppressed by the British arm. jo opinion 
was ready to burst out when that ar i by ppro 
withdrawn. But Sir Henry be rill mak 
thrown overboard by many missionaries ampi CN 
other Christians. : NES al) ss has n 
There have been numerous Christin eb fand’s l 
India from before the age when the Brit P Alicat 
emerged as a civilized people. a" 


Legislation in Indian States Against 
“Brifish-Indians”’ 


any Indian State and that any Indian Sue} 
should legislate against them under extranet f 
pressure. But that is what is happening, # 


the following message s show bay, We esti 
ombay, May 2} eisted on 

5 a id p 

The “Sun” publishes the draft of 2 Oe i privile 
the Bikaner Darbar proposes to pass In oi] e Hou: 
order to deal with foreign subjects He tn an al 
in Bikaner State, either temporarily or p 8a sort c 
or pass through or travel in the State. bec ol me as it 
“The Bill does’ not affect de a ee The Fy 
State or law-abiding and peaceful for r fort) ERA 

The Bill ‘inter alia’ provides that nC i posed e 
may be ordered to remove himself fort al aa 
the precincts of the State. t to appe 

It also empowers the Governed ro reat h 
and detain a foreigner who T j 
himself. reigner 

lt further demands that every {oF for 
report himself to the authorities articular: 
hours of his arrival, giving fu 1 through 
No foreigner is to trave 
Without a pass or permit. 

Section 17 says that if a t ; 
a permit he may be apprehen 
by any officer exercising mi 
Magistrate or by any Sub-inspect f. 
below the rank of a >u 


Press. Bangalore, A tf 


A Bill to introduce 5 
Jurisdiction Regulation in be intro 
the British Indian Act ative © nci 
ensuing sitting of the Legisia 
next month. 

The procedure that wa 5 
case of Mysore subjects bein a 
before British Courts NEG 
missioners notification. 
brought to the notice © 
validity of the Notification. y ee 
in the State was negr ited pres: 
-» revised Trea.ty of 193{—UN 


í 
nent: 


the 4 a 
| 


3 


„onchmenf Commiffee 

pa Rof” cand the punkha-pullers 
Bee ‘Gt the tender mercies 
hment Committee. But 
f the Committee has pronounced 
if the five per cent. cut in 
avied officials be continued, 
if, gill make them “discontented, | slack oe 
al mpl employees”! Pouring oil on oily 
Mates ay) ae never been a rarity. 


vè 

Ma) ppe Burma 
! President © ; 
‘Diy opinion that, 
p opinion that, 

i a of the fat-sal 


nistans i jgland’s Progress Towards 


he Brit) publicanis m 
“The following message is an indication of 
Jistetermination of de Valera and his party 
}omake Ireland a republic : 


The Dail passed the Bill 
the Senate by 54 votes to 38, 
Before the passage of the bill. Mr. de Valera 
aes us views on second Chambers forcibly 
atthe Dail. 

Bee Valera declared. that a second chamber 
pi an effective safe-guard for neither the 
coe non people's liberties, Many in Europe 
a Rice: or the preservation of ancient rights 


à| te House of Lords in Britai 
who 152) ken anally of the in Britain, 


Dublin, May 25. 

: : for the abolition of 
relgners I 
dian Sti 
extraneo 
pening, E 


; , which had always 
peat sam a e Conservatives, was regarded 
ee gig torical monument, only tolerated as 

! E ot really become. obnoxious. 
cal blias, Bact ate also opposed workers’ 
dees ed enfranchisement of women and 

ty modern social development. 
tight of absolute freedom, 


ale : 
ra Opined that the majority of. the 


a republic, 


è rg a re i 
k etition of public was not declared because 


t if the Eh Fv war of 1921 was not 
tish peopl S of hostile action 
ho ane were withdarwn, they 
8 Ireland would be without a 


eigner 7 
n forty Pea, 


f the Opposition 
Hees With Britain State citizens had 


à era ret ain, . 
te dissatich Orted :that three-and-a-half 
; ed with the membership of 
d to F 
ter VENt can Me rejected by the Senate 
; ecome law in about a 


(o) 


Me to is i 
ig ‘the | the lat G 

ns Afaguere eSt and thire eya, May 26 
a h Bolivia’ OPosal for teenth country to 
araguay. No reply. 


South X larg estom Czecho-Slovakia, 
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The Late Prof. S. C. Roy 


Professor Suresh Chandra Roy, M.A., B-L. | 
who retired long ago from his chair in Morris 
College, Nagpur, and was an Emeritus Professor 
of that College, recently died in Calcutta at the 
age of about 75. He was one of those | 
pioneers of education who strove hard in the | 
latter half of the nineteenth century tu : 
promote higher collegiate education, for ; 
which no facilities existed at the time within 
the Central Provinces. He was one of the | 
three Indian graduates who joined the Morris 
College when it was formally opened in 
June, 1885. For more than 36 years he $ 
taught Mental and Moral Science at the 
Morris College and was very popular among 
the students. He was intimately connected 
with the Nagpur University and served as * 
a member of its University Court, Academic 
Council, Faculty of Arts and Board of 
Studies in Philosophy and various other 
sub-committees. He was the first President 
of the Nagpur Philosophical Society. For 
a quarter of a century he worked as Secretary 
of the Dinanath Boys’ School in Craddock 
Town, Nagpur. 
C. D. Government and Jubbulpore 
Municipality l 

The Central Provinces Government has 
been pressing the Jubbulpore Municipglity 


to dismiss the  “ex-civil-disobedience 
convicts from their employment,’ saying 
that otherwise Government grants to 


that municipality amounting to Rs. 20,000 
would be suspended. But the president of 
the municipality continues to assert the right 
of local bodies tv choose their own servants. 
These ex-“convicts” are sixin number. As 
they were not guilty of any moral turpitude, 
we do not see why their dismissal should be 
insisted upon. Ex-“convicts’ haye served 
even as Ministers of Provincial Governments. 
The fact that civil disobedience has been 
withdrawn should also -veigh with the Central 
Provinces Government. GR 


; ; ; ) Sere A ae 
League Policy and British Empire epee 
Policy mer oo : 


=. 


Let’ no one think. that support of a League of 
sh interests. \n 


730» 


the words of the Rt. Hon, H. A. L. Fisher, late 


ident of the Board of Education : ; 
a rrThemBolicy of the League is the Policy of the 


te British Empire.” 
Yes, the Policy of the British 
the Policy of the League. 


Empire is 


Supplying Japan with Arms 

The Daily Herald of London says : 

“British and European firms have arranged to 
supply Japan with munitions for the conquest of 
China and these munitions are. being manu- 
factured in India in the hope of keeping the whole 

{ - thing secret.” 
i é As arms and munitions cannot be manu- 
India without the knowledge of 


+  factured in 
~ the Government of India, that Government 
to either confirm 


should be in a position 
* or contradict the news. 
a What would Great Britain and its allied 
European powers gain by -making Japan still 
_, more powerful? Moreover, China has not 
“been fighting them, nor does she intend to do 
so, Is there any secret plan of pareelling out 
China ? 


Uplift of Chofa Nagpur Aborigines 
When Mahatma Gandhi visited Ranchi 
a reception committee was formed there for 
= welcoming him, with Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy, the distinguished anthropologist, as its 
. chaiyman. | The address presented by him to 
g ~ Mahatmaji contains passages relating to the 
= education and uplift of the aboriginial 


population of Chota Nagpur which deserve 
_ Careful consideration, Some of these passages 
= are transcribed below. 5 


who 
: en lakhs out of a total population of anme ae 


S in 
-$ 


rigines than eve od much more aloof 
ie less 
it has 


So 


Caste-divisions 
n relegated 
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degraded a position i : | 
assigned to the Harijan de Hindu Society j 
As for the aborigines sa 
Hindus look down upon them as 1 Hf the’ get 
aborigines, or at least a large pr Untouchable a 
in their turn, reciprocate the aeaio atl 
much contact with the Hindus as ieee and andal 
they have been an oppressed rea Ù 
they cannot be called depressed co or 
the caste-system, no barriers except UTE 
of means and opportunities 5 their own li 
development of their 


themselyes; 


_ movements begin at 
and necessarily end there, after 
the number of depressed castes. 
them of 


cases, the disastrous 
them the vices of 
Society to which they had been strangers til tl 


without bringing any compensating advan 
worth the name yl 

The first and essential thing required for ù 
uplift of the aborigines is, therefore, not 


but the spread of education ont 
them. As far as we Hindus af 
essential for our oif 


Hinduization 
lines amongst 
concerned, what is as | 
purification is the eradication, even fon, ©] 
subsconscious minds, of the untouchabliy 
feeling where it may lurk when all outwar 
festations may have been suppressed. The “A 
of inner purity or attention to. the giore 
Sattvaguna or spiritual tendencies Is quite a 
in. kind from the untouchability-feelng OM" 
with caste or race. 
With this idea our 
aboriginal pupils to our schools. 
view, to have separate schools for 
sively, in this District, wou 
cleavage where none really exists. 
ie social and economic Prot ar 
the elevation of the aborigin milar | 
of culture is as essential âs the similar © 
the Harijans. é 


sety, here freely 0) 
Society. e nr ho 
Harijans 

to creat 


M 


S od | | 
Turkish Women to be E | 
It is welcome news holai n 
appointed by the Turkish So ohi 
examine the question of the è 


of women has recommended i an 

should have the right to take Pe phi 

on the same terms aS aaa Js WO 
further Mustafa Kemal Pas" lish 
complete emancipation 07. 
Turkey has already go Ta y 
the. purdah, education ress md 
pulsory for girls, and career fi 


are now open to women, i2 


hotels, shops, etc. A 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 
By R. G. PRADHAN, B.A., LL.B., EX-M.L.C., ETC. 


: Y object in this paper is to review Since 1921, our political life and move- 
| M the present political situation and ments have been dominated by the spirit and 
3 ; to consider how best, in the pre- methods of direct action. We have employed 
0% bs Sent circumstances, we may work the weapons of non-co-operation, non-payment 
ae | attainment of our national goal. The of taxes, and civil disobedience, hoping that 
ye a that events have recently taken makes thereby we may be able to awaken the 
32h ine fie and consideration both oppor- conscience of the British, and to bring moral 
O a Sy pressure to bear upon the Government so 
: a mia eae features s of our internal that they may be persuaded to agree to a j 
eq | Selves ate as itis being moulded by political settlement such as may ultimately 
5 | tinh ience mate suspension of civil eventuate in the full fruition of our national 
2 | tleisatures 3 (č) the lifting of the boycott aims and as therefore we can accept without 


“cisions 9 y the AE G. Both these derogation to our national self-respect. Our 
} quite cag Ronee importance, and itis national movements have passed through 
|ù may giy toresee exactly what colour various phases and vicissitudes of fortune, 
ime pa SYC to our national politics for but our objective has always been definite 


0 A ; Jex, 
Mttontaq t0 come. Externally, we are and clear, vix., either Dominion Status, or 


i the ae Scheme of constitutional complete national independence. It may seem 
a after a nature of which will only preposterous to talk of national independence 


H Rou -2 publication of the Report, when even the semblance of dominion status 
M ima a lamentary Committee, but is so remote or problematical ; but in politics, 

i Ie ie Pae ioted with confidence, grudging and inadequate practicalism must 
ae the White ess illiberal than that be met by _ growing idealism, particularly 
hae of the eee Besides these when such idealism, being rooted in sound 

i Sangatha uation, the problems principle, cannot be regarded as mere utopia, 
na, of Hindu-Moslem in the unknown and unknowable evolution 
ates, and ur countrymen in our of national destinies which no doubt 


| fg , ta ablisheq © economic order that largely the products of human di r 5 an 


Mage tard of i i as to ensure a endeavours, but from which the y 
Prod and ¢ ieee and comfort the Divine in time and in the «< 
oft ang are Ver middle classes, races and nations cannot altoge 

e pape E 
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9 THEPMODHRM BAL 
e undergone during the last 
not, it must be regretfully 
confessed, succeeded in bringing A nae 
tangible results at which we aimed. e have 
succeeded neither in appealing to the reason 
of the Government nor in awakening their 
conscience, nor in producing a change of 
heart, or spirit or will in them, nor m 
| exercising such pressure upon them as to 


which we hav 
twelve years have 


| make them bend to our will. Mera, 
'  @andhi’s soul-force has produced no effect 


whatever upon the fundamental political policy 
of the Government, though in one respect, 
vix, the Communal Award in its relation to 
the depressed classes, that soul-force, when 
it was backed by the higher soul-force mani- 
ie fested in the unity of the Hindus in the 
matter, led toa modification of the Award. 
Except to this limited extent, our soul-force 
has not triumphed over the repressive, the 
legislative and the political forces of the 
Government. It is open to a protagonist of 
soul-force to argue that it has failed, not 
because it is in its nature incapable of succeed- 
ing, but because it was not manifested on an 
adequately wide and intensified scale. It is 
also arguable that a movement even of soul- 
force must become national both in thought 
and deed before it can hope to succeed, and 
that the failure of our soul-foree movement 
is only another illustration of the truth that a 
partial or sectional movement cannot hold its 
own against the immense material and political 
resources of an astute and powerful foreion 
Government adept in the arts vi 
ruling a subject population. Our past 
history, it may be said, records many an 
instance of our struggles for preserving or 
regaining our national independence havin 
failed because they did not erystalize i g 
united national movements The ; R ae 
qe, and Sikh movements in hes aes 
Uth a Be Oe > 
n a TT aed 
patriotism, The movement of 1857 fale ee 
e same reason. And Mahatma Gandhi’s 
a soul-force has 
Re i: 

ceive ea N aK 

esponse 


and classes i 
arguments are not without any ae “ae 
er. 


h In terms of logic or a priori reasoning, it is 
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Wick QR J and eGani 
possible to conceive that ey 
hardened hearts of our rulers may 
sight of millions of our people patr 
cheerfully courting imprisonment 


en the hard 


cl 
melt at à 
ioticalle 


ad 


and under 


lation 


ing the hardships and tortures of jail life om relict 
the cause of their country, But RS in e to 
speaking, in the present circumstanga St Fred 
conditions of India, such a nae ad |. but 
movement of soul-force or civil diea afatiOO 
does not seem to be a practicable a “lence Ft be St 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed the hope iar penis Y 
millions of people would follow him a i nens fo 
practice of civil disobedience. That hope bn socialist 
not been realized, and he has found it expedient Thes 
to suspend it step by step and to reserve. | character 
it exclusively to himself, at any rate for the | But av 
time being. We may regret the failure of all | ai È 
these Congress movements ; we are bound i | uae 
take note of the length to which the p ie 
Government may go in meeting such movements | AGhatma 
But we must transmute all our experiences t Fil Di 
principles and guides for future policies al Boar s 
programmes. al 
On the other hand, I do not think tht F nem dis 
these movements have been barren of any good | eapedion 
results or are utterly destitute of moral ie  thedion 
or of political significance. Our nation a one an 
consciousness has grown; our spirit i Psttheati 
resistance has risen; our ideals ae we ‘al attit 
erystalized and are taking wider forms Bice Tatiness 
embrace social and economic Issues Sm (ia 
what may, there is no possibility potag $ Jgs 
taking wrong and injustice lying d bot tld, 
we are being led to think more an io order it | hing Re 
a social, a political and an economi? lint | a 
which we can find our national se ‘eoiot l nat 
at the highest level. Even ine serve HP Bag. k 
religious thought and life, I may i i 


ie 
is being re-surveyed in t 


only of our own vast accumulate 
experiences but also in the light 
developments of thought 
relations between science 
fact is India is having a new ; 
we have witnessed and are W 
us is the pangs and the trays S 
from these indices to the mora : 
our movements, they have also ie 
ment not only to take the ot it 
be on the defensive. Rs 
Nehru was imprisone 
continuance of the no-ta* 


passing, 


0 + 
garding 


| 


U a | ho Gandhi-[rwin Pact ; but the 
i thy otto” av ent realized that ee mere 
al f gp Gover S ranted to the peasantry if 
Alerg | ~ alice must be gra! “ongress influence 
life S freie be weaned from Congress in uence. 
numa), i eik Syke’s scheme of ral uplift 
C3 and Peat a governmental reaction le vongness 
l mg | ioi adl work among the masses. Í s po c 
ecliones g E surprised if all the provincial Govern- 
positi, | wore to be busy devising ways and 
lat ten Oe for stemming the tide of nationalist and 
m the mk + influence upon the masses. 
pe has 1 these ave observations of a general 
spedient shracte, perhaps they are even platitudinous. 
Teserre | pi they are necessary in order to make the 
for the gner situation clear and to enable us to see 
eof all) iin the proper perspective. I now proceed 
ound b i cxamine it in some detail. 
h the There is a consensus of opinion that 
venani ‘\thaima Gandhi has done well in suspending 
aa Civil Disobedience. „This suspension may 
i jn suspension sxe die, which will be 
ak mi p ooo or abandonment, or it may 
eal Pees cance for some time. Apart from 
b Y Lao not think that Civil Dis- 


1 value, | thetionce 


shonld in no circumstances form part 


ation! 1 of ogy ore : 

me i fighting freedom’s battle. Its 
e being | al mide ome ates by the policies 
s $08! | tadiness and d Pvernment and by the 
; Cott | Stiong Of th etermination of large united 
of ott f hie mensure o i people to resort to it with a 
WD; and WY hot Siege fuse S Granted that it 
ore abot | Nethod og ee: ; aball events it is a moral 
Bet sitations, © national protests in justi- 
galiza O abso ` "e cannot therefore agree 
egion o Dein a: and permanent surrender of a 
sere A he a pron; l The only way to prevent 
rial J SVerneq € will and consent of 
etl vl 

a ia tite A what the decision of the 
nd Dig Bes Tee of legislatures 
5 oT the TR quote a material 
of. On lon passed by the 
oo? Ommittee on the subject. 
o Go 


ha 
8 7 4 
m there Exists in 


into cMbers wh the Congress a 


m 
A 4 ant 
the wno believe in the? ity 
4 son se ioygetslatures as a oe 
i 5 
palo fanny Members Board S goal” ete., etc., and 


aog Mall select only such 
e dette legislan cates A AU pledged 
Mined from ae o poy 
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In speaking on this resolution Mahatma 
Gandhi said, 


[ shall retain my disbelief in the legislatures 
as an instrument for obtaining Swaraj in terms of 
the masses...Council-goers hope to reap limited 
benefit for the nation through the councils. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the benefit would be 
insignificant when compared to the energy that 
must be spent on it. The Parliamentary work 
must be left to those who are so inclined. I hope 
that the majority will always remain untouched 
by the glamour of council work. In its own place 
it will be useful. 


From this it will be seen that Mahatma 
Gandhi still does not believe in council-entry, 
though he has not now used such condemna- 
tory language about it as he more than once 
had done in the past. In spite of his lack of 
faith in legislatures he has begun to realize 
that at least in its own place council work will 
be useful. It cannot yet be concluded 
whether or not a majority of members of the 
Congress is in favour of council-entry. The 
resolution of the A. I. C. C. as it stands 
simply recognizes that a large body of the 
members of the Congress believe in the 
necessity of entering the legislatures and that 
they believe in it aS a step in the country’s 
progress towards its goal. And acting on this 
recognition, the A. I. ©. C. has passed a 
permissive resolution allowing those who 
have faith in council-entry to work for it and 
requiring that those Congressmen who may 
be elected to legislatures on behalf of the 
Congress must work in them subject to the 
control of the All-India Congress Committee. 
As I understand the resolution, the Congress 
is not yet committed to council-entry. If and 
when the Congress meets in October next, it 
may accept one of the following alternatives, 
vix (2) Wetoing altogether the resolution 
passed by the All-India Congress Committee. 
(ii) Without deciding whether a majority of 
Congress delegates is or is not in favour of 
council-entry, it may adopt the resolution as 
passed by the All-India Congress Committee, 
and (ċċ) though a majority of Congress 
delegates may be found not to be in favour of 


council-entry, yet the Congress may decide o Fa 


allow those of its members who bel n 


council-entry to contest elections or otherwise — 
to take part in them. I will hazard a 


prophecy ; but I feel certain that under the 
powerful and almost compelling influence of 


E PE Dn 


q 
; 
t 


5: 


Mahatma Gandhi the first alternative will not 
be preferred by the Congress. If e 
Congress decides by a majority to favour 
council-entry, it will mean that the majority of 
Congress men have begun to realize that 
legislatures should not be boycotted. i 
| In October last, the Democratic Swaraj 
Party was formed at Bombay. I have joined 
that party and naturally feel interested in the 
question of the relations between 1t and the 
Congress. In this connection, may I make a 
a few personal references, 50 aS to clarify my 

own position ? I had hoped that the delibera- 

tions of the Round Table Conference would 

result in a satisfactory settlement of our 


P political and constitutional problem. I ex- 
pressed that hope in my books viz. Indi@’s 


and Principles of the 
United States of India 
had occasion to make on 


Struggle for Swaraj 
F Constitution of the 
j and in the speeches I 

\ the subject in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
| In the first issue of an English journal which 
| I started in September 1932, and which un- 
i fortunately had to be discontinued, in describ- 
ing the general policy of the paper, I wrote 
4 as follows : 

| e i hess nue: a AEA 
equal member of the British Commonwealth. 
When I feel convinced that such development is 
not possible within the British Commonwealth, 


I may withdraw my pre 
may r sent su 
British connection. } PEOR the 


Then came the White Paper. vl 
on the White Paper at Nasilt in oie EBS 
I publicly declared that in view of the nature 
ane trend of the proposed constitution, 1 no 
eno p hoped thatthe legitimate 

ay country would, withi 
ee period of time, ae RN 
i AN e eilh ;and I decided to 
i e Congress i 
E Eo pance with Te eee E ah 
_ President of the Congress, in whi h I A 
to him my desire to beci ‘Gin 

ane © become a Congress man 
se me however, that I did aot 
PERN x t the boycott of Councils and wo id 
‘A ie in the Congress for liftin it. 7 
; erefore the Democratie Swar Ep en 
ormed, T had no difficulty in jonna ¢ 
even accepting the condition that a 
er 


of the party must b 
: C e a memb 
ba: gae when Congress rA "4 a 
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function again. Such having 
d 


personal reaction to the policy of Yol now 
Paper, I am bound to consider th the White |p 2 °°) 
the relations between the Dean questionat | ake 3 d 
Party and the Congress. A nerh Swar (onstitat2O 
Central Committee of the Dena Of the fg relates 

Party was held on the 13th May ce Say ie Centri 
what should be its attitude with rer T 43 finda 
Swaraj Party formed at Ranchi, i ope i 
India Congress Committee has soe sl ca 
party. No doubt tbe situation ase i o i 
the decision of the A. I. C. C. will be cari i hich rels 
considered at a meeting of the Cental | saining 

Committee of the Democratic Swaraj Pany Ji any re 
to be held in July next. I for one shall tel |e peopl 
very happy if conditions will come inj 1 rious 


existence, favourable to the discontinuance st (a Dominio 
the Democratic Swaraj Party asa sepat fuion T 
At the same time, I must make it clar fa cleverly 


grounds of difference between the Democrit 
Swarai Party 
attitude of the 
towards council-entry is 
same as that of the 

Democratie Swaraj Party doe 
in the boycott of the legislatures ; 
Democratic Swaraj Party is oppose 
Communal Award and does not accep 
settled fact; while the A. I i “ofl 

neither accepted nor rejected it but ad? ie) em 
it sine die for the consideration ° & 
tuent assembly if and when 1 
and (2) the Democratic Swat 
a certain amount of scepticis”™ 
soundness of Mahatma Gandhi il 
it thinks that Mahatma Gandhi shou! 
so much guided by his 
intuitions, and that he is at 
unnecessarily uncompromising: $ 
times launches upon th 
policy as sudden as to 
In spite of these difficulties „tanding 
every hope that an ua SEn al 
reached between the 
Democratie Swaraj “6 
Swaraj Party feels assu! 
is no possibility 
to the now discar ed P 
of legislatures, such an 
be facilitated even thou 
the extinction of the Party: 


not exactly 


A ih © © 
s not beli 
(ii) the 
to! 


ilt sup 0 
ice ‘ 


the White Paper. I wish 
ag leeply into the matter. I 
nen the White Paper 
ates to the Centre and as 
In its relation to 


i ee it is open to grave objections 7 
anj I . ts basic princi 
Sin i m character. lts basic principle 
eo pa " India Federation with _paramountey 
: tothe fafan “ds Indian States vested in the Crown, 

\ ; rerards ae y adia A T TRTI eee 

k Al fe Ka perpetuation of the existing relations 

ped th i 8 them and the British Government— 

£ a i my, relations will ever debar them from 
CATO | (UML DEEDS en te e 

Centr) | atining Dominion Status—and with its denial 


d ay recognized place in the constitution to 
af any recog p ; ; 
iy people in the States, will be found to be 
yerious barrier to our own full growth into 
i Dominion, much less into an independent 
wim The scheme as regards the Centre is 
‘sdeverly and ingeniously devised as to delay 
‘ldeinitely, if- not altogether to prevent, our 
toming a Dominion as defined in the Statute 
Hi Westminster, and to prevent absolutely our 
| ining independence as a right constitu- 
jill arising from Dominion Status. In the 
Te ae achievement under the scheme 
i ae as is extremely problematical. 
sieved ieee poe remote period, it is 
feins the cee ano i ederal India then 
te a e utional right to secede. 
1} nent that countered by the cogent 
fy tteeration of noe be conceded without 
Words th : q the Federation itself; in 
fef inin ato adera] India as such canuot 
: Mntaing ie constitutionally, inasmuch 
cannot ements, one of which does 
ominion Status owing 
of the British Crown. It 
vera aplication that has made 
Alling ia P nent 50 much enamoured 
M ederation, I shall put it 
ritish Government is 
e able to put down any 
by orse Pai to sever the 
> But the question 
S Ta a Dominion 
eXercigg a itutional right to 
has? Put down be constitutional 
bang. tation i y force. So the 
y itself must be provided 
; wil e done is to devise 
> and g,, Prevent such a claim 
though made, being 


aj Pary 
shall fet 
ome iniy 
nuance ot 
Separate 
ke it clear | 
are three 
Jemoonts 
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constitutionally recognized. And this 
has been done in the White Paper Scheme. 

The position as regards the provincial part 
of the White Paper constitution is different 
and better. It gives us a vantage-ground of 
which the best use can be made, if only we 
would make it. Provided that ministries 
consist of able, independent, and patriotic men 
devoted to principles and determined to 
promote measures necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life, and provided further, 
that adequate funds are available for giving 
effect to large schemes of improvement, a lot 
of good can be done. And in case, the 
Governor opposes such measures and goes on 
exercising his veto situations may arise in 
which he will find it impossible to have 
ministries at all. The result will be that 
either he will have to yield or the constitution 
itself will have to be suspended. The 
suspension of the constitution in such circum- 
stances need not be regretted, as the ultimate: 
consequences cannot fail to be beneficial. 

Now let us realize exactly what we mean 
when we say that the White Paper scheme: 
must be rejected. One thing is certain. The 
scheme in its present form or in some worse: 
form, is going to be thrust upon us, unless. 
Mr. Winston Churchill succeeds in wrecking: 
it. If Parliament prefers to accept Mr. 
Churchill’s lead and to wreck it, it is its 
business and we are not concerned with it ; 
our opposition cannot be given up or 
weakened because it may furnish him with an 
additional weapon for wrecking it. We shall: 
not be in sack-cloth and ashes if itis wrecked.. 
But I do not think that the scheme will fail to. 
pass through the present Parliament. We shall 
be confronted with the proposed constitution: 
as an actual fact. What shall we do then? 
When we say that it should be rejected, do. 
we mean that the new legislatures should be: 
boycotted ? That cannot now obviously be 
our meaning in view of recent developments. 


All that our rejection of the scheme would 


mean is that we declare that we do not acce 
it, that it is imposed upon us against our 
and consent, that we protest against 
its principles are not binding upon us. 
; D 
shall work it only under protest, the 
make what use we can 0 


is what 


= 


must take some note of the new 
‘po 


country. 


written that the achiev 
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A survey of the present pon ae 
litical and economic thought flowing e our 
Socialism and communism ave 
eash its exponents in India and perhaps uP 
may have Fascism also. I belong to 2 genera- 
tion which was nurtured and nourished i 
Western political radicalism combiaed Li 
our own metaphysical and religious mew 
life as expressed in the Bhagvadgita. [ have 
been studying and thinking over these 
different systems ; and on the whole, my 1n- 
clinations are more towards Socialism adapted 
io our own conditions than to Fascism or 
Communism. But what I wish to stress 1s 
this : our chief objective is and ought to- be 
to win political power. How is it possible 
to establish a communistic, a socialistic or a 
fascist state unless we first succeed in winning 
political power? It is on that objective that 
all our attention and energies must be con- 
centrated ; and the ranks of our nationalist 
movement must not be divided by uncompro- 
mising insistence on differences as regards 
the very type of the State to be ultimately 
evolved. Our political problem is already 
difficult and complicated. It is not wisdom 
to add to its difficulty and complexity by un- 
mecessary cmphasis on issues which are 
themselvas controversial and which cannot be 


successfully tackled, without winning political 
power. 


I mow come to the second and more 
difficult part of my paper. This survey of 
our present political situation is by no means 
inspiring. We had to retreat and we have 
retreated. But what about the future ? Can 
I or can anyone point to a royal road wher: 
me may more ‘our national go 

e goal seems to recede a i 
the A The nA ees ape 

r years ago 


have been dashed to the ør 5 3 
ee ee ey te plain 


eby 
al most quickly ? 


Bea ie no royal r 
achievement of freedom. yal road to the 


Freedom’ i 
a i s battle is 
y a 
g ei ae and arduous and will make 
a gres and upon our pers : 
everance an 
ee he ih purpose. We May not, we ou i 
4 y N 3 
r 0, despair; but the realities of a 
si uation must be faced. Hindu-Mosl . 
unity is an essential condition of succes wt 
it must be achieved. I have always Ba oa 
2 $a an 
ement of this unity 


*surmountable and I believe that they 


_ it is not now possib 
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will be a greater manifestation of 
soul-force than individual acts Sup Nations 
movement of civil disobedience T ap 
conscious of the difficulties in no 


a A in 
Hindu-Moslem unity ; the 


but they are A art 


overcome and the unity brought Ca Ie 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s idea of a if 
A a a 
conyention or the idea of : I 
3 1 ae A h Pea. am 
assembly is magnificent ; but is tied | panied 
Tang 
tfii | 


tbh France 


if the majority of Moslems remain aloof fie} In thi 
it? We may not, we ought not to, ginea link of 


blank cheque to Moslems ; but without ¢ 
so, efforts must continuously be made to 
about such unity. Even leaving aside fors}jasiea wit 
moment this question of Hindu-Moslem ti {nerieans 
is there any real organic unity among Hinde atepeudenc 
themselves ? We are about 23 crores #}rnatly pas 
number ; the Moslem population all oter tite Phili 
world is about 25 crores. Of these there iflteica ha: 
7 crores in India, 5 crores in Tndoues Detain oug 
2 crores in Western Asia, about 2 crores lay she ca 
Siberia and China, 5 crores in Africa s 
about 2 crores in the Balkan States and s i 
Russia. ‘Though scattered ver % P ik. 
countries, they have-a sense o ori 
religious but also of social solidarity: 3 
Se inhabic. one and the RS 
have no such sense of sol 
Sangathana is absolutely neces 4 
must be organic and real, not ane 
my strong conviction held for 
years that so long as 
sub-castes, and untouchables 7 
Sangathana can never go ae a 
society must be reconstruct „gathan vil" 
basis and then only Hindu Suk 

a real, living and potent fact. 


So the work of realizmg j 
Moslem unity must go °. oa 
work of a purely political m ga 
work isone of our wate not oni 
so. This work must be doni easy ba 
where it is comparative), i 
towns and villages where a 
le to ay ease 
they will probably w that D 
I would therefore suge ict be 
organizations, in every ; sole a 
a non-party Association x 


itg wanting tl 
brig ffer main 


i 
J 


eee 


i es agreed 
structive work on ag 
nk should include adult 
1a in the elements of political 


neation 10 © RSA A 
d itizenship, the building up of a 


in € “otic spirit 

r communal patriotic spirit and 

a ¢ Swadeshi. It should be purely 
R ies 


free from any more propagandist 


ef ji? be inherent in the work 


Mit lt than may 
oa : 4 m ghd that the neo-Swaraj aa 
i} ned the value of foreign propaganda. 
age Gandhi has hitherto belittled its 
i _ but I hope that he will now realize 
fain of India’s future, I often 
iteafgnk of the policy of the Philippinos in 
li} nanting their cause of national independence. 
briez fer maintained a national embassy in 
aside fr larica with a view to impressing upon the 
nif finericans the justice of their demand for 
Hitti'Vapendence. The American Legislature has 


ica has set a noble example which Great 
ndones4 kitin ought to follow. What America has 
2 crores fee she can certainly do, if only she has the 
Africa hilt do it, But I know she has no such will. 
el national work should always 
UR m of foreign „Propaganda. 

S ca siould be carried on mainly 

à Switzerland and Great Britain. 


Up THE 1 
Back-Grounp OF THE 


E COLONIZATION 


a different basis 
' economic exploitation, 
wo i conquests of England 
V hen e theory of trusteeship, 
of e the ack-ground of the 

his principle 

America in 


empires for any 
ate to gine after the interests 
lE eover ir comparative back- 
vion ag nt. Logically this 
ned and the ruling race owes 

the Civilisation at large 


INTERNATIONAL PEW ANDRUS TENSHIP z 


Apart from concrete programmes, I insist 
on the right state of mind being preserved and 
maintained in all circumstances, through thick 
and thin. Whatever may happen, however 
far-off may be the attainment of our national 
goal, however depressing the situation may at 
times become, we must always be true, loyal! 
and devoted to our ideal. We must cherish 
and worship it in the shrine of our hearts. 
Our national struggle may sometimes be 
attended by reverses ; what struggle has there: 
been in history which was all victory and no. 
defeat? But a reverse or even a series of 
reverses must not weaken our morale and our: 
flag must never be lowered, much less hauled. 
down. The fight must be fought to the finish, 
whatever changes in methods or programmes 
or tactics may be made. In the serene confi- 
dence born of faith in the justice of our cause 
and in its ultimate victory, we must steadily 
advance towards the goal. Sometimes the: 
advance may be quick ; more often it may be- 
slow ; at times we may have to halt and wait 
for a more favourable season for pressing 
forward. But I for one am assure as that 
the day follows the night that the victory and 
the glory of the victory will be ours, if only 
the flame of our devotion to our ideal is kept 
burning with undiminished and untarnished. 
radiance. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND TRUSTEESHIP 
By BAMAPRASANNA SEN GUPTA, M.A, B-L. 


to educate its wardens to such capacity and to- 
renounce government over them as soon as the 
people are so fit. 


THE PRINCIPLE IN INTERNATIONAL Law 


International law and the society of nations . 
have in modern times emphasized this doctrine 
often as opportunities occurred for it, till the 
principle has been finally accepted in the cases of 
mandated territories by the League of Nations— 
thanks to the insistence and idealism of ex- 
President Wilson. International law in the course 


of its development has striven in its own way to 


exhibit that the regulation of the relations between . 
the sovereign and subject States does not always 
affect only the States concerned but touches the 
humanity at large and should therefore form a 
matter of concern for international law and 


international machineries. The theory of “trustee- . 
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a, 


Te a) NS ee ree ares ea A 


$ 
ship” 50 clearly embodied in Art., XXII of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, may „be 
traced for its first germ in utterances of idealists 
| like Elphinstone, Metcalfe and Macaulay. But the 
| theory took no definite shape at that time, it 
d nd pious wishes. 


ended there with utterances & 


| THE PRINCIPLE IN PRACTICE 
"The principle however was put into practice 
jn the cases of the administration of Bosnia anc 


| Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, which task 
$ was assigned to her by the Treaty of Berlin 
as well as 


he Russo-Turkish War, 
over Egypt. The incidents re- 
arose in this way. 
European Powers had ever been 
keen in presenting before the Porte proposals for 
the reform of administration of his Christian sub- 
jects and often brought in moral pressure to atone 
for the inhuman atrocities that Turkey perpetrated 
on the neighbouring Ghristian States under their 
subjugation. 
When in 1875, 


subsequent to t 
that of England 
ferred to however 

The concert of I 


il the Muhammedan aggression 
and atrocities reached almost their climax and the 
slaves in Herzegovina, revolted as a consequence 
of the relentless ‘Turkish oppression, a Note (known 
as Andrassy Note, after the name of the Austrian 
Chancellor of the time) was prepared which 
contained a scheme of reforms to be pressed on 
the Sultan for conciliating the insurgents at 
Herzegovina. The Note was prepared “by the 
governments of Russia, Germany and Austria and 
comprised in its proposals for reforms “(z) the 
improvement of the lot of the peasantry ; (i ) 
Panete gious liberty ; (wz) the abolition of the 
rming of taxes; (v applicati 
local taxation an one ie aa aon he 
Pes anes al needs ; (v) the appointment 
mission, half of Moslems, halt of Christi 
PMc ice. th re s, halt of Christians, 
: p e the execution of these reforms it 
g oe tepently promised by the Porte.”* The 
Note could not however eS ie 3 
in 1875 because of ae ene the Porte 
Bre Gs Catines that Gas ct opinion te tbe 
Mote was inopportune and that T A ibat the 
be given time to carry on the fort ey ought to 
irade of October 2, 1875 prance by 
romised to all his C 875, the Sultan had 
is Christian sub 

owever presented to the Porte i jects, It was 
cornu’ Great Britain gave a aaa rites 31, 
$ o Were are y stant assent to 
e ah ented OF the Porte on 
tan who had been ary sayanan But ihe Sul- 
lacking in action and “he P about promises 

t “unless energetic steps © Powers realized 
: ers to Sey He Pa p ; nere taken by the 
Pal soon wrap the whole of B conflagration it 
in flames.” Accordinol of Balkan Penninsul: 
was draw ingly the Berlin Se 
vas drawn demanding ‘th in Memorandum’ 
tice for two months ; the adoption of an armis- 

Bosnian exiles and fu jhe repatriation of 

gitives ; the ete 

establishment 


* J. Holland Ja G ; 
Luropean Nations.” Bee 164 ie Development of the 
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of a mixed Commissi ar 
moval of Turkish nae: o purpose. 
of Bosnia; the rights of th the ruraj ‘i 
European Powers to see to the Consuls 
the promised reforms. Lastly ous 
stated that if within two TENS T Men 
Courts did not attain the end it he thre 
(vix., the carrying out of the : 
would become necessary ns 
measures for that purpose.” The } 
could not however be presented i ue 
refusal of the British Government fae 
5I 


Morand f 
se of th 


consequently the concert was broken En it mij Langue 
Next came the massacre of the Christ | 
the Balkan Mountains by the Turk ristina iJ all leg 
to the murder of some Turkish ofical, ‘TU 
This completely alienated British ayia / w mai 
the, Turks. Lord Derby wrote to Sit He ee 
Elliott on August 29 that “the e. ee 
duced here by events in Bulgaria has coma The fa 


to interfere.” 
war of 1877 between Ru 


Britain remained neutral, and ‘Austria who e The 
dreaded Russian extension of power kept pl] gar to 
aloof from the struggles. At the Treaty o Bz] ernai 
in 1878 some Christian States got indepenlan} tf the 
and Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed u a som 
the administration of Austria-Hungary ui A 
to rule there as trustee SO Jong as Me ji i me 
were not fitted to rule themselves. a a y 
An analogous incident took place m tn Ses 
of Egypt. As early as 1798 when the a| habit 
conquered Egypt and continued ocoupyite dof Themsel 
three years till 1801, British statesmen a Bal modern 
to the sense of the Strategical position ‘nit tile th 
for safeguarding Indian Empire but D fi} Fole 
no step for occupying it Ee 
French conquest and occupation A | “eal 
weakened considerably the power of efor | n 
a Christian military caste in SP oun s she pr 
the authority of the Sultan over be is ae 
dwindled to mere shadow. This cast wk 
5 we with A E 
finally ruined by a collision W! fo tsp 
an Alban soldier with strons in i a 
first in Sultan’s name and finally i by i 
his power won the a legiance ait Tengi 
races of the country and set himii ty 
Tareas land, im coaseeus Cini 
conquered the northern Sudan Attain 
tum as the southern bulwark © te 
1821, he built up an army % Pte 
on the point of overthrown E Wi 
Syria, when Great Britain te all ; W 


capture of Acre compete! 
abandon his northern 
more the suzerainty of the 
till the Great War 2: 
suzerainty of the 5 
protectorate establishe 


Si 


a authority in the administration 
sup 

e the SU 

et ey 
wat THESE 


examples show, 
+ and sovereign 


EXAMPLES SHOW 


that the relations between 
States are no longer 
Í AA the domestic affair of any State but 
sidered concern of the civilized world. So 

pro matiere fon ividual States took upon themselves 
iw J. long strong ities in interfering where inter- 
i| te eao to them necessary but now the 
s “f Nations has undertaken to do it. No 
ate * the case cited the States in violation of 
pubt m principles exploited their trust and 
al A all the profits of the countries and the 
M served only as preliminary steps to 
maii But this could happen only because 
if the unscrupulousness of the trusted powers and 
the absence of stronger forces to check them. 
The move though made in the right direction 
wall not be rightly executed and that in the 
absence of a definite international public opinion. 


pathy fy 
Sir Heng 


ression pre 


ART XXII or THE COVENANTS OF 
LEAGUE or NATIONS 


THE 


The principle of trusteeship however with re- 
ard to backward races has been finally accepted in 
htemational law by Art. XXII of the Covenants 
i ihe League of Nations, which in the opinion 
Are a new Magna Charta for the 
fe ee undeveloped peoples of the world.” 
er ne To those colonies and terri- 
me ceased“ consequence of the late war 

0 be under the sovereignty of the 


att Utes former G 
ne is à ihatid oe, Eoen them and which are 
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tories to an international administration * aims 
at a better system of administration of backward 
people than prevailing at present in colonies, 
dependencies, protectorates or spheres of influence 
“in the sense that it would more effectively secure 
the liberty, material welfare and opportunity for 
development of the native inhabitants, and that 
it would more effectively secure the opportunity of 
all States of the world to equal participation in 
the trade resources of these areas.” + 

Three classes of mandates have been created 
vix. (i) the class A ; territories formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire are of this class. The 
Covenant says that those communities that 
formerly belonged to the Turkish Empire “have 
reached a stage of development where their exis- 
tence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognized subject to the rendering of administra- 
tive advice and assistance by a mandatory until 
such time as they are able to stand alone.” (ii) the 
class B; these are established over peoples such 
as in Central Africa, whom the mandatory must 
govern “under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience and religion, the 
prohibition of abuses, such as, the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the 
prevention of the ‘establishment of fortifications 
or military and naval bases and ot military 
training of the natives for other than police pur- 
poses and the defence of territory, and will also 
secure against opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other members of the League”. (ii) 
The class Œ; these are over peoples such as in 
South-Western Africa and the “South Pacific 
Islands” which, because of the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness 
from the centres of civilization, or their geogra- 
phical contiguity to the territory of the manda- 
tory are to be administered under the laws of 
the mandatory as integral portion of the territory 
of the mandaiories. It is expected, as that seems 
to be the only logical conclusion, that the ‘©? 
class mandates will, in the course of time, pass to 
the ‘B’ class and next to ‘A’ class and ultimately 
to the status of independent territories, when the 
education and other requisites of their inhabitants 
have developed sufficiently to justify their inclu- 
sions to the society of higher nations. 

The question naturally crops up here as what 
is the status of mandated States and their inhabi- 
tants and in whom legally lies the sovereignty 
of these territories. Unfortunately, the answer to 
that is not free from difficulty. There are three 
opm on the matter. 
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will be a close approach to 
ignty of mandated territo- 
| ries to the mandatory acting with the consent of 
l the Council of League* There are, howeves 
some + who regard the mandatory as the real 
| sovereign of the mandated States, the system_ Ot 
mandates being to them nothing but annexation 
with a promise of future liberation. That the 
mandated territories are not considered to be 
|| under the sovereignty of the mandatories nor are 

the inhabitants of these territories taken to be 
| nationals of the mandaiories are established by 
| the decision in Christian V. Rex by the Supreme 
| Court of South Africa, where it was laid down 
that “the Government of South Africa is not 
+} possessed of Majestas in the full sense of that 
term; in other words, it is not a sovereign and 

independent State The signatories must have 
i intended that such possessions should be dealt 
| with as provided by Part I (Lhe League of 
Nations Covenant) of the Treaty and they were 
placed at the disposal of the principal Powers 


| . 
| of opinion that it 
truth in ascribing sovere 


A merely that the latter might take all necessary 
T steps for their administration on a mandatory 
pasis- The intention of the signatories seems 


to have been to place certain overseas possessions 
relinquished by Germany upon a basis new to 
| international law and regulated primarily by 
Article 22 of the Treaty. In the same judgment 
the League of Nations has been referred to as 
‘an association of states which, while retaining 
their own sovereignty and status, have agreed 
"| with one another to pursue a certain line of con- 
| fet in internstional affairs as laid down in the 
yenan and to co-operate im certain matters of 
general concern, It functions through an Assembly. 
a Council and a permanent Secretariat, but none 
a of these have any compulsory power over tl 
Be aietdual’ stat 2 wey y over the 
Individual states- It is not a State, it owns 
no territory, governs no subjects £ iS 
ad | aati 5 lbjects and 1s not 
endowed with the attributes of sovereignty”. The 
elaborate report submitted by M. Van R 
ive Ree y M. Van Rees of 
he Parmanent Mandates Commissi 
system of State lands in ‘B’ ca nnion. the 
ystem of State lands in ‘B’ and ‘Œ mandated 
territories also shows that mandated te ic 
are not considered to be under the ane 
of the mandatories. He says that “: nae 
mandate system the mandatory S moer athe 
the governor ‘tory tate is merely 
the governor of the territory i y 
bel are ory which does 
elong to it”.§ The conclusion is f es not 
 sistible from the disclosure made I yea ele. 
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had commercial treaties a eal with, which 
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mandatory. “Persons under ‘B’ and ‘© 
cannot be drafted for military service ons e 
mandated territory except for necessar Outside the 
they are entitled to freedom of cone defence: 
religion and to protection from slave, pes aid 
liquor trade, they have a right to Rea an 
League of Nations for redress of EN the 
that they can enjoy the diplomatie prota und 
the mandatory while abroad”. The onn a 
Mandates Commission after considering the re 
of the Sub-committee that was arora i 
examine the question of the national status of 
these inhabitants presented some resolutions thar 
were passed in the following terms : 

“The Council of the League of Nations having 
considered the report of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission on the national status of the inhabi 
tants of territories under ‘B’ and ‘C’ mandates: 

Tn accordance with the principles laid dom 
in article 22 of Covenant: 

Resolved as follows: 

(i) That the status of the 
of a mandated territory is distinc 
the nationals of the Mandatory Power an 
be identified therewith by any process 
general application. Jael 

(ii) That the native inhabitants of a mandi 
territory are not invested with the nationality 
the Mandatory Power by reason of the prote 


Mandates 


native inhabitants 
t from that af 
d canndl 
having 


extended to them. say, (i) an 
(iii) That it is not inconsistent with Y ‘the 
(ii) above that individual inhabitants "apa 
mandated territory should voluntar goer i 
naturalization from the Mandatory +} ich ii 
accordance with the arrangements U ne objet 
open to such Power to make vith t 


under its own law. 
(iv) That it is 
ants who receive the protection 
Power should in each case be 
form of descriptive title which wit > 
status under the mandate.” , h 
Only in case of South Africa on 
conferred on the mandatory ; 
on the 
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9 ‘ ative inhi 
desirable a a Ma 


tant might and 
remain and would not be 
in any way. No decision, } 
the status of inhabitants , 10 
has eyer been made butin Y 
these territories are provision 


- Fasion 
* Vide Permanent Gommissio™ 
Session, 1923, p. 27 and p. 110. 
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 plministrátion previously agreed upon by the 
shall, 1 e c be explicitly defined in 
memb NG 7 ie Council”. Further in case of 
au Case N madas the consent of the Council 
eA ie is necessary. Neither the Council 
A aitcasue ‘nor the mandatory can amend the 
A hes ‘though the two together may do so, 
Ih the i modification _of the Palestine Mandate 
aduding the provisions relating toa Jewish 
National Home from the trans-Jordan region, 
nolifeations were actually proposed by the 
mandatory and became effective on approval by 
ihe Council. The amendment must however be 
n coniormity with the letter and spirit of Art. 
2. the powers of the Council and the Mandatory 
king defined within the bounds set by the 
wticle, they, too, cannot go beyond it. 
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Sir A. B. Keith on the other hand remarks that | 
“the commission, of course, has no authority over 
the mandatory and the Council and the Assembly 
alike haye not means of enforcing their views on 
the mandatories other than through the general 
procedure of the League of Nations which normally 
implies - unanimity of opinion”. + Generally 
however the League in terminating the mandate 
will have to follow the procedure as suggested by 
Prof. Keith and before taking any action a 
decision by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice will have to be obtained. In case the 
Court decides that the mandatory has violated 
the mandate, the final paragraph of Art. XIII of 
the Covenant, whieh runs as follows, will be appli- 
cable. The final paragraph as referred to is to 
the effect that “The members of the League agree 
that they will carry out in full good faith any 
award that may be rendered and that they will 
not resort to war against a member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any 
failure to carry out such award, the Council shall 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect 
thereto”. 


THE ESSENCE 


From the above it is quite evident that the 
administration of the mandante remains not the 
domestic concern of the mandatory but becomes 
an international concern, “the sacred trust of 
civilization”, and the entire civilized world, those 
who are members of the League, (it practically 
now includes every civilized State save America 
and Russia) takes upon itself the responsibility 
to see that the trust is executed and the manda- 
tory discharges its duties for the well-being and 
development of the inhabitants of the mandated 
territories. 


OTHER Resutts LOGICALLY to FOLLOW 


Logically other results also seem to follow. 
The members of the League that are Imperial 
Powers, cannot possibly after this consistently 
refuse to follow the lead given by the League in 
the direction. Their policy, therefore, towards their 
own colonies and dependencies are bound to be 
shaped by the general principles of the League. 
International law has not yet gone far enough 
to hold that the relation between ruling States and 
their colonies and dependencies are matters for 
regulation by international bodies. So far the 
principle is confined only to mandated territorie: 
but the extention of this principle to other sub 
territories is logically only a question of tim 

_The League, again, has appointed Great B 
France, Belgium and Japan as the manda 
and these (over and above America 
imperial States that count. 
possibly follow one policy wit 
States placed in their hands 
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regad to States that came in their charge long 
| ago. 

| Again, some 

Egypt, have been 
the League and pr 
the Assembly and 
violate the principle of trustees 
their territories while at the same 
it in the case of mandated territories, the repre- 
| sentatives of these subject States can at least 
| invoke the moral pressure of the civilized world 
| against the violation and in exceptional circums- 
| tances bring about the active intervention of the 
| League. Tn the equal membership of India in 
| the League of Nations, the seed has been sown 
| which must, sooner or later, lead to the extension 
of the principle of Article 22 to subject territor- 
ries other than mandated ones. 

The next step, therefore, in the evolution of 
thought regarding acquired territories will be the 
| recognition of the fact that the theory of trustee- 
ship is not applicable only in cases where the 
mandatories and mandated States are concerned, 
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what remained “was private rights and private 
interests, the materials of a society rather than 
a society itself.” People “found in the bene- 
ficence of natural instincts” all the elements 
of the divine and did not hesitate to identify 
their instinct with God. “The result of such 
ideas in the world of practice was a society 
which was ruled by law, not by the caprice 
of governments but which recognised no moral 
limitations on the pursuit by individuals of 
their economic self-interest. In the world of 
thought it was a political philosophy, which 
made rights, the foundation of the social order, 
and which considered the discharge of obliga- 
tions, when it considered it at all, as emerging 
by an inevitable process from their free 
exercise.”* 

Thus arose the theory of natural rights 
of man, which received its consecration from 
the French Revolution. In the meanwhile 
sovereignty of the people had been accepted 
as the basis of political practice in England, 
and the American and the French Revolutions 
imparted to it a comprehensive content and 
sacred character. Sovereign national state, 
maintaining the rights of the individual came 
into existence. At this juncture opened an 
era of great industrial expansion. This ex- 
pansion has been fully accomplished in the 
last century and a half, during which period 
the operation of the right of the individual, 
unrelated to adequate social service, has 
landed the nations of Europe in the unhappy 
predicament in which they find themselves 
today. They are today, according to Professor 
Tawney, in the throes of an Acquisitive 
Society, of which the tendency is nof to 
“Secure the fulfilment of tasks undertaken for 
the public service but to increase the oppor- 
tunities open to individuals of attaining the 
objects which they conceive to be advantage- 
ous to themselves.”§ Indeed as he says the 
interest of such a society is “to promote the 
acquisition of wealth.’ And since wealth 
controls the vital tissues of a society, and 
since the modes of its acquisition as well as 
the fields of its operation bind together the — 
hinterland of states, the ramifications of ma 


* Acquisitive Society, pp. 12-15. 
t _ Pound—Philosophy of Law, pp. 64-65 
Les Transformations du Droit Public. Ch. I. 
§ Ibid., p. 32. os chit 
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to discuss in this connection how 
and cross-currents of capital, the 
nations bear 
of peace and 
In one of his 
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necessary 
the currents > 
extra-territorial interests OI 
closely upon the problems 
security in the world today. 
latest essays Prof. Laski very 3 
| depicts how parties with vestea interests ae 
upon that strong sentiment of the people, 
called nationalism, to wage wars, that are 
| always to their own benefit.* This is only 
| another way of saying that wars are waged 
| by nation-states and thab with their sovereignty 
they get a fillip from the operation of an 
acquisitive socicty. Therefore, the magnitude 
of competence for good and for evil of such 
a society could not be judged except in the 
context of sovereign state. 

The State is the guardian of public order 
and of the rights of the people at home and 
abroad. For the successful fulfilment of these 
functions it has been invested in popular 
thought and traditional theory with sovereign- 
ty. The connotation of sovereignty is “the 
right to act without being called to answer 
for such policy as it (State) might consider 
essential to its aims.....In Evgland for example 
the Crown cannot be sued save by permission 
of the Attorney-General. All sorts of limita- 
tions surround the effort to sue the American 
State; u y Here lies the similarity 
between the claims of the Sovereign State and 
acquisitive society—claims to possess rights 
unrelated to adequate responsibilities. Indeed 
each supplements the other in its activities 
within as well as without national frontiers 
Hence there is a good deal of truth in the 
saying, as Wells§ and man 
that claims of Soverei 
ble with the needs of 
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function in Society. Each SEDA il | itive 
the other would create ® more he Matti 
standard of social values a! i, 


That is to say, a right might Ibe i 3 
terms, other than merely orate 
of wealth. Not that equalizing 4 

of wealth as far as possi “does 
effect ; but that, that aoe socia 

for an adequate standard © } 
If creative work is mad 


They 
Society then it is not nat jd 2° 
many creative functions a -ealth ° 
quately valued in terms 9 it 


-amples 
a Socialist Society, for examp 


difficult to determine a 
of a Newton, a Lincoln, 4 i nile 
in terms of wealth. Hence Dee 
quacy of the Socialist doe 
31-32. 


4 ni 
ms 
the ela! ort. 


* Acquisitive Society, PP- 


F W 


Di 
a NEW ORIENTATION 
| 


f wealth as the only means of 
: of wee 


© there. pe neide struction is Pe oS Pere 
Tangy ttl 2° pg creative work tor Ae son 
ture, i 1 if adop” Pr more satisfactory. „And aS 
Socie, l pupo? i e advantage of harmonizing bias 
tope has f dental ae i man with the 
pose, je | orp ' values in Society. 
eH cantar a a M her with the principle 
On the i: “ro. Tawney suggests, the reconstruction 
26 enjoy. a g oan society is or is not feasible, it 
mate ty d a Hi apubt that the structure of ancient 
instincts, | be) ee ciety the ruins and ashes of which 
y wigi tin ig had been built upon the very 
T. P cirie It was in India that “the 
l oblig a ie of social emphasis” was “the 
aa prformance of functions.” Dharma or social 
irod fry | tigations formed the foundation of society. 


an make [Uf course, religious obligations came in that 
l a Pune | etgay of social obligations, for religion like 
{funy others, is a social institution, and Indian 
thoughit (Varma was extremely comprehensive in 
ent fron } "notation. Tt exactly expresses what Prof. 
functions f amey Would have for the foundation of his 
mine his | tional Society. But it has also its in- 
not, like J eat Weaknesses, which result from crys- 
Jizition of ing tunetions in groups. Further if it 
y. Th Br tt itself to the peculiar environ- 
ce in ip [iba ss aoa age, it is hkely to degenerate 
ig mt pm of castes as in India, 
Functional Society 
awney himself says, 
ree which is the hall-mark 
Alyse ec Ina telling passage, 
ef Mbitiveg,, “Cts and foibles of an 
ist ation of the? and unwittingly offers an 
it] te tall of ancient Hindus. 


may be n ou the whole a 

ment fi Possess, Prof T 
|, rive and fo > 
4, “Cquisitiy, 
® analy sag 


tn tere must be 


itized by oi Samaj 
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“The secret of its triumph,” he says, “Is obvious. 
It is an invitation to men to use the powers with 
which they have been endowed by nature or 
Society, by skill or energy or relentless egotism or 
mere good fortune, without enquiring whether there 
is any principle by which their exercise should be 
limited,... By fixing men’s minds not upon the 
discharge of social obligations, which restricts their 
energy, because it defines the goal to which it 
should be directed, but upon the exercise of the 
right to pursue their own self-interest, it offers 
unlimited scope for the acquisition of riches, and 
therefore gives free play to one of the most power- 
ful of human instincts. It assures men that 
there are no ends other than their ends, no law 
other than their desires, no limit other than that 
which they think advisable. Thus it makes the 
individual the centre of his own universe. and 
dissolves moral principles into a choice of 
expediencics. .. Under the impulse of such ideas 
men do not become religious or wise or artistic: 
for religion and wisdom and art imply the 
acceptance of limitations. But they become power- 
ful and rich. They inherit the earth and change 
the face of nature, if they do not possess their own 
souls.””* 


Prof. Tawney goes on in this strain to 
condemn the Acquisitive Society. He says 
people in such a society lose their own souls 3 
but nevertheless “they inherit the earth.” We 
have only to look back to our Pre- 
Muhammedan days, to become convinced of 
the grim truth, that India could not inherit 
the earth because she possessed her own soul. 
Prof. Tawney’s ideas haye the stamp of the 
Orient—the soul, religion and God ;T but how 
far Europe is capable of realizing them in 
her life is difficult even to conjecture. 


* Acquisitive Society, pp. 32-34. 
+ Is it because he was born in Calcutta ? 


"embers St pot affe a firm assertion of principle and of decorum. Personal considera- 
0 


ct the truthful and 
House, 


uncompromising discharge of public duty by 
even if private friendships haye to suffer thereby. 


—Mr. Winston CHURCHILL 
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TRUSTWORTHY INDIAN HISTORY 
(A Review*) 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


x ine de 3g í ARE a! x 

T is very encouraging that of late we are getting Ramesh Dutt and Major Basu. Now, howeve i 
A reliable, and in a large measure adequate, histories are given another work, fresh from the press vat { 
| of India under British rule. written from India’s seems likely to be assigned a place beside the | 


| side, which let us know the real nature of that rule namely, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional ay} 
"i as the Indian people have felt it, and answering the National å Development (1600-1919) by cra | 
benefit Nihal Sing, Professor of Political Science fi 


| uestion, whether they have regarded it as a | ing, I 
; T long and Hindu University of Benares. Professor Singh's bt } 
D is 


i or an injury. We have numberless histories, L ] ive n : 
| short, in the form of books and of encyclopaedia is large (710 pages), well printed, attractive in mite f “ninetec! 
the British describing the rule from up, and thoroughly documented. Its first 50 pags | Profi 


4 articles, written by r 
| their side. Naturally, these almost without exe 


texception have are devoted to The Company Rule in India, fa 
j represented it as a great blessing tO the Indian people, — 


the formation of the London Company in 16%), al 
the landing of the first traders in India, down tot: f 


sculptor, 
‘in clay, 


gi something which has been slowly lifting them up | 
Y from semi-barbarism toward real civilization, and Mutiny., The rest the great body of the work, gre f the hur 
ime a true religion anda us India Under the Crown, down to and including the “aan 
f nember 


| giving them for the first t nd. [ 
wise, just and benevolent government. Great Britain terrible tragedy of Amritsar in 1919. 


aH has had the ear of the world, and asa consequence The author traces clearly, in much Tcou 
J these histories have gone everywhere, Cr ating the with a notable fairness of spirit to all parties (Bat edooyvay 
almost universal impression that their picture was true. as well as Indian), the beginnings and tantal iby 
That it was not true the Indian people have always slow, progress of what are called “Repreni ty whic 
aflirmed, but they possessed no adequate histories of Tnstitutions,’” and “Reform Schemes,” 
their own to tell the real facts as they saw and famous “Morley-Minto Reforms” and the A 
experienced them. z in connection 
As has been said, of late a change is coming. this, he gives us a fair £ 
They are geting histories written by their own best we have) of the “Indian Nationalist Movem® 
scholars, which, sooner or later, will let the world its organized heart, the “Indian Nation M | kaly sl 
A the vi 


A 


Reforms.” What is very important, In ¢ ! 
ly full history, e haps, 


know (if in spite of British censorshi i i i 

C spite ul p and almost unraveling with a skilful band nt 
ee Resindice they can reach the world) that takings of the Government to meet the demai : ee 
the British domination of India has been exactly the the Indian people for self-rule, by Be tt 


the appearance o r a w ie serib 
n nd É He t 
onthi] 


aome na of hing that forcible rule of one nation something having 
a e ely ed a 
I Cee Eh can _ effects. That something really good wit 
a ie e and gcopemically it has guia back with the “other. The British 40o 
a, and spiritually it has been a cluims that they were i eat boon: 

grea j 


tremendous force operatin t yhi i i 
perating all the while to create in Government” into India, as @ rd “consi 


them a slave mind : 
5 istories iti ; neho How little the areal yam 
i Eoi che histories ack British rule written by Indian ey nS a N amen “and how 5 
» + may „as probably the best up to the Government” may be so $ ape = to D 

N ment. 


-immediate 
ee SF aa present, the monumental volumes of as any other-form of govern 
* Land It is difficult wo aes out any : 
aN . A ls . ; i are a 
DOH UE Constitutional and National ee ee nas the rest. t 
India, 1934. urmukh Nihal Singh. Benares, missed by EE they should ae 
chapter on “The Amritsar Tragedy: 


A leader mus 
t 
the man upon Saai 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S MEMORIES OF RODIN 
AND OTHER GREAT ARTISTS 


VISIT TO THE SUMMER-HOME OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS WRITER 
A 
By MICHAEL LORANT 


Weven, we oom at the Malvern Hotel, in _ “When I was a boy,” he says, “Gounod’s 
site | Neier, some time ago. T ‘Faust was much in vogue. My mother 
o au ~ George Bernard Shaw is sitting was an opera singer and I often went 
cee a crosslegeed in a chair and talking to see and hear her in this play. I was 
ingts bik | ineteen to the dozen.” particularly struck by the appearance of 
a) ae Professor Strobl, the famous Hungarian Mephistopheles—the conventional mask, you 
India, fr | xulptor, is modelling the great jester’s head know. lt thought the Devil had a most 
pe in day, visibly aflame with inspiration. ‘ I, interesting face, shrewd, intelligent, with 
yor the humble scribe, am the only inactive nothing commonplace in it, and I decided to 
cluding the | 


mmber of the party. I just listen. develop just 
Teould nut put a word in 
dveways even if T wanted 
| o which I do not. .G. B. Ss 
Ef tlk is highly entertaining, 
aul the matter of his talk is 
tale doubly fascinating by 
8 manner of delivery. It 
i 18 oa that he is out to 
den r an Scorge Bernard Shaw 
nen re ptor and 


such a face. This ambition 


Papier mae es = RF : 


è than the scul 
e Scribe, 


He talks 


easily, with a 


f Youthful , 
4 zest that is : = 
S amazing : = 
fe)! man of his ZACINA S N 
es "8 years. Some- 4 TE ; 


es 


(o N 
oe a sentence with 
uckle, one bushy 


wS up out of 


of 
Sparkling: 
n in repose. n 
acquired i i rd Shaw sits for a Hungarian artist 
Cast gp d his George Bernard Shaw sits ga artist. 
g i bl, head of the Budapest 
Story Which poo tcnance Prof. Sigmund Strobl, p 


: o Academy of Fine Arts, making a bust 
ing, € obvious- f Ki G. B. S. at Malvern 


f Photo : Michael Lorant, London / 
3 0 Ortals - . : oe 
PE N ne Content to wear never left me, and although I had a round 
‘ure has given m, face then, through sheer force of concentir 
is of g the 2 2 S 4 
py 4 


Nop oe has nee are probably thankful tion on the wish that it should be so, my 
At O G, B. -en even less kind to face gradually became longer and longer, 
Mouldeg hic PPcars that he has until it assumed the Mephistophelean expres- 

ms face to a definite sion ib bears today. The process is still 
3 going on, and if I lived to be a hundred my 
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| face would be as long 
| extends his arms W 
The occasion reminds him 
gave to some other sculptors, 
Prince Troubetzkoy amongst them. 
Of Rodin he says : 
“Rodin had no interests 
He was the most painstaking 
ever met. I gave something 
sittings, in 
studio in Meneon. 
“Rodin took a large 
| adjusting my face by a 


George Bernard Shaw 


Photo : 


He took an immen z 

ments and niade so Bere 

= clay that he used up thr 
sittings were over. 

“To keep’ the clay mio 
water into his mouth and: s 
But so deeply absorbed 
that at the end of each 

q wet, as if I had been on 
= an umbrella. 


as this?” —and 
ride to indicate length. 
of sittings he 


Rodin 


w 
p PRG REN? ROVTE NOR k Warda 4 


he 


and 


outside his art. 
sculptor I have 
like 

as many consecutive days, 


thirty 
at his 


number of profiles, 
fraction of an inch 


fichael Lorant, London 


a for each— y y 
3 h spinnin my head round or 
g J by degr ees. 


of measure- 


pencil marks on the 
ee pencils before the 


ist he used to take 
pit it on the model 
was he in his work 
sitting I was soakin 

tin the rain Talon 


asked him when the bust would 
Finished ? he said in surprise 
hardly begun p 


“Somewhere near’ the thirtieth day I 
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be finished, 
; Why, Dlan goubet 
padly 
itely 
“Day 
rently 
Í Fron 
pre, | 
ran he Ci 
in Hugi 
“Jei 


sas seen by Lorant D 
«irom the clay model he made two casti 
one in marble and one in bronze. The bron: 


one is in my possession, while the marble a 
ìn For some unfathomable rel in 
s have coveret i 
Hed signature: i a 
“Rodin was a te cole 4 i 
t to the peach “fy 


pebbles. He would go ou 
and pick up ary 


ing 
human features. 
pieces of rock, al 
first he accommodated 
glass cases in his OW | an 
collection grew too big o 
separate building for them. 
“It was a sign 0 
the part of Rodin to presa 
one such pebble or piece ° e vit 
“To judge by his bust rois OFF 
me as a French petit bourg, ve matt i 
all the other sculptors ase some “ 
of me have endowe 2 ya 
own national characteristics: 
amor instance, Primo 
Russian sculptor, saw 
intellectual. sl 
“Prince ‘Troubetzkoy * 
was the exact oppo 2 
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NUA L 


AN 


rked very fast. He took should be more popular in Hungary than in 
j rorKe sear h ~ i S ” 
hed... POWERS ee relying almost England. Shakespeare wrote three hundred 
I oube measurements, 1y ng e : I 
eats july any ision and inspiration. years ago, in the language of three hundred 
pate vis 3 a O bs ] i 
ptirely OF A the American sculptor, ap- years ago, which the average Englishman 
«Davidson ye as a profound philosopher.” does not fully understand. On the other 
Bis. me £ 4 S 4 5 
prety say iiptors G. B. S. turns to Shakes- hand, the first Hungarian translation of 
‘rom scl t a a AN y a a Ae AA err ~ 
S ae as Professor Strobl is an Hunga- Shakespeare was made only eighty years ago, 
pé 


A'i 1 FE ara a arity 1 c x F a -S 4 rae ae 
: z comments on Shakespeare’s popularity in language that Hungarian theatre goers 
fa 


Fea understand. So Shakespeare must be more 
' Hungary. nie Q N f AERA H g < A . Ri CTE D 
aqtis only natural that Shakespeare effective in Hungarian than in English, 


———— 


—_——— 


S 
A 
wa 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIAN STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, DRESDEN, GERMANY 


eee the year 1932-33 the Indian Students’ Professor Reuther. formerly Rector of the Poly- 

Association “gave farewell to two of its technic University, and his wife, and Professor Meister 
the pees, Miss Zora Mumtaz, former president and his wife and daughter were kind enough to help 
: “ies We and Dr. Y. G, Lele, former the Indians in making the Indian Section a success. 
a z Tumtaz had a brilliant career in the Prof. Reuther, who „had been in India several times 
"y Wigman Dancing School and took her and had the opportunity of studying Indian Architec- 


two casts 
‘he brow 
narble ane 


ble reas í 3 l ture, built the Indian Section after the Indian style 
ble is in tke And is a teacher in a dancing to represent true Indian character. Our National 
vered W f ITAN province of Bombay. Dr. Lele took 


i J Flag, which was also placed there, added to the 
His thesis has been beauty and grandeur of our section. Twenty-six 
He has also returned nations had their different sections, but our section 


was conspicuous and highly appreciated. The success 


Min eralogy. 
the professors, 


ased by 


© second week of November 


ete of the Indian 
wo ‘ation was convened 

of tha? to elect the 
SIPA Winter-term of 
and ar L Was elected 


lth 
ta 


Vapey E 
rel Mr. N. §, 
Over the 
is ane new members 
ram Jnana- 
alf of 
the 


University, Indian Dinner Party with Mr. Subhas Bose 
a pane Left to Right : i 
Q Mr. yiri, Mr. B. S. Sarma, Mr. K. P. Jha, Mr. S. C. Bose, 


CC-0. In Aio Do Saik Brud kann Gihte Mr. S. A. Ali. 
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| 
| r secti was mainly due to the experience and round. Sj. Bose had a hicho n ocn 
| O ar of Prof. Reuther, io whom we owe our Hall, which is known SA appreciatio 
i oratitude. Weare also thankful to Mrs. Reuther, ‘Afterwards he visited 
| Prof. Meister, his wife and daughter. Some of the Museum. 
} Indians were wesent in their characteristic national 
t dress.. We Ni there chiefly eatables prepared in 

Jndian fashion. Two otus got some pecuniary rap 

ndian 


out of the profit of the sale proceeds of the 1 


| 
| 
| section. a 3 
| By the first week of April a meeting, W 
| by Mr. N. C. Chatterjee to elect the — oflice-bearers for 
| the summer-term. Mr. 5. Ali presided. — Mr. 
| Chatterjee was ected Secretary of the Association 
and Mr. Roy, as previously, Indian Representative 
to the Foreign Students’ Union of Dresden Polytechnic 
University. A resolution was passed in the meeting, 
that a memorandum should be drafted by Mr. Chatterjee 
to submit to the German ‘Authorities fur representing 
the grievances of Indians residing in Germany, on 
| the lines adopted by the Indian Associations of Berlin 
and Munich. 

Our Association 


as convened 


had the pleasure to have the 
company of Sreejut Subhas Chandra Bose for a 
j! couple of days. Sj. Bose arrived in Dresden from 
i Berlin on the evening of the 11th of April, 1934. We 
If Indians, several Press representatives and some German 
friends attended the station to welcome him. Sj. Bose 
i who was a bit tired, requested the Press representatives 
i] to mect him next morning. We arranged his stay in 
Hotel Europahof, one of the best hotels in Dresden. 
Next morning, after giving an interview to the Press 
representatives, Sj. Bose went, accompanied by some 
‘of us, to see the beautiful surroundings of Dresden 
In the evening, Sj. Bose and some of the Indians 
visited the famous opera of Dresden. On the 13th 
an interview was arranged with the Mayor of Dresden 
who sent Mr. Kipping, the City-councillor to visit 
$j. Bose and to accompany him in seeing some of 
ee works. Mr. Zorner, Mayor aD Ae 
ajy o 3 E ? , 

ved Sj. Bose in the Town Halland showed him 


photograph was 


University _ to 


for Prague. 
station and 


Lindenaustrasse 3 


May 11, 1934 


| KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 
The Palace Doll 


The artist has depi 
; a epiet > 
walls of conventions of eel 


This stately lad 

is, y—a roya 

; feminine form, ea, th 
and life is no more there h 

= unnatural bonds of ; 
and reality 


m human emotions. 
play 


than 
ids of royal ‘life. Like the“ 
means death, 


doll—such is 
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Like the “Lady of the Shallot 


tri 


1934 


Indian Ball in Dresden, 1934 


Sj. Bose gave a lunch 
l p taken. 
interview to Prof. Reuther of 
discuss 
Indian students here. 

Al the Indians 

gave him a hearty 


NARAYAN CHANDRA 


2 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


trifying effects of the stonc-walls, 


ae bas all the outward display © 
alt of the weayer and the artisan. 


the w 


about the 
In the evening 


ù 
to be the besi in R 


rorld-renowneg 


01 
follow! 


Al 
Dute 


party to the Indians ands 

In the afternoon he gree) 

the Dresden Polytech 
situation ¢ 

i he Jett Drea} 
accompained him io 

send-off. 

CHATTERJEE 


Secretary 


dom 


‘ndia 
TI 
Ne ii 
on 
nslay 


and the $ 


| ga 
auty ani o Jol 
f at e gon y Í i, 
the coul-destty hy, a atl 
» her life 1 A Xle 
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PROTECTION OF AFRICANS AGAINST INDIANS 
BY EUROPEANS 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


a a tn 


On the 5th of June last Reuter sent the Europeans are the rulers. But what Europeans 
folowing message from Pretoria :— have done and intend to do in Kenya is 
In important step for appeasing Britchieand typical of their actions elsewhere in Africa. 
patch racial prejudice has been taken by the Europeans have told the world publie that 


amalgamation of tho: Datignalist Party, Ms by the they have introduced improved systems of 
Prime Minister, Mr. Hertzog, anc ae South Cer is a ia Crees T 
African Party, led by General Smuts, embodied administration. But professor Julian Huxley 
in an agreement wherein the leading principle says :— 

will be Government of the country in the spirit 
of South African national independence. 


“It is a surprise to most people to learn that 


The maintenance of the existing relationship many East African tribes were democratic in 
between members of the British Commonwealth is constitution, [which “provided full liberty for 
dlirmed ; also co-operation with the other members every citizen to express his opinion,”] and that 
of the British Commonwealth. the new system of rule by native chiefs, imposed 
The agreement sets forth, inter alia, that the by Government, is to them a step backward, 
Party stands for the protection of the "European while they regarded the native Government of 
the coloured and native populations against Asia. Uganda, often held up as a model of indirect 

l tic immigration or competition but maintaining rule, as savouring of tyranny.” 

jon 0 y 


Me existing rights of Asiatics now legally z 


Jeft Drs] domiciled in the Union. 
ed him 10 Jes 
sa Weg are meant for the most part 
cre ary N 
m eet of the message produces 
he iia tre a Africa it is the Asiatics, 
saved, oppr A ie most part, whofhaye 
bo M m a and exploited or intened 
the cde aes and exploit “the European, 
te three a a native populations”, and so 
Ubn eas parties require protection. 
$ article Y Intention to say anything in 
posit m defence or elucidation of 
sition of Tnd; s . © 
E Africa. ndians in any part 
4 tader some if want only to give the 
ore | Wether the Sine to enable him to judge 
a mes oft x e Population of Africa are 
L E goh Sy taken fro native Africans. The facts 
fs Wao r His 5 a book named An African 
a sie Haye with cople, by Parmenas Githendu 


Vig’? Publisher Word by professor Julian 
gra Poolt ed this year by Leonard and 
tofe TA Hogarth Press, London. 
Der hs Te pays 
Neng al prod Volume is most definitely i ; 
ih the Of the g. ton of the author who is Parmenas Githendu Mockerie 
x ' book Hane tribe. What he writes 
‘ean a ae of Course, applicable in But let me proceed to the book itself, 
in gy. atment of Africans by which consists of six chapters ona Visit to 
Parts of Africa where Europe, Life in Kenya, Kikuyu Tribal Institu- 
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tions, Kenya under British Rule, Education, 
: Q = f> f 

and i Social Survey 10 Kikuyu, ail z 
and a ; 
appendix containing the Memorandum of the 


Kikuyu Land Board Association. There is 
no trace of emotion in what the author has 
| written. It is a calm, clear and judicious 
| statement of facts, leading the reader to believe 
| that Mr. Mockerie is a truthful writer. 

| He, with another Kikuyu delegate, went 
to England “to represent the Kikuyu people 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
| Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 
which was sitting iu London.” The two 
delegates left Nairobi by train to take a 
steamer for England. At the Nairobi station, 


j Among the crowd were a few Indians and a 
oa white detective. One of the Indians discouraged 
me while L was shaking hands with people on the 
platform by saying to me, “How can these poor 
people succeed in their struggle; don’t they 
yt realize that only money talks ?” This made me 
think that the Indian was an enemy of our cause 
| but I realized later when I arrived in England 
R that he was trying to give mea hint. I replied 
to him that although money talks, the committee, 
which we were going to see, treat the representa- 
tives of the poor in the same manner as those of 
the rich. He may have had some experience of 
British politics in the past of which I had no 
knowledge. 


This knowledge, which disillusioned him, 
the author acquired after reaching England, 
as narrated by him in the passages quoted 
below : 


After a few days’ stay in London wi 9 ; 
the Joint Select Committee E Mat 
more witnesses on East African problems The 
hint that I was given by an Indian at Nairobi 
Station that only money talks began to revive i 
my mind, To my surprise we received an ivan 
nen from the secretary of the Committee that th 
hearing of witnesses had been closed N $ 
theless we submitted the K. ©. A’s memora akan 
Hi which were embodied the wrongs onl ahich 
Kenya Africans were suffering. mee 


The author adds :— 
alt B arion that when the memoranda which 
e eb ted to the Committee from difi 
oe als were published in the offici l Bins 

Book our memorandum was’ not included ee 


/ The future histori 

infallibility of sol Bene 
write that, though these Af 

. choose and send their 
Select Committee, 


depending on the 
y Blue Books, will 
Tieans were as 

te Witnesses to ce J n 
e me they sent none—they did 
ubmit a written memorand 
whereas the fact is the witnesses wer ae 
owed to appear before the Commitee fa 


the memorandum submitted by them was not 
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printed in the Blue Book! Thus 
made by imperialists ! 
reproduced in the appendix at the a 
book. 
it will show why it was not thought 
include it in the Blue Book. 


journey show how even educated Neoroes 
cb Us 3 EN 
treated in Africa and elsewhere by ion, 
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h: is his some 
Chis r Isto et 
“iS memor: Ot 
oe is | ito 

OL the | ie 
make fro Sint 


The extracts which I shal] Í 
them 
prudent to 


aries 
from 
pibli 
your 


r a = . 
Some of the author’s experiences in the 
frien 


On our way in the train we order 

asked for a `table to be proved ee ani 
“aires : { INN car 

for both of us. The steward told us that as we w 

Africans (we were travelling second class) we an 

not entitled to use the dining-car, which was reer 

for Europeans. He said that the meal could bs 

brought to our carriage and we could eat it 


sion tit 
Aft 


there. I said to him that we would not min C 
being served in the carriage, as the important Da 
y uuri 


thing was not the dining-car, but to see that our 

stomachs were not empty. I asked the stewar 

how much we would pay, and he answered that 

our supper would cost us four shillings each, the 

same amount as that paa by the Europeans, He 
c 


durat 
Aci 
tion of 
45,000 


added that we would be served after them, It 
was very late when he brought the aa an Turope 
made me feel sick, as 


when I tested the soup it 


: Europe 
it was very cold, being what pe 


was left after thè X 
Indians 


Europeans had been served ; ad afterwards I 
could not fall asleep because I felt hungry, m The 
although I had paid for the supper I did tation 
eat it. ati 
T . Ja aa than { 

At Magadoxo, an Italian Somaliland sea 

port, it ne 
a taxi (0 posal 


tind o fetal 


tracts 
Aftican 
| Commit 
ft Blu 


take us about the town. 
which we tried to g | 
us that it was reserved for European 

we walked on and came u a 
guarded by policemen who prev 
through it, because the only people 
through were Europeans. The 


But he is fair to the Italians. = ng bee f \ 
T was pleasantly surprised at the relati no Lalit Bland 
‘Mricans at Massani 4 afc 9 lect ¢ 


He adds: 


Europeans and : np 
Colony on the Red Sea, where otele; WS r f U in 
mixed with Italians in Tale eaters | 
the first time I had seen Europet 


Africans in their hotels. 
Sometimes European 
ries are more unbearable th 
because to racial arrogance’ 
missionary may add his 
“theological” contempt for the 
author unluckily met such a m 
voyage. Says he: 
On the boat 
European passengers 


had been in Kikuyu 
going to Ital 


we were 
excep! . 


quarrel with him when iing on ‘ 
when a European was strolling ot acd 
id im we were © 
al 


pRO 


and if we stood up when- 
of an was passing we should get tired 
a European to our destination. At this reply 
J got angry and began to rail against 
STOW they collect funds and organise 
1 Soc become independent of the mission- 
a norning, when I found he refrained 
es, Next n to me, I reminded him of the 
from “Phrase “Let not the sun go down upon 
piblical Pan From this time onwards we were 
3 anger. A 
nly until we left the boat. 
ê! J 
In August 1931, when Dr. Drummond 
n É A ; 
Shi shen Under-Secretary of State for the 
iels ois b bee 
amie gave a lecture at F arnham in Sante, 
it vas pointed out during question and discus- 


ME 1G, 
sion time that, in Kenya, 


the passengers, 
hist 

m js 
of the 
from 
lent to 


peaking 


In the 
eS are 
peans, 
pper ani 
Ining-car 
We Were 
We were 
Teserve 


=> 


could be \frican societies were not free to hold meetings 

| cat it an political and economic matters unless the 

vot mind organisers had a written permit endorsed by a 
ganis 


mportant 
that our 
stewart 
ered that 
cach, the 


European officer, on which the nature, place and 
duration of the meetings was specified ; * * * 


According to recent estimates the popula- 


ns, Fe | ton of Kenya consists of 3,000,000 Africans, 
in, it | $5000 Indians, 12,000 Arabs, and 17,000 
ea furopeans. ‘To the Kenya Legislature 
| sick, a8 


iter the | Biropeans return 11 members 


va Indians 5, and Arabs two. 

y, far ; i 

raid mt The African, community h 
d lation on this official 

taxation to the Central 

than that contributed by 


: In order no 
disposal Tha 


by election, 


as no direct represen- 
body, although its direct 

Government is greater 
id sea- the non-Africans. 


A t to exceed the space at my 
a iwi 


finde | and teli ve to pass over much relevant 
river E oaet i matter. I shall conclude with some 
re! ican TE the memorandum which the 
de a amitie TS submitted to the Joint Select 
w F 4 i C 7 
coude f ia Blue iat Which has not been printed in 
Be The g i 
ur EN eu Land Board Association which 
s baiat } eang ioe aen and Mr. Kenyatta to 
lect Commis evidence before the Joint 
in the f ec, 1s described in its Memoran- 
wr A allowing words : 
ASSOGia: 5 F 
al by tee Ae Only gagged but crippled 
aly he freedoy Wee feet, for we are not only 
col forbidden ae Speech and press, but we 
Cetine r olding meetings and 
teach thee? fund > S gs a 
Oup € cars of th enable us to make our 
he fon efforls f e civilised world. 
Me js tide wos for making r s 
We is consir” orld aa g the truth known 


specially to the British 

= seditious and reyolutionary 
rendering: a real service to 
Dle S Juainting. them with the 
Whose destinies they have 
Tule and control. It is 
ae pikeny A make 
1 to ple €nts in a flattering 
Win their fapa authorities in a 
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“The Land We Lived In” is described in 

the Memorandum thus : 

In the days when, what is known as “Kenya 
Colony” was to the civilised world “Terra 
Incognita,”......we the Kikuyu people lived in this 
Country as nature meant. all mankind to live. 

The land with ravines, the rivers, the forests, the 
game and all the gifts that nature has bestowed 
on mankind was ours and above all we had the 
FREEDOM. 


It is true our safety was endangered by the 


occasional inter-tribal warfare, raids by slave 
traders, pestilence and famine, but we often 


wonder if we are safe from such misfortunes today. 
We were nevertheless a free people in the truest 
sense of the word. 
__ Then follows a description of “The Land 
We Live In”, from which we reproduce a few 
passages below. 


Our land was never won by conquest, by the 
force of arms, nor even by peaceful penetration. 
There was a period when ‘all the three nations, 


the French, the German and the British, sought 
to enter into friendly treaties with us. Some of 
the old Chiefs preferred the British 
into friendly treaties, the copics of which we did 
not keep as we never Goan 

White Man, but 
to and 


of the new Pee be no more inter-tribal 
i ave-traders and that we will 


But these simple-minded 
been disillusioned. 


It is true that the scourge of the inter-tribal 
warfare and slave-raiders’ invasions have ceased 
in the sense we knew them before the British 
advent, but while the number of men who haye 
been killed in the Great War, in which we were 
not in the least interested or involved, has pro: 
bably exceeded the number who were killed in 
the local warfare. fora preceding century and 
while we have enjoyed immunity against slave- 
raiders, we are expressing the true and innermost 
feelings of our people (which probably no chief 
will be frank enough to tell you, fearing that if 
they dare tell the truth it might result in their 
rank or position being reduced) when we say that 
it is felt that the whole nation has been enslaved in 
their own country without being removed aloni 
with any slave gangs, the only difference being 


Africans have 


that while the slayve-traders provided the sla 
with a home and were responsible for their 
and upkeep, we have been robbed of our home 
in our own homes and such endless res riction: 
have been woven round us by means of a s 

of foreign laws the multiplicity of which 
even the intelligence of professional lawyers. 
feel we are treated like wild animals brou 
into captivity for whom even the ordinary consi- 
deration of space for free movement according 
to the captured animals is no longer available 
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from disease, the 


As regards deaths 


Memorandum observes : 
While the Medical Departm 


to save us from disease and pes 
bed t 


ent has done a lot 
tilence the number 
o the ravages of 
of the Great 
number of a 


War, h 
the victi } 
whole generation. 

The Word “Reserve” 


The term “Reserve” in reality l 
a location which has been reserved for us but in 
practice means an unfenced detention camp out 
of which we dare not move with any degree 0 


of freedom. 


As for game and fuel, ete. 


We cannot dream of touching the plentiful 
under our domain. If we 


is next explained : 
does not mean 


i ame which was once 

$ are touch a stick of fuel in the forests which 

x were at one time ours, we have to pay the penalty, 
we have to pay heavy rents and taxes for 


of captivity on a fraction of 
what was at one time our own and, we have lost 
all the cultivation land which had been dearly 
bought by our ancestors from the Wandorobo. 3 


Real slavery has been introduced in a 
disguised form. 

We are. forced by various circumventing influences 
to submit to a form of slavery in the shape of 
labour which is designed to be excluded from the 
ataa Aennition of slavery or forced labour: 
but. which in effect means nothing | real 
slavery and forced labour. ae 
Ti ill these and various other statements in 
em are supported by extracts 
om sta ments made by British administra- 
rs and missionaries. 

e fact that the native Africans have 
n prived of their land “has been des- 
ribed by the British administrators themselves 
0 a, of Tee This is proved by 
from | a a ti 

aos the report on Native Land 
N uyu Province. i 

cans have no ho 


remaining in a state 


pe of undoing this 


_our helpless people do t 
o chall 

Doe of Mal They SE 
elessly incapable, owing to their 
ki aeiy representation to the 
to contact the activities 
ean pues for obtaining 
are they ya an 
by the force Reais 


> 


en thus robbed 
iw 

es for their property, bu 
ple with the per fal cls 
se 
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weapons of precision and 
was and is unthinkable. 


destructi : 
On such “= 


The result has been complete 
the British Government. 
But forcible misappropriation 
shattered to pieces the confide 


: | 
distrust of | i 
of land com | 


nee of the hod 


Ẹ Nativ 


for the word of the Sirkari w 
that they had come to our RT Dad Promise] 
and protectors. and as our frienis | porn 
D 
) 7 ` j 
No wonder then that the Memorandun | spered 
says : | 
What was originally meant and i The | 
a friendly State to the British peoples o attemp 
ed a protectorate and subsequently Mel = under 
“Colony” in 1921! Without any consulta the cap 
with or information to the aborigines. aim A ihe as 
ji ` Ji ae A » Mi 9 O Mi rt i 
Regarding a War Time Pledge it is stated: 1 ine be 
When the Great War broke out and the Cover. 
ment was in dire necessity of men, our peopl 
were asked to supply men. We were natal | The 
not very enthusiastic in helping a Government been ar 
who had deprived us of our homes and land in willbe: 
the past, and it was at this juncture that a definite f anheret 
pledge was given to the Wakikuyu by Hs | Alate 
Nxcellency Sir Henry Conway Belfleld, on August J premier r 
20th, 194 (S. 211) that there will be no more | 


our land in future. 


interference with 
icans supplie 


> 3 } Th 
After this promise the Afr lf RPA 


men to the Carrier Corps. How wis the B ye 
promise kept ? Fo fe 
As a final reward for the war serviees male te wt 
by the Kikuyu community, the Land Setler | Libuania 
Commission, notwithstanding the definite a biped) pr 
given by the Governor On August 20t i ye 
(S. 211), recommended, that 83,000 ace 
Kikuyu Reserve Land and 20,000 aa 
Forest Reserve land between Kikuyu, An 
should be given tothe European Soldiers 
served in the same War... tive Alt 
Not only this, but while these [natin pl: 
men were on War service the i heir 
was collected with great severity from 


and fathers .. 


Some patagraphs are 
Memorandum to the subject 0° Apat 
of Natives”, from which J gather © 


1917 the population of 
was 968,703. In Novembe 
tion had been reduced to 
decrease of 260,309. 


“Out of this decrease 97,096 
gone on European as Sq 


cl 
Wakiku: 
a life of exile, 
no less than 2 
showing the victims 0 
our country, is enough 
community, and serves: 
complete annihilation 0 
‘a short period if th 
; es continu 


i 
devote + ati 
Geyer mine 
[extern iy 


10 


AN idly 
tust of 


pletely, 
è Natives 
Promise] 


i telegrams 
friends 


Nore—The following 


Jo 
Bomrs dailies last month : 


spel 


Riaa, June 7. 
randum i R 3 ae 
vicon at the Lithuanian capital, Kovno, 
ised to bk The cae detat to establish dictatorship 
rockin allen ae Voldemaras who was exiled from 
exel T pie vital in February last. Censorship prevents 
nsultation anent of details but a semi-official 
n says that some firing occurred at the night 
5 stated: time but no harm was done. 
5 Stated: = Aa 8 
e Govern: Rica, June 8. 
our peple The insurrection has failed. Voldemaras has 
natun wen arrested. It is likely that the Government 
A, vill be reorganized and include some of Voldemaras 
id eh alherenis, perhaps Voldemaras himself. 
a de : : f 
by His Alater telegram relating to Lithuania’s ex- 
on Augut } premier runs as follows : 
» no more Spey) 5 
Kovxo, June, 18 
f The ex-Premier of Lithuania, Voldemaras, was 
sup) lied 0 . 5 TES 
Supp p martialled for high treason and sentenced to 
was Me f = years hard labour for participation in the 
oe attempted military coup etat. 
vg rendel | att is known of Lithuania in India that 
Settlemett r printed below from the pen of a 
p assan T = scholar how in our midst will, it is 
20th ih ' tove Interesting and instructive. ] 
x 
s éi | \'pain 
aia { Ls O26 
and he ERE the Baltic in its bend on 
5 wh Sieve Pay ; 
1s I eastern shores washes out amber, 


there lies the mystical country of 


ta TAr. . a 
nd Pabet | be past t “ver-sounding songs, Lithuania. In 
ae bom t Be catty was entirely cut off 
1 in the | Stsheg md] s the world by impenetrable 
a Tess fcc from South-W. est, by thick 
, in vat J No and pls and lakes from the Hast and 
Reset ( Modern ue e Baltic Sea from the West. 
opt f mny pp thuania lies pet Russi 
c Pa 1h y, F and and L a etween ussla, 
itt le $ atyia. 
powita Mith on ography is m ae ; 
1 he Mall hille aa ked by low plains 
l sI 8 ar covered by thick forests, 


Vthe yr turffie] 

4) c 0 © i 

È Nem, sland ; ne country is watered 
tate +. S tributaries, 


Aann 28, Semi-cont aes x 
an windy tinental : with long 


i lon dak ings, short temperate 

} a chilly but’ aut psy and rainy 

5 bons ay and vi Won Winters. The 

iyi p Tg Jen ny age it Varies from 5 to 
o ar, ` : avs var fr 

lo "tang Very dry on y from 80 to 


extremely rainy 
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LITHUANIA, THE MYSTIC LAND OF SONGS 
i By A. POSKA 


About three-fifths of the ground are 
cultivated—the rest are forests, marshes or 
lakes. The chief products of the country are 
rye, wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, vegetables 
and, especially, flax and linseed. Amongst the 
trees oak, birch, fir and pine are prominent 
in the forests, while pear, apple, cherry and 
plum trees in the gardens yield most delicious 
fruits. Of minerals alabaster, amber and salt 
are found, and there are, in some parts, very 
effective springs of healing, sulfuric iodized 
and other mineral water. 


A new generation of young Lithuanian in 


national dress 


The trhabitants are mesocephalie, of mit dle 
stature, strong built, with greyish blue-green 
eyes and light brown hairs : more phlegmatic 


——— 
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meen eee 
than sanguine in temper, olin ay ee 3 
and endless optimism. Vurilv: 
ation in Lithuania. DR 
of great antiquity, 
ted out, extremely 
affectionate and 
akin to old Indian 
still surviving 1 


lism 
the only occup 
| The Language is one 
| as many scholars have pom 
rich in expressions and 
diminutive forms and most 
and Persian languages 
Europe. 


Author’s Village Home 


The Folklore is very rich and peculiar 
for its mysticism-animism. ‘The riddles and 
proverbs are marked by a philosophical out- 
look and show a keen appreciation of life and 
its problems. The songs are of extreme 
importance in Lithuanian life, and possibly 
Lithuania is the richest land in songs in 
the world. 


As regards art wood 


A Carvings, wood 
architecture, linen 


weaving, knitting and 


embroidery are highly admired. Jn recent 
times, there has developed a style of painting 
which is fully Lithuanian in character. 


_ Lithuanians are great lovers of 
everything bears ornaments and shor 
keen taste for pure art. 
The Society is 
Lithuanians never recog 
between themselves. 
nobility and class has s 
soil, 
The Government is a democrati i 
ydelled on the Swiss and US nee 


be 2S. À. consti- 
ons. The economic conditions, in spite of 


fine art: 
tsa very 


entirely democratic : 
nized any distinction 
No imported ideas of 
urvived on Lithuanian 
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present depression are fair 
budgets balanced with a surplus, 
The history of the country on arch 
evidences tells us of the presence 
even in the last inter-glacial peri 
excavations of pit dwellings in early paleolithi 
age are not earlier than 6000-19000 5. 
Tt seems that Lithuania in this time masa 
island, only accessible by water from Sou | 
Kast, where abundance at 
warship (petrified) relics ate | 
found in present-day mants | 
of Pinsk, Minsk and Morning 


nd the Sate 2 


AeOlogig 
Z of ma i 
iod. Song 


The history of the Lith: 
nian people presents: one if 
the confusing problems mt 
yet grasped in true, line of 
authentic speculations, Before | 
the Lithuanians came ini- 
present-day Lithuania, thee | 
lived Northern Mongolia 
people, the Finns, in this mi 
Before the pressure of civiliz 


Lithuanians, knowing uses ©) The I 

metal arts, Finns retired i 

northern Taiga, taking in Bc 

them many improven ii | tona 

stone-instrument making a | lind an 
and words. The retirement lal Manis 
slow and peaceful—and even a T thuani o the 
there is very great respect for egist " his 
and deep sympathy. Songs E Accordit f tone 
common amongst both nations “in| Ne fo 
to Dr. J. Basanius Lithuanian? ef nae 
Asia Minor via Balkans. <% vast t f pista 
mention of the Danube, mountain a | ak 
cte., also support this thena zin on la 
of the nation is a bridge ersi kan 
mysticism with northern x p Ore = 
steadiness. Authentic W 


directly mentioning 
late date, that is, from A 
There are some allusions. 


as Scythian cultivators A 3 
as the country of eal us 
these have no historical v4 


history |” ame 


But the great 
peculiar customs st 
scientifically analyse@, 
of carly life 


dea < 
ri Collection, Haridwar 
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q 
| 


lived in steppes, because can be hostile, if offended. Consequently, 


| aA 
he State rgd tS A was an extremely good nearly every concrete noun is accompanied 
J ie ce cording to rather late accounts by its attribute or sacred name. There is 
“ahi > forsee E a Lithuanian just a year and no place of fear in Lithuanian psychology, 
i aa 1 of tre could gallop on horseback. The as long as he is kind to every one. AA 
Pone f ghall 05 Lithuanian—so to say, — Amongst later development of religion we 


aleolithis porse anda young 


} 
000 no almost 
AC Was ay evidenced 


and indivisible unit, as find more concrete idea of one God in the 
py the songs and stories. The expression of association with Nature. 
; Ugnis (fire) takes offers to 


m § 

ce wh oi Z ; 3 Perkunas (thunderbolt), who | 
lies ae | | claims several hundreds of 

marshes men, animals and houses (even 

Mozuriang | now, in spite of mechanical 


precautions) and who is in- 


a | i voked in hymns as Dievaitis 
la K : (son of God). There are half 
Ais a a hundred “gods” but those 


mythological personalities are 
of very doubtful existence 
and have no basis in Lithuanian 
folklore and are probably 
imaginative creations of early 
-Christian missionaries. Their 
The Resurrection of spring. The Ice of the Nemuna river drives notice of spring and river 

with them houses from disiant villages worship, however, is based 
upon a foundation of facts 


s. Before | 
ame ino f 
nia, ther | 
Mongolian 


king me only i 
remens B} Y occupation considered 


o af tonon; 4 : 6 x ta 3 VER 
ging tn | onrable 1s cultivation of = ee E we ae si n Š =-= 


nd 
and even no : 
ole w a Lithua- 
tn is read ua 


ih y to go to the end 


le 7 
aM bord to get some land 
| home a When he loses it 
E fee Lithuanian is 
0 ni 
ee ; learning, and 
D ot them 
i r acquir- 
€ rejectin 
us i 
a ie which is 


| ated by real 
p as Lithuanian 


f One of thousands of Kurgans where lie buried bones of forefathers, 


ith religious and where sacred fire burned in olden days 

i us some 

net arly s A : i EN 
flo T to nee of Lithuanian creed, confirmed partially by modern practice in 


old Lithuani, been entirely animistic. today’s Lithuania. 
ing Coe on th ans everything is alive, The respect of the burial mounds 


oot, ang ie path suffers from the Kurgans where the forefathers of th 

‘Verything.  scClated on friendly found their last resting place, w 

A a days eternal fire was kept burn 

Y of eye EE the ; in the past was to this day. As eviden from 
er nee $ idea of the Devil— Lithuanians used three methods o 

k Sood. To him eyery one of the dead mon burning 
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anging in the trees and burial. 
with these funeral rituals are 
left, although recently Christianized, millions 
of wayside or cemetery crosses of very 
peculiar designs—from the point of view of 
architectural and carving art—the only 
adjuncts of this forgotten funeral ritual. 
| Even the unparalleled and eloquent legends 
concerning the life after death do not explain 
the enigma of their origin. Peculiarly oriental 
in character, with their very original orna- 


some cases h 
Jn connection 


| 
| ments and form of architecture, these homes 
i for the souls of deceased ancestors, present 
| the great problem of migration of symbols 
it and diffusion of architectural modes. The 
| oldest iron tops link them in design with 
wl 
el} 


Typical farm in Lithuania with the cros 
the religious feeling of the population 


Buddhistic monuments of Taxila and moderr 
iron tops of Hindu temples in Bengal aa 
Orissa (as far as I can gather from pictures) 
When the peaceful life in the thick forests 
; aan only S eg, was disturbed hy 
inv: ithuanians ; y 
their women and alan, on a a e 
wealth, in artificially made e S A ee 
ee and the lakes, approached tay ane 
o TA timber work hidden under aa : 
nee of two rivers Dviupa was h a 
to be a holy place where they built 2 ae 
cial mound by joining at some ai E 
the rivers by canal and the excavat d eae 
was used for increasing the height i ie 
mound. These mounds, or Kae me 
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s in front of it expressing 


commonly of 


) triangular in fory 
yards higher than the surrounding R 
eternal fire was kept burn; : 
s urn 
I rning and 


religious rites were performed ther 
the eternal fire was kept under i 
old oak trees in  sacred-proyw ` 
later days when invasions bec ii 
the mounds were fortified by 
palissades, stone and burned ae 
bloody drama of invasion from the Wes 
enacted nearly every year. Tn pa 
war Lithuanian women heroically def tai 
homes, while the 7 e ou 
parts of the country. 


E freuen 
MgC ok 
Works, 


4 ` E 
men fought in distay | 


In the early stages of Lithuanian soy 
the “elder” was priest and offered incantations | 
dances and flowers to Dion 
(Deity), asking for help, orin. 
thanksgivings. In a mich | fp 
later period we find regue f 
class of “vaidilas” (acto | 
with a chief Krivis (piel | 
and consequently“Krivi- Kn: | 
(priest of priests). Later ate | 
learn of the presence of pitti 
and vaidilas in baitle-fields 
with the  kankli, vinna 
instrument, just like the Joc 


Svara-mandala.” ng a 
earlier period we heat 0 ; a 
Sun as daughter of Go ‘al | í 
the “Perkunas” (Thunder 


serpe 
as ason of God and serpe 


as messengers 0. 


of Krivis became 
h centres 
amby? 
sity 0. g š | 
E wed in fR 


authority 
pilgrimages to suc 
vix., Parusne, Satrija, R 
place, increasing the popu 

Lithuanians in olden 
quite apart from on 
that tħe bark ofa 
from one home to the others 
people elected the “Seniunas 
judged in cases of dispute- 

Tn war time the pe? 
gathered in one of the 
and elected ‘Karalius’ _ 
meaning, chief warrior) W thit 
was over retired with 02% 


kant fecti, Rians oms 
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Sandve 
ves T 
frequen 
nge oak | 
orks, A 
Vest Wis 
times of 
ended he 
n distant | 


n society 
cantations, 
to Dievas 
elp, or in 
a muh 
dl regulir 
(actor) | 


Later We | 
1 of prist 
atte 


A musial 


ne Jn à 

th i Place for collecting human bones washed away” 
ton v by rain in cemeteries . 

ar 0 Ayside erase ? 
Cadd] Cristian jeso S =chapel containing inside 
f o ‘ai ns paced Hoe old Lithuanian d 
e |! aro x 5 4 t $ y e . 

e cult (lit. who trampled on many) ame into 
nel S 


‘od, ot priest) was A 4 cate power and from his time expansion of the 

of "man koen i king. (Scandinavian rule of Lithuanians began. Mindaugas accepted 
on i Vh I » English king). Christianity and baptized his court along with 
tant i” ai Hea attacks on ¿all sides the greatest part of Lithuania. But the 


wort ean SUS (Son o Lithuania, some of the European crusaders, Orders of Teutons and 


ve to fhei 1O Priest, prince, duke) Livonians, started to attack Lithuania again 
Wt Phe" Continu and started to exercise seeking to subjugate Lithuanians. When the 
aa pee f, lth ne Esky Over the “Seniunas.” real intentions become clear of the goal of 
oar? fw ie of aoe A.D. Lithuania showed Christian Cavaliers, Mindaugas denounced 
4 be be thuania ase ee and soon the Christianity and began a 500 years’ struggle 
he ci & King Mindaugas against its invasion by force. 

y one 


Da 
re t 
the 0 beri 
ch r gın ever . Q Q 
Aracteristi tything that must be done! Therein lies the greatness and 


ic of : 
of leadership, Any one can dare to do afterwards. 
—STAMMLER 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN FOLK-SONGS 
By Proressor DEVENDRA SATY ARTHI 


asset of India. Much of the kernel of 
the cultural heritage of India lies in 
them. They are the Elysian shrines 
| of Music and Poetry with their doors open 
to the millions’ of India. Spontaneous self- 
expressions of the people as they are, in them 
we feel the joys and sorrows of the open-air 
life of Rural India. They help us to become 
more intimately acquainted with the people 
who work hard to obtain the necessaries of 
daily life. 

In ancient India the life-currents of the 
masses always flowed in the interior, in the 
villages, where life still dances like a song, 
far away from the busy haunts of materialism. 
“Villages are like women,’ says the Poet . 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


T= Folk-songs are a great national 


“In their keeping is the cradle of the race. They 

are nearer to Nature than towns, and are, therefore, 
» in closer touch with the fountain of life. They 
have the atmosphere which possesses a natural 
ower Of healing. It is the function of the villages, 
ke that of women, to provide people with their 
elemental needs, with food and joy, with the simple 
poetry» of life, and with those ceremonies of beauty 
which the Heer spontaneously produces and in 


which she finds delight.” 

i Indian saints and philosophers always 
_ preferred village-atmosphere for their univer- 
sities and ashramas. For most of the poets 
nd singers, too, villages were the only centres 
life. Court-poets and singers who led 
Wn-life were very few. While the court- 

S and singers enriched the classical litera- 
e , the country-poets and singers 
da sweet and sound service to Indian 


mposing and transmitting 


The 

up in their minds and give 

ee of ye we call folk-son 
ven today country-poç i 

are not rare a aes He ee ai 

vent of life they compose new songs Sitch 

come popular and traditional in tha. 


em out in the 


the course 
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of time. They sing both old ang new 
and please the masses with Sweet mes 
of the past and the present. With ine 
glimpses of mytho-heroic tradi, 
spontaneous rhythms of the collective ya 
and woe of the nation and with the varid 
ideals of social life, the country-poets wifi these | 
singers enrich the folk-heart and ‘when ,{deorigina 
man’s heart overflows, he sings’. | 
As regards the external and internal fej wants 
of most of the Indian folk-songs, their langiyg} miuary 
is simpl at. Hes 
is simple k 
quite homely, l 


Sia} 


ne past, the other isa spring melt! 
a future ; ifone is a romance Wy be 
beauty and youth, the other a 
old age, awaiting death. Er aaa 
own rambling vibrations ia eb 
children of the peasantry wi | 
method. 
Dancing, too, goes handi 
of the Indian folk-songs a? 
more pleasant and sw 
of simple, innocent ap 
daughters of Mother 
dancing is a passion, ir 
and Beauty. There 0ce 
of the Indian folk-sone i 
poetic light and shade a 
and lively. It is only 1 ao 
we find the truest exp? 
folk-songs and dances: ; gdis J 
Indian folk-song’ A „ “The p 
‘gems of purest ray sere oi 
fine poetry and the co ae 
embodied in these song} 
Pandit Madan Monae 
be preserved an po 
doubt that if a prop” ? 
them they will be * a ) 
art of the study of POS" 
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s spoken in different There is a Kacha road in ‘Utman Jaice’ 
ages are Spox z Really a life-giving thing to me, 

Bh language 1S full of many A short path, a dirty way, no goal it has. ‘ 
of odia. ngs. There flows the But the way of Paradise, the happy abode of my 
oof folk-sons ll parts of India and ate sweet-heart— 
all parts ith it Springs out of this tiny path. 
5 thirst of the thirsty with its (A Pashto Folk-song.) 

3 the A Me and Poetry. 


feat waters "a feult, no doubt, to reproduce Here is a young bride putting her pathetic 
: 2 


tt : nee the original touches of me fede: A T 
l new ex. atansiations t } ch are ie none should tease me 
hae C pae and local colour, whic folk 7 And none should trouble me : 
Cet mess vt characteristics of the folk-songs. I am but a friendless sparrow, 
h intere pinent Ce of Indian folk-songs from And far from here is my parental nest. 
ditions l fle translations ho en below ir Far off are the mounds of my mother’s village 
| fact ‘Dou Indian languages, given below, # : And far its pretty hills : : 
te a uh very close nor too free. The writer . Far off are the transparent waters of my mother’s 
L the var ether fines has tried his best to reproduce j village, 
ry=poets aifat these Hines e of the sonr: And far are its green lands. 
ind ‘hen {de original matter and spirit o atta O none should tease me, 
} {hoatman returns home after many ean And none emi enile me : 
: inn ‘ is sweet-heart wit am but a friendless sparrow 
internal fire ni wants „to iene a betel-leayes Ta And far from here is my parental nest. 
hei m 4 i ae F ee 2 Tke aai malson) 
d metaphajas Hear how s O MOREE o “ol 5 
rhyming s[e love-tokens and sings : The bride seems to be sick of her mother- 


in-law’s ill-treatment and her song touches 
Ty betelnuts I will not take, O love! pathos on the one hand, and motherly love on 
“| Ner vill I take thy betel-leaves. the other. 
mays a Way-farer thou art, my love! 169 aa , 
-farer can I expect ? Here is a boatman’s song: 
. noe A O thou, my gem-studded boat ! 
Eao ee Sve: i my love ? At top-speed ‘thou art going in the Airavadi : 
Ea LONER: Onward thou art going We a dacin irl, i m 
; : And dancing weves of the Airayadi are fo owing thee. + 
(A Bengali Folk-song) (A Burmese Folk-son Pi 
; -song.) 
g a maiden asks her 5 


- song W) 


entertain 2 the following son 


l : choose a bridegroom for her and A village-swain is inviting his love for 
Feaiynr of bridegroom she would not ancing: 
a 


would she like to have : Come, my love, O cone ea bee ! - 

me not, O Hand in hand shall we dance : y 
me not, N me not, O father ! Believe me, my love, © believe me, my bee ! 

Shall T find i oe R S father Hand in hand shall we dance. KE 
Wy) ar— lk- OAT y 

$ sa comes to me, O father ! (A Sawara Folk-song.) 


not (ty me not, O father | : , i E: 
e A , 
: W io. gaan in service, © father | Here is a shepherd’s song : 
ains abroad ote orders of his master— oR the Epe that farok pil a 
, Jei ands a Jaru 3 7 
AT e nof, o R th me not, O father Only two He ER owers there are on it, 
nd, O of er, to a man of distant land One for thee and the other for me, my love. 
nd, O father 2Y hand, O father (A Khondh Folk-song) 
(A Gogai oe Here E The following is a spring song : 
Ba song aae from Kangra hills) Withered ar the oven a 5 ; 
» Whic all 5 Jessamine, Champa, Motia and Bela : 
Ve-lorn bride. 8 Well illustrates the Nothing but dry iee o: grass they are 


As compared with the fresh flower of love. 
Y body gi a (A Nepali Folk-so 
y thee crow | i 


longt my eyes, crow | Here are some cradle-songs : 
A Hing; e a glims : Sleep, sleep, my child, slee 
A i Eolk-song Bo e Den the deve even the le 


Ig expressing his lo The bazar is aalen a the 


Sleep, sleep, my leep. * 


ve for 


ehh 


Bis 
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32 
sey aa in this way shows her i ! 
Sleep, sleep, my child, sleep ashe menko i love for hera 
1, honey-sweet child, sleep. | A Again she mentions some of tl q 
O my honey-s À Marathi Cradle-song.) 3 Soret À Ne artie 
(A Mars finery, which are very much affected Sai 
Here is thy swinging eae ate women of Rural Bihar. "ed by 
| ene Bs A Gn ene O thou art a sweet present of my god / 
i a F eae my baby, thy sweet cradle. O thou art a cherished boon of my ne 5, ty bat 
| Sleep, sleep my baby, sleep. Live long, O liye long, my baby ! ayers, my hf 
l sleep, 3} 9 D yr glec Tho 20 tO r A ” 2 a 
if ewi ono cradle, my baby, sleep. When once to thy mother’s lap hy 
| In thy swinging er (A Punjabi Cradle-song.) P hast ou oong 
f Cr To offer flowers L ran to the temple of el 
| What is my baby made of Bo The Lord was pleased and I got thee my Het 
J O what is my baby made of O thou art my ready cash, my baby | Y baby! 
i Whether of gold or of aly e : O thou art my fragrant rose my bath 
O what is my baby pete og so aval Live long, O live long, my baby! 7° y: gre 
f To thy pretense ape ee Las “a When once to thy mother’s lap, hast thou com: Un 
e clove, she wears € C mes 5 i ; 
| 7 ie aia and mother thou art as dear, P bab his U6 
j oiT EENE my baby ! , , (A Gujrati Cradle-song 
| As the collyrium of their eyes. by ! A time lamp lightens the whole house, 
| To the strangers thou art as dear, my baby ! The moon lightens the whole sky, 
| - As a little gentleman, O as a little gentleman. A tiny lamp lightens the whole palace 
| Come, my baby, beating and slashing— My tiny child lightens the pupil of my eye 
J (Anyone who disturbs thec in thy way.) (A Telugu Cradle-song 
an Come after touring throughout Bihar, ' lor 
o (And bring for us paniti pD It is sad that educated Indians know vm 0 
| Bri for thy Jef shana cloth : r n 9 DEEE o 
I is 02 CN mohera moa ty sari little of their folk-songs. Living in tomy 
{) And for thy dear sister, a pretty sari. : g a 
j Come after touring throughout Bihar | ye they have totally forgotten the weal andi 
| And bring for thy paternal aunt a sari mac eae of the masses. In their own motherland, I me 
| (A Bihari Cradlé-song.) they are living like non Glims te or 
1) rie . ‘Indian Folk-sonos will give them snap? 
i The Bihari mother compares her baby with of Indian I olk S will g we i few 
f Q i "© © € yh an-A p . \ 
Ji some of the objects dearest to her heart and of Rural India and her oper 
iV RA 
a ——— 


qa 


A Study in Rural Bene: 
N ira zal (woodcut) 
Artist—Mr, Nanaia Kee Roy 
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thou cong [, BROTHERHOOD ASSEMBLED 

f yt i p World Fellowship of Faiths held in 

my byt Chicago in 1933, was probably the 

my Vay reatest Conference ever held in the 
(nited States of America. Especially 

thou come 


we from the standpoint of spiritual 
Healicance ;- its ramifications ; and its sincere 
Hit toward, solving the problems that 
Hnughout the world confront mankind. 
| This great spiritual force organized in 
find in 1910 as the “Union of East and 
"(for cultural’ unity); in the United 
n1920 as the “League of Neighbors,” 
real and wep Neal unity) ; and in 1924 as the “Fellow- 
laud, Int of Faiths,” (for spiritual unity) ; proves 
Gimp World Fellowship idea has long demonstra- 
n supali] i bower to cross Chasms of Prejudice 
} euch Understanding, 
ee a Parliament 
è tagos First 
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ny eye, 
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World’s Fair, forty 
Pan essive stages has been 
ione i keeping pace at all 
Sty, sharing resa Eo CSent organization 

Bins sons 8 responsibility with practi- 

pay minty as well as economic, but with 
d pp ckground. The purpose of 

Faiths is to unite 
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help mankind 
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| WORLD. FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 
By IDA M. GURWELL 


from all lands, was presented a bronze plaque 
in commemoration of the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact. In presenting the medal to the 
former Secretary, Mr. Kelloge, Prof. Charles 


= A dd? 

S. Braden said, 
The Fellowship of Faiths link together the 
Spiritual forces of the world which in their 


highest and best expression, have, almost 
exception, condemned war and promoted peace. 
It is natural that in this the first World 
Fellowship meeting, on this day internationally 
known as the anniversary of the Kelloge-Briand 
Peace Pact, we should wish to express in some 
public and tangible way our interest in the ideal 
of peace by presenting a medal to Mr. Kellogg, 
who in securing the signing of this pact has 
pertormed one of the most significant acts in the 
whole peace drama of the centuries. 

There were fifty or more foreign delegates 
on the platform who seconded the resolution 
to make the 27th of August the anniversary 
of the signing of the Peace Pact,a day to be 
internationally observed as World Peace Day. 
An audience of twenty-five hundred people, 
enthusiastically.and unanimously adopted the 
resolution. Greetings came from many eminent 
men who could not be present: Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sir Oliver Lodge of England, 
Romain Rolland of France, Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson of England, and others. Some of 
the messages were read. It is impossible to 
do more than give a part of these messages. — 

Mahatma Gandhi said. 


Fellowship of Faiths attainable only by mutual 
respect in action for Faiths. 


Sir Oliver Lodge eabled : 
What Nations haye to realize 


without 


is the guiding 


The message received from Romain Rolland — 
vibrant. His words blaze; 
his sentences flow with the force of Sp: 


floods. He says, 


There is no thought, real, 
` without action. He who acts 
: in. his action as in his th 
toward the universal, toward 
Life, not of one’ alone, 
` is the more alive the more one e 

more one’s own well- a 
well-being of others, 
ll 
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i i ir ance those less 
rish with their substance t105 
alive. The sublime cry of Vivekananda— ee 

4 in jle—is a fitting appea ) 

de. a ae nie loves God let him defend Him 
eons the millions of those who are oppressed Dy 
among ms € ) 

injustice and social inequality. 

Rt. Honourable Arthur Henderson of 

England, President of World Disarmament 
Conference, Geneva, m his message giy e 
definite thought to freedom, justice anc 
progress, which are essential conditions of a 
truly civilized society. He says, 

I pray. that, the gathering of the representatives 
of all faiths this year will mark the turning of 
the tide and bring about a revival and regeneratom 
of the spiritual powers and agencies by which the 
civilization of all mankind will be promoted. 


Then came the following greeting, in part, 
from Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahamad, 
Khalifa~Tul-Masih II, Head of the Ahmadiyya 
Movement in Islam, Qudian, India : 


I am deeply interested in the aims and objects 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths, for in these 
I sce a fulfilment of the declaration made by _ the 
Holy Quarn 1350 years ago, namely, that there is no 
nation in the world to which a prophet of God has 
not been sent, and that unmixed evil can never 
find a lasting foothold in the carth..One who 
seeks the triumph of his own faith by finding fault 
with others, is woefully misguided. 


alive, is to now 


Those, therefore, who strive to keep people 
acquainted with the truth, that every faith 
possesses some beauty in one form or another, 
render a meritorious service in keeping the stan- 
dard of Truth erect. It is for this reason that I 
think the World Fellowship of Faiths is rendering 
a great service to the world, and it is necessary 
that the efforts of this movement shall be extend- 
ed and helped in all parts of the world. i 


General Executive Kedarnath Das Gupta 
of India, England, and America, opened the 
first meeting with an ancient Sanskrit invoca- 
tion. Mr. Charles Frederick Weller another 
General Executive, presided. TE 


pre of the outstanding individuals of this 
meeting, and a man who contributed his 
m an the entire Conference 
W Ja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Si i 
nee I vi 2 ingh, a P. e 
oe ; His opinion of the World Fellow. 
p of Faiths is quoted from his brief talk : 
This first F i ; 
one a vou Fellowship of Faiths will be 


e m 5 
century, What the Ost outstanding event of the 


London has economic Conf i 
c rece Jonference 
practical ntly undertaken j A 


_ politices and Internați 
reams) is undertaking “ie iat ee, this 
uman consciousness and the basic fiel 
ee fotees , mhich determine the out d 

ctc activities individ uUtwar 
nations. of individuals, races and 
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The hour grew late. 


The 
r 
to hear even th ist oe 
: e brief Steetings 


delegates present on this the open Uef 
so these talks were Postponed. guaj 
meetings, when all wert me oa 


ol we. 
given a chance wifo ail as 
ledge 


Jeader 


heard. 

What an assemblage! As tt 
continued throughout the were ies, n); 
three daily, jaded religionists wa A t 
into thoughtful and unselfish retin ite 
the rousing words of the speakers ond Thi 
mind and heart attuned to the signifan fol come t 
the Conference. No one could dou al it mu 
here were meetings of great importa} kow W 
shaping the social and religious life itt y h 
future, and that the outcome could noWimging 
other than International in scope ; and Unirejtuy wor 
sal in purpose. | After t 


TI. Caos and Cosmos irig 
In introducing His Highness the Mabini} knowli 
Gackwar of Baroda, India, who had wafun, but 
to America expressly to deliver the opip 
address of the World Fellowship of Fay 
Mr. Charles Frederick Weller, 
Executive and Chairman 
said : 


The world has long known 
Highness as one of the most pr 


sory education ; 
ai that he has develo : bY 
minister to promote MOM js a get, 
among his people; that N Pw 
pist and social 
true to his own 
mosque in his State ora i 
the orthodox Hindus Y hinks an orll 


untouchables ; that he Fs ine W 
upon religion an 0 oe gpiritt! 
ship of Faiths, that a petel 0 
must be developed © 


form the world. i 
Maharaja Gackwat ° 
colourful surroundings: 
joined in the Hindu 
words : : 
With my heart and 2A 
I salute the soul ™ y were 
On the huge platform ery 
sentatives from near 
Country in the Wor 
of twenty-five hundre 


WORLD BRCEOWS IP OP Pe He 


World. Dark-skinned 

ds ; devotees of the 
of higher civilizations ; 
from America, but hoping 
worthwhile, worldwide 
sophisticated econo- 
rated a very 
fine with 


the 


students 
registering 
much 
ossible ; y 

(for the Prince 1s 

s broad and 


3 A religionist : E 
fab val one steeped in orthodoxy almost 
vere hip el asthe so-called traditions of the 
«solid be 


ction thn 
VS, and gush i 
ipmiticaneedfnl come to 
i| doubt pud it must 

importa fo know what a 3 
ns life offasibly have to say 
could nop that 


si This vari-coloured assembly to a man, 
i one to receive the message of the East, 
be admitted, the more curious, 
prince, a wealthy one, could 
about Religion in a 
gng World, or for that matter Religion 


+ and Unireleany world. 


[OS 


ho had a 


hip of fi 
ler, Ge 3 


fngge World.” 


the Matar}: 


J 


{fer the salute, His Highness, opened the 
mention with an address, “Religion in a 
In this talk he proved 
nowledge of the Chaos throughout the 
but that he too recognized the Cosmos 
ing : 
Bee ty sensible of the honour you have 
S a F ng me to open this great Confer- 
X to my ancient 
andmother of Religions : 


many times, perhaps I 
s which come out of a 


; i experience, 
Tee Bre ae i: be alive. 

ly is on the ae I has struck its tents : 

pS ago; and ae said General Smuts 

More significa a passing month makes 

ae er it is Baan 3 But does mankind 

in 5 

sition ae BE ferment and chaos--but 

Wane qvekening. As Lord Irwin 

oni set achange of soul.” 

Pa d, but it is Ee Science has 

iiaj Politically. cided socially, eco- 

ı and therefor «722 religion accomplish 

this in ore its cultural, unification ? 

Met, can Rok catchword, “Man has 

We the furn cCOme more decent ?” 

vhi niture of his mind to suit 

nds himself? Can 

He can weigh 

n he organize 


and to instruct 


e a hindrance it 
er. 


eeds first “decoding” 
coding 
Ng . = 
ay understand it, and 
modern man may 


Y that i 
Man ay n 
tha 


ee 
“ligions mone 


ment starts by this 
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transvaluation and translation into the vernacular. 
Buddha transformed Brahminism by emphasizing 
the human yalues, and by talking as the people 
talked. Today we need to re-define much. India 
has its superb definition of the Godhead—Sat 
Chit Anand—Reality, Mind, Bliss. But these 
words are used in so transcendental a sense that 
all human values become relative. We need to 
insist that the Absolute expresses Himself in 
Time and Space, that the world we live in 
is real, that the mind that knows it is of 
the same essence as the mind that planned 
it—the mind of a mathematician and a 
poet; and still more that our bliss is 
His bliss, our sorrow His sorrow. God is Reality 
then, and Mind and Joy; and the world is His 
garment—His thought, His means of expressing 
His joy in creation. We blaspheme Him if we 
call it Maya, Illusion: and I assure you we are 
not all Shankaras and mystics in India. We 
have our Materialists even, and many many 
Realists. If we have no Woolworth Towers and 
Chicago Fairs, we have Gwallior Forts and Delhi 
Mosques. If we donot worship the dollar, we 
talk much of pice. The real practical Indian 
mind has been perverted by over-subtlety, but our 
great laymen, Sakyamuni, Krishna, Gandhi, and 
our humble saints, Kabir, Tukaram, Tulsidas haye 
given us what I believe you call horse-sense, and 
called us back to reality and to the human 
values. These are the practical idealists of India. 


Our Indian Ethic, great in its recognition of 
the four stages in life, and of a duty for each 
class in the community, has been stultified by 
the emphasis on Maya, by the selfishness of 
Brahmins, by the hardening of class into caste, 
and by the dominance of the priestly and the 
world-denying groups. Today Ethics are asking 
religion: “What can be more real than Good- 
ness—more saintly than Service?” 

The real mind of India is re-asserting itself, 
and “Shudra? is today becoming not a term of 
reproach but an honourable title and “Mahatma” 
implies friend of the poor: “our Great Soul” must 
be also “Great Heart”. 


Man must work for mankind im the world, 
not out of it: He must take his place gladly 
and frankly “at the festival of life”, as our poet 
says. 
To do a man’s work in an unselfish spirit is 
to find God, says the Gita. 

It is men of such spirit that have built up 
“This brave New World”; but through  self-will— 
Trishna or Tanha—we are wrecking it, as Gita 
and Buddha insist. i 

The men of science, the doctors, the engineers, 
the social reformers, the religious seers, these _ 
making all things new—fellow-workers ( 
but selfishness, race-hatred, narrow natio 
and greed have thrown all into chaos. 

Yet a new Cosmos is emerging 
work. He is a democratic King, an 
help. He recognizes no 
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service. “He that is greatest, let him be Vai 
servant of all.” He is greatest who serves D 

Democracy means also the aneas Os ae 
common man, and his rights, the eee o o 
þackward peoples for a place in the ae 4 ag 
alike in East and West, tyranny and humbug ar 
challenged, for they deny these rights. 

We in Asia see that yace-prejudice may yet 


destroy the Commonwealth, that caste has been so 


perverted that it has brought India low. „Once a 
matter of economic division of function, 16 1S now 
a network of taboos, and varying degrees „of 
untouchability are the outcome. All Indian 
patriots— Brahmins and Kshatriyas leading—must 
roll away this reproach. : 

For today the emphasis is on personality, and 
caste which denies the right to every man to rise 
to his full stature, began with a ringing affirma- 
tion that from ihe Great-Being’s own Person all 
the castes arose—for mutual service. This Purusha- 
Sukta is recited daily at every Vaishnavite altar ; 
but poetry has stiffened into prose, and a divine 
sanction is found for irreligious and immoral 
taboos. Where the hymn says that Brahmins were 
the mouthpiece it has been interpreted to mean 
that they are the brain. 

The hymn insists that Society is an organism 
—and as in the body, one organ is as important 
as another. Our present rigid caste-system (which 
has grown up partly as a natural growth but 
largely as an unnatural one) denies this, and it 
must go; we too desire that eny boy or girl may 
rise to the highest rank. “Shall the foot say to 
the hand, or the brain to the heart, I have no 
need of thee?” There is no higher or lower— 
all are servants. All over the world religion is 
being challenged by the developing ethical ideals 
of mankind ; religion that is un-ethical is a curse, 
not a boon. Yet „religion is needed and will 
survive—for man is incurably religious. If there 
were no God, he would invent One. He is 
Incurably inquisitive. If there were no Fi St 
Cause, he would find One, PAEAN 


b Bicligion is more than such quests. It is a 

ay ae e, y eming for reality, a demand 
. Man needs a s i 

chal eee imple, strong, sincere 


He needs a ing: 
fi z a rousing call to 
orget self, and to triumph over sense 2, all 


Christianity calls 
nity ce men to crucif yer 
ee but it, is paralysed by the 2 sate ie 1 

-bar of Christians, It can do mt i if i 
recovers its true fundame: a eee 


HOG ntals—Loye of a loving 
, and love of men who are brothers, ae 


x 5 

p“ EN pe oe all creatures are 
We spare malarial mosquitoes, and pee eros 
rats, but we bear heavy; ihe 


eayil i 
an do harm to aiae pes 
a pray to beled bac from th 
o the real, from darkness to ligh oe 
tion to balance. There re 


hout harmony, 
do? It is the pursuit 
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of absolute values ; and 
an age of transition 
such as faith, hope, 
such as 
Religion 


sim E o bera 
al and the y any tliaj 
see it as bread and not a ston ts 
remember the poor and ignorant, ne; it ty 
Perhaps the greatest problems of 
peace and employment. Can 
roots of war, greed, exploitation, 
of poverty and unemployment ? 
and religious men organize this 
unity ? Can he ration the raw materialeen 
world in the interests of our common hu 
If so, and only if so, can he achieve peal 
set the hungry millions to work ? | 
Our economic and political problems ¢ 
ethical and spiritual problems. For man is 34 
and cannot live by bread alone. What shili 
give in exchange for his soul? i 
I quote these great sayings of Jesus, whs 
all religions honour: We can all unite in T 
Lord’s Prayer’, in the Beatitudes, and int 
parable of the Lost Son. And each relizi 
knows that it too hasa word in season, aii 
contribution to the well-being of personality © 
of humanity at large. We, in India, m 
our ancient and eyer-renewed quest for n | 
and light even when we remind ours 
we must find it not in some vague Absout 
in life here and now. . E 
We remember our insistence On Ant Hi 
injury, even as we re-define it, EE in 
exploitation and frustration are there ol” 
and that the innocent is one who Qoe e 


not ond 
acher: 
Asiatic 
pirit of 
enemies, 
Religion 
TE w 
His frie 
another’ 
Bliss, 
To I 


On 
World. 
Gupta 
Held al 
His sch 
| es c 
i Fellows 
Tas gre 


ing evi Miele 
merely one who refrains from ore oi ie ie 
China, too, with her strong, mms} p 
F Q REREN x mber the p pe DOW la 
values, begins to remer hernood: 1 
to enlarge her idea 0! wll men eve que 
“all within the four seas, put “Prab afore 
are brothers. Mandarins NC. i hi likin 
than capitalists and imperia” “Ties te Sh live 
this human brotherhood. 4nd a hel, 
of most of our problems. cae 
| 5 r thi 
fatherhood. Nature Or i 
blood all nations, and t 


is making the world 
realize who is our neigh 
who acts like one is aret 
said that he who acts 
Confucius said that the 
home in any society., Today 
all. God is ploughing fective 

seed may make an © e j 
making all things 
flourish and war cease, 


You are wise an ites 
this Federation of Faiths: sach 
house in order, an ; 


WORLD FELL 


and old for the healing of 


at hings ae Detter expresses „the spinit yro 

a tions. saying of the Chinese Mystic 

pan the faves ago: Activity without 

f cent duction without Possessiveness: 

Be git Domination ? This is very 

Ne l we in India claim that we are 

christian, akin to the Christian ideal ; we also 

a that Christ has challenged us to 
owledg 


ih ‘sion simpler and better. 
mkg ot reign Eas by the name of 
7 5 also learn from many who do not, 
Christ ney m the august company of the great 
a mly nat from present-day Leaders of the 
a ena issance. Let us humbly and in the 
ola a J oii of partnership combine against ne ommon 
OT amies, Ignorance, cone and Materialism. 
on hina ae aes oa f Gods RENEA we are 
on T a It we are servants — OL FB ou S cree i a 
we) His friends and fellow-workers. In bearing one 
moihers burdens we become partners in His 


S 


problem 
“man is Me ; ‘ 

What To Him be the Honour and Glory. 

IL By Wuar Name ? 

One of the General Executives of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths is Kedarnath Das 
Gupta of Tndia, England, and America. He 


make the World 
wes greatly alu memorable success, 
iss) appreciated by everyone present. 
i - his hopes, his plans were so 
ah fo feat their aims and purpose, that we 
Tee) Mira Das Gupta’s work in this 
as from the East has a wide 
eke ees Through this 
erence, prayer apiled for use during the 
ons of ors from the eleven leading 
in addition to an 
a action, This could 
; D muscu study, and one 

ommittee a < done by any member 
ak ter undere at did more to bring 
ha tstanding of all religions. 


ve be i 
+ attitude en told that it is not prayer 
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individual points of difference. There 
appears to be little divergence in the greater, 
underlying principles of Religions. True 
the Christian religion divides honours with 
Christ, but God still remains the Father, which 
to Christianity means the head of the family. 
I think it was one of India’s Great leaders, 
who in a tribute to Jesus of Nazareth said, 
“We can all unite in The Lord’s Prayer, in 
the Beatitudes, and the Parable of the Lost 
Son.” Emerson said, “Let a man believe in 
God and not in names, places and persons.” 
Probably the truly religious can repeat the 
prayers of all Faiths as if they were his own. 

In compiling these prayers, probably Mr. 
Das Gupta did more than he knew. He 
brought into unity the souls of those present, 
and created a theme for each meeting that, 
regardless of discussion of worldly and 
material subjects, kept those who participated 
spiritually attuned. 


Many greatleaders have said, “Religions 
may differ but Religion is one.” There can 
be no monopoly on great truths. They come 
to us through various channels. That God 
exists for you in one form, impressing 
Himself upon your consciousness as a 
different picture than mine, is not so important. 
It would seem the important truth is: 
That God exists. I can think of no meetings 
I have ever attended that brought me so 
-soulfully into the possession of this knowledge, 
which, it would seem, forms the basic truth of 
all Religions. : 

The prayers so devoutly repeated at many 
of the meetings of the Conference, did much 
to unite the inspiration of all Faiths. 

We do not attempt to explain the meaning 
of the prayers. They are simple and direct. 
Each person probably reads into them the 
meaning that falls within his own religious 
experience. One does note similarity. 


INVOCATION 
Teach us, O Lord, to see Thy life in all men 


Tt bo Paring ee that is important. and in all the peoples of Thine earth. 
rlii A Reli R ae Prayers compiled from ; BUDDHIST 
i that ke ons of the world—those All praise be to the Lord, io Boy On 
ies © st was ect in 
ig, OM I ia the Spiritual test of I go to The Enlightened One for refuse, 
el a Vlew-point of the true iL go to the Law for 
Mind es, might believer in equal good to I go to the Brotherhood for refuge. 
Ne £ DPF ‘ 
A wW S CHRISTIAN 7 K 
"esemb) nce 2 to observe the Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
> rather than the ; Thy name, 
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Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth. 


as it is in heaven. 


CONFUCIAN 

Oh revere! Oh revere! God is glorious. H 
Help me to bear this burden on my gaug 
And show me the glorious virtue and conduct. 

HINDU 
Let us meditate upon the adorable light 
of the Divine 

Mav He direct our minds. 


Vivifier. 


JAIN 
Adorable to the Lord. the Destroyer of foes, the 
Supreme Ruler, the King ol those who have 


attained Victory. 
JEWISH 
Hear, © Israel, the Lord is our God. the Lord 
is One. 
Blessed be His Name Whose glorious Kingdom 
is for ever and ever. 
MUHAMMADAN 
There is no Deity but God. i 
All praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds. 


The Merciful, the Compassionate, 
The Master of the Day of Judgment. 


SHINTO 
All ye men who dwell under heaven ! 
Reward all beings as your brothers and sisters. 
You will then enjoy this divine country, 
Free from hate and sorrow. 
SIKH 
The One Supreme Being whose name is Eternal 


2 Truth, 
The Creator, the Spirit. devoid of fear and enmity. 


SOVEREIGN BALM 
By VERRIER ELWIN 


One night as in my little hut I lay, 
„With fever burning, lonely and afraid 
There fluttered down a tiny bird of day 

to my hands and on my heart was laid. 


Its nest some snake i i 
som marauding did invade: 
7 Ana seeking safety, through the dark it a 
ou e warm light, and lonely and afraid 
ut its cold heart to seek my comforts flame 
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tmmortal. Unborn, Self-Existent, the 
the Bestower 


Enli 


Bhtener 
of Grace.” 


Glory be to Him. 
Tao 
To know the Eternal is enlightenment, 
The Divine Way is the asylum of all things 
The good man’s treasure, the bad man’s last 
Tesort, 
ZOROASTRIAN 
Blessed was the Thought, and blessed was th 
a5 the 


Word, and blessed was the Deed of the Holy 
Purity is the best gift. Happiness i ae 


s" 
( 


who is pure for the sake of purity. niversi 
f hs pli 
BENEDICTION nel r 
From Unreality lead us to Truth. Erom Darkness m pa 
lead us to Light. From Death lead us to Immortali, | "The 
T; | rural rec 
Winged thoughts grew out of the strength f ita pe 

of these prayers, and were like carrier pigeons f gueral 

| PEN AES) £ g 

flying to the furthermost corners of the earth f plies 
They were un-named as to Religion, Race,a J a fae 
Country. They came through the medium af q aprecia 
thinking humanity to be hopefully used for J ined 
the benefit of mankind. ae 
ai persuade 
[Note—In the next article on World Telon Tt Ro 
of Faiths, written by Ida M. Gurwell o ie is care 
Modern Review, she will write about ee BLA | ors S 
groups. entering the Parliament of Re IB a EE alee 
tell of their importance, and equalizing. T eo a a 
“Exit Orthodoxy” will be the title 0 vl Inte” Ein | 
article, “Hostess Chicago” _ and To 4 P eti 
being the concluding articles. ] j nsir 
2 tek the 
a ‘eTe a 
Publishi 
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te i 
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And when I felt its quivers Be Mel ih Tee 
So great a peace enveloped a to heats Deroy 

Seemed distantly a loving Voice © ity? i 


sa anxiety! 
‘My child, what meaneth this a” 
f 
Lo! not one tiny bird to earth a 
Not een a hair of all that 
Without My knowledge woa 


rega 
And on My heart thou 
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RURAL RESEARCH IN TAGORE’S SRINIKETAN 


By HASHIM AMIR ALI, PH.D. 


esort, INTRODUCTION 
RINIKETAN or the tnbtiuate of jira 
Reconstruction establishec as a branch 
a th it the Visva-Bharati—the International 
ie oa sty founded by Rabindranath Tagore— 
(nivet an important part in the field of 
earch in India since the time when the 
a of such work was hardly recognized in 
Darkness f her parts of this country. ; : 
rorlalily, “The moment one takes a practical step in 
nl reconstruction, one realizes the paucity of 
trength jay pertaining to the rural problem and the 
pigeons f gueral ignorance prevailing with regard to our 
earth | rilages. And Sriniketan being one of the 
ace, or atliest experiments in that line it is easy to 
iumo d how the need of rural research came to be 
cit apreciated by its workers long before it had 
se gamel the general acceptance which it now 
oys all over India. In fact Dr. Nagen Ganguli 
tty, by his Writings and speeches in London, 
Jovsi at the British Government to institute 
for Me Bae Commission on Agriculture began 
orthodox Bac at Sriniketan as early as 1915 and long 
ps, al ii Xriniketan had become a public institution. 
ie A ae by the help of finances from 
Intent” Siniketan penglish and American friends, 
| Reonstruction ae E the Institute of Rural 
ithe urgenc others who took up the work 
“ete and tal of rural research to an equal 
tblishin data ae best towards collecting and 
IS been i eiei n ana ‘terest. This work 
E fielites Bonze or less according to 
mit Ù jo ale e at different times 
ion, Quered history of the 

ne o, Carliest 

! Gai ents at scientific analysis 
Moyne Who, in 193 E Englishman, Arthur 
la C8. A collected a considerable 
fer re ateg it ag oo omg to rural sociology 
a RY ye the Moai a called Ans Pays 
| meta j ance, x ape ier University in the 
uy weds a hag t unately this work, being 
j: Oas 9 lia. Thee to be known to many 
) ble i Sriniket, nother worker Mr. Advani, 
nde R quake ; Gaal about the same time, 
all, > ndh and te E analysis of some 
jaide ce, {tom the © also obtained a 
i ate Dr an uniyersiiy, A 
t Y K, who is now 
fton tite mae Nations. He too 
the data hoe called Production 
After — pe ae while at 
Oh Impoy ras called away to 
a Ghose” a Position at Geneva, 


uperintendent of 


village work, aside from his other duties, was 
able to collect and publish data pertaining to 
two villages, Ballabhpur and Raipur in the 
neighbourhood of Sriniketan. 

In 1931 the need of a more scientific 
outlook in the analysis of village problems was 
again felt by those responsible for Sriniketan 
and two research fellowships were established 
by Mr. Elmhirst—one for economic- research and 
the other for educational research. That same 
year came Dr. Harry Timbres, lent to the 
Institute by the Friends’ Society of England, for 
research in rural health, so that during the last 
three years a considerable amount of data has 
been collected, some which has already been 
published while a great deal is ready for the 
Press. While much of it consists of detailed 
facts and figures there are many findings of 
general interest as well and it is the presentation 
of such findings by the economic research 
section that is the aim of the present paper. 


Tue Score or Rurat Economic RESEARCH 

Now rural economic research is of three 
kinds. The first kind consists of research in 
agricultural production. Since India at present 
is predominantly an agricultural country and 
her villages have come to’ depend almost entirely 
upon agriculture, this field of ecomomic research 
becomes very important. Second is that branch 
known as the Rural Survey. It is considered 
by some, with considerable justification, that an 
analysis of production alone does not indicate 
the standard of living in the villages. And 
since this should be the most important aim of 
rural economic research, we should lay more 
emphasis on a more comprehensive analysis of 
the economic condition of village pemilia and 
thereby get certain indices to help us in 
understanding the fundamental economic problem 
of village life. The third kind of rural economic 
research is difficult to label with a name. It is 
contended by some, that mere facts and figures 
pertaining to village economic life are not 
sufficient; they present merely the skeletal 
basis of rural society and are devoid of the — 
human touch: what is i 


needed is the analysis — 
of village psychology, for after all it is not only 

economic conditions but the human conditions 
that we want to understand and for any rur 
work to be successful, it is that unc 
which is essential. According to this 
book like the Late Rey. Lal Beh 
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of the twentieth century are 
Ì able to do on our present day rural problems. 

It is dificult to say which of these three 
kinds of rural research is more important, for 
one can easily see that all three are necessary. 
The best thing to do therefore is to try and 
analyse village life in all these three ways ant 
l devote as much attention to each kind according 
f to the facilities available for carrying it on. 
| We shall now try to see what each of these 
1 
| 
| 


the rural surveys 


three lines of research have led to at Sriniketan. 


Í 
f 

u“l RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
| AND MARKETING 


Since the most important agricultural crop 
for Bengal is rice, considerable attention was 
given to the economic analysis of that crop and 
` the first three of the Visva-Bharati Rural Studies 
deal with rice alone. Then comes a study on 
subsidiary crops of the region followed by one 
dealing with the post-War fluctuations in 
agricultural prices. 


Rice Yields and Malaria 


_ The first study on rice is perhaps the most 
interesting. The analysis of rice yields recorded 
by Sjt. Jagabandhu Pal, a local zamindar, for 
the past 40 years have brought to light some 
valuable data and also indicated certain very 
unexpected tendencies. After working with 
several thousand figures for nearly six months 
the maximum, minimum and average yields 
obtained for the crop have been established and 
it is found that even the annual average yield 
for a village varied from only 3.1 mds. of paddy 
per acre in 1915 to as much as 29,7 mds per 
acre in 1898. But while such ANCES tee 
noted between one year and another the cans all 
trend was neither upward nor dowi Sad 
menie tine. ne eres to statistical Akos 
ertility of the soil s x 
throughout the 40 years Pee a pone cease 
yield o ioe mds, per acre w Een 
evidently the ettect of s ‘i 7 
ene annual ee cone variable factors that 
ut which of the many f S W 
potent in determining the yield GSES ae 
we expected the figures for rai fall poly 
for an almost equally long meh, available 
correlation. But no; sist ies ae ees 
annual rainfall nor the figur ere es 
of different months of Ho eco al 
Beetle E “ot he monsoon taken 
ely, me of them gaye igni 

correlation. Either the figures ae 
or perhaps the amount of rainfall esol 
two miles away, had little fea all in Bolpur, 
orien Babadirpur the ect upon the yield 
study dealt with. Or. Yields of which our 
depend he > perhaps the yield of ri 
pends upon the rainfall of Peace ace 
particular weeks 


* The details of this pi 
Stati given in Sankhya, Mths ingen esearch work 
Sta istics, Vol. 1. No. 2. and als Journal of 
Visva-Bharati Rural Study No. 1, published as 
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of the monsoon only. Whateyer 
atever 


could not establish a significa CAUSES y 
correlation between rainfall and yield Statisti] 
Bahadurpur village. Cl of riei 


Then we tried to correlate ti 

20 TO he heg 

for the past 30 years with the venue figu 
that period, but with hardly K 
The number of excess births 


i tes 
figures fy. 
gures f 
any better results 
over deaths, i 


number of deaths in the region did Or the 
any correlation with the vield of aan shoy 
finally, the figures that did show ce. But 


; $ SoA a correlat 
with the yield of rice were those jen AA 
„thos i 

g 


the number of Fever Deaths in Bolpur T 

In other words, it is not how many peor 
but rather how many people die of foo We 
seems to mailer in connection with local ada u 
And this is plausible too, for, death in alt 
unless it is extremely widespread, is not likely 
to affect agriculture. An epidemic of cholera or 
small pox carries away a large number of people 


in a few weeks, but that cannot generally be 
expected to affect the general yield of lind 


general yield, however, 
of a large proportion 


What would affect the 
would be prolonged illness 
of the population continuously throughout t 
cultivation season, for this would tell upont 
intensity of care and cultivation bestowed upon 
the crop. And this is exactly what the number 
of deaths from fever stands for. When many 
have died of fever in a particular year, we knor 
that many more must haye suffered over a long 
period, and agriculture must have suffered also. 

Some people have before now | Bis 
establish the correlation between malaria a 
agriculture. Dr. Bentley, the erstwhile Dies 
the Public Health Department of Bengal, was 
foremost worker in this 
Malaria and Agriculture m 
given many instances where 
the increase of malaria and 
agriculture is quite evident. For 
shown the connection between the 
population and the decrease 0 i fever, 
the Dacca Division where there 18 n9 
along with it he has shown how i 
Division twhere- there i5 excessive RIAI 
fallow land has increased and 5o @", gJarin t 
study pointing out the influence oh 
the Yield of rice per bigha over ® LE 100 
40 years provides a more cone ue 
a clearer indication of the ce 
agriculture due to malaria i this 
far as economic research 80° 
could be expected and it is 
and governments interested, in 
ment to realize how their efforts 
by non-economic phenomena 
best in overcoming them. 
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ralities of the different vane 
SCS yp al oth Taring a a tady p eE 
‘stil rie phe importance The ‘villagers “generally 
S ‘ apprec all abou! the yields of rice 


hey know 


figures ink that OOY om Government Forecasts and 
wres fon | al those tO My hand cannot see of what use 
results | pepnts are i be. And yet this study, based 
OF the qah à surve aacements of yields from 109 plots, 
Ot show A non the pa 24 varieties adds a great deal 
e. But f sd dealing, ves what was already known and 
relation informaliyn some of the data that were, so 
ning ty tae a could go by. For example, it 
ie m 7 ea variety the relative importance in 
Be tie ae aie the husking quality, the points 
al angle dered in its evaluation, the market 
ee Wa eal finally the variations in yield. The 
t likely | Tonge yield for the year in which the study 
N age y i Sp . 92 7 a 
Olera or} yas carried on, was, found to va l mimi 
' people $ per acre, and considering that the average for 
ally be f maly 40 years was 16.2 mds. per acre and 
of land. f furher that large fluctuations from year to year 
jowere, J ma common phenomenon, we surmise that this 
oportion $ yars crop was, to use the village terminology, 
mut the J atwelve-anna crop. 
pon the But, taking even the average of 16.2 mds. 
| upon per acre as the yield obtained in the region we 
number n that it is far below that of several other 
many is as shown in the following figures obtained 
re ma ‘nm different year-books for 1931-33. 
a long 
also. Yields 
riel U agg Sain 63.9 mds 
ia a Japan A C Rough Rie 
rector of US. A, 919 oug ae 
was the British Indi R 
ndia A 
s boo Coorg dia 16.2 
he has Bomb; 21.5 
| Benes 18.2 
betweel engal Sa Padd 
‘on ok A Chitan 15.2 addy 
ation | pagong s 
b: f irbhu 17.2 
o he f m 13 
„onse O i BS 
el i other word $ 
A | tac’? studies ee the figures obtained in 
yan moot India as es or less corroborate the 
iy l they ceo eee by Government Crop 
t hi Countries I>, 2e far below those of 
Dut i fon amies like Spai 
aria © Bures giyen pan and Japan for 
f neil C Say that these ia to rough rice. 
oof W e likely we high yields in those 
tion e l ott E gnant Que to particular 
A SVecial faciliti 
1 manurino F acılitics such as those 
ee Nn under’ tC» that are not available 
2 aint) sin & our or li a z 
tea Op ct in this Tainary conditions of 
er gel epl W consider very year when the 
dic i ae yielded SA below the ey 
dor acre, ang «| Much as 26.25 mds. 
fy, that — IM the former s 
i tin pee during 3 ormer study we 
sin is, lots ©. 5 years 1906, 1922 ` and 


er ad yi 
he a 3 nels even as much as 
hietormous _ Ciear, therefore, that 
gher yield OSsibilities in the way 
Dlana S in our country, the 
he $ a hopelessly low. 
nomics ¢ T research worker 
nd. It is for economic 
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botanists, officials of the Agricultural Departments 
and rural reconstructionists to see how yield 
could be increased. But one suggestion might be 
hazarded. If we could somehow give recognition 
to those who get large yields of rice—for example, 
by offering prizes and having annual lists of 
those cultivators who obtain the maximum yields 
in each district, etc.,—there is likely to be a greater 
desire to practise more intensive agriculture than 
merely the money value of a higher yield is likely 
to offer. 


The Rice Industry 


The third piece of research on rice deals with 
marketing, milling and export. One of the post- 


graduate students at Sriniketan has studied these 
phases of the rice industry as seen in the 
neighbouring town of Bolpur and by bringing 


together historical data, by determining the sphere 
of influence which a single industrial centre comes 
to have, by compiling figures for local consumption, 
trade and export of rice and finally by giving 
some details regarding the profits obtaind by rice 
mills in the area, he has not only been able to 
present in concise form a fairly thorough analysis 
of the situation but has also been able to evolye 
a method which could profitably be followed in 
similar analyses elsewhere. This study closes 
with an account of the influence of the rice mills 
on local economy and also brings to light certain 
social problems that are arising with the advent 
of machinery. It has too much of general 
information to be condensed here, but this too is 
published as the third in the series of Visva- 
Bharati Rural Studies. 


Yields of Subsidiary Orops 

Although rice occupies 95 per cent of the 
cultivated area in the region of the Visya-Bharati, 
the money value of the crop amounts to only 
about 84 per cent of the agricultural produce. 
The remaining 16 per cent of agricultural 
wealth is obtained from sugarcane, potatoes, 
wheat, pulses and some vegetables. Now, 
with the decline in the market value of 
rice, the problem of increasing the area 
under subsidiary crops and introducing new crops 
becomes all the more important. After haying 
studied the various economic phases of rice 
cultivation, therefore, a preliminary survey was 
made for the subsidiary crops and their respective 
yields were obtained from Bahadurpur village. 
Aside from giving a general idea of the situation. 
the study showed the great differences between 2- 
the yields of different varieties of sugarcane. The 
Coimbatore and Java varieties used by some 
villagers yielded about 60 mds. of gur per 2 ; 
and the local varieties yielded only half that 
amount. And yet year after year a ber 
of people cultivated, or perhaps hi 
the local varieties and deny them 
twice as much as they get. Thi: 


E 
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shown a distinct approach to the economic problem 
of village life. 
Post-War Fluctuations in Agicultural Prices 


The problem of post-War fluctuations in 


agricultural prices as applying to India as a whole 
and to the Indian provinces separately, has 
already been studied by others. But what seldom 
interests economists is the existence and 
characteristics of the same phenomenon as seen 

To study this 


in smaller towns and rural areas. 
side of the problem, therefore, monthly fluctuations 
in the prices of various agricultural commodities 
were obtained from seyeral merchants in the town 
of Bolpur. But by themselves these figures 
would mean little. They have to be compared 
with similar fluctuations in the wholesale or retail 
markets in larger trade centres before they can 
become significant. Such a comparative study is 
being carried out in the Statistical Laboratory 
under the supervision of Prof. P.C. Mahalanabis and 
will be published in Sankhya, the Indian Journal 
of Statistics as soon as itis prepared. Sriniketan, 
however, has done its share in the initiation of 
te study whatever conclusions it might bring 
out. 


RURAL SURVEYS 


The second phase of rural economic research 
we said, was covered by what is known as the 
rural surveys. Two such village surveys for 
Ballabhpur and Raipur had already been carried 
out before 1931, by Sjt. Kalimohan Ghosh, the 
Superintendent of the Village Work Department. 
Seven other village surveys have been completed 
since but the villages dealt with in these were select- 
ed to represent different types. Further since a 
rural survey, embracing all phases of rural life 
would haye been too ambitious a project and 
likely to end in nothing definite, it was Cnil 
more advisable to limit the scope chiefly to th 
analysis of economic data collected from i h f 
the families in the selected villages AE x 
ascertain if certain valid generalization 1 be 
obtained regarding the economic: Pe need be 
sh tC ae E omics of village life 

For this purpo: 
who had en ee ye eranced aan 
work were stationed in the STEET aie ee 
were asked to fill in the pri ae vass and 
o nly after AAA themseloos eapducstionnaires 

SE m 
ess familiar with the people of the e aa 
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SUMMAR 
MARY TABLE FOR VILLAGE ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


General Information 
No. of famili High z Is 
No. of me 5 ate SA es Mussalmans Harijans og 
ANS per family 228 399 a 16 : 143 
ae ue total population na 37 ie 3 ae 
Model size of famlili m 20 20 40 107 
Percentage of children 2 108 110 101 i 
” of child-yives 3 33 Al 35 34 
ME of widows A 29 34 4 
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Thus we obtained informatio 
some 447 families distributed an pertaining ty ping 
villages and three small Santal p x different m 
five villages, the first, Goalpara, is stis. OF te pren 
a Brahmin village; the second Ba omine Pap 
village in which a fairly vel Urpur, is q wel 
resides ; the third, though named isl, zamindar a 
not a single Mussalman and ra lt has ea 
predominantly Sadgop village ; the Eih ve i oe 
presents a decadent Kulu village; ve nut idle 
Lohagar, is a Mussalman village and th fith, ET 
village economic survey deals With thr T a E 
of Santals inhabiting the same region men r 
these were completed a seventh and a a a Nor 
was made by making a comparative anal 
the data obtained from all those preceding ye S Average 

These village surveys, aside from giving some ‘Pereenta 
fairly reliable information regarding economic 
matters such as assets, liabilities, incomes an | . Nov 
expenditures of village families, have dealt wih | Caste be 
certain sociological data as well. The question. | grouping 
naire was framed so as to get information regarding f wupti 
the number of people per family, the proportion ity, | 


of the sexes, the prevalence of child-marriages, the 
proportion of widows, the types of famlies, ihe 
relation between main and subsidiary occupations 
the percentage of literacy among different age 
groups and other similar details. 

When all this mass of data was taken up for 
analysis and the population classified into econome 
found that such groupings on # 


groups it was ll be 
purely economic basis corresponded remarkably A ige e^ 
closely with the social groupings according a E 
caste and religion. As soon as we saw wi i a 
caste a particular family belonged to and male sania 


whether that caste was 


Me o 
or low castes of Hindu society or ith a fa af 
a Mussalman or a Santal, we could wit onomit Miedo 
degree of certainty, indicate in what order Ùt man 
station his family was likely to fall Cona bot renee 
this close correspondence, there was n9 gent? Al due 
to analyse village society not as a hoa While 
whole but as consisting of, five Hee high J he red 
economic groups. The economic level iddle al f EUN 
castes was higher than that of mi nans d f prea 
Third in order followed the Muss Mlowe J ese 
with a distinct economic eve) but 95 g it | Ray St 
closely the Nabashaks while the low elow wil | w May 
as Hadis, Domes, Muchies were 5 : oa het 
only Santals occupying 2 still lowe | Shut 

Ng 


position. 
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: Tian Castes Nabashaks Mussalmans Harijans Santals Total 
ainfully employed 
To. of gainfu y en 1.0 1.1 14 
ni serie = or family 5 4 z 1.6 2.0 1.4 
He? O pons DE Jiteracy l eu 33 18 4 3 19 
erent antage OF 9 acy in school-age 
OF the Mertage oF literacy 62 42 32 6.5 15 27 
ay | Fis, tua 5 g o ia Pi au 
ur, is 9 gol 38 POP hols 29 35 28 9 4 107 
minda pee)? 
I, has ie Data 999: 5 
act | Butte ts Rs.) 2823 1528 1083 73 76 970 
Benua y Ae Re es centage) 18 il 25 7 
enuria, Tandless amilies (percentag 9990) 5 (o 87 92 49 
e fiih e value of land (Rs.) 220 340 1098 38 39 825 
ie sixth aveng ~ of livestock 9% 59 38 15 28 41 
groups ” o” movables oO 129 37 9 9 104 
fter all jremge Annual ene ree 236 172 s4 76 175 
t study Expenditure dv 268 203 90 83 199 
on S 4 29 A 

lysis of ’ y . Deticits 13 32 31 5 7 24 
it Areage Indebtedness 184 183 189 16 5 108 
g “some Percentages of indebted families 55 66 16 57 28 60 
conomit ena Ge ee >: als = ‘ 
nes aml f . Now this is not a very remarkable discovery. speaking—of how much good is that to the 
alt wih d (ise being in reality the outcome of occupational Harijans and Santals, when nearly 90 per cent of 
estion- J stupings, it is easy to see how certain them have no land? You introduce co-operative 
garding J “upations pay more than others. In any credit societies, but how much can the lower 
portion aah the trades and occupations and professions classes benefit by them when they have no 
ges, the pl be so classified as to give distinctly different security to offer? You succeed in establishing 
les, ihe a n gome. The difference only lies in co-operative dispensaries—a very necessary and 
pation ee a ages we do not have to ask creditable piece of work—but how many from 
ent age Bor hie eee we have only to know his among the Harijans ‘and the Santals can afford 
eS oe S religion and we know his economic to become its members on an equal standing with 
SOMES. een io whi > the others? It is these and other similar 
7 aR n be seen g W ue the statement is true questions which people dealing in rural 
eral / fim. No mati: a the figures given in table reconstruction should at least keep in mind eyen 

À ; nat item you take the figures if no answers are available for them in our 


lifer to.. 
: ae each of the five 
one Md religion, 


* the figures The 


Social classes according 
But these are only a few 
mass of other tables 


pee their 4 There is 
age price of chickens 
one class and another. 
IS not very remarkable 
caste distinctions to a 
s Poo panera many and 
+ Ons, ae scientific validity 
are being analysed by 
ea os if they are found 
vulnerable, it will mean 
have to think of five 
v Instead of speaking 
e a generic sense. 
portant. For, no matter 
ases of rural reconstruc- 
nN $ x i ifficulties arising 
» nep rendered to the 
rendered to all the 
1S good 


Nake 

; t you he 

If ae Stronger still soe anes 
r of elp the latter you 


gri © upper classes, Yo 
Culture, but—comparatively 
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present order of society. 

Then there is another problem of sociological 
interest. The Mussalmans of these villages are 
converts from among the local inhabitants. 
From what class of Hindu society have they 
come? If from the high caste and Nabashak 
groups, then their conversion has evidently 
caused a little deterioration in their economic 
position. But if they were really the low caste 
Hindus who accepted Islam as a means of 
raising their social status they have certainly 
succeeded in a more concrete and lasting sense ; 
for now their economic level is far above those 
of their former caste brethren. Finally, whether 
the trend has been one way or the other where 
is it going to lead? Or has the trend come to 
a halt long ago? These are interesting questions 
and restricting our remarks strictly to the 
villages analysed we might mention that 
Lohagarh, the Mussalman village, is the only 
one of the five villages studied that shows any 
vitality and potential growth. Some of the 
others present a stationary aspect while Benuria, 
the village which a century ago thrived on its 
oil-pressing industry, will probably 
exi before the present century has come t 
close. i 

These then area few of 
the Village Economic 
by  Sriniketan. ‘They Í 
in the form of Visya-Bharati Vill 


cease to ae 


teat oe Sore PEW HOR T 
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Nos. 6-12 as soon as the purely statistical 
analysis is completed by Prof. Mahalanobis ae 
we hope, add something to the very meagre Ca” 
that we bave at present, regarding economic 


aspect of village life. 


STUDYING THE VILLAGE MIND 
as has been pointed out studies of 
agricultural production and rural surveys of the 
kind dealt with do not exhaust the methods of 
rural analysis. We are beginning to realize that 
psychological factors affect economic conditions 
perhaps just as much as economic conditions 
affect the psychology of the people. In order to 
see all the economic bearings of the village 
problem, therefore, we should also try to analyse 
the village mind. 

The only possible method of getting at a 
picture of this abstract phenomenon is to portray 
the thoughts of the people as conveyed in their 


But 


conversations and revealed in their gestures. 
That is why Lal Behari Des book Bengal 


Peasant Life and several other Bengali novels 
whose scenes are laid in the villages really shed 
more light on village problems than barely 
statistical analyses. For these stories deal with 
human beings as such instead of with skeletal 
abstractions such as those of the economic man, 


Still, our present problem being rural economic 
research, such stories do not serve our purpose 
allin all. What we need, and have in fact 
fried to do, is to modify the same method to 
our purposes. All through tne last three years 
the Students coming in contact with the résearch 
section have been asked to write about their 
villages trying to portray not only the economic 
but the psychological aspects as well. They 
had to write either about some villages or about 
some village personalities. Besides this the 
advanced students who went to collect data in 
the villages were asked to keep diaries noting 
in them whatever conversations or incidents there 
might be of interest. And finally, the village of 
which Lal Behari De wrote in such detail Sevi 
Ta ago a gave such 
A aced an isite 
Kote Ban visited more 
part in all of the 


: these notes together h 
in three volumes entitled Gime of Tillage 


= 


The fai ich i r “fe 
faith will a mene Affective will syawla be a difficult faith, and ® a 
© great and henvy sacrifices necesssry. 
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Life and Problems, and are awaiting arra 
for publication. It is in these that a Mgements, | 
has been made to portray the village Dayenn | 

logy, 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 

Among the few remaining studies 
needs to be mentioned. As has bee 
in the beginning there is a great lack of N oop A 
pertaining to the rural problem. Nor ha it * pH ‘i 
method of rural reconstruction been dean es 
sufficiently to obtain general acceptance tht jean 
being so, and being closely in touch witi it 0 ial 
institution whose object was to carry out nal eI 
reconstruction, the research section did its Bet ae a 
in collecting all possible data pertaining to th an in i 
region of the Visva-Bharati as a whole with a seen 
view to formulating a method and programme J yas upor 
of rural reconstruction that could be followed in J pent an 
most other places where rural reconstruction is f te need 
being attempted. With this aim in view a study $i new 


only one- i 


of some four hundred type-written pages with J sal ord 
many charts, diagrams, tables and maps las: J rand edu 
been prepared and presented under the title of 


The Analysis of a Rural Problem. This book 9 
analyses the rural problem of the region from 
geographical, historical, economic and „ultu 
standpoints. It embodies considerable informi 
tion pertaining to education, local self govern 
ment, co-operative societies and _ health te oo 
sponsored by the Government, and finally mi T 
a programme of rural reconstruction, throvel ‘i of ed th 
Union Boards, which according 1 the vfs 
Sriniketan should adopt in order that A Ss ‘ 
might be real and lasting. And eet Mri 2 
study its usefulness as an example 10r B 
analyses elsewhere is continuously kept 0 


CONCLUSIONS 


th 

s z . unt of 
This then isa very brief erika | 

rural research engaged 10 at s 


other spheres of activity—where 
! follow the a 


i 
ot 
it is the pioneers in every fe Jes pelt | 
to work the hardest, achieve $i rougi je j 
the severest of criticism. eas Wesi 
mental pain and anguish | that 100° ner i 
When the work of Sriniketr io asl 
research aspect or its recon oe of Bot 
reviewed and when the contri “ai Indira path 


nath Tagore to this phase “here A 
measured it has to be 7emeU? Ts near ai 
Tagore and his institutions, a dia. 
field of rural reconstretion 1 


—p. M. Om 


sements. 
attempt 
'hology 
oO}. 
mly one 1 Movement is inextri 
n sg ational Mloyeme 7 Perak 
has any 4 | ably. ul life of the community. Whilst 
evelopsl: organize it originates in a desire amongst 
ee es PR ’ adequate Uppers for self- 
m (amd? d the cultivation of their personal 
out rural ey interests, it is, on the other hand, 
an ih He tho social aspirations of the democratic 
e witha | renens of the country. In}, aaae ale, Ti 
ogramme f et upon the twin princip les of personal dey relop- 
lowed ia nat and social service. It aims at satisfying 
uction is f te needs of the individual and the attainment 
-astuly f£ nev standards of citizenship and a better 
yes wih feal order. To teachers interested in the all- 
japs has: f mad education and resultant progress of the 
e title of f omiy, the problem of adult education is not 
his book Piney one; itis not a fad. But the layman 
ion from fill perhaps gape with wonder at adult educa- 
cultul Jii—education for mature, experienced men and 
inform: Gume. He is wedded to the belief that education 
f-gove- Btshooling is meant only for young, tender kids. 
th wort pt in the nineteenth century, a powerful 
ae see wave spread over Europe, and it was 
one i eases Opportunities should be given 
is efte® cient of a one The disability due to 
shoute $ ton did noth a rank was waived aside ; 
or similit FE left the portals of Hae eo 
n vier 1" felt necessary” the school or college. It 
J" adolescent nc to continue education even 
fen kral a adult period in order that 
| eed refering ne might rise. Bertrand 
t of the | ct his book a he different ideals of educa- 
ca, fi l a ucation and the Social Order, 
ents À J he first i J 
den m q ite ae ronsiders that the sole purpose 
dang | hina Move han Oide opportunities of growth, 
Bal f Wd th amperino 2 5 
far. wi d atue at the S Influences. The second 
e loi ar hcit, the ERE of education is to give 
and a Kua’ to ae adua] and to develop his 
ugh t om 18 t Cones he third holds that 
; | a tat ty than in eS rather in relation to 
ting thee business eRe to the individual, 
i is the ane the first is o aein useful citizens. 
Iin est.” e newest, while the 


e h . . 
oe influences of old, 
p ejudices, to develop the 
e utmost by present- 


to tra; Mr 
subject ain useful citizens by 


Possible © aS many of the 

pa adit sat jh be evident that 

ot ys cou Ge aton is imperative. 
My tlang ped of an the world which 
of ela mq Uteducation, it is 
Iferacy, he Stands first in the 


latest fisures for 
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PROBLEM OF ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By MANUBHAL PRANJIBAN VAIDYA, M. a, B. T. 


literacy in India are given below, and it will be 


shockingly clear what tremendous block of 
illiteracy stands in our way to progress and 
Swaraj. 


Literacy is defined as ability to write a letter 


and to read the answer to it. The total number 
of literates in India are : 
1921 1931 
India 22623651 28131315 
Provinces 18654541 22727571 
States 3969110 5403744 


Now let us compare the population of India 
at three censuses, and view the progress or 
otherwise of literacy in light of population. 


1931 1921 1911 
Males : 181828923 163995504 161338693 
Females: 171008855. 154946926 153817461 
Total : 352837778 318942430 315156154 


Indian States like Cochin, Travancore, Baroda, 
and Mysore, are more adyanced in literacy than 
British India, Even in Travancore State, the 
population has increased by 27 per cent. and_ the 


proportion of literacy has fallen from 24.2 per 
cent. in 1921 to 23.9 per cent. in 1931, though 


in India it has risen from 7 per cent. to 8 per 
cent. It seems that of the 35 crores in India, 
only 8 per cent. is literate. Here we are not 
discussing the strength of the rural population 
against the urban one, as well as the problem 
of female literacy; we reserve for a later 
stage. Below is given the number of literates 
per mille (=thousand) for persons aged five and 


over : 
per mille (1931) 
Travancore E 
Cochin T 
Burma 368 
Baroda 209 
Bombay 108 
From the above figures, we can see that 


illiteracy in India is so huge that it requires 
immediate and strenuous efforts to combat ignor- 
ance. If democracy means the government of 
the people, for the people, by the people, the 
people must have correct perspective and right 
political consciousness. G. B. Shaw, in his famous 
drama The Apple-cart writes that while on 
day he was passing by the Trafalgar S 
in London, he saw hordes of people rw 
jn a particular direction. Nobody k 
the cause of tnat hurry and popular eé 
Shaw feared, some terrible mi 


occurred. But he found to 


madly running 


_ Education in India says the total w 
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knowing the cause. The elector must noy his 
interests. We are all clamouring tor Swaraj, 
but we need not forget that it is right education 
which can lead us to the power of sel f-determina- 
tion. And it is not education of the young 
alone but education of the adults also which can 
stop wastage and carry the country forward. 
Thus we see why education for adults 
is demanded; we have also to know the 
benefit and scope of Adult-Education before 
we discuss its methods, We are all teachers. 


We are keenly interested in the unfolding 
and expansion of the child’s innate, powers. 


This is Child’s Era. Attempts are being made 
on all sides to foster the spirit of freedom in 
education. We want to respect the individuality 
of the child. Our efforts in this direction can 
bear fruit when the home co-operates with the 
school. May I ask all of you about the nature 
of co-operation lent by parents to us in our 
noble task ? fear the answer will not be an 
encouraging one; the Indian parent has neither 
the will nor the leisure to look after his child. 
There are many many exceptions; but the fact 
remains there. We proclaim at the top of our 
voices that fear should have no place in child- 
rearing, and in spite of it, a good many homes 
still cling to the old custom of the rod or harsh, 
bullying words, The home undoes what the 
school does. And here arises theyneed of adult 
education. 


4 Let us now take the question of ‘wastage’ 
in education. The Educational Report of India 
helps us a great deal. We know that the number 
of literates in India was 281,31,315 in the year 
1931, and in the same year the number of 
primary schools in India was 204384 and the 
number of pupils was 9,362,748. Thus 74 p. c€. of 
pupils are in primary schools. Generally we 
mean by literacy the completion of the Primary 
Class IV. The number of class IV pupils, in 
British India in 1931 was 998,097 ; of these 20 
per cent will surely leave school and forget what 
iney might haye learnt, Here comes wastage 

e trouble taken on this vast number is lost : 


a great deal of man-power is wasted f 


7 f or nothing. 
There should be continuation-schools and Tes 


to stop the above wasta imilar i 
} he above age. Similar is i 
ith education of girls, and it is due to id i 
oe bee e obstinate prejudices and leef 
people for female education, Report on 


astage inyolyed 
girls. This is 
be educated ; 
this rot? Tt 


is about 90 per cent, in 
8 i cas 
pwy unbearable. Let oani 
low can ordinary schools stop 
requires intensive propaganda, 

ere some one may argue that we should let 


the seniors seyer 
Si verely alone 
energy on the budding, risin’ and concertrate our 


, i sin q : 
That is partially true Venn of India. 
present parents and citizens ; snore the 


them to our view. We have to convert 


__ It will be interesting to have some idea about 
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methods and  orginazation of 
moyement in other countries, adult edu 
The World Association for Adul 

started in London in 1919 vip etea 
dispelling the melancholy belief i te Purpose os dÀ 
and women have nothing left a grown Mey | 
diffuse throughout all countries | 
section of societies, the sense of ey 
curiosity, and gift of mutual s al | 
companionship which add so m 
meaning of life. The following fi 


Catin 


5] Los e gures wilen pie 
us the idea of expansion of the nen BED gas (0 
England. nent in Jo 


(1) Workers’ 


p 5 
l Educational Association The 
are special ` Tie 


institutions for workers, Th 
is no rule that coolies should he deprivel d 
education. There is nothing like “Once a call 
always a coolie”. Opportunities are given oal 
to assert themselys. 2367 is the “number afo 
branches of this Association. Nine lacs of peoe [1 
are its members; 38730 pupils had rey fe 
themselves of its cla 

(2,3). Young Men 
and Young Women’s 


SeS. 


Associnlim F200 ri 
Association, f element 


Christian 
Christian 


27000 boys and 69000 adults are te 

members of Y. M. C. A. 33500 feme qk of t 
are the members of Y. W.C. A. Lectus h one 
vacation-courses, radio-programme were arrangel the of 


Y. W. C. A. had opened 271 classes for teachi 


3 Rs only; one—forty classes for (practi ! 
education 7%. e„ domestic science, book-keeping i 
sewing. 


(4). Women’s Association—I 
in villages. Regular classes are held fo 
sewing, cooking, hygiene, poetry, hiso 
music. Members number two lacs an ‘ 
This Association takes a very leading P 


(5) Co-operative Societies 
subjects are discussed 
the school-buildings 
during vacation; lectures, 
ings, religious activities, 
lantern lectures, baby-weeks, 
are displaced. ; 

(6,7). The British Broadcasting $ 
Associalions—A good dramatic P A 
reflect as well as moui life; the 1 
every day, something for 
thane ete about 185 “well-manage i 
Broadcasting 


object-lesson im b 
industrial CP sans Hem l 
and other 


eople., 
the P ra 0 ! ye 
poratioh | 


tion in India. The report deve 


to twenty lines to it. In 1931; * 
tion Class at the Teachers , X 
continued. There were classes iy report five 
Arts College, Coimbatore. T e m0 ad 
official agencies in the field WO" gg the rol 
before and their activities DOue 

of instructions in three R’s, Te 
papers and library 


durai etc, The report alludes ‘to 
3 Bengal a comprehensive scheme 
ation glans ient of Adult Education was sent 
purpos p impro ven mnment, and it was proposed to 
TOWN Me p ihe Gove! Oi central co-operative and 
TM, anil Hi the services 
oni se, i of Adult Edueation in India 
thy A pone India is a land of 
Athy: an 
to tl 
will give € Ori Wor 
vement in ~ The number ol places in Rural 
pp + 696,83! and the total rural population 
Jae i EN to 313,852,351. Figures will 
On. Thee aat M that efforts made to educate 
S Te fael touch an infinitesimal minority 


rived o J ctyaivellers 1 r l l minority 
cae n total population in India. Real work lies 
e a coole Jaf the to ) 


iven woal |i vilages, “Go to villages an uplift eee Ti 
umber of Punt be the message tor grac pae in ne in 
s of people (Tte latest Census Report says that two-thirc 
d wala dte villages in India have no schools at all, 
al that 500,000 villages in British India haye 
ui) recognized schools. This is the plight 
teementry primary education in India. Let 
jt Adult Education Movement in India take 
“kof the situation and embody two broad 
bs one with an agricultural bias for villages, 
tite other with an industrial bias for cities, 
ve Village Uplift Scheme of the Government 
aes poe i Reconstruction Scheme of 
ji cea oc | Se Ln Bombay 
Obrad «mien of vilago CoS MAaugurated the vigorous 
iin ree ee improvement. In the Panjab, 
yr teas | wai “construction department has been 
ati Al Bi, The writer in The Times 
i ecember 2 1933 z 
ntion to the ae eae 
Operative n J aoe y 3 z 
wane movement as instruments 
„n his able article on “Rural 
i> mability of the average 
nly to ee best of his opportunities 
ne lack of moral 
of his 
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l an Petation Paoli: 
en op oial There should 
, “sticulture through research 
Finecatural schools and 
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iMprovy;i Jn training men 
of the ane, agriculture, Let the 
Re culturists be overcome 
eqs not be expensive. 
Propaganda. The 
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ticles interest. By means of 
E lectu macular newspapers; 
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programme as shown below is necessary. (1) 
Women’s Associations, (2) Servants of India 
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Societies, (3) Purity Leagues, (£ Night Schools, 
(5) Seva Sadans, (6) Co-operative Societies, (7) 
Dramas, (8) Cinemas, (9) Radio Programmes 
(10) Fairs, (11) Red Cross Societies, (12) Workers” 
Edueational Associations, (13) Trade Unions (14) 
Libraries, (15) Travelling Libraries, 16) Child 


Welfare and Baby Weeks, (17) Educational 
Conferences, (18) Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibitions, (19) Seva-Mandals for Bhils and 


untouchables, (20) University Extension Lectures, 
(21) Vacation Courses, (22) Special Literature for 
Parents and Children. These twenty-two ways 
of approach to adult education haye just figured 
on the Indian horizon; on their expansion 
depends the future of adult education, nay, the 
future of India. Women’s Associations such as 
Hindu Stri-Mandal of Bombay, should be scatter- 
ed in all towns and cities of the country. It s 
up to educated ladies of the place to organize 
and to attract their illiterate sisters. The courses 
should cover knowledge of three R’s, cooking, 
domestic economy, first aid, home nursing, and 
subjects for general culture. 


The Servants of India Society is also doing 
useful work ; it can open still more centres for 
the education of backward classes. To turn tos 
Purity League,*it should be carefully noted that 
sexual immorality cannot be dealt with solely 
by prophylactic measures. Social hygiene is not 
entirely a matter for the doctors. The League 
should plan lectures on eugenics, alcoholism, 
venereal diseases and the hygiene of food and 


work. The importance of night schools is 
recognized everywhere, the more the number 


the better it is for India. Vocational subjects. 
as well as literary ones should be included. 
in the course. Seva-Sadans are meant for 
homeless widows who can learn some useful 
arts there. Dramas, cinemas, and the radio appeal 
nowadays, very powerfully to the public mind ; 
and an educationist should not let go this 
powerful agency of influencing the public. Let. 
there be better films and. plays. 


Tt is up tothe Red Cross Society to educate- 
public opinion in matters of hygiene and. sanitation. 
Baby Weeks be celebrated at intervals in different 
districts. Here, one is reminded of the remark 
made by the Census Commissioner Mr. Hutton, 
regarding the importance of birth-control. The- 
problem of birth-control is still a controversial 
topic; but it is «necessary for clinics and Red 
Cross Societies to impart instructions to tho: 
desiring it. We have very few Workers’ Education 
Associations ; it is for public-spirited rich merch 
and mill-owners to start schools and ho: 
for children of the labourers and for t 
themselves. Libraries must be up- 
should be separate sections for male: 
children ; ‘a nice catalogue-s 
The Baroda State 
progress in this field. 
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Neither the buildings of university, the college ohean, ROWE of the aa 
“the school, nor their stalt be allowed to remain 1 ases oPina ane etails, Ty 

‘dle. Classes for the continuation ted may be Sit ae eet a at 5 o 

d re rofessors £ ieachers can ive ats : E - -Let us all; 
here; professors and teach i y Fae ee ate i | 
ee a i Taed subjects to the public. Last that ae an fee tribute our humble iw D 
i th least publicity bureau is required. dispel ce kness of ignorance from ott i i 
‘but not the least CIty € SETELIT ja ; 
q should issue bulletins on adult education, old Indi a | 

J a ocessary 
enroll members and prepare the necessary Bot 


literature both for adolescents and adults. 
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scheme of adult education and it is for e s ari 
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aims and objects of the Nazis. One 
declared object does not always seem to 
be consistent with the other. Hitler 
-and his followers claim to be nationalists as well 
-as socialists. The word ‘Nazi’ itself is an 
abbreviated form of ‘National-Socialist. But 
it is extremely controversial whether it is at all 
possible to combine successfully in one system 
these two different ideologies, these two 
-different attitudes towards life. To the Nazi 
intellect, however, the two doctrines do not 
seem to be at all inconsistent with each other. 
In fact, the theorists of the ‘totalitarian state’ 
take pride in the combination of these two 
apparently antagonistic political and economic 
-ereeds. But if the theory of Hitlerism 
contains in it, according to some at any rate, 
es teeta ng Sas bees site 
i ) . e aim of the 
domestice policy of Hitler seems tobe the 
q -establishment of a racial state and that of 
TE Version he ea sen of the Treaty 
#0 32 b ne two objects are by no 
means independent of each other f i 
shall presently see, the German ee Ae ie 
-cannot be established without the ee ae 
the ‘Treaty of Versailles, geo 
So far as internal politics ; 
the Nazis are very ee ae 
establishment of an all ees 


3 -Powerful racial stat 
Curiously enough, however, their . German s 


T is not easy to define and explain the 


Ma 
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iis ‘Tie’ 
Aryan race includes in it every Germ 8 
speaking person, if he or she does not happa $ i is no 
to be a Jew. The Nazis talk of the Armi 
race but they know that they cannot alms 
afford to follow the principle vey a \, 
as their own not very tall, black-haired a t 
brown-eyed “Fuehrer”, according to B j 
conception of the ‘Aryan’ type ey af 
but an “Aryan”. What they mean B. ial 
all the German-speaking peoples, in 
those belonging to the neighbour's il | 
and to bring them under one strong, 
centralized, dictatorial government 

The aim of Nazi foreign poe 
revision or, to be accurate, the tota! £ fact 
of the Treaty of Versailles fs 
Germans are of one opinion 0N mu 
They call it a “dictated peace : 
it certainly was. 

The main penalties 1 
by the Treaty of Versailles 
kinds : 

Firstly, Germany had i Wat! 
whole blame for the Wor 
shoulders, and therefore she 
reparations to the Victors: 

Secondly, in order tha 
be ina position to repeat ' 
Civilization’, Germany WaS nich T 

The third penalty, 107 isman 
was either the alleged a J 
Germany of her Colonia 


; n 
s imposed 2 
were 


neiple of self-determination 


the pri 

0 the p - aan nly 

is aire"? eemany had to hand over no on 
Ty 5 that and overseas possessions to, 
venta | jer aor n considerable portion of her 
ti E í r $ at 
Al inti Pict i territory, pinara to France, 
eo ale oland. 
oue de | Prim, Denmark E aaa ility for the war 
MY ma he responsibility for the w: 


Is re ga rds t 


aty of Versailles says : 
931 of the Treaty 


oy stl ‘od and Associated governments affirm 
Federatim The Allied E the responsibility of Germany 
and Germany @ for causing all the loss and danger 
and her allies Allied and Associated governments 


hich the 4 PA eM 

fg yhich tne have been subjected us a con- 
ir nationals have been subj 
al Ee Bee the, War imposed on them by the 
E of Germany and her allies. 
DOi 
The Germans resent this article perhaps 
other of this Treaty. They 

‘gore than any “other of this Treaty. They 
} 7 OKEY ay a (Gy Fan re » 
all itin their own fashion “Kriegsschuldsluege 
othe war-guilt lie. And any demagogue 
en kindle the popular passion bya simple 
f rience, however irrelevant it might be, to 
ii Tie’ 


Germ: J As regards the responsibility for the war 
ot hapen i snow generally believed that Germany 
he Ar amot alone be held responsible for it. 


ot alman F Historically speaking, many of the states, if 


wale Bnet . 1 
y N ut all, which took part in the struggle share 
aired aty t : 
aired z, he But the Germans are convinced that 
their oit yc 1914 they were not aggressors in any sense 


any thing Pst the term 


and that they were fighting in 


ni “ally ny onc 
Eoo efence. The mobilization of Russia 
includ f ad Frane : : 
Si | tended T. which came before their own is 
e ee ee by them as a clear proof of the 
a the. ah their Government. They think 
| elen Go aton OË these two countries 
onl! | jay °vernment into the declaration 
fach "| Now i¢ 
eee: | ae the Gor 3 
goet fi ip why Germans were not responsible 
itate | tasty W should h IP 
adie | Ge 2i the wor CEY be forced to pay the 
Geri” aps naturally weet, Vistors ake 
Lm ey ons g reser 
ott ly! g abr ated huge sums of 


feed every year until 1932. 


à ; 4 
at ba annica], = Payment as wholly unjust 
se j T ate only the generation 
Jay ostilities had to pay the 
pay Mites, m WO success: ORAY 

i SSive generations had 


S have played an 
k Soen discontent 
strenothon: aA 

i enethenin olitical 
Pa a E Cae differ 
a NA they have played in 


ab 


y 
econ: ome d 
N nomie c 

Sufferin Crisis from which 


& today, but the German 
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Nationalists have no doubts on this point. 
From the very beginning they have not only 
pointed out the injustice done to the German 
people, they have also emphasized the 
disastrous effect of such payments on world- 
economy. Dr. Schacht in his remarkable 
book, Das Ende der Reparation, published 
in 1929, developed this thesis, and today 
when as a result of the advent of the Nazis 

to power he has returned to the Reichsbank 

as its president, he holds the same view. 

Dr. Schacht said in that book that Germany 

would never be in a position to pay huge 

sums of money prescribed by the Young 

Plan and if she did, it would mean the 

ruination of the whole economic order. 

The Nazis with Dr. Schacht hold that the ~ 
present economic crisis is primarily due to 
the payment of huge sums of money as 
“war-tribute”. Happily, however, Reparations 
today seem to be a thing of the past. They 
are, let all friends of peace and economic 
recovery pray, gone never to return. The 
Reparations disappeared but only after the 

had done their part in creating reM 
misunderstanding: between Germany and the 
Victors, especially France. 

Another penalty imposed on Germany 
was the reduction of her armaments. The 
German army was reduced to 100,000 men, 
her navy was practically gone, and she was 
forbidden to possess an air fleet for war 
purposes. But the declared aim of the 
authors of the Treaty was the reduction and 
limitation of armaments of all countries 
and German disarmament was intended to 
serve as an initial measure for general 
disarmament. Now Hitler, who represents the 
views of all Germans on this question, says 
that it was only ona promise of subsequent 
disarmament that Germany undertook to 
disarm. Germany regards if as legally 
binding on other nations. She takes it as 
a contract between parties. Germany comple 
its. disarmament in the years immediat 
following the Great War. After | 
fulfilled the conditions of the Treat; 
now demands of other parties to 
pledge, and to translate their decl 
into practice. But in fairness to 
it must be pointed out that ( 


contract, the other part of which is disarmament 
‘ $ Dees q . 
vever, gives quite 


| of other Powers. Germany, hov i 

|: another interpretation to the whole thing and 
| demands general disarmament. But as there 
to be no response she insists on the 
principle of equality of armaments. 
Either reduce your own armaments or allow 
| Germany to re-arm : this is the attitude taken 
iE up by the Nazis. Germany is not prepared 


| 


seems 


i to watch the strength of her neighbours 
ail growing every day while she is bound by 
| the ‘Treaty. The German people perhaps 


resent the disarmament of their country 
more than they did the payment of Reparations. 
Reparations meant a big material loss to the 
country ; but disarmament means much more. 
For through disarmament the very existence 
of the Fatherland is considered to be at stake. 
Disarmament means that the country of a 
I very proud people is at the mercy of its 
ain highly-armed neighbours. The Germans can 
| never appreciate the French point of view on 
the question of disarmament. The insistence 
f France on “Security before Disarmament” 
is regarded as a clear proof of French in- 
sincerity. The two possible rivals of France 
according to the French themselves are 
Germany and Italy. But France is superior 
to Germany and Italy. Even the combined 
strength of these two countries is much 
inferior to that of France. Apart from her 
own strength she has got a number of power- 
ful and devoted allies—mostly neighbours 
of Germany. The fact that none of the 
probable opponents of France, not even a 
MMMM tities Oo ice cone 
the German BY seems the ae ieee ne 
France on security b f * iz EA N 
Re el nothing A he Z isarmament has 
is security, it is not th ines ae Sa 
but the securi ey of their State 
ee curity of their domination, 
te a now we come to the territorial losses 
_ Sb Setmany as a result of the T 
_ Versailles, Firstly, Ger, a o 
‘of her colonies ‘and TAM v eed 
This was done because GS ee 
to have mismanaged om y ean alleged 
Secondly, she had to hand eae the a empire. 
of Alsace and Lorraine to F sabro ences 
West Prussia, and Uppe SaR Eee 


i, r Silesi 
Sleswick to Denmark and noth on a 
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Belgium. This meant more t 

han 6 
miles. Then the left bank of the Rho T | 
under the occupation of the Alli i came f pajar 
for a period of 15 years, ed Pores f 


; q but th: te 
British efforts the occupation c thanks to. | fa 


ame 
five years earlier. Again the gover a end fool” 
nt Of the, md Gi 


Saar was entrusted to the Leao i 

for a period of fifteen years, nN Nations \ ced 
the future of the country was ‘a a lebise! 
decided by plebiscite, the people havin he. But 
alternatives before them—either a Sa 
Germany or incorporation with France a i 
continuation of the government of the Lei 
Another treaty, the Treaty of St Comms 
prohibited a union between Germany ant | 


Austria. 

All these provisions are naturally vey $ Corido 
distasteful to Germans. But the Nazis do f pt 1 
not seem to be very sorry for certain territorial J tis gro 
losses. It is true that the Nazis ae f Titherl 
demanding the return of their pre-War colonies, $ Agin, 
but at the same time it should be remembered $ terefor 
that Herr Hitler, like Bismarck, is not at all } onial 
enthusiastic about- colonial expansion. Tn the le (bee 
racial state of his conception there is no place f tn of ( 
for colonies. And if he and his lieutenant 4 scompa 
are asking for a return of the colonies iti i a 
not because they are very keen on inen ig ards 
return but because German public opinon ou 
demands it. At any rate there can be M man} 
doubt that Hitler and his chief lieit l The 
are much more particular about their 4 
territories than about their colonies joube 

Just as the Nazis are not vey pa 


( 
+e so they are 
about the return of the aont, lst 


tion of 
| This wa 


not very keen on the return 2 
neo u 
Lorraine. Somehow they ee 1038 0 
reconciled themselves wit ne Jefinit 


provinces. But they are very F 
regard to a change in their Ee dit j 
which means the return ° al e j 
which they consider to Cone 
Fatherland, and a union 
are also very particular @ 
of the Saar. This questio 
settled next year by means 
and no one need have @Y ` jation 
result, Although the PPT golie 
province is predominantly ; 
also happens to bea centre | 
Communism— creeds which pi ghinkaP 
ed in Germany—yet it is UP i 


p front 


000, these people will decide in favour 
° mnt | ort) of t with France or even m favour 
TE. ion TA Sz 
Pores |, De nice of the status quo. It is a 
uks iy. fafa contir a this connection that France 
aN end wal Pei have after all agreed on the 
t Of the. f jod Gorm! id arrrangements of next year’s 

Nations pmeedure an@ < 8 
t period g U edy the most difficult of all the 
Š | N s is the revision of the Eastern frontiers 
lo thr proplelis 1 k : 
oi : favour of Germany and at the expense of 
ne i ad and other States. An incidental but 
e or oland 4 : 5 
Lae dir Germany very important result of the 
moe batt lv BY ey Grata wasii a A- 
Jermain | rsurection of the E olish State was the separa 
my ant. | tonof Eastern Prussia from the main land. 
This was due to the creation ‘of the Polish 
lly very $ Coridor in order to provide Poland with a sea 
Yazis do $ prt The Germans bitterly complain against 
erritorial § tisgross injustice. They cannot allow their 
is aw f ftherland to be torn into pieces like that. 
colonies, f Wain, Germans are a orowine nation and 
( NE 5 5. 
embered $ letefore expansion is necessary. If, however, 
not at all i expansion is considered to be undesira- 
In the A (because the Nazis are afraid of a deteriora- 
Mf) D 6 z 
n0 i a of German “Kultur” and want to establish 
i Qtcompact racia] -a 
aien Pete racial state) then the only other 
SIEB p on zhi 5 : 
on teh omede the Panes Germany may expand is 
n ‘ards the Eas ` EPEE PE 
anti i un e The Nazi Eastern policy is 
A i mo f leman on i the strained relations between 
ita The othe ler neighbours, including Russia. 
pasien | Cerman Uni horny problem is that of Austro- 
f man Nation The consolidation of the 
articuli" f thoy this woe be regarded as complete 
| a aa l Q 
they | termined to ee The Nazis seem to be 
[sace is | ag ott two A it, whatever the cost. 
i, | in Oy Aust. 28° almost every German 
, of HES FY degia tan regarded ‘ o 
O wit | tip, Able Sarded such a union as 
ite vs. | Sa. Creat W ustria’s position as a result 
frontit J te | ar w 


St sth 


i as rendered impossible. 


er teritory and more than 


i + (0) ner © 5 

J 6p tS Worse so, Population. What is 

ao? | te A en of her present population 
Monee © million people live in 


Ustria wi 
eat ~she n oeh 
ilig Position to sup 

P 


her present meagre 
Outlet to the sea—is 


lort Ugh PPort such a huge capital 
leh, eae “ying is stil] one of the Ei 
cultural the Continent and is, 
one tae of view, only next 
fo me ution of the problem 
Austro.g. e German-speaking 
m 6 *erman Union. Both 


Mguistic and cultural 
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unit and may be regarded as one nation. The 
people of both these countries were strongly in 
favour of such a union before Herr Hitler 
came to power. And if the schemes of union 
(including that of Econcmic Union of 1931) 
did not materialize, it was because other 
Powers, especially France, would not permit it. 

But since the establishment of the Nazi 
regime in Germany things have changed. Now 
Austria, under the strong government of 


Dolfuss, rejects the idea of union. Every 
important political party of Austria, Nazis 


excepted, is now opposed to it. The Catholics 
and the Socialists are naturally afraid of a Nazi 
regime. Then there are Austrian Nationalists 
who want to preserve the independence of 
their country, for otherwise they apprehend, it 
would become a dependency of Protestant 
Prussia. But they know that they cannot 
avoid a union with Nazi Germany without the 
support of some powerful State. They have 
actually found such an ally in Ttaly. France 
does not want to see the influence of It: 
grow in Central and Eastern Europe—she has 
her own schemes—but as a lesser evil she 
would rather tolerate an understanding between 
Italy and Austria than see Austro-German 
Union accomplished. 

Hitler is aware that the ideal of his ‘racial 
state’ which means Austro-German Union and 
expansion of the Fatherland towards the East 
is unattainable without the help of some of the 
moreimportant Powers. He knows that inside 
Germany he is at liberty to do what he likes— 
he can persecute the Jews, he can suspend the 


republican constitution, he can dissolve all 
political parties and even religious 
sections, he can suppress freedom of 


speech and freedom of the Press—but in 
foreign policy he would be helpless without 
powerful allies. The countries whose help 
Hitler seeks most are Italy and Great Britain. 
The Nazis consider France as their natural 
enemy with which there can be no permanent 
understanding. A conflict with Poland, — 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and even Austria also — 
seems to be unyoidable because of the Eastern. 
Policy of the Nazis. In order to combat such 

a formidable combination Germany must h 
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because of the common belief in one political 
philosophy (!) but also because France 


happens to be their common enemy. Hitler 
in spite of the declared policy of natgael 
consolidation gave up the cause of the 


German-speaking people of Tyrol for the sake 
of this friendship. 

The Nazis consider Great Britain as 
another natural ally of theirs, firstly because 
of the racial affinity, which they forgot during 
the Great War, and secondly because they 
think that England in order to secure a 
balance of power in Europe would welcome 
the recovery of Germany. The Nazis argue 
that Great Britain has always been the enemy 
of the strongest power on the Continent. 
Before the Great War it was Germany, now 
it is France. And in order to crush the power 
of France Great Britain would naturally 
welcome an alliance with Germany. Again, 
Germany is one of the best markets for 
British goods and therefore her recovery 
gend be economically beneficial to Great 

ritam. 

For the sake of British friendship Hitler 
must also denounce Indian political aspirations. 
The position of Hitler as regards India is 
somewhat this: Germany may sympathize 
with Indian political ambitions either on 
humanitarian grounds or for political reasons. 
In the first case if India were really 
Oppressed by a foreign nation Germany 
would have been justified in sympathizing 
with her. But she does not seem to be op- 
pressed. If Indians were really an Mei 
people they would have stood up against 
British authority during the Great War 
Oppressed peoples do not help their R 
When these are in great danger. So it z 
Indians ae not an ed e A 
on grounds of justic : 3 
sympathize with ther eT aR a 
‘Sometimes people have to make and keep 


friendships for political reasons. India as a 


political ally, however, is 
» 18 of no good. 
more than any other country, ne = 


to help the Fatherland. Man 

"i 7. : a 
German foreign policy can be eres y 
18 co-operation between these two ON: a 
peoples. So, as a matter of policy Ge ea 
in order to please Great Britain s eae. 


i fe hould de- 
unce Indian political aspirations pane 
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they happen to be the 
British policy in India ! 
Hitler’s aim is friendship 


declared ~ i 
clared aim op f aet 


m mil 


R wi 
Britain and Italy. And he was M G ule 
sure of such friendship before he seizet i jo : i 
s OW wou! 


But things do not always happen according .- 
calculations. Italy would never allo ng to a 
Austro-German union which in en r i 
bound to become a source of danger ie 
frontiers. The attitude of Eneland ‘a pS Ben 
ambiguous. Before the Nazi 3 resime a K n 
established there was a widespread Sines, be i 
for the German cause in England. But ile } Kreon 
persecution of the Jews and the militaristie | who ha 
ambitions of the Nazis have brought about a | entwy. 
change in the attitude of the English people. } shout th 
There is another thing which cannot be | uchan 
ignored in this connection. Tt is true that | Hitl 
France has come out of the Great Waras 
the strongest power on the Continent and 
therefore it may be that Great Britain is 
jealous of her power, but it is equally true 
that France with her colonies forms an almost | 
self-sufficient economic unit. She is nota 
very serious competitor of England in th Ai 
markets of the world. Germany, on the oiher { u cou 
hand, although today a second rate power i ag 
such a competitor. In 1930, for instante oo 
exports of Germany exceeded those of Dogan eto 
In these circumstances Hitler's calculator | 


9 A to f 
about Italian and British friendship 5° | 


pit F 


be rather optimistic. ble | 

The Nazis have not yet Deeg nti | 
secure the friendship of these two. a itida 
On the other hand, their rise p m f marly 
caused certain unexpected changes is | op 


5 ` n n 
foreign relations of many omean Ge 
which may prove dangerous 


z : an ‘ne 
Russia’s relations with Monia pette! tore 
the Little Entente are now Mi p M 


$ a 
they used to be. Now there F pi 
understanding between France r il 


. . C= g ae 

similar to that of the Pr and {08 
Cordiale. France has forgone rep . tic 
tal 


Busan desertion of 1917, 2 

of debts. and 
Similarly between Poland i 
there exist much better relations A 
Hitlerism is their common Ei m 
riyals in the Mediterranean, Jt 
have come nearer each © ye cou? 
commolinterest. wo) bounce 


jnstro-German union. Italy does 
Aus 


aim o | pave! ‘the Eastern frontiers of Germany 
jen | hange in favour of the latter. 
chal's : 7 > 
Great f lta? so-German union, however, she 
SOlutely 5 Austi allow under any circumstances. 
Power, f vould iA i very particular about the 
‘ding tg | git Bane tiers of Germany. Poland cannot 
< jom frontier : ee 
low a puen m e weakened and Czechoslovakia 
ture jg f peallowe ras tis in order to check any 
T și remain as BARIA tate E 
hee aust rial ambitions of Germany. Again, as 
1S: stil ready noticed, Hitlers coming to 
Me yas | we have alreac) . PE 
ana PE is responsible for the strained relations 
q amane ¢ rino 0 y 
But the | keneen the two German speaking peoples, 
litaristie | vo had been allies for more than half a 
y $ : rar aq fy sqyyr + 
about a f eatury. It is no exaggeration to say that 
people. f stout three years back no one could foresee 
nnot be f ach an estrangement between these two States. 
true that | Hitler certainly knows, which perhaps his 
t Waras | blowers do not, that today Germany stands 
vent and f ihtedin the world. She is more isolated 
ritain is f mshe was in 1914. For in that year she 
ally tue fil at least one faithful ally, viz. Austria. 
m almost ny even Austria has deserted her. 
s not a f Vhether or not in 1914 Germany was really 
] 4 ^ ) : 5 : 
1 in a \ oe by enemies, today she is. The Nazis 
he Bal : sare on British and Italian support, 
rer, 18 «<8 avai qs al ae 
Se i T France. The opposition on the 
ol 1) mee Was of course always expected. 
caus ip a coe never foresee a future in 
Joulations J) Meh these tyo ee Stake 
eo | brey penoa Countries might live in peace. 
3 1 lis the ae France means but a truce. 
able | Seman that T conviction of almost every 
in Se a r . 
pounis | Y see gy oe will never be prepared 
ower MS f tudes prosper. Comparing the 
s in | jis erman reat Britain and France 
gouni py y Hitler says in his “Mein 
ermat) En 
: g al rowed does not 
ajm | Morey CE does. pant Germany as a world 
otte! Wi at all, not want Germany to be 
It 
the Fre 


aA there can be no perma- 
“a n every hostile or un- 

: ‘Mltenge 4 Ower German eyes see 
a Ving: The enmity of 

vi thilg lefs of an e most fundamental 
< Th ry German,—man, woman 
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talking of bad weather—a familiar topic of 
conversation in Hurope—was really surprised 
to hear from a young boy of fifteen that the: 
nasty wind was coming from France and 
“what else can we expect from that quarter”. 

Hitler, as we have scen, had counted on: 
the support of England and Italy as against 
France. But that support does not seem to 
be forthcoming. War, however, according 
to him, is inevitable. Germany will have to: 
fight one day so that justice may be done to 
her. But Germany is not prepared to go to 
war just now. A war at present without the 
support of England and Italy will certainly 
mean the destruction of the newly made 
Third Reich. In order to avoid an immediate 
danger of war Hitler is now trying to conclude 
treaties with her neighbours. There is already 
a treaty in existence between Germany and 
Poland. Too much importance, however, 
need not be attached to it, as there are funda- 
mental differences between the two countries. 
Von Papen’s visits to Italy have turned out 
fruitless. Now another agent of Germanys 
General Goering, this time, is trying to make 
friends with Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Both 
these countries have some ideological 
affinities with Hitlerism, being now governed 
dictatorially. Both the countries, however, 
are too much in need of French support and 
there is no doubt that they would prefer it to 
that of Germany. 

The only natural ally of Germany at the 
present day seems to be a far-off island, and 
that is Japan. This alliance, however, may 
prove to be of some value only in case of a 
Far Eastern conflict ; otherwise Japan’s help 
cannot be expected. 

If there is one conclusion that can safely 
be drawn from the foregoing pages it is this: 
The widespread sympathy with the German 
cause that was to be found in many a country 
before the establishment of the Nazi regime 
has disappeared and has given place to 
suspicion, if not to actual hostility. Today . 
Germany is almost without any friends 
abroad. Lag 
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; Booxs in the principal European and 
Indian languages are reviewed in THe Moprern Review. But 
reyiews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published.— Editor, THE Mopern REVIEW. 


ENGLISH fot the third and. later races the first two aes nti 
< TE. ae BLAS, pigs nave no sex-development being exempted from the 
i THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION: operation of any laws in the A E sense of the 
Vol. I (Second Edition) By Bhagavon Das, D.L. word. The excellence of Manu’s Code is that i 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyer, Madras. 1932. provides a basis for all subsequent system of Social 
As early as 1909, a series of four lectures on the Organization and though future civilization my 
laws of Manu was delivered by Dr. Bhagavan Das profess to supersede it, the main outlines held, goal 
before the 34th annual convention of the Theosophical for all times to come. As a matter of fact if w 
Society, and published in book-form next year by the consider modern problems we shall find that the same 
meae phical Publishing Society. A new edition was old ideas are recurring in new forms, even M te 
called for by 1918, but in the years since India had “progressive” West. A spiritual communism BY 
been so full of noise and movement, that Dr. Das was than an artificial socialism is the aim and purpose 
forced to put off Manu again and again and at last Manu’s laws, 
consented to publish the bulk of the portion that had Dr. Das then discusses the problems 01 . 
been already printed off, in a new form and with in detail. Manu gave it the first place in bis 
many additions, though regretting very much that of life. and the attitude is significant. © hygiene 
numerous other notes that had been prepared mean- the different lines, in the four primary items iy ih 
while could not be utilized in this volume. : 3 als, tending, 
Meru pa emie basic principle, of fires (culinary and sacrificial) and religioa ea 
n e A E Spirit’s Entrance into supreme importance, and Manu may, 3° 7 
i sp rement out of it have a rhythmic today for practical guidance. There is 
swing which are recognised in all systems of thought à ctical gulda b 4 


k r] IK V3 7 in i 
o igon and d ran here ` by their ancient gain if he consults the code for th 
of the Self and the Not-Self eosl by the interplay and in respect of permanent princip 
first half of life are Dharma, Arla Keen S t Ee The treatment of the questions 
in modern terms they are G rt a, Kama, interpreted and the authors abundance of 1 the 
active function ; W duty, character and analogies carries the reader, with, him n 
pleasures a and possessions; (iii) of the time-honoured principles is 
DT hese ends are siasm which is catching, and the 
-correspondin i 
‘moksha. DED yoga-aishvarya, and science of social organization. the Mai 
tional classes. a g etl 
epayments, the k we citote 
‘corresponding: p es or ambitions and the experience and enthusiastic out ook t0. Mei 
ood and stag 4 many-tangled problems that defy 50 


of consciousness GOETHES FAUST: C. Jinarase 
cal Publishing House, Ady@?: Madre 


dast 7 
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ve also t 
reference to the World-Evolution » 


this adaptability which is 

f the 
later degeneration, Dr. Das pisses i 
ifferent toot-races and declares that }) 


the book dwells on what 1 
central point in the best nowmentel 
k point generally ignored or mistel™ Goet 
, india’s thinks that like most great MO. his 
unconscious of the mers#2e isles of 
embodies one of the greatest pri 
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. se of events in the second part CONVERSIONS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Die reasonably explained only —edited by Maurice Leahy. pp. 127, pub. Burns 


j 9 Dne 
| tering CO Yeu 3 f 
= M fes P eh the gospel of Bieri eer to Ostes and Washbourne Ltd. Price 3s. Gd. 
el gumptl z to the belief that redemp- à : : 
\ 3 he ast Jeads us to the beli a Most people who are born in any particular 
j 
mn 


service suffused by the glow re ae a Pee eee z 
Piy through oes 3 ’ 5 religious Organization remain in that organization for 
i ‘rove, Life and Beauty. the whole of their liy 


aie oat i pui a minority chanana in 
J Eee TER Essays: "us Pook a dozen fairly well-known people in Great 
gEERFUL ASCETIC AN DOTTER E Britain try to state what it was that led them to join 
ACHE aly S. J., Professor We REE: New Ye J the Roman Catholic Church. None of them have any- 
hunts © he Bruce Publishing Company, New bork, Ming startling to say and one has the feeling that their 
„j palratt advance towards Roman Catholicism was both gradual, 
[al ard natural. Unless one happened to be personally 
interested in any of the writers, or especially attracted 
to the Roman Catholic Church there is little of 
interest in the book which lacks the inspiration which 
ifthe (uy, number of the Science and Culture has made Newman's Apologin Pro Vita Sua and St. 
bse he general editorship of Father Joseph Augustine’s Confessions books of universal appeal. 
he Se d Father Daly’s different essays CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD 
| EE iogettiee from different magazines where they 
| isi ben first published, and he eet des ere ORISSA UNDER BHAUMA KINGS: By 
> gpreciation. The reader is pte EO Wale, Cat wine Binayak Misra. Published by the author. Viswamitra 
wint of view which one 15. S0 -apt LO miss nitne Sa een lec Pp. 95. Price Rs. 3. 
awly of English literature. But in tke entolerent , : ; A 
Pirson one cannot help feeling that the writer has Many Oriya gentlemen have -now directed their 
ue alittle too far (though undoubtedly Emerson attention to historical and archaeological research, 
f ‘res snubbing) and that the tone of this essay is the most notable of these is Mr. Binayak Misra. By 
Eo 3 in keeping with that of the rest of the book. his contributions published in the various research 
which | Bring such particular limitations. Prof. Daly’s journals, he has already established himself as an 


J. Daly, S. J., is a distinguished 


» the other side the A tlantic, and 


the gener 


fara 


a he mitings abound in delicate shades of thought and able and impartial scholar. In his present publication 
that it) eion, rich in humour and understanding. The Mr. Misra has not only been able to live up to his 
= Qoil Tame will be thoroughly enjoyed in the readine. old reputation, but has also demonstrated _What a 
nmr THE R i painstaking worker he is. His book deals with one 
id gol P Bians RED-RIPE OF THE HEART: T. B. Orissan dynasty—the Kara-Kesaris, or the Bhauma 
if r E Pelota M. A., B. L. Illustrated by Friedrich kings, who ruled over certain portions of modern 
he same Pty, er. B. M. Press. Mangalore, S. K., British Orissa in the Sth century A. D. The printing and 
in the i binding is good, but unfortunately some printing 
ı ather Sd A number of 3 : mistakes have been overlooked. The book is also 
rpose of 1 timent, breathing. anes poems unified m mood and provided with an index and is illustrated. The plan 
yp inking romanie tose, love, ecstatic, “youthful, Gf the work is simple. It is divided into two parts. 
ducation f ‘lian in design ad ! The illustrations, thoroughly The first part deals with stone inscriptions and land 
» scheme Ft own, and oa “ypression. have an interest of grants so far discovered. Altogether fourteen epigraphs 
ation, n f San im assioned sme ease combines gracefulness fave been dealt with in this’ section. Most of these 
hye he an mopar With ae The book may be expected have already been published, but Mr. Misra is to be 
ding F | Salting in fantasies KO o reading public, congratulated on having successfully cleared the mire- 
a veal f asies and rhapsodies. of Rajguru and others. Four new records, three from 
Oe ne PRIYARANJAN SEN Talcher and one from Angul have also been dealt 
sus NV, with. The most noticeable feature of this section is 
syidany | ley ARETH OR g F? the revised readings of the dates suggested by the 
5 4 0) OCIAL CHAOS: Vincent author. The second part consists of notes on Chrono- 


pub. Burns Oates and logy, extent of the Kara kingdom, Revenue and 
d. Administrative systems etc. A mass of miscellaneous 
th evidence has been gathered in these notes and 
Thich so; Plent dep le Cures advocated for historians, archaeologists, and economists will derive 
hore Sty is obe con, and the social ills considerable benefit from them. In these notes the 
Te viously suffering. In Great author has made an attempt to present as faithful a 
+ and where of the Population are picture of the times as is possible to do under the- 
Atsher Teal ities ee the hand of Time has circumstances. It is of course impossible to expect 
Start a “hack the past, it is naturally everyone to agree with all the views expressed by the 
an farmer ojnetand” campaign. author, but these differences of opinion in no way 
ought. ou tivating his own Jessens the intrinsic merit of the book. On the whole 
vithout “wee, he was also Mr. Misra is to be congratulated on bringing out 
mt being burdened by successfully such an important treatise. FRE ; 
an attractive picture. 
„Skilful exponent of 
y be true that 
it is doubttul 


and varin. 
E the ious are 


book may be ~ The book is one of the series of w 
»1t is noi likely books which the Palais-Royal Press - 
India where the business to publish. We do no 
objects which have prompted the 
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take such publications neither are we convinced shat 
any aul purpose is served at all by such boo s. 
The author of the volume under review was deter- 
mined to be tremendously realistic with the result 
that he has been led sometimes to describe scents 
which are revolting to all sense of shame and decency. 

There is hardly any plot worth the name in the 
story. It is only a series of ‘affairs with women 
each one of which serves as a peg to hang the 
author’s pompous arguments against all conventions 
standards of moral ideas and customs, specia ly 
against the Institution of Marriage and what is generally 
regarded as Sin. The book reveals an attempt of 
the author to be highly pedantic and his intense 
desire to show off his familiarity with the modern 
currents of psychological thinking ; it is full of the 
free use of such words as Undermind, Unconscious, 
Sublimation, ete. and almost all the characters of 
the book seem to be ‘psychasthenie’ individuals. 

One is tempted to agree with what Aunt Nelia 
said in a discussion of Arts and apply her statement 
to the present volume, vix. that this ‘art? of the 
author is merely an excuse for sinning. 


_ CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY: Vol. 2. 
Nous. March 1934. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
ndon. 


This is one of the issues ofan International 
quarterly journal devoied to Psychodiagnostics and 
allied studies. We have elsewhere (Indian Journal 
of Psychology) discussed the extreme usefulness of 
such journals for furthering the studies of the 
various problems of life from the purely psychological 
point of view. ‘The contributors to the present 
number (Pavloy, Saudek and others) are all world- 
renowned scientists and each of them has something 
new to ay in the present issue about the problems 
with which they have dealt. The studies of Childrens’ 
Music by Platt and of their Pictorial aptitude by Seeman 
are very valuable, while the study of Moods by Fisher 
and of Handwriting by Saudek will interest a larcer 
auc of persons than the technical psychologists 
w iological study of the personality of Charles 
Dickens by Fantham is altogether a new venture à 
hie nopo phat Me writer will in the near future tive 
Bee, p udy of other well-known personalities by this 
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SCIENCE IN THE VGIN 
Edited by Mary Adams, eae G BED 
and Unwin Lid., Museum Street. ’ ae 


6s. Net. Pp. 286. Price 
This littl kzi s 
T e book is a collection of popular broad- 


S on the scientific problems of th 


such eminent e day 
Sulian REEI peaa Thomas Holland, H. D 


na f R. Baker, Bert 
3 us Rey, Hugh PA. Fausset Hilaro eel 


of time. 
Symposium in a po 


as the ai i 

meal ‘sever ge nce Our place in nature, the ge 
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civilization, eugenics and tee : pends of our 
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very interesting “descriptions dont- 
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plicated nature of the organiz 
any scientific research. Prof, — 
very suitable rejoinder j 
others who have misread 
tions of the principle of 
so large i in 
views on indeterminacy is perhe 

have come across. Zase he ara 
scientific men have been very ably 
Levy. The discussions on the 
the evolution of mind will no doubt 
by the lay ieader. Aldous Huxl 


ation 


De appre 
ey refers | 


and Gandhi and discredits the slogan « Tole 
nature.” The problem of civilization | Tetum to 


amined both from without and from 
of the lecturers have stressed the import 
external factors in moulding our civilizat of the 
others have indicated the i Mization while 
factors. The book can confide ie 
recommended to the lay reader as a very use tly be 
instructive one. y useful and 


A THEORY OF LAUGHTER: By V.K. Kris 
Menon, M.A., George Allen and Cae rit he 
Street, London. Price Rs. 5. Pp. 187. ‘a. 


The author has critically examined the diffe | THESE) 
theories of laughter proposed by Hobbes, Bin, a ee 
Baillie, Bergson and McDougall. He has expel vt Imlo 


the inconsistencies of the current theories and his 
pointed out the core of truth that is to be found 
in each. The author-has proposed a theory of ti 
own basing his views ‘on McDougall’s conceptia 
of the nature of instincts. According to the auth 
laughter is the process of demobilization of surfs 
instinctive forces after the goal has been realizi 
The author points out that persons do not a 
laugh af a situation but people feel impelled to oeh 74 
only èn certain circumstances. He has discussed 
nature of humour and wit and has gwel |” 
analysis of the pleasure we feel in wine 
tragic drama. Some of the Shakesperian cha 
such as Falstaff, Hamlet, Othello, and othon 
been studied by the author from the Afen 
his own theory. There is no doubt that m Jaughtt 
has hit upon one aspect of the mec! One 
and humour. But the author would no Wi an 
into print, had he studied Freud’s the bo 
Relation to the Unconscious along with 

he mentions as he would have toun 
stalled by Freud long hefore. 


THE NEW HEALING: 
Methuen & Co. Lid., London. 
Pp. 257. 


The autho 


is popularly known as 
as a profession has 
different parts of the S 
medical men with their hide- crit of 
have been slow to recognize the Te 
There has been, however, nO lack 9 
for the bone setter. The famous 


book. The main tennets © 
clearly indicated by the auti is 
of his book. The b Mi 
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MEDICINE: By Dr. Henry E. eminent nor a medical man. The usual sex topics 
i Lid. Museum Street, are to be found in this hook discussed in a popular 


ND 


oorge 3. 6d. nel. Pp. 340. style. I am sorry I have no word of praise for this 
i a m fact that the great majority little volume. ; 
Seeanorhing of the historical and @ Bose 
i of the healing art. The work a 
a it to give the medical rade GERMAN 
mei TS i A : 
Pipe aay t ourse he is to follow r Beane SH ET ` NO 
a pie raed” “The book is an DAS BRITISCHE ERZIEHUNGSWESEN IN 


ts of the structure of man, the TNDIEN Bs By Dr. Gerta Herts. Published by 
5 ihe relation between eulmannsche Buchhandlung. Berlin, 1932, 

the general nature of disease, its The book under review is one of the most thorough 
„and causation, ee ae age ang i ae breh E „treatises on the history of 
ality of the physician, anc qme popem Tor p uca ion in lok ia. Though the special subject of 
torical standpoint. It is to be ee ma hat me ibook is the British system of education only 
mhor who seems to be so well-posted in the the authoress has efficiently and __ elaborately dealt 
E ime |b medicine knows nothing of the antiquity in the first part of her book with the old Indian 
dently be | achievements of the Ayurveda. Many of the systems, Hindu as well as Mahomedan, in all their 

eful and | sie which the auihor attributes to the various aspects. The second part of the hook is a 
fidt are to be found in the ancient Indian devoted to the Edueation system under the East 
of medicine. It is time European scholars India Company. The conflict between the methods 
g with the history of the different arts and and ideas of the Christian Missionaries on the one hand 
aes paid more attention to Indian records. and the rur o! the British Conservative politicians 
i recar o the on aint e ives 
tite | THE SEXUAL SIDE OF MARRIAGE: By MLJ. Aane aaa eee eae ion Seemann 
in Lov, A DN Denes Allen & Unwin Ltd., Museum authoress ; ] “he i asta 
london, Pp. 252. 


(Krishna 
» Museum 


next shows how ‘the liberal view-point, 
gradually came to stay in spite of Macaulay and others 
Ie author has sought to give an insight into the of his way of thinking. How the efforts of the 
ata eur that make for successful marriage and he has Indian educationists and politicians of wide ideas 
oncepia ` paiar emphasis on „the question of sex. Ir influenced and modified the occidental view-point „has 
E N ze, ict the author the purpose of the book been demonstrated with a thoroughness, characteristic 
E sus Poy Moride as clear as possible a sailing chart to of all German scholars. In the ast part of the book 
realize Se who are contemplating marriage to avoid the organization of the various types of modern 
i help those who find themselves schools and their financial basis have been delineated. 
to discover a way out.” The How the Universities in the different provinces were 
for the lay reader will also no founded, and how the number of high schools and 
on sexual mal y pi medical profession. The elementary schools, „technical and industrial schools, 
careful “an hee dustment is specially good. special schools for girls and for Copel classes, ete. 
S Workers 28 Of the data obtained by gradually increased, have all been described, bringing 
ne married couples the author the history up to the year 1929, Se 
autho. Out a Strong case in favour of Jn conclusion, the authoress maintains that the 
1S against the too wide spacing British education system in India has been more 
i = poweri y een eae by political aa than by 
È: James Hy ees 2 @ Purely pedagogical considerations, and this is respon- 
Museum Street, ee George Allen & bible Lee the creation of a small class of educate 
o recer LOSS CUTE Tas a who are for the most part neglectful of their 
BHO was, how: ae own culture and traditions and are even inclined to 
reer qualifie De m 1922 and who look at these with disdain. She calls them the 
many a et Aimself as a medical “Babus” or the “Brown Englishmen”. She, however, 
and surgical philosophical, religious, notes with great satisfaction that the purely Indian 
r Ta ia Oah linton died in ideals which were neglected and suppressed so. lon 
Hinton had one of Hinton’s best by the foreign system of education are beginning to 
Vision of “9 his training as a reassert themselves. This movement has been arty 
evolution of are The book deals furthered by the new orientation of the Indian 
e 


vita e morphology National Congress. : 
hat ms, poces, the law af form It is impossible to do full justice to the book in 
be ck Ellis, Tourn), eamed intro: a shontirenions o ome iba admire the industr 
“Scerned 5 3 Sughout the discussion and patience of the authoress who has ransacked all 
a Gf the pretal outlook so rare possible sources of information, in order to give a 


Toft by jen day. The book thorough and systematic presentation of the British Sy 

ems of Bolos Who are interested educational system in India. The most remarkab. 

ON BIY Sy. feature of the book is the clear demonstration o 

Publish: TH-CONTROL : By An how personalities and political situations have throu 

ty Opa! Oy Mrs: A Megs out dominated the evolution of the British ide 
è, Rúthi Athode Travancore, of Indian education. 
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OF y an men Philipp Reclam Jun. Verlag, Leip ae 
YS that he is neither “Deutsche Literatur” is a monumen 
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DIE GOLDBEWEGUNGEN 


i re is by Philipp Reclam t 

of German Literature, published by A aa CH IN DEN LET? NACH 

of German, Diente Mn We, posses, aedy S Gp, 139, Bonn „LETZTEN JANRI | pant 

excellent editions of the works of German writers, Sen, pp. 152, Bonn 1933, F BN- Si frog h 
voets and philosophers with interesting introductions The more one reads certain well r us n 

f: in which the editors try to visualize the personality. the more one is driven to the be aon econo A pda 

| lection follows quite a new plan. It is they may be very great economists, qe tng | mil ( 

Tt i ets, they spl pe 


The present co 


concerned with the historical development:and cultural poor writers of English. It ie aol 
i “y 48 a pleasure 


| ress i > 3S 7 yerman mind. $ ae è Pte very : 

f progress in the ceaseless flow of the Germa d. fead an economic study. saith A therefore) eT 

The entire collection will consist of, 250. volumes. and clearly written. G hiisi soundly Tesa. quthonie 

The plan is, however, not a rigid and inflexible one: monetary problems of Germany ie with ty 

Tt is amenable to changes Shen these must needs with the gold question. It is noha relation Er is 
i : 


be made. OK for the f wrk 
Anyone phy | the auth 


The present volume (second volume of the Classical ‘rishes to understand the practical workin. 
Period) is a breviary of the humanistic outlook on monetary system in a bib al working: 
life during the German Classical Age. You find shown himself to bean ex country, 
herein some of the most important works of German anda vigourous d eles copaonaly 
Tdealism which trace and ex Jain its growth out of hoped that his RARA S AE tinker, and it is to be | vork the le 
Hem macaan ur Sninga POl hat his future studies will } (es 
the ideas of the Reformation ter iod. The doctrine hich standard be of the same 
Be SDS a NT i gh standard. same | 

of toleration Is symbolized in Lessing's Nathan”. 

His famous essay “On the Education of Mankind” 

is the clearest manifesto ever written 1n favour of 


| the principles of a free theology, and of course against 
i dogmas of avav ab | er SAN SANSKRIT—HINDI—ENGLISH 
The creative genius Lessing 1s followed in this RIGVEDA SAMHITA with the Bhashyas: By aties in it 
, i 


yolume by the receptive genius Herder who influenced „Sa har ini 

N ecep! genius \ C Sayanacharya and the Marmeanusarini Byakhyy $ riy 

the development of the mind of the young Goethe, cith notes and annotations by Pandit Durgadas Taki. | rience sh 
the greatest genius of Germany, In Strassburg so Edited by Vedaratna Pramathanath Sanyal Sarma Ve eh 
considerably. Herder's speech “On the Death of a ; 


be. is a dithyrambie hymn, an Adonais in prose, The book under review is intended to be the în] 
celebrating the great qualities of Lessing as a philoso- volume of the Hindi version of the Rigveda, edital 


phie thinker and critic. Herders Dialogues on “God” Pandit Durgadas Lahiry in Bengali. 
end ne lecture on “The Immortality of Man” enlarge The Hindi portion of the boo 
Orie great importance of Spinoza regarding classical general preface is mere translation of the correspis 
anism and unveils the human aspect in the mg portion in Pandit Lahiry’s own edition. SN 
Sans 


if tine Unione ity of Man”. The arrangement of the portion I 
| Eain i gean introd uction sets forth the faulty. While the texts given, comprise the d 
points in this volume in a way that reflects 19 Suktas, there are Sayana’s commentari On 
5 00, instead of 


great credit upon the learned Editor. His notes i 
i Sa A : 5 at them only. The commentaries, t 
the end made for a better understanding of the book. srinted Tepatately, along wit the Riks con 
DE DONNE ieee all been printed together, much to thei 
i ONTUNG STEFAN GE aS: nience of the reader. l ‘nk 
Ernst Morwitz. Berlin (George Bonde a yee Byakhy2, se cone 
: g). 1934. yas ook 


a ae book cE Pat Morwitz on Stefan George is Lahiry’s own exposition 0 
aN G e poe commentary on the poems of Sanskrit and aims at bringmé s 
an lyric poet, who was gathered to his significance of the Riks. 


i 


fathers in Italy only a few i i 
J ew months ago. but not ¢ i being 1 
E T ns the A DS Gosek in ian Aan ed fel ool 
3, rho was ates 5 | 
s the greatest poet of modern As for example, we are not told how afi 


of a 
cellent ; k 


pany, he replied at once, “Stefan George l 
g V i 3 ; 
Stefan George was a poet in the hest sense of the masa nea Sie a oo ee 


word. He was t i i 

poems are E a oe RIRN priest of poetry. His The get-up of the book inos 

a master of architectural: oari minsaa Heis is on the whole satisfactory, 

A ten when I say that his Eis mi ot 5 with ORE ae 
reams the stagnant air.” y peoples with Tsan © 


= Morwitz paves the w 

ae s the way to a bett standi 
o a a ee ey for the vo R 

genan E s us a very interesting analysi of NSKE 

Re enoa og TOE, STA ME poems Fom ua 
depths of George's poetic eating eS aa EN Zee 


Other useful 5 : 
poetical works ae for thestndy of Stefan Georges No, LIX), Oritically editor am 
Georges” by Eduard Tahae ten Buecher Stefan index by Vitthalram pali pM 
die Blaetter fuer die Kunst” b Stefan George und Mahavidyalaya, Baro’ gacharyt 
and “Stefan George” by Friedrie Friedrich Wolthers @2neral, Editor, . Dr. B. Bha 
Bondi Pres Bla edrich Gundolf (Georg Price Rs. 11-0-0. 


Jl tradition 
it 


i 
ADEA K 


whi 
Lexicographical works of Yoto 
good num Sa Sanskrit belongs 


ul 
are not only of imme se 


P. TARACH. AND Roy 
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s and study of them is expected to FRENCH TRANSLATION OF BENGALI 
PRANK vl analysis “i light on the cultural history of LA POUPEE Ee 
Sil, pore h we ovinees. But such a study of them £ DE FROMAGE: (Khirer Poutoul) 


ly when the texts of them are of Abanindranath Tagore adapted from the original 

2Y ublished in a useful form Bengali into French; by Andree Karpeles and Amiya 

indexes. And hence the Chakravarty; published by C. A. Hogman, 150 
Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 


Madame Andree Karpeles is a renowned French 
artist who spent her early days in Bengal and who 
a$ visited Santiniketan later in life, drawing spontaneous- 
T relation There is some doubt with regard ly inspiration not only from the masle ARG ot 
Ok forthe fw horship of the present work as only a prose Bengal but also from the simple sublimity and grace 
yone why J the nd none of the two MSS. on the basis of our village-folk. She had already published a 
ES OF the PA has been edited refers to the name of the remarkable volume, India and her Soul an 
TE a But this docs not in any way make the anthology of contemporary Indian thought, much 
iris oa ie less interesting. ee aa apprrnated in Europe. She has published also a 
f the sim | Proper care has been taken- seat, Miia eee translation of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Fere Flies 
“1 sul and handsome in every res] Hi A Xt 1S and of Abanindranath Tagore’s Essays on Art and 
i in neat bold types and there is an ox ahustine Anatomy . And now Khirer Poutoul, so well-known 
ex of words—both of those the meanings of which and popular in Bengal. has found its beautiful French 
mgen as also of those that are used to indicate incarnation, thanks to the devotion and enthusiasm 
de meanings, There are only a few omissions of of Madame Karpeles. She is a born-decorator and 
aiies in ib: under the word aaria (devatabheda) in every book that she publishes we feel the impress 

of her genius in illumining the text with flashes of 


SKROYD 


neti |wience should be given to p. 347, line 17 as to other decorative design that fascinate us. No wonder then 
i I e A cursory glance through the pages of the that she hypnotized, by means of this magic doll of 


brought to notice several interesting facts. Of the Bengal village, 


tial and comparatively later deities of the Hindu of our ave. S m acerlof ish / 
fale the dictionary mentions Marici, Vatu, whe has” Bae meee fee he Sa 
Sinunda, Bherunda, Sista, Sitala, Sunsiti, Sarabha, Selma Lagerlof has explored, more than anybody 
luding t ti, Sundari, Prishātaka, \ āksī and Jambhala. else, the world of super-naturalism hidden behind the 
pS referred to as a Buddhist deity (p. 255, 1. 6). folk-tales of her land and she has paida great 
(eto Goraksa occurs but it is not mentioned as compliment to our Indian storry-tellers when she has 
San ie of „the . Yogin—well-known among the said that they allow the super-natural element to 
> the a pe > of Nathaism. A number of geographical disturb the simple progression of events only in case 
es ony ceo places of pilgrimage, and a number of extreme necessity, and even then Hindu super- 
RA lterary works are given here. ʻA closer naturalism might work through any beast or ird 
ae: ai CXpected to bring to light many other or even a long-tailed monkey and not necessarily 


one of the greatest story-tellers 


the fist 
h edited iy. 


| acts much useful to scholars. through m alt ponedtal and E more 

jstitute W CHINTAHARAN Omar or less abstract and super-human. rough this 
s "Pati | NTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI story Selma Lagerlof could feel the exquisite grace 
BENGALI and refine expressions of the royal court of India, 


Above all, she admires Indian wisdom because “it 
By the late Ajit Kumar places goodness and fidelity high above youth and 
rali Book Depot, 210, Cornwallis beauty.” 
ttton, 1933. Pp. 179. Price x 


isfortune for GUJARATI 


: or Bengali li : ; 
Taroa 2 lusty gal literature that the MANJARI : Published _by Ramu Thakkar, 
tic “ave not Aimee ‘lig r. Rabindra and printed at the Swadhin Printing Press, Ranpur. $ 


st of the attention of Cloth Cover, pp. 214. Price Re. 1-4. (1933). 
f So-called a z, ’ À z A 
ull of eulogistic O Ra ae This is a collection of fifteen short stories, bearin 


evidence of Critic on various domestic and social subjects publishe 
€ artistic one eae at different times in the weekly, 
Circumstances, the present They are very interesting to read, yo 
T Of Tagore holds the field. them are told in a very affecting way. We specially 
of the book inan commend the story, sarcastically called, “The apoy 
omg overdue, We are only Prostitute,” narrating the life-history of a Hindu 
Tovers GP BOOK of criticism, gel Midonedlat tho a tely when’ she beca 
t of S Of Bengali literature and her ultimately when she beca 


aces 7 j i the st : 
Nag. by Prof. Khagendra ERRA n E Nn SERS 


Rares Basu 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY 
By SITA DEVI 


[e 
| D bath-room. She began to wash: them, much The 
| Vil at ease now, because she had found some {ny n 
| 4 3 i arly in the morning. lo. e f abject! 
| Se A TO Y in ie rising. i ‘She was wholly engrossed in her work il that 
Bee ihe ‘noise of the awakening of the her father’s voice made her look up with a "ait the a 
AN an RE much before the morning and “What are you about ? _asked her father, Why \ bet : 
aah seople who were new to the metropolis. are you getting wet so early ¥" Mie 
OEE UP EEP. 1 woke up Subarna, and she “I am washing all the soiled clothing, usl | 
one Eo her “esl On first opening jp the train, father,” said the girl Be Sok 
E ek she did not recognize her SUS “Oh there will be dots qea of a usl E 
everything seemed strange and new to her. à ag in travelling, after this,’ sai Frai How mah f ae 
next moment memory returned and she knew will you be able to wash ? I shal send them WD to said 
where she was. Slowly she came out ot her the laundry. Come away from that damp place: en 
room, on the open terrace and hae àl ooking Subarna could never ieave her work halë done f the dishi 
down on the streets beneath. It was already aie wrung out the clothes she had washed mij “Let 
full of people, and vehicles zal ore ot iteient came out with them. “Where shall I hang then f srat 
types. Suarna had never seen such things. up to dry, father ?” she nen, J and may 
Pup dad never dreamed that there were 5o many A servant had come up with a large ter tap f this tin 
kinds of people in the world. She bade not “Give them to him,” said Pratul Surya A this lode 
much leisure in her old life to pass in dreaming ape any’ rakes ken somewhere? 4 ‘Yes 
and imagining. Oppression „and fear crushed $ ETNA Sanat put the tray down on Praia! much af 
her, and her heart had dried up. She toiled table. ‘Th ‘nike bmi o washing Ta 
like a beast of burden, and suffered silently We Ahen tatiis 7 up. Pratul cl N hoo p 
: sp Ji : went away to hang them UI J ere hav 
like one. Her life held nothing but toil and Subarna to him and asked, “Have you nase en ik 

suffering. er ATR EO ave your tea them 4, ‘Y 
j Suddenly, within a few days the walls of You ue woe sore mE rather astonis] aid o 
her prison house had broken down. Subarna  ,, Su PEO a ae ken tea, father,” she SÈ FF svant 
did not know what to do with such perfect “But I have never ta leg E al where 
freedom. She felt herself lost and at her wits’ “Very well, take something “Tike that. CO f for the | 
end. Her mind too had become crippled through her father. “Don’t stand there an yo 
slavery and she could not even think clearly on.” g stand by Tenain y 
and coherently. She was a girl of fourteen, but Subarna had to come E ost the Whatever 
she was ignorant of the world like an infant. father, though she had long eine f nicht 
On the other hand, she felt herself to be an of taking breakfast in the m sy her bis Stinys 
old woman. She had no joy in life, she was to serve food to every i anything il Cup; 
afraid even to hope for better things. She was house, before she could touch H she Wea 
like a bird which had been set free from its cage It was generally in the afternoon ia nl he 
after years of captivity and did not know how her first meal. Her moh Ta ; Bing to 
are its freedom, believe in letting young “modem he Bis 
RRE ENT ster soe Epa iius S tne aine par and early el Byer 
ates Chen as ee Bley of i people beneath ideas. Her own chi r ut E of a Te 
E A Ee ma ase to her room. She been passed under me ane he a 
sitting idle in the ae a net prusomed We mailhenn m i of repr" l Brin 

= no work. She peeped he ie fi 7 ee she had poor Sulaman Bs a g bore g0% talig 
e was still sleeping So A athers bedroom, that this sort of Ma N Jead gheir AE The. 
small bath- g soundly. Subarna had a long run. Women cowie oo her te 59 
h-room, attached to her room. U ‘ew old, but certainly RO’ | moth On 

there was no water to be h m. Usually they grew old, bu f having Th 

e had there. But there What was the use © Hf Ne? 


was an electrice pump below, wi i p 
: » with the se ? l : bar? 

fi ae The could be pumped up to the ee Se ate drew up a chair for Su 
er af permeate had seen to it today, “Sit down. Now, what are 7o à 
San, Fe ae people ERON need water. Here are bread, butter an e5 we 

1 r dribbling from tt ad 

Fear i Pon a tebe ended Subama garned, uP yf peal 
iy e P Eatnore the clothi ‘ od, “Is, 
sho had used in the train and took thom tp ihe Sicha adan tether ?” 
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gol ng 


Cat 


e grave and said, “That is 
these prejudices 
take them on the 
your notions. But 
ant to eat. There are 
You can have them. 
Te 


. becam 
er : 
Her a you must give ae 
o; but you 
t 
wea iry to change 
what you W 
and fruits. 
e sweats for you 
] sweetmeats were on the 


Al now 1 
bt awreetments 
ch j L order mor 


same 


shal = eits and x 
ih The fruits oes and bread. Subarna had 
one iny with taking these too. But she 
thing ajetn father was angry. So she drew 
ork, bu felt ne st sweets slowly towards herself and 
ie I) UES aE t rh tears were starting 
‘ aie a io eat them, though tears = 
a A s 
È y r eves, . 
“| 0 Te she had finished, her father asked, 
: e S ITE B <i 9 7 < 
ing, wel f copal] T order some milk for you : You did not 
1 take tea.” ; . 
ing ual |" Subarna smiled. Did her father think she 
ous : “79 UNT e 2? 
low much maa baby or an invalid ? No, no, father”, 
them w f 4. sid, “I do not want anything else. I have 
pple” | ken quite enough.” She began to put back 
half done | the dishes on the tea-tray. if S , 
shel alf “Let them be, let them be”, said Pratul. “The 
wg then | srvant will see to these. I am going out now 
5 Sars 
} ad may be late. What are you going to do all 
tea tr. f this time? It is difficult to remain alone in 
Water | de ' 5 E Pe 
k Surya f this lodging-house. Will you come with me ?” 
* Paul f Yes father”, said Subarna, “I shall feel very 
ane ae afraid, if you leave me alone. The servants 
ul cll ik a up and go down all the time. If 
n wasl | a had been a maid ‘servant, it would have 
n” e temise 
En A i * P > . 
stonithel gig D ane reminded me of a good thing,” 
pe sil We servant, ie ‘I shall try to engage a maid- 
en,” ail There ‘ae have to take you along every- 
at, Cone f ir the maa ae As the servant came up 
| Cin you mae ratul turned to him and asked, 
by ie Emain with m F inaidservant today ? She will 
the ul Thaiteyey Tone aughter the whole day, and do 
| SHS hight» lre 1s to do. She may go home 
eb Set 
bus cell. | an urya began loadin à 
| ects and Ing the tray with the plates 
aq atte . Inswered, Sir. 


Derso ‘ “I can do that 
thd} a a ON ah shall seelwhethen l m 


boj n th ; 
ong ty on market. How much are you 


“Rng pi her ® 
Ie 


th rin, 3 ; 

W Payment? her, then we shall see about 
Der, > Said Pratulchandra “ 

T S you wes ra handra, “Get me a 

Thos 22 tead hee Subarna ?” 

g 3 , . . 

ah, igal, father,” said his daughter, 

ns hi n = ragali paper too,” said Pratul. 

7 the an Servant me money ? 2 


went down. 


al a “I could have swept 
Servan Ms 


ese 


en w n What 


anything now, father,” said 


We broom 23 À 
W th » said Subarna. 
a x n T a do that,” said her father. 
| ih nting Y new dress, Soon. I think I shall 
ayy Ody” Of the  8eS, shoes, stockings and 
raping’ Hom ee ld for you. I wish I had 
a spon out wc consult. I don’t know 


thi : 
eae neither do you. I 
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Subarna. “First consult someone. Don’t spend 
money needlessly. Don’t buy saris for me, I 
have got lots and lots. Mother never wore any 
of her good saris, and they are all quite new.” 

“All right, we won’t buy saris then”, said her 
father. “Let me see to the other things. I will 
have to go about quite a lot these first few days.” 

The servant brought up two papers, one 
English, the other Bengali. Pratul pushed the 
last one towards his daughters, saying, “Read 
this. You will know all about foreign countries”. 

Subarna began to read the paper, but 
she understood very little. She had never 
heard of these countries, and she did not 
know what the events mentioned meant. Still 
she went on as she was ashamed to show her 
ignorance. After a while she asked, “Have you 
got any story-book father ?” 

Pratul was glad to know that his daughter 
had a love of learning. “I have not got any,” he 
said. “But the gentlemen downstairs must have 
got some. Let me see,” with these words he 
went down. 

Pratul had the largest collection of books 
amongst the lodgers, but there were few Bengali 
books in it. Even those few were not fiction. 
The other gentlemen did not have much to do 
with books. They read only the sporting columns 
of the papers and the cinema notes. Two or 
three were fond of English novels, but they lent 
these books to their friends, and as is the custom. 
they were never returned. So none had any 
books in their possession. Pratul came back after 
a long search with some old Bengali magazines 
and a work of Rameshchandra Dutt. “Turn these 
over for the present,” he said, “when we go out 
we shall get some more books.” 


“Oh, these will do splendidly, father,” said 
Subarna. “Whats the use of more books ?” 
Pratul was rather taken aback at this lack of 


ambition on Subarna’s part. “These few can 
never do,” he said, “you must study regularly 
now. You are quite a big girl. Did not you 
read any more after you left your mother? She 
taught you only the rudiments.” : x 
“I did not, father, had no time,” said 
Subarna. “I never dared to touch a book there, 
for fear of my mother-in-law. She would abuse 
me so. She said it was inauspicious and a 
woman had no business to get learned. She 
used to say, “We have no learning, but are we 
not human beings ?” ; 
“J cannot say that she belonged to a high 
order of humanity,” said her father. “But let — 
that pass now. Bolt the door from inside and 
read these, while I go out. Don’t be afrai 
shall come back within an hour.” ; At 
Subarna was really feeling afra 
did not dare to object. As her fath 
she bolted the door from witt 
with the books. But she did not like | 
for long. She put them by, and o, ni 
mother’s trunk, began arr t 


I 4 


| 
| 
pi 
| 62 
| 
| . TA 3 ee: 
| within. Tears rushed into her eyes at the sight 
| of the dresses, hallowed by her mother's memory. 
She put her head down on the trunk and began 
1 5 
i to weep. a) 
| : there was a knock at the door. 


| Suddenly ! A l 
JHI Subarna sat up in consternation. Who could it 
be? She was very much afraid of the servants. 
She had heard fearsome tales about these Calcutta 
servants in her village home. She believed them 
to be capable of every kind of crime. She 
peeped out through a hole in the door. She saw 
the servant standing with a woman. The sight 
ih of a woman restored her courage. She opened 
the door and said, “Father has gone out a little 
while ago”. 

L saw Raju’s 


mother in the market, so I 
brought her along at once You sit down here, 
and wait for the gentleman, while I go and 
finish my marketing. Else the cook will kick 
up a row.” ; 

The servant went down; The woman named 
Raju’s mother came inside. Seeing that Subarna 
was going to bolt the door again, she stopped 
her, saying, “Don’t do that young miss, I shall 
sit with you and you won’t need any bolts or 
bars. Is this the first time you have come to 
Calcutta ?” 

Subarna sat down on the bed and said, “Yes, 
this is the first time. Did you use to work here 
before ?” 
_, Yes, I did for a time”, 
“but it is difficult for a 
gentleman’s boarding house.” 

“Why ?” asked Subarna, rather alarmed. “are 
not they good people ?” 

“Oh, I did not mean to suggest that,” said the 
woman, biting her tongue in protest. “They are 
quite all right, but they wanted a man to fetch 
and carry for them, So I brought Surya here 

e js also from my village.” : 
es 7 yalh miee do you liye ” asked 

na. Sit far from our village ? M 
father’s house is in the village of Jamra]? y 
No, my dear,” said the woman, “we don’t live 
that part. Our village is very far fr h X 
S ie EN 30 ey even, and Revert: ea 
Q eel ike coming off. The rich Ree 
course, use horse carriages or palanquine” goto! 


oes Was getting to like Raju’s mother, 
Bni aes irom a village and felt a certain 
ee ji iie woman. The city people were 
X po a aer own father. Subarna did not 
R ak to them, id not 


he knew they wer 


answered the woman, 
woman to work in a 


in 


eft for ever Perha 
S 
ke these city people A 
y Se to mixed feelings jn 
T e di her simple 
_ Suffering, still she felt pain at tle digg ae 
parting from it. This life ie 


was hallowed by her 
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mother’s memory. She could 


There could be no love any A t com ap ar 
mother’s love. But she felt a bit atk 0 match fhe gi 
at the thought of the new life oats a Casure, a ii 
her. She would be a real human te in for pyro. 
a slave. She would not have to cue nk at 
ssion all the time. She had begun mu oppre. o 
that her life of slavery had deprived h Nderstang a Th 
rights and privileges, which a Hew Of many |. P ad 
should enjoy. man being jl not P 
Pratul came back after a while. Seeino Be: ave leat! 
mother, he asked, “So it is you > Did: Raju’s “Have 
work here before ?” ARN not You gext ron 
“Yes, Sir,” said the woman “for what w Subart 
do you want me ?” j Work father, 
“There is not much work to do,” said Pratul » fath-room 
“but you must remain here with my daughter all she | 
the time and do whatever work there may by | OM 
I have to be out pretty often, and there Must bught 
be somebody with her.” ~ fiw of 
“Certainly, Sir,” Said the women, youen | € P% 
have her safely with me. I am working asa A on 
servant because I am poor, but I come of a yay | Yon ae 


respectable family. How much shall I get ” 

“I shall not keep you very long,” said Pratil 
“But, for the few days we are here, you will get 
eight annas a day.” 

The woman had not expected so much. 8 
she remained quiet. As Pratul sat down to mle 
some important letters she took Subarna to the 
other room and began to talk to her The 
servants had done all the work of the moms, i j 


$ > . n f i 
so there was nothing to do just then. | cued Haug 
Pratul had no intention of keeping Suit 5 


in Calcutta for long. He did not want iat 
because Calcutta was too near an hai a sent Het | 
people might start trouble again. They ha i 


eye 

away in ang were sure to want her ; || tae aia 
after awiike Beatel owas a daily neh ma Del 
Subarna was his only child. He ew Ta prolly | "0 partie 
that Shribilas would want his wife ba boy to sp 
soon. But Pratul had taken a vow nev plie s 
his daughter to that house of butchers 48 el at 
vil at 

i 

Subarna had been in Calcutta nea” Tall 9 


She had gathered quite a lot 0 
did not gape at the sight of trams 
longer, and she had got eo 
of strange people, strangely clad. 
mother was nothing but a mal 
a the manner in une a she bee ir 
=, 7 ir air, as 
ressed and did their abarna ma 


el 


accompany her father to the 
et ne Pratul wante i 
wite about Subarna. wor 

Raju’s mother finished her “ 


SS Es 


but it is not very pretty. 


r best l S k 
gave done p Bose family do their hair very 
Cor i, ss sai n't tie them in braids either. 
Match | tree They eat their hair come down ?” asked 
I 


ure, too | I Bab does 


egin for gamt al, wby should it?” said Raju’s 
a Dok |” «Not Si ey use such a large number of hair- 
dee poher, a Ming too are of many kinds, some 
f nlan pi mon celluloid, some of tortoise shell. I 

mi m much attention then ; else I would 


Re you 
yea next ven got up in a hurry and said, “Yes, 
Int Work | aa T have nearly finished.” She ran into the 
| jathtoom to wash her face.  — ar 
Pratul ; Mhe came out soon, but «lid not know which 
hter all aN year, and how to wear it. Pratul had 
may be, ght her many new things, but she did not 
‘Te must | iy how to use them. Raju’s mother solved 
‘ft problems for her. “You dress as best you 
you caa f um, my sister. Nobody puts on these English 
re A | des now, they all wear those up-country nagras. 
Ae f You also do likewise. Then try to learn from 


going to visit.” 


| tegirls of the family you are 
Pratl. simply and started 


will ce So Subarna dressed up 
get: 


mh her father. As she was going down the 
h § pS her father said, “Speak, when vou are 
Ich, 3% sok i 3 : «7? 4 : 
to wile | y a t and don’t remain silent, as you did 
io ti " other day. The ules of your mother-in-law 
m, Th A Wt apply here. Everybody speaks here.” 
noming. f | Subama was really afrai <i 

Aaina í ly afraid of speaking. She had 
me A O nata young wife must not speak, 
e ee tak a eecuck Seven times, she could 
band's. | Bch for y before people. She had suffered 
ashants | not knowine her s 
sent Het | utto speak § Where to speak and where 

k F eha oe she answered her her-in-l 

vor back J ther sister-in-l ed her mother-in-law 
an, amd f he did nog ae they used to strike her and 
ary Wel | also gaye coe any of Shribila’s questions, 
c rel | pe Parties, poor re ap or two. Between these 
to sen to Subarna had nearly forgotten 


a hackney carriage. Subarna 


d and mee buildings on both sides of 

l things) ee Shops. What a number 

e ay, She sue wished she could carry 
ses aly Wn e had got some pretty things 


n F 
tnd the Pag and she was beginning to 
Y of possession for the frst 


tered a n 


arrow lane from the 


ting. caned Out tothe man to stop 
house rage stopped before a 


ae „Closed. Pratul knocked 


ASi Shorts Opened it. As 
ather has just gone out.” 
ome ?” asked Pratul. 


mes $ in ; 
aye the Kitchen,” said the boy. 


to wait and 
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There were only three rooms on the first 


floor, but these three appeared to be quite 
crowded. Every room was used as a bedroom, 
as well as a dining-room. But the Hat was 


neat and clean on the whole. 

The boy conducted them to a small room and 
asked them to sit down. There were two or 
three chairs and large wooden bedstead, covered 
with a printed counterpane. Pratul took one of 
the chairs while Subarna went and sat on the 
bed. 

The mistress of 
hurry to welcome the 
yourself at home,” she 
servant has run away, 
everything singlehanded.” 

“We have come at the wrong moment,” said 
Pratul, “we must be frightfully in the way.” 

“What a thing to say,” cried the lady in 
protest. “Is not anyone to come to my house, 
because the servant has run away? I have just 
put the rice on to boil, and my little son will 
look after it. He is a very bright boy and 
helps me a lot. 

“This is my daughter Subarna,” 
“I want to talk to you about her.” 


“Oh, is this Subarna?” asked the lady. 
“You said she was about fourteen but she looks 
like a child of eleven. Our Amitaé is of the 
same age but she looks quite grown up.” 

Subarna got up ata sign- from her father, 
down to the lady. She patted her 
on the head lovingly and made her sit down 
again. “Sit down, my dear,’ she said, “there 
is not a single girl in the house for you to talk 
to. I have got boys only, and they make me so 
wretched.” 

Pratul Chandra smiled at her words and 
said, “You have said something strange for our 
country. Everyone here wants sons, nobody 
likes to have daughters.” ee 

“That is entirely due to circumstances,” said 
their hostess. They don’t want them, because 
they have to suffer quite a lot on their account. 
Otherwise a daughter would be most welcome, 
at least to the mother. I have got four sons, 
but the house is like a barrack and not like a 
home. They are out the whole day, and the 
place remains empty and I feel like flying away 
somewhere else. Ii I feel a bit unwell, there is 
no one who can bring mea glass of water or 
sit by me fora while. My youngest boy has 
not yet taken after his brothers, otherwise things 
would have become impossible long ago.” 

. “You should give lectures on the subje 
public meetings,” said Pratul. “It might m: 
our countrymen change their views.” re 

“Where is the time for me?” 
hostess with a smile. “I am too 
with my housework. And 
servant or the maid 
grown-up daughter, 
leisure, and Ah 


house 
guests. 
said 
so I 


the came up in a 
“Please make 
to Pratul, “my 


am trying to do 


said Pratul. 
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| i ssa) eather envious of you. Shashadhar Babu, - “why has y 

| peann, i o Baie Ae Panid such an, antiquated name ?” your daughter ai 

E. ee ate 

i Subama was listening lo her with port nen ye a ce onani every thing, Delon 

i She had never heard such words ` spoken. She z der ye Ha r no chango he s bel n 

| never dreamt that anybody could really o l yon dids0, i pushen s people wi, a 
daughters. From her infancy upwards, she hac ae e even > hey heard her mamol mt 

f heard that girls were useless, they came ouy to ae ee A idea, ; said Pa ia 

i torment the parents. It was glad news to her A ren y m o omit t je Guha a : 

| that even daughters were desired, that there Mitra again. I might as well all her a te 

i were persons who missed them. Subarna felt else in place of Subarna. What name ronda 


reverence for this lady. 


her heart bursting with ‘ 
Vhy | 0 a daughter ? She 


Why had not God given her 


remembered her own mother. She had loved 
Subarna tenderly and had made much of her, 
yet she, too, had never a gooa word to say 


general, She too had said 
only asa punishment to 
her parents. She loved Subarna, because she 
was her own child, but she, like others, thought 
that a daughter was useless. Subarna’s aunt, 
too, had sung to the same tune as long as she 
had stayed with them. Subama regarded this 
lady with amazement mingled with awe. She 
could meyer haye thought before that there 
could be such a woman, who actually desired 
female children, 

“Tf I could, I would at once give her to you,” 
suid Pratul. “It would be a great relief to me. 
I am nothing but a stupid bookworm and know 
nothing about children and how to bring them 


about daughters in 
that a girl was born 


up. I want to give her the best of educations. 
So that she could be perfectly independent, 


might neyer have to look to others to support 
her, But I don’t know where to keep her and 
how to arrange for her education. I am at my 
wit’s end.” 

“Tt is really a matter for thought,” said his 
hostess: “Your daughter is too big now to be 
put to school with small children. She must 
make rapid progress. I think you had better 
engage a private tutor for her. After she has 
made some progress you can put her to school.” 


“Very true,” said Pratul. “She cannot afford 
to waste any more time. I can get a private 
tutor for her at once, but where am I to keep 
her? I don’t want her to be in Calcutta for 
various reasons. I want to keep her in a place. 
a ere she can forget everything that has befallen 

_ her. I must stay in Calcutta as my work lies h 


— but I must keep Subarna out of see 


have honoured us, when I sa rec 
` à W £ i ¥ 

of the kitchen,” he said as he ee Re 

your Mosh ko F S this 
us time Subarna got u 

down to the entl Re 

down,” he said. “What is 

_ “Srimati Subarnaprabha 
with her head bent, 


ciate 
A ‘You are a very modern person,” said 


and bowed 
veal 

Sit down, my dear, sit 
your name ?” 


| ; : Cale i 
is T Polen which admits of no R » as i 
S ashadhar Babu, the master of the hous 
returned at this juncture, “I know 5 E 


Guha,” replied she, 
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like, child ?” 

Subarna felt inclined to laugh, 
her father was. Can a name be changed f 
another like dresses? Still if he wanted u 
change her name, she had no objection. She hal 
no great love for her name. “Giye me whitey 
name you please,” she said. 

“Then I may give the child a name” sil 
their hostess. “L like the name Suparna yer 
much. I had decided to call my daughter Supami 
if ever I get one. Since I did not, I 
present of the name to your daughter.” 

“It is a good name,” said Pratul. 


How funny 


Mrs. Subarnaprabha Guha. That is settled then 
Now for a place, where she could be safely kept’ 
“I have a place in mind,” said Shashadhtr 
Babu’s wife. “You know the people, too, sult 
well. But it is rather far off” f | 
“I don’t object to that,” said Pratul, ‘rather 


like it to be far off. What place are you refers | 


to?” 

“I was thinking of Delhi,” l 
“You can keep your daughter Mm a B00 

a. TINA a Min, S , ee 
house. There is Amité, she will be rent m 
companion for your child. It is conven 
every way.” 

“Yes, yes, it would be a very 
ment,” said her husband. “As 
daughter to be self-reliant anc Jace we 
would suit you very well. It isa Pvelopel than 
rougher virtues will be more easily k get rather 
in Bengal. Here girls are bount e 5 
vAmby pamby. T think it is due t0 quite by 

here. 
Araon. She knows fencing 2 5 
the stick too. She can drive a cat wna 
is a very intrepid young person. st like thah © 

“I want my daughter to be Jus B 


suitable am 


sa (G0 
Pratul. “If your cousin Tarini n yery 
take my daughter in, I Sah and i 
obliged. But as he is a widower J 


ohter 

burdened with the care of a daug! ” 
whether he will agree to the pror ren 
“He will agree for that ve be g 
Shashadhar Babu’s wife. He 3 
a companion for his chi so 3 
much by herself, and her fat o a 
it. If eyer he has to leave +. [t 
know what arrangement to mpsolutely 
to leave a grown-up girl 2 vould 


r 
Suparné goes there, they 


F her J 
Velical ¢ 


make a 


“Nobody } 
will be able to identify Miss Suparna Mitr, as f 


i 
said his hosts f, 
my cous 


me | 
you want hi iz 
; t ) 
l independent eet 


e atmo 


ae ready become $ fn 
Our Amita has already she he 1& 


nfo 
waa 
Ro chal 


| for evel 


o in 
an 80 
ms hay 
hè medic 

re 
am mo! 
J. Se. 


“You 
shishadh: 
fe will ag 
ack Up £ 
ht of nev 

The 1 


f the posses 


p this ch 


ore nal! 
weler In 


eraon in 
rew name 
Afters 
jo. Bi 


iwo sisters. The house is fairly 
Jo s 


TiS gh, so there 
able 3 got servants enough, so the 

; J alot they have 8 ience. And there is facility 
ter md - convenience. 2 

got i ou of INCO s there. Later on, she 
ohne g of education there. er on, 
rate pul kind o » she chooses.” 

atul, for eve) ~ any career she ChOOses. z . 
longing f% oo in for Pritt of that,” said Pratul, “I think 
© tos f ef have noa Aa suit her, best. Women can 
ld not ke medical ie profession. If she can pass 
Th arn more twill put her in the Lady Hardinge 

al Er: Se., y 
k ker BC ure, A 
all her J fica (Seah to Taran Babu today,” said 
ng ‘You eel shall also write to him. I think 
ML you ssa Then, all you have to do is to 
qerree. . A i s? 

T he Ts start for Delhi. Suparna will see a 
rel fr df Fae places on the way.” 

à qe o Suparni seemed yet strange to 
ited to The name oupe A s reve | 
she hal rot the name, Still she submitted 
vhateyer ange with a good grace. It was not a 

Subarna, rather it sounded 
stil | eter in her ears. If she was to become a new 
Â very pron in every way, she might as well have a 
Supari rw name. ; à 
nake a After some more conversation, Pratul got up 

Sobaty ug. But his hostess would not let him off, 
Noboly 
itra, as 
ed then, 

y kept’ 
shadhar 
y quite 

ather | 
referring 
hostess ae 
cousins f the Edito 
a gol | esf compilat to be congratulated upon _the 
jent in EMttings oft aa of a delightful anthology from 

| “pare‘an anne ate Dr. Paul Carus. It is easy 
ante | zte of the er ine ogy from the works of a prolific 
vt yout [6°70 compie nce Of Paul Carus; but it is not 

1 Delt at of an anthology designed to elucidate 
sa the the writer in question. The 
i fs th thus a very happy selection 
Nat net | lt 18 memorial to the versatile 
a l an ec a thinker. E 

a Dre, of this volume the Editor 
uite Fa | fore stk aul Carus who’ was of the 
elt che | an should = pting any full exposition 

PE fi! is ae efine his terms” (Preface, 
ail ae pre-requisite of clear 
ib ee more honor none can Basa ; but 
ene Aecording Go ae em 
net, the point Y, this injunction gives 

it iattex of far ee view” of Dr. Paul 

im © point cx 2, assessing a man’s 

ane oul ar t view” or “the vision,” 

ting Lhe thee noe the man that counts 

Comme Novelties Sats of a man that axe 
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without treating him to some light refreshments, 
“The child has come to my house for the first 
time,” she said, “she must not go away without 
taking something.” 

The youngest boy was sent out to get some 
sweetmeats. Tea was made at home, and everyone 


did full justice to the good things. Then the 
guests took their leave. Suparnd bowed down to 
Shashadhar Babu’s wife of herself. She had 


taken a great liking to the lady. She had heard 
that educated women were very wicked. They sat 
in chairs all day long, dressed as Memsahibs, 
they ate pork and beef, and such other things. 
Now she believed these to be wicked lies. 

Coming back, she gave Raju’s mother a detailed 
account of her visit. “It is a good arrangement, 
sister,” said the woman. “You will receive educa- 
tion and become a doctor. We haye got a lady 
doctor living in our quarter, she earns heaps of 
money. She does not care a straw for any man. 
On the other hand, many men play the sycophant 
to her for her money.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 
(4 Review) 
By SAROJ KUMAR DAS, M.A., Ph.D. 


flight of ages, what we do not witness is a correspond- 
ing dissipation or disintegration of view-points that 
have well-marked individualities of their own. These 
are the legacies that posterity will not willingly let 
die. That is just the reason why the Platonic point 
of view has come to stay as a Classical inheritance 


of mankind, while his teachings about ‘fixed stars’ 
or ‘future retribution’ have become matters of 
antiquarian research. Dr. Carus is thus assured of 


an immortality devoutly to be wished for by a thinker ; 
for:he himself believed that ‘a man lives in his ideas,’ 
and consequeutly, “by having an aim that is rooted 
iu eternity, we need not mind the transiency of life.” 
Preface, xi). 
‘ e en further informed by the Editor that 
‘Dr. Carus did not call himself a philosopher. He 

referred to be considered a theologian ; and although 
he was often accused of being an atheist, he insisted, 
that he was an atheist who loved. God.’ (ibid. viii). 
This self-criticism or description is as accurate as it 
is informative, and forms the key-note of the inspired 
utterances and aphorisms which have been strung 
together in: this volume. cet 
. Itisin the fitness of things that the main key s 
struck in the very first section— God ! Mams Hi 
Ideal’ wherein is announced his basic faith ~ 
God-conception which I deem true might — 
nomotheism [which “recognizes God i 
informities. of mature] or 
monotheism 


Gurukul Kangri onion aee i 
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God-conception is untenable. 
be an individual being as we are... 
his image does 
king God after man 
he kindred topic of 
ing the soul 

to solve the 


‘as the form of the 
intricate problem of 
and the body 
je: “While body 
is the essence of 
But, then, ‘our soul 
d modern psychology has 
ego-centric st 


(Sec. I). Defin 


is the soul as it 
the body as it 15 m 
is not our own 


grammatic sty 


itself.” (P. 23). 
butimankind’s’ an 
abandoning ‘the 

strict keeping 
the fallacy of 


rm outlook, he scouts 
‘that there is a certain “ 
he thinking. .. i 
yroduces thoughts, but thinking takes plac 
he process of thinking, thoughts 
In this context ‘happiness’ is ‘compared to 
ator of which consists of our 
umerator of their satisfaction’ 
Accordingly, ‘by a man’s personality we mean 
whose character is clearly determined and 
well defined. (Sec. IJI—‘Unity and Personality’.) In 
Section ‘LV Metaphysics,’ 
of the positivist warns us against the ‘fatal error of 
which proceeds from 
hypostatization and substantiation of names’ (p. 41). 
Thus ‘metaphysical philosophy conceives the world 
the existence, 
substance then of predicates with 


| desires, the n 


Dr. Carus in the 


‘the reification or 


Dr. Carus holds that the ‘source of knowledge is 
outer Spenni; observation as well 
and, further, ‘a sensation 
rope be called true. 
(p. 48). ‘Mind and Morals’ form the su 
of Section VI. With his characteristic simplicity he 
| 3 t appearance of truth’—‘an 
inearnation of God’ (p. 51). And ‘morality is nothing 
but the rigidity of the formal laws applied to practical 
life especially to the relations between man and his 
$ t? of sci 

and the ‘ought? of morals . condi hae Sin 
cach other” (p. 54). Hence ‘the Hea am 
revealed only tothe man who ac 
lI which deals 
bristles with s 


inner as well as 
as introspection’ 
cannot properly 


believes mind to be 


mystery of being is 
tually lives a moral 
with ‘Religion, 
o many pointed 
refers to the 


Theology and Ethics’ 
assertions. Premising that ‘Reli 
entire man, Dr. Osi holds T 
be a conviction 
conduct, affords comfort in 

all the purposes of life ( 
the dogmatic religions 
pal of paganism’ ; 


affliction and consecrates 
Now, he thinks that 
y are still under the 
is nothing but a 
a myth where we 
aes to us 
n his opini 
highest, - the noblest, and the 
adoration and other 
agan zonon that God 
£ ight in receivi 
special considerations. he. 


is that it ‘must 
applied to facts,’ 
expression of a _world-co 

_ Christianity and Creeds’ font 


and consequen 
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According to him, ‘creeds are sy d 
absolute truth’ ; and Dr. Caras rbol Of faith a 
as follows : nes his own a | 
“Whereas, divine revelation is the m 
truth ; Unfoldment gf 
Whereas, God speaks to m 
and in divers manners ; 
Whereas, Jesus Christ spoke to us jy 
the Christian confessions of faiti * parables, an 
names imply, symbolical books - ATC, as their 
Whereas, religion is a living power and life 
5 t © mens 


growth ; 
Whereas, that is the true light wh 


ankind at Sundry tine 


: ich lighte re j 
man that cometh into the world; Hlth ry me 
Whereas, centuries of unparalleled growth ia ihe na 


added much to our better ¢ : 
religious truth ; comprehension «rf 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the duly eleal 
representatives of this church, declare : ; 

“That we regard all former Confessions of Faih 
and other formulations of belief in ages past contained 
in the symbolical books as venerable historial 
documents which were from time to time, on certain 
oceasions, and for specific purposes, composed by 
the legitimate and legally appointed representatives 
of our church, 

“Phat we justify the spirit in which they ver 
written, but Tay that they were ever intendal u l 
bar out from us the light that a higher spiritul one 
development and the general advance of civilizatia 9 ™MY be 
and science would bring, : Peet an 

“That we bear in mind that the symbolical botti | Tepresent 
are symbols, and that we have. learned that a A eet squ 
scope for their interpretation in the light 0 È Presi 
maturest science of our age will do no harm to È § ty 
essential doctrines of our faith.” 

This is, indeed, the Magna e 
liberalism destined toredeem us fiom Uot 5 
credal and dogmatic religions Oe He ihis pott th 


is definitel 
regal as 
He is not 
tis big 
“aperimen’ 
in other 

‘hole cou 
tat all th 
ind especi 
fim The 
‘it fear th 


ourselves drawn by an elective ng can 

of the Church Invisible. book deal wit Thn 
The remaining six sections of the mortali d! i nye 

such topics of unflagging interest as denl, The h 


the Continuity of Life, ‘Ideas anc aid 
Devil md the Idea of Evil, 5 
Nature,’ ‘Monism ‘Form and , the ig a pity th 
‘Philosophy’, ‘Truth and Love It aan these 5 
cannot afford to quote ad libitum. TON sth which 
those characteristic flashes of Insikt yg seled 
book abounds. As typical 
following gems: ‘Your idea oF | 1 
interpretation of your idea of Go 
is not merely a denial of 


it is a recognition of dualities an ° v 
in higher unities’ (p. 12) hat! 
nation is important for - om J y an 
fate’ (p. 153). and ‘we learn, = pjlosop™ itt 
important are our OE Foren? k (es 
tions. The once greates Un, 
peoples on the earth in al 


wealth, war-like power an 
lies in the most wretched. state 
Their one-sided monism led to $ 
asceticism as the highest virtn® 
refreshing candour about this * 
India’s ‘fate’ ! oe 
To conclude with his s 
philosophy of the future will a 
it will be positivism; 22 
isystematization of facts 15 t 
science, it will be monism. 
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ife mens f My AMERICAN VISIT real wish there is to disarm it is difficult to 
ey o returned from the United States of realize. We in this country continue to export 
hteth every | pave JUS! reM < terested to find there that arms and ammunition to anyone who is willing 
finally | { America and was interestec n to buy them. Our armament-makers even 


rom the recent severe Depression : : j 
yio President Roost Į advertize tanks for sale in German newspapers, 


although by the Treaty of Versailles these are 
forbidden to Germany. But, worse still, as was 
brought out by questions in the House of 


wth have \ the recover 
eusion of is definitely under way. nt 
pal as one of the greatest living statesmen. 
Heis not afraid to make bold experiments and 


tis big enough to admit that some of his 
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iuigurate may hit them personally, however good  Ctlve list, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
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Utges ih | the Whi. In the United States. How far the world has strayed from the idealism 
yg trad “St in the ace tar liner Majestic, of President Wilson that led to the formation of 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JULY, 1934 


Inpra’s New CONSTITUTION. 

Another question hardly less important 1s the 
future Ronsuiution of India, The Joint Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament has 
now been sitting for a year and it is understood 
that the Chairman is to submit his proposed 
draft report to them today. The discussions on 
that draft are likely to continue until July. Mr. 
Baldwin has promised to submit the Report 
to the Conservative party before it comes before 
Parliament. 2 

When Parliament is opened again by, the 
King about the end of October the chief business 
that will occupy it for the remainder of the year, 
and probably for the first half of next year, will 
be the new Government of India Bill. It is not 
unlikely that this Bill will not go so far even as 
the Government White Paper. The White Paper 
itself has been rejected all over India as out- 
lining an inadequate constitution with safe-guards 
on every page. 

India’s Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to find all the taxes necessary to provide for the 
working of the Constitution, but he will not have 
control of the spending of more than about 20 
percent of the revenue. Foreign Affairs and Defence 
are entirely in the hands of the Governor- 
General without any Indian control. If the die- 
hard element in the Joint Committee has any 
success in whittling down the meagre provisions 
of the White Paper, no one can foretell what the 
results in India may be. Sir John Thompson 
who has only recently retired from the Govern. 
ment of india, and who has spent forty years in 
the Indian Civil Service, and has held some of 
the highest positions in that country, said in a 
idan as reported in the Manchester 
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“And consider another set 
consequences, another morass An 
find ourselves landed if the Die-hay 
way and the bill that is 3 
rejected. It is quite on the cards tho, 

4 3 ere Cards that th 
mean that the next India bill would be at would 
bill, and the Labour party, if they find th y f 
question still unsettled, “are bound this Tadia | el” 
declarations to go a good deal beyond V their \ andia 
Paper. What- are you going to’ ‘ts T White A (ommun 
Astute Indian politicians are beginning to ti Wr | Pay ui 
the prospect. and to pray for the success us On | he field is 

Die-hards, simply because they believe, and } re Donie 

with reason, that with the White Paper autoi } 

way they stand to ‘get better terms fart 

Labour Party in a few years’ time, That js ta 4 

I mean when I say that the Die-hards are the 

allies of the Congress.” 

At least the Labour Party would try to make 
the Indian Constitution such that Indians could | 
co-operate and work «it without sacrificing their 
self-respect. 
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And the interesting thing is that, although all 
four candidates differ among themselves, they are 
all united in their opposition to the National 


i : 
Government which has no candidate to state its 
case, 


i ] : Party > Can it be that they are beginning to realize 
Ra | ie ut there is also a Tapers that the country is not really behind them ? 
tat ae nist, and an ( oe only Rumour has it that they have realized it for a 
bow gloat ihat does not dare to put a cant id ate in considerable time and are only too well aware 
bill to is the one represented by } Ir. Ramsay that the day of reckoning they dread is near. 

S of ie VieDonald’s socalled National Government ! May 29, 1934. i 
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Sk GEORGE Scuusrer’s FAREWELL SPEECH 


, Rams f the Farewell speech of Sir George Schuster at 
t the for PBahy on May 5, is important from several 
ould nd fists of view. In it, Sir George has sought to 
viples, i l his own financial policy which has been 
wens, Pein criticized as following the ‘old-fashioned 
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overproduction is no problem at all so long as 
we have such a low standard of living. What 
Sir George means is perhaps—“Raise your 
standard of living, and everything will be all 
right.” The difficulty is how to do that. 


Many of our economists will no doubt agree 


with Sir George when he says, “the course of 
world development does indicate the need for a 
policy for India which must be something 


different from past policy in its being more 
consciously planned and in its general orientation. 
We have to take account not only of increasing 
restriction but also of the increasing uncertainty 
of external markets.” With this in view, Sir 
George says that there ought to be four cardinal 
features in the Indian policy. 

1. Development of the internal market and 
improvement of the standard of living in India. 

2. Utilization of every possible advantage 
offered by those external markets in which India’s 
position is secure. Sir George here refers to the 
Empire markets and recommends an extension 
of the Ottawa agreements. = 

3. Improvement of India’s competitive power 
in all markets by increasing efficiency of produc- 
tion and grade and quality of produce. 

4. Special Trade agreements to secure 
maximum security in the markets of other 
countries. 

Some of these were dealt with by the Provincial 
Economie Conference, a bare summary of the 
decisions arrived at being given below. Planned 
Economy is a novelty in India and the success 
of the scheme -outlined would possibl: 
greater and more comprehensive “planni 
future. ; 


Tur DECISIONS OF THE Provin 
Economic CONF. p 

The immediate steps wh 
proposed are as follows: _ 
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officers will be appointed 
who will also conduct more ig ei = 
including surveys of animal husband ry pro shee 
Special “Commodity Committees will be aes aa 
on the lines of the Indian Central 3 r 
Committee, in the first instance with regard eee 
tobacco and oilseeds. The work of  Grac e 
Standards will be given _ special attention. A 
Dairy Industry Institute will be appointed and 
provincial dairying committees have be 
proposed. The Central Marketing Officer has 
already been appointed. s 2 ; 

(ii) Co-ordination of Agricultural Production 
throughout India. A Conterence of Directors of 
Agriculture and Land Revenue Officers will 
discuss the details of the Crop-planning 
programme before the next cold weather. Special 
attention will be given to the problem of 
overproduction of wheat and rice. ‘To develop 
overseas markets, Trade ;:Commissioners will be 
appointed in addition to those who are already 
appointed ¢. gp at London, Hamburg and 
Milan. 

(üii) Appointment of an expert officer to report 
on the functions of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank. For measures 
relating to agricultural debt relief by legislation 
or otherwise and for the policy of establishing 
Land-Mortgage Banks, Provincial Governments 
would be responsible. The expert officer has 
already been appointed. He is Mr. Darling, 
I, C. 5, who has already achieved fame as a 
Co-operative expert. 

(iv) Productive schemes of capital Expenditure. 
The Provincial governments have been asked to 
supply conerete schemes which might be expected 
to be productive. Particular attention was 
directed to Road Development. The possibilities 
of Irrigation, reclamation of water-logged areas 


and of electric power sche 
I schemes were a 
discussed. lo 


Provincial marketing 


(v) Establishment of a Central Bureau of ` 


Industrial Research. It would | 

jal. Research. be attached 
the Indian Stores Department. The aera 
as decided to give a grant for sericultural 
research and another ó 


2 h for the encourageme i 
the handloom industry. ‘The main finehians d of 


the Prea would be to collect and disseminate 
indus aon ei enact industrial research 
£ 3 strialists with advice ovide for 
dustrial standardization and — i. see i 
Industrial exhibitions and conferences as 
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decided to refer the matter to the Tarif Baa nurket d 
since it involves complicated issues, remember’ 
Such are the important conclusions reached, | til af 
but as regards “planning” itself probably furthe | sbsribed 
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the Government understands by “planning *) tually 
entirely different from what others under: | a of al 
by the term. This would explain why by ee adva 
demand side of our rural economy has not hes eae 
considered at all. The problem of ne Be. 
including the ` problems of han $ 
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am attempts were made to strengthen the 
sale market but the psychology of the 
rarket did not respond. „Probably the market 
mmembers the 1933 episode and is afraid 
it after the new loan is fully 
absribed the Government will do nothing to 
whin the price of the gilt-edge. The Inter- 
taliates have been suspended since April 26, 
ul the sale of Treasury Bills from June 9. The 
former means a decrease by about a crore every 
wk, The discount on the treasury Bills has 
Bown from Rs. 2-5-10 p. c. on April 26 
mully to only 0-15-6 p. c. on May 26. In 
e t all these. the price of the gilt-edge did 
‘i acl Poeran 89-4 and that too only 
ie Be y June 13, it again weakened to 
E ane the week ending on May 2 there 
‘a eon = the currency to the extent 
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from the currency authorities outside India and 
China. 

_ On February 1, an amendment to the Gold 
Bill to provide for free coinage of silver was 
defeated in the senate by only two votes. Silver 
thus came within an inch of being reinstated to 
its former position as a monetary metal. The 
price of silver suddenly moved upwards as a 
natural consequence but gradually receded to its 
former level. 

This defeat by such a narrow margin lent 
great hopes to the Silyer Groups of the Congress, 
The favourable views of the President towards 
Bimetallism are well-known and the Silver Group 
seemed to hope that the President would readily 
agree to any proposals it might put forward. 
This, however, was not to be as the latter events 
showed for the President refused to play into the 
hands of the silver protagonists. On February 
17, the Scrughan Bill was submitted which 
proposed that the treasury should purchase at 
least 25 million ounces of silver each month for 
six months and thereafter 10 million ounces 
monthly until either the ratio 16:1 or a total of 
1000 million ounces was reached. An alternative 
proposal was that the treasury should purchase 
4 million ounces monthly until the price-level of 
January 1926 was reached. In either case the 
treasury was required to issue silver certificates 
in exchange of the silver ‘purchased. The Bill 
was considered by a committee of the House of 
Representatives under the Chairmanship of Filsin- 
ger which recommended that 50 million ounces 
of silver should be purchased every month by the 
Treasury in exchange for certificates deemable in 
gold until the total of 1000 million ounces was 
reached. In the middle of March, however, the 
Coinage Committee lent its approval to two other 
bills of which one authorized the Treasury to pay 
25 per cent. above the market price for payment 
in silver against agricultural imports,—while the 
other recommended the purchase of 150 million 
ounces of silver at the market price within four 
months after the passage of the bill anda further 
950 million ounces within a year or until the 
price level reached the 1926 average. The 
Administration however refused to support the 
Bill as it was afraid that stocks from the hoards 
of the speculators and -from foreign centres would 
flood the market. Mr. Morgenthau however promised 
the Senate when the two bills came before it 
(April last week) that he would forward a list of, 
one thousand names of hoarders of silver. 


In the first week of May, the President made 
an important declaration in course of which he 
said that bis objective was to secure world action 
regarding silver and that he was willing to 
increase the proportion of silver in the reserve 
to 30 per cent. of the total metallic reserve, as 
also to nationalize the silver stocks on the lines 
of the Gold Act. miiir Pe 

After this declaration, the silver Group led a 
deputation to the Whitehall and as a consequence 
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ihe present permissive bill was introduced. T his 
bill makes important concessions to the Silver 
Group no doubt but being of a permissive 
character has no mandatory effect so that the 
Administration has full discretion when to act 
under the legislation. ‘The President has thus 
virtually kept all the powers to himself in reserve. 

The Bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to take over the nation’s monetary stock 
of silver at the discretion of the Administration, 
to purchase any amount of silver at price up to 
Oc. per ounce on stocks held on May 1. He 
is also empowered to sell silver either if the 
market price is higher than the monetary value 
60c.) or if the monetary stock exceeds 25 per 
cent. of the total. The Secretary of Treasury is 
authorized further to investigate, regulate and 
prohibit the acquisition, import, export or transfer 
of sliver und to make necessary regulations the 


transeression of which would be attended with 
heavy penalties. The newly-mined silver in 
U.S. A. would be purchased at 64 cents, per 


ounce, that is, at a much higher price than the 
market rate. 

The Secretary of Treasury is to decide when 
the Act would come in force and also the 
purchasing price of silver. There is no obliga- 
tion imposed on him. The Secretary may issue 
silver certificates against the silver purchased but 
even here there is no compulsion. It thus seems 
that so far as silver prices are concerned, a period 
of uncertainty lies ahead. So far, there has been 
no reaction on the silver market, the price at 
New York remaining steady at 45c. per ounce 

The ‘Treasury has now about 7.75 billion 
dollars worth of gold, so that the maximum 
silver reserve would amount to 2.58 billion dollars 
in value. The value of silver already in the 
reserve is about 690 million dollars, so that a 
maximum of 1890. million dollars of silver ma 
be purchased under the bill. At 45 cents si 
ounce, this is equivalent to 42C0 million ov at 
4,200 million ounces is twenty-one tim Me 
annual world production of silver ‘hich ps 
160 million ounces, and ah are 
l 5 » and one hundred and 
seyenty-one times the annual , i i 
ie UR A. production in 
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for currency under ; : 
conditions ie, ices any particular | z 
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effects of the Act on other count s t. Thus the 3 dont 
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other hand, if silver is allowed to pane On th po in 
other countries, the price of sie fo fro ak 
rise leading to serious dislocation of hi pe tot ba 
currency, for with the rise in the oa Chines jam of b 
her exports will fall and imports A 4 Sile i life 
even be forced to go off the silver stand y ya | ay far the 
is the last thing desired by the silver a whit ° In I 
effect on Indian finances could be too ia premiums 
be of importance. Besides, the higher iY | axs tem 
would lead to increase of supply Sia tition t 
permanent increase of demand. This means thy | ® in Us 
when the artificial increase of demand ceas, | 9000 
contin 


catastrophy would follow on the wake. It woli | 

therefore be unwise for the administration uf 

allow the silver price to increase except ver | 

gradually.* 
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In Italy the waiver of the payment of 
premiums is most, widely in „vogue. In some 
wes temporary disability pension is assured in 
sidition to the waiver of the premiums. Much 
sin use is the form which provides for the 
welerated payment of the sum assured in case 
Te vou} | 1 continuous total disability. 

ination vie The British Actuaries do not encourage the 
cept vey f ting up of disability benefits with life insurance. 
"| Thus the disability benefit has a chequered career 
inillerené countries, and it was a subject of 
testing discussion in the recent International 
(ngress of Actuaries at Rome. 
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Britis Lire Insurance IN 1932 
99 
al e et not been after all a bad year for 
on a ia Life Offices. That is the impression 
TA Bee, to gather after a perusal of the 
1 by le bile Bo. Companies Returns, 1933”, just issued 
vet ig one | ie pa of Trade. The British Companies 
i Pinen business as well but the ‘home’ 
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as. the “base year”. The “peak” was reached in 
1930 and the decline in figures since then is 
explained by the exceptional business conditions. 
The average sum assured per policy is also on 
the increase and in 1932 it rose nearly to £347. 
The growth of the premium income has also 
been remarkable since 1913. The “peak” here 
was reached in 1929; it was coming down since 


then but gave a “look-up” in 1932 when it 
amounted to £67,866,408. The premiums received 
are less than 30s. perannum per head of 
the population—much more than double of 
what it was in 1913. It is interesting to note 


that for Ordinary Branch Life Insurance alone 
the British people pay premiums amounting to 
considerably over £1 million per week. 

The Life Assurance Fund at the end of 1932 
stood at £792,651,130—an increase of £422,465,746 
since 1913. About £51 millions were paid in 
claims during the year, The surrenders which 
reached the largest proportions in 1930 has dropped 
by a third, but is still twice as large as in 1929, 
It is again interesting to note that all payments 
to policyholders added up, averaged at the rate 
of over €l million per week. 


[INSURANCE In GERMANY 


“Conditions in Germany were very much 
better in 1933 than in the past few years,” 
reports the correspondent of a British Insurance 
Weekly. Life business, recorded by the Associa- 
tion of Insurance Companies in Germany, 
amounted to 10,810 million Reichmarks in the 
Ordinary Branch and 2900 million Reichmarks 
in the Industrial Branch bringing the grand 
total to 13,710 million Reichmarks as compared 
with 13,880 million Reichmarks in the previous 
year. This represents, therefore, a decrease of 
170 million Reichmarks in the face value of total 
assurance. But, the number’of policies increased, 
which showed that a larger number. of persons 
had taken up insurance and the decrease in the 
aggregate of new business was but indicative 
of the hard times. 

Fire business showed a healthy look-up, and 
the claims for the year amounted to 71,580,588 
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Reichmarks against 84,677,000 Reichmarks in D 
Accident, Motor and Third party business could 
not do very well, but the recent drive of the 
Government for building up the industry and 
raising it to the British standard may give a fillip 
to the Accident, and Motor business 1n the years 
to come, Marine and ‘Transport business is not 
pulling on well owing to dullness in the export 
trade, Rei-nsurance business was brisk throughout 
the year. 

The Government have come 
Insurance asa basic national 
the Minister of Economy, who 
bə an Insurance man himself, 
announced that the policy of the Nazi 
Government was “to regard insurance as a 
service for the community and subordinate the 
companies to the interests of policyholders.” 
Attempts are also being made by the Insurance 
Associations to impress upon the public the 
close connection between insurance and every-day 
life, and to’ make every individual feel that 
protection against the destructive accidents of 
every kind is closely and inseparably connected 
with his duty to the community. Such a 
propaganda with Governmentt encouragement 
cannot fail to achieve the desired results. 


to recognize 
industry, and 
happens to 
has recently 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The alarming rapidity with which unemploy- 
ment figures are growing all over the world 
has made the unemployment insurance a burning 
problem of the day. To the International Labour 
Organization goes the credit of focussing the 
attention of the Governments, as early as in 
1919, upon the importance of adopting adec uate 
schemes of unemployment insurance. The cherie 
has been extremely popular owing to its obvious 
usefulness and the number of workers (ins al 
against unemployment) which was only 5 aiie 
after the War rose up to 42 millions withi Aa 
years, In 1919, _When the I. L. O. held its. fi ae 
Sane Nes neEE eon only Great Britain haul = 

ulsory unemployment insurance sch i 

A ee many as nine countries haye ne hile 
ght others have adopted a system ba. Hoe 
ased on 


y È a our 
volunt AT contributions, The In ternation ul Lab 

Conference, which 1S now holding 1ts session, has 
on its agenda the consideration of an inter- 


Popa mon m the subject as recommended 
. L. there is i 
that an international E EEE he fact 


social problem is of vital nt on this great 


be postponed eyen a day wee i and cannot 
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what reassuring 
ment are to be 
some countries, 
membership and larger 
was more or less unknown 
not a few cases, the benefits have bea, Butin 
“In spite, however, of any diff een curtail 
moment,” says the Director, culties of the 
ing in the belief in social ‘ 


and distinct 
noted in 
registers 


Signs of ; i 
various di 


insur: 
effective method of raising the pee the most g) it (i) 
of health and civilization jn’ a ‘commu rene! i ho 
is there any reason to suppose that as hate Nor at 
return the systems which have been Her times {at 
owing to the financial exigencies of Teale wen 
will not be restored to their former aficenes ie A 


the Coming i ad sip period of restrictions ani | Need i 
SON lag will have been brought to an end  Govetme 
ano aney phase of consolidation and extension f measures 
will take place. fom expl 
PROVIDENT Insurance SOCIETIES Xox-Ln 

In the month of May eight provident societies f In ins 
each with a flamboyant name, were register te India 
in Bengal alone; and scarcely a month perhaps f 20E A 


Law, as it is, CA 
incalculable harm that these “Benevolent Societ 
are capable of inflicting upon life’ insurance 
business can easily be imagined. The com 
ease with which these companies @ | 
registered and the scope for running, dona : 
unsound and dishonest lines and still fa, | 
well within the law, have been an inde s 
not a few unscrupulous persons to Spo et 
pseudo-insurance institutions with the decaf 
motive of becoming rich overnlg ht by der the 
the ignorant and credulous pu ic wit thee 
cloak of benevolent insurance. Mor tt 
societies have no hope of fulfilling iheir apiti 
obligations to the policyholders, thel 
scarcely subscribed and 
Law is inadequate to cur : 
Operations, “Business of this net he 
the Government Actuary referring sig D 
that work on the Dividing ae 


unsound but is apt to lend itse g al | 
of fraud on the part of policyholders of I 
and later on by the Comp Bete in ie | MB 
declared to be the curse of Insunt mbe 


And still there are quite a large p 
that work on the Dividing P. lan: 
The pity again is that te a 
fraudulent practices are, 107 eph 
and women in the humbler sp 
endeavour to make provision ia 
for their family out of their Sory 
a crore of rupees is annuary E hich 
to such societies, many fring 
malpractices serve only tO 9" 


generally into disrepute. A leading 
oe s offered a few very useful 


| if in weekly ha 


not mercial W3 suggestions to cope with the 
incase o Pt pey are that (i) the word “Provident? 
iture tha apation. ro rporated in „the „name of the 

Butin | to! be at the time of registration, Rs. 10,000 
CUittaile} (i le nosited and it should be treated as 
Sof the | dol De i p the policyholders in case of liquida- 
) Weaken. Vj pe? al ass? istration an actuarial certificate ås 

jon, (UL 


the mos 
> Most LA Iness 0 
+, coundnes ; A A 
an ee Registrar should be authorized to examine 
MY, Nor Fit) eee ace iS 
tter ting 4 audit the accounts 
6 ies if he has 


reason to believe that 


wi ar companies 1 ) y 

Here ike Promoters have been responsible for the 

e } filure or mismanagement of such concerns 

at during previously. ‘oot Oboe f 

tions ait Need it be added that it is high time that the 

o an ent | Goreroment Actuary should immediately devise 

extension | maures to save the hapless. ignorant public 

im exploitation by designing persons ? 

5 Xox-Lire Bustness AND INDIAN COMPANIES 

- societies J, [2 insurance business other than life insurance 
vevistered 1 Indian Companies are slowly but steadily 
perhap fing ahead. Conditions for business in recent 


f hall, JS have been none too happy or favourable, 
mushroom 
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and as will be noticed from the Table the total 
available business had steadily come down in all 
branches. But the share of our Indian companies, 
on the contrary, has continually been on the 
Increase, and in the Fire Business, for instance, 
the „percentage. of the total business that was 
obtained by the indigenous companies, had risen 
from 148 p. c. to 219 p.c. during three years 
ending 1931. In Marine insurance there 
has been an appreciable drop in the total 
business, chiefly due to the dullness in trade and 
commerce, and the share of our Indian companies 
has dropped from 19:6 per.cent in 1930 to 163 
per cent. in 1931. But in the “Miscellaneous 
Insurance” business, which includes Motor 
Insurance, Personal Accident Insurance, Burglary 
Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee ete, the proportion 
of the whole written by Indian companies has 
risen from .237 per cent. to .311 per cent. 
Excepting “Motor insurance’ no other form of 
Insurance included under this head has reached 
any appreciable stage of development... It can 
reasonably be hoped that with improvement in 
business conditions, the Miscellaneous, particularly 
the Motor „Insurance business, will have a 
prosperous time. 


pidit al | Table Showing the Progress of Indian Companies in Non-Life Business 

w a (Premium to Nearest lacs of Rupees) 

Societe Fe a FIRE MARINE MISCELLANEOUS 
ins a an ue Totai Percentage Non-Ind, Indian Total Percentage Non-Ind Indian Total Percentage 
A je 08. of Indian Cos. Cos. of Ind. Cos. — Cos. of Ind. Cos. 
them on Bi 199g ui Cos. to Total Cos. to Total to Total 
ll kee Eo 8) 155 148 57 11 68 162 58 18 76 2387 
oen 1 100 33 was 171 41 KO 51 19:6 6L 26 S 12939) 
“Tse MBB 219. 88) AS OSa e 

vid 


Shae Particularly noticed that non-life 


nd d š 
D oped in India without any 
win MY given in „ Overnment which is not 
ng Sf our T m Many other countries. The 
5 t Indian a 


8 not Con ` 9 6 = À 
yt a] apanjies in tl a 

w has nies the appeal of “Bay hate 
idee” more C „people to effect insurance 
S to ra, Indian companies. And 
. Our companies yield to 
Dt settler oe ficiency and, what is more, 
of equitable claims, s 


New Business 
d 30th April, 1934, the 


Eo he. 
Duy Ustaw 
* Year ende 


TOOS 


Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. 
of Calcutta has written a business of well over 
Rs. 2 crores and 50 lakhs' as ‘compared to Rs. 2 
crores in the previous year. This advance of 
Rs. 50 lakhs in New Business in ‘a year of stress 
and strain is, indeed, a good record and speaks 
well of the management responsible for the success, 
We wish this progressive Indian Company still 
more success and prosperity in the years to 
come, r 
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MILITARY AND FASCIST MADNESS OR THE PERI, 
OF THE ONE-WAY MIND 


By WILFRED WELLOCK 


OVERNMENTS are blundering to- 

G wards another war, and Fascism 

threatens to engulf the greater part 

of the world. The former would 

appear to be the victims of forces they are 
unable to control. 

No one imagines that responsible statesmen 
want another war, but. their mentality is so 
antiquated that they are unable to resist the 
influences which are making for war. 

Behind the statesmen are certain groups of 
very powerful people, most of whom, unfortu- 
nately, possess one-way minds, It is they who 
are doing the damage. Among them are the 
military castes, and the profiteers or Big Busi- 
ness interests. 

The former see things professionally, and 
are so out of touch with the wider aspects of 
civilization, so ignorant of its needs and possi- 
bilities, that they are the very last people who 
ought to advise Governments. Yet they 
exercise an enormous influence on most 
Governments, our own included. 

: The primary concern of the business people 
is to have their works running full speed and 
ie feels enone profits. They think of 
themselyes tha fortes Tenes ek a fi 
à sound investment a TN A 
pey Land a guarantee of national 
security. The desire for profits blinds them t 
oe = and thus causes them to be: $ 
great a danger to th i è 
sional Aiter fie. ee atie profes- 
a group, also, exercises an enormous 
nce upon statesmen, while both grou 
able ene with the Press, al a 
c i $ 
for few politicians are aat ee o Publicity, 
the combined influence of ee to combat 
men, Big Business, and the Pee a 
aait ie mdme oa LAS Eingin 
estimated, for eve by renee Dees 
5 Ly n now, by reason of it, most 
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7 TEN respect 
‘ions— Britain 
natio ae 


wards their doom. Vad rae 
In other words, we are confronted With the | position 
peril of the one-way mind—the mind that iss | lave the 
carried away by self and class interest that i f saroceu 
overlooks the wider national and internation! | duble t 
consequences of its conduct, The one-way | tigger t 
mind is a disease, a species of madness, and f esualty 
ought to be treated as such. But, like mos | Moreover 
mad men, our modern militarists are not aware f tents ta 
of their diseased condition. Although economis, | épense 
military and psychological conditions have f 
entirely changed within recent years, that fut 
has no sionifcance for them. Their min 
Ste rc Jead end, and i ons 
appear to have reached a de k; 
some cases to have slipped back sevei ¢ 
centuries. Material abundance, for instants jay 


included,—are rushing (fi 


their outlook; neither 
another war would shake © 
foundations. , si 
A peculiarity of madness 1S tha 
become the slaves of 
modern militarists, of bot 
every international event a 
air force or a larger DAVY: -~ 
an extra loaf of bread to the a i 
but: provide a million pomba misers © 
pleasure. They will scheme i od, a 
down payments to the wnemp OF” f afl 


; c 
like demons at the eae upot arms 


£10,000,000 to the expe? appy 98 
ments. ‘They are never 5° | cettitg 
making-things to kill people possible e 


countrymen to think abou 
and how to destroy them. 
Mad men always take 
and if by chance they can mii 
in them they become highly i 
it so happens that these i 
are highly placed social Ie 
explained, exercise & COM aaah 
on affairs, Thus they 2° 
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to frighten the public into panic. 
(0) 5 
ant 


gate vast masters at publicity stage 
they at? wand know all the tricks of the 
Do the same role in other 


ng a4 ike play 
fheir like | ly between them they 


TU G sequent 

ye onset 3 

ot io get the peoples of the world 
5 


ye aid of one another, and in the 
g intens? re thus created to persuade their 
i Governments to embark on new 
reyes ts programmes. At the end of these 

ee the nations are in the same 
esa, atively as at the beginning, but 
ie grim satisfaction of knowing that if 
mroceurred they would kill and be killed at 
buble the former rate. In other words, the 
liver the armaments’ profits, the bigger the 
anally lists, or, more per cents more deaths. 
\oeover this process of expanding arma- 
wats takes place in all countries at the 
pense of the unemployed, of education, 
ming-class housing, ete. 

Out of this highly barbaric procedure the 
wmployed got their mead of excitement, of 
ee eee responsible for it get their 
Ft ae ee profit. It is wrong to 
MEET Who nea Wor ers need circuses : what 
fact tt inessing ae puparently, is the excitement of 
on to i G ttin at the se fo 5 their eson 

| taa Ta of, say, a million a minute. 
tg victim: F tain ails 2 at one time, however, that 
Perey mint ould be too much for the 
them th attalions. But their madness 
1, it tare. They were bold. And, 
iton py. ps, a mad man to be really 
4 People, TE of abundance has upset 
ae wet the militarists, nor the 
tency of goods and food- 
A = needs of the entire human 
h Veals the folly of war. 
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instant, 


` Vere : ; 
trieg iq Want, in this and most 
at the „Ot affect them. They 
rkers were accustomed 
ce . 

Tf there is. more 
at a profit, destroy it 
E dog h, S00ds there are too many 

, Wn th oe People can afford to 
actories,” To them the 


thing was perfectly simple. True there was 
a minority of the public who rebelled. But 
the pure breed specimens of the the one-way 
mind replied : “Don’t we own the engines of 
publicity ? What we say, goes, and what we 
do is accepted as coming from the gods. Don’t 
dilly-dally. Dogs like strong masters, and 
ignorant people leaders who know.” 

So they had their way, and strange as it 
may seem, it was accepted by the people as 
the way of salvation. 

Still there remained a hard core of opposi- 
tion which persisted in saying that abundance 
ought to mean freedom from poverty and war. 
They declared that no such madness as destroy- 
ing food which, people needed, and closing 
down factories when the needs of the masses 
remained unsatisfied, would be tolerated in 
Russia. The reply of the one-way mind to 
this criticism was that the Soviet leaders were 
materialists and infidels. To which was hurled 
the Scriptural saying: “He that feedeth one 
of these my little ones. . .” 

Indeed the unbelievers (in war and poverty) 
refused to keep quiet. , A number of London 
dockeys persisted in saying that the fish which 
they constantly saw being taken out of Billings- 
gate and dumped into the sea in order to keep 
up the price, would allay the hunger pains 
of their underfed children, just as the half- 
frozen men in the food queues of New York 
insisted that they knew of better uses for the 
surplus. coffee and sugar that was causing so 
much trouble to the City, than burning it. 
In due course the body of these unbelievers 
grew out of all knowledge, and in all lands. 
This fact was accepted asa challenge by the 
one-way mind, which furiously objected to any 
tampering with the “foundations of society”. 
“Civilisation”, it said, “was founded on War, 
Porerty and Profit, and any attempt to change 
that basis would have to be met with the 
treatment it deserved, since it was an attack 
upon religion and all that was sacred. Without 
poverty there could be no charity, and without 
Imperialism how could Christianity triumph 
over heathenism ? That the Irish an 
Indians hated Britian for her oppression 
mergly exposed the depth of their ignora 
The fact that Britain was wholly ix tial 
in her dealings with oth Was 
proved by the fact~that she we to sell 
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her excellent armaments to every Government 
in the world, a fact which insured that no 
matter what enemy Britain might have, British 
soldiers could reasonably rely on, the 
armaments which ended their lives being of 
good British manufacture.” Indeed the one- 
way mind never despairs, since 1t1s fortified 
by the belicf that it ean never be wrong. 

` Tt is quite true that the one-way mind got 
a little restless when the Disarmament 
Conference refused to come to an end, as it 
could not understand why the Imperialist 
Powers did not tell the world quite plainly 
that it was impossible for big Empires to be 
maintained without vast armaments, and thus 
that disarmament was wholly out of the 
question. ‘They were rather disquieted at the 
thought that it has taken the Conference over 
two years to pluck up courage to tell the 
pacifists that there can be no disarmament, and 
indeed that increased armaments are 
inevitable. 

In another direction the one-way mind is 
perfectly happy. It is consoled to know that 
those wretched people. who believe in the 
posibility of abolishing poverty are everywhere 
being put in their place by strong leaders 
like Mussolini, Hitler, Dollfuss, Pilsudski, ete. 
Also it imagines it sees further victories 
m prospect. Tt is hoping for victories 
ear cxcehts, perhaps in Russia. 

ussia is the one fly in the ointment, and it is 
es hee 
ae ent, dea tha persists in spite of 

eteat and unspeakable persecution. “But,” 
oa pee hierarchs of the One-way mind, “wait a 
little, watch that ring of Fascist Dictatorships 
around Russia close in and unite, then see !” 

The Idea has got to be crushed. That is 
the aim, Immediately after the War it seemed 
? A dea was going. to carry all before 

2 e 
forces in the Eo oe puss before the 
one-way mind. In 


the meantime, h i 
r » however, it has oraduall 
and is today stronger than Be a 


ane € twithstand- 
ng its defeat in man Eie 
} c 
Tprend if civilizati a ante 
f pa of the one-way mind. 

The triumph of Fascism sien; 

| nifies the setti 

up of something quite nena the ore 
one-way mind States : States with one political 


one philosophy, one 
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t f ose 
Even God is told to occupy ab | joe: 
since there can be only one ioe Seah ting 
State, one person who is infallible or ing + jane 
~ . . ec on 
Freedom, variety, individuality, colour eats 0 
cte., are out of date in the Fascist State. a’ 
ste 


10 t fims 0 
contradict the demands of the one i thoy L The] 


and so much be crushed out, even if bya ping we 
Suge, T 3 TO, P aston 
One thing only does Fascism guarantee. the ig 


privileges of the rich, even at the expense of 
the poor, whose poverty Fascism increases, 
When the structure of the Fascist or one | 
way mind State is complete, we shall have in 
being the imbecile State: a nation of mad 
men, every member of which is condemnd ty 
be a Ditto. The intellectual economies which 
such a State can effect are apparent. Since 
there is only one political theory, one political 
Party, one economic policy, ete, thee 
is no need for a multiplicity of books f 
pamphlets. and newspapers. Accordingly f 
in Fascist Germany, Italy and Austria | 
thousands of newspapers have ceased pull | 
tion, while tens of thousands of books an 
pamphlets have been burned. There T | 
need to answer arguments in a Fascist, ne L 
That simplifies things enormously, and Bs, į 
the totalitarian State to shine in all its g ay | 
It used to be said of this country E T it 
child born was either a little Libe re al 
little Conservative. Since then See sh the | 
Communists have been added. But oe 
Fascist State every child born a the carit | 
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ofessional sport and startling an imbecile world. Imbecility has at last 
jase 0010S? vine French public by means of become the condition of the continuation of 


as i = z 2 ee z 

joe S'S ‘ats, parliamentary crises and of Capitalism and the maintenance of the 

ott Oe the American publie by privileges for which Capitalism stands. Let 

3 «| scant , . = 

jal Raat frauds, banditry and other the fact be made crystal clear that to defend 
- gf pals 


nee cengational outlawry. = Capitalism now is to lend a hand, consciously 
rocess of making an imbecile State or unconciously, in establishing the greatest 
ell under way in many countries, the monstrosity in the history of civilization—a 
ae is whether it is possible to make Fascist State—and eventually an imbecile world. 
quest ji 


EXAMINATIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA ` 


Some time ago the correspondent of Krasnaya Gazeta (Red Paper), kamarade Kolcovf 
described examinations in Academy of Transport, Leningrad, whose students are 
directors of transport, high railway authorities, directors of factories ete. 


—Whose colony is India? was the question. 
—Japan—replied the kamarade. 
—India? Japanese colony ? Kamarade, where is India in your opinion ? 
—Where ? surely on the continent ? 
All right, but on which continent ? 
—Surely in America ! 
—Does Japan possess any colonies ? 
T ~Yes, Kamchatka...! 
he lecturer Kamarade changed the subject. 
—Where do you think, it is cold now ? 
“In the North Pole. 
Scan hy not at the South Pole ? 
Were Ole! There no one can bear the heat ! 
ON n arie climate to be found ? 
EA gter Poles ! j q 
-Tielt i low many Poles the Earth has then ? 
sit, kamarade ! 


oW does the Earth re ! 
Hp, k a! 15 volve j 
ae the South to the North ! 

p ete 5 the highest mountain in the world ? 


—Kazh ol What is the name of this mountain ? 


-T 
The most im 


Lep. Portant city i : ? 
“NO, no, y in Greece 


that is Budapest. 


M askel out on he Soviet geography started, no one of the high transport officials was 


0 . 
\ ti , . map Donetz basin. One pointed to Norway and Denmark when 
la s show One of the eight wonders of the world—the canal between Baltic and 
the Songp wesPondent discovered the source of the mystery why so often trains 
uth go ` 


to Siberia, and vice-versa. 
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Furthermore, I do not 


Bernard Shaw on Sterilization 

the sterilization of 

flood of 
theatre 

are 


Germany’s move towards b 
the unfit has provoked a world-wide 
comment, “The stormy petrel of the, 
expresses his views in an interview, which 
reproduced below from the Modern Thinker: 


It is probable that sterilization of the unfit will be 
ultimately beneficial to the human race. _But nobody is 
capable of the decisions and judgment involved in the 
practice. The worst people, physically and morally, quite 
commonly have healthy and respectable brothers and 
sisters. To weed out the failures is one thing; to pre- 
vent a child from being procreated lest it should prove 
a failure is another. Only the unfit think it an easy 
matter. 

The real question is whether sterilization is to be 
a legal operation or not. Is it to be made a felony, 
like ahortion? 

Or may potential fathers and mothers have them- 
selves disabled because they wish to enjoy the pleasures 
of sex without their onerous consequences? 

If yes, is the right to be absolute or conditional on 
the parties having brought into the world a certain 
number of children? 

These are interesting and practical questions. 
Chatter about “the unfit” and the benefit of the human 
race is for fools; we know nothing about it. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH. 

I do not know what the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church is towards sterilization, The Church 
is | surprises for people who make what I may call 
Belfast guesses at its tenets. However there are some 
actions of the Church that are open to question. 

A When the music in the Pope’s chapel was supposed 
require the voices of eunuchs, the ri 
pee eure te b Church got round 

 Self-sterilization has b 
$ terilizatic een held to be a pious ri ja- 
tion of original sin by the Church Tate ae 


A yow of chastity i 
p s lizati 
priests take it. y an act of sterilization. ATI 


As to whether I i 

A 3 agree with 
practiced in Germany at the 
ees why Germany? 


Sterilization as it is 
present time, I can only 
3 anoion began the practice. 
aa See gree with” any parctice of 
SELECTIVE BREEDING. 


I think the hum = 
eens an ra i aoe 
when selective breeding sAile me o abing the period 


it will be practiced intelli 
breeders of horses and ca, ti j 

ses and cattle. namong 
sonic readers set the Met. ou hardly let our: 
n e proportion of “screws” to Derby N y te OF 
y our horse-breeders? Do you know wh a ners produced 
our prize cattle are? at rotten milkers. 


However, before we consider th 
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as carefully as you teach them to br Te Cw 
5 ush thei 

wash their ears; and then it will a teeth auf ygether 

consider about playing God Almighty ara uf fhe J 

destiny. 1 huma “In 

io fod the a 
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Modern Chinese Painters, je ye 

“tte educat 


_ Dagny Carter, though a Norwegian by bih. 
is yet a Cosmopolitan ‘ 
the arts and paintings 
latest discourse on Chinese Painting has appeal 
in the columns of the Asta. Connoisseurs will 
greatly enjoy the following extracts from th 
same periodical, which has, as its themes, the se 
old traditions of Asiatic culture and learning: 


In the field of painting, China has a magniftal pg 
heritage from past ages. But for centuries now the 
hand of academic formalism, the tyranny of men 
spoke with authority because of their scholarship 
than from any arlistic superiority, has had its st 
hold on China’s pictorial art. Occasionally during 
five hundred years of China’s artistic decadence 
have come to the fore men like Tai Chin and Tang 
the Ming Dynasty, who in a swift impressionistic 
broken away from the conventional formalism 0 
Tai Chin’s “Breaking Waves and Autumn 
the Freer Gallery, in Washington, 15,4 Wy and sel?) 
of this art, so closely related to ealligrap 7 dief 
full of life and meaning. In the D 
paintings preserved from the Manchu Dynt’ 


D y Lae hibiting this 
also, once in a while, a painting exhibit Gi 7 


vhich is t 
and have keenly studij | “Dane 


of many countries, He | blurs 
| Sarope—th 


style be id 
ay te 


of life. China’s best pictorial art g 4 ccause d dan 
hundred years has been underrate wan gilts W poli 
survival of thousands of paintings Si not 2 Str 
and women of importance and va ording he x 
according to their artistic merit as meoipiell ma 
position of the painter an ie i disappe® yes 
these paintings had been allowe¢ d, there ie 
surely intended that they shouid, Jearl S 
Zemaiped a pictorial art showing d 
heritage. s does 

Today what is needed in Omir 
thing else, is sound critical diss th 


d that o 
work of the amateur an hich will 


courageous independence whia at 

ancient Chinese standards iD as 

just in order to be like t dem 
o 


West has something to give TA allowe 
western methods should noy Chinas 0 
truly great and enduring 17 aw 


The thousands of men 204 e 
‘today can, roughly speaking, The 
or another of four groups- 
of the old-fashioned painters 
decorative scrolls exhibit 
-dexterous skill of the bru “hie 
‘memory and imagination for mk O° 
himself with copying the W 


d art, but more often it is only an 
5 


ymercialize lemen and ladies of leisure. 


. i 
i680 phe gent 


gion t 
1g proposal to America for a 
ce-lover’s tour in India 


f his departure from America 


ankar 
8» dan 


, the eve © 


i He kar proposed to Mr. William Allen 

hy Shan 1 yers tour in India, which has 
fur a ee thé latter and has appeared in 
A ie It contains a brief exposition 
Te UU ' 


niher with the places of origin and performances 
ae Hindu art of dancing : 

“Jn northern India, you go to i uses humb f to 
j the ancient dance unadulterated y B oe 
F p oher foreign influences, Shankar exp aine š n 
1 i» South you find the dance held in greater esteem by 
rei evacated and still close to the great old tradition 
tick is the heart of all Oriental dancing. 

“Dancing has been to India what the cathedral 
aalpures and stained glass windows were to medieval 
Sirope—the most fundamental of educations, Together 
vi the story-tellers, the dance groups (accompanied by 
“st and singing) have taught merchant and peasant 
sof the gods and heroes of antiquity. I believe the 
important dances were once seen throughout all of 
But now they have found refuge in far-flung spots, 
Yating like seeds in 
Much of this 
good and evil. And like the stories and dramas 


nly studied 
tries, He 
1S appeal 
sseurs mil 
3 from th: 
as, the age | 
arning: f eia. 
a magnifica 


now the i 


of men 


Jarship 1a if most enjoys, our Indian dances show the triumph 
J its strag f 6e tighteous approximating a ‘happy ending.’ Still 
- during Be dia are less directly linked with religious 
cadence Ht i È ght. They are closer to the folk dancing 
] Tang Yis id simple farmers, gay ring-around-the-rosy 
istic siela hae ch the whole village joins. But even these 
n of their he ose religious, having undercurrents of gratitude 
n Winds cee ot the rains, or for harvest time.” 

perh esat ripe northern India is so beautiful in a way 


dancing of the Garba in the 


es 3 

u, 7 5 : 
` es legends sue the native region of Gandhi, 
hat pO goes ishna’s boyhood on 
that of 


iy one h e simple villagers choose 
this fie Y to plunge spe E that sense of dreamland so 
$ pasl round A tators mto the spirit of a dance. 
cats? af . sin With long broad-bottomed skirts, the 
Cas 1 Polished pea all the while. Sometimes they 
a 0 iig king Gi turns on their heads. Or keep 
g l0 a the next in the each dancer striking hers against 
it pol in the c circle, n some localities men and 
peat 8 ae Men, eee In others some of the girls 
yeas kd hE circle, to syi p aually a baby lying in the 
Me | es ar ~ ymbolize litt i 
rly is dang’ dicated. ttle Krishna to whom 


ua, are Part oj 


th i f 
villages in e celebration o. 


Katiawar, and near 
the way north from 
in’ varied forms at 
in many other parts 


to Shankar’s native 
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Rajputana, lovers of the dance 
from Surat to visit the world-famed painted caves of 
Ajanta and sculptured temples of Ellora. Shankar took 
great pains to search out poses of the ancient dance art 
in these vast frescoes and chiselled surfaces. Dancing 
was so intimately a part of old India’s religious and every- 


day life that mural paintings like these not only 
the rhythms of 


to their enjoyment. 
painted or carved, is likely to seem excessively adorned 
and chaotic 
static tourist 
of jewelling 
of the thing 
and beauty 
most easily understood by way of the dance. 
As the most warlike of Hindus, the Rajputs naturally 
which sword play enters, One of Shankar’s 
most popular numbers here in America was based on that 
partner in the dance, 


$ and the only music 
was furnished by those extraordinary subtle drums of 


“ important ” perhaps, 

in Udaypur and Jaipur is 
life of Rama, a reincarnation 
to earth to reform the morals 
the way through his own example as a king without 
reproach. It is given in the Ram Lila festivals in the fall. 
The Ramayana, one of the ancient India’s two greatest 
epics, tells the story that the dancers of Rajputna interpret 
so vividly. These dances have some local political mean- 
ing since it is usually the local Big Man, the rajah, or 
perhaps the richest of the local Four Hundred, who. takes 
the role of the perfect king Rama. And you are likely 
to find the most socially prominent woman dancing under 
the halo of Sita, and devoted wife of 
Indian mythology. 

In these cities, and in the fabulously beautiful vale 
of. Kashmir yet further to the north, it is easier than 
elsewhere to see dancing. Yet, owing to thi cheap 
modern demand and the loss of Hindu symbolism due 
to preponderance of Mohammedan influence in the past 
four centuries, this most accessible dancing is also the 
least worthy. These dances by Nautch gitls are usually 
on the same plane as our own cabaret midnight shows. 
The rolling of eyes has its place in making a trayeler’s 
life enjoyable, and there is plenty of attractiveness in hip 
action. But to Shankar and the real searcher for India’s 
ancient tradition the Nautch girls are poor art as they 
are good amusement. One fine thing they do reveal 
however—remarkable movements of the feet and of the 
bell-encircled ankles. 

There is Manipur, a very lovely valley up toward 
the Himalayas and toward Burma in the greatest tea- 
raising region of India. Its dancing is acclaimed as the 
finest in all northern India—not much softness—much 
discipline, powerful movements, masculinity—close 
adherence to the austere non-sensual laws of the pa: 
when dancing was considered given man by the gods, 
divine purposes. ooo 

Since Manipur takes time to reach, it is comf 
know that the Nobel Prize winning Indian Pp 
employs Manipur people in his school some foi 
train from Calcutta. There they te: 
making no concession to modern youth 
slow disciplining of muscles and minds. ~ 

In Puri, pilgrimage centre o: 
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s of the Hindu religious 
he festival in June when 
brother are drawn 
le follower dances 
f each tremendous 
vaguely repeating 
ncestors, he sings 
laugh. Bananas 
ossed by the 
the god. The 


Calcutta, you find faint echoe 


dances of antiquity. During t 
the god Juggernaut and his sister and 
slowly along in huge chariots, a temp 
in front of each image, in the prow 0 
cart. As he moves mechanically, 
gestures that meant great things to his a 
songs that make the crowds of pilgrims 
and Jack-fruit and custard apples are t 
devotees up on the chariot as offerings to 
dancer eats them. He makes you impatient to go south 
past Madras to Tanjore and the Malabar coast where 
Shankar promises you the very finest dancing to be founc 
in India today. 

Tanjore to many an 


American is nothing but the 
| home of cashew nuts. Or the most beautiful of southern 
iy Indian temples—with possible exception of nearby 
| Madura. To Shankar and all dance-loyers it is one of 
the few places where the ancient art of the religious and 
dramatic dance is preserved unadulterated. Not to who- 
ever wishes and not for money, but to those only who 
pass rigid tests of Brahmin blood and of knowledge of the 
old texts the ancient art is passed on. The very stub- 
horn orthodoxy of these southern Brahmins has saved. 
many cultural treasures, including the dance. 

In Tanjore there still exists the institution of the 
deva dasi, the girls dedicated to service to the temple 
god through dancing. Efforts are being made to stop this 
for moral reasons but Shankar discovered their dances to 
be among the loveliest and purest sights in the world. 

But the finest of all classic dancing is found in 
Malabar, that wierdest and least traveled region of all 
India, perhaps the Egyptians’ Land of Ophis, perhaps 
even the land from which came the Queen of Sheba. In 
spite of being the region to which Romans and 
Alexandrian Greeks brought gold to exchange for spices, 
in spite of haying given asylum to Jews and Syrian 
Christians for fifteen or more centuries, and having been 
the part of India first visited by contemporaries of 
Columbus in search of cloves and cinnamon. Malabar 


India. 

“You may not find the comforts and d 
roads of the rest of India here in Malabar,” Uday 
Shankar tells us, “but you will be fully consoled by 


centre of the tent made u 
time before the ae, e TE tiat 
tors and players in the mood 
Specially trained men took 
of the dancers as carefully 
actual dancing began, the 
_ france, immersed completely 
lasted from six in the eveni 
always intense, each dancer 
role so that you felt you w 
struggle between the gods of 
a sight worth going round th 


e world to see.” 


Romain Rolland on Lenin. 
Lenin, more than 


= sense of the real into his theori 
a eories 
knew the treachery of the bourgeois 


artist. In 
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remains the most orthodox, intransigently Hindu part of 


their dancing of the Tandava Nrittya in March or April.” 
When I saw the Shiva or Tandava Nrittya dance in 

Malabar,” Shankar explained, “there were no curtains 

stage effects, no artificial lighting. A huge bonfire ails 


í For a long 
music played, putting specta- 
of the great dramatic dance. 
hours in painting the faces 
as they would vases. When 
dancers | were already in a 
in their roles. The dance 
ng till six in the morning 
and musician playing his 
ere taking part in a vast 
Nature’s forces. That was 


i a Ta 
symbolized the proletarian E E 
no escape in illusion for him, He exe this 

is 


of art. He 
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the hour of decision the lackey 
social order would always be on the 
killers. Lenin, the man of action j 
jlaws of society and its rhythm 

inevitable onward march of Human oa Saw the 
the opinions of Romain Rolland Toe These arg 
the artist and man of action? Thee enin, 
extracts from she Modern Thinker e followin 
further light:on the subject :— cen Will throw 


Ë the ox 
<y EXISth 
side of ting 


Correlated the 


` 


A LENIN AND Totsvo1. 

„Lenin commented on Leon Tolstoi as follows: 

It may seem at the first glance st 
` “pos , . ‘ E 
artificial,” said Lenin, ‘to link the name of Tole and 
that of the Revolution, from which he 7a ein 
turned away. But our Revolution (of 1905) eal 
extremely complicated phenomemon; in the ae ai 
fine of its participants and leaders there were many an 
elements which did not understand what was happen 
and averted themselves from the real historical tass 
posed by the development of events. In this an 
the divergent ideas of Tolstoi are a veritable mirror of 
the contradictory situation in which the historic activity 
of the peasantry of our revolution found itself, The 
originality of Tolstoi and_ his ideas in general expres 


‘justly the varied phases of our revolution in as much a f 


ithey reflect the revolution of the peasant bourgeoise and 
the revolt of the critics of 
denunciation of the violences o 
of the courts, the glaring contrast between the increas 
of riches which go hand in hand with the conauests 1 
civilization and the increase of misery and barbarisa 
which grow with the tortures of the working masses. 
surmounting this we have the preaching of the 
Idiot” for non-resistance to evil by violence...--- 
reflected the hate born from sufera 
desire for a better future, the desire t 
from the past, the immaturity of dreams, 
political education, and the weakness 0! 
desire. These historic economic conditi 


arati Sse - the struggles of the 
paration necessary for the gg of Io a 


masses and their lack of preparation to evil wa 
The Tolstoian doctrine of non-resistance ya defeat of 
most serious of the causes which led to 


revolutionary campaign.” : 
This judgment of Lenin which 
artist of a definite epoch can 1 
masters of other epochs especially ue 
epoch of our 18ih century Franoe i : 
which happened, as professor Daniel Mor 
in his researches of thirty years © ee 
of the French revolution shows. Not 
did Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseat og 
Encyclopedists understand what was ereralds 
of which they were nevertheless t š (not wi 
done nothing more than to translate a 
in a striking form, thanks to the 
eloquence which they owed ato 
profession, the people of their t al of the 
confusedly, the slope over WC 6 
was dragged. But they were far i 
this slope was to lead them and xceptio 
probable that they all (with the © e 
turous Diderot) would have gronn 
19th century Frenchmen did not nt history 
where the entire development i 
its course and set out fatally, re 
For the historian of literatit i 
be to precisely discern that w 
Diderots, and the Voltaires 
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ist) standing. It is the sketch which Lenin _Wuat type of literature might be considered 
of ng ouch waders and comradely frankness drew of a seditious? Would the writings of Tolstoy, Shaw, H. G. | 
ted he we pis brusdu Joved which exposed how Leon Tolstoi Wells, or Gandhi, and other utterances of great souls | 
ae the Pi whom he the lies and the offenses of the social in the cause of peace, be considered seditious literature? | 
ek the rally denounce the face of revolutionary action, which Would they have to be carefully removed from our book- | 
‘L ate “te, but how. ble consequence, protested with fear and shelves if the Bill became an Act of Parliament? Then f 
I nin, we ihe inegulta p o” taking refuge in mysticism which there is a book, possessed by everyone, that is the Bible, | 

Ae an 5 aaa the progress of the sun by denying it. which certainly contains some dangerous passages, such 
toy red 10 polite i as “Do violence to no man.” Surely that ditious 
wishe > History 1s REVOLUTION. é À urely that was seditious 
ER OF S . , 5 3 
NORMAL Orpi Si found in. a ‘smaller’ deeree and apucmucuoues give to soldiers. There is also the Sermon 
This phenomeni f Satine e ho 0” the Mount, which was often found inconvenient during 
a Ine passion in the large majority ot artists who the Great W d full ided b y 
OWS: vith te a abyss which it is necessary to jump, but 2 ar, and was carefully avoide y many 
nge and | ge the pil, the erspective grow dizzy and sever their Church leaders in consequence. Would it once again 
stoi with | who from this 2 reestablish their fragile, shaken ave to be carefully deleted from our Bibles in case the 
evidently legiano, they bend backward out of the wave which whole should be considered seditious literature? These 
was an mii Back, into the “ moral” order, the established @@ important questions which face us and cry out for 
rank and he order which reassures them against that which UF consideration and decision, even now, while we are | 
any soria a seen and which they did not wish to see,— 88 Yet in possession of liberty to discuss such subjects. 
happening f they i e aad ordered life. If the Bill were to become an Act of Parliament, 
al tasks Seekers that the intelligence of a master of action Probably a large number of people would immediately 
Thee ike Lenin, by its exceptional logic, which makes of his awake toy the fact of the loss of their liberty; but now 
ic acis | thought and action not a petrified block, but a fluid at a TE on wiellance: if we are to preserve our 
elf, The | steam, identifies itself with the life of the current epoch CHeTshe reedom. It seems to me that all lovers of 
al expres | ad with its elementary laws. liberty, and all workers in the cause of peace, should 
s much as No one better than Stalin in his Sketches of Lenin, regard EE solemn cuy oa do pinata fis iaei aoa 
geoise and f ts brought to light the singular trait by which Lenin t° EE oe tis measure irom becoming law; for it wo 
ation, the f fitinguished himself, his perpetual contact with the ‘™terfere with _Work for disarmament, peace meetings, 
he comely } tementary forces which manifest themselves in the League of Nations Union work, and all efforts on the 
e increas f Mts. He never ceased to keep in constant contact Patt of those educational bodies which are, working for 
mauests ol mt these forces and nothing was able to make him ‘he abolition of war as a means of setting international 
bale oF his strong confidence in their creative powers. disputes. "H 
sses, AN mois this striking remark made by Lenin during 
he N as ae in which a comrade, who was afraid of 
oe | “AR ane: Sautin pelle that “after the The British in India. 
| wao e normal order ought to b li p» p : ; . 
sto hn ah farcastically retorted: “ E is e AES aD shed Mr. R. Page Arnot in a leading article in 
jack SUPE wh A 2 5 Hy . od) 7 L 
o EN males to be revolutionaries forget that the Midian Forum, a periodical published in London, 
wepe fo And Suliao pi history is the order of Revolution.” the first issue of which has reached us, has dwelt 
olan! f vera] fovea ae This profound faith in the upon the following aspect of the British rule in 
k anal i 0 maven tk ne i as characteristic of Lenin, gave India :— 
“il 1 f 1i ia te channel mee forces and direct their As the cotton industry of Lancashire, the classic 
fet OY Thon of the great Proletarian industry of capitalism, grew and developed, it destroyed 
ail | the ohje atest gift of the 9 eee with its machine-made goods the cotton industry of India, 
lona abe | tng ve of the man of man of action, which is also shattered the old Indian village system and created 
wuss W ei te elemental, nee sane penetrate to its Problems for which capitalism has found no solution. 
rete | heh oats, that he may h its hidden forces, laws ‘Trade followed the flag and the fiag followed trade. 
rbot | feng , Mankind, To paness and direct them for the The expansion of the market developed into the systematic 
‘ail oft | ben 1, Wen, art. If hea this was likewise the exploitation of India, and eighteenth century adventurers 
ran mls ea a accepti lh aa ae of artists have vave way to the modern scientific plunders of India. The 
ts 00 dT m atest practised it.” Teo See: ones have always armed forces of British capitalism secured the market 
happe” iile pE Miuses of it ee eee da Vinci, one of sa dependency and now the rule of the British in India 
tees that o all limes, adopted as his guidin i i 
Th mol nature © Must “ Assin il pted as his guiding rests upon the disarmament of the mass of the population. 
Ty tus the? transmute the nale oneself with the By this means, and by this only, in the last analysis, is 
re espouse S Cat artists on In one’s mind. it possible for the “Sahibs” to hold down with their 
sig of nae the living bene c Leonardos and the relatively small armies the 350 millions of India? 
S nm at its we © llamas ae oF nature. And the The apologists for British rule will declare that this 
8 the = ythm, the ae orrelated the laws of has been a happy century and a-half of progress; that 
erlasti al clan which directs and the British have brought untold blessings to the masses 


n 
gly onward march of humanity. 


ad 
to dress on the introduction of 
ay ate mee of Parliament by 
May be ‘ch has been reproduced 
Ws _ dergoj of great interest to us, 
x meg hardships in the name 
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of India. Each year there is published a report on 
material and moral progress of India, in which 
imperialist propaganda is annually repeated. I 
imperialist propaganda which is taught in th 
both in English schools to the children of th 
working class, itself exploited by the imperi: 
as it is taught in the schools of Bombay, G: 
Madras. In Britain it is like an axi 
tenet of religion to declare 
benefited by the beneficent effc 
are even those in India who sycophantically 
blessings of British rule and’ the e 


_ the 
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aa vorking-class movement, who swell the 
Bain, in the orn campers of imperialism. Already 
i years ago, at the International Socialist Congress, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald pointed to the future eee 
colonies under the beneficent rule of capitalism; n 
reality he was pointing to his own destiny as 60,000 
| Minister of the Labour Government that threw oo 
hid political prisoners into the British gaols in India. andes ’ 
~ the Labour Party, which in 1904 was im favour of “ the 
civilising mission of capitalism,” was able to show. when 
a score of years had passed, that its leaders were the 
agents of imperialism both within the Labour movement 
and for the purpose of oppressing the masses of India. 
Actually the whole propaganda of imperialism is 
f false through and through. The tule of the British for 
Y 150 ycars has brought disaster to India. The whole 
i of their extravagant show of alleged facts and figures 
about beneficent British rule in India is completely over- 
thrown by one significant fact, that in the forty years 
between 1881 and 1921 the expectation of life of the 
average Indian had fallen from round about 30 to a little 
over 23. The increasing misery and poverty that has 
heen the lot of the working class in the European countries 
in the last fifty years has proceeded at a still more rapid 
pace in the degradation and pauperisation of the masses 
of India under British rule. 
, For actually, so far from having a civilising mission, 
= British capitalism in India has been anything but pro- 
gressive in its results. It has allied itself with the 
ruling strata, with the feudal lords, the trading and the 
money-lending bourgeoisie, and thus perpetuates all the 
f pre-capitalist forms of exploitation. 
i The rule of the British has been carried through 
B by force and fraud, and this double method is particularly 
: to be seen in the history of the last fifteen years from 
the declaration of self-government as the “goal” in 1917 
up to the Round Table farce of the last year. The great 
mass movements of reyolt called for the intensive use of 
both methods; thus the movement of 1919 to 1922 was 
met on the one hand by the carrying through of the 
Montague Chelmsford reforms. and on the other hand 
by the massacre of Chilian-Wallah Bagh. Again, the 
movement of 1928 onwards to the present time was met 
both by the promise of Dominion status and the Round 


Table Conferences as well as by tan 


ks, machine-gun: 
j by tank -guns and 
bombing aeroplanes, the imprisonment of scores of 


thousands, the knout and the gallows. 


Dance as a 


a be Spiritual Expression 


day degenerati i 
e are da ay degenerating the youtl 
ee impulse of truth and beauty aie 
oa a e happy as a great nation, until we 
e at as manifestation of Divinity— 
oyr E St. Denis in the Message of the 
E a aying a tribute to the relicious 
ae riental dancing, this ‘itinerant 
eo the Gospel of Beauty’ pleads : ee 
i Dancing is the divine it 
rhythmically, proportionately 
that the dance may attain i 
arts, and may serve humani 
change their emphasis from 
Havelock Ellis says: “Tf 
ef dancing, va have failed d not J 
preme manifestation of physi i a the 
Supreme symbol of spiritual ioe life but also the 


will be built 


longin 
to much of the eed 
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of the world. But as yet the dance 
its own high place among the arts 

Have we not all of us a deep-seated id 
somehow it should be related to Divin; eal of tt 
feel that there is inner relationshi ec Do wenn 
and the artist? We do realize that ae etween th te 
Alter of Beauty, while the priest sery artist serves ay 
Truth, but between these two is a a at the Altar af 
a word. we think of Truth and Berra gulf fixed, T 
Art when we should behold the blendiv’ of Religion od 
the Beauty of Holiness. & of these tigin 

The world is shrinking day by day. It js y 
we became aware of its fuller truth and bea time thay 
our hearts, as well as our minds, be made a and thay 
the timeless wisdom of the eastern half of to respond u 

The Oriental dance has survived because raae 
expression of a great religious consciousness Ta tel 
most highly perfected expression of religion ni | 
form, it reserves conscientious study by the aati 
dancers of today. Because they are a historical tid al 
an ancient inspiration, I feel every young person of todi 
would be wiser and happier for having learned the dance 
of the Orient. I find nothing gives the student the feeling 
of dedication, humility and meditation more quickly thn 
to take part in some of these Eastern dance classics. $ f 
powerful is the religious motivation in the Orient thet | 
even love-dances have a dignity, a reticence and formalized 
beauty that is uplifting. j 

The present love of Oriental color and design i 
I think, traceable to the influence of the higher forms t 
Oriental dancing. And all these fashions and interes | 
seeming externals are symbols of a great spiritual realit “uzhout E 
a changed altitude toward life, a new freedom, 4 hight fait society 
harmony, the prelude to a better understanding o k = of Fas 
Self, of our own people, of foreign peoples, and of | 
imminent Divine in all. 

World Peace needs all the rhythm and, onp 
the dance on its side to triumph over the tinseled por? | 
of war; we need courage, pP 
self-sacrifice to right the wrongs of 
ment. The world is left ill and hungr 
of materialism and crying for spiritua 


ha i 
S Not yet come y | 
D 


fe outset 
«f the move 


The org 
adertaken a 
itz English 
umed, as 
(mantry, the 


Where Stands the U. s. A. 


hot 
. ` iscussig 
While all the great powers u ay 
peace and order can be maintamet i 


~ . , d 

averted, U.S. A. shows great wat a 
the plea of her national Jerene at > see 
from World Events will throw ment race w | 
of her preparations for the Arma ain be a 

apla 

Military spokesmen frequently Coa lee ay 
American unpreparedness an with thos? 9 i 
national defenses as compared bs ay ? eto th 
countries. The following figures May h 
considering: 3 per Wo 
} 
v In 1930, the world spent the & ( 


armaments than in 1913; in ce 
of the United States was 197 pel 
1913 and recent appropriations Wi 
higher. In 1920 the National í 
officers and 47,019 enlisted ™ hro 
Department appropriations carrie 


national guardsmen including 14, 


f 
reseryes have grown from 68, men e 
1929. At present over 140,000 YOUN srsinitt 


college age are enrolled in mie college 
rifle clubs in nearly 400 schoo. ned abot 
The War Department has ass} 
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s é se students. 
i tors to handle these s 

į military kaia. of these units 82,410 cadets, 
joni 


es gn E re enrolled upon a compulsory 
at of me De ihe Committee on Militarism 
af (Statis! C: 
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a perative Movement in Africa : 
‘,¢ held recently under the auspices 
sige iety of Arts, Mr. Strickland, late 
eral Service, has dwelt upon the 
miy Co-operative movement in Africa, 
ktory, USE in the Saciety’s Journal. At 
| giidh has SPB the origin and levelopment 


espond ty tset he traces — 

Ble, | he movement as follows : 

es, w The organization of co-operative societies was first 
in dawe |meraken a century ago in England and in Germany. 
spiritul ffi English movement was slightly the older, and 
| fact and ed, as was natural in an industrial and urban 
1 of today finty, the form of consumers’ shops through which the 
he dances fps wealthy classes of the towns sought to obtain for 
he feeling les the benefits of good quality and moderate 


ickly than 
assics, So 
rient thet 
formalized | 


fiie. Development in Germany was principally among 
fë peny, who endeavoured by group-action to secure 

belter terms the requirements of their agricultural 
mines and to sell their produce at a better price. One 
the most urgent requirements of the farmer was, and 
tiully is, credit; hence the credit society or village 


design is | 
r forms dt | 


al were multiplied 

“oh pee cers aad soon extended to Asia. The 
sly Was there high! ] } z 

th Nira y popular, the peasant 

K n EA Eastern Europe and of Asia being in the hands 


urious moneylenders, whether 


y in consequence of 

seanu d as (failure of crops, live stock 
5 kinds of Co of his own folly and extravagance. 

nd. inf ®-operation were not forgotten, but in 
maladjut » credit Societies predominate. European 
ts bangi Every; „description, good and bad, now 
; and just as the troubles of the European 


© aggravated, and those 


ated, by ind 
and 


of the Asiatic 
ustrial changes and by the 
aime paretice to which these changes 
upset, his oie farmer finds his agricul- 
is child village crafts destroyed, and 
ed by the eee if not his own, completely 
ods, and ng of new markets, the invasion 
W mute subtle reactions of Western 
old pele. He stands puzzled and 
andmarks swept away in a 
clinging with one 
= age home, reaching 
to ply e perilous „delights into 
rative m th My task is to consider 
E Topeang od, which has proved so 
the 4 ten ae Asiatics who follow it 
What Bee o readjust himself in 
Peculi pe the co-operative society 
ar circumstances, 
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aimee a Charter for 


l Reform demands 
to establish a 
and decency in the 
-_ © convicted persons. 
inhuman cruelty to 
Criminal, which many 
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amongst us had the hard lot to experience. i 
The following editorial of The Howard Journal 
will be much appreciated by all philanthropists : 


The need for an International Convention to establish í 
a minimum of humanity and decency in the treatment ; 
of accused and convicted Persons grows more acute and 
more urgent. Rarely does a week pass without our reading 
reports, which we cannot dismiss lightly, of brutal cruelty 
to prisoners, both political and criminal. We all tend to 
exaggerate them or minimise them according to our 
nationality or political views, 

Meanwhile we write in no spirit of self-righteousness. 
Cnly too recently have we been touched on the raw by the 
courteous surprise and pity expressed on the face of a 
Swedish gentleman when in reply to his question we 
said, “ Yes, we do hang people in England. Yes, we had 
hanged a boy of 18 in England last year.” Thus might 
a South Sea Islander, who has learnt better, admit to a 
visitor from a less barbarous country that his tribe was 
still given to cannibalism. 

So it is not open to English people, after the miser- 
able exhibition of delayed trial and savage sentences at 
Meerut, to be superior towards other States which keep 
untried prisoners in custody for long periods. The only 
redeeming feature about Meerut is the drastic revision of 
convictions and sentences by the High Court on appeal, 
and the strong criticism by the Chief Justice of the 
conduct of the prosecution and trial. 

We are not blind to the truth that the state of the 
courts and prisons in any country depends mainly on 
public opinion in the country itself. But an agreed inter- 
national standard would be a pillar of strength to 
enlightened people in all states and would help to raise 
the standards everywhere. It should require that every 
accused person be given public trial with bona-fide Jezal 
representation within six months; that torture and “third 
degree” he abolished together with brutal punishments 
such as the death penalty, flogging and solitary confine- 
ment in dark cells; that prison conditions include proper 
diet, light, heat, ventilation, occupation, letters and visits 
from relatives. It is impossible to elaborte the subject 
here, and it is unnecessary. An excellent basis for such 
a conyention is contained in the Standard Minimum Rules 
of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. 
These Rules have been revised to cover more fully the 
case of the unconvicted prisoner, and as we write they 
are being submitted to the League of Nations. We hope 
that the League of Nations will seize the opportunity 
thus offered and that the Standard Rules may be circulated 
to all States Members with the blessing of the Assembly, 
and that a real effort may be made to secure their 
acceptance in theory and practice. — 

If any Government dare not act justly and humanely 
to its lawbreakers, whether criminal or political, it con- 
fesses to a weakness which will spell disaster. Brute 
force may induce sullen submission, but it makes neither 
honest men nor good citizens. A man may, for fear of 
pain, bow down in the house of Rimmon—he will not 
worship save from that inner compulsion which neve 
comes from fear. 


First Pan-Asiatic Labour Conference in Ceylo: S 
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throughout the country Tor a 
The first Pan-Asiatic Labour 
ession last month in Ceylon. 
Ceylon’ comments : 


organizations _ 
united solidarity. 
Conference held its se 
Jn an editorial the ‘Young 
Labour Conference held a 


successful session this month in Ceylon. Tt was attended 
by Delegates from Japan and India and thus the first 
step has been taken to acquaint Ceylon with the progress 
of Labour ideals in other lands. We trust that the 
inspiration of this session will give a fresh impetus to 
Ceylon Labour movement to be more zealous to its ideals 
and its aims. With the steadying influence of the Pan- 
‘Asiatic Congress the movement in this country oughi to 
develop in securing to the worker in Ceylon benefits 
which his fellow enjoys in other lands. Labour conditions 
jn Asia generally and in Ceylon particularly have not 
received the attention of both the experts and the special 
Committees of the International Labour Office. If the 
movement in Ceylon is to prosper and benefit from the 
conventions set up at the International Labour Office it is 
essential that Ceylon should seck representation at the 
International Labour Conference. For, despite our Labour 
movement, Labour as such has made very little progress 
and the lot of the average worker is both insecure and 
unpromising. Introduction of schemes of social insurance 
has not yet been urged even by the Labour Leaders. 
Associations with outside agencies are of little value unless 
such association brings with it an urge to improve local 
conditions. While we welcome the association of Local 
Labour with other kindred movements in different parts 
of Asia as also with the International Labour Office it is 
imperative that the movement locally should resurrect 
itself from a creepy feeling of respectable complacence. 
If the May Day celebrations which Mr. A. E. Goonesinghe 
organised is an index of his Labour outlook it is a sorry 
reflex of what a great movement should be. The mamoth 
procession and the all-night carnival may be permitted 
both haye their uses. But these two items cannot bring 
any attention to the movement or any recognition to the 
manifold claims of Labour. In this country, Labour i 
unorganised, undisciplined and unhar. al ox 
struggle for the realisati fi RET OE 
RDG. E S on of its undoubted rights. The 
y-Day celebrations afford an opportunity for Lab 
to discipline themselves into diferent Trade Unions, 
e pilin Jom rank, crake schemes 
os $ x put torward concrete pro- 
P Ea Deer wages profit-sharing and aiaia 
lustrial enterprises. In such endeavours lab 

organise itself, receive inspiration f EOM EES 
campaigns of action. It is in these di So in yolan 
in Ceylon must be organised if it e rections that Labour 
ganıseq if it is to become.—instead 


of what it is now a isi 
: a vastly disintegrati 
harbinger of human aoea ee force,—a powerful 


The first Pan-Asiatic 


Belgium’s Fight Against Peace Work 
Belgium is rai 


Raa 5 sing a heavy loan ; 
-construct fortifications ale heavy loan in order to 


ons along her eastern frontiers, so 
3, £ 


Digitized ! ; ; ; 
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that she may prevent invasion 
the sorrowful hours of 1914 
impossible any armed incursion of 8, 
In the face of the Disar ; Ot ber teria 
ace of the Disarmament Confer, Suity | 
is doomed to failure, she pleads a Nee, hig 
done nothing but has simply followe i TAU she Ji 
of her mighty neighbour, France M ee oot 
gives an account of the same in the TU; an Di 
ny 


‘ys 
After a press campaign carried on {f ty; 
Belgian government recently began the r LOT weeks, 1h 
of 1,500,000,000 francs, of which 700 to pate Of a ba 
expected to be used in the construction p lias ay Dewan 
along the Belgian-German frontier. In ah fortificatii yba, Mm! 
loan was covered by the large banks of testes lime te «fies the 
a Technical Council of Fortifications was at nee oe ituted 1 
This Council, presided over by the Minister of Nata hiren Gre 

The Tril 


memment s 


and the re 
and thus 


ny 


Defense himself, has settled in final form the apponim 
ment and use of the funds devoted to insite 


defense of the frontier. ain 
That is what the important papers have sensation /scorius tha 
announced to us, adding that we are menaced by ve Jaxeted by 


that German armaments have actively increased, and hy je no reasor 
if we wish to escape danger we must adopt solely a! fiio should 
absolutely France’s line of action: to fortify by cons} Sir Shadi 
fortifications, armed with the most approved guns, oz | tro Indian 
eastern boundary from Limbourg in Holland to the Crei faa this reco 
Duchy of Luxembourg, in order to join the line of & ff point ou 
fense that France has constructed all along Alsace sifi m fewer 
Lorraine as far as the Swiss line. atthe verdi 

A considerable portion of the Belgian press, Uns Aout of 
paid off by the munitions and armament magna si tee, wl 
as were Roumanian journals for the scandalous SH 
arms works affair. ei 

It is a curious coincidence that simultaneo A anite he 
this campaign, another crusade assuming A ia : 
different character openly appears: the EE = 
the Minister of War of a pill aimed elect tn 
all anti-militaristic work or propangan th ; 
pacifist tendencies will be repressed will ou aa 
would require positive courage to express Pe 
tions, all the more since war resisters a 
punished by several years’ imprisonment | friends % 
rights. It is even said that relatives ME subjected" 
scientious objectors will themselves 2e Fo 
pressive attention. jously ” 
i The defection of Einstein has oe o 
defeatism in the ranks of the peace org, B 
right-wing Socialism, 


j 


which is 


chauvinistic, while the left wing ad Mat 
the members of parliament, 9p a 5 
capped. A White dictatorship tO 
has ruled Belgium for severa Sa 
is certain to become difficult for 
to war. The fight against War eon $2 
on for years, while not lost, OS oan 
runs the danger of disintegrati end, 
peace still echoes the cry ° ui that 
the Austrian author: “I know 
when all will think as I do = ~~ 
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ting of Indian Public Opinion By 
f the EO ie Capitation Tribunal TEF 
i » A Ramaswamy Mudaliar, 
Dewan Bit ie in The Indian Review, 
jm a Meets of the Capitation Tribunal, 
$ ndon to consider army questions 
t Britain and India, as follows: a 
Tribunal did not accept the germon of the 
ment sf India, and have calculated that a nine 
mining would be fair to both the parties. It 
ous that this period of nine months has not been 
ed by either of the contending parties, and there 
‘Jeno reasons assigned by the Tribunal why such a 
should be accepted. 
r Shadi Lal and Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, 
to Indian Judges, of the tribunal have both dissented 
fa this recommendation of the majority of the Tribunal. 
joint out that this very issue has been considered 
fever than five Committees or Commissions, and 
„fe e verdict has been, either expressly or impliedly, 
JE Sur of the shorter period. In 1861, the Tulloch 
“alte, which considered the question of capitation 
adopted, for Purposes of calculation, a period of 414 


$ only f “ = 
ilice held ent mee 


fortifica l y 
rs” Lime the 


Een 
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Jalous 8 


ely vi 
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Bren) the B 
Mas again exami 
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The ques- 

Northbrooke Commis- 

borate calculations, that Com- 

the period of six months as a 

training. The Welby Commission 

s the charges on the basis of six 

spite of the War Office’s claim for 

referred to the fact 

Commission did not 

Marquess of Salisbury 

ointment of a Tribunal 

of training for six 

. Var Office for many vears, 

Point out, several high military 

itchener, Sir Beauchamp 

ir Philip Chetwode, held 

training is adequate in the 

Thdia. The Government of 

d, in their representations 

it takes longer than six 

g of a soldier, they are 

nd ow to take recruits with 

; complete their training in 
requirements. 

Overnment compelled the 

ae Consolidated amount as 

wn basis, and the result 

Which the maiority of 

E dy be necessary, is that, 

O io M the British Govern- 

© paid. In effect, it 

_ on the capita- 

Y, entirely against the 


case of the Government of India. It is 
realize that a claim put 
of India, in the first 
and, alternatively, 


necessary to 
forward by the Government 
instance, for a total exemption, 
for a great reduction in the charges 
—a claim which has been pressed for over sixty vears 
by military authorities and by Viceroys and in a series 
of dispaiches from the Government of India—has been 
found to be completely baseless by the majority of the 
Tribunal. The entire claim of India, so far as the 
capitation charges are concerned, has been dismissed by 
the three Judges. And this is the decision over which 
the Indian Legislature has been asked to enthuse itself. 


Christian Missions and the White Paper 

The White Paper proposals haye given rise 
to misapprehensions in the minds of some 
Christians in India. The editor of The National 
Christian Council Review rightly observes : 


It would appear, from statements that have found 
their way into the public press, that there is uneasiness 
in certain Christian circles lest, in the event of the White 
Paper proposals coming into effect, the safety of the Ark 
of the Covenant in India may be endangered. That is 
a fear we do not share, and for these reasons. We cannot 
believe that under swaraj India will depart from her tradi- 
tional religious hospitality, a tradition that has done much 
to establish her good name with the outside world, Poli- 
tical changes are not necessarily religious revulsions. 
Christianity can no longer be regarded as an alien Faith, 
for the Church of Jesus Christ has been long domiciled 
within the Indian realm, and all good citizens are mindful 
of the services she has rendered. None now will gainsay 
her right to remain, and few will question her claim to’ 
practise the faith she holds. The fortunes of Christian: 
Missions are the fortunes of the Christian Church in 
India. By common resolve the great principle of réligious 
liberty is to be upheld in the future State, and we who 
bear the Christian name have no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of that resolve. There is the further considera- 
tion, that Christianity is not the only self-propagating 
religion in India that claims a fair field and no fayour 
for its ministry: Islam, Sikhism and Hinduism, in some 
of its aggressive forms, make the same claim. It is, 
therefore, to the interest of all to stand by the doctrine 
of religious equality, and this in itself is a safeguard 
against discrimination. Then it is well to remember tha 
Christianity has achieved some of its greatest triumphs | 
Native States, where the powers that be have been either 
Hindu or Muslim. These are all re-assuring things: bi 
beyond them lies the genius of Christianity itself. | 
the grace of perseverance. It depends neither on the 
frowns nor the fayours of governments, although it - 
sensitive to both; it stands for the indefeasible rie 
the human spirit to worship God as consci nce 
and, while it fully recognizes the right of the 
lay down and administer laws for good o 
mon weal, which it gladly obeys, it reserve: to 
right of private judgment when reli jus. and 
arise; it will always respect thi alot 
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i i i „s have its own Way, but 
recognizes that it cannot always n wa 

hed difficulties arise and defeat threatens it will not 
abandon the field. The best safe-guard for Christian 


Missions is Christianity itself, humbly and loyally lived. 


How to Save European Civilization 


M. Julien Benda, a leading French critic, 
asks ip a paper in The Aryan $ ath : How 
Civilization ? He 


are we to save the European 
himself answers : 
By restoring, 
ition, amongst the studen 
‘of intellectual function an 


notably amongst the younger genera- 
ts, the feeling of this universalism 
d of cosmopolitanism of mina. 


For that, it is especially necessary, as I have pointed out 
in my Discours a la Nation Europeenne, to raise the pro- 
, duct of the intellect above that of the feelings, the works 
„of science and philosophy above those of pure literature; 
because the intellect is universalistic while the feclings 
are much less so; because the value of a scientific work 
exists, or for the most part tends to exist, independently 
of individual genius and of the language in which it is 
written, whereas the work of the man of letters is, so 
to speak, indissolubly linked to this vehicle; because the 
work of the intellect is translatable whereas that of the 
man of letters is not, or is at any rate very far from being 
so to the same extent. We must restore to credit such 
phrases as Renan’s: “All those things which make up 
literary taste, charm, poetry, amusement, may be clothed 
in local form; but science, like the mind, is uniaue.” 
This return to the honouring of the mind in so far as 
it is universal, overlooking any particularities which it 
may offer, will be difficult, if I am to judge by the fact 
that the best brains, those apparently most eager to rebuild 
Enropean civilization, appear to be refractory, even 1n- 
consciously refractory, so deeply have they absorbed the 
doctrine of the nationalization of mind. A little while 
ago, I was reading some pages of a French savant, whom 
1 had believed completely exempt from this influence, the 
demented Charles Pfister, Dean of the Faculty of Stras- 
nae: ale profesor, having just indicated the excellent 
rO nag : ae oe sayants had recently produced 
ine pry or sace, considered it his duty to express 
i at France would not allow her neighbours 
a ea 
e duty” o Sach 

bourg and of the een eee. of Stras- 
guard on the Rhine.” But what, I ask alien awit 
“ monopolising” doing here? iva ae ue m idea of 
Rhine”? The learned societies, wheth 25 pate 
German, have the duty of mounti er French or 
and, from the moment that good z guard Oe Gea aai 
the history of Alsace, a E _Works are composed on 
worry whether they be the woi Fy of science need not 
In the same way, while on a I renchmen or Germans. 
ecture tour in Scotland 


a year ago, I heard a prof iversi 
burgh, during a NN Pete ee CaaS 


me the primordi 
) al con- 
of European civilization. x 


Food and Drink in Ancient India 


In a thesis in Man j 
n 7 
ani N writes rah India Prof. Joges 
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In the time of Kautilya me 
of daily diet. Fresh fish was ap 0 
meet the demand, and dried bah a insuffi 
smoked, was consumed. Certain bi perhaps salted Wy 
cock, parrot and maina were held sa, Tds such as 
hen, Brahminy duck were erlie and gone 
curious to note that Kautilya a 12 


at and fish 


accuse Ue 
lya gon seat Ht 


having resemblance with the elephant, horse’ Seacning, | 
ot Killed (n/t gi 
» Not very far off the ‘onal fol. Fe) admini 


quadrupeds, 


mrigapasu 
gives a list of these, which belong 
The King had flock of sheep and go: 
and herds of cattle and buffaloes. 


were hunted aft 


come as guests (I. 100). Visnu Purana (II, 15) | 
us that if one feeds Brahmans on the day of Srat |! 
with beef, the souls of deceased parents remain satisi | 
for eleven months. Kautilya refers to the custom av. 
and the ceremony of Vrisotsarga, letting loose an a 
Sraddha, had its origin in this old precept. The fii 
of a sacrificial post and the offering of four extra cal 
show what the intention was. Manu (II. 267) enit 
the feeding on the day of Sraddha of Brahmans with med | 
and offering them some intoxicating drink, and persis | 


the killing of birds and quadrupeds for the performs f T 
of sacrifice and the eating of meat if the animal has! te follo 
offered to a god. Female animals were never permis Pn e g 
and one would naturally select a sound animal, Tw ofa 
goat was usually the pasu, the sacrificial animal, and? f: 
was Krisnasara, which is a goat. The fotloy 
ss eae 
e Domi 
Prison Reform =| ne | 
Mr. Pankajkumar Mukherjee, M- A,B ate 
among others, the following ater Ret | Cada 
reform of prisons in India in The Calcutta i 
For the sake of rehabilitation or socialt 
prisoners ought not to be kept absolutely F social h 
People with an intellectual ability a e D 
ought to be allowed to come in the prison 
with their inmates. Because the prison 
get an opportunity to think that he is ann 
be trained to think that society will Bi 
if he only reforms himself. Means A 
through legislation by which the erimun 
sort of mental degeneracy. ociety, as 
is to be moulded so as to guide a” 
cominals like the diseased perso" 
hospital. al 
Regarding the aim of the penal Ho 
Almaraj, President of the Supren 
Defence and Prevention in Mexico pu 
penal treatment is not intimidation 
The Indian 


tion and re-adaptation. 
be framed upon the said 
The compulsory system © 
an derak to the realization of 
he link of compulsion in J 
by two A Jn the first plact 
muneration may be introducet, 
the system of allotment of 195) the 
may be enforced to do away, with 
work. Two benefits are derive 
ment for work to the prisone": 


the new 


and so an jnitiative to work would 
; system. They would get a 


m in prison-life which they 
- and to ear 
york al 


apt when they would come back to society. 
a y ” means of socialization is the system of 
able, pa | 2 : 

aD pe of De rk in prisons. i 
tt oan ft aa ais he put forth from the financial 
ang H gaents “The prisoners might contribute to the 
Fae tole by maintaining themselves. In the 


| ++ ration b 
f | administra py jt has been ascertained that the 
0 


system ins himself out of the remuneration he 
: In England there exists no legal pro- 
The system of re- 
garal gi pa the prison authorities determine the 
cent of the different prisoners. Se Sey à System 
Figlirect payment, Èe. once a sum is credited in the 
ti Jin» of the prisoner, he will receive that for good. The 
lilian Penal Code has made it obligatory to pay the 
tenes, The Penal Code of U. S. S. R. goes even 
r than the new Italian Code by giving prisoners 
ihl to sue the state for sums due to them. Now 
ten be suggested that Indian Penal Law ought to re- 
tue this system of payment in both the financial 
sl psychological aspects. The “system of payment. is 
ited to he made obligatory instead of dependise on 
tims of the authorities in charge. 


The Military Burden on India 
f lie following occurs in an article by Mr. F.G. 
YOST 1 Cs. (Retdo in The ` Hindusthan 


BTID : 


The followi 
Capes figures shew the percentage incidence 
“th the D ‘penditire upon net revenue in Great Britain 


i i ominions: 


- ce G 
C bear a burden 
hat of ea teat Britain and ten times 
è tala. which has no land frontiers 
as risen fr ritish Navy. Her expenditure 

om £20 millions before the War 


Pat the 
heel o present day. India has ‘heen called 
ne British Empire. 
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, the S he Mysore Economic 

ns: ttire has | 
Ji . 

th People of Ka sptionally generous and 
es of min es Under its surface 
$ aaral wealth which await the 


persistent tap 
It has within its 
ne and gold, iron, manganese 

c ae deposits are common 
aterial for d 
Por z cement an 
N ae factory has just been 
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which are and can be advantageously dammed both for 
irrigation and the generation of power, we have the 
aighest water-fall in the world at Gersoppa which has yet 
to be harnessed for the service of the Karnatakas. Large 
sums of money have already been invested by the enter- 
prising Government of Mysore in the construction of huge 
reservoirs of water and hydro-electric schemes which will 
considerably help the industrialization of that part of the 
country. 

_ ¥arnatak is exceedingly rich in forest wealth. Its 
virgin forests are among the largest in extent in India 
and are a great source of wealth. Not only they are great 
for constructional and cabinet timbers, bamboos and 
pulpwoods they contain, they are of immense importance 
in supplying fuel, in the absence of coal. The trees, that 
are of greater economic yalue, are those that give the 
world the famous sandal and eucalyptus oils. Mysore 
Rosewood, Ebony, Red Sandal and Cedar and Kanara 
Teak are famous and have won for themselves places in 
the timber markets of India. 

Karnatak with an ideal climate and rich soil offers 
to the farmer the widest choice of industry. The whole 
field of agricultural endeavour is open to him. There 
is practically no species of commercial crop, not to 
speak of food grains and oilseeds, that cannot be grown 
to perfection either under natural conditions or through 
irrigation. Cotton of good staple is being grown on the 
black soil of Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur Districts. 
The sandy soil of coast districts produces tobacco. The 
sugarcane cultivation is rapidly extending particularly in 
Mysore, where the development of irrigation is a big 
feature of its agricultural progress. Mysore and Mercara 
coffee has been famous and is largely exported with 
Nilgiri tea to foreign countries. The possibilities of 
extending the cultivation of fruit trees are amply demon- 
strated by an European planter who owns an extensive 


orchard near Bangalore and grows a variety of the 
choicest fruits, including seedless oranges, apples and 
grape fruits. Cocoanut is extensively grown mainly in 
the coast districts and the Western Ghats produce such 
rare spices as arecanuts, cardamoms, pepper and 
cinnamon for the markets of the world. The insignificant 
cashewnut of Kanara of which Mangalore has now a 


profitable export trade with America, has shown te 
Karnatakas what wealth Karnatak can draw from the 
more prosperous nations of the world by the export of a 
part of its surplus produce either raw or manufactured. 
if only necessary enterprise and capital are forthcoming. 


Rural Welfare Work 


Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerji, M. A, has 
given us a useful scheme of rural welfare work 
for Bengal in The Bengal Co-operative Journal. 
He says : x 

The three great lines of attack should be Disease, 
Debt, and Illiteracy, the three great scourges that ravage  * 
the countryside and take so much toll of the strength 
and efficiency of the peasantry. : E 
; If a Rural Welfare League could be immediately 
started under non-official auspices as a central body in 


in these police-ridden times, every organizatio: 
practically be still-born. i 
This League might utilize the c 
the colleges and the schools, the distric 
cipalities, and the village union boa 
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ernor as Patron and the 
and the District Magis- 
Il have its own offices 


e His Excellency the Gov 
Commissioner | 
but it wi 


well hav 
Rural Development 
{rates as Vice-Patrons; 


and its own executive. bs EI 
Government might at once employ a few hu 


University men to popularize the ideas of rural galiar 
in definite areas: they might easily act as Coyerame 
supervisors over non-official rural welfare activity. . 
Thana by thana, to combat the triple evils of Disease. 
Debt and Illiteracy, should be immediately started— A 
(a) Health-Centres, which would do intensive heatth 
propaganda work in villages under their control. a 
(b) Debt Conciliation Committees, which would work 
incessantly to ease the strain between debtors and creditors, 
ae ze Schools, which would trein 


(c) New Type Villag ; y 
villagers in the art of self-help and give them ideas about 
arketing to begin 


co-operative farming and co-operative m 
with. TE ; - 

All these three organizations should be organically 
inter-connected and worked by a co-ordinate group o 
workers. 3 i 

The work is big enough to arrest the attention and 
engage the energies of various classes of people—lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, school-masters, businessmen, farmers 
and traders. 

The health-centre workers might requisition ‘the 
vices of honorary physicians and persons of both sexes 
trained in first-aid and nursing; cultured women who have 
taken lessons in maternity questions might open maternity 
welfare centres in this line of activity. 

Elementary lessons in sanitation and hygiene, about 
healthy food and drink might easily be given by the health 
workers. 

Magic lantern lectures with illustrative slides suitable 
to village needs and interests accompanied with practical 
demonstrations as to how to keep village homes including 
the kitchens and bathing ghats clean, how to drain off 
oh anplis accumulation of water, how to deal with 
_ garbage and refuse might be a prominent feature of this 
work, 

A te M palten of disease would be left to the hos- 
p arar ispensaries; the prevention of disease bv the 
imbibing of cleanly habits would be the objective. 

The Debt-Conciliation Committees might hav ri 

o 01 g e a repre- 
sentative personnel comprising landlords 
g landlords and tenants, 
Ree snares and debtors; the object would be to arrange 
a sliding scale of debt-payment b S We z 

t 2 y easy instalments, t 

avoid the necessity of 7 s es 

ay protracted and r 

sive legal proceedings, to make an end þ pauls ee 

tion, of fancy rates of interest This arol negotia 
3 est. fhis is a matter in which 


patriotic Jawyers might easil a 
a A r y be useful and settle matters 


Women Doctors and Matern 
$ : in Bombay 

_ Women doctors have play : 
art in maternity work ip ee Mrs 


M. D. (Lond.), writes i 3 7 
Medical Association : in The Journal of 


a 


ity Work 
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usiness 
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article in the Cue AORA ve 
of a new medical department i 
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dical Service. Inspired by thi i 

edical Service. y this art i 

gent that the only way of Haine aoe iedee 
relief on the right b So E A 
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would be to bring thoroughly 
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competent experienced wom 

With this object in view ee Europe 
the public with the help of a Pana 
Shapurji Bengalee. Meantime in Tea 
gentleman, Mr. Pestonji Hormasji 
with an offer to build a hospital for wo 

by women only. _In the same year then to h manag] 6 
Grant Medical College and the Bomba authorities oti 
approached to open their doors to wa University Wey ogs 2 
status as men. In the same year My aen on the san, |) 
England in order to secure the services 


‘lem, 
1883 a 


of a sui 


medical woman to inaugurate this scheme T ae 
recommendations of Dr. Garnett Anderson hou is of Si 
to persuade Dr. Pechey to come to India Mi ad s 
arrived in Bombay in 1883. In 1884, a teen en have 
pensary for women was opened in Church Gas ba res ol 
and also a small temporary hospital for wom I ages and dl 
Khetwady. At the same time another woman doctor fea ilied 


Charlotte Ellaby was brought from England to act a 
junior officer to Miss Pechey. In 1886 the present Jats] 
Suleman Dispensary was opened and in the same year te 2 
Cama and Albless Hospital buildings were completed sif, Then aga 
the patients were transferred here from Khetwady. {Champaran 
In the year 1883 the Grant Medical College tej Piliers © 
started training non-matriculated women and granted ce dut 
lificates after a three years’ course of study. The tapa with Hi 
women to take this certificate were a Parsi lady Maf 
Malbari and an Anglo-Indian Miss Bradly. Miss Bret I 
gid a lares amoun of york amongst the poor and 4 The follo 
a hospita aer own for women. ki 
he et matriculated woman to take diploma ole The tent! 
course of study was # tion in | 
r at the Cama i 5 
as a second physician. J second re i F 
Freny Cama was the first Indian woman t Be 
same diploma with honours, and worked ue 4 
at the Cama Hospital for about two years OF « 
the number of matriculated women 1 a 
to ten in the year 1889. Most of these wo 
their examination and obtaining diploma, d soon 2 


Walke 


: Ts dwifery all 
selves solely to the practice of Midway Some of ! 
the confidence of their women pall of us here: 


: = sl 0 
are still with us now known to most 


Popular Religion in Bihar 
About popular religion i 

Chandra Mitra, M. A» B. Ly m 

Journal of the Mythic Sociely P 


In Bihar the Barham 
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worship of ict 
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question so that what has been achieved in one country 
to save their victims may not be made null and void 
merely by crossing the borders of one country into another. 
It is obvious that this will offer those who ply this in- 
famous trade an easy and painless opening for merely 
shifting the scene of their activity. (4) The need for the 
removal of the licensed brothel which is the cause that 
keeps this trade in a flourishing condition and makes un- 
numbered victims of its greed, miserable and degraded, 
we must all work for a speedy removal of this horrible 
criminaÌ institution from every self-respecting country till 
it will be completely wiped off the face of the earth. 
We are sure that the opportunity that the League offers 
for international discussion and enquiry into this question 
will day by day offer new solutions for the removal of 
this evil. 


Printing as a Profession 

Mr. A. Gilbert, Printing Specialist, writes in 
Careers : 

Printing offers a large scope to the young man with 
small capital to start for himself, he is required to see 
the needs of various phases of business and to be able 
lo produce printing that is compelling, attractive and use- 
ful and yet peculiar to the subjects it is applied to. 

This is a study in itself and calls for an appreciation 
of type faces, paper, inks and colour of cover papers, etc., 
and these qualities can only be obtained by experience 
plus a natural ability to get that experience quickly. 

The best office to learn in is one that covers most 
branches of printing and thereby offers more scope to 
obtain a general knowledge of the business. 

Tt should always be borne in mind that print is a 
necessily and callings that fall in that category are the 
first to benefit by- increased trade and the last to be in- 
fluenced by depression. 


Smelting—a Dying Indigenous Industry 

K. C. P. summarzies a valuable paper by Dr. 
F G. Percival on Smelting, one of our indigenous 
industries in The Mayurbhanj Gaxette. Dr. Percival 
writes : 

“At various times within the last ten years, I have 
seen furnaces in the Feudatory States of Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjhar and Bonai and also in the Singbhum District, 
but none of them is in operation within seventy miles of 

3 ur. 

a Industry is still in full activity in the more 
remote parts of the Feudatory States of Orissa, and I have 
recently obtained photographs of smelters at Gonua in 
Bonai State, and also at Jodapaint in Keonjhar State, E 
near the iron ore proper of Joda, owned, but not 
mined, .by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., both places bei 
about 100 miles from Jamshedpur.” R 

Dr. Percival then quotes from the Geological Surv 
of India a passage regarding the beliefs of smelt 
in Garhwal (U. P.) who are locally known as | 
They are “regarded as belonging to an upper 
the low caste doms. They regard as the founde: 
caste one Kaliya lohar, who is supposed to hav 
the Pandavas with their fighting weapons, and 
propitiated with an offer of five pie of char 

But at Jodapaint in Keonjhar State th 
Kamars and locally known as Pentis. “ 
be of a higher origin than th 

“Joda village i 


of Keonjhar on 
water from the 
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Johanne: 


Indians abroad Directory 1934 been realized fully in this country. 7 and Nar 
: a ee Ae Nii S.A some books on this subject in Guia tees ol their 
We: must heartily congratulate Mr. S. A. English but they are not quite at, Hindi we) Gandhi 


Waiz, compiler and editor of the Indians Abroad = Sa tha (inimah z complete, 
ee tor the second edition Srviie excellent COUSS ihe Gujrati book of Mahatma Gand 
production. In this edition figures and other i 
details concerning Indians overseas have been 
brought up-to-date and new chapters have been 
added. As a reference book on the subject it is 
unique. and indispensable for every newspaper 
office and also for those. who are interested in the 
problems of Indians outside India. Merchants 
who want to have trade connections with their 
compatriots abroad will, find -this book very 
useful. It is priced at Rupees five and can be 
had of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
Sohrab House, 235 Hornby Road Fort, Bombay. 
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Wanted a bigger history of the Satyagraha 
Movement in South Africa 


The importance of the Satyagraha movement 
that was carried on in South Africa by Mahatma 
Gandhi and. his followers in 1906-1914 has not 
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esburg that had given Valiamma, Was an ex-indentured Indian and when he (the 
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| Simple-minded in faith, she had brave man replied “What does it matter” 
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ommunity would gain but _ she 
hat it was iaken up with unbounded enthusiasm 
wri simply ople—went to jail, came out of it a 

meetin a few days died. It was 
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ia two lovely youths hardly out 
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The late Soorzai, with his wife and child, 
Soorzai was one of the Strike victims. 
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The 78rd birthday of Poet Tagore was cele i 
brated by Rabindranath Dramatic and Litean $ 
Club, Karachi, on 13th May. This annual erent 
is looked forward to as a festival of song, He 
mirth and merriment. The cup on mui 
competition for girls was won by Miss ye 
Jagasia, who is seen im this picture Wi he 
trophy. ‘This little child of 12 yeas of oei 
already won for herself the appreciation © aol 
directors and critics _ by her excellent acting, | 
singing in her maiden picture, 47 pe st 
which is now running. Miss Vishin! 
has been gifted with a most melodiot at 
and has acquired considerabie s; 3 
technique of Indian classical singine 


Miss Vishini Japasia 
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A Glimpse of the J apanese Woman 
onder whether there is in the world any 
piron like the Japanese woman who values 
r il ; che marries into more than the one 
ne pith; so faithful to her husband; so 
e to her parents and so devoted to her 
‘ire, Not only in the feudal age but even 
a present there are many weaker sex who 
almly commit suicide to save their family honour. 
They do not do it for their personal fame, but 
for the honour of their family. 
A Japanese woman is trained to keep 
Wuse, Nevertheless in case her labour 
tof her family is required, she dares to under- 
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very hard and dangerous, is almost confined 
to women. . 

Physically, therefore, a Japanese woman ix 
nearly equal to man. Let us now turn to their 
cultural achievements. Contrary to what foreign- 
ers would believe, Japanese women showed a 
great deal of cultural achievements more than 


Costume of a well-to-do class lady of the Fujiwara 
era going to pay homage to a shrine 

1,000 years ago. At that time those who under- 
took secretarial work at the Imperial Court were 
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| - mostly women. They recorded what the Emperors 
and some of those 


i4 had done or said in privacy, 
heritages of the Japanese 


the so-called “Okuni Kabuki” 
corner-stone of the present UK laid i 
Japan. In the same period the nok il | 
world who had appears NO oma 

i PEATE ON the sto 


| records are precious ] 
nation as “Inner Court Tidings”. Furthermore 12 the 
#3 in some period of our history composition of In art and literature Japanes Ds 
one syllables strated, from long time pasta an pee iene 
st, their talents, ™™ 


poem of thirty 
important accomplishments 
of the women. Men and women of that age al 
exchanged their poems, and the women in cout 
were invariably poets. A great deal of the 
diaries, fictions and jottings written in the 
course of this period have been transmitted to 
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e histories of all - l wonder, | rer theo 
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a es as the “ ad writte pf i 3 hav 
So much for literature, se Bion of Genji”. n at paent Japanese v í ie 
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“Fishermen” by Utamaro (1754-1806) ; 
asterpicce of the artist and represents women fishing ear 
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social intercourse between Arab and Jew is very 
limited, in the rural : districts there is much give 
and take between them. Iu 1929, when they were 
called on in the name of their religion to attack 
the: Jews—who had allegedly destroyed the 
Mosque of Omar—they refused, dissuaded Arabs 
from more distant villages from joining in the 
attack, gave themselves up to Jewish neighbours 
as hostages or helped them in other ways. 


In 1921 the Sheikh Abu Kishik had directed 
a strong attack against Petach Tikvah, one of the 
largest and oldest Jewish colonies, for which he 
was later sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
At the intercession of the Jews, he was set free 
after swearing that he would thenceforth live at 
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opposition, but those who were purchasah An 
raising, their _ price and the e le kept 
maintained their position. In the past tei 
Jews have been relying on the economie b 9 
they have brought to the country, rei nefits L 
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ee [AM is the brightest jewel studded once a festival and a triumphal march through 
forced hy Fi the centre of South East Asia. neighbouring capitals.. There is no doubt 
I of te Rich in natural resources, it extends that in the pre-Buddhistie period India’s 


over an area of more than two lakhs influence upon and quota to Siam in the fields 
of square miles, one thousand miles in length of culture and. religion have been remarkable, 
ul four hundred miles in breadth at its traces of which are to be found in that 
mikst point, and with a coast line of one beautiful country even at the present day. 
thousand three hundred miles of very great 
miitine importance. According to the latest 
mes, it has a population of over eleven 
uillions, which draws a comparison with that 
ithe State of Hyderabad. Ninety-eight 
i cent of the population is Buddhist in 
J} gion, Isl m claiming about five lakhs and 
| ‘Mstianity — only fifty thousands. The 
| | tnological basis of the population is very 
a e analyse, India’s quota to the 
| fo ogital amalgam of Siam is clear and 
[Mesiandable The Mongolian impress is 
thle from the large number of Chinese 
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frescoes of Angkor Wat in Cambodia, the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries witnessed 
great commotion all over South East Asia 
and in the process succeeded in bringing about 
a certain amount of religious toleration. I 
have seen the idols of Rama and Sita in the 
Buddhist temples of Ayudhia and a complete 
scencrio of Ramayana and Mahabharata 
enriching the beauty of the Temple-palace of 
the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok. No doubt 
the latter dates to comparatively recent times, 
but it is hard to determine the age when this 
“fusion” of Buddhism and Hinduism was 
wrought as is evidenced from the remains at 
Ayudhia. In any case, the point is clear that 
the Buddhist period is rich in historical 
associations between the Mother Country and 
Siam. While Buddhism in the Mother Country 
is reduced to very minor dimensions, it is 
thriving in the “colony” as the state religion 
professed by almost the entire population. 
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and the present period since the establishne! nome 
of Bangkok as capital. Three dynasties roll f temitory 
at Ayudhia and it was during this period tif pablo 
foreign contact with the country wis By. 
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conversion of the king and the people of 88 Asin A 
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ing Prajadhipok. en ee 
f the throne are officially known 

z 
ae were first brought into 
e under King Mongkut. In fact, 
pecs of extraterritoriality were first 
d ing his regime. But it is King 
kron who became the most famous 
of the Chakri dynasty. It was in 
hat an all-round progress in the life 
d the work of government was 
fist witnessed. Feudalism was gradually done 
way with ; debt slavery was abolished ; the 
inliial system was reformed; education of 
ihe people was improved ; railway construction 
ms definitely planned; the army and the 
efficient modern 
and gambling were 
ought under control. But it was during his 
rgime also that the last clippings of the 
territory of Siam were effected by France. 
The blockade of Bangkok in 1885 was but a 
welude to the cession to France of the feudal 
eee of Cambodia in 1905. Today 
mbodia is of the French 
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remarkable for the modernization of the life 
and government of Siam. 

The reign of King Projadhipok, the present 
sovereign, will go down to history as the most 
outstanding example of oriental absolute 
monarchy giving place to popular control 
without any bloodshed. I will deal with it in 
a further article. 


SIAMESE Lire, Art AND ARCHITECTURE 


It is in the field of arts and crafts that 
Siam occupies a unique place in the Orient. 
The artistic genius of the nation refuses to be 
suppressed, despite change of dynasties and a 
long series of alien impacts. Their pastoral 
life is a guarantee that the artistic genius of 
the people does not show signs of decay. 


` Something to remind us of the Venetian 
gondola. A river scene in Siam. 


Unsophisticated, more or less law-abiding, 
under the wholesome influence of the religion 
of the land; simple in their wants; vastly 
traditional in their beliefs, the Siamese pride 
themselves in their native habits and customs. 

The principles of Buddhist religion per- 
meate the life and work of the Siamese race. 
The spiritual genius of a race in any part of 
the world is reflected in their festivals, and in 
this direction Siam has unique record. It 
would be obviously impossible to catalogue all 
the Siamese festivals, which reveal the daily life 
of the people, but the following list cannot 
be ignored : 

The Wishakha Buja commemorates the 
birth, inspiration and death of Lord Buddha, 
all the three of which events occurred on the 
fifteenth of the waxing of the full moon of the 
sixth lunar month, = 
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The Khao Purim Pansa and Ok Pansa 
festivals mark the beginning and the end of 
the Buddhist lent, during the rainy season. 

The Thot Kathin in which the entire nation, 
including royalty, takes part during October, 
when monastic robes are presented to the 
Bhikkus for the ensuing year. The Royal 
processions by land and water during the 
festival afford us real glimpses of Old Siam. 

The Phrabad (is it prabhat 2) pilgrimage to 
the sacred footprints in important shrines all 
over Siam is an equally important festival. 

The Magha festival in February is the 
festival of All Saints in Buddhism. 

Lot Ching Chah, or Swing Festival, takes 
place on the 7th and 9th of the waxing of the 
second Siamese lunar month. It is a Brahmin 
ceremony and apparantly a harvest festival. 

The Raek Na which commemorates the 
ploughing festival, takes place in May and 
marks the commencement of the ploughing of 
the fields. ‘This is also a Brahmin rite, and is 
one of the oldest religious ceremonies 
existent in the country, 

The tonsure and cremation are also con- 
ducted largely in accordance with Brahminical 
rites, The tonsure is in the fourth month and 
cremations take place in the dry weather. 

4 The Krut Thai marks the new year in the 
Siamese lunar calendar and April 1st is the 
beginning of the Siamese official year, while 
Chakri day on the 6th April commemorates 
the accession of the present dynasty. 

a e n India these festivals and 
legion of Baroni cay bring memories of the 
: i ies which the home country 
indulge San year after year. The most amazin 
thing is the almost punctilious adherence b 
the Siamese people of dal Gages aie 
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the cities of the Country which 
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variegation in beauty and beauty in vatieontia i> ne by tl 

But it is in Bangkok that one witness in al 
a plethora of artichecural gems, Tile ron 
over a large part of the world, but never m niie i 
I more dazzled than when I went through te | iddhism 
amazing series of edifices Comprising ttf rhat struc! 
Royal Palace in Bangkok. Tt is impossible tfm 
describe all the buildings in this stately group, 
but emphasis on the following is needed, 

The Grand Palace of Bangkok is actul 
a walled town covering an area of overt peteithe c 
square mile. In this group of buildings t fiad actu 
following deserve mention: the Wat Pin fn, wher 
Keo, the Royal Chapel, Dusit Waha Pras led me t 
Amarindr Vinichi and Chakri balls serv Xy compu 
as halls of audience. Dusit Maha Prasulif At it iya 
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mese architecture jt 
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ae + Hon Hag f 
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Dusit Maha Prasad is a stone 
by Rama Khamheng, King of 
used as the coronation stone Be il after t 
seat. The Chakri palace 15 desig i in 
plans of a British architect ani l 
style of Italian Renaissance ial gop 
opinion, disturbs the architec A 
of Siam. „ige 520 
The Wat Phra Keo, othon 
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Buddha and. Sri Ratana 
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collection of buildings ¢V°? = grand 
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Built in 1785 after Bare ital 
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Bangkok temples, even though we cannot 
detain ourselves with a full description of the 
same. The Wat Phra Jetubon was built in 
1793 by King Rama I and contains several 
of the statues collected from the ruined city of 
Ayudhia. The Wat Sudat was projected by 
King Rama I and completed during the reign 
of(Rama III and renovated by King Chulalong- 
Kyon. The most conspicuous feature of this 
building is” its double roof, something unique 
in Siamese architecture. The Wat Arun 
supplies the most significant landmark in 
Bańgkok in the shape of its high tower, 


Siamese girl guides on Parade. Part of the popular 
rejoicings in Bangkok after the revolution. 


measuring seventy-four metres, which com- 
mands a panoramic view of the entire city 
and the harbour. The Wat Benchamabopitr 
is the most recent construction in Bangkok 
during the regime of King Chulalongkron,,. 
built with choice materials, including Italian 
marble and Chinese glazed tiles, and represents. 
the beauties of modern Siamese architecture.. 
On the whole, Siam offers the visitor a. 
plethora of artistic gems. ‘Though the exterior - 
suggests affinity with Chinese modes of 
construction, the interior and the entire spi it. 
of these edifices bear ample te timony to t le: 
inspiration which India has lent to Siam. ai 
A few more of the pe 
Siamese race must be 
courtesan flou 
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easily heard of in other countries. The 
Siamese women are uniformly Eton-cropped. 
The unwary visitor may unwittingly jump to 
the conclusion that this method of adjusting 
the coiffure is due to modern Western influ- 
ences. Thisis notso. The story goes that 
during the Siamese-Burman wars of the middle 
ages, the people of Siam felt it necessary to 
draft their women folk also into battalions 
for service on the western front. Partly to 
cover up this fact and make the Siamese 
amazons Icok like men soldiers and partly for 
the sake of efficiency they had their ladies’ 
hair dressed up into the “Eton-crop.” Samson 
Agonistes would have wailed at this vandalism, 
especially when the plaids of the fair sex was 
concerned. But today this historical accident 
has been sedulously perpetuated. I believe 
there is some truth in this story. It is for the 
following reason. ‘The average Siamese dress 
both for ladies and gentlemen is almost 
identical, but for the fact that the ladies’ 
blouse betrays their sex. They uniformly turn 
up their modest Dhottar through their thighs 
and fasten it up at the back, in the same 
manner in which the Indian peasant does. 
Of course, the influence of the West. is 
being gradually felt in Siam at the present 
day. The “three-piece suit” which made 
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the modern western “flapper” 


is today is gradually catching the va 3l 
of the unsophisticated Siamese TAgiNAtioy 


yesterday. The Boy Scout and the ait 1 
movement of the recent times has a Guide 
to ihis growing modern tendencies + adie 
Even Her Majesty Queen Rambi Siam, 
the seal of approval upon ES 


; modern teng 
in the sartorial sequences of Siam 
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infiuence of the Palace upon feminine fag 
in Siam has been recognized to be suprene | 
And there is a feeling that’ Siam is my 
attempting to achieve what Japan has achieved 
during the past sixty years. Whatever the 
import of these tendencies may be, the fie 
remains that it isa most picturesque scene 
which the civilian population present when 
they march past during any national ceremony 
or festival. 

With a rich historical past, with potenti 
vatural resources, with the artistic genius fi 
sedulously preserved, Siam is bound to come f 
to the forefront of Asiatic States withing f 
measurable distance of time. The reign a | 
the present King is very important smc : 
was during the past two years that 2 
“revolution” has remarkably changed th 
format of the Siamese structure. 
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latest British History of India 
ondemns Separate Communal 
Hlecforates 
Indian students of political literature are 
f macof the condemnation and criticism of 
| spate communal electorates to be found in 
te Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the Report 
f die Indian Central Committee and other 
| Gcal publications—in spite of which, how- 
f they continue to find favour with the 
lieueraey. In fact, the White Paper has 
Mposeda larger variety of separate elec- 
- aoe te basis of the British Government's 
f twere Dr NN than those which exist now 
bta work N ae of A R herefore, the fact 
Tash a a a ustory, written by two 
lo: and published by Macmillan 
last, points out the evils of 
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early disappearance. 
interesting to find Mr. 
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like a virtue, have also helped 
politico-religious struggle. ; 
grave disadvantage of the communal electorate is 
that an alteration in the parties can only occur - 
through wholesale proselytism or through differences 
in the birth-rate. And both sides are stirred to 
new missionary enterprise, when the reward is not 
only a soul but also a permanent 
addition to one’s voting strength. The activities 
of the Arya Samaj amongst the poor Muslims and 


to embitter the 
A further and very 


the various Mohammedan bodies amongst the 
lower caste Hindus, have aroused the- greatest 
bitterness. The politicians get all the support 


they need from an irresponsible press, while ill- 
feeling amongst the educated classes is kept alive 
by scurrilities like the Rangila Rasul. 

We do not know whether the authors 
intend to suggest that nepotism is a failing 
peculiar to Indians, or that the community to 
which the writer of Rangila Rasul belonged 
was alone responsible for scurrilities, or that 
the Indian Press has a monopoly of irres- 
ponsibility. But otherwise on the whole 
Messrs. Thompson and Garratt are quite fair 
and just in their criticism of separate com- 
munal electorates. at 

The passage quoted above may, however, 
produce in the reader’s mind the wrong 
impression that the demand for separate 
electorates originated with the Muslims. We 
have repeatedly shown that it did not originate 
with them. This has been shown in Major 
B. D. Basw’s India Under the British Crown 
also, from which a few sentences are quoted 
below.: í i 

A deputation of the Mahomedan leaders, there- 

fore, waited on the Viceroy on the Ist October 
under the leadership of the Aga Khan. e 
deputation . pointed out that the * positi 
Moslems “should be commensurate not meré 
with theit numerical strength but also with th 
political importance and the value of the coni 
tion which they made to the defence of the Empire. 
It also claimed provision for the election of 
Mehomedagi by special Mahomedan electorate, 


4 
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After quoting from and commenting on 
Lord Minto’s reply to the deputation, the 


author writes : 

The late Maulana Mohamed Ali said in the 
course of his Indian National Congress Presidential 
‘Address that this Mahomedan deputation was “a 
command performance,” which means that the 
deputation was got up at the suggestion of the 
authorities. This statement appears to be confirmed 
by the following passage in Morley’s Recollections, 
vol. li, p. 325: n 

“7 wont follow you again into our Mahometan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once 
more that it was your early speech about their 
extra claims that first started the M. (Mahometan) 
hare.” 

Other corroborative evidence, and that too 
from official publications, is also available. 
For example, the following passages are to 
be found in the Report of the Indian 
Central Committee, published by the Govern- 
ment of India: 


“58. It was at the time of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms that the claim for communal electorates 
T vanes by the dures inspired by 
certain  offiztals. talies ours. Ed, M. R 
P. 113. : a 

Again : 

“66. It is often said that we must 

it, said that st adhere to 
the promise made by Lord Minto’s Government to 
the Muhammadan Deputation that waited on him 
in 1907-8. We will not bring forward the fact, 
which is now established beyon ddoubt, that there 
was no spontaneous demand by the Muslims at 
that time for separate electorates, but it was only 
put forward by them at the instigation of a 
official whose name is now well known.” P. 117 i 


These twi ages ar 
ie ie Wo passages are taken from the 
emorandum by the Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair 
Chairman of the Indian Central Committee a 
a C 


Hindu, the Hon. Raja Nawab Ali Khan 
member of the Committee —a Mussalman a 
d 


the Hon. Sardar Bah i 
Jon. Sarde ahadur Shivdey Si 
oer member of the Committee—a ae 
i ae is no criticism or contradiction of ie 
st ars in these passages either in i 
he keport of the Indi 
. . ae : 4 
a a pe Minutes of Dissent a 
nt members, Muslim and 
) non-Musli 
Bn the ey pet 6 be no doe 
of the separ. 
i € eparate i 
electorate can rightly claim British e 
2 age. 


T PA 
‘Terrorism in Bengal is fhe Same 


As Ever” 


te . : 

ie oe a p Bengal is ae poe Br 

z > eae gist OL a conversati oO ein? 

sentative of The Times of ithe yan i eee 
Ñ: 


PHA OER REE ENV CHAD ROD BEN1934 
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Stevens, District Magist 

5 iS aan rate of Mi 

sailed yesterday by the Mantes Midn 

holiday. On seve 
Mr. Stevens remarki ‘ 

; AV Gh 

ihe terrorists is all talk, tela leaders 

ice. He scemed to surget Ut ing 

Government was the only means that a a 

terrorism. : ans of Ditin done 
“How do you find Midnapore now 9 5 dorg 

people sobered down ? Has terrorism ah ; 

of aes 2” inquired the Times ien ON sens 

No, not a bit. It is the samen 
replied Mr. Stevens.—United Press aS before 


wou. 


(i 
(Londo 


Perhaps the opinions of Mr Stev 
represent the opinions of British offical j Ta 
non-officials in Bengal and in India in ; saii e 
If the “leaders” could turn gs sanl ] pi 

| ; Successfyl 
detectives and bring all terrorists, bound han] Compu 
and foot, to the police, perhaps that in the | Succes: 
opinion—and that alone—could have “cut ice” } 4 
But then that would imply that the executive | y ae 
and the police were sinecurists and thatthe Fre 
f d Agr 


people were able by themselves to tackle ite | sicatio 
most difficult job and were, therefore, fti | suecos 


self-rule. As, however, in the official viem > fee unix 
the people of India, including their leaders, } asucces 
have no capacity for and are not fit ft | ken y 
self-rule, it is no wonder that no achievement | titinals 


. . i . 
relating to terrorism, that can “ont much ie) determin 


stands to their credit. 
Mr. Stevens “seemed to suggest that a | 


strong Government was the only means 0 
terrorism.” The districts 0 Hitle 
peen practiclll | sate h 
. and latter | 


Astrig 
Depend 


under Martial Law for years; S |a 
Darjeeling, too, has been under i Mee o 
liberties of the people, particula oreatlt 
younger generation, have bee peng b 
curtailed. In fact the whole Hae eth 
been under the operation of panie A farts 
legislation for years. ‘The poses mur! | Vis, 
with intent to murder and a aleea The, 
has been made a capital offence, © ve D lighe 
some men accused of such offent™ i Gorm | Bei 


executed. 
ment. But what is ? tI 
were defned as that Governmel, a 
succeed in eradicating terrorism) 
arguing in a circle, and there as : 
andae dard of gove 
And erhaps, tO . 
Messrs. Bene al we i f 
that “Government of the peek’ ronge" ti 
and by the people” was the $ tion 
purpose! Would the presc® py 


Perhaps this is no 
Jf ‘strong 
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NOTES 


pore, aa allowing passage satisfy Mr. Stevens 
monks | inthe oe his views ? 

A pd me Enay to tule India is ; the way 
cue v “The O l is by stern reprisals, and, 
pa rientals ae strong force. They would understand 
tting 1 when needed, a hundred leading Congress-wallahs 

5 Org f a US ed and they were made hostages for 
Have | vas me of British subjects. For each brutal 
OWN Siu, tion the next Congress name on the list 
a i be shot, and. £0 on.’—Saturday Review. 
28 Lefora i TEA) 34, 

tin (London), May 12, 13 

Stevens ‘ The prescription combines the qualities of 
cials and J snialty, simplicity and futility, though it is 
1 gener) | ted on false assumptions. 
uceessfil ; 
md h) | Compulsory Educafion Nof a 

RA ; I 
in ther | Success in U. P. 
(fee | m cite S 6 

cutie’ | According to the British assistant director 
executive | ifpublic instruction in the United Provinces 
{that the f Agra and Oudh, “compulsory primary 
ackle the ducation for boys in U. P. does not appear 
tiga tsueess.” But the system of compulsory 
a free universal elementary education has been 
a 7 te Ss in all free countries where it has 
opens n worked under the direction of its 
ie utionals, who wanted it to succeed and were 


a | 
auch ie termined to make it a success. 


Austrian Independence and 
pendence 


t thata 
means ° 
stricte 0 
practical 


Hitler and y A 
k itler and Mussolini, it has been officially 
indepen- 


, have decid 


5 } o Austris 
it, JM Hi ee of course, her depen- 
y of i, dictators f and Mussolini. But if the 
7 S 
genl i end ati all Out, on whom must she 
engal M Mlerendeng 9 whom must she be 
meget | $ i 


a of quills f if 
0) purl 
v 

are 
d ‘ 


be Reg 
ave = Search ë 
' Gove t lepurtmen state of Visya-Bharati is 
ene | Santinik a Rabindranath Tagore’s 
a would etan. It carries on researche 
‘ol! be fht pants to do anise cu rom 
ip URE ul, Papas SO under the guidance 
efi” i > andit Vidhus IRA Se 
nots S sekhar Sastri. He 
mengi PRAC ae classical Sanskrit, 
“yor Westy ; n philosophy, Pali, 
ie at i fo Some cuiptare of the Zoroastrians 
op of Self ihe wi and Tibetan. He 
A i Outhoo tte old a Pth and accuracy of 
Indo] and og be of pandits and the 
bran Sts, Sealy for research of 
dist ches’ aS q ceived his training 
guished nskritic learning under 


pandits of his time in 
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Benares, and having carried on research work 
or years with such European colleagues as 
Dr. Winternitz of Prague, Dr. Sylvain Leyi of 
Paris, Dr. Sten Konow of Norway, Dr. Lesny 
of Prague and Drs. Carlo Formici and Giuseppe 
Tucci of Rome, etc. He is a Sastri of the Panjab 
University. Besides possessing an accurate know- 
ledge of Sanskrit literature in general, he has made 
a special study of Mimansa, Vedanta, Vedas, Pali, 
Prakrit, Buddhism, Jainism, and Philology. 

His knowledge of the Avesta enables him to 
undertake and guide comparative studies relating 
to the Indian and Iranian branches of the Indo- 
European family. Much Indian literature is extant 
in Tibetan and Chinese in translations into those 
languages. In some cases, where the originals 
existed in India, Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri was 
able tocompare them with the translaticns and 
discovered various readings, and where the 
originals had been lost here, he could re-translate 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions into Sanskrit, 
because of his possession of the knowledge of 
Tibetan and Chinese. His knowledge of English, 
French and German enables him to acquaint 
himself with the researches made by English, 
American, French and German Indologists. He 
has initiated and trained students from different 
parts of the country in Tibeto-Sanskrit studies. 
In addition to Indian students he has had 
students from Ceylon, Burma, China, Japan, 
Mongolia and Germany. Students under his 
personal guidance have obtained the Ph. D. 
degree and the Premchand Roychand Studentship 
of the Calcutta University. 

The depth, accuracy and extent of his scholar- 
ship haye been recognized by the Universities of 
Calcutta, Dacca, Benares, AUahabad, Agra, 
Panjab, etc, by their making him an examiner in 
the highest examinations in such subjects as Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Linguistics, 
Indian philosophy, Indian vernaculars, ete. He is 
the author or editor of many books known to 
savants, and has contributed many original papers 
in English, Hindi and Bengali to different journals 
of high standing and commemorative volumes in 
India and abroad. F 

As the new session of Visva-bharati begins 
this month, it is to be hoped that research 
students will join the Research Institute in time. 
Only a few students can be taken. Pandit 
Vidhusekhar Sastri, having been in Benares for 
years as a pupil of great pandits, can speak 
Sanskrit with correct pronunciation fluently; so 
even those adyanced students of Sanskrit who 
cannot speak and understand Bengali, Hindi or 
English, but can speak and understand Sanskrit, 
can profit by his instruction and guidance. ii 


Lady Tafa Memorial Trust 
Scholarships 


The Trustees of the Lady Tata “Memorial 
announced the award of the following scholar- 


er 
È Bood with special refere: 
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ships for the year 1934-35 on the 18th June 


last on the occasion of the third anniversary 
of the death of Lady Tata. 


Indian Scholarships k 

Indian Scholarships of the value of Rs. 150 
per month each for scientific investigations having 
a bearing on the alleviation of human suffering. 

1 Mr. Har Dayal Srivastava, M. Se. , 

To study Anatomy and Life-history of Helminth 
Parasites of Man and Animals, under the direction 
of Prof. D. R. Bhattacharya, D. Sc., Ph. D., and 
Dr. H. R. Mehra, M. Se., Ph. D., Department of 
Zoology, University of Allahabad, (Second year's 
award). , A 

9. Mr. Sudhendu Kumar Ganguli, M. B. 

To study Chemotherapy of Anti-malarial Drugs, 
under the direction of Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, M.A., 
M.D., J.M.S., Professor of Pharmacology, School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, (Second year’s award). 

3. Mr. Nirode Chandra Datta, M.Sc., A.LI.Sc., 

To study the role of Tin in Nutrition and the 
Effect of Body of Mineral Contamination of food- 
stuffs during cooking and storage, under the 
direction of Prof. V. Subrahmanyan, D.Sc., Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. (Second year’s award). 

4. Dr. M. V. Radhakvishnarao, M.B., B.S. 

To conduct clinical and pathological investigation 
of Decompensated Portal Cirrhosis and allied 
diseases, under the direction of Prof. T. S. Tiramurti, 
M.B.C.M., Department of Pathology, Andhra 
University. (Second year’s award). 

5. Mr. Madhab Chandra Nath, M.Se. 

To carry out Chemical and Biological Analyses 
of Proteins of Indian Foodstuffs under the direc- 
tion of Dr. K. P. Basu, D.Se., Bio-chemist, Dacca 
University. ea 

6. Mr. Aima Ram Rajavanshi, M. Sc. 

Researches into Actinotherapy in the Prevention 
of Metabolic Diseases nites the direction of 
Prof, N. R. Dhar, D.Sc, FLC., LES, Chemistr 
Department, ‘Allahabad University. ie mt 

r Mr. Pas nehar Das ‘Kochhar,’ M. Se. 

o conduct Syntheses Phasnaasloni 
studies of aes Cees oloical 
oup, under the direction of Prof. S.S. Bh Oras 

‘Se., Department of Chemistry, and one 
H. Rai MA MD) MR OP ooo D. 
Pharmacology, Banjab University., ” 0550r of 

r. Samant Kesha aN 

To elucidate a a M. Se. 
mnde the direction of Prof. 1. M. l 

ALD. 2 VA E, n, D.Sc. 

Manclester aont of Chemistry, University ee 

. Mr. Kedar N i j 

Lo synthesize a pan MSc. z 

poa properties, R Hiraet a ee 

RO: a. D.Sc. i rection of Dr. 

ty, ear Institute ES Po Chemis 

i t Yr. 2 ore. 

M Se, ceo Venkanna Srinivasa Rao, 
To study the Protei ; 

Chemical and BE AES Indian Foodstuffs 
of ee Subrahmanyan, Door ee dirce- 
10-chemist: : » C, Depari 
Bangalore. ty, Indian ` Institute of R 


_ Foreign Scholarshi 
International Scholarships cf yes valu £400 
annum each for research in dees f 

nce to leucaemias. sere 
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Of the eight scholarships 


foreigners, two of the recipients arde] f fruth 
nationality, two Danish, one i of British f rabili 
German, and one Russian. Tench, in | © Out 
| Commun 

Acceptance or Rejection 9 valne 50 
The British Government haye n A 
the people of India or any oranin A a 
organizations representing them to say Gi j E ] 
the White Paper or the Communal Decisi A ane 
acceptable to them. On the conten oe A i i 
J) ey Ben 


Die-hard 
proposals 
} them, ma 
| mü-ndi: 

Jf, be 
minded I 
“ihe Britis 
te Con 


profess to believe that these two. interrelate] 
things have the approval of the vast majority 
of Indians. Hence the importance of ite 
Indian people or of any sections of then 
expressing disapproval of the White Paper | 
including the Communal Decision lies mainly 
in contradicting this British official profession 
of belief and in possibly convincing the foreign 
public that the British assumption is wrong 
Congressmen and the Liberals have all alou 
condemned the White Paper and the Communal 
Decision. The Hindu Mahasabha has com | 
demned the Communal Decision and to some 


extent the White Paper also. The communal : tl 
view is the preponderant one in the Moslim ‘ i $ 
community. The Communal Decision 1 paS 
acceptable to the majority of Mussalmans T [Tie i 
are communalists, if not also to many Nul A | edis k 
Mussalmans. The only fault they find E bi shor 
is that it has not given them all that UY ia ia 
wanted. want improvements a SA 


They +e thereby 
White Paper, as if more power ‘ad 
transferred from British to Indian noth 
will not be a transfer to the Hindu Mpa 
who have been reduced to t whic 
minority, but to a majority ° 
Mussalmans will form the ME 
Indian group. 

Taking the Indian people 
correct to say that the White 
the Communal Decision, 15 not 
the majority of politically 
nothing can be said of other 
or the other. But such is n I the 
propaganda and the power 5 t0 
Government and news agenclé n 
truth from being convey? 
abroad, that most probably * ai 
including the British public S 
exactly the opposite 106° o op 
opinion. Still we must ? 8 


1 
as a whore i 


aper 
Pat i ta 


igiti S j tion Chennai and eGangotri 
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~ India and abroad to the best of 
leq h pe truth” 

Brith | jun ability, tion of the White Paper and the 
y tyy f Our re Bion can have no practical 
(onmunal «British action is concerned. Of 
palue 50 127 a unthinkable or unimaginable or 

et Cee rejection of these abomina- 

t askel ape Fence British action. But what 
ition op gf ons ma) sbable—nay, almost certain—is that 
Whether B British ministry will give effect to 
i i Fae they are: only, owing to the British 
ee a ord compaign against the White Paper 
atone, { apposils, more safe-guards may be added to 
pe { Pa Pine them still more reactionary and 

it D | nifodimn and anti-democratic than they are. 
> Paper f Ti believing that the majority of politically- 
“mainly #uuded Indians are against the White Paper, 
rofession | Ue British Government dropped it along with 


foreign f ùe Communal Decision, no true Indian 
wrong | Nationalist, whatever his religious persuasion 
ll alow }itpolitieal creed, would shed a tear for it. 
mmml JM that India’s political condition is at 


1as cor fient satisfactory; but it would be 
to some f MS under the White Paper constitution. 

munalist if the majority of politically-minded 
Muslim lians Supported the White Paper, that would 


ision i / MY Sir Samuel Hoare with a weapon to 
wms Wo ft Me. Winston Churchill, and to save the 
ational Ja te Paper from the ouslaughts of the latter 
with tp lis fellow die-hards. But we do not want 
hat m | sitination to be saved. So just as os 
ai | Hot We ; Z 

; in int to help Mr. Winston Churchill 


) gang, so w i 
hands, É f uel Hoare SO we do not want to help Sir 
| are and his caravan. 


= 


B= 


Ring Committee on 


the Whi 
Dee: ‘er and Communal 


Por Co j 

enience of reference he emio- 
Se e Congress Working 
the policy of the 
i f White Paper 
Clow . ‘Ommunal Decision is 


Paper proposals and 

Working Committee 

ne lows :— 

ndia )2Y expresses the will 
all” 7228 been more or less 

prott of the Gudian political parties 

YBress, tow 


Congress foal, if it does 
ards it. ‘The only satis- 


- who dared, if need be, to be in the minority 
ae 


of opinion” on the 
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factory alternative to the White Paper is a constitu-- 


tion drawn up by a Constituent elected: 
on the basis of adult 
pos ible with power, if necessary, to important 
mino1ies to have their representatives elected 
exclusively by electors belonging to such minorities. 

The White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award 
must lapse automatically. Among other things, 
it will be the duty of the Constituent Assembly to- 
determine the method of representation of important 
minorities and make provision for otherwise safe- 
guarding their interests. 

Since, however, the different communities in the 
country are sharply divided on the question of the 
Communal Award, it is necessary to define the 
Congress attitude towards it. The Congress claims 
to represent equally all communities composing 
the Indian nation and, therefore, in view of the 
division of opinion, can neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award as long as the division of 
opinion exists. 

At the same time it is necessary to re-declare 
the policy of the Congress on the communal’ 
question. No solution that is not purely national! 
can be propounded by the Congress. But the 
Congress is pledged to accept any solution which, 
though falling short of the national view-point, is 
agrecd to by all parties concerned and conversely 
to reject any solution which is not agreed to by 
any of the said parties. 

Judged by the national standard, the Communal’ 
Award is wholly unsatisfactory, besides being open 
to serious objections on other grounds. It is, 
however, obvious that the only way to prevent 
the untoward consequences of the Communal 
Award is to explore ways and means for arriving- 
at an agreed solution and not by an appeal on 
this essentially domestic question to the British 
Government or any outside authority.” 


Assembly 


Neither Accepting Nor 
Rejecting Evil 


When Abraham Lincoln became president 
of the United States of America, he became- 
theoretically the supreme representative of the 
slave-holding Southern States of the Union as 
well as of the anti-slavery Northern States. 
But, because the States were “sharply divided 
on the question of” slavery, did he say, “in 
view of the division of opinion,” that he “can 
neither accept nor reject” slavery ? Did he 
neither try nor un-try to liberate the slaves ?° 
History tells that he struck a blow and freed 
the slaves. No cause espoused by anyone — 


of one with Truth and Right on his side, 
ever failed. 
When Pandit Iswar Chand 


was convinced that child-wido 
married, did he say, 


suffrage or as near it as- 


essentially, eyen if only 
i 
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` child-widows should neither be married nor 


remain unmarried ? 

When Mahatma Gandhi was convinced 
that untouchability was an evil, did he say, 
“n view of the division of opinion” among 
Hindus, Harijans should be allowed neither 
to enter nor to not-enter the temples, neither 
to use nor to un-use public roads, schools, 
wells, ete.? Did he refuse either to drink or 
to not-drink a cup of water offered by a 
Harijan ? 


These are not, of course, cases parailel 
to the Congress neither accepting nor rejecting 
the Communal Decision. We mention them 
only to remind the public that on numerous 
memorable occasions sitting on the fence has 
not made for the progress of humanity. 
There is this much of resemblance between 
slavery and the Communal Decision that, as 
the United States of America could not 
possibly have remained united and become 
and remained really free if slavery had not been 
destroyed, so India cannot possibly become and 
remain ted and cannot possibly become 
and remain free unless the Communal Decision 
is upset. That decision is not only the result 
but would also be, if not unsettled, the cause 
of the perpetuation of our slavery. ‘hat 
decision is objectionable not merely because 
it gives Hindus less seats than they are entitled 
to on the basis of population or any other 
basis, but also because it is anti-national, anti- 
democratic, makes for the disruption and 
disintegration instead of the unification and 
solidarity of the communities and classes 
inhabiting India. 

_ Wherefore, Congress as a national organiza- 
tion ought to condemn and reject this ‘whol, 
anti-national decision in unequiv r 1 
even at the risk of havi Reece te formas, 

> SK ot having a smaller number 
of Hindu, Muslim, Christian Sikl : 
adherents. In the lon eee Other 
tbut- “sitet. adheren g run it 1S not number 
which tells, ce to right principles 


We hope, therefore, when Congress meets 


next at Bombay, the i 
or rejection of the Berita ee ptnce 
allowed to be brought forward for ae’ 
tion. We are rather hazy about ae 
Constituent Assembly and are not aeeues 
to wait for it. And, may we add ae set 
A 9 at an 


sidera- 


partially, national- 
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constitution cannot be expected 
ri i ae ae EC a I 
Constituent Assembly which js prob AN vp He ; 
formed in par by separate election of Y toby | ee 
representatives. Mino wile 
Mae ste 


We know the Working Committe ‘a 
Congress has neither the pow © ofthe f coms 


ers Nor the ihe Sil! 


responsibilities of the Conor Bs, 

I Sei? outa gress. So we h wndidat 
not blame it for not makine a defnite É mmber 
pronouncement on the Communal Den ii anj 

: died 

The Congress Working Commiftee’s tay < 
Resolution J sabines 
We do not know whether the Work aa 
Committee of the Congress refrained fro | ee 


: DAEA Parer . oe} Indians 
accepting or rejecting the Communal Decision | 


because of its lack of power to do so. Bit 
the main reason which appears to have weigh f: 
with them is that if they condemned the 
decision outright, Muslim Congressmen woul | 
have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hens 
to give them a chance, the Working Commit 
have adopted a non-committal attitude. We 
shall be glad if this attitude helps National 
Muslim candidates for the Assembly. Ba oy 
will it 2 In any case, the Nationalist Muslie 
should feel grateful to the W 5 
for the friendly gesture made towar® 
by temporarily shelving principle- eill 
Had the Working Committee rejet a 
Communal Decision outright, e ie 
Muslim candidates weet. 
electors (all Mussalmans, mosily 


is ric orters 0. K 
nalist variety, and supp fain Cone | 4 


ally 
But i 
è not as 
tntality 
macom 
jistion 


Decision), “Do not vote for À 


men, for Congress has not Pe n spit 
rejected the Communal Decisi Eo 
of the Working Committee ae 
and non-rejection of the decisi ‘ely M 
list Muslim candidates may, om 
their constituencies, “Do ne 
Congressmen, for Congress Frue t 
the Communal Decision. ose w 
not rejected it either. puth of US 
definitely with us are agen 
much practical and effective 

these two probable exno™ 
constituencies on the Dae 
Muslim candidates for the +" 


Nevertheless, we § al Ta An 
the appeals of Mr- E 
u 


and other Nationalist N = 
responded to by Mus ims 
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pers of Muslims become loyal a The opinion expressed by the Working 
froin | ue nove Congress and Nesom Muslim ommittee on the White Paper is unambigu- 
bly top | nien OT seed in entering the Assembly., ous and expressed in language free from 
minori le of the Nationalist group in the vehemence. In the abstract, a constitution 
‘the ster? soislative Assembly depends on drawn up by a Constituent Assembly would be 
ee ofthe f oming A of the Nationalist Muslim a satisfactory alternative to the White Paper 
Nor the A ite Si to some extent. If they can out- constitution. Bat as we have already said, 
0 We dh oniidate Commanalist Muslim M. L. A’s— we have no clear idea of what that Assembly 
a definite i N the Muslim and non-Mustim would be and when and by whom it would 
cision, iM Wutionalist M. L. A.’s combined can be convened, nor how its decisions would be 
, iy outnumber any other elected groups given effect to. a: 
e's i C ara vanie be some definite and > The words, “with power, if necessary, to 
i Bile proof of the true fact that Nationalists important minorities to have their representa- 
Workin. at the majority of politically-minded tives [to the Constituent Assembly] elected 
ned fn f plins, even according to the voters’ rolls exclusively by electors belonging to such 
Decision gepted by the bureaucracy, and that therefore minorities,” seem somewhat ominous as con- 
so. Bu \itionlist condemnation of the White Paper ceding to important minorities exclusive 
e weighed | pally practically entire India’s condemnation. separate election of representatives to the: 
mned the} Bot if the Nationalist group in the Assembly Constituent Assembly as a right. From this 
en woll fy, wtas large as Congressmen of the Swarajist Concession, would not the embodiment in the 
a watility anticipate, the Working Committee’s constitution itself (to be framed by the Con- 
a ie etal vaifityde ou the i communal stituent Assembly) of the right of separate: 
n pe prove Fruitless. Phere are election legislatures follow naturally as a 
by a Beets i hy ile W orking Committee’s corollary ? I£ minorities can have the right” 
Massy ete aby expediency may not of DE ; election of their representatives 
Committe / 1 ee ca advantage. The Hindu to the Constituent Assembly, why can they 


"og 78 ped already warned the 
ee ant eo oe the Communal Decision 
bil bin K c y „them, the Mahasabha 
aa S lotward its own candidates to 
Hindus, and Mr. 
emocratic Swaraj 
a had agreed to cease to be 
a and to join the Congress on 
© rejeta T pat the Communal Decision 
4 it would ie ow that it has not been 
ng Open to both the Maha- 


ards them 


= 


ejected the 
ymmunal 
told thet 


one ee Swaraj Parties 
1 hab ah. C®Bdidates. “Te Gs not yet 
for ¥ ey Would x y 
f 0, and d do. Should they 
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r we ationalists it 
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ese two parties may, 


ce at as 
; OM Ommitteg i as the Congress 
Decision ha not accepted the 
«Ndidates acy need not set up 
Who ave n the charitable princi- 


Not definitely against 


G di “m. ut if h 
Candida i they do set up 
Person tes, there will be no iar 


Staunch Nationalists, 


not have such a “right” as regards legislatures ? 
Does the Congress or does it not hold joint 
electorates and joint elections as essential 
features of a Vationalistic constitution ? 


“The White Paper lapsing, the Communal 


Award must lapse automatically.” 

Not necessarily. For, it is only with 
regard to the Communal Decision that Sir 
Samuel Hoare, cross-examined by Sir N. N. 
Sirear, said that “Government had said their 
last word” ; that is to say, though other parts of 
the White Paper might be altered, the Com- 
munal Decision was a “settled fact? Of 
course, in politics there is no settled fact—other- 
settled facts have been unsettled. But the- 
unsettling has required long and strenuous 
and immense struggle. Hence, the words of 
the Working Committee’s resolution, “The 
White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award 
must lapse automatically,’ appear rather 
easy-going. All the parts of the 
Paper do not so hang together that 
of them must be scrapped or 
must be kept intact. It is quite fe: 
scrap some, keep others intact and : 
rest. And how is the ` 


a 


i 


| 


< too much to expect that th 
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lapse, what is the exact meaning of is e 
ing, and who is to bring about this lapse a 
how? We confess we do not understand a 
this. The White Paper proposals are not a 
house of cards to be blown down by a 
Working Committee resolution or by an 
‘adverse resolution carried in the next 
Legislative Assembly. 

“The Congress claims to represent equally all 
communities composing the Indian nation and, 
therefore, in view of the division of opinion [on 
the Communal Decision], can neither accept nor 
reject the Communal Award as long as the 
‘division of opinion exists. 

Here the Working Committee expects 
‘something as improbable, if not impossible, 
‘as the British Premier and Ministry seemed to 
do. The latter demanded an agreed settle- 
ment as a solution ofthe communal problem. 
But as the so-called delegates to the so-called 
Round Table Conference (for which the 
British Government had selected as “re- 
presentatives” of the Muslim community only 
inveterate communalists and also from the 
Hindu and Indian Christian communities 
some inveterate communalists as their “re- 
spresentatives”) could not, as was natural 
under the circumstances, arrive at and present 
‘such an agreed solution, Mr. MacDonald gave 
‘his Communal Decision, miscalled an Award. 

OF course, Mr. MacDonald wanted an 
agreed solution, from persons many of whom 
-could never possibly agree, knowing full well 
“that there would not be any such anene 
‘and that, therefore, he would be able to 
impose his will on Indians under the plea 
ee as they had failed to agree among them- 
ae ae aN ya his decision per- 

o ary, the 
Committee really 
motives of the 


Optimism justifies 
least pretending 

tainly are not, 
ould come—at 
“the division 
completely 


different communities, So the cee the 
ma 


have to keep up their n i 

: on-committ i 
for an indefinite length of hee i TER 
present state of the human group-mind ‘tie 


ose who haye got 
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an excessive advantage Would wili 
it up or that those who have be i 
and deprived of their just ilies, : 
had earned too by their ability” ic 
sufferings and sacrifice, and vin a gi 
deprived of facilities for serving i nad he 
in due measure, would willingly a aie 
such a injustice and deprivation 

We are fully conscious that Congress hy 
and were 
( t Congre leaders are making 
sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it, Perhans 
an absolutely national solution is not at a 
feasible. But the solution which, thous} | 
falling short of the fully national view-poin | 
should be acceptable to the Congress my 
possess at least the minimum of the essentisk 
of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps ihe 
leaders would cogitate and deliberate | 
determine this essential minimum. May it) 
be hoped that this minimum will include joint a prop 
electorates? Mahatma Gandhi fasted, unii Mitionalis 
death if needed, partly to bring abt 
joint election of representatives by ‘a. 
and “upper” class Hindus. But now he a \ 
to be prepared to give up the ee i 
joint election by Hindus, Muslims an A 
for saving or securing the (oo ATC, 
adherence to the Congress of a small nu | esolut 
of Muslims. 

In July, 1931, ; 
Committee, while deviating to tie 
from pure nationalism by vee nino ; 
principle of reservation of seats i there gi 
did not give up joint electorates. +$ i 
to be a still greater departure 
pure, unadulterated and undil 
way to prev 
Communal 
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and not by an apl 
question to the | 
outside authority.’ 

We fully appreciate 
attitude. Moreover, if ee val 
cerned can produce an 5, Mach? 
the Communal Decision, though ,* ol 
pledged to accept kre 
politicians do not i p 
inviolable. So, if any r an ag" 
to the British Governmer 9) us 
would strengthen the PE agi 
in favour of trying to hav 


the com 
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3| Q n, q Pg S 
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vhich the thet ee >} an alternative m n Ea anI a 

lic ai leon between which yan a à ai 
had heg nay be as much difference as between 
Ìt conntry Bedum and tweedledee. offs i " 
Submit f w “any outside authority per Gee e 
vation fF Janie of Nations is meant Py, the ones 
ngress his “Horking Committee. But t hat authority, 

attitude of the 


Mdl we me ethaps anticipating the | 
© making Hiss Working Committee, has already 
wither accepted nor rejected the Communal 
$ 


Perhaps f 
at present 
h, though | 
ziew-poin | 
ress mus 


Decision ! 


Me Communal Decision and the Nexf 

essentik | eislative Assembly 

aps ty | Congressmen are not the only Nationalists 

berate w Pike country, though it is undoubtedly true 
May it fèt the Congress has a far larger number 


clude joit fed proportion of sturdy and self-sacrificing 
sted, mi J Mionalists than any other organization. 
ng abot fY it is likely that the next Legislative 
depress f Seubly will have some Nationalist 
he appe \Mtbers— Hindus among them, who are 
rinciple è i Congressmen and hence not bound 
and others} Sy oup Congress mandates, It may 


(nominal) Me taken for 


1] numba Congress N granted that some Hindu 


 claion peat M. L. A. will move 
f IN C A} nS . 
Worki. ston ae emning outright or calling 
tont T 0 
(is the Communal 
Beress ME a 
tion, sds su 


Decision. Will 
Pport or oppose such a 


will they remain neutral ? 


rwa and Mr. Aney’s 


tdi 
m 
eteo And “ Withdrawal” 


i 


to ex? 
reed § t Rri 

do ishnake ; 
i d hig aant Malaviya, who had 


uncle Pandi 
0 B andit Madan Mohan 
b wmbay and has returned to 


cing ` . 
AS a erviewed by a press 
S Uncle's resignation of 
nor i 
ane D ess Parliamentary 


e same later, said : 


Pandit Madan Mohan 
i resignation. 
Ongress Workin 
entary Board ha 
Obj 
to th 


n . 
proposing amendments to . 


He said . 


the same and if he was not convinced even in the 
end he might have to resign. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya said that on 
account of Pandit Malaviya’s ` objections, the 
resolution relating to the Communal Award will 
be reconsidered at Benares, when it would be open 
to Mahatma Gandhi to convince Pandit Malaviya 
and to Pandit Malaviya to convince Mahatmaji 
about their respective viewpoints on the subject. 


As the letters of resignation of the two 


leaders are not before us and as their 
objections to the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution on the Communal 


Decision are to be reconsidered at Benares, the 
matter must remzin undiscussed for the 
present. j 


the Congress Socialist Party 


Both Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
Working Committee have expressed pleasure 
at the rise and existence of a socialist party 
among Congressmen, objecting, however, to 
their programme of class war and confiscation 
of private property, as that implies violence. 
In reply, Mr. Jai Prakash Narayan, organizing 
secretary, all India Congress Socialist party, 
says in the course of a statement to the 
press : 


The resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the Congress Socialist movement shows 
how renntioary the present leadership of the’ 
Congress has become. = The programme adopted 
by the Patna Socialist Conference speaks not of 
class war but of organizing the masses on the 
basis of their ‘economic interest and fighting for 
the removal of their immediate demands and — 
leading them to independence and socialism. No- 
where in the Patna conference has the phrase 
‘confiscation of private property’ occured. He 
characterizes the Working mmittee’s resolution 
as a challenge to the socialists and concludes, ‘let 
us accept this challenge and put forth our utmost 
energy to have this reactionary resolution rescinded 
and our programme adopted by the Bombay 
Congress’ < 


The reply of the executive committee of 
the Bombay Congress Socialist party states 


in part that the entire policy which the 


Working Committee has induced the Congress 
to accept is inconsistent with the Congress 
creed of independence, and denies that t 
party is disloyal to the method of 
Tt asserts that it is as earnest 
non-violence as its creed 
Congressmen. aa 


A 
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préjudice. We desire to make it clear that just 
as other Congressmen accept non-violence as a 


ae i ie Steet) davis a 
olicy so do the Congress Socialists,” says 2 
Raternent issüed by the Bombay Congress Socialist 
Party in reply to the Working Committees 
resolution ón the Socialist programme. We feel, 
says tlie statement, that the opinion ‘of fhe Working 
Coiitriftec is based on entire misconception ‘of the 
f nature of cliss struggle. d 4th 
“Glass struggle is inherent in the capitalist 
order ‘of society, where a smill:propertied class 
dominates over and exploits the mass of people. 
Class struggle means no more and. no less than 
expression of itrécoricilable; antagonism, which ‘is 
alreidy there.’ It is‘only when the masses become 
politically conscious, and desire to create a classless 
society, where exploitation would find no place, 
that the ddéminant class raises the bogey of class 
war.”— United Press. 

We do not know whether in India and 
abroad there are any thoroughgoing 
supporters of the absolute non-employment 
of physical force by individuals and small and 
large proups of men even for the attainment 
of legitiinate and righteous objects. But 
without dither ‘accepting or rejecting the 
docttine of such wholehoggers, we would 
certainly rejoice if the Congress Socialist party 
succeeded in amelioratitig the coridition of the 
masses in Thdia by ‘strictly following non- 
violent methods. 

F It should be added here that though the 
Tikes is against Class war aid confiscation 
o private property, it does -not accept the 
a ena order. The läst sentetice 
in the Working Committee's resolution on the 


economic programme adopted in Bonibay on 
Jiitie 18 last reads as follows :. 
At the same time the Working Commj i 
At th ommittee 
gr pinion ae ine Ooper does contemplate 
ae e Ol private prop 
prevent it from exploiting the Drees eae ee 
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A Partly Un-national and 
contradictory Resolution 


We have already in pievions 
commented upon tbe ‘Congress y notes 
: . Bless i 
Committee’s resolution on the White Pa Orkin 
the Communal Decision, because -oora 
f ‘i » OCCause oup si 
point being closely akin to the ‘ae 
Congress viewpoint, we have felt oo 
“8 8 . Strain 
to criticize the Working Committes’s dita 
r . . 5 . N 
from the National viewpoint. Tt is neces all m 
make some additional observations, Which my | Oti 
involve some repetition. In our heading th, | Se”? 
resolution is characterized as partly tte | 
national. It can be called partly anti-nationl |) fund: 
without injustice, but it jis better tob) be resol 
moderate in criticism. For the sake of viha fa 
convenience we shall again quote ths |, 
portions ‘of the resolution which are opat f 
criticism. | 
The'only satisfactory altérnative to the Wale 
Paper is a constitution drawn up by a cortstitwsi 
assembly élected on the basis ot, adult site 4 
or ‘as “hear it as possible, with the orig 
necessaty, to important minorities R m 
representatives _ elected. exclusively by es 
belonging to such minorities. i 
F stitution 1s dla 
The mere fact that a consti ni 
up by a constituent assembly, ant no 


aaa f sarily wiht f rastiin 
British Government, cannot necessarily M p tnstitue 


Partly Soff. 


jon: £01 
Working 
i j pledge 
pot agre! 


qoid al 


wa f a 


‘ y tha reson 
it satisfactory or more satisfactory ht Tigo 
White Paper constitution. ‘To be ate 1 hye. 
it must in the first place be pee: mast ot |! a 
fundamentally and essentially $0, H i ; 
be anti-national, and in the secon 


must fulfil many other requl 
need not be specified here. a 
mode of eléctioh ‘of the ;cohsttt 
foreshadowed in the resolution, 
possible for a constitution, Oeics 
it, to be vitiated ‘by antinati less ° 
bias as the White Paper 1S 
or greater extent. lor, ee 
concedes to iniportant 

national method of sepat as 
manal election oftheir Fep" 368 

Gf oD 


it ; und representatives 
elected. in. that way are ate i 
the inclusion of sopir una 
cétimuiial election of C7. 
tiyes in the constitution 


“sure 
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Nationg) 
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pop: TOF, $ : e, N ae 
pi h Committee's resolution, “the Congress 
Working 


to reject any solution which is 

\ js pledged. - - -any of the said parties.” 

agreed to by any O 

eat opinion, therefore, the passage 
a above from the resolution should have 
déviation p out the possibility of any anti-national 
lion being drawn up by the constituent 
ssmbly by laying down that the constitution 
Jot not be wn-national or anti-national in 
arly u uyfndamental or essential respects. And 
nation lieresolution should certainly not have started 
ër to be wih a flagrant departure from national lines 
sia al principles by indicating its readiness to 
opal tld to the communalistic clamour for the 
Jithsive and separate election of communal 
tho Wit, | Pentatives, And Supposing, without 
, coistiturt tating that minorities should have this 
l a wht’ why are only “important” minorities 
> here ihe | ave t? What is the standard of import- 
by elexis at Is it not true that the interests of 
tan te aonities require more atten- 

or “important minorities ? 
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a i | EA other things it will be the duty of the 
than the f esentati assernbly to determine the method of 
Mision fop othermis ortan minorities and make 
| Why i WISE są e-guarding their interests. 
|! rental here. that the method 
Pt be gi on of “important minorities may 
Ni fliin e Tent from that of the majority 
i an Minorities? Tn the: constitu 
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being ‘confined to the reservation of a 
number of seats for the minorities for a 
definite period or to a system of proportionate 
representation, or both, and the like. 

As regards ‘safe-guarding the interests of 
minorities, the League of Nations’ Minorities 
Treaties do not recognize that any minority 
group has any separate political and cognate 
interests, the only minority interests recognized 
and safe-guarded are those relating to their 
separate languages, if any, separate religions, 
if any, separate personal laws, if any, and the 
like. The Congress practice should be like 
that of the League of Nations. To recognize 
the existence of Separate political and cognate 
interests of minorities and in consequence to 
give them separate sectional representation 
by separate electorates is to plant a “state 
within a state,” to prevent which, aceordin 
to Mr. Austin Chamberlain, was the object of 
the League of Nations’ Minority Treaties, and 
should be the object of all Nation-builders. 


Since, however, the different communities in the 
country are sharply divided on the question of the 
communal award, it is necessary to define the 
Congress attitude on it. The Congress claims to 
represent equally all communities composing the 
Indian nation and, therefore, in view of division 
of opinion can neither accept nor reject the 
communal award as long as division of opinion 
lasts. 
No doubt, the Congress represents -all 

communities in the sense that among Congress- 
men there are members of all communities 
or in the sense that members of all com- 
munities are eligible for membership of the 
Congress, provided they accept its principles 
and “creed? and fulfil other conditions. But 
it can hardly: be admitted’ that it represents 
all communities equally. 

But from the fact that it represents all 
communities it does not necessarily: follow 
that it can neither accept nor reject ` anything 
on whieh opinions are divided. On the 
contrary, it is. or should be the privilege and 
the duty of the Congress to find out what is 
National and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would inerease or. reduce the 
number of . its adherents.. All sections of the 
Hindus do not support the anti-untouchability 
principles and activities of the. Congrass, and 
numerous Mussalmans are opposed. to it for 
reasons which need not be stated here. 
Nevertheless, it.has never been said that the 


% 


| 
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accept nor reject it. 
Similarly, in no community is thire unanimous 
or practically unanimous adherence to- the 
cult of the charkha. But the Congress enjoins 
| the production and use of khaddar. 4. 
| We have pointed out in a previous note 
that if the Congress wants to condemn and 
reject the Communal Decision only when all 
communities are against it, it will have to 
wait for an indefinitely long time—before 
which that Decision may perhaps breakdown 
owing to its innate mischievous, vicious and 
iniquitous character. 

In the meantime, being part of an 
official scheme, it will be given effect to and 
go on producing “untoward consequences,” 
unless it is effectively opposed. One way to 
to do so would be for the Congress to boldly 
denounce it and call on all communities, 
including as many truly National Muslims as 
possible, to condemn, oppose and reject it. 
Such action on the part of the Congress will 
have the further indirect beneficial result of 
enabling the public to judge who are the 
genuine Nationalist Muslims and who are 
Í merely liaison officers of the communalist 
H Mussalmans. As in the opinion of the 
Congress Working Committee, “judged by’ the 
National standard the communal award is 
wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to 
serious objections on other Pe the 
Congress would have ample justification for 
cops me course suggested above. 

‘ he other method of effectivel i 

if, which has been suggested in A aR 
V, to arrive at an agreed solution of the 
eee problem, has been partly dealt “ait 
again. previous note and will be referred to 

The resolution 
nor to reject the 


Congress can neither 


proposes neither to accept 
ject the Communal Decision so 1 i 
a eae i ruin of opinion on the eno 
aoe aid this division of opinion would 
EA aan longer than the Workin 
ee 3 a perhaps anticipated ; and thet 
Sane. ‘reasons: Observers of political 
ce a India cannot haye failed to 
epee at im self-defence Briti h 
eee must go on favouring the a 
sectional ambitions and the rise eae 
claims. The greater hee 
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strength of Nationalism, th 
the partiality shown by of the 
it may 


Th 


open to such treatment. 

Nationalism grows more vigorous ihe #2 
and articulate, the direct and sae Prong w 0 
to sectionalism and communalism 9 ojure 
British imperialists must ørow me _ linge? 
this reason, the Congress shouda Prg 1s a 
communalism to dwindle and die ia Fi i 
death in the near future. The Chal Fe 
must directly, definitely, promptly and ae P oH 
tently fight it. For preserving or wi resolut 
the allegiance of the sectionalists ; orje 
separatists of any community the Cong trhy any 


cannot make higher bids than those of Decisio 
British imperialists. If Congress concession li probler 
them inereased in arithmetical progresin f by the 
the British imperialist favours would be} Hindus 
showered down upon them in geomet | outrigh 


progression. f and the 
vp itis no 


4 
ely national ca k 


No solution that is not pur Sup 
propounded by the Congress. But the ra B. 
pledged to accept any solution falling sate}, amives 
national which is agreed to by all part ay 
and conversely to reject any solution ¥ N Decisio 
agreed to by any of the sal Ths re 


a a sare any solution that tteept, 
Whether in the future any | i 


not purely national can be propom =i] prova 


Congress or not, we do not Koo ava 
past the Congress has either prop t" 
Over 


art to sol 
party h 


accepted or been a ; 
e. Gu, WE 


not purely national ; PUS a 
reservation of seats for minority o ext 
The-second sentence in thet : who 
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abjured meat. One day T soup P 
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bf o b 
rE be. t n 
yf iy semblance suggested above be wee 
The 1 of meat and the Congress must 
LAT 5 7 
ihe SP kee) be taken literally. For, the 
mi Of sf meat in the story had a lurking 
8 ojure «liking for meat, whereas the Congress 
L given fy lige ch secret liking for communalism, 
eat 5 D0 . 7 ir es 
ater. Fg hs is constrained by circumstances to 


l not exp) but fee 
e a natun! yield to 


e Congal principles. 
e | Bat let us try 


communalist clamour against its 


to bea little logical. The 


a resolution says that the Congress is pledged 
nalists a | b reject any solution which is not agreed to 


shy any parties concerned. Now the Communal 

Decision ds a solution of the communal 
yncessionsé} problem and it is not agreed to but opposed 
progressu f by the Sikhs to a man and also by innumerable 


would kf Hindus and others: why not then reject it 


e Congres 
hose oft 


} mdthe honour of not being rejected, because 
itis not an Indian but a British solution ! 

af Suppose the proposed constituent assembly 
ii} mives at substantially the same solution as 


ee eo solution than the Communal 
ieee the Congress must then, according to 
= f > tolution of its Working Committee, 
Jution that hy accept it | 
unde by Te is, however, obvi 
“iT prey T, Obvious that the only way to 
Butt) trad the untoward consequences of the comnnat 


ded’) a an DS Ways and means of arriving 
gH] this AN Solution and not by any appeal on 
aiy domestic question to the British 


Govern 
ment or any other outside authority. 


Q ety 
i wif ti aliea ous note we have commended 
bove A J| Ve aes Pecting attitude of the Coneress. 
jani ae tide by ce But we beg leave to con- 
i a e an tion supposition, stated above, 
oup te “lation at ee form. If the agreed 
m ail Mill the a re communalistic than national, 
ee oe things ae accept it? Are there no 
bt ttue that Politics as right principles? Is 
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che . sq mmunalistic supporters—of 

» Or Opinion, the better it 


aten to Resign? 
editorially in its issue 


one resignation 
cabled by Dr. 


ig} tight? Perhaps it is to have the privilege: 
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Ansari that if his view was not upheld by the 
Congress he must resign and the other by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and as stated by the 
Hindustan Times the weak Hindu community’s 
claim had to be ignored to please the Muslims ? 
Is it also true that this time the great Hindu 
community is not going to allow itself to be treated 
in this manner and that already some activities 
are going on, the result of which will show that 
the community does not consider its interests to 
be safe in hands where full justice cannot be 
secured to its interest lest some other interests 
might get displeased ? 


The following appeared in the same paper 
next day : > 


Some confirmation, though not authoritative, is 
available of the report hinted at already in this 
morning’s editorial columns of the Leader, that 
a certain cable was received either by Mahatma 
Gandhi or by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, from 
Dr. Ansari_ when the Working Committee and the 
Congress Parliamentary Board were considering’ 
at Bombay the quesiion of their policy with regar 
to the communal award. 

It is said that in his cable Dr. Ansari, president 
of the Congress Parlimentary Board, threatened to 
resign or withdraw from the Board in case they 
did not accept the position with regard to the 
communal award suggested by the Swaraj Party 
at Ranchi prior to the Patna decisions, namely, 
that they neither accepted nor rejected the 
communal award. ; 


The Congress and Mahatma Gandhi are in 
a very unenviable position. Its delicacy and 
critical nature may be realized from the 
occasional experience of heads of joint families. 
In order not to be accused of partiality and in 
order to appear just, sometimes such a head 
has to be less than just to his brother or his 
son and indulgent or over-generous to his 
cousin or his nephew. But domestic politics 
are not exactly the same as the politics of 
nations, nor are the former always a safe guide 
to the latter. 


Father Ethelbert Blatter, S. J. 
By the untimely death of Father Ethelbert 
Blatter, S. J., in his 57th year, India has lost 
an eminent botanist, a distinguished edu- 
cationist, a truly pious man and a deeply and 
broadly human soul. He was born in | 
Switzerland at Rebstein, “a bright little town- 
ship perched high above the banks of the 
upper Rhine.” As a Swiss he was to his 
dying day proud to be a son of sucha g 
country. } $ a syst} 
“His home was nothing less than a castle which 

had belonged to the Knigh en | 
weathered eight centuries of istory an 


awar 


MES, 


cal 
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i d ‘strange 
2 figuratively _ haunted by the ang 
nants oe the past and memories of the 
day of old’..It is a corner of the earth as 
jnspizing as any spirited lad could wish to roam in: 
Here it was that the future. botanist got his oe 
of nature, of freedom, of spacious and cheery 
living, of fun, of humour, of vast horizons. —4“é 
Brammer. 
All through life he kept his boyish jovial 
spirits. Many people wondered how such a 
man could become a Jesuit, submit to stern 


rule, and live and die a poor selfless priest who 


Father Ethelbert Blatter, S. J. 


asked Fe no human reward and 
any. hat he was professor of botany 
ea cepa St. Xavier's Oe a 
acts indi 
a much romance there wide Se 
his man, whose body was as big as his h : 
was large. Eor botanical studies and T 
collection of materials he made ex dts : 
© Sind and along the Indus, the Raji Sian 
esert, Kashmir, Assam, and a ae 
His botanical publications are numerous, only 
F 3 


a few of them being: Flowering Season and 
e Palms of 


did not get 


Fa 
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British India and Ceylon 
Bombay Presidency, The Fer 


utch, T tay nasib 


of Panchgani, Plant types for Colle % Plon ail i 
A Bibliography of the Botany P Studen iil 
India and Ceylon, Flora Arabica T nt ing 
of the Indian Desert, Contribution The Wn, f 


1S towards, | 

lowers a gir 6.5 
Delta, Th  Suence 
bay Grasse | the 
if Scienc 
hy the | 


Flora of Waziristan, and The Bom 
(in the press.) 

That in addition to being a botanist Path 
Blatter was a poet need not cause au j 
prise ; for botany is not a dismal science, Es 

In collaboration with Father Cai Ps 
Father Blatter has left ready a second editig ii 
of the late Major B. D. Basu’s monument 
work on Indian Medicinal, Plants, so thovongh: 
ly revising and rewriting it and making suh 
copious additions that it is practically a nev 
work, double the size of the first edition, Itf 
is now in the press. It was a gigantic tat 
but a labour of love all the same. 

“He exercised a good influence ot Jj 
his students and many a young man owes hi 


education in character and manliness to Ft Neni 
Blatter.” 


Communal Representation 


The subject of communal 
has been engaging publie atten 
time past. But that attention mete 
most part resulted merely ae and 
expressing themselves as being “ormation d" 
others against it, not m He many M 
informed opinion on the part ° studied the | 
number of those who f pavi rho may w 
subject is not large. Those ‘ rare 10? 
to do so will not stand in need ° Chel $ 
They may read the Montag 
Report, the Simon Commission 
of the Indian Central Comm 
Report, Sir N. N. Sire? ogee 
Pamphlets, Mr. Shiva Rao” Radha 
tions of the World, Dr. ne Least 
Mukherji’s pamphlets onai the P 
Nations’ Minority Treat ari 
entitled The Communal * A F 
and Criticized, with a ore" plished h 
Chintamani, recently Press, and y 
Allahabad Law Journal ; as PO 


Tn the last-named publicatio™ f 


representatiu al 
tion for oui 


has tor 
SOs 
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ora op | AO E omrenden 
A oih te in this issue, the reader 
i note 1 . : 
maith | pa sonar aa opinions of prominent 
= Mong | al find one ‘on separate electorates, all 
r Sudan | lin ee A 
; nitih | g against them. 
lhe Flon, jeng fo 
‘ova r ÇY. Raman ard fhe Indian 
Wers of y Naa E 
elta, ‘The f Soience Association . Pe 
y Cae The Indian Association for the Cultivation 


i Sience vas founded in Caleutta in 1876 
woe i 


ist Paih ne the hte Dr. Mahendra Lal Sirear, the 


e any sie fanned homeopath. Tts assets now exceed 
lence} se lakhs of rupees. It's an all India insti- 
er Cais, | mion, though the founder was a Bengali and 


tlk of the donations have come from 
glis, The largest single donation to it 
fms tlt of Rs. 100,000 by the late Babu 
‘Suit Tal Mitra of Calcutta. The most 


ly a nev f smifcatit non-Bengali dotor was the late 
dition, K flihataja of Vizianagram, a patient of 
gantic lst Py, Mahendra Tal Sircar, who gave 

$30,000. Snialler amounts have been given 
ence Of Tra very small number of other non-Bengali 
owes li Mies We do not at 


g non-Benealis, but 
iged to state these facts because 


ae meant to produce 
Ong impression that Bengalis have done 


ion | 2 GG 
resen otin for the Indian Association 
for WT x! Cultivation of Science. . 


8 for tH oh when Sir (then Mine ©. VeaRarmean 
ne ae liga officer in the finance department of 
and “H of India, he used to carry on 
ee (vied 7 search in this Association. Sir 


H Mukhanes 
ily of the yji “iscerned the great scientific 
young researcher 


n obscure 
m to 


Daa E the important post of 
a Dear 22 fle C teenie 
f on p, CMNected with the Science 
the | Portion i $ years .and for the 

J 1 diet, that period he has been 
i mee and all in all, enjoying 
1a Ais US ‘was not without 
| $800; T, as he said at the 

lation 


Sop of 


to the yore 
the College 
i sm ‘both 


P _ the 
ù g aal - Worked in two 
“Vong aid „tO Say tliat in one of 

es A not pet any pay but in 


' Association and. of the Managing : 


: admit any applicant to 
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the other he did not 


J work but 
—Amrita Baxar Patrika. 


got his pay. 

It was the researches which 
out in this Association and the discoveries 
which he made there that secured for ‘him 
the Nobel Prize in Physics. This was not 
only an unprecedented achievement and 
honour for an Oriental, but it made the 
Association also famous. In addition to 
bringing fame to the. Association, though 
at the expense: of the Calcutta University 
in more senses than’ one, he rendered 
service to it in ‘another way. He applied for 
and obtained a grant from the ‘Government 
of India for carrying on its work. Thus 
he was in these Fespects a well-wisher ` and 
benefactor of the institution. 

These ‘facts, as ‘well as his eminent scientific 
ability, lüs great energy and his powers of 
speaking, show what he has achieved and what 
more he can achieve. But, like some other 
gifted. and masterful. ‘men, he made a mistake 
as regards. the means,and methods ‘of securing 


he carried 


eee 


the permanence and progressive efficiency “and 
usefulness of-a public institution, © For gaining 
such ‘an object the co-operation of _all sincere 
and fit men should be welcome.: But far. from 
seeking and welcoming ‘such co-operation, he 
excluded seven ia man like Sir P. Cy Ray—not 
to speak of the. éxclasion of othér qualified men 
who are not so famous, as Acharya Ray—and 
filled the managing ‘committee with his own 
nominees, turning’ it, into a. coterie.. Therefore, 
the institution ceased to tbe managed and 
looked after in ‘the way that it should have 
been. Dr. Raman is now the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science «at Bangalore, and, 
therefore, no longer a resident of ‘Calcutta. 
Nevertheless, he wanted to maintain his ex 
sive hold over the Indian Science Associ: 


on 
in ‘Calcutta. For that reason, he wanted to 
change its rules in such a way that no oie 
might in future become a member o 


imi 


ag 


who was not a nominee, protege, ot ere 
his. Some details require to ‘be kt 
understanding ‘this manoeuvre. 

Under ‘the rules of the 
managing committee has co 


ordinary member 
C. V. Raman an 
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; : y President—Sir Nilratan Si 

committee (his nominees). have been able to Vice-Presidents:—Mr. J. N. Biku pie 

out “undesirable” men. But the mana- Sahni, Prof. Dr. Ganesh’ Prasad, Prat Dr 
ging committee could not prevent any one Me ee ee Ne rand ni 

from being a life member. One could be a life Members:—Maharajadhiraj sep 

member of the Association -by giving Rs. 500 Biswas; Erol ate, Chancraichel 

or more to the Association or Rs. 250° or more nee Tron ae aay ee Roy, N 

vt ee joa . N,N. k . Dr. B i 4 

to the Mahendra Lal Sircar Physics Professor Sir Onkarmull Jehtia, Rai Bahader Dread 

ane fund. Such a,donor became a member Chatterjee, Prof. Charu Chandra Bhattar 

automatically by virtue of the donation. dike De House ae ee git si Ne 

change which Dr. Raman wanted to. make. was Renicida. > T > N. Mukherjee | 


that even such a donor could be a member only 
after his election and admission to ordinary, 

membership by the managing’ committee. - 
This change he sought to make by calling a rak meed | b 
special general meeting to be held -before the Association— particu arly to Mr. Syamaprsil 
d annual meeting. .Somehow, his’ intention. Mukherji, whose . great energy, powe tl 
n became known, and through the exertions of organization, . _resourcefulness and. infi 
some well-wishers of the Association 68 persons Over, men, were brought into full play o 
became life members in -the course of aday or’,, Occasion. | The new, committee- contalns 
two by paying Rs. 250. each or Rs. 17,000 in of distinction. It is to be hoped thad 
the aggregate. ; re will apply themselves seriously: to. the, 
A AO U : of reviving and ; revitalizing the Ass 

These gentlemen, including Sir Nilratan  Sircar, ž ; 

“4 Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee,: ‘Dr. P. “N. Banerjee, which they. have undertaken. i 
; Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Mr. S..N.. Banerjee, . Dr. Krishnan will, of course, contin 
Prof. Dr. D. M. Bose, Prof. Dr. Sisir. Kumar Mitra, hold -his professorship. ‘ 


Prof. Dr. J. N. Mukherjee; Prof. Charu’ Chandra " 

Bedichanice, Mr. E C. Biswas, Hon’ble Mr. B. K. í ; c , 
asu, Dr. S. N. Sen, Meteorologist, Rai Bahadur ; ; the Congress 

Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr.. Harinath Ghosh Bengal Anees ana R afon 

and several other life members, went to the Associa- Wor king Committee's teso 


The thanks of the public are due till 
those. who have worked to prevent a 
undesirabie change in the’ rules of fh 


tion Hall at Bowbazar in the afternoon to attend i ; ritish Prensi | 
special meeting and also the annual general aceting _ It is well known that the ane a, my 
which was oa S ae ae after. Communal. Decision. has ae ae 
‘ xır By Back Door. TEUN $ ' Hi ` and t0 
Immediately on their arrival, Sir C. V. Raman. Baie CO thie End ngak 


hurriedly left the place through the back door and than to the Hindus cof s Be t 
eee oy Dr Krishnan, the’Secretary, repaired previous notes we have’ given one ite 
tok op of the Book Company.’ A small deputation Goiion a e Conercss Working er 

s sent there to induce Sir C. V. and his companion °F Z 5 hite Pape “ 
looge to the place of the meeting. Although they . Tesolution on the < WE ian 
came to the Association Building, Sir C. V. Raman Communal Decision. We 


was found trying to prevent . D, i 
-Dr. t i 
Secretary, from attending ee ee $ a HOE NS one ees 


attempt led Mr. Syamaprosad Mooker} 1 hi ne 
f Ths t which is meant one. 

e ion which in: the Jong stevia Hindus who are not unde 
Si C + With about a dozen ‘of his! follower: TEEF AO an 4 
a gq tandzachekhar entered’ the meeting hall: discipline.. Besides, as 1 
i a —  * a two Congress parties wa R 
So both the mestings were held. Inthe Of 29 towering persone siewi 
urse of his speech Sir C. V abnt C say what the real Congress “i fiat 

‘he no longer wanted to rem 


thout 


; The Bengal, Hindu view. not 0 
is printed ‘ below. We ao 


Bees An The latest 
and Forward. The following Seas the Hindus. 


annual meeting. — 
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inflitente on Palm leaf 
lay om th by the Indian 


Mercantile í 

Chamber of i 
Ceylon 

llth May, 1934 
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At the Rotary 
Club. 
10th May 
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ž On arrival at Colombo. On the Boat Inchange- 
3 ~ 9th May 
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At the Art: Exhibition 
Opened by Sir Graeme Tyrrell, Chief Secretary 
14th May 


O as ; 3 x 
n the Stage of “Regal Theatre.” ShapmochaniDest. 
12th May 
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Reception by the Indi 
Chamber, 
11th May 


an Mercian 


tamph w. 
fandhi’s ai 
gars to 

u far ¢ 
t doomed 
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Jandalal Bose {yy ition 
See Art Exhihi 
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saying that when the White 
the Communal Decision will 
deceiving nobody. If you say 
` . the White Paper and then 
1o, you are neither. opposing 
Čommunal Decision, it can 
meaning, Vix, that as regards 
pure ON { Congress is not opposing It. 
Ve Dexistons stot strategical saying that.’ the 
“The a sembly will consider the Decision, 
(iasituent SD nobody. If the Communal 
3) Tees for the Constituent Assembly, 
peon e'ho other parts of the White Paper 
pe it? 
faoliy P is not opposing the Communal 
ES ee Ba times more secure. What.is 
ee i Congress saying that, if there is an 
Ee olution * that Decision must go? The 
È n itself ’ says the same thing. Congress 
wm full well that 7 there : will be no agreed 
skin and that nothing will happen at any 
Jiasituent Assembly. 
l is easy to realize the intense sense of 
mph which the Muslims feel over Mahatma 
maihi’s attitude. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
tan to have been like clay in potter’s hands. 
%furas Bengal is concerned, the Hindus 
jetomed and not only will the Mohammedans 
exported by the Joint Parliamentary Select 
vanitlee, but the Bengal Hindus will be so 
iplely divided that they will be treated with 
Level contempt, Dr. B. C. Roy as well as 
W Q e realizing the adyantage of being 
% the i see Gandhi, will do nothing to 
“viation, th Ba member of the British Indian 
e an bere nian Association, ete, will 
Ai bey ee Use Mahatma in their parlours, 
Fike any Rebate sufficient energy or courage 
Pte haye en in public. The Hindu Sabhas 
[lher jg little. money or efficient organization 
K Some ra x doubt that from Bengal there 
«ters of sentatives who will carry out 
dys Congress Board. and will 
8 with them interests for keeping some 


n 
BAS y Call Professor Devi -Dayal of 
? it the a lege in Lahore a few years 
Wè he spac’ Of Prof. Diwan Chand 
ba, e tan yess 60, but did not 
the q 0. Hence we can well 
ed teac ae last month of _ this 
Panjabie came as a, shock. to 
ROR ec The Tribune writes : 
p d p eteran E R Devi Dayal- the Panjab 


ii pè : atio: p S 
te i Dey; cial refo a St, an astute business 


ayal c Otmer of strong convictions. 


"es git Be tyoutg (Hose who: knew Him fully 
guide and friend in the 
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Rabindranath Tagore fo Sindhis 


-akin in spirit- On the 1ith-of 


. l 
Yee heath; ae Only 69 years old at the . 


Up to a ripe old -age. Bi 
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truest sense of those words, to the tens of thousands 
of students whom he taught in the course of his 
long and distinguished career as a teacher. 


Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s Article 


Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s article, published in 
the present issue, was written some weeks 
before the last meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in Bombay. 


Anfi-Sind-Separation Work in London 


Last month, Mukhi: Govindram, the well- | 
known Sind leader, gave to a representative of il 
the Sind Observer an. account of the work | 
done by the London office of the Anti-Sind 
Separation Conference in England. 


Two Englishmen are working on their behalf who 
keep themselves informed of the situation and with 
the happenings in Sind and they are placing the 
case of the Hindus of Sind before members of 
‘Parliament. So far, they have met about 250 M. P's. 
and «before the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is* published, they hope to meet many 
more. : oe : 

A number of them have promised sympathetic 
consideration of the case of the Sind Hindus when 
the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
will.come up for consideration before the Parliament. 

Mukhi Gobindram felt very hopeful about the 
mission of the deputation of Sind Hindus to England, 

: the personnel of which was soon to be decided. 


Ahle-hadis Muslims Demand Joint 
Electorates pre 

According to an Associated: Press’ message, 
dated Benares, June 15 last, age? 


Demand for joint electorate in the next consti- 
tutional reforms has been made in a memorandum 
sent to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India by the All-India Ahle-hadis League,’ whose 
head office is at Benares. ~ ma 

Maulanas Abulqasim and M. A. Saeed are Pre- 
sident and General Secretary of the League 
respectively. : an 

The memorandum opines that separate electorate 
will go against the interest of the Abhle-hadis com- 
munity of Muslims: ` : 3 

The memorandum demands reserved seats for 
Ahle-hadis- im the case of non-acceptance of joint 
electorate. It .is stated that the population of 
Ahle-hadis ‘in India: is nearly two crores. 


and Sinhalese . 
Last month ‘Rabindranath Tagore 
appeals to Sinhalese and: Sindhis w. 


a 


T. 
a 
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no poct in your midst, inspired by ha magica 
charm, no lover to smg her serenade. Your dle 
seems to be floating on the surface of your history 
which almost solely consists of politics of a colour- 
less kind. You have not yet been inevitably urged 
to take up that living instrument. Your own language 
has not yet fully strung her and, tuned her. You 
would have surely felt the necessity of it, if your 
soul were fully awake and if it responded to the 
ceaseless messages of beauty that came to you from 
your horizon and blessings that meet you from the 
bosom of your earth. : 

“You indulge in the vanity of mastering a langu- 
age which is not of your heart and of your birth- 
right, which does not belong to your past nor to 
your future and owing to that obsession in. her 
children your country is waiting in vain for her 
wealth of literature which only can help her to 
discover her own soul and to bring out the treasure 
lying hidden in the lightless corner of her mind. 

“I hope that my coming to your country will not 
end in an ephemeral sensationalism, that even when 
Į leave your shore the memory of it will speak to 
you about the greatest of your problems, which is 
that of finding your own true voice—not that of your 
master—in your own language. In order to justify 
your existence you must make yourself heard to 
your own self and to others. 

i Do not waste your time and intellect in care- 
fully imitating other people, however great they may 
be, imitating their idioms and being utterly lost in 
a vagueness of futile innanity. I shall consider myself 
as having failed in my message if I have not suffi- 
ciently impressed you with the truism that you 
cannot belong to yourself if you do not produce 
your own literature as the truest document of the 
mastery of your mind, and also if I have not per- 
suaded you to believe that you must have a con- 
tinental background of your culture, which is’ the 
Indian background that will vitalize your thought 
and enrich your imagination.” mens 


Similar is the poet’s messas 
> 1 ets message to the people 
of Sind, published in the Indus, the aan 
organ of the Karachi Rabindranath Literary 
and Dramatic Club, reproduced below : 
Sindhis are an intelligent and j 


a 5 
s and, in the process of re- 


orces which haye given 


from other entirely our own. 
from withi people but we can get We, may learn 
im ourselves. My advi inspiration only 


ce to modern Sindhu- 


ture the glory that URS flourished A to recap- 


a J f em 3 
lory will blossom ET for centurie 
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Central Provinces Gover 


Abdul Hakim s Dormifory, 
Ramakrishna Home 


for the senior boys in the 
Students’ Home, Madras, Was ©F 
20 last by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 


to him, Janab ©. Abdul 
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Offensive Terms Cards | pe mad 
; j + pame. 
Mahatma Gandhi writes in Hari Bo 
The C. P. Gover me pate 0l 
ts í nment deserves Pya th 
or announcing that henceforth the etuis f yghomed 
pressec classes are to be known ag Hold & i 
crimina tribes as wandering tribes B arijang a Sa 
depreni classes? and ‘ criminal oth the ines p i 
certainly offensive. And let us ho n Well d 

Governments will copy the good a that the q 
the C. P. Government. mea onali. 
“Dilgtim S ? Norion" 
ilgtim Scavengers ad Joint 
Some idea of the kind of work done | Tough 

seep ` . . % il 
Gandhiji’s companions during his walking fell Nationa 
in Orissa may be had from the following aking C 
passage taken from Mira Ben’s article entita] | yiciion of 


“ 3 M 7 a r 7 Y 3 9) ` JA aah 
Pilgrim Scavengers” in Harijan : Jenrate ele 


Generally, at the end of the morning's manh fi not lo 
batch of men and women from our party vist ders con 
Harijan quarters of the village near the camp, taki dand 
with them brooms and spades. They talk  b JM" an0 
Harijans about the necessity of sanitation, nets fror 
keeping their yards and roadways clean, about bay thy from 
ing rubbish, instead of leaving it to blow here et 
there, and about the virtue of digging a littl s [7S pamp! 
when going to the jungle for calls of naur Me shall 

Ëi Im 


El etn Nat 


Eg 


the idea and soon join in 
The water supply and general con 
investigated and a full report is given to 
on return to the camp. 

Local workers often join our 
they not infrequently promise 
at least once or twice a month 
on the good beginning. 


sanitation rm r È 
to revisit 
so as 10 wepe] 


Madras 


ry F "i a ew do 
The Abdul Hakim Wal ev i 


opene 
ly el: 


admi 10) 
Owing to increased pressure er ty 
Home from highly deserving ae 
in the Home more boys t N separate 3 Dr 
conveniently accommodate. Ba Sis a, 
g 


older boys was felt as 
E o the Prince of Ben 3 
C.. Abdul Meist Bahadur, 
request with pleasure. o WO 
eae to supply all the ee 
materials needed for *h timely, 
grateful recognition ©. 
authorities had name 
Hakim Ward.” 


: ri 
- While acknowledging kim 


ained the idea of perpetuating 
he paid a visit to the schol 
nes he appeal made to him, he saw the 
nse 10 a Rajals and Zamindars perpetuated 

a se in his mind to perpetuate a 
ee thought a0 lso there so that posterity might 
A Muslims were living together 
goodwill and cordiality (Cheers). 


entert 


dan na 
Hindus & 
of peace, 


Well done and well said. 


"| vytionalist Muslims on Separate 
A Joint E lecforafes 


Though at present Muslims claiming to 
|; Yaiomalists are praising the Congress 
iy | fuking Committee’s non-acceptance and non- 
yestion of the Communal Decision, a wbich 
vante electorates are an essential reature, 
Jimsnot long ago that their most prominent 
fas condemned separate electorates and 
pied md asked for joint electorates. Brief 
ines fom their opinions are reproduced 
Jev from the Allahabad Law Journal 
„its pamphlet on the Communal Decision. 
ay Me shall first give the opinion of the late 
les To Presiding at the All-India 
oe Conference at Lucknow 
pril 1981, he said : 


p , 
Bi i? Conference represented Muslim Nation- 
na T words, People who were not wedded 
+ Of Separation. They had been simply 
every corner of India 
ne and all insisted on 
electorates.” 
hegation of 
e but a reflex of 
an iron wall’ between 
n their politics, you 
day to day life will 
sist on building poli- 
n never evolve from 


ücknow 
Principal 
Si 
ty” Nch Stated 
> Strongly 
; electorat og.” 
` AMSAT} g 


Conference Dr. Ansari 
resolution the last 
that “the Nationalist 
holds” the principle 


; n moving the 
aid, i ` a 
> M part : 

on the abso- 

growth of a 

& to Mussalmans 

Muslim community 

Wider national con- 

‘a n Separate electorates 
Continuance of the 

ficanae Political and cul- 


All-Ben gal 


Muslim 
at Faridpur 


on June 
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27, 1931, Dr. Ansari repeated his previous 
views. 

The principal resolution passed at this 
Conference insisted on “joint electorate with 
adult suffrage.” In supporting this resolution 


Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani said. 


“The advocates of separation wanted to erect in- 
surmountable barriers between Muslims and other 
communities. To this the nationalists could never 
consent. . The evil effect of separate electorates was 
apparent from the fact that the spirit of separatism 
was. penetrating among the Muslims themselves. 
Votes were being canvassed on the basis of a can- 
didate being a Mirza or a Pathan, Qureshi or Ansari, 
Shiah or Sunni.” 


Dr. Ansari, in the course of a speech at 


the United Provinces Nationalist Conference 
at Meerut on the 28th July, 1 
joint 
principle of the scheme he stressed. 


931, stated that 


electorates second basic 


were the 


Dr. Mahmud in his presidential address 


at the same Meerut Conference stated that 


“the programme of separate representation has 
killed the- spirit of competition. It has arrésted 
the natural and healthy growth of public spirit among 
the Mussalmans. Common electorates, on the other 
hand, will draw out the best and the noblest that 
is in the Muslim society.” 

Malik Barkat Ali, 


of 


Chairman the 


Reception Committee of the Panjab Nationalist 
Muslim Conference held at Lahore on the 
24th October, 1931, said with reference 
the question of separate electorates : 


to 
“We feel that in the circumstances of today and 


in the India of the future, they should have no place 
whatever.” : 


The Bengal Council devoted the whole of 


August 2, 1932, to discussing Mr. Abdus 


Samad’s 


resolution in favour of joint 


electorates and ultimately adopted by 47 votes 
to 32 Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s amendment : 


“That the Government be pleased to inform the 
proper authorities concerned that in the opinion 
of this Council the system of separate electorates in 
the future constitution of the country should be 
replaced by a system of joint electorates.” 


Mr. Asaf Ali concluded a long statement 


issued to the Press on June 14, 1932, from 
New Delhi thus: 


a 
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“The simplest formula they (the Muslims) should 
stick to is ‘joint electorates, no reservation, no Sy 
weightage, no special constituencies and t 
suffrage, or the lowest qualification for fran 
enable the bulk of the population to 
sentation, and if any formula for minoriti 8 is 

7 minorities in different provinces, 


-sisted upon by 


€ it 
should be uniform for all -minori 


ies? Any. devia- 


—— 
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| complicate both present and 
k to the detriment of 
e Muslim community. 


tion from it would 
future issues, and would wor 
} both the country and even th 
The principal resolution ata meeting of 
}) the executive committee of the Bengal 
Nationalist Muslim party held in August, 
i 1932, under the presidentship of Chaudhury 
| Mozzem Hossain recorded 
“its emphatic protest against the communal award 
+} recently given by the Prime Minister in consulta- 
H tion with the British Cabinet on the following among 
af other grounds: (a) It recognizes the principle of 
i separate electorates, which is fundamentally opposed 
to responsible government......---++- 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad said in the 
“AI course of an interview to the Free Press in 
i Calcutta ou September 1, 1932 : 


“The Communal Award of the Prime Minister is 


=| the most dangerous thing that could happen to 
ii Indian Nationalism. It has set one community 
{| against the other, without giving any tangible benefit 
A | to any save the Europeans.” 


Dr. M. A. Ansari, President of the 

j Nationalist Moslems, said in-a_ recent 

aj interview, published in the Hindustan Times 
a of the 13th March, 1934 : 

“The communal award is the result of the deli- 

‘berate choice of a particular kind of Round Table 


_ Conference personnel to render a settlement im- 
possible and thus impose an outside solution.” 


i Communal Decision Nof an 
p Arbiftal Award 


s In conferences of Hindus at Nagpur and 
at Bombay Dr. B. S. Moonje meade the 
Prime Minister’s Communal Decision was not 
an arbitral award. This is a perfectly correct 
H statement, as has been shown conclusivel 
i by Sir N. N. Sircar in his Speeches fe 
Pamphlets and by “others. 


Calling off of Bomba i 
j y Textile Strik 
_ According to The Bombay Dronia 


e of the Girni i 

ng resolution: Samea Union 

Ea eee nion Strike Committee met 

: om today Gane 23)" to call off the strike as 

s reliably und 
Committee will, at aoe a 
Smiler ii ee eu 
t will be recalled th 

on 23rd April last. On. ae ener piu pegan 

responded to the call ae 
pe the second day 15, 

_ feaders were arrested i 

van ifs shied day the number of mile Siders. 

3 ed 50,000 and the Chief Presidency Magee 


the Joint Strike 


-day, also, Dass a 
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issued an order under section 144 
ings and procession. On the fi 
were on strike. On the fifth 

on strike. On 29th April 80 003°, 5000 
and the Emergency Powers. Act ace 


requisition to mak was broy “W 
leaders: Se Tound-up ae O  tomor 
zaia Stale 
From the very beginning of the strik de Va 
Bombay Government ought to have a ` on 
oa A watt. $ Tie expen: 
bring about a settlement. Instead of ar added 
steps that it took had a tendenc ed declar 
the strike. Y to bret ii 
z lga- $ ris 
j According to The Sun of Bombay som i 
of the findings contained in the R g 
Re 

of the Government Departmental Bont | 
into Textile Wages are : | Gandhi 
In Bombay, a cut of 21 per cent in wages betwen Being L 

July, 1926 and April, 1934. 

In Sholapur, a cut of 17 per cent. A he 
In Ahmedabad, an increase of 5 per cent, hisga 
The strike’ leaders do not admit th a wa 
impartiality and accuracy of this Report Bi] ere in 
if these figures are correct, they show tht | ing in 
the cut in wages has been the highest i Wer 
Bombay. That would go to show, prima mi t W 
that the strikers had a grievance and £ [ eriously 
have it. ; » sof 
| The 
Buddhist University at Sarnath + it think 


dream of the late veneritle | klievo th 


It was a a 
Anagarika Dhammapala and of the pea Bees 
Society founded by him, that there rhe dran | Binos 


a Buddhist University at Sarnath. want if Me 5 
bids fair to be a reality at n° dia Fiy S| 
The affairs of the University mo yj ?u 
managed by .a Committee 
president’ will be Mr. Justice 


N i . Calcutta High ” 
Mukherjee of the Ca A Society: 


is president of the Mah h 

the 

Í ane log 

3 ro, ‘Ys 

Plans to Reduce the Rice - 7 nel Mine” 
i 0 

With reference to the o c0 a0 aise 

India’s practically abortive q writes ii 

conference the Bombay Sentinet a ity 

“No planning, but plotting” “E ng Y 

Mchta at Geneva. Jans of Sir a Cone: 

He doesn’t know of the pi i pecon“ ahont i 

to reduce the rice cron an and it money ed in 

When less rice 18 8 nore to © Ora) 

the agriculturists will Papen be able kp ttes, 

Government, and they Me Seic he A tat 1, 

the 5 per cent cuts to We Foe me al 

They will also be able to All thus a a en 

to its original figure, a0 themsel? mal 


tection to Indians—8e2? : : 
mander-in-Chief) . re 


on Governot-Generalship 
a 


ning p paler 
65,000 Ireland Dublin, June 20. 
a of ish the office of Governor-General 
onan Id abolish the ce oO fen 
ough E ie ee for certain obligations : t ç ae 
ty norrow | constitution,” declare x 
of Labon si eee Dail when Mr. Cosgrave moved the 
til galera PA of the annual enimote for, falary 
TIRE the reconsidere the Governor-General. Mr. de Valera 
e tried ty expense i ultimately to abolish the office and 
that te added, he functions of the Governor-General were 
t a ii and the very title obnoxious to the whole 
break ridiculous 
i Je, 
it Pewee motion was defeated by a votes 
Day some | w 29 and the estimate agreed to without division. 
Repor | —Reulter. 
Toa Gandhiji Narrowly Escapes 
Being Bombed 


Puna, June 25. 
A bomb was thrown on a car which the assailant 


cent, believed contained Mahatma Gandhi who was on 
Jmit the | ts way to the municipal building to receive an 
address in the evening. Seven volunteers in the car 
ort, Bit were injured, but Mahatma Gandhi who was follow- 
show thit } ing in another car narrowly escaped. 
igi We rejoice that Mahatmaji has not been 
mh int, We hope the volunteers have not been 
and sy ously injured. Té is difficult to say to what 
, “Sof terrorists the bomb-thrower belongs. 
i hig Review and men of its way 
“all E should now at least hesitate to 
ih bodhi $ vith th X ite Congress is in secret league 
i i lp cttorists. 
hou andi} PA 5 
i Tal tsi wt 7 Course, remains unperturbed— 
stant df | Ite $ fe tst time that an attempt on his 
to HY diy a faa made. He will go on doing his 
pich tit Ter ° O7 Perhaps with greater zeal. 
nathan eet Bills fo Depr; Ind 
ny : s tive f 
ourt, W “Teir p; ght Ve Indians 
i The 1 x 
e Adian Na, mbay, June 24 
i et fo being onal Association of Zanzibar has 
days oval overnment” to the Associated Press: 
ment S Pleas Which they Published draft Bills seven 
plat ? le ese Sh coe eas 
Q ein Wilting Ste calculated t i 
a tdi hts oe and ing grent Indians 


ma depriving them of their 

the only important local 
atening the very exist- 
unity, numbering fifteen 


ene actically deprive Indians 
de py aeees, being the capital in- 
Siness, € had applied to 


ae ee most 
) €gislation is 
Tacial bitterness, Great 
fear among 
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| 
i 
Hitherto Zanzibar Indians had not much | 
of a grievance—the Hilton Young Commission 
found them a prosperous community. Now the 
Government there want to reduce them to 
poverty, following the evil examples of South . 
Africa and Kenya. 


Kelkar-Congressmen Pact Accepted 


Bombay, June 25. 
of the Democratic 
today to accept the pact 
Kelkar and the Maharashtra 
Congressmen to carry on the work of Maharashtra 
in connection with the forthcoming Assembly elec- 
tions. The meeting also decided to make clear that 
the acceptance of the pact did not prevent the party 
members from carrying on propaganda in matters 
such as the Communal Award, the Indian States’ 
subjects, the debt redemption scheme, etc. The 
meeting further resolved that any member of the 
party chosen as a candidate for election to the 
Assembly should accept -the discipline of the Par- 
liamentary Board. 


The executive committee 
Swarajya Party decided 
arrived at between Mr. 


Indian Students and Burmese 


The Rangoon Daily News has published 
a reasoned leader on the question of Burmese 
as a compulsory subject for Indian students 
who seek admission to the Rangoon. University. 
Tt writes, in part : : 


That this decision of the University authorities to 
place a disability against Indian students, wishing 
to continue their studies in the University, is most 
unfair, cannot be gainsaid. While in the case of 
English schools: in Burma the standard ‘of Burmese 
knowledge required of students there is low, that 
in Indian schools is not accepted as, such. It is 
admitted by the Education Department that the 
standard of Burmese in English : schools should be 
low. ‘But the pupils. of English - schools have one 
advantage over those of Indian schools, viz, they 
have a speaking knowledge of Burmese in most 
cases. The standard for Indian schools should 
therefore be lower than that which obtains in English 
schools. Indian pupils have to learn their own 
mother-tongue and English. Burmese they can learn 
only as a third language. 


As regards Indian girls in Burma, the 
paper rightly argues partly thus : 


Female education is in the infant stage, so far as 
Indians are concerned; and it requires sympathet 5) 
encouragement. It will be a great hardship fi ae 
Indian girls if they are required to offer B se 
in lieu of their mother-tongue for the M lation 
Examination. Most of the girls will p 
out of Burma by marriage or transfer of 
A knowledge of Burmese will not be 
to them, if they are required! by 
stances to join other Universities 
education. And if th 


elementary right 


——— << ss 
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| Kapurthala and Rampur 

The state of affairs in Kapurthala a 
Rampur and, in many other states too, makes 
one wonder of what use the absentee princes 
| areto their subjects. The N awab of Rampur 
. is not, of course, an inveterate absentee. 


Kidnapping and Abduction of Girls 
and Women 


| Hindus in public meeting assembled have 
in many places in the Panjab, N-W. F. 
Province and Sind raised their voice of 
indignant protest ` against the frequent 
3 kidnapping and abduction of Hindu girls and 
ala women. This state of things must not be 
allowed to continue, 


Lifting Ban on Congress 
oH The lifting of the ban on Congress organi- 
at zations generally on the part of Government 
! has‘been a wise act. Itshould be completed 
by lifting the ban on each and all of them and 
by the release of all leading and other political 
prisoners not guilty of acts of violence, and 
of course, also of all detenus. - In the case of 
the latter, if Government have a case against 
any, why not try them? 


India Asked fo Keep Faith With 
England 


On June 1, 1934, Sir Frederick Sykes, 
‘ex-governor of Bombay, declared at the 
Bombay dinner in London : 


“I feel we have kept faith with India. W 
accordingly ask that India keeps faith with ie 


_ Every Indian school-boy knows all about 
the redeeming of British pledges to India. 
Hence repetition would be unnecessary. But 
what pledge or promise did India ever make 
to Britain? Sir Frederick has perhaps 
dreamed that India promised to be eternally 

led by Britishers, to provide jobs for 
ritishers, to purchase. British manufactures 


and 


+ 


on and so forth. He ha 
keep this imaginary promise. 
Wanted More Women in Da 
Board 


Mrs. L. R. Zutshi of Lahore demands 
tas women have been comrades in arms 


tliamentary 
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with men in the fight for Swaraj, 


be more women in the Congress ee shoul ci 
Board, and not merely Mrs, Naidu supp 
right. < She js pandit 
War Debfs | per 
Except Finland, all European E a: i 
which borrowed huge sin ne BW cs 
America during the War have failed to _ within 
the June instalment of their debts, followin enclosu 
the high and mighty example of Britain, , Neit 
Britain said in effect: “Not that I canmi | aiut 
pay—I have a surplus budget. But after | fittings i 
15 lean years, my children are entitled to, | «sily su 
little relief. Besides, my debtors have not | Honour 
paid me, and so how can I pay you? And | pp, 
moreover, paying you huge sums in dollars or 1 “Thos 
gold would disturb your exchange rates.” So $ as 
it is more honourable to feast than to pay TR ok 
your debts. America has rightly reminded a. 
Britain that the payment by Britain of her Bos; 
debts was never conditional on Britain receiv- rier 
ing money from her debtors. And ve 1 isk pn 
suppose, America can take care of je | iter by g 
exchange problems without British em ge ; 
advice. America has said in her reply gee / habe 
British war debt note that she has a a Kieres 
to place impossible burdens on ua the 
But the beauty or the pity of it pies |; 
America’s debtors do not want to Ba J Meal 
burden of debt at all. |, lhe § 


; e 
Anti-Indian Propaganda in Hucop 


F grade i 

Tn a statement sent from Been i 

Subhas Chandra Bose draia ag all 
anti-Indian propaganda in en asked | 

“In many countries i Bc unto | Ma 

Mahatma Gandhi is agains n 19 ha 


why he undertook his fast 1m epte 


their cause.” I 
ona 

Mr. James Ramsay Me o 

professed to think at the tim eC 


fast was calculated to injure 
depressed classes. 


The Congress 
contained inm the 
Wardha resolution is p point? 
nothing new in it. F 
us that Mahatma Gandhis 
to Congress workers 


The Wardha ' resolution has 
i cation: i si n. 
v i ml the omission sas 
she : | pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
a Jawaharlal Nehru’s health has 
andit Jé 


improved in Dehra Dun jail. There is 
i 1m 


IMtries | 10 sein keeping him confined in summer 
from a the limits of a high-walled small 
0 iy yl 
he euelosure. ee. ‘of lying hie 
xi ng Neither is the joke of supplying him with 
titan, ahand-fan enjoyable, when there are electric 
te | tings in his cell and an electric fan can be 
after J Mung ; 
d ton | easily supplied. 
re not | Honour fo Anna Saheb 

Ant |, R. Shinde 


larson | 
2 8b, 

to pay 
ninded 


Those persons in Bombay who, in 
ueeting assembled, presented 
V.R. Shinde with an address 
owed their appreciation of 


public 
Anna Saheb 
and otherwise 


of her | ved his lifelong 
er, hows in the cause of the depressed castes, 
nd ve | Muted themselves. Forty-one institutions 
st het p pti the function, which was presided 
espri | a y Sheth Mathuradas Vasauji. Mr. Shinde 
A ihe | tan the cause of and worked for these 
desire fe Pone before Mahatma Gandhi and 
jebtors: ttt nee So. In fact it was at his instance 
js that € latter took it up. 
ar aly |) Ben ; 
g i} yi Mill-owners’ Association 
Kariin (ano of a Bengal Mill-owners’ 
g JEC Ra uaa er the presidentship of Sir 
je M I ohjeet is ag move in the right direction. 
jon © PM iy engal ook after the interest of cotton 
A pal ie i engal can and ought to 
ked "H Jy Cloth Ther tements of cotton yarn 
pai |, lan ae a Bengal good agri- 
Teg oe or the Production of cotton. 
| Ugh to i wane agricultural depart- 
Th sya and encourage such 
ton an Ve development of 
ba com "Y isa sure, though of 
th ro Piete, remedy for unemploy- 
g drag a POV O; 
AUS fico” 


man. party is known 
J -outh Indian Liberal 
 ticelé P: arty. It has 
anmans into its ranks. 
an exclusive policy on 
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its part is commendable. In wishing it God- 
speed The Indian Social Reformer points out 
its advantages over the Congress, viz., twelve 
years’ administrative experience, no communal 
commitments, and no restrictions as to the 
kind of cloth to be worn and the language to 
be used at meetings. The Guardian, a 
Christian weekly of Madras, observes : 


One outstanding feature of the Justice Party has 
been its virulent anti-Brahmin bias. 
itself in the 


ra ele 


The Setvants of India Society 

The Servants of India § 
brated another, the 28th, anniversary of its 
foundation day. It is characterized by the 
high ideal of service of its members, their spirit 
of sacrifice and self-abnegation and their expert 


knowledge. We wish it a long life of ever- 
increasing usefulness. 


Bihar Earthquake Relief 


The Bibar Central Relief Committee and 
the Bihar and Orissa Government have hitherto 
exerted themselves in various directions to 
relieve the distress caused by the earthquake 
The advent of the rainy season will necessitaet. 
other forms of relief. For, in addition to the 
usual floods, there may be unusual ones caused 
by the lowering of the level of land in large 
areas, the silting up of river-beds and the 
shrinking of their banks. The Central Relief 
Committee and the Government have, with 
commendable energy and foresight, made 
arrangements to meet emergencies. 


A Blind Boy’s Success 


ociety has cele- 


achievement in passing the Matric 
examination of the Calcutta University 
great distinction in spite of his blindnes 


Sir John Thompson on- White aes 
Paper Generosity 


~The following extract 
Bristol of Sir John oe 


$ miai 


j a speech at 
m, ex-Chief Com- 


=< 


THE 


of Delhi, gives some idea of the 
wer which the White - Paper 
fer to Indian hands : 
he spending of 20 to 25 
They will not 
, which will be 
will not without 
be able to touch 
of currency and exchange. 
They will not have the control of payments on 
account of loans, the pay of the principal services 
or their pensions, and they will not have the admin- 
istration of the railways. They will not be able to 
amend the constitution, and if they menace the in- 
terests which are to be specially, committed to the 
Governor-General’s charge they will find that he has 
ample resources of persuasion and of power to pro- 


tect them. 

| Progress of 
a War may 
between Japan and China. 
war between Japan and Russia. Recently 
there has been regular war in Arabia. In 
South America some countries are still fighting. 
Tn addition to these a sort of civil war has 
been going on in many countries. They 


Hi missioner 
amount of po 
proposes to trans 


] 

1 

| 

| 

i} per cent. 

| control defen 
under the Governor-General. [ 
the Governor-Gener: 
these thorny subjects 


Non-violence ! 
break out again any moment 
There may be 


4 are the many acts of terrorism in Austria, 
the peasant revolt in Spain, the fight 
between Sir Oswald Mosley’s blackshirts 


(Fascists) and anti-Fascists like communists 
and others and the riots in various parts of 
France between Fascists and anti-Fascists 
(i about the 24th of June last. 
Wh “Over a hundred were injured at L’Ori i 
44 pitched battle in which a mob aeina Ges io 
pune charged the pounted police. One police- 
an had an pi i S 
an bas ees gouged out, while 28 others were 
Devastating Floods in Bengal, 
Assam and Bihar 
; There have been devastating floods in 
parts of Assam, Bengal and Bihar, houses being 
Swept away, villages under water, crops 
5 destroyed, and people in many pluces living 
as on machans (improvised platforms on tops’ of 
boo poles). A vast area in Assam has 
cut off from the world. At Susang in 
ensingh, elephants and horses from the 
: oe have been swept away. 
details, including many certain and 


public. Relief societies are up and doing 


Graduate and Under-grad 
Constables See 
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more probable loss of lives, are reaching the 


in other provinees also. In ‘co 
Agra one graduate and two F 3 

: F. A; 
mediate passed young men ee Tater. 
posts of constables on Rs. 16 vo accepte] 
Good would come out of evil iftth mensem, 
of educated men in the oesi aa presence 
police had the effect of raising Re, of the 
tone. elt” moral 
New President of the Theosophical 
Society 

Mr. George Arundale, known to Theo- 
sophists as Bishop Arundale, has been elected 
president of the Theosophical Society in 
succession ‘to Dr. Annie Besant.. To non 
Theosophists he is best known as sometime 
principal of the Benares Central Hindu College 
and Dr. Besant’s able and energetic lieutenant 
in her Home Rule campaign, who was interned 
with her and Mr. Wadia. It is to be noted 
that up till now the leading persons in the 
Theosophical Society have been all Occidentals 
—Oleott, Blavatsky, Besant and Arundale 
Among Indian Theosophists Babu Bhagavan 
Das is known as a great scholar, a profoun 
thinker and a spiritually advanced brother t) 
persons of all faiths. 


Another Extension of Life fo Bengal 


Council 
The Bengal Legislativ 
another—the third—year’s ex 
Why? Bengal did_not want it, Be 
opposed it; some M. L. Cs ee poll by 
not want it, but opposed it; i 
become unrepresentative, 
representative ; owing to ? 
Government has already got, 
of highly repressive “martial” } 
more ; an 
India will get? 
e the intention 


g subservie? 
he ema 


resen 
the p 1s ex 


Seqiitenge, a 


possibly require 
in another year 
tion. It may b 
not to have a les 
the inauguration of 
Paper constitution. 


would require at Jeast anota = 
The only gainers by exten ti pmed 
like Chaudhuri aji pe r 
Bahadur Muhammad A a 
Bahadur Azizul Haque; Ba 


allowances ° 
1937, ete. 1? 


Se 
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“cag Sa: garg AN fama watered Belem ANAT 
LATAH”? 2 
— He is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, 


dearer than all else is this spirit who is in our inmost 
heart. 


The scientist condemns such statements. He 
says that we attribute humanity to God in calling 
Him our Beloved. I reply that it is not attribut- 
ing, but realizing humanity. It is by developing 
the sense of the dignity of his human truth that 
man has attained to his God. The human mind 
cannot therefore protest against the attribution of 
humanity to his God, and it would not be at all 
true if he did so. Man does not attribute light- 
hood to the vibrations of ether, he feels and uses 
the vibrations themselves as light and is not 
deceived in such use. = 

There is the ultimate world entity even beyond 
the immediate entity of man, as we have the stellar 
sphere beyond the solar system. But it is primari- 
ly the solar system of which the earth is a part, 
it is solar heat that is the life of the earth, and 
it is the solar connection that governs the earth’s 
movements and its day and night. We have 
knowledge of the stellar sphere, but it is the solar _ 
system we fully comprehend with our body and — 
our mind. Similarly, the greatness which is 
supremely cosmical is for us an object of knowl- 
edge, but the greatness which is human is a matter 
for the fulfilment of all our body, mind and 
character. ia ees , 

But even the impersonal world with regard to 
which we can trace no nctions of good’ and 

ugly, i sh nothing more — 
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mind which perceives a world that is beyond the 
| range of our mathematical measurements and does 
not exist in the space which we know. But how 
shall we call extra-human the world whose funda- 
mental truths are found by man in conformity 
with the innate principles of his thought? _That 
is why a modern scientist describes the universe 
as the creation of mathematical mind. : But even 
ihis mathematical mind is not beyond the bounds 
of the human mind. If it were, then we could 
not have at all known the scientific theory of the 
world, like the dogs and cats who can never 
reach it. 

The true character of Him who is the Qualified 
Reality, Saguna Brahma, is defined in our scrip- 
tures as Sarvendriyagunâbhâsam. All the quali- 
ties which belong to the external and internal 
faculties of man have their suggestion in Him. 
The very meaning of this is that the ultimate 
Truth for us is human Truth, and that is why 
this world we know is necessarily a human world. 
Even if there be any other world beside this, it 
is non-existent for us, not only for today, but for 
ever. 


We give the name Love to that relation of one 
soul to another which is the deepest and truest. 
Our actual acquaintance with the physical world 
is through sense perception, but our true compre- 
hension of the spiritual world is through love. In 
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to spiritual truth the perversions arising out of 
our lower nature that our mistakes become most 
dangerous. We can understand how much more 
ruinous than mistakes in knowledge are our mis- 
takes in being when we find that the very forces 
which we have brought under our control through 
science become our medium of the hatred and 
avarice of man and extend the sphere of his self- 
destruction from one end of the earth to the other. 
It is for this reason that perversion of the nature 
of some particular individual or group in the name 
of the community or religion incites man’s will 
to evil far more than scientific mistakes or conflicts 
of material interest. The communal god thus be- 
comes the receptacle of hatred, vanity, snobbish- 
ness and stupidity. Insulted Godhead degrades 
man and keeps him in constant fear of his own 
fellows. This calamity strikes at the very root of 
power and fortune in our country. 

There are instances of this in other countries 
as well. The traditional Christians express their 
contempt for the degradation and cruelty in the 
characters of the traditional gods and modes of 
worship of some Indian communities. On account 
of habit they cannot however see that their own 
conception of God is equally possessed by the 
evil genius of man. The community, whose sacred 
books condemn to eternal hell a child that has 
died before its baptism, has attributed to God a 
degree of cruelty that is perhaps unparalleled 
anywhere else. In fact, the conception of eternal 
kell, for any sin however heinous, is the most 
potent invention of human cruelty. Herein hes 
the explanation of the anti-scientific and anti- 
religious persecution practised in medizval Europe 
in order to preserve intact the faith in scriptural 
religion. Even today that conception of hell 
pervades with horror the prisons of civilized man, 
where there is no principle of reformation but 
only the ferocity of punishment. 

It is with the development of humanity that 
the realization of God gradually grows free of 
prejudice, at any rate, it ought to be so. The 
reason that it is not always so is due to the fact 
that we take anything and everything connected 
with religion to be eternal. It does not follow 
from our reverence for the eternal ideal of religion, 
that we must accept any particular religious 
dogma as also eternal. If we were fanatically to 
assert that every scientific opinion is eternally 
true, because there is eternal truth as the founda- 
tion of physical science, then we should have to 
assert, even today, that the sun is revolving round 
It is this mistake we generally make 
with regard to religion. The community gives the 
name of religion to its own traditional opinion, 
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and thus strikes at Religion itself. The conflict, 
the cruelty, the unreasoning and some 
superstition, which then emerge, are- without 
parallel in any other sphere of human life. 


Mistakes in science, or in our code of conduct, 
arise from our inability to comprehend the whole- 
ness of truth. In spiritual life we realize the 


wholeness of our being when it is conscious of 
a centre in a great and eternal meaning. 

The earth revolves round its own axis and yet 
it circles round the sun along its vast orbit. 
Whatever happens in human society also exhibits 
these two tendencies. On the one hand, the para- 
| phernalia of wealth and power are accumulated 
{ through the urge of the individual ego and yet 
on the other, under the inspiration of the Universal 
Man, men unite with one another in their activity 
and their joy and make sacrifices for one another’s 
sake. 

Some years ago there was a report published 
in the London Times, which I came to know 
through the Nation of America. The British air- 
force was destroying from the air a Mahsud village 
in Afghanistan. One of the bombing planes was 
damaged and came down. An Afghan girl led 
the airmen into a neighbouring cave, and to 
protect them, a Malik remained on guard at the 
entrance of the cave. Forty men with brandished 
knives rushed forward to attack them, but the 
Malik dissuaded them. All this time, bombs were 
dropping from above and people were crowding 
in to take shelter in the cave. Some Maliks of 
the neighbourhood and a Mollah proposed to help 
the Britishers and some of the women offered to 
feed them. After some time they at last disguised 
the airmen as Mahsuds and brought them out to 
a safe place. : 
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ease, and by accepting pain, he transcends it. In 
the life of self-seeking, the burden of pleasure and 
pain is very great, but when man transcends his 
self-interest he feels the burden so light that his 
patience when faced with the bitterest suffering and 
his forgiveness in spite of the heaviest insults seems 
to us to be superhuman. 

Discords become too evident when the tuning 
of the instrument is going on, but they are not a 
part of the music itself. Discords jar on us, and 
if they did not, we should not progress on our 
quest after harmony. That is why we give the 
name Rudra or Terrible to the Infinite—He draws 
us towards freedom along the path of the pain 
of disharmony. 

Upanishad declares: 


UTET GRATTALATEY WAT AEAT, 
ieg WAT ATH OMT q KAATE: | 


Here we have the dualism of He and this, the 
individual man and the other One who is within 
him and beyond him. It is said that He is the 
ultimate aim of this, its richest possession, its final 
rest and supreme joy. In other words, it is in 
Him that this has its perfection. 

He is not a mere abstraction. He is an 
immediate object of the most intimate awareness, 
just as much as the self which I call my own. 
When my devotion yearns after Him and in Him 
I find my joy, it is my self-consciousness that is 
enlarged, deepened and extended to the Truth 
beyond the limits of my narrow existence. It is 
Eshah, this great He who challenges man to strike 
after perfection through endeavours to struggle 
from the unreal to the real, from darkness towards 
the light, from death towards immortality. 

This challenge never allowed man to stop any- 
where; it made of him an eternal wayfarer. Tired 
and worn out, those who abandon the road and’ 
build themselves a permanent house have in fact 
built their own mausoleums. Animals have their 
lairs, but man has taken to the road. Those who 
are great among men are the road-builders and 
the path-finders. The lure of the call of the infinite 
in him has brought man out on the way in quest 
of the unattained. Empires rose and fell by the 
roadside of his journey, riches were amassed and 
then lost beneath the dust. Man built many an 
image to give form to his desire and again smashed 
them to pieces, like childhood’s toys when child- 
hood is over. He tried again and again to con- 
struct the magic key and open with it nature's 
treasure-house and again he discarded them all 
and started anew to search out the secret path — 
leading to its depths. Age follows age in human: 
history, and man continues in his ceaseless search, 
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mot for the satisfaction of his material needs, but 
in order to strive with all his might for the revela- 
tion of the Universal Man in the world of men, 
to rescue his own inmost truth from the 
crude obstacles set up by himself. That is 
the Truth which is greater than all his accumu- 
lated wealth, greater than all his achievements, 
greater than all his traditional beliefs and knows 
no death nor decay. Man’s mistakes and failures 
have been many, leaving their ruins on the way 
along which he came. The strain of his sorrow 
and suffering has been infinite, but they mark his 


The article is principally based upon my “ Religion 

_ University. In the translation of it, I have been greatly 

In the present revised form it was delivered at the Andhra 
‘one of a series of three Readership lectures. 


“BREEZY APRIL, VAGRANT APRIL” 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Breezy April, Vagrant April 
; Rock me in your swing of music ! 

Thrill my branches with enchantment 
Of your touch of sweet surprises. 
In my idle dream by wayside 

You come startling me from slumber, 
Wilful in your mood fantastic 

Tease me with inconstant courting. 
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PACIFIST POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 
AND INDIA’S FREEDOM 


hy | By WILFRED WELLOCK (ex-1.r.) 


ere long changes which would amount to a 
social revolution. Britain’s prestige and 
influence would be greatly increased both in a 
general way and in all international assemblies. 

For more is involved in total unilateral 
disarmament than meets the eye, especially if 
the Power which disarmed controlled an 
Empire. Were Britain to disarm, she would 
prepare for that step by the issuing of a 
Declaration explanatory of her intentions. 
These would include the freeing of the 
Empire from military control, therefore the 
giving of freedom to India, for instance, and 
the institution of a sound democratic policy in: 
Africa ; a promise to place all international 
disputes not settled by agreement before the 
appropriate International Tribunal; and 
proposals for the constructive use of the- 
£110,000,000 now being spent annually on. 
militarism. 

Such a policy would strike the imagina- 
tion of the world, and point the way to an 
era of sanity and progress which the heart of 
mankind would endorse. _ 

The new psychological situation thus: 
created would constitute a powerful bulwark 
against Imperialism, and make it very difficult 
for any Government to support an Imperialist 
policy, not to speak of setting out to create- 
an Empire. 


IMPERIALISM NO LONGER Pays 


Moreover, Great Britain would now be in a 
strong position to tell Japan that Imperialism 
does not pay ; that whatever may have been 
the value of an Empire in the past, its cost 
today is far greater than its worth.. 
Imperialism is the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of disarmament, and its upkeep is. 
costing this country annually more than the 
annual value of all British investments, public 
and private, in the Empire. Jurthermore, 
such preferences as those arranged at the 
Ottawa Conference, given to the Empire at. 
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the expense of the British farmer and the 
British taxpayer, in many cee een Cape 
ae ae aot et : its 
rimarily to assist the Empire to keep up | 
: i to the British 


annual interest payments tish 
investor. Indeed, when these concessions 


jeopardize other investments, such as those in 
the Argentine, modifications have to be made. 
Then, to crown all, when the national 
consciousness of a ruled people awakens and 
the demand for self-rule asserts itself, 
Imperialism can be very costly indeed, as we 
are discovering in India today. 

The U. S. A. is making the same discovery 
‘in regard to her financial Empire in the 
S. American Republics, in consequence of 
swhich President Roosevelt has renounced the 
policy of collecting interest dues by means of 
gunboats and declared in favour of discussion 
and co-operation. 
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‘good reason to believe that Japan will 
very soon learn this lesson in Manchuria, 
“as already that venture is proving extremely 
‘costly, while the fruits of conquest are 
‘slipping from her fingers. The Chinese, 
moreover, are a patient and intractable people, 
and have methods all their own of defeating 
the conquests ef usurpers and bullies. It is 
more than likely that Japan will very soon 
‘discover that in these days of enlightenment 


and awakening conquest and Imperialism do 
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Britain) in the Far East is that it would be 
accompanied by measures which could allay . 
Japan’s fears and avoid most of the catas- 
trophies above discussed. Our first duty is 
to try to understand Japan’s position. Japan 
fears the future, the possibility of being over- 
whelmed by mightier Powers than herself in 
the Far Hast—Soviet Russia on one side and 
an awakened, industrialized and united China 


.on another; the British Empire holding sway 


in the South and the United States in and 
across the Pacific. She needs some assurance. 
The voluntary disarmament of Britain would 
give her that assurance in great measure, 
while the declaration which would attend it 
regarding India, Australia, etc., would set her 
thinking and cause her to see the possibility 
of the dawn of a new era in international 
relations. 

Sooner or later the emigration question, 
eg, will have to be raised in regard to 
Australia. The holding of Australia for high 
grade European citizens is a policy which 
cannot be defended. While the East is over- 
crowded there can be no excuse for allowing 
a vast continent like Australia to be at the 
disposal of a handful of people. Australia 
lies midway between the East and the West, 
and might fittingly be the meeting-place where 
East and West unite in the fullest sense of 
the term. On the other hand, Australia’s fear 
that her standard of living might be jeo- 
parodized by this proposal is a real one. But 
it could be met. There are plenty of people 
in Japan, India and China who are accustomed 
to a high standard of living and would fight 
to prevent it being lowered. Hence a solution 
would appear to be possible in a policy of 
selective emigration—a policy to which the 
Governments concerned would readily agree. 
Also, were the U. S. A. to disarm, that step 
would probably be followed by the restoration 
of the immigration quotas to Japan and China, 
as is being proposed by the advocates of 
disarmament in the U.S. A. Rey, 

In my opinion action along these lines 
would revolutionize world thinking in regard 
to international affairs. Incidentally it would 
increase the prestige of Great Britain and — 
make her counsels on all international bodies — 
all powerful, while the common people of all 
lands would demand action in their own 


` 
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countries on the lines of that taken by this 
country. Thus it is not unlikely that ere long 
Great Britain would have gathered around her 
a strong body of Powers which were ready to 
follow her example and disarm. 
AsIsce the situation, therefore, a pacifist 
policy in the Far East, which of course would 
have to be started by one country alone, (I 


ORE than a century back, India 
registered its protest against 


Christian Missions through the 

mouth of its greatest son, Raja 
Rammohun Roy, whom Mr. ©. F. Andrews 
speaks of as the greatest religious genius of 
modern times, in these words : 


It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ 
used to preach the superiority of the Christian 
religion to the natives of different countries. But 
we must recollect that they were not of the rulers 
of those countries where they preached. Were the 
missionaries likewise to preach the Gospel and 
distribute books in countries not conquered by the 
English, such as, Turkey, Persia, ctc., which are 
much nearer England, they would be esteemed 
a body of man truly zealous in propagating 
religion and in following the example of the 
founders of Christianity. In Bengal where th 
English are the sole rulers, and where the carers 
name of Englishman is suficient to een 
people, an encroachment upon the rights of h 

poor, timid and humble inhabitants and u a 
their religion cannot be viewed in th we 
God or the public asa justifiable act W eae! 
been subjected to such insults for © have 
centuries and th or about nine 

e cause of such degradati 

been our excess in civilization and the abati ae 
from the slaughter even of animals, peayeice 


Rammohun Roy followed u i 

z issuing three big books on 

Appeals to the Christian Public,” pl din 
with them not to carry on such Hsia i a 
as was done by “introducing a religi a 
means of abuse of and insult to the asi z 
of the people nf Tndia, and by afford Pa 
hope of worldly gain to its converts » $ T 
_ Was not merely an Indian protest b re 
= protest of one who had openly decl as 
himself a follower of Christ. she 
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perfectly sound, would be boners a jo 
every point of view, and be the aici from f mdi 
of ending militarism and Imperial Ickest Way f the now 
leading the nations to the methods of and gf f mmber 
and co-operation on all issues, includt Tea grew M 
Economic, the right of all nations ¢ ing the | ant DO 


| ghateve 
the Upp 
ihe gene 
| and wha 
in Rich 
vord for 
We 
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supplies of raw materials, ete, 


Tt is needless to say that this protest was 
not heeded in the least, and Protestant missions | 
in India carried on their work in the obje- f my the. 
tionable manner described above. The J ithe his 
methods of mission work, however, became J own. 
still more objectionable and anything bit [s mad 
Christian after about half a century from the India 
time that Rammohun Roy voiced his protest 45r man 


This was immediately after the Sepoy Mutiny Mion 
of 1857. During this Mutiny a Cen $ man 
mission working among the Kols Be a y 
(10,000) ten thousand Kol Christians, n mF an i 
American mission working among the Aa ol 
Christians "| W 


in Burma, offered 3,000 Karen ih 
fight for the East India Company Boa cai 1h 
mutineers. The Company Gl not motives i 

this help, mainly from pru i 
iy as he Mutiny had arse? fro ; 
belief on the part of the peop’ 
British were going to convert hot faith. 
and the Moslems to the Christian Sir, thi! fowo 


0 ‘acts, ae 

Mutiny was quelled and these r neople— N the 
in India there were millions © pribe ae ve 
b riginal abe, 

Untouchables and the Abo ¢ rep Fo 
whose interests were not TAT port? l i 
identical with those of the convert 5 ane 
hav ; 


the nation, and if these coulc 


t cov yey | 
it could A 


Christianity, the Governmen ig co | 
large body of people on pH e ca yea | Moog Y 
for support in times oi BY q from Q in 
known all over England, 2M est mn nt 


6 ss mo 
Victoria down to the com in | 
or nd BE 


enthusiasm for. mission WO ches a 
as never before. The chur’ riom | 
of other countries, such a5 5 


Pe 


nds with the British missions, 


tain,) i | ates ine, onwards we have had in India 
al fron J gf O™ ch-boomed Mass Movements. 1 he 
CESE pay Fhe 200 nese Mass Movement Christians 
And gf f mmber of ery part of the country by leaps 
E reason f gew M A ‘and from that time practically 
Ng the | ml Beer i conversion there was among 
equate | hateve! a sses came to an end. ‘This is 
tie UP E Mass Movements in India 
e as Dea said here can be verified 
t History of Missions in India 

word for word. 
We have in this story an example of 
ifssionary Imperialism at its worst, and this 
fia country where religion means so much to 
le people, and where because of that 
hristianity should have been saved from 
est was | ling the scandal that it became. Christianity 
missions | Windia has been made a wrong use of in a 
> obje- | wy the like of which it is doubtful if anything 
e. ‘The | athe history of entire Christendom has been 
became } town. I well remember a statement that 
ng but |Tsmade tome by a well-known missionary 
om the |" India who said, “Mr. Parekh, whenever 
protest 1" man comes to us for Baptism, the first 
Mutiny estion that we ask ourselves is, what does 
cenn T Want 2” About the same time I was 
m sr.) a young Salvationist : “The moment 
n is baptized he is materialized.” The 

Karens f ation is On] Aor IET : 
A m «: y a little better in China 
a ia we have the words “Rice 
eee Mie T Wag ee perhaps as bad in Korea. 
motive J tine yg HE to this country (America) 
from # {ican isho una and Japan, I met an 
pat HY Words git Working in Korea, who told 
Hindus yu there. «p28 these in regard to mission 
jp TTT Tam hon’ ÎS all bribery and I feel that 
ic, tal e0 Work y pet up: I am, however, prepar- 
le f then @Y Own hands.” ‘ 


cinds of imperialism, vix., 
political and eco- 


3 C : 
1d Called nas been made into 
u c : : 
net? arser of Christendom, 
Queen | Nee hot o êS could from the meek and 
pat KPA Christian 5 be. This is the great 
ia oe è real S aes in the Orient, 
í leg of these ace to the civilizations 
Mat Uni oriental countries. On 
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of the Christianity of Christ. Intelligent and 
honest missionaries are fully aware of these 
facts, and although they among themselves 
discuss these matters frankly and fully, they 
are afraid to do so before their home consti- 
tuencies for various reasons. They dare not 
face the fact of failure of their life work and 
of the cause they have sponsored. Once in 
a while a man like Mr. C. F. Andrews has the 
supreme courage to break himself loose from 
this godless system and his very loyalty to 
Christ is doubted by his erstwhile co-workers 
for almost all his life. Indeed, things are so 
bad that a very eminent Anglican missionary, 
the head of one of the finest Christian missions, 

told me: “Real mission work has not even 

begun. What we have done so far is only 

philanthropy.” I had to correct him by saying 

that the so-called mission work was or could 

be called philanthropy only when it was at 

its best; on lower strata it could not be called 

even that. This wasa correction which he 

gladly accepted. 


The results of work done on these lines 
have been such that the Missions have now 
stuck in the mire of their own creation or 
Karma. The so-called National Churches 
are neither national aor churches. This is 
especially true of India. The church there is 
a socio-economic community the outlook of 
which is largely secular and materialistic. It 
is entirely parasitic to its Western patrons 
and what is. worse is pharisaic in its relation 
to the people of other faiths. This attitude 
has been generated in it by the constant 
dinning into its ears of the indictment of faiths 
other than the Christian. The moral results 
of all this pharisaism have been disastrous. 
A very eminent English Bishop just before 
his retirement from India said tome: “Things 
are so awful that nothing that you can tell 
me would surprise me.” One can find the 
same from the Regional and Fact Finders’ 
Reports issued by the Laymen’s Commission. 

This is not the worst of it. ‘The so-called 
National Church in India is now filled with 
a desire to swell its numbers. L 
the Missionary system of the Western World, 


it has generated enough momentum for this — 
at least. Islam divided the Hindu society into 


two communities by its proselytizing work 
done during the last eight or nine centuries, 
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hat the Hindu-Moslem problem 
has now become a permanent problem gine 
the deepest anxiety to all lovers of u ue of 
God among both the Hindus and the } ce 
To this problem Christianity 1s now a ae 
another by dividing the Hindu society further 
(it has been able to make no impression upon 
the Moslems in India). In 1928, when Dr. 
Mott was in India, after a long talk with me 
about the way I came to know Christ and 
myself as a disciple by baptism, he 
asked me as to what it was that weighed upon 
my mind the most, I replied to him that it 
“was the creation of this new community in 
the name of Christ and Christianity, a com- 
munity which would add to the evils of 
communalism already rampant in India, and 
which would, moreover, be a stumbling block 
in the pathof people who wanted in earnest 
to acknowledge Christ as their Master. The 
creation of the so-called National Church, 
which really isa community with a special 
non-Hindu legal and social status and with 
almost an anti-Hindu cultural and religious 
bias, is a powerful disintegrating factor in the 
life of India, and, what is worse, it is a huge 
bar in the program of the Kingdom of Christ 
inasmuch as it makes that Kingdom coincide 
with this socio-economic community. 


Four years ago, when I came to this 
country (America) first, I tried to tell some of 
these things to the American Christian public 
and what I said was deeply resented. Indeed 
one man in California, who had been once a 
missionary in China, went so far as to say 
it, T I said mee things, he would see that 

had no opening for speaking to t i 
I then told him that ie ee ee aie 
regard to the missionary problem which Thad 
not told the people of India and which: I 
wanted to tell the people here in order that 
eee might be remedied, and he climbed 
country, a D os the people of this 

Y, especially the Christians here, were 


not prepared to li ; 
Meso Isten to the truth about the 


Since then a great chan 


e has i 
better, thanks be to the or ee ber ee 
one cannot be too thankful to Ca this 


The churches and the Mission Boards ha 
i been at least a little more humble and e 
have been rudely shaken in their demais 


so much so tl 


profess 
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and imperialistic. assurance that 
have been doing so far is the be t 
be done. The Report, Eer that 
the middle path. It could hav 
orthodox in its belief as any groun ina i 
any other country and yet its Rao f 
Missions would be valid. In he na af 
it took the middle path, and surely Tow it 
is truly representative of the best a isi i 
mind in Amerisa and Europe. Bit M a 
Report could have gone much further in F E 
criticism of Missions. It has been la i í 
silent in regard to the worst aspect of Mii 
vix., their Imperialism. Dr. Fisher was th | 
only one who pointed one to this shortcomit | 
in it. Mr. C. F. Andrews has mentioned ths | 
matter in an article of his in one of the issus 
of The International Review of Missions ra | 
1933, though he does not speak of the Repon | 
making this omission there. 
This Report, however, has rendered the | 
greatest possible service, not to the cause a 1 may 
Missions—the sooner we forget this term wih j ie 
all its unfortunate but almost inherent conoi yy.) 
tion of religious, cultural and racial superior 


What he | 
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it, it is far better than 
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and civilization together will 
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IV, Exir ORTHODOXY 
Tmay be truthfully said that at many 
intervals during the sessions of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths, Orthodoxy 
3 gracefully made its exit in favour of 
By ing active groups, religiously speak- 
h synoi | 8794 known as Orthodox. 
Joment 1), <t we forget, we shall repeat again the 
\fissionaty fe the World Fellowship of “Faiths ; 
“l Bit, the Inspiration of all faiths upon 
nton of man’s present pr bl » 

Bishop Franois : “ nt problems.” 
buan, in an art i McConnell, National 
, Arapating the Bae in the Literary Digest, 
[isagad F T lament of Religions forty 
1] there are a World Fellowship of Faiths 
it ne fey Ree vital differences : 
0 ae Parade eae i is that, instead of a com- 

a wo manifest eios all faiths will be 
S Proges e the urgent HEN their religion by 
The gress, gent problems which impede 


atters It 


the word ‘faiths’ 


ve | ane incl i ord 
w ti a Spiritual eee not only religions, but 
d it koup termining toe of conviction 
the tg Latio Peop] e actual lives of signi- 
A j onal ange phi ave f 
‘pee Political faig oe Social, economic, 
en i © second s: will thus be included. 
eve nd differ 
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greatness of which is in proportion to what 
Christendom is to Jewry of His day. 

What has been written here is a plea from 
a Hindu disciple of Christ for a return to 
Christ from the Kaiser of Christendom, and 
for ending this Missionary Imperialism, which 
is a compound of five types of Imperialism, in _ 
order to make room for a real and vital Christo- 
centric (not Christian) international, inter-racial 
and inter-religious unity of the world. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 
By IDA M. GURWELL ` 


truer reflection of life? These groups are 
working daily with the conditions as they are, 
and not as some Idealist wishes them to be. 

Such groups for want ofa better name, 
might be called practi-religious. Their 
activities are important not only to the soul 
of man, but, his material well-being. ‘These 
groups are the active end of religious thought. 
Our wide-visioned leaders know this. They 
welcome them. 

Idealism is not so popular in the world 


today. Everywhere there are real problems 
to be solved if civilization is to endure. 
Perhaps these “unprofessionally” religious 


groups can show usa way. ‘They do present 
many practical, adjustable ideas, and let us 
honestly say they seem to be working un- 
selfishly for the greatest good for the most 
people. 

Jane Addams, Honorary President of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths, said in her open- 
ing address : 

J am sure the soul of this complex age of ours 
must be discovered through the bringing together 
of many people from various parts of the earth. 

We have carried out a part at least o 
Jane Addams’ plan, namely, “brought toget 
many people from various parts of the 

Such questions as the follow 
discussed : 

Proverty admidst plenty Howse cure it ? 

Men and machines—Which shall be master ? 
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i £ rorld Peace ? 
Non-violence—A key to w orld i. eee 
Racial and Religious persecution—How prevent it 2 
How Faiths, in fellowship, may save civilization ? 
Youth and the future. 

How realize World Unity ? 

Russia’s Soviet Faith. 

Public Ownership. 

Motion Pictures. 

There were many other questions equally 
important, but we give these that you may see 
the variety of interests considered throughout 
these sessions. Specialists in their particular 
field introduced each question. There can be 
no doubt as to the authenticity of information. 
Speakers taught us to respect statistics. ‘They 
did not disguise facts. They spoke of totter- 
ing civilization and gave possible reasons, 
which those conversant with current problems 
must realize are truths. 


Attending these meetings classified properly 
as un-orthodox, came groups widely known 
for their influence in shaping many thinking 
minds of the world. Each was given an 
opportunity to tell of his plan for World 
betterment. Leaders of Theosophy, Spiritual- 
ism, Unity, and Bahai, and many “cults” and 
“isms” not so well known were present, all 
responding in the earnestness of his accepted 
Faith. Large audiences assembled to hear 
these leaders, for many thousands of people in 
America and elsewhere are followers of these 
plans for living, 


Theosophy was well represented. 


Leo Mme. 
Rukmini Arundale 


piritualist published 
National Spiritualist 
Lodge’s message was 
Unity was repre- 
under who gaye a most 
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Motion Pictures were ; 
Worth M. Tippy, New York H j 
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Dr. Carl D. Thompson, LI, 
Publie Ownership League of 
an enlightening talk on “Public Orme 

p oe BB) 7 
the Way Out.” He gave names of my 
palities operating under this pl 
free from debt. 

Dr. James Yard, formerly of Northnessh 
University, Chicago, talked on “Youth of bf 
Future.” [He spoke in glowing terms df: 
the intelligent way in which the Youth oft} 
world are facing ihe problems that have comfy: 
to them through the disruption of the pr 
social order. a 

Dr. Manly Hall, Los Angeles, Calif, whi 
many of us in America have acquired t4 
habit of always hearing in his lectures, sp 
on “How Man may Master Fear.” m f 
forceful and dynamic speaker and Hee, 
to one of the largest audiences of the entip 
Parliament. ; 

Mrs. Charles Church Terrel, Wa 
a graduate of Oberlin College F. opel 
first College in the United States hide 
doors to coloured and white aika sistens 
struggles and those of her Coa tht 
trying to overcome race een too, 1 
of hér race talked on this qu oradually b 
is a problem in America, © 
overcome. 

Miss 
London, in whose 
lived for three month 
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ye might ask the question, 
d 
Are not all groups 
in the fullest meaning 


il? » of Religion, Hon. M. A. 
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tiga Ù za “Machinery, Economics and 
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V. Hostess CHICAGO 
Frerywhere in this vast city is seen people 
faal parts of the world. Not only has 
{Told Fellowship of Faiths brought to 
ih grcat religious leaders, but the world’s 
fels centred the interests of the educa- 
; have com 
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Islam, read a Cabled message from His Holiness 
Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmud Ahmad. Khalifa-tul- 
Masih I, Head of the Ahmadiyya Movement in 
Islam, Qadian, India. 

Dr. K. V. Mulbigala, of India, representing His 
Holiness Jagadguru Shri Shankaracharya, Head 
of the Hindu Seat (ranking as an independent 
State) established 1,100 years ago. 

Rabbi Abraham Nowak, of the Temple on the 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio [JupAtsM], Rabbi Jacob 
Singer, of Temple Mizpah, Chicago, responded for 
Judaism. 

The Rev. William Pranklin Slade, D. D., of the 


South Congregational Church, Chicago, spoke for 
Christianity. 


Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, of Washington, D. C., 
called to represent Christian Coloured Women.. 

Rt. Rev. Callistos, Bishop of San Francisco, of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Duke Kwesi Kuutu, of the Gold Coast, West 
Africa, representing the Ashanti religion, was 
introduced to audience. f 

Rajah Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh, a 
Prince of Nepal, closed the programme on the 
opening evening with a greeting to All Religions 
after a Peace Song, written by Rajah Singh, 
was sung by Emery Darcy. 

Most of the above-named were guests 
from the Orient. We have said little 
concerning the leaders from Europe who were 
guests in Chicago. Still less has been said 
about those who attended as delegates from 
America. It would be unfair not to name 
a few of them, as they are Tnter-nationally 
known, and contributed some of the finest 
thoughts of the Western world. 

To us from Europe came representatives 
fully aware of the problems within their 
own borders as well as having a knowledge: 
of the affairs of the world. Two of these 
delegates were outstanding. Their talks as 
well as their attitude of helpfulness and 
understanding won for them a place in our 
hearts. 


Prof. Herbert von Beckereth of Bonn, 
Germany, delegated by the America Institute 
and the Authorities of Germany, gave an 
address that showed detailed study. His 
talk,“The Moral Basis of the Economic Order,” 
reflected unbiased truths. 

Dr. Herman Neander, Rector of Estuna, 
Sweden, was broad and sympathetic in his 
views. Nearing the completion of a three- 
year tour of the world, in which he made a 
study of the- Religions of the different 
countries, he was able to give us much first- 
hand information. His angle on Russia seemed 
unprejudiced. His fairness to all nations was 


appreciated by his audience. He believes 
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thoroughly in the great helpfulness that must 
come to mankind through freedom of thought. 
Tt would seem that his talks were built of the 
proper amount of spiritual and the correctly 
measured amount of material that made them 
well-balanced. ‘Through them he added the 
strength of conviction without inciting the 
sometimes accompanying argument. Dr. 
Neander talked many times while a guest in 
Chicago, but it seemed his discourse, “The 
Necessity of Co-operation among Religions, 
brought forcibly to his listeners the purpose 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths. 

So many dalegates from America were 
present that it is possible to mention a few 
only. We listened to John Dewey, of 
of Columbia University, who is known as one 
of America’s greatest Educators ; Bishop 
Montgomery Brown, D. D. of Galion, Ohio, 
who spoke to large audiences on his chosen 
f subjects, first, “A Faith for a New World,” 
it second, “The New Faith from the view-point 
of Science.” From the Mormon Church in 


Ji Salt Lake City, came Hon. Brigham H. 
ie Roberts, who gave a most interesting talk on, 
is “The Standard of Peace”. Dean Roscoe Pound 


of Harvard University, “Faith in Civilization” 
and Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago, “Ideals for 
a new world Order”. 

From the Jewish Faith, Judaism, came 
Eo delegates. In additlon to Rabbi Nowak 
whose response on the opening night proved 
his- breadth of vision as well as n of 
purpose ; Rabi Abba Hillel Silver, Rabbi Felix 
Levy, Rabbi Samuel Goldensen, all nationally 
known, came with others to join the Conference. 
They spoke eloquently on subjects of or 
ne ARTA 1 jects of great 

res ew and Gentile alike, and it 
be said of these | hes ae 

ese learned men that th x 

with an earnest: ee oe 

g nestness and sureness that comes 
only from deep convictions. 

Because we fe 

_ Deca el poetry is re 
religion, we must not mae a eee 
re ee ob omit our guest, Dr. Pere 

y -„ From his inspiring talk, “The Faith 
of Poetry”, we quote here, A- 2 
“The founders of all Wor! 


swayed Humanity—Jesus 

Me Homen, Anaon yo Gee o nens 
OR les, mythologies, religions—have b ae 
prem poets of their varied faiths.” “Chus the 

a pagan, Gentile | and Jew, under! in nee 
pporting all their creeds is the wae as 

Poetry. The creative law of imagination.” pee 


ld Faiths that have 


lit 
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A glowing purposeful group ! 
Witl aA 
ith my heart an 


d my 
I salute the Soul my head, 


in you, 

You taught us the Hindu § 

we analyse it we find it means all ! 

practical in the Western World : 

How better can we welcome yo 

3 yor 

one man recognizes the soul in 

we have gone far toward Uniy 
hood. 


aluate, 


1? Wha 
another, the lq religio 
Sm 

divinities, 


dough t 


ersal Broth, 


VI. To ALL INTENT 


r 2 f 2 furt 
fo all intent, the second Parliament ef pi 
SEE e A y NP | *Co-opel 
Religions has been the Spiritual suecas¢} zat ie 


the age. Many facts have been roughti an preach 
us, the principal one being, that TRUTH) It has 
vari-hued and can be broken up and vierfal West, 
as colours of the spectrum ; like a welktafmll sect 
gem it scintillates prismatic rays from Al idonship 
facet. It is a many-sided thing of fre elastandi 
beauty. The great truth that God is rete 
the consciousness of man through varisere all | 
channels. , 

There were 
this Conference. 
purpose of this body is, 
ation of all faiths upon 


no world problems solvet 
How could there be? Ue but í 
«To unite the isp versal 1 
the solution of mtk On thi 


r inos hi Et 
present problems.” These meetings, wk on F 
brought about the “united a Aa many 
it remains for the mind of the ons h 


acknowledge this unity as 


steps yet taken toward — l 
mankind. Remember this a y 
anion! What eoni bo = 


to the world ? We have eae 
shapes thoughts ; thoughts DE be 
deeds, and if the world deals List has 
then in time it will accept 
done here. 

The Great Soul 
speech, a speech that has 
England as an example 0 
in America as an examp € 
as well, said, “The wor : 
long remember what we". 
neyer forget what they 
bigness of the Parliame? 
the use of the quotation: Confer 


Before leaving ee now? 
quote Manly Hall, wé ect 2 
Lecturer. He has Noa E 
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le aes = y 1 a 7 
s address on, “True Fellow: because of this charm, or through actual 


i hi Ber cal s ar 5 P 
a S, evaluates World religions as interest manifested, the Representatives of 
Pe% i faiths ker finds them. He said, many Faiths have remained. 

lead, K work ‘ears the function of Theo- Great minds agree that when the problems 


f ¥ 2 (14 h) . . . 
r housanda livide and conius i Ahere of the world are solved, it will be done with 
i cy a4 Ay. 5 "ustian OD . 
ig en Ghristianity while fre eral barriers” religious thought back of it. What matters 


l! Wh oa nel? os Fellowship of Faiths while whether by the studied circuitous route of 
` @ cj F 4 


mat religions of ee we ae the East, or the youthful directness of the 
anil greal +o aspirat S asiz UG 5 oie 
ou? Wh ae (i ae ces.” “We fail utterly to West? The very best in religious thought 
nother qe tat See cause we fail to realize Zeus and from both East and West must be used if the 
a gious b. Allah, and God are not different 


al Brot “an devastating, undermining influence of selfish- 
is Ao language mediums of these different ness and greed is to be Overcome?) 

a Maharaja Gaekwar of India gave the 
pe further said, opening address. A long list of other men 
ar ‘Qooperation toward a common purpose is the from the Orient held an important place 
t acceptable sentiment which modern religion throughout the Conference. 

aa peach to a troubled world.’ : In conclusion came the benediction, used 
TRUTH it has been said in speaking of the East so many times during the World Fellowship 


and vierljal West, “Never the twain shall meet”. It of Faiths. It was repeated in unsion. All 
a wele|mid seem they have met in the World earnestness went into it. 


from etfovship of Faiths, in mutual sympathy and From unreality lead us to truth, 


of fire ulfebstanding, The meeting has been brought From darkness lead us to light, 
d is reacheoat through the needs of a troubled world. From death lead us to immortality. 
igh vai ir all have learned to say meaningly, not The beauty of this benediction falls like 


| lord, Your God, but Our Father, thus 
ms solving brotherhood ; and not My East, Your 
e be? Bie, but Our World, thereby acknowledging 


a rich mantle upon the activities of the 
Parliament of Religions. In the benediction, 


o the nsptstesal Tooth or there is something of the quiet of the brood 
ion of HY On this a ae at evening when the sunset purples into 
tings MM Ersoy ia closing day, the lobby of the night; Something of the Peace and Wisdom 


ration", k k many hides crowded with delegates of the Himalayas; and behind all—hidden 


ne World Micon hay Emerson said, “The Old away in the heart of humanity a universal 
the gral little oe charm for most minds which desire for right living to merit the crown— 


[ness t0 nanny to disturb.” Whether Immortality. 


CONFESSION 


o 
en | By CHARLES C. MARSHALL 
1¢ WOR af Noreen ering & Taigan th Tagore at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
a K (3 s 5 
at has S Out of the Orient Light !” It shines again, 


Sage of India, from thy message wise 
Athwart our W estern World, unto our eyes 
Starkly disclosing all our age-long sin, 

ur lust for empire and our greed for gain, 
he temple vowed to God and given to Baal, 


e SP 

l And all the twice one thousand years’ betrayal, 

te e red world-welter on the Danube’s plain, 

ons m e Iron rule that came with Christ’s own bread 

j J © india, and all the vast machinery 

0) a Sent to break the Orient’s revery— 

publi a om West to East the Gospel we have spread. ; RA 
know" we now the judgment! We have not sufficed. AAE eS ee 


Wrought for Cæsar while we spoke for Christ. apes 
tk. November 29,1916 ` : i arts 
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| e TON OF GEOLOGICAL DISTURBANCES AND 
| CLIMATIC CHANGES 


By D. C. NAG e sul 

sil n 

3 TEE Wh ee an ; i a flows, UP 

J. GroLOGICAL HISTORY temperature gradient (50°C rise per mile stl ; aie 
according to which the subcrustal rocks t y 


i HE periodic recurrence „and woddwide taea al. abouli os miles’ depth x 
N extension of mountain-making and volcanic supports this view. The solid ensi o i; 
activities, the great continental floodings and of about 2 miles of sedimentary on ae mL the 
the Ice Ages are the most remarkable geological 30 per cent), 75 miles of éranitic te slion is $ 
events. There have been about a score of epoch- about 0'4 per cent) and 155 miles of Dore many int 
making geological cycles and as many marine (porosity 0.2 per cent) rocks, Fissures mial obser’ 
transgressions since earliest known peolopicaliage; wavines are. most likely confined to the wm 
The upliftings of the, Himalayas, Alps, Sr re (say, 8 miles) below which the weaknes 
Rocky Mountains, during Tertiary Age, were the solid crust may be expected to exist int 
thus more or less simultaneous; many other formeo? local. straine iamanGlecnlt mentee 
instances of contemporaneous world-wide volcanic hen esubcrustal eao ie ieh p 
activities and geological disturbances may be cited times suddenly o onah ie benl pli 
from definitely established geological history. cf weakness in the substratum and poli) 
There is definite evidence that at certain times 


l ma ah : commotion or earthquake tremor in the u 
glacial condition and at certain other times warm aa 


E 


climate extended from Pole to Pole. For a solid crust of about 25 miles’ ae al a 
Il. Evmence and 28 as density, the gravitational pressit diy, iti 


the magma below could uem ee if geolog 
atmospheric pressure and that only it hae TE on 
were isolated floating bodies. Tf the e A t the a 
rigid, as it apparently 15, the gn i 


Geological history is built on evidence found 
in the rocks of different ages, in fossils, 
stratigraphy, glacial boulder-beds, ete. The true 
density and chemical constitution of igneous 


3 awe ] be practic A Ont y 
rocks also throw considerable light on their PUSSE on pea meee even Hip while 
condition of formation, particularly the relative miie ut 1 mor HG.) 

4 temperature and pressure at which the “T° hollow! inside. he! all 

j rocks were formed—density varying directly as t TON W tor 

bs the pressure and inversely as the “temperature TT. ExpLansvios magnifi,“ ‘0r 

4 Accordingly, examination of density and There is evidently an O the Sch 

f chemical constitution of the basic substrata pressure, which at normal times Daa i aDpean 
(consisting of diorites, gabbros, ete) shows that appear to be about 200,000 atmosp fi 


phe rocks are products of crystallization from and this can by no means eae The 
the parent basaltic magma at about 1200°C and There must be some other 


200,000 atmospheric pressure. Thi iti : jy developet i 
te. This condition pressure is apparently jd maten 
of temperature and pressure just below the crust increase of volume of the i atomic í 


is essential for the mai . : less 
E intenance of i ior by cease he 9 
equilibrium and’ the presun dynamic interior caused by ~ where t 


ed viscous state of tion which is more activ? 1. itive 
É g A à ec UC 
S pep abon gal. nagma which may be defined as possibly the more radio 
he State of incipient fusion. predominate. 


: 2 I sical Ai 
i an poot a a aa to infer that According to modern a atom 
Shes sta i 2 s ar z 

constantly tends to uplift and na p pressure elementary atoms are 


burst the crust. Th i i vier 
crust. n e tion by which hea 
and ee eine put be sufficiently rigid tear gated into lighter 
prevent world-wide iol the internal pressure and volume of the products an + bea 
throws new light o aie ent explosion. This view derble amount © guar ne 
the causation of na pont problems about atoms which have high atona more Ey 
disturbances (AJ ae x World-wide geological complex structure, disin egr g tho. al 
changes for Sidh eee) fae amie the lighter and simpy m highly sh 
are hardly atomic number above, ess 
ake z The disintegration 1° . asel 
RAN aad more active in the inten an 
- oan re S x 
Discontinuity. "The Sa hee a oh! density 2 
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g and pressure 
mous heat and 
Enori the core of the earth 
in 2: 90 Ti °C 
possibly exceeds 100,000 
to Daly), ranges 
atmospheric 
Jid crust as an insulator resists 
Ei heat and pressure which 
ad Ao y accumulate below the crust. 
“gy and Ee a s of tens of millions of 
al af stal pressure gradually attaining 
iy, ruptures the crust, pours out 
J G S ree parca 3 
uplifts mountain ranges, raises oceanic 


D. 
and 3 4 


i 
pinum 


pis continental floodings, and lets out 
e Of dept 2 store of heat which with the help 
ocks shoal} on water, atmospheric agencies and 


the climatic condi- 


a ' Peper 
“TT heat primarily governs id 
fat i This 


lution of this planet. 


authorities. It 
Ice Ages and 


of eminent 
for geological cycles, 
arm periods. 


TV. CLIMATE 


times are 
after-effects of worldwide 
rme mountain-making and 
How the two different condi- 
isturbances produce opposite 
kok open to be simple enough. 
ie ae ices the internal heat 
n, While under tl eo oe ey 
lis iono capt’, Sub-marine condition 
r a ed by oceanic water and 
wel n globe maintaining a 
3 a i and subtropical climate most 
; ution plant and animal life. 
Ice Ages or cold 
introduced, during 
periods of marked 
con anic activities and at 
world, ane are more or less 
te mar ew tropical and sub- 
ions, falls ; yY Maximum coal and 
dines sy!" With times of great 
ontinental flooding or 
een ascribed by some 
i6 ae a lce; it is more 
eee of oceanic 
ceania oe activities which 
meltin o a er and thus melt 
ndary i me ar ice may 
e evidences. nae 
lhe aa shortly after 
ills ue E Scal condition 
a ei e Himalayas at 
appenr ee feet elevation ; 
Outburst of in Jodhpur State 
adras p Of Melani rhyolites 
residency) after the 


ay geological q 
on climate 
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local volcanic activities during Cambrain Age. 
Many other instances may be given (see, Climates 
of Geologic Times by Schuchert, 1914). 

Hence, it is evident that local climatic condi- 
tion and climates of geologic times have been 
primarily governed by the intensity of subcrustal 
magmatic heat and the way the internal heat 
is transported to, retained at and dissipated 
from the surface, Accordingly, at high elevation 
the rarified atmosphere by facilitating quick 
radiation produces cold climate ; for similar reason 
the moon, which has thin atmosphere, gets very 
cold at night by quick radiation. 3 


Solar-heat and  atmopheric agencies are 
evidently chiefly responsible for the seasonal and 
diurnal variations, They also serve as moderator 
of extreme climates which invariably appear during 
and immediately before and after the great 
geological disturbances ; they shorten the duration 
of Ice Ages which rarely exceed 100,000 years— 
a very short period according to geological time 
scale. It is quite evident that solar-heat could 
not prevent the recurring Ice Ages on earth nor 
the present frigid condition of the moon. Varia- 
tion of solar-heat cannot account for the Ice 
Ages nor there is any other satisfactory explana- 
tion for repeated worldwide refrigeration. (See 
Ice Ages Recent and Ancient by Coleman, 1926.) 

The short Inter-glacial warm periods in Ice 
Ages, which haye been found so yery difficult 
to account for by any of the existtng theories, 
are evidently produced by a series of minor later 
outbursts of heat through fractured zone deyeloped 
in the crust by the original igneous activities. 
It may be noted that quicker succession of the 
minor outbursts of heat may even retard actual 
glaciation, as in the case of Deccan Trap which 
it seems was not followed by local glacial con- 
dition—the Inter-trappean beds present definite 
evidence of such intermittent minor outbursts 
of lava flows, during the late Creteceous Age, 
over an extensive area in Southern India. — 

The latitudinal variation of climate is com- 
monly ascribed to the angle of incidence or 
slanting of solar rays. This seems hardly satis- 
factory ; there must be other important factors. 
The latitudinal variation should be, to a large 
extent, due to distribution of subcrustal magmatic 
heat. The hotter and the more fluid magma 
should traverse the Equatorial zone being driven 
there by the stronger centrifugal force generated 
at the Equatorial region by the diurnal revolution 
of the earth. The cooler and the more viscous 
magma should, for the same reason, be in the 
polar subcrustal region. Accordingly, the Arctic 
and the Antarctic zones should be naturally 
cooler, but the extreme glacial condition of the 
present day is considered abnormal being re: 
of the Pleistocene Ice Age which i 
affected the Polar region immediately a 
volcanic activities. The extreme ye 
abundant laya flows and the numeroi 
of Iceland and other evidences 


— aa 
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of intense snb-aerial yoleanic maae E te 
fringe of the Arctic Circle, perhaps extenc ing Be 
the North Pole, which evidently origina ed £ 
polar glacial condition. Further gume a i 
polar volcanic activities are likely to Jie hidden 
sheets of ice which are now 


under the thick C i 
melting and slowly receding towards the Poles 
as the Polar climate is tending to become 


mer again. ; a 
itis noteworthy that the Permian glaciation 
was chiefly confined to the Equatorial zone and 
Southern Hemisphere ; the Poles were then very 
much warmer. According to Coleman, and other 
eminent scientists there is definite evidence that 
at times warm climate extended from Pole to 
Pole, Unmistakable biological evidence shows 
that “in early Meocene time the climate was at 
least warm temperate in Arctic America.” | The 
North Pole was very likely habitable immediately 
before the Pleistocene Ice Age as suggested by 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s Aryan Migration Theory. 


V. Drscussron 


Considering the geological and paleo-meteoro- 
logical evidences some of the principal theories 
regarding geological disturbances and climatic 
changes need considerable modification. The 
suggestions made in this paper are worth careful 
consideration and critical review. 

The old theory of a cooling and shrinking 
earth and its surface corrugation is no longer 
acceptable as geological and pceleo-meteorological 
evidences indicate that no appreciable cooling 
has taken place since the earliest known geological 
age, nor there is any evidence of sufficient 
gradual contraction of the earth during the time 
(Schuchert). On the other hand, it seems more 
likely that the earth is increasing in yolume ; 
the growing excess of volume in the interior 
is apparently poured out as lava flows and this is 
also indicated by the mountain-makine pheno- 
mena at ee uplifting of oceanic beds, The 

nerease of volu 3 ; 
with modern amen ae ae ab eae 
uae a an panding 
4 The commonly accepted view that the uplifting 
of mountains might be due to lateral or tangential 
‘pressure developed by the gravitational potential 
C lee the crust itself appears untenable as 
fe Omen component of gravity should be 
Hai to cause the majestic upliftings of the 
tmalayas, Alps and other high mountain ranges 


of the globe, Besides, it ; ‘ 
the evident Ros = a is unable to explain 


tion between geologi is- 

mea ind _ climatic daas ore age 
, or the intense mets . a ae 

and oyer-thrusting of ee Osii wrinkling 


e R 
strata of rocks in the upper praeity too rigid 


_ The most widely accepted Th 
is regarded by many T establighed pee 
theory is principally founded on the impo ti E 
geodesic observations which show that “ler ant 
f ‘rocks beneath the mountains Bee 
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beneath the oceans it is high” 
and high mountains are accordi, Ae ois 
isolated floating bodies capable ay ils 
with loading and unloading at the st tl 
must be presumed that the crust LT cory pest 
a system of deep fissures or Vineet \ atl al 
dykes which allow isostatic ye-adjustme js i a nlo 
presumptions are too speculative an Sig att 
improbable though they micht nd high nt en 
geodesic observations. Sat explain gpf p ve ; 
The high magmatic cee 


Y pressure as 
from the density of the despa 
rocks and the apparent rigidity of the ie 


eegee s TEA i tst de 

the possibility of isostatic re-adjustment A Je to loca 
present time. But a suitable condition fyf in the rock 
isostatic re-adjustment or A iy fore-shc 


; : even for the drifin 
of floating continents (Taylor's and Wagneri 
Theory) possibly arises periodically . at times q 
epoch-making geological disturbances when i 
sub-marine sub-strata are fused and the overlsin 
granitic and sedimentary layers are renderli 
more or less plastic by the periodic maxima 
accumulation of sub-crustal heat; the crust thay 
loses its normal rigidity and the continet 
possibly behave like isolated floating bolis 
Isostatic adjustments, as periodic phenomena, ci} ail isosta: 
just as well account for the geodesic observatis f sue of 
about the density of rock below mountans Ainin and 
oceans. During this periodic weakened cont 
of the crust the high sub-crustal meal 
pressure can easily produce the er portance 
geological disturbances and topographic le Ae 
and at the same time induce iding A tae 
metamorphism and_ the intense oats all yin Sides, 
thrusting and wrinkling in the vopi 5 jel, active 
sedimentary layers ; itisthen chiefly t o 
the gneissic and schistose siuen i 
as the excess of the sub crusts hea 

the crust rapidly regains te, 
and Bene My re-crystallization 9 
fused upper layers and the meo 
basic sub-strata. The alterna le 
consolidation of the rocks, inky cause igi 
decrease of yolume, would certainty, a eolte 
sive crustal 


a after-e 


eventually become 
earthquakes, and le: 
intrusions and volcani 


less frequently 


c activities- 


£. pS 
yI. EartHquaee | 


ical 
geolog! ver 


Earthquakes are 
extremely minor importance oy 
are comparatively rare. 
the majority of 
loading at the surface Ani geline 
The present writer ath en 
seyere eathquakes cies mill 
hundred thousand sau onic in 
originated by sudden P the subs 
zones of weakness Bh 
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centres in a series of pre- 
different levels in the upper 
Find minor shocks it is not 
grea 202° me any underthrust or deep- 
to y t0 pres intrusion ; they may be 
si rainfall and loading 
Thus 95 per 
earthquakes are confined 
and their centres 

25 miles’ depth. 
pressure and 


l ary 
inie a 
Me WUS Por 


by heavy 

got ading at the surface. 
uno e severe 

id highly at ik own fractured zones 

9 we fle found at about — 

se more ations of barometric 


termine) tle local Gi hot and cold climates immediately 
L plutoni ema OE after severe earthquakes are probably 
crust deng a disturbances of temperature gradient 
‘ie y Fi rocks immediately below the surface caused 
e ti i fore-shocks and e epa H a thus 
Vage after-effects of earthquakes and no ne cause 
times qf suggested by some. 


When th 
> overlying 
rendered 
masima] Joly has very ably shown the importance of 
crust tha} nlioactivity in geological history, particularly its 
continenti Amal aspect. He has ascribed the causation of 
ng bolié} silogical cycles to radiothermal energy of rocks 
omena, Af inl isostasy. According to him the radiothermal 
bservatis} se of heat in the crust can produce local 
| ion and minor geological disturbances. The 
it of increase of volume resulting from radio- 
“ye or atomice disintegration is of no less 
ee boys it causes the periodic worldwide 
dady aa mg and volcanic activities has 
a| no, een explained. 


VII. RADIOACTIVITY 


ling, sides z 7 
raniti M+) tliogetiyg t is very probable that atomic or 
geksacqtii] is endene disintegration in the crust itself, by 
| lie ce) to Increase R : 
thes stra ease the volume, produces more 


Ne rocks a to high or low radioactivity 
He zone and pa induces fractures in the 
: pals such as jjormation „of high pressure 
o Ri tep-seated F Sarnets (which are abundant in 
D here t clogite Series) in the deeper zone 
renee a} lable Space te more compact and there is no 

us rock-burstine. fracturing. The frequent 
ae l min ing phenomena in the deep 
‘ctivity but ce a Peet to be due to local 
vee tic ch onfirmative evidences are needed ; 


€ rocks are 
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found dissolved in many hot springs; some eyen 
escape into the atmosphere. Many of the heavy 
metals, by similar prosess, become highly concen- 
trated and are found as ore-deposits near the 
surface. The higher concentration of radioactive 
elements in the outer crust should not, therefore, 
preclude their far greater cencentration in the core ; 
according to density distribution in the earth the 
primary store of the heavy elements should be in 
the core. 


VII. NATURE’S ORGANIZATION 
Philosophical speculation and scientific study 


of terrestrial Evolution shows that Nature has 
worldwide organization and there is a system of 
uniformity in all her activities. The earth itself and 
all the inanimate things are apparently struggling, 
like an ordinary living organism, between destructive 
and preservative forces. It seems as if the 
living things are constantly striving for a happier 
or more peaceful state while the non-living for a 
more stable condition; they are actuated by 
similar motive forces. Analogy and uniformity 
thus lie at the basis of all ‘sciences and scientific 
speculation. 

Geological disturbances periodically threatens 
the earth with destruction. Various agencies, both 
physical and chemical, are kept vigorously engaged 
for the reparing and strengthening of the weakened’ 
portions of the crust (its fractured zones, oceanic: 
depressions, etc.) and re-establishing the normal 
condition after a destructive geological disturbance: 


Accordingly, materials are being constantly 
denuded and brought down from high lands, 


particularly from high mountains where wind and 
rain maintain maximum denudation, into the 
oceanic beds which coincide with the weakest 
parts of the crust and are thus found most liable 
to frequent subsidence and upheaval; it may be- 
noted that all the high mountain ranges of the- 
globe originated by the uplifting of oceanic basin 
where sedimentation was thickest i 
According to natural process, the fractured: 
zones, developed by geological disturbances, are- 
eventually utilized for the pouring out of the- 
internal excess of heat and materials, particularly 
the refractory silicates, which are essential for the- 
building up and strengthening of the crust. The 
earth is young yet and its crust, which seryes as 
protective armour, is perhaps still growing thicker 
and stronger. If the internal heat were not thus- 
let out, it would possibly soon convert the earth 
into an extremely hot uninhabitable desert; 1 
there were no intermittent outburst of lava flows, 
the crust would certainly burst with re 
explosive violence. Thus volcanoes act as s: = 
valves and the apparently destructive period 
ie: 


geological disturbances are ssential t 
preservation of earth and maintenance O 
equable mild climate suitable for the evolution of- 
plant and animal life. Im the same manner ~ 
atmospheric and oceanic currents minimize the 
rigour of local climate by transferring heat from. 


y Arya 


| place to place ; accordingly the deep-sea regions 

i are kept cold by the'circulating cold water from the 

| Poles as if for the preservation of deep-sea animals 

l as also for maintaining the rigidity and strength 

[i of the more fusible and vulnerable sub-marine 
| 


sub-strata. 


Í 

F 

1i IX. EvoOLUTION 

| The motive forces of all evolutions are inherent 
free with progressive 

which 


in atoms and these are set 


i atomic disintegration in time and space 
ti are important factors. Thus, with the progress of 
| new materials (refractory silicates, new 


M time 
| elemenis, ete.) are being chemically manufactured 
by natural process and new forms of life are 
being gradually evolved, under constant change 
of environment by the co-operation of protoplas- 
mic matier and new forms of energy set free 
with progressivé atomic disintegration. . The 
mechanism of atomic dintegration is yet very Ilttle 
understood but it is evident that atomic and sub- 
atomic constitution lies at the bottom of all 
sciences. Atoms are now considered as bundles of 
energy congealel. Modern physical science and 
atomic theory have, during recent years, undergone 
revolutionary changes. Modern scientists are now 
more inclined to support the Mechanistic Theory 
which maintains that life is a “dynamic mole- 
cular organization” kept going by physico-chemical 
reactions. The old Vitalistic Theory has undereone 
considerable modification and is surviving only 
as “Lingering Dryads’* or superstition, The 
secret of life and both physico-chemical and 
metaphysical properties of the living and 


* Persisting belief in ny 


-e mphs of the w 
superstitious people. woods among 


ANTRICISM was not born in the soil 
of India. „The introduction of the 
= i worship of Sakti and of other simil 
rites in Tantricism which are | i 
un-Indian in character, makes the con a ‘ 
indubitable that it must have been of Pan 
origin. And this view is e E 
following Sloka of the Kalalikamna ee 
Kubjikamata Tantra which has sone a 
covered by late Neinere = 
Haraprasad Sastri, where Siva says ee 
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non-living appear to lie ir 
n20 “PP 2 l 
ultimate units” which 
protons but are almost 


thero Aaii 
are neither S OVPing 
Baro er v so V 
infinitely fine. Citons { 


either of them. Itis now an establ $ mits ge a fod 
electronic configuration jn eal Ished t the i F 
imparts characteristic physico-c] ecular truci a pihe 
to molecules chemica a ati) 
; erties agate 
: X. Concrusion “Jt hi 
The future geological history i 
condition are thus likely to he va climats | wd deli 
material constitution of the earth. vane DY the Let 
important factor; the heavier el ensity is an i 
readily supply the energy which e mos f ii Y 
cycles and maintains the temperature a geological | frition 
The moon has become frigid and mae carth, A aching 
as it is considerably lighter than pp j it 
contains lesser proportion of heavy ae ani fie follo 
The earth will eventually become ars: itis sai 
and uninhabitable when, perhaps hae | 
millions of years hence, its density y a f sutip 
natural process of progressive atomic EEN 1 Satin 
will approach the present density of the nei i l 
accidental collision with a heavenly body may in Tant 
the meantime bring about more drastic yeyoly. 
tionary changes, : “y 
The present writers conception of high sub- wi 
crustal magmatic pressure is fundamentally — 
different from the generally accepted view; itis 
based on important scientific observations, Some } Basin, 
of the arguments may be decried as speculative inilar e 
but speculation based on observational data hs |) 
been the main spring of scientific advancement.” lerotion 
This article is an abridged summary of a hinds, in 
paper read in 1932 in one of the meetings 0 Hi | award 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical socie t TE 
India. The details are expected to be published } Mugh i 
shortly in the Journal of the Socicty. | hiundatio 
: 4 conneci 
} Mt it w 


| E subje 


arşe adhikârâya 
; garata 


astvaye 
sal 


gaccha tvam bharate v 


aigam i] 


yâvannaivâdhikârâste ua S ha 


alfin 1 th 


and assert ee willl 
pot uv 
jf there: 


boveé 


“Go forth 
the whole country. 
you unless you establish you's? 

Now it is quite clear from 
that Tantricism has been iMP 
side of India and for this rea ee 
Tantras bear also the name ohne 


to India 
I will | 
ie TI 
ou 
g from ho 


k 
thn ugh 


orte 


ne 1 the following fanciful interpretation 
e a r d word âgama : nae 
trucon af the gvavaktrebhyo gatafica girijamukhe | 
ertias jgalam t of the mouth of Siva 
"thas come a e pija” 
ak vered to the mouth of Girija. 
limat pmd deli snow find out the fountain-head 
me esl it first originated. The Indian 
i n in that Tantricism derives its main 
a } aching from the Sruti, is OO Oe by 
h al 1 te following lines of the Stitasamhité where 
GH | itis said : 
ue k gutipathagalitanm mânuşânântu tantram ı 
gration iutipathagalitânâmeva tantroktapuja | 
inne “Tantricism has been evolved from the 
revolu | S ruti.” 
4h af “Tantric worship has also come out of the 
ientally Sruti.” 
7 lus 
fon a Basing on these lines and on such other 
nia tas | “Mt evidences and out of their profound 
ent ration to Tantricism, the orthodox Hindu 
a E in order to justify their theory, put 
aly of oe quite a good number of arguments, 
nblished e they are without any acceptable 
Pic, they Onelereune to establish 
| bt tne pect Sruti and Tantras. 
1 te subject eee from a deeper study of 
k RD litres ae of a Holy there is a 
i iiw ae Sruti and the Tantras. ; 
| "th the mesm has little connection 
| | es ancient religion of the Hindus. 
aan | fin ie i ae the fact that 
à KO it ter the pale of the Vedic 
aaa" | in iim is ges up on foreign elements. 
alti O branches ee in the list of the 
“alt [tag Pta, He literature, Excepting in 
Vi, i Some A mention of Tantricism, 
Akt TT rilegi see is generally about 
ott aap Ureia S Character of Tantric cults. 


e evident that it was not 
Y the Brahamanas, since it 
to 4 foreign religion and 
Pavan tO) tolm them wrecie ites. 
nown myth regarding the 


scriptures and let them be pasandins. 
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sacrifice of Daksa where all the gods of the: 
Hindu Pantheon were invited save and except 
4. . Oo . 

Siva. At this, Siva became furious and 


destroyed the Sacrifice while it was flying 
away in the shape of a deer. He broke 
Savitr’s arms, kicked out Pitsan’s teeth, 


knocked out Bhaga’s eyes and paralysed all 
the gods who did not honour him. ‘This also 
clearly shows that Siva, who is the supreme 
deity and promulgator of Tantricism, was not, 
at first, included in the Hindu Pantheon and 
was always ignored for his foreign origin. 
Later on, he is, of course, regarded as a 
Hindu god and became the historical suc- 
cessor of Rudra of Vedie age holding a very 
exalted position in the Hindu Pantheon. 


The statement that ‘Tantricism owes its 
origin to the Sruti, has also been nullified by 
the following accounts of the Srimadbhagavata 
and the Padmapurana the followers. 
of Tantricism have also been highly vilified : 


in which 


bhavavratadhara ye ca ye ca taénsamanuvratah | 
pasandinaste bhavantu sacchastraparipan- 
thinah w 
nastaSauca mudhadhiyo jatabhasmasthi- 
dharinah | 
visantu Sivadiksayaém yatra daivam 
surasavam Il 
brahma ca brahmanamSeaiva yadytiyam 
parinindatha ,. 
setum vidharanam pumsamatah pasands- 
masritah 1 
Srimadbhagavata, IY, ch. IL 


“Those who worship Siva and those who 
follow them, are the opponents of holy 
Let 
the silly-minded who with matted locks, ashes _ 
and bones have lost their purity, be initiated 
into the worship of Siva in which ‘wine a 
brewage are regarded as gods. As you are 
vilifying the vedas and Brâhmanas, the bridge 
and sustainer of humanity, so you have- 
accepted the views of pasandas.” : 
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kapalabhasmasthidhara ye hyavaidi- 
kalinginah | 
rte vanasthasramacca jativalkaladharinah | 
avaidikakriyopetaste vai pasandinastatha ll 
—Padmapurana, Uttarakhanda, ch. 235. 
“Those who wear skulls, ashes and bones— 
contrary to the Vedas, put on 
the barks of trees, even 
into the third order of life 
rites, not sanctioned 


the symbols, 
matted locks 
without entering 
and are engaged in the 
by the Vedas, are Pasandins.” 

In the Bhagavata as well as in the 
Padmapuraina, the follower of Tantricism is 
called Pasanda which is a contemptuous term. 

Tantricism has its origin in the Bon 
religion of Tibet. According to the Tibetan 
and Chinese traditions, it was Asanga who 
first introduced Tantricism to India from 
Tusita heaven where he learnt it from 
Maitreya Buddha. ‘The word Tusita, has been, 
T think, sanskritized from the Tibetan word, 
Ti-rtse or Ti-se, the name of a mountain 
which lies to the north of the Himalayas 
near the Manasa Lake and is indentical with 
the Kailasa mountain. Zaù-Zuù is the ancient 
name of a province in ‘Tibet and it comprised 
the district near the Kailasa mountain border- 
ing on the west of the Manasa Lake where 
the Bon religion was first promulgated and 
where shenrab (géen. rabs) or simply shen 
(gSen), the founder of the Bon religion, was 
; born. Tt “is also known from the Gurbum 
(ngur. bum.) of Mi. la. ras. pa. that at one 
; aan A ae and there lived a 
low quite clear a ae ran GRG R 
home of the Bon $ j a eu gare 
‘Bee eligion is the Kailasa 
mountain in Tibet, We 
ree fete Siva, one of the deities of 
on Tantricism ie cee a 
the world below, To ee on 

evide 


are led to one positive conclusio 


and 


teaching 
ntain to 
neces, we 
n that the 
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home of the Bon Teligion jg th ig 
Tantricisw, which is the Kailasa © home y i 
Even in the modern days, this a 
is still an object of pilgrimage both 
people and to the followers of Tantricism 

In the colophon of. the Sâdhana No T 4 
of Ekajati, in the Sadhanamala the, 
remarkable sentence : | 


on 
Ounta | i 
to Boy | 


âryanâgârjunapâdairbhoteşu uddhrtam i 


Here it is distinctly said that A |i 
Nâgârjunapâda brought to India the Worship | 
of Kkajati from the country Bhota (Tie) | 
where her worship was very popular ad |" 
current. Ekajaté is also known as Malic: | 
tari i.e. Tara of Mah&cina or greater (Chim, o 
The greater part of Eastern and South: iuh Ta 
Eastern Tibet was administered by tef. 


Chinese and was under the direct control ay. 


of Tibet constituted 
chen. or Mahachina (Greater China). Ths 


or greater Tibet. 
It is said that once Vasistha, one of A | zati 
greatest sages of Brâbmanism, rain | 
Mahactna and there he saw the Ba | 
surrounded by a large number of TA k 
in a deeply drunken state and also a | 
in obscene rites. At this very sight, He ; 
horrified and asked the Buddha to s i 
all his doubts. Being tbus implor 
Buddha made everything clear T ai 
Vasistha attained Siddhi (Perfect 
the help of the Mantras and of the ; 
of the five Makâras, namely, m4 
mâmsa (meat), matsya (fish, mua 
and maithuna (copulation). 
ship is quite un-Indian and has 
into India from the country 
which I have already indentifie 
and South-Eastern Tibet. a 
In the pre-Historic agè be 08 
of the Aryans into India there 


wl 


Pans Kashmir to Assam 

Ome of | the m on the Indian side. 
nln A Tibetans were pushed back by 
r ne Me yet) in Course of time the 
7 Bo ee she Bon religion of their 
k J £ ighbours and incorporated’ it in 
x pr a refined form 


ligion, mostly in 
guit their own religious require- 
E a8 and tenets. In ancient times two land 
jens * Kashmiz and Assam 


J e connected both 
t Arya E and South-Western as well 


Worship BP stare and South-Hastern Tibet 
A (Tibet) e ly These two routes were generally 
alar aol fee by the immigrants from Tibet. 
ae Jis Kashmir and Assam were in colse com- 
Ohim fomication with ‘Tibet. For this reason, 
e pingh Tantricism has never been universal 
a 7 |? its acceptance, we find its magnetic 
his pe i unce over the religious life of Kashmir, 
od ta Jew and Assam. Kashmir and Eastern 
J. Thi a have been two great centres of 
yd. chen. Taticism ; the former is famous for its 
‘th-four tantras and the latter has also 
T T a quota to the spread and popu- 
rent Tian eee There are traces 
Buddha | ty history > Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
woe?) Caleolithig ig pees a e 
engagl | ta of TA when the Aryans were never 
he g% vomavagupta, Ksemaraja, Vasu- 

| other Tantric teachers of Kashmir 
ee highly to the evolution of 
de Tantric literature. Bengal 
Te E of having produced a 

_ Saints and savants like 
Pûrnânanda, Brahmânanda, 
Samavagisa and others whose 
o te of Tantric literature 
à Muable. The Tantric forms 
diferent °rship of the goddess Kali and 
foung in pa festations are still to be 
4 ngal and Assam. In the 
i ig ater in the Gujarati 
Rat y lat the worship of the 
© œ A introduced into Guzrat 


peir oa T 


m | 


we 


| fe Wide r 
1 
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and other places in Western India from 
Bengal I think that from Hastern India 
Tantricism also went to the Vindhya range 
and thence to southern India. The Vindhya 
range is also a great seat of Tantricism. 
The Sakti of Siva bears also the name of 
Vindhyavasini (the "female dweller of the 
Vindhya range). Southern India too is 
famous for its siddhantagamas which are 
twenty-eight in number. Putrnagiri, Uddiyana, 
Sirihatta and Kamakhya—these are four 
Pithas or sacred places of Tantricism, ‘These 
are the four places where Tantricism first 
developed and was transmitted to the other 
Pithas and to the rest of India Uddiyana 
(Oddiyana, Odiyana, Odryana) is identified 
with Udyfna in the Swat Valley. Ptrnagiri 
whose Tibetan name is gan. bahi. ri., is, accord- 
ing to the Tibetan work Kalacakrapariccheda 
dus. hkhor. gyi. ye. Ses. kyi. lehu, on the north 
of Udyana whose Tibetan name is u. rgyan. 
in the Swat Valley. Both Sirihatta and 
Kamakhy& are in the province of Assam. 
Sirihatta is modern Srihatta (Sylhet) and 


Kamakbya is in the neighbourhood of 
Gauhati. Thus the first two are situated on 
the Kashmirian side and the two others are 


in the province of Assam. 

In course of time, in the 7th century 
A. D. when Buddhism penetrated into Tibet, 
its rulers embraced it and Lamaism bega 
to grow, the Bon religion was actively E 
crushed down and its establishments in ) 
Western part of Tibet were totally destroyed- : 
by the Tibetan rulers. This is the cause o 
the decline of Tantricism, in later times, 
the Valley of Kashmir as it did not rece 
any fresh inspiration from the Bon rel 
of. Tibet. When the Bon religion wa 
being annihilated in i 


me 


made an appeal to the Chi 
them and their religion w 
to rule over these 


Fa 


ge 


goddesses of the Tantrie Pant 
of the Bon. 


and his Sakti Uma 


Bon people. Thus these provinces shook off 
the yoke of the Grand Lamas and for many 
centuries, have been under the sway of the 
Chinese Government. Thus the Bon religion, 
flourished in this part of Tibet, has, for many 
centuries, supplied new religious thoughts and 
ideas to the Tantricism of Eastern India. The 
practice of five Makdras, specially in Bengal 
and Assam, is due to their close touch with 
Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet, the most 
populous part of the country, where this kind 
of practice was, at first, originated. This is 


why we find even to-day the dominating 


influence of ‘Tantricism in Eastern India, 
specially in Bengal and Assam. 
Let us now explain the term ‘Tantra. 


According to the Indian tradition, it is this: 


tanoti vipwlanarthamstattvamantrasamanvitan | 
trânañca kurute yasmattantramityabhidhtyate u 


“As it profounds (tanoti) great things with 
their treths and Mantras and protects (trayate) 
(its followers it is called Tantras.” 

But this interpretation is very fanciful 
and does not cover the real Significance of 
this particular class of religious literature. 
Practically all the Tantras chiefly deal with 
Magic and for this reason Tantricism is called 
indrajalavidya, mohanasistra, rahasyavidya, 
ete, i.c, the mystic science dealing with 
Magic. The Bon religion, too, which is the 
Sources of Tantricism, mainly 


oS deals with 
Magic. The name of the Supreme Bon deity 
is gto. rgyal. ye. mkbyen, one who knows 
great magic. 

Let us now compare the gods and 


heon with those 
Pers a0 

~- Tantricism fundamentally deals with Siva 
in their Various aspects 
it is quite probable that 
alled Sambavi-vidya, As 
worship, Tantricism is the same 
Saktaism. Later on the Tantras 


and for this reason, 
Tantricism is also c 
a form of 
as Saivism or 
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are generally classified under 
namely, Saiva-Tantra, Sâkta- 
Tantra and Bauddha-Tantya, 

Siva who is the main factor 
the promulgator of Tantricism, 
external origin. The use of the 
in the Reveda has 
for its 


Our 
Tantra, y 


word Și 


L. K 
naturally led yg to seq wi nt 
Indo-European origin. But it | E puuno 

has 
Indo-European name and ey P 


en in the Avesty 
language do not Come across with į 


word. This word has come from the Tibi 
i 
word, shi.ba, 


yetructiod 
tp gels the 
his an it i 


: W etan ihe Ve 
meaning auspicious, the name oi [gweda a 
poroda c 


a god. shiba. belongs to the Bon panteon | of de 
and holds a very unique position in the Bon |, forme 
religion He is also very fond of dancing | vedic 
with his attendants. It is quite likely that } 

the god Siva of the Tantric pantheon, who 
has been, later on, identified with Rudn Deliri 
of the Vedic age and who is also very fond Fii 
of Tandava dance, originated from Bon |, sess) 
Pantheon of Tibet. There are, of couis | Ung i 
many words in the Tibetan language whic Inte P; 
have been directly borrowed from Sanskrit as. ? 
And in Tibetan we find that Sanskrit palit a high 
sibilant (4) has been transliterated by Tibetan Jiscuy 
palatal sibilant (4) ze the twenty-seventh IA 


we 


The w 
Sivivity in 


qat 
letter of the Tibetan alphabet, 4 ii A 
hemp (Tiba.na); ata, hundred Oi | Tui hag 
Sariputra, the famous disciple of Es a (im Tib, 
(Tib. Sa.rihibu) ; Sakya, name of an val, | ciple 
which Gautama Buddha belonged (ribs 


Sankara, |) ransti 
yi, na J, 
| kticism 
Coddleg 


Sakti, spear, lance (Tib.Sag-ti) ‘a a 
epithet of Siva (TibSai.kar); `ê 


A me 0 ù 
of a tree (Tibgalmali); irise "E iph 
(Tib.śi-ri.$a) ; 


tree and its flower eit TE 
happiness (Tib.gu.bham ); Sloka, SIN pgri 1 y 
(Tib.śo.lo.ka); Sri, beauty, ay le jatt is, 
etc., and nowhere we find 4 aos koriin 
where sanskrit palatal has beens A I D 
by sh, the twenty-first letter a boro! | a, 
alphabet. Had the word aag suggest 


from Sanskrit into Tibetan, eh 
some, this word must have . @ 
by ‘Tibetan palatal sibilan 


(secondary form of 


t head | wo éi.ba, ; ‘ : 
aisne | meaning ‘death, in the Tibetan 
Rana f iba Į think that in later times both 
ge i f fs 
S wel pols icion, prosperity, name of a famous 
n n giles &.ba (death) have been 
il gt | y $ S i 
rd a owing to their similarity in 
Diva Ə earn 
) ; is iS se of attributing 
t0 Searg sunciatiOn- This is the cause 0 a uting 
t hasy | on to Šiva, the Auspicious one’ and 
> UO Y pstractt ca: : : 
ne od of destruction. For this 


> Avestip 
with thi 
> Tibetan 
name D 
pantheon 
the Bon 
dancing 
kely that 
200, who 


h Rudna | nes 
3a religion 


uite likely that Siva and Rudra 
who is described in the 
destructive and as a 

been identical and 


amit is 4 
the Vedic age 
Tinea as fierce and 

al of destruction, have 
i imer occupied the place of Rudra in 


tredie mythology. 

The worship of the Female principle of 
jiinity in ‘Tantricism has its origin in the 
ay ine a Tibet. In the Bon religion 
mn Ra ‘active principle is personified as ha.mo 
couse, inldess). She is the active will of Divinity. 
re which | Uni is unknown in the Vedic Pantheon. 
Sanskit hte Pauranik. as well as in the Tautric 
t palatal ‘atheon, she, as Sakti of Siva, occupies a 
Tibetan “I high position. Uma is said to be 
-seventh | Luly derived from ‘a mâ, ‘O (Child), do 
yy Sas | i practise penances)? said to parvati by 
ngati): | peee Menakâ. But really speaking, 
mil n a ed Sanskritized being borrowed 
ane iy cae meaning mother, the Female 
ar, 6 | hipped a A As a goddess, ‘yum’ 
ink he Bon religion from which 


Ja.’ She ; i 
Pitici has been introduced in 


[ttum in Darga, wife of Siva, is also 
Po aus Vedic Pantheon. But she 
i | i ‘cg ee position in Tantricism. 
Vy. tg to much fond of flesh and drink. 
i’ Darga Popular interpretation, she is 

: because she saves her 
durga’ (Difficulty). But 
ahh ee poor and far- 
Tibet might have been 
emini etan word ‘gdug’ (bere 

ne sufix ‘mo’ is left out) 
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and the worship of the goddess Durga has 
been introduced into Tantricism from the 
Bon religion where the goddess dgug. mo.— a 
terrible goddess is most. commonly worship- 
ed. 


Kali, wife of diva, who is also a very 
famous deity in ‘Tantricism, is not traceable 
in the Vedic pantheon, The worship of the 
goddess Kali, in Tantricism, appears to have 
been borrowed from the Bon religion where 
the goddess ‘rgyal. yum’ is worshipped and 


she is one of the most popular deities in the 
Bon Pantheon. The word ‘Kali’ has been 
derived from Tib. ‘rgyal. Here the suffix 


‘yum’ has been left out as it does not form 
an organic element in the whole name. 
There is a well-known Tibetan mantra, address- 
ed to this deity. Even to-day this Mantra 
is chanted. And the Mantra is this : 
rgyal. yum. sgrol. ma. khyed. sku. Ci. 
hdra. dan |! 
hkhor. dan. sku. tshehi. tshad. dan. shin. 
khams. dan U 
khyed. kyi. mtshan. mtshog. bzan. po. ci. 
hdra. ba. | 


de. hdra. kho. nar. bdag. sogs. hgyur. 
bar. Sog l 


D mbi is also a very famous deity in the 
Tantric Pantheon. We find her worshipped 
in the Bon religion of Tibet. ‘Dombi’ has come 
from the Tibetan word ‘gtum. mo.’—a fierce 


goddess. : 
Next we find the worship of spirits and 
demons in Tantricism and this kind of 


worship has been adopted from the Bon 
religion of Tibet where spirits and demons 
are most commonly worshipped. 3 

Dakini is one of the Yoginîs. This word 
is feminine from the word ‘dika’ which is — 
unknown io the Vedic speech as well as 
in old classical sanskrit. This word has been 
introduced into later classical Sanskrit from 
the ‘Tibetan language where ‘gdag’ means 
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‘prajiia’ (wisdom) and then deified, meaning 
the god of wisdom. So Dakini means the 
goddess of wisdom and is expressed in the 
Tibetan language as ye. Ses. kyi. mkhah. hgro. 
ma. I have fully dealt with Daka and Dakint 
in my ‘Studies in the Apabhramga Texts of 
the Dakarnava’ which will soon be published 
and also in the Bangalaksm7, a Bengali 
monthly (Kartik, 1340. B. 8.) 

Cumbika and Khandaroha are also mentioned 
in the Tantras as the female energies (Saktis). 


Their worships have been introduced into 
Tantricism from the the Bon religion of 
Tibet. Cumbik&é has been derived from the 
Jibetan word ‘gtsomo’—a female spirit. 


Khandaroha is also derived from the Tibetan 
word ‘mkhah. hgro. ma, a female spirit with 
the infix-n- and the suffix ‘roha’ instead of 
‘mo,’ the Tibetan feminine suffix. 

We find the worship of Warnapisact in 
Tantricism, And in the Bon religion, ka.ra.nañ, 
who is the source of Tantric karnapisaci, is 


also worshipped as the mystic form of 
Dakini. 

Guru plays a very important part in 
Tantricism as in the Bon religion. In the 


Bon religion, lama (bla. ma) holds a very 
high position and even he is equal to 


and 
sometimes superior to gods. In 


Tantricism 
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" o) > 
a = ye | 
religion which i i y 
5 Is quite fice 
shown above that the | 
form of worship incorporated in Tantricism aie 4 
has its origin in the Bon religion of Tih, Jane 
The organic kinship between the Bon religion | l 
and Tantricism has been clearly brought out 
on the evidence of a number of deities of 
the Bon religion whose worship forms an |i 
integral part of Tantric cults. So far as the | 
mystic teaching is 
runs parallel to that of the Bon religion 
Magic, fetishism, demon-worship and pro- 
pitiation by means of incantations are features 
in Tantricism which go to show the affiliation 
and adjustment of ‘Tantricism to the Bon) 
religion of Tibet." j 


very 
have 


: * Submitted to the Seventh Oriental Ce 
Baroda, December, 1933 and accepted for n i 
in full form in the volnme of the Proceedings 
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ENGAL MONEY-LENDERS ACT, 1933 


By PARIMAL ROY, v. a. 


against usury in 
Regulating Act 
lifed by later enactments, fixed 
ate of interest In India at 12 p.c. 
n rate ently in 1885 the Usury Law 
mpo werec “the Courts to adjudge or 
a which interest is recoverable at 
by the parties or in the 
absence, at a_ rate deemed 
the Court. The law was 
edly in favour of the creditors and 
of interest on loans became in conse- 
mpetitive. The menace spread far and 
intil by amendments of Sections 16, 19A and 
fif the Indian Contract Act in 1899, the 
Courts were allowed equitable jurisdiction with 
lies to relieve the debtors and arrest the practice 
fwwy. Lastly came the Usurious Loans Act 
48 by which further powers were granted 
ite Courts, in cases where the rate of interest 
t excessive or the transaction substantially 
to reopen the transaction as between the 
Baton U ae brought by a creditor for the 
ToS his dues, and relieve the debtor of 
maceslve Interest, 
ie aes of these ¢ 
in vas, Hepeonaact between the creditor and 
Jn lan , soon doubted. For example, 
wje Mber of judicial officers in their 
‘in ada to the Bengal Banki a (Gi 
“complained that ie | Banking Inquiry Com- 
Jue an inadequs the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 
ficult, they ae legislation. It was extreme- 
1 transaction A ao establish the “unfairness 
ERE Se O of a stipul- 
was also allexed the scope of the 
alleged to be “considerably 
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Beng, y 
l D Banking Inquiry Committee 
1a lune ee of the situation and 
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s Bay wad greatly after the English 
the Bengal Money- 
oe and it was passed 
ting lab 33, — bringing in effect 
i Ourers in the fields a 
a m e extortionate money- 
E briefly in the 
i N sity y egislation, e more important 
Who There ea agaist usury cannot 
Condemn @, however, a few dissen- 
e usurers’ plough for 
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Leg. Cb gust 26, 1933, 
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importance of 
the rate of 
demand and supply. 


Debates, Noy. 22, 1932, P. 96. 
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on Sundays and yet belittle the 
a usury law on the ground that 
interest is exclusively a question of 
But if economic laws are 
inexorable, the money-lenders are, it is alleged, 
relentless. A law penalizing usury is not there- 
fore always futile. 

But the Money-lenders Bill which has recently 
become law is not all that could be done to 
relieve the situation. One of the greatest defects 
of the law is that it is much too ambitious. While 
it ought to have been taken as purely an experi- 
mental legislation applicable with caution and 
with an eye to practical defficulties the law as 
passed by the Legislature extends its provisions 
to the whole of Bengal (outside the Original 
Jurisdiction of the High Court*) and to all classes 
of money-lenders. 

On the ground of securing uniformity in law 
relating to money-lending, the position is certainly 
unassailable, But some questions naturally 
arise. If the principle of the Bill is to protect 
debtors from the rapacity of money-lenders, there 
is no reason for discriminating between rural or 
urban areas as between the city of Calcutta and 
the muffassil.+ And if the discrimination is once 
allowed, there is also no warrant for withholding 
its extension to the various classes of money- 
lenders. An amendment providing that the Local 
Government shall have the power of determining 
the area and classes of money-lenders to which 
the law would be applicable, was thrown out on 
the ground that it was against the principles of 
democracy. In pure theory, however, the Legis- 
lature was right. But there was certainly no 
harm in providing for a little of caution so that 
the application of the law could proceed by 
stages. This would not have gone against the 
principle underlying the legislation. For, if all 
debtors are to be relieved, all money-lenders need 
not be indiscriminately penalized. 


The Act defines a money-lender as a person 


a The Damdupat system applies within the 
Original Jurisdiction of the High Court. $ : 

F The Damdupat does not adequately justify the 
exclusion of Calcutta, Why not extend its application 
to non-Hindus and to areas outside Calcutta, 
uniformity in law is the main object, without creatin; 
a new law ? gas 

$ Bengal Leg. Council Debates, AU 
Pp. 71-72. The Government, however, 
experimental nature of the law a d was prepar 
accept the amendment in a spirit of cau 
they were rightly apprehensi that th 
results would not otherwise come 
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who grants a loan of money. Now a money- 
lender may either be a resident Mahajan or an 
itinerant Pathan, Kabuli or P eshwar, ora casual 
shopkeeper, pensioner or widow. Ifa Mahon 
proves rapacious, the Act will certainly—and with 
| justice--put a check to his malpractices. But the 
| Act will be of no avail in the case of the itinerant 
money-lenders who do not keep any form of 
documents at all. Nor will it contribute to 
much social good if it purports to penalize a 
casual widow who ensures herself a precarious 
livelihood by lending out her little capital to 
qa neighbours. Besides, there is the question of the 
| village credit societies, loan companies and other 
indigenous institutions. These rural credit 
agencies of Bengal—none too abundant—do not 
all deserve the check which the Act will impose 
upon them. The contention that “usury is more 
practised hy these banking companies and loan 
offices, than by private persons” is open to 
question. On the contrary, the existence of these 
credit institutions has had in many quarters a 
very wholesome influence over the private money- 
lenders. Dealings being less personal and the 
credit operations more organized, they are 
43 always given preference to the ordinary money- 
14 lender who is in consequence compelled 
to bring down his rate of interest 
in order to face competition* The Act wili, 
therefore, succeed only in suppressing a large 
number of rural credit agencies, precipitating 
thereby a very heavy loss of credit. And with 
a retrospective effect it will all the more seriously 
affect the accommodations and inyestments 
previously made by these banks. 

Tt thus appears that Jt has been extremely 
unwise not to have differentiated between the 
various classes of money-lenders all of whom do 


the consequences of this 
Government, indeed, could 
he power to extend the 


\ espect of such classes 
money-lenders as it would think fit, There is es 


point in fearing that this confidence would he 
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and the peasantry. 

_ The wisdom of fixin 
of interest is also open to question, Wh 
have presumably led to the provisio "at mg 
complaint that a number of judicial officers 
before the Bengal Banking Inquiry : 
about the inadequacy of the Usurious 
Among other causes which were alleged 
led to its failure was the “difficulty 
that the interest is excessive,” ; 
suggested remedies was the “fixing of a maximun fén into | 
rate of interest,” Presumably the demand was mi Ikue] i 
for one legal maximum rate for the whole doal 
Bengal. For economic conditions vary fm | 4, inva 
district to district and from villages to villaga 
A rate of interest which is regarded as usurious | 
in Western Bengal is only tempting to ie 
peasants of the East. f | 

The Central Banking Inquiry Committee we 
also unable to agree with the suggestion of fixing 
a definite statutory limit to the rate of ne tal 
This, the Committee recognized, would be “ne i pes 
practicable nor effective.” § But unfortunatly hy 4 
the legislators missed the point and Ines Aer h 
enough laid down categorically a mas wale 
applicable everywhere. The Benga “the mat | 
Inquiry Committee recommended oa é i 
mum rates should be fixed acco an 
special circumsiances of each p provine Jaj 
necessary for different parts of the n mt Je Ely: 
and for different classes of pore “recommen Js, 
difficult to see why such an excellen 
dation did not appeal to the House at have be? 

Besides, the rates of interes r 
suggested are not also properly Sar par 
of 15 p. c. interest on secured lone e 
disputable. The original figure amen 
121/2 p. c. which was raise E 
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the said section where the Court is satisfied that 
the interest charged, though not exceeding 15 p. ¢. 
per annum or 25 p. c. per annum as the case 
may be, is excessive” ! 

There is also in the Act a half-hearted attempt 
at eliminating compound interest. “Good opinions” 
for the retention as well as abolition of compound 
interest were offered and the legislators could not 
apparently make up their minds definitely in 
favour of either. So a compromise was male and 
compound interest was “discouraged”. If a person, 
says the Act, contracts for compound interest in 
contravention of the Act, he would not be able 
to recover interest of any kind at a rate exceeding 
10 percent per annum. Thus the money-lender 
is not deprived of interest altogether, but the 
habit of charging compound interest is discouraged. 
As the mover of the Bill explained, “while we «lo 
not intend at this stage to abolish compound 
interest, yet... we want to discourage it’.* We 
fail, however, to appreciate the special reasons 
for this unexpected measure of caution here — 
particularly when if has been refused in other 
provisions of the Bul where it was far more 
necessary.~ It is strange that the experimental 
nature of the legislation is recognized only in 
connection with compound interest ! 

Apart, however, from all this, the Act itself is 
based upon a wrong assumption that all money- 
lenilers practise usury, and should therefore be 
brought under a ‘more effectual control’. And 
consequently the money-lenders’ point of view 
has been totally disregarded. One need not 
seriously press the argument that since the rate 
of interest is purely a question of demand and 
supply, no money-lender is usurious. But it 
remains a fact that in many places of Bengal interest 
ata rate exceeding 15 per cent is only too readily 
offered by the peasant if he is sure that it is 
going to fetch him a substantial capital for his 
soil. We have already mentioned that in the 
evidences it received and the enquiries if made, 
the Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee found an 
extraordinary variety of rates prevalent in the 
Province. For example, in Jalpaiguri the rate 
varies from 10 to 50 per cent per annum, while 
in Fabna it is between 371/2 to 300 per cent per 
annum. In most other districts the minimum is 
24 per cent and the maximum varies between 
100 and 200 per cent.§ In such circumstances it 
has been extremely arbitrary to have stipulated a 
rate of 15 percent per annum as excessive in 
order to penalize indiscriminately all classes of 
money-lenders including many who are not 
necessarily in the habit of usury. 


Puen Seek ee 
* Beng. Leg. Council Debates, August 25, 1933: 


Page 219 as 

+ We have already mentioned how the Act ought — 
to have proceeded cautiousiy in its application to 
various classes of money-lenders living in various 
(geates: ain i ae 

§ And ‘in spite of the very generally accepted view 
to the conan the rates of eet Gama are not 
exorbitant’. Capital, August 31, 1933. P. 357. 
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Incidentally, this brings us_to the question as 
to what exactly usury is, Formerly, this term 
was synonymous with interest. By common 
usage it now denotes “the practice of lending at 
interest which exceeds a lawful or reasonable 
rate?” * A ‘awful’ rate certainly | refers to a 
legal maximum—from which the ridiculous conclu- 
sion is that there is no usury so long as there is 
no law against it. If, however, usury means a 
rate of interest exceeding a ‘reasonable’ rate, the 
idea is not clear until we define a ‘reasonable rate’. 
‘And the ‘reasonableness’ of a rate being strictly 
relative, there cannot be one usury law against all 
money-lenders. 

As a matter of fact the idea that has generally 
grown in every mind is that a rate of interest is 
not usurious so long as the borrower is able to 
pay it (should we say, without feeling it 2). 
he money-lender’s point of view has thus 
been sedulously avoided. It is a common know- 
ledge that “interest rates vary with the supply 
of money, the demand for it, the risk incurred 
in lending it and the trouble and expense of 
collecting it.” f So that the rate depends not only 
upon the readiness with which a borrower would 
pay it, but also upon the willingness with which 
the money-lender would agree to it. This impor- 
tant aspect of the whole situation has been 


totally lost sight of. The law, indeed, has gone 
so far as to penalize a money-lender . if on 


account of the default of the debtor; any arrears 
of Interest accumulate in excess of the principal. 
For, there is a section in the Act limitine the 
total accrual of interest to the amount of the 
principal originally lent.s i 


E L, 
* Ency. Brit., vol. 22, Ed. 4. Page 908 
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A HUNGARIAN EYE ON INDIA 
By Pror. Dr. JULIUS GERMANUS 


present a veritable gallery of art on Indian 
life. 

His book starts with the author’s travel to 
India, from Italy to Bombay. His first 
impression strikes him already on the boat. 
A European, he feels a stranger among the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen on board. He 
has to unlearn his Hungarian tongue, he has 
to subdue his innate Hungarian love of ideals, 
which the vast Hungarian low-lands inspire 
into man and has to adapt his mentality to the 


The Hindu Triad (Trimurti) in the Plephanta 
Caves. Side View. 
Photo by D. K. Sen. 
$ 

“business view” of sea-faring nations. In 
Bombay, the ancient caves of Elephanta, the 
force of expression in the faces of Trimurti, 
which he finds superior to the products of 
Greek or Renaissance art, clicit a humble 
prayer from his breast: 
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Brahma satyam, jagat mithya 
Jivo Brabmaiva, naparah.” 

Nothing can be more suitable to introduce 
a traveller to the mental world of India! 
From Bombay he carries his reader to the 
North and after a vivid description of the 
landscape he finishes the chapter with a eulogy 
of the affection Indians bestow on monkeys 
and on all other animals. “Is it a shame to 
man to descend from these monkeys who i 
their motherly love hug the skeleton of thelr 
dead young ones ?”—he cries, as if to symbo- 
lize the Indian conception of unity of the 
Universe pervading the animal and vegetal 
kingdoms alike. 

The book gives us chapters on the history 
and philosophy of India and points out that 
the early speculations have been in many cases 
justified by recent researches. Philosophy is 
the motto of Indian life and without its 
knowledge the role of Indians in human 
history cannot be understood. While other 
continents excelled in the joys of an earthly 
existence and developed the material founda- 
tions of this existence, India has created a 
spiritual philosophy which has become the 
common good of all her children and which 
philosophy transcends the narrow boundaries 
of our short life in order to encompass all 
phenomena of the Universe abstracted from 
the illusions of space and time. The world to 
Indians is not this tiny globe with its seducive 
appearances, but the unchanging cternal reality 
of the spirit, which reflects itself in all beings. 
Religion in India is either knowledge of the 
spirit, or love or virtuous deed—each man 
may grasp that form of worship, or walk on 
that path of salvation which is most suitable 
ie own self, in order to reach his final 
Teh gious wars and persecutions in Indian 

istory. While Europe has churche 
and denominations—all outward f Sea 
_ organizations—India has religion. This stand. 
5 : . is stand- 
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of symbols of those who can grasp the Taf ie 

only through finite forms—much ee 
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notions through definite words of coun aa RS 
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The Hindu Triad (Trimurti) in the Elephanta Caves. Front View. 


its legendary gods and their faithful satellites. 


Fatehpur Sikri, the town of a dream, 
immortalizes Akbar, the greatest of Moghuls, 
whose heart listened to the whispers of Mother 
India: a true believer cannot worship God 
but in all religions. Agra, with the most 
beautiful building of the world, the Taj, this 
tear-drop frozen to marble stands out with the 
noblest monument to conjugal fidelity. Delhi 
with its fort and historic traditions, Lucknow 
with its decadent luxury, all pass review before 
our amazed eyes. “So much art, poetry and 
beauty kneaded out of the sweat and blood of 
a people can be seen nowhere in the world, 
not excepting Italy !” Then Benares appears 
on the plane with its impressive river-view 
and the burning ghats fraught with legendary 
memories of old give opportunity to instruct 
the reader in Indian literature and religion 
after which the author finishes his first volume 
with his visit to Sabarmati, to the Saint of 
India and the world. In all the turmoil of 
life today one figure stands out contrasting 
with the fragility of body the strength of his 
soul. The palaces, the fabulous riches, even 
the dead relies of art dwarf beside the mighty 
personality of the Mahatma. Our author 
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steps in the Ashram with a devotion ne = 
| unable to describe. He witnessed the physica 
| cleanliness and moral purity of Sabarmati, he 
A was thrilled by the enthusiasm and endurance 
Hi with which the disciples work fora better 
| future of India and he felt how the irresistible 
force radiating out of this focus of true 
nationality will conquer the whole of India. 
The time he spent at this earnest training 
a ground of young India remained indelible in 
| | "his memory and the description he gives of 

it deeply touches the reader. 
| The second volume leads us down the 
rich Gangetic plain to Calcutta, the emporium 


of India, where the manifoldedness of the 
| | : . p. 7 ig 
pi country presents a new aspect : Bengal 15 
ey the granary of the world. The mighty 


metropolis teems with busy people, thousands 
of vehicles convey the products of the plains 
and attract the greedy adventurer. Rice, 
jute, coal, iron, cotton, silk and hides almost 
i4 stifle the atmosphere—and still even in this 
in air saturated with the chinking of gold, ‘the 
l spirituality of India has heaved a sigh which 
has overcome the avarice of the trader. The 
Brahma-Samaj with its noble founders 
Rammohun Roy and the Tagores sprang up 
in the steaming soil of Bengal. The family 
of Tagore, the Maharshi and the Poet represent 
philisophie literature transcending the frontiers 
re ree pe: venting the farthest nooks of 
e l. u author visited Santiniketan 

a Sey Wet or sone tine 

4 > S lsappointment. 
The pushing foree and sincere simplicity he 


found at Sabarmati, he missed at the “abode 
of peace.” 


Central and South India offers ample 
opportunity to the anthor to expatiate Bs 
problems which haye attracted the curiosity of 
Europe and on which so many false NOS 
have been formed. The fakivs and iheir 
mysterious powers are analysed here i 
: Scientific way, the chariot of J. agannath andthe 
eyes of pagan rites with Hinduism are 

pounded im connection with the t i 
shrines of Puri and Konarak. While eee 
ae us yee the endless plains he as 
aught on the mutiny showine both « 
the medal and paying a fee pa ace eb 
_herorcally fell in the defence of Tor Be 
thought their birthright. ae 
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old and new, on Indian music, exhale the thri 
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the senses of the enraptured connoisseur and | 
not as an indifferent or even biassed onlooker, 

The description of the mighty temples 
South India, the Dravidian culture, its origi 
and role in India, is followed by objective 
remarks why Christianity had so little practical 
influence on the Indian mind, and the book 
closes with the wonder island of Ceylon, wher } ABIN 
we take leave with a heavy heart froma a 
continent so unique in its manifold rio t Cevlone 
the present and the past. In his e m hi 
words Baktay holds review of his expentens | lorget 
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eyes view her but as she appears in the light 
of her own goals and ideals.” 

These are the closing words of our author, 
which ring with the sincerity of his deep 
affection for Mother India. 

And with all the merits of this book it has 
a great drawback: it is written in Hungarian 
and consequently closed to the great reading 
public of the world. A drawback, however, 
which I hope, a clever publisher can, with an 
adequate English translation, easily eliminate. 

Budapest, 1934. 


I felt I was assisting in a mystic ceremony 
of the spiritual regeneration of a nation. 

The whole of Colombo was agog—nay, the 
whole island. 

The Poet had come to Ceylon many a time. 
But this was the first time he landed with a 
kind of gist or summary of Indian culture— 
with a special mission to give the people of 
Ceylon, some idea of the culture that Santineketan 
represented. 

For, with him came the band of his students 
who gave performances of Shap-Mochan in 
which all modern tendencies in Indian culture 
seemed to be boiled down into one glorious 
extravagance entirely executed in song and 
dance and rhythm. 

The first performance 
memorable. Every seat in the hall was booked 
days previously. Large numbers were dis- 
appointed, because owing to the smallness of the 
auditorium they could not get admission. 

Since the unknown artist put the last 
finishing touches to the frescoes on the face of 
the rock at Sigiriya, nothing greater in the way 
of Oriental art has been achieved in the island . 
than that created by the Tagore players in the 
presentation of  Shap-Mochan that Saturday 
night. This is not said through loye of 
hyperbole or «any desire for grandiloque 
expression. The house was crowded to 
fullest capacity from an early hour. In hu 


admiration the audience witnessed the _ 


of the drama was 


formance as though a revelation king 
place before their eyes. was, 
for, perhaps ninety per cent of ye 


had not imagined that Indiar 
satisfy a cultivated mind. 
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lunch in Colombo during his visit 


Comparison is the core of criticism. And no 
ied criticism is possible of the exquisite performance 
Hi of that unforgettable evening, for never- within 
| living memory has anything similar to it been 
seen to afford comparison with, in Ceylon. 

Once upon a time when the moon was very 
young, according to legend, there came by chance 
to Lanka (Ceylon) a Bengali called Vijaya to 
conquer the primitive tribe that inhabited this 
island in those days of pre-history. 

After the lapse of almost twenty five centuries 
another Bengali had come, not by chance, with 
another band of loyal followers for the cultural 
conquest of what by contrast may be considered 
the primitive Ceylonese in the way of the highest 
possession of man—art and beauty and music. 

At the first parting of the curtain the great 
cultural crusader, dressed in a saffron-coloured 
dhoti and kurta, with a scarf thrown about the 
shoulders, Bengali-wise, stood slightly stooping. 
with his finger tips touching in salutation. He 
was garlanded by. Miss Nalini Wijewardene who 
paid homage to the greatness of this veteran 


artist by kneeling at his feet—thus a A 
s i sompos 2 
graceful picture of youth’s o posing a 


; beissance to aged 
wisdom and the regenerator of a 3 


; hole nation 
In a little s y : RREA 
the Poet said; ce iul of endearing simplicity 
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philosopher. I know that you a that I 


not 
and go 
am a 


that of a young ased m 
music and dancing. But I ask 


evening with some confidence power to 


; S 
Hi Tagore reading one of his lectures at the Rotary Club 
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it was a veritable feast of dr 
and longings, translated ing 
colour, sound and rhythm, ” 

Against an Orange back. | 
ground, with a bordey of pencak 
blue in between as a contra, 
sat Indra’s Court, The coms 
dancers, each in a differen 
costume of shadowy, elusire 
gold, spotted green, crimson ¢ | 
the blood and creamy white, | 
danced scattering flowers 10 | 
the rhythm of a haunting meloly 
that seemed to carry theaudiele 
away from the world of men, 

The show was a_perfedtly 
woyen pattern of marvellous 
matched colours. Bathed in 
flooded light the supple bodies of Bengali damsel 
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moved serenely to rhythm. The Ee 
that moved across the stage Aia a E 
time, with the swift gaiety H wih Ma 
water. At other times it lingerec i 


mourning of winds, the sadness of e and ihe 
suppressed eestasies of great momen 5 inhi 
Each scene seemed a bringing r and Bad 
dream of beauty the frescoes of / ita 
with a vividness that almost mto) It 
senses. nagore himsel | 
Through it all, Rabindranath Tagay audient 
sat on a side of the stage ne music, dme 
looking on the great pageant d flames, like 1 
rhythm, fragrance, flowers e his own creation’ 
artist looking ata picture i of poetic 
the spiritual offering of a ime 
work. te. 
Kathakali, Manipur!, 
Classical Indian dancing an4 
dancing of modern India—a 
under contribution to evolve Manipuri 
new, neither Kathakali no ae y moden in 
Chinese nor classical nor YU gan ation 
this something new is Tagore» 
exquisite, peaceful. 
What Tagore has done 
done to the music as wel cane combine 
Classicism and modernis? erfect ™ 
to form something new—® d gound.: sin 
music and emotion, sense an ish * 
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Greek in design, Javanese Gs aly, DO 
Tagore has borrowed ee rom 4 
fully, borrowed extravagant he 
India and the Orient. | + ings 
all these precious glean! 
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fa master-artist with the his coming we should strive to convey to the 
work 0 | H minds of the young and the receptive the ae 
J ale otic prophet. Daj and beauty of music, dancing, poctry and colour 
gly poetic Pree ance the Ceylon Dail : A SHE) ESEA Iola 
A, tat q Eon ofA frst performance ene ae a which can convert human life into a sacrament. 
be at a | Oa thal Jsland’s leading. ial Sl Ae Pee If the visit of Rabindranath Tagore and his party 
| ge ,_ the Ro of an etlitorial note heade Inspires us to begin such a task we shall honour 
i toiit mike ue: Beauty”: the Poet much more than by mere praise. And 
tual e A fesament f the ovation accorded to the in so doing Ceylon will honour herself.” 


Artist i | “the warmth S Saturday on their first appear- 


enjoy, m oa Players Ol ae a tribute to the beauty The Sunday Edition of the Ceylon Observer 
1€ Openg] I this countty al ARN testimony that the 2S not less impressed, for its critic wrote : 

f dreams i of their E of our people is not yet dead or “Against a plain, rose-coloured back-cloth. dis- 
ated ings | mistic es Tho ‘criticism is frequently made that pensing with superfluous accoutrements and 
hm, amped of today is an unworthy inheritor of trappings, in the way of Greek drama, the 
re back ite Coy fions of the race and unable to appreciate Santiniketan Players were disclosed at the parting 
of Dean n P istrations of sound, colour and movement to of the curtains last night, grouped artistically in 

contrast, m i of life. P : one corner of the stage, whilst the world-famous 
ie courts | nit js unnecessary to, recount the reasons why poet-producer sat on a colourful divan by the 

different | te arts suffered a decline in Ceylon. Except for footlights following keenly and occasionally beating 
k te scholars whose erudition has been devoted to time. The Regal Theatre has rarely experienced 
' Elusine fi aliting of works of ancient poets and philoso- such a stupendous attendance as last night when 
mson | os, generations have passed without an outstand- people had literally to fight for their seats on the 
Dy whit, hresponent of a great art rising amongst us to unique occasion of the presentation of a poem-play 
Owes Tt k and re-fresh through his medium the by India’s greatest poet of modern: times. Tagore 
ng melo | dunbering spirit of the nation. 7 
e audial f The conclusion from this dearth 
of men, f artistic genius that the people z - - z y 
perfectly | Ed lost all sense of beauty was 
irvellously | prlonable. ‘The response to 


te exquisite imagery and haunt- 


Jathed in i 
i melody of Skap-Mochan with 


li damsels | 


ageant |: FE r 
d PERT S toeven, a proof that the 
Pea : of Ceylon can appreciate 
a i eautiful when they are 


ts and ihe ta i Ceylonese had 
Su starved of these things to 

brat extent that they became 
lar with them and 


birth in a 
and Bagh 
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cated thed y puger Of forcet ine them 
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oot | et for quicken: 2 aN 
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-audient Sot Deen oni people as it 
a’ si memory Wit pened within 
j like d wih D Fe fl peel: 
' enion- iil gra efully and 


ultur ` given ther the “boon Tagore 
, hema ey they May we 

i Cuselyeg TaN ies ell 
Jii haty ether it is 


t not 
j pu be. io Something more, 
i i), 20 to “2k compliment A x 
N be 7 praise him but Some of the students of Santiniketan who accompanied 
€ and pe ced by his Tagore in Ceylon and took part in the play. 


§ very pS, personality 
Y ba lly in need a 
a proper 


(Second from the right is a Ceylonese student) 


cif ae art and music and it would is the embodiment of all that is finest and love- 
„ he ma Y gifts AO KO o nan liest in India’s culture and truly is he fit to be 
e p el FaN A mother to daughter, for the spiritual ambassador of his country to the 
if, ue self-resne ical advancement alone will world at large. It was indeed a great moment 
Up apres of the people. If they for the people of this country to be privileged to 
ma g pice Other pads without fear and take hear and see in person one of the outstanding 
pplie a Attention -p Orn nations that are figures of the age—one who has re-made his 
OW th fees the world they must country and regained for it the respect and ad- 

a? t renee’ capable of enduring miration that was her due.” 
| Supreme ance, the spirit. The After that first night’s performance, the fame 
p R artist has brought out T| F ` N 
auty and truth lone dormant 1 the Tagore Players spread like a rumour all 
A f ae of India. We may look Over the island. I know of people who travelled 


ge of m who is so to deliver us fifty, sixty miles to see them on stage. 
Self-abasement, But against Not only in Colombo, where Shap-Mochan was 
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in Galle, Matara, 
great success. 

that evoked so 


played five times, but also 
Kandy, Jaffna, the play es a 
have never known any play | ; ed 
much admiration and praise Im Ceylon: 
Mr. D. R. Wijewardene,—the Ceylon 3 pai 
dife--the Managing Director of the 
Newspapers, which run six newspapers, , both in 

i i i a a y ETEY 
English and in the veranculars, was so ImpresscC’ 
3 the services of 


by the Play that he opened c 
publicity which flooded the Island from end to 
end, 


arrival in Ceylon Tagore himselt 
the response to the visit. 
tour in Ceylon were 


Before his 
was diffident regarding 
The organizers of the 
pessimistic, too. 


T well remember that untiring worker, Dr. 
S. A. Wickremesinghe, suggesting that the 


workers would have io go round the town, house 
to house, hawking the tickets, if need arose ! 


But the newspapers made the whole island 
D : : ™ j 
fagore-minded. People read Tagore; they 


talked Tagore; they longed to see Tagore anil his 
players. “Going Santiniketan” became a magic 
phrase that expressed the idea of being artistic. 

Not only was the play a suce The Art 
Show drew crowds. 


Mr. Nandalal Bose, hitherto an unheard of 
name in Ceylon, leapt into the limelight and 


was featured in all the newspapers. 


The retiring artist was induced by the Ceylon 


Observer to explain the tendencies in modern 
Bengal Art. His contribution was short and 


simple—-but he left out nothing : 


“The new Art movement in India, inaugurated 
by Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, is only thirty 
years young. Here we have brought a small collection 
of paintings from Santiniketan, representative of 
this School. You will notice the stages through 
which the School has passed during her lifetime. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the giant-artist who 
has produced about one thousand paintings in a 
ot peod of five years, has made the school 
sae Siep forward in her march towards the 

_ _ We are marching towards . the Unknown because 
“it is only the present that exists for us and nc 
Boe post Oe me future. a 
e are Indian beca ve are tryi 
meee i ee ape are trying to keep up 
aiena os Topel 1 irrespective of style 
e everything that has 
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this is the language throueh wh; 
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uile, fi 


During the visit Tagore Spoke frec | 
on many subjects. Many were the oun Wuently anl 
the venerable Poet was made use oi rions Wi | 
propaganda and publicity purposes h oml | FN Sf 


politicians and shrewd tradesmen by Spirin pe 
How much the Poet himself was Cl 
what he achieved during his as pleased vit 
Mi S s month’s stay an 
Ceylon may be gauged from the m Sa AN 
sent to the Ceylon Daily News bef ge hd fithuan 
departure from the Island. ` ore a 
“On the eve of my departure from th | wey & 
beautiful land”, he wrote, “I take the Opportunity entered 
of offering my heartfelt thanks to the people for | rincipa 
their very generous and warm welcome mif © Wh 
hospitality offered to me «nd my students | , 7 
i J niasin 
“We have travelled from the extreme south 6} and eve 
the farthest north and everywhere we have bal 
erected with enthusiastic welcome and untiring: | fom the 
help that has done a great deal to lighten th) friendly 
strain of the continuous engagements, too ardut } frustrat 
for our party who were not used to such a task | Ki 
When Iwas about to take my voyager to Oeris Aian t 
1 expressed my confidence in my power to wn the} defeatec 
hearts and hospitality of the people, in return fe | Horde, 
some of the best gifts that 1 had in sar Wit 
offer them. My hope has been amply fuli “hle it 
credit for which is not mine alone ant © eiie I the doo 


aii the! 
SE a tat vour (OWL) (CONUIDUGOUR matt 
acknowledge that your own u came prepare influenc 


success has been considerable. Yo 


to be pleased which I am sure 1s à inik en ‘ompara 
‘hospitable nature and as a host you ye ae Y Were aby 
reward us with your recognition gst ago Lith 
never disappointed us and I have no be wre R 
been impressed with the that y k 

are not given to carping pi the 


travelled in this island, a 6 
the natural uncomfortablenes 


S BOG your pa 
the sweet simplicity Of Y los 
service. From now the momo ee 
‘whom I have gained will ma i Msequ 
vision of this country unitma Personal 
love with my own. | lata 

ail i ; 
68 F pehind fa 
Tagore’s visit has left a subil t 


fragrance, an aroma that B g 
Tn the island there 15 already ther t is 
expressed and unexpressed. pe judge 


superficial or lasting cannot 
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ONS Whey | . of the fact that throughout the Union was strengthened and Lithuania was 
y petal | TN He aoe the 11th to the 15th centuries 2unexed to Poland. Soon was introduced from 
v ptg perio Poland the system of vassalage and people 


Christian Europe sent its best i Cavaliers 
md Knights to fight pagan Lithuania— 
ihuania expanded from Baltic to Black Sea, 
ul Visla to Moscow. The Russians were 
a easily subdued, and Lithuanian kings 
tered into matrimonial relations with Russian 


sage he 
before hi 


from this 
pportunity 
people for 
come an 
nts. 


rincipalities. ‘ 

When constant fighting weakened Lithua- 
nians in the West, they found allies in Russians 
adeven Tartars ; when peril menaced them 
tm the East, Lithuanian policy was to become 
tiendly with the crusaders. ‘The Lithuanians 
strated the endless ambition of Chengiz 
Khan to conquer Europe, and constantly 
defeated and gave fatal blow to the Golden 
Horde, the Tartar kingdom in Europe. 

i With the expansion of Lithuanian territories 
i nA ere widely opened for foreign 
* lrst we were confronted with the 


comparatively ods: ; 3 
a TA ely advanced West, and Lithuanians 
¢ absorbed into the Bast. - 
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h they never recovered. 
Poland Lithuanian kings 
of people and officially 
e State religion. But 
in Ong centuries suspicious 
f See them—for viik 
Wore s or centuries an 
teenth iP fire in thick forest until 
ow ety. Slowly the grip of 
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were compelled to live in villages. The new 
type of aristocracy, though it contained some 
of Lithuanian blood, soon became more Polish 
than real Poles. The Churches also tyrannized 


is 


Ancient Lithuanian wooden Watch-tower - 


over the villages by heavy taxes and interfer- 
ing in old customs. In the estates, churches 
and meetings the Polish language was used 
despising everything Lithuanian as pagan and 
working for its disappearance. 

Lithuanians strongly disapproved of the 
union with Poland and the new system of slavery 
and rule, but tired of continuous wars and 
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Left: To those who fell for “Lithuanian Independence” an altar-monument of blood-stained stones collecal | 
from battle-fields in various parts of Lithuania. Middle : 
etc. used in the Campaign. Right: An old Watch-tower 


without a leader, cheated in Pollo-Lithuanian 
congresses, retired to their villages for peaceful 
life, no more taking any interest in State affairs. 
And the result was soon seen—Poland was 
divided between Austria, Germany and Russia. 

Several times in the eighteenth and niue- 
teenth centuries Poles and Lithuanians tried to 
shake off the Russian rule, but without any 
success. 

_ The darkness of the most severe sway began 
with the Russian revenge for rebellions. The 
name of eee was abolished, the language 
was prohibited to be taught, learnt or spoken. 
E nat books (religious only at that time) 

Dik ig ` . . 
yae eclared unlawful and to Lithuanians 
was not granted permission to become 
teachers, legal practitioners 

aS oa, practitioners or Government 
servants in Lithuania proper. 


priests were in full sway, de i 
jests i ay, denouncing every- 
thing Lithuanian and preaching e TRA 
that was Polish but in Polish languge no one 
of the listeners understood anything’ 3 E: 
It appeared as if the Lithuanian Nation 
had been completely washed out of the 


surface of the Earth, but the Jast live coal 


jas yet burning, covered with thick ashes 
The last waves of passing romanticism of 


The catholic. 
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Statue “Free Lithuania” cast from shells and bullets 


some of Lithuanian A | 
i iti : 3 all 
like Poska, Duonelaitis, Reza and others at 


past for its glory 
Such names like Goethe, 1e 2 
Mickevitz and later linguists find ret 
mines for their plots and stu ie all i 
Grims exposed celebrated N: it |e 
Lithuanian fairy tales. Adam A-1 “Lilt | See 
greatest of the world’s romanticists 
ojezizna moja”—“Lithuant®, - 
thou art like health, we realize a 
when we lose you.” But he x 
Kant in German, Dostoyevsky 
Russian. ; 
The national feeling 


x h a living 
Lithuanians and those b 


conscious 
nian. 


bear. No one believed 
was capable of new life- 

But the new day sate 
(Dawn) appeared in Germ: aa 
as a Lithuanian ‘monthly red sev 
to awake. Soon: appear 
papers and the Russian 
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time to execute, exile and lock up honesti 
of Lithuanians for distributing illegal revo r 
tionary literature. The Lithuanian book 
became a symbol of independent Lithuania 
and was procured and distributed with ge 
difficulty under danger of death and exile. 
Tn this fight of the flea with the Elephant, 
the Russian Empire, Lithuanians lost, hundreds 
of thousands of their best sons in jails, exiles, 
and executions. Many escaped to some more 
liberal countries like England, U.S.A., Brazil, 
S. Africa, Austalia, even now outnumbering 
the Lithuanian population in Lithuania proper. 

Russia, completely defeated, proposed 
compromise, to print Lithuanian books in 
strongly Russian jargon, in Russian characters. 
But the Catholic Church, being afraid of 
orthodoxy, encouraged fight and boycotted 
Russian printed books. 

Soon on the stage appeared poets Strazdas, 
Kudirka Maironis, whose songs blew out 
the last ashes and infuriated inextinguishable 
fire for Lithuanian resurrection. 

The Russian Revolution in 1905 made the 
Czar grant some liberty and at this time the 
great Lithuanian National Congress in Vilnius 
demanded Lithuanian autonomy. But soon 
came defeat of the Russian Duma (Parliament) 
and terrible repressions darkened the sky of 
the great Utopia of Lithuanian freedom. i 

The bloody drama of the Great War was 
enacted in Lithuania and after four years 
hardly left a house standing or a family whose 


members did not perish from wounds or 
disease. 


The Kultur-tragers of the civilized world 
occupied Lithuania and ruled it so cruelly 
that not the savagest tribes living under the 
Sun can parallel the sadism of the Superman 
Before them all Czarist and Cossack cruelties 
were only caresses.” Terrorizing, robbin and 
killing Innocent women and children an for 
Sport, or using dead women’s bodies for inter- 
course was the nimbus of occupants” triump| 
in Lithuania from 1915 to 1918. pe 

But in 1918 the crushed ambition of t} 
Superman took revenge in a most severe 2 
in our unhappy land, Peace, and Preside 
Wilson declared the subjugated nation ae 
freed from the despotism of the occupants A 
few Lithuanian veterans, women and war 


Vilniu 


16th February, 1918, and 
independent. 

The new Lithuania started a tras a 
work to realize Lithuanian independent | 

Germans got their own plans ud 5 
Lithuanian throne one of their own A ut on i 

The Germans were followed by a 
communists to occupy Lithuania and a a : 
world revolution into the West, Test Lith 
anian “troops” was of twelve to fourteen E He 
old boys and girls, who began work betwen {1 
two fires, driving out Germans and guarding | 
from communist invasion. After return of part 
of long-experienced war prisoners or refuges |! 
from Czarist armies defence was easier for the |} 
Lithuanians and soon Lithuania made peace 
terms with Soviet Russia. Seizing the 
opportunity, part of Russian and German 
monarchist army established themselves in 
Baltic States and began to rule, not recognizing 
local national governments. At the same 
time Poland, freed from Germans, started with 
the idea of building Empire to prevent to be |) 
united with Germany and Russia, and on a : 
ground of past personal | union to go 
also Luthuania and Latvia. Once fs 
Lithuanians found themselves between K ual 
Fighting all like one Tithe aaa 
Poles.and signed a peace-treaty npithuaniad | 
where Poland acknowledged 2 seats | 
territory. Lithuania turned all its E f 
monarchists terrorizing the cO for even | 
doubtless would have crushed he l 
if the League of Nations had no 3 i 

At the same time after à vel 
tion Poland invaded Lithuania takila 


Aeclared Lithuania 


ithuanian te 
Vilnius and a large part of Litir HAR de 
The central Polish Coes Jaring 
responsibility of invasion 4 +, op M 


i i 
rebellious general Zeligonsky ane 
account. To prevent new 00 é 
of Nations and the Internation 
Hague intervened declaring 
Also the Central Polish 
to settle the question in : 
But the Poles continued the i 
Curzon, Himans an oth 
Geneva were busy tO 
demarcation, neutral 
same fate attended 
only sea-port of 
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Parade on the tenth 
anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence. Dr. A. Smetona,. 
president of the Republic, in. 
the carriage 


Tenth anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence. 
Prayers over the graves of 
fallen heroes 


Lithuanian Independence: 
celeberation in a village 
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o be incorporated in Lithuania. 
The sympathy of the League to Poland mes 
known to Lithuanians. — So the Lithuanian 
youth made same as Zeligonsky, but without 
consent of Central Lithuanian Government and 

drove away French troops and battle-ships. 

But Vilnius, the old Lithuanian capital, 
and one-third of ethnographical Lithuania is 
yet under the tyranny of the Poles, who are 
trying to denationalize Lithuanians by not 
allowing Lithuanian schools, usage of Lithua- 
nian language in Churches, ete. 

Lithuania in protest for the last twelve 
years has not any communicatiun with Poland, 
remaining in a state of war. 

Soon after the War was over, the first 

o Lithuanian Parliament in 1922 declared 
Lithuania a Democratie Republic, and a State 
of farmers where every government outlook 
will be from the point of view of farmers. 

As everything was- entirely destroyed, 
people were demoralized and robbed by endless 
requisitions, —the first steps of rebuilding were 
very difficult. The war disadvantage also gave 
new opportunity to rebuild the country on 
absolutely new modern lines—not villages but 
farms, new system of field division, agrarian 
reform, supplying ground only -to those who 
cultivate themselves personally, ete. Modern 
hygienic and practical building rose in place 
of pre-War huts crowded in villages. 


Lithuanian t 


ity Not being able to compete with the grain- 
K3 exporting countries, Government built national 


centres for preparing finished products 
instead of raw ones—butter, cheese, bacon, 
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THE CHARKHA AS A MACHINE 
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meat pastes, good bread, semi-fn 
linseed oil, celluloid, aeon pe 
and confectionary in place of rae : 
exported in pre-War times, ~~ ae 
Education was made compulsory 
schools and special schools tea ry. 
like farming, agriculture, 
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everyone an 
poor and talented students are s yone and 


euir 
at Government expense for acquiring ean t np 
education. In the University and the i | ime K 
siums 40% students are allowed no E ae 
25% are given scholarships. © Sombero 
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In the whole system of education there is 
a tendency of selection and only fit and capable | 
students are encouraged to higher studies ant | 
given full opportunity for research work, 

Lithuanians being conscious of their situ- 
tion and duties are continuing severe fight 
for their neglected rights. We decided ta 
win our enslaved part of compatriots and 
old Vilnius not by sword, but by intellect. 

We are conscious that we are not merely 
beggars to take everything from the treasury 
of culture without paying our own share to tt 
So we neglect civilization, but we are building 
culture,*—that is why Lithuania 1s different 
from other Baltic states. 


f X] 
ge dra 
mhich cou 
ign is : 
f perforn 
There 
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* Civilization consists of things, 
machines, of ways of earmmg a | ae 
represents the organization of emotion). 
cultural experiences we discover valan „sical wnirers 
to appraise our relation to the Er Yik T 
Civilization is the embodiment of exte 
is derived from the inner life. 
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laboratory devoted to ön Ma ill, 
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the Khadi movement and t port int! 
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Higer ee sioned and made by the technical 
Subject Charkha, emaii wand Bardoli are largely 
pentry, panch at Gujerat and have proved very efficient. 
Me and | imuse real years of patient work to produce 
Europa | I feared type of apur lok Da the 
complete | eis not come when we can cry halt. Even 


1 oh the Sabarmati-type is _by far the best 
hough heel available to spinners, there are a 
poen nroblems connected with the Charkha 
e in that still await solution. The 
ind “labour involved in winding the yarn 
athe spindle, the consequent falling off of the 
ginning speed, the necessity of using — fresh 
vindles, the time taken in changing slivers— 
eam Ee drawbacks are inherent in the 5 charkha, 

tich could only be overcome if an entirely new 
are fight kign is adopted wherein these operations could 
cided to ft performed automatically. 
iots and 
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i imentday type of the charkha—such as, the 
merely | “Mtge and creeping effects, the frequent adjust- 
Fora Sat required to keep the ‘mala’ (the string 
reaSut gover the wheel and the spindle) neither 
are to th wat nor too slack, the all too frequent 
building | Ping of the ‘mala’ and the trouble and 
different J, ‘volved jn Preparing fresh ‘malas’, the 
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tifacts, O fihi 
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Type of Charkha TABLE 1 


Diam. of Diam. of Caleulated Actual Loss of GA 2 
Dy Wheel. Spindle. Revolutions No. of Revls. Loss- Pari. 
p tusali (40, Number. Reyls. 
Volama (15 0 29r au by 172 52 23 
‘thampae O5 2G Su 104 83 21 20 
‘lore t0-20's) 95r jn 100 g 18 18 
armati >S) , qu in 96 2 24 25 
Samat Junior 247 Sn 120 101 19 16 
Andire Bamboo 291 e 140 119 2] 15 
30n is 150 130 20 13 
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Patient research is required to correct these 
defects and the measure in which we succeed in 
our efforts to this end isthe measure im which 
we emanicipate the poverty of the dumb: millions, 

The following is a brief resumé of the 
‘problems that confront usin this connection and 
the experimental work done by us to get a 
better orientation of these. 


EFFICIENCY or THE CHARKHA 


The out-put of a charkha and its capacity 
for high-speed spinning depend directly (not 
taking into account the skill of the individual 
spinner) upon the number of revolutions made 
by the spindle for every complete turn of the 
wheel (driver). The greater the number of 
spindle-revolutions per turn of the wheel, the- 
greater the speed with which a spinner can. 
operate. This isa' very important factor and. 
the low speeds of the spinners in these parts, is 
mainly due to the defective design of the charkha, 
which does net allow a greater spindle-speed to 
be developed. 

The number of revolutions made actually by 
the spindle is much less than that obtained’ by 
calculation. Thus the actual number of spindle-. 
revolutions per iurn of the bie wheel in the 
Pattusali charkha has been found by us to be- 
(the average of a number of counts) 172. The- 
discrepancy of 52 revolutions, or 27 per cent. 
represents a loss in actual performance. This- 
means that when we spin on this charkha, we- 
do not get full advantage of all the energy used 
by us, but that we get an output equal to only 
“7 per cent of the energy, the rest being lost or 
wasted. The accompanying table gives the. 
number of spindle-revolutions per turn of the 
big. wheel and the efficiencies in this respect. 
of the different types of charkhas in use in Andhra. 


how this slippage occurs - during transmission. 
Tn the charkha it might be that the ‘mala or 

rope passing over the big-wheel and th i 
pulley) itself does not travel over the 
with the same speed as 
ever be the cause of this 
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Tye LENGTH OF THE CHARKHA 
recognized that the length 
to put it more correctly, the 
th of the charka to the diameter 


important part In 
ce the 


It is not usually 


ippage and in consequen 


q20ym P 12242A 


Spindle End> oO, 


Length of Charkha 


From the above diagram it is clear that the 
‘male’ when passing over the wheel and the 
‘spindle-pulley makes an angle at the 
spindle end; and also that the value of this 
angle is dependent on the ratio of the length of 
the charkha to the diameter of the wheel (i.e. 
this ratio is equal to the cotangent of the angle). 
From this it would follow that where the angle 
is greater, the mala grips a smaller surface of 
the spindle-pulley than when the angle is smaller, 
when it would grip greater part of the surface of 
the spindle-pulley. When the angle is small 
and the mala grips a greater surface of the 
pulley, there will be a minimum tendency for 
the mala to slip and for a minimum loss in 
transmission. In the following table we give the 
value of the angle and the dimensions of the 
different types of charkbəs (the last column 
represents the efficiency per cent, as determined 
in Table 1): 


‘ ‘ = TARLE 2 
ype o iam. of Length Angle Length Effi- 
Charkha Wheel of made Die ae 
Charkha by meter 3 
we 
fala 
D s 
Paitusali i Sh 1 (otd Ya o 
Velama 26 330 39° 13 gon, 
Berhampur Oi B O % 
Nellore _ 4 9g 43e 1] 2% 
Stee ney Banoo: 2g 3g 37° TA oF 
hra 30 45 35° 15 87% 
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high | count as well as for high-speed ps i 
Table 3 represents the results of ee 
series of experiments, which ako o! anota] $ 
above conclusions. 5o pomt to thy 


times | ` 
at thea pearing 


TABLE 3 
(Type of Charkha : “Andhra.” C 
No. of Revls : 157) Calculated 


Angle=35° \ 
a = SEA A E, 15 nell i 
Thickness Spinning Tension No. of TERO aM 


of Mala ‘Speed of Mala Revolu- of Mal 
(inches) 3 (grams) sions (gra 
Slow 115 141 85 19 | The sm: 
1/32 Usual 115 Loss due % e ch 
Rapid 115 to Slip=10% 115 toShp fimomics. 
Slow 130 _ 184 SION 
3/gqt! Usual 125 Loss due 110 Losey) ee id 
Rapid 130 to Slip=13.3 90 tosiy o  e 
Slow 200 _ 16 18) Mua point 
yao! Usual 185 Loss due 160 Les 
Rapid 145 to Slip=26% 150 to >Y? 
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'TurcknEss OF MALA 
The efficiency of a charkha 1 Hest 

upon the thickness of the mala used thin 
no uniformity among spinners, with 1 a ; 
mala-thickness. The Patiusali S se We 
fine malas, whereas the ae Pete th 
coarse count spinners do not observe Ti ila 
rule at all. The Pattusalis, W A atte, f 
why they use only fine malas, i } 

any reason at all, except tha 
get a more definite knowledge @ 
of mala-thickness on Sip, a 
a EA i e D OE 
have been included a 
ive and I 


are not very conclusiv 
k it is howev@ mO igi tay tatkh; 


pends & | 


mental work : 

: art) 

that thinner malas imp ia 

thicker ones. he usua sei ect 

sali mala is 3/0, that ug m 
pro a 


is 1/⁄6'".) It is also very Fr ould A 
malas (thinner than Hee, Da to th ell ott 
drive the spindle at ll, the malt, of 


Tt will be seen at o 

a ; nce how i f Penal i he 

oa ae ouha are in ene = surface oi conien bett teresting ob a 
Sean nee ies Pattusali charkha, which is spindle. t wou, alacthickDe i Hay ON 
whithvs Seca y the high count spinners, and limiting paue o E ‘ndicale ha 
country-made chai te be the best type of the The resu s e anelon On ihe 
in any other, yet up ibe heel is larger than exont F Pa rey pring ie 

: D . reguire gr 2 ; 

smaller length, the angle ie proportionately TEN than thinner ones ie 


CHARKHA AND 
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To find whether 02° per, 2 
more smoothly than anoth $ 
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HA AS A MACHINE 


THE CHA 


tter than another set, it would 
the energy required to 
sy ander these different sets of 
wm churknas S mpare the energy required, 
oi and to Ton ERS the least energy 
mor ent This has a very 
charkha mechanics, because 
to depend entirely on the 
exert with our right arm. [t is 
maximum power that a person 

only equal to about 1ho H. P. 

at for a few minutes (see Khadi 
vis by Gregg. Ganesan, Madras), ae our 
is so very limited, we must e in 2 
to use it with the greatest adone 
eonomy possible, and any know ledge that 
w to this end is of the utmost value 


be 


af wag UC h - 
| a perine” to find out 
i 


ass. 


A he 
ta ME alue in 
have 


Mala Reval ’ 
x) on e small amount of power required to spin 
5 Los e charkha lies at the root of all Khadi 
115 toShp fanmi. While protagonists of the spinning- 
=M take their stand on the trifling amount 

ital required to buy and maintain it and 
faite ease with which it can be worked by 
msd old alike, critics of the spinning- 
Jel point out to the monotony of spinning, 
Loss teiith they allege, involves a wastage of time 
150 tos el bout, in return for a few pice—in short, 
At spinning is sweated labour. It is un- 

f i true that a spinner has to work at 

depends a) $12 hours a day to earn a few coppers 
hours of continuous 


od. Thee ‘lilat a few 

regard 10 Hf induces fati 

Pinner to work 

“8. We must not 
that this st 


mers Us 


: yond im provenien 
tle, frags scientific lines—a 
toma less bearings, a light wheel, ete 
i) ale a pone technique would certainly 

W prover po Mount of fatigue. This is 
Bims gaz 2Y the astounding records in 
and in high-speed spinning 
during the many exhibitions 
© Sreater appre 1s torced to the conclu- 
Sastra ae sites of the principles 
as and on i the part of charkha 
ively mie part of spinners would 

a pleas Tae fatigue and make 
„q Sure than a task. 


On 
SPIND a 
n muu AND SPINNIN © Jour GY 
© case that coo NG ENERGY 


Unda, Spinners who i 

3 ne Spinners who ignore 
ts gllerery fe Principles of mechanics are 
Neg one ay fatigue. We shall 
tu s Ol early fatigue that has 


n Hila 


Such 
by u 


Often find it trying to 

pee to He Deguent 
Once they get fair 

Wheel, Baal fe ‘going’ 

to stop eyen 

and replace it by 

considered that 

S spinning proceeds 
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if requires an increasing amount of energy on 
their part to turn the wheel. Tt is no wonder 
that they feel fatigued after three or four hours’ 
continuous spinning. Their out-put falls gradually 
and at the end of this period they are thoroughly 
tired out; whereas, if they changed over to a 
fresh spindle in the middle of their spinning, 
they conld not only have turned out greater 
amount of yarn, but could have spun for a 
longer time, without feeling fatigued. In this 
connection, it must be emphasized that the 
lever-type of handle fitted to the Sabarmati 
charkha is an immense improvement over tie 
curved type that is common in the country-miade 
charkhas. The lever-type very effectively elimi- 
nates fatigue and gives a great comfort to the 
spinner. (It is a good plan to fit these handles 
to the ordinary charkhas.) 


INITIAL Torque DUE TO FRICLUON 
IN A CHARKHA 

In this connection some experiments 
were done by us to find out the initial torque 
due to friction with varying weight of spindle 
(. ¢., with different weights of cops on the spindle). 
The foilowing table gives the results with the 
“Andhra” type of charkha, the length of the 
balanced lever-arm being one foot, diameter of 
wheel 30, length of charkha=45", thickness 
of mala = 1/59!" 


TABLE £ 


Wet. of Spindle Wt. to start Additional Initial 
motion wt, for every Torque 
(Tolas) '/o Tola weight in 

of Spindle lb-ft. 


0.025 
0.475 
0.525 
0.575 
0.650 
0725 
0.800 
0.900 
1.025 
1.200 
58 , » 1.450 
curve below represents the results 
obtained in columns (1) and (2) of the above 
table. 
From the above experiments 


(Tolas) 


Spindle alone 15 Tolas 
05 Tola IO 5, 
FOR 21 
5 23 
26 
29 
32 
36 
41 
18 


Tola 


Ole UO W W LO L m 


m 


we can gather 


the following facts: (¿) We must first overcome ee 


the initial torque due to friction. Then we must 
apply energy to keep the wheel in motion. 
As spinning is not a -continuous operation, 
we are unable to take full advantage of an: 

momentum gained by the wheel whic 

in motion. The force 


e 


ED 


—_———_ nn 


= increases, the tension h 
_ partly explain why sometimes the spi oud 


Weight to start motion. 


equivalent to 1 lb. (#) From the data given in 
the above table, we can calculate the energy 
required to drive a charkha. This would be 
equivalent to about 0.008 H. P. to operate the 
charkha used in this experiment with a 2-tola 
spindle. It would be safe to assume that an 
energy of 110 H.P. would be required in 
spinning upon an ordinary charkha. (#7) The 
charkha in the above experiments was equipped 
with ball-bearings. In ordinary charkhas which 
are not equipped with any bearings, or at best 
with iron bushes, the initial forque to overcome 
friction and the energy required to spin would 
therefore be much in excess of that obtained for 
the above charkha. 


Weicut or SPINDLE-COP AND TENSION 
OF THE MALA 


It would also be interesting to know if the 
tension exerted by the mala on the spindle 
varies with the increased weight of the spindle-cop 
during the course of spinning. With this 
object in view a series of experiments was made 
the results of one set (done on the experimental 
charkha) being given below in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


We. of Spindle. 


Swani oi Tension of Mala. 


9 
05 Tolas a Tolas 
1.0 D 7 4 » 
ane ie 
— 3.0 3 6.0 » 
3.5 » 54 H 
4.0 3) 50 » 
4,5 as 43 » 
5.0 T 38 » 


š curve re 
etween the weight of th presents the 


Be en enni the mala E aean 
t will be seen that as the m 
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decreases, ee 


revolve when the wheel is eee goes 
a exerts less and less tension, it is = at ie 
ansmit the motion of the wheel lable 
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oy, © Sprayed yi 

p 7 water and that Such tre m ut 

a8 y improves the strength en s, 
a ; Fhe instructions issued by gre 
> P Ao db F AS to its members a e 
Q 15 25 35 45 55 Tolas. “bray their subscription yarn by {ul uiio 
5 sending it to headquarters f0 ier 

hy A 


apparently based on this, Tn i 
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Tension of ‘MALA'. Tolas. | 


absence of definite information 
hours or days the yarn is to 
condition, or the increase of 
from such treatment, some of the fe 
not take the trouble of following rew seconds | 
while others spray their yarns for 2 


i i hers 
and no more, while still some otl sie 
overnight. There 


yarns in water ocedure M 

uniformity at all as to the proe aaa 

respect. : 3 he ehete na 
With a view to investigate, tl yarn MP 


spraying on the tensile pro 
following procedure was ¢ ee 
Sf xTaL WORK 


EXPERIMENTA! y us 

The experimental work don consisted 
under two parts. the firs Piformity ca 
determining the count and the yar 
and the tensile properties twelve 52 
Each sample was divided into kept a 
Two of the smaller hanks ©" hanks 
Each of the remaining ee kept 1 
thoroughly wetted and ter gnd 
1, 3, 6, 9, 12, 19, 24, 36, en bu 
respectively. They ee Ney 
the shade. Afterwards ta i 
for variations in count 


c E T 
The material used for this, Pr grades, 
tion conari of 25 
which include 
Katasali yam (in alls 0, 8 

ades in ama yar 
i in coarse YO 
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sa summary 
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of the 
frst part of our experiment: of making fresh malas and for the professional 
us showed an spinners this represents a source of loss. Again, 
after being į soaked a fresh mala requires adjustment every few 


Wgd in Water: in strength was proportional hindrance to continuous spinning. (One has 
in tensile strength is not how defective malas are a handicap to successful 
frequent rises spinning.) 


after treatment is, however, The malas used by the Pattusali spinners 
th y Į 


in the evenness of count preparation of the mala, as in fact in all their 


E this f the, PS in the 
le to 4 i re ve sample eee by 
a at jensile strength 
RAYING pase 
a imerease l! RENON 
a i P duration of water abs 
T it jy [0 phe increase Joa 
ved vith P m gradual, but shows 
treatmen (2 mho streng er 
0 a l falls. n k Ta ‘the initial strength. 
Oe | teqys are! : 
l by th oH “kn increase 


embers t 
an befor 
laters, js 


Th th 


"mity OF 
niformity copay eer 
Bre? in tensile strength. 


Fount 0 


me absorption, the period of 
easel, so that our procedure 
Jat have a definite bearing on 
tice followed by weavers 
sihis respect. Weavers, as a 
ak wet their yarns before sizing 
|u. In some localities, the yarn 
i kept soaked in the shallow 
of the village tank ; in other 
; the yarn is soaked in earthen 
ontaining water. There is 
ny ee peice : am on g 
yow MAY i Paitusali ad Vel Meas 
ing TES conn ud Velama yarns 

` yarns) keep their 


, Tolaé 


me yarns for one 

' We have been told 

: sometime rers soak their 
S ri 

tole dap ora period of 


OPTA n “ne 
efiects eat ious part of our 
yas TS Ted fe, duration of soaking 
Sto fing m one to five days 
s for pe le effects of water 
a ae Heads much longer 
18 3 He maxi +] 
: i the aximum period 


Only a few 
the “Pattusali 


ut f o l ) were als | for taking four days to be the maximum life | 
ai ro Pariso ? ae mala, and calculating the yardage on tl ass 
yp We Presented here graphically. tion of 40 count spinning, we 
Mos i È AND Th : maximum yardage spun by the 
oti AR OF Marna’ to be equivalent to not more thai 


tw? Mateur 
‘UL Mea with the w and 


Pang: to 


tensility always 


accompanies processes, which are based on traditional methods 
woreciable change was noted in the require to be renewed, on an average, every 3 

5) No appreciab 1 Le j 3 
f yarn after absorption of water. 
EXTENDED TIME oF SOAKING 


| \fer having demonstrated the advantage of during seasons when good prices are realized 
3 soaking was for yarn, the spinners work both day and night, 


“AATTISsusz go a3equs0zeg 


sal and Velama and this naturally wears out the mala much — 
ali Counts: 43 and 29; Velama earlier. The Pattusali women usually spin one 


of coarse yarn (Vix. 


rofessi In the case of coarse couni 

ne out amoyance eauso hy ne thicker mala is used the 
: the ‘mala? after only a mala can be taken to b 

ved Planing and by the time 5 ae 

m 3 preparing fresh malas. 
to be forced | t 


results use yarn of their own spinning for the purpose 


minutes, owing to its stretching ; this also causes 


only to witness a spinning competition to realize 


(these spinners take the greatest care in the 


and to which they adhere, very rigidly adhere) 


days roughly 10 times during the course of the 
month. In summer, a mala lasts for 4 days, 
whereas in winter only for 2 days. Again, 


100 


80 Pattusali RIS (Curve A) 
bes ei= : =. sm as 
a’ Pattusalt 435 
60 eee ene 
-_ 
a 
Kailasaptam 22's 
40 a 
Velama 70S. 
20 


Number of Days in Water. 


tola yarn per day of about 8-10 hours. 
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for their malas, these malas wearing out much 
earlier than the ones prepared from yarn of 
their own spinning) and about an hour’s Jabour 
is required for the preparation ofa mala. Thus 
ihe loss to spinner during the course of the 
month on this head would come to: the price 
of yarn that could be earned for spinning ten 
hours (approximately two annas) ; plus, the value 
of yarnu tilized in making ten malas (approximate- 
ly 2 annas) a total of 4 annas. 

The introduction of a mala having a longer 
life would undoubtedly be welcomed by, the 
spinners as this would to a great extent minimize 
ihe labour and trouble involved. We have 
} therefore devoted some time for finding out a 
| process of making malas which would give a 
longer and more satisfactory wear. 


‘ FoupıxG AnD Douguixe Twist 


The problem of mala strength resolves itself 
into finding out the fineness or count of the 
yarn that should be used, the number of strands 
of the yarn that should be twisted, the amount 
2 of twist that should be put in during the first, 
i or doubling operation to produce the mala rope, 

and finally, the amount of twist that should be 
put in during the second, or the folding opera- 
i tion, which produces the final mala. ; 

The procedure followed by us was to take 
Velama single yarns of different counts (twist 
constant: 3.75-4.5) and twist them into a rope, 
by giving to each rope a definite number of 
i twists per inch, equivalent toa Twist constant 

j of 45, Each rope was then folded and to each 
one was given a different number of turns per 
inch, In this manner 50 samples of full-length 
malas of 8 different classes were made each 
class being characterized by particular P of 
yarn, by different number of strands, and by 
different twist (counts ranging from 10 3s. 
> sheet =} “00S; 
number of strands in the mala: 8, 12 20, 24 

dl BR) > iets Me : 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 
and 32; twist putin the folded mala vary; 
from 1-12 turns per inch), SO ee aS 

The breaking loads of these 
of malas were then determined, 
a breaking load of less than 
rejected as not coming up to the 
malas now being used by the 

rest were tested for actual 

any of these were found to b i 
specially those having 20, 94 w anactor 
with 5-10 turns per inch, a d Sand 32 strands 
Toads of 260-300" tolas. pinnin ie breaking 
2,000 yards before the E E 8.000. £0 
: y snapped for the first 


different classes 
Those haying 
250 tolas were 
standard of the 
Pattusalis. The 
Wear in spinning. 
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In the second 
malas having 82 strands of wiVtigatig 
used, A number of test-lengi, Ma 4 mh | 
with different number of nen a 
The breaking-loads of 
found. 

The relation 
breaking-load is 
following curve. 


part of the 
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represented twist and the 


graphically byth 
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find that with a aapi | 


From the curve we 
per int! 


40s Velama mala, a twist of 6-7 turns 
gives the maximum strength. 


In order to confirm these result anal 
full-length malas were made with 67 sn acta 
per inch and are now being use 


One of these spun 15,000 yards 


spinning. 
P = yds: 


snapping; a third spun 20,000 ‘a 
unfortunately lost by mistake ; All| 
already spun 40,000 yards and is SHS, 


of yea’ 

does uot show any signs 0t We asval 
= 3 „ndarami® 

Sjt. M. Kodand ALS 


is being used by 7 Aa 
Manager of the Fine Yarn Contre, 
Chicacole). ; ¢ problems 
There are stilla variety M 
require investigation. Some them 
scientific interest and some + is hor 
immediate practical importanti: 1 ote # 
Iudian University men WOU". | spirit 
to tackling these in a scien’ id tb 


their best to help the spinne" 
earn a living wage. 
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|THE NABOBS: By T G. P. Spear, Ph. D. 
a). Published by ike Oxford University Press. 
in. Price 10s. Gd. net. ; i 
as 8 ai interesting and fully documented 
lion of the social life of the English in India 
the eighteenth century, divided into three 
a pom the beginning of English Settlements 
i 150, (ři) from 1750 to 1785 and (#22) from 
h a 32y M end of the century. 

e pet inchi fag tea beriod, the number of Englishmen 
Jonnie life arcltlements Was so smail that a strong 
ts, 4 PR common carey developed. There were meals 
turistom Company’s ‘able at which the Governor presided. 
in acti fèl are w a in those days “believed in 
ards heler Re Such hard ne cova by copious draughts” of 
» anil W |. Mortality which ng was partly responsible for 
‘ “Mon Se fave rise to the proverb “Two 
m OL a man.” Englishmen in 
hat |; in isolation from Indian 
( deen c ization there was, was 
amas ics and food and not 

\, 1. > i tial ideas.” 
perio when the Company’s 
yor mere traders into masters 
es were more easily made. 
frequent contact with 
India became so 
only ‘the wealth 
and habits of the Indian 


c, 
paw and ‘cabob’ which 
ae towards the close of the 
hop note common. “By the 
porah smoking had become 
iaSlishmen in this country. 
ad pay » The highest compli- 
Okini 3 Wis to give him 
n eame hookah! Two other 
ndia mor _ Widespread among 
: WS period, were the 
he addiction to the 
fortunes combined 
English women, 
CC-0. In Public 


e nex 
€ changed 


blem “s Te, 
are d Nature 


omai 


made the former practice possible and perhaps in- 
evitable. European taste for a nautch disappeared 
by the end of the period, though in the army, 
enthusiasm for it continued a little longer. Through- 
out this period of transition from the old facto'y life 
to the more settled order, two opposite forces were at 
work, firstly there was “he cumulative effect of 
numbers in fostering a class spirit” among Englishmen 
and secondly “the orientalizing effect of contact with 
Indian society.” Former — influence ultimately © 
triumphed and by the end of the century there was 
a growing contempt among Englishmen in India “of 
everything Indian as irrational, superstitious, barbarie 
and typical of an inferior civilization.” 

This ushered in the next phase when the racial 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled widened. “The 
frequency of grand dinners and reciprocal entertain- 
ments decreased, the formation of intimate friendship 
with Indians ceased....The higher posts of the Govern- 
ment were filled with appointments from England, its 
designs became more imperial and its attitude more 
haughty and aloof.” As the author points out, “the days 
of corrupt officials, of ill-gotten fortunes, of oppressio y 
of ryots, of zenanas...were also the days when English- 
men were interested in Indian culture, wrote Pers 
verses, and foregathered with Pandits, and Maulvis 
and Nawabs on terms of social equality and personal — 
friendship. The trag-dy of Cornwallis. -was that in 
uprooting the acknowledged evils of corruption, he 
upset the social balance without which mutual — 
understanding was impossible.” Then followed i 
period of social segregation and it was left fo 
Rammohun Roy with his advocacy of w 
reforms and Bentinck with his greater sy 
towards India to lay the foundations of a ne 
better spirit.” 3 j 

Dr. Epa has given us an able and 
description of social relations between Englis 
Indians during the formative period of 
history. He has not minced n 
referred to the ròle played 
and missionaries. He finds a so 
difficulties in better 
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happy as possible, oer i 
e of racial hauteur 1m the one, anc o 
1 all we have “rose 
‘stubborn cactuses 


communities be as 


there is no trac À i 
inferiority complex in the other, shi 
trees and lotus flowers’ instead of 
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of criticism and hitterne J, O. SINMA 


PERSONALITIES IN PRESENT-DAY MUSIC : 
By Be sina Tyer, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Madras, 
(Ji. Secretary of the All-India Musie Conference, Of 
1927 and of the Music Academy of Madras, 1928-31) ° 
Rochouse d Sons, Esplanade, Madras, December RER 
Pp. 99, with @ number of portraits, Price One 
Rupee only. 


This is quite an out-of-the-way book, which will 


i 
1 
j interest all lovers of Indian music. It gives an 
{ appreciation together wi th short biographical 
| sketches of some of the best known musicians 


(singers and players on the various instruments) and 
dancers of South India. In Northern India we do not 
know the name and fame of most. of these experts 
in the Karnatak system of Hindu music, though 
occasionally in Calcutta, Benares or Lucknow we may 
have the privilege of listening to them and admiring 
A their genius. Mr. Krishna Tyer has rendered a 
i service of love to these eminent personalities of his 
part of our country, and we can form some idea of 
the milieu and manner in which the genius of these 
Bhagavathars—religious _ singers—and other ex- 
ponents of vocal and instrumental music finds its 
expression An interesting section is on those 
; South Indian prima donnas who are famed as the 
| best exponents of classical Indian dancing, such as 
has been described in Sanskrit treatises like the 
Abhinaya-darpana and the  Bharate-Natya-Sastra. 
j The author has written with enthusiasm, and on 
the whole with its portraits and with the sidelight 
it throws on the music and dances of South India 
it will be a book to keep in all libraries of Indian 
music. 
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THE RASHTRAKUTAS AND THEIR TIMES: 
By Anant Sadashiv Altekar, X. A., in oR ees 
(Poona Oriental Series No. 36). Sa ea 

A book on this subject was review 
issue of this Journal, afd i Lae 
it was neither critical 


ee in the May 
gret was expressed that 
nor exhaustive. It is ratifying: 

a new book appears 
production in every 


to note that within two -month 
on the field which is a schol a 
sense of the word. 


arly 


not only the political 
administration of the 
‘lig social, economi 
conditions of the "times, i 
given clear evidence 
a thoroughly critical judgment. 
origin and early history of 
kous scet at rest the 
4 al or clannish patriotism. 
ee € to enumerate the variou 
or made a critical aoe eo ate 
AN digs ae ., Study of all the relevant ar an 
ace neue W x , for are o 
tatio: P. 139 FF ay 
pare attached to territorial ea m 
4 See to ni at length i A. > o 
hi rs to us to be open to critici aan 
tement that Govinda IT compelled anes ae 
gnize his suzerainty (p. 67). But w ae 


on in saying that the book under rene 


are 
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the most critical and  epmp), 
Rashtrakutas kaown to eee 
greatest credit upon its author 
„It isa matter of sincere ern t 
printing nor the gencral get up a mr 
all commensurate with its PS th 
Rashtrakutas have at last got hae 
not the publisher. E ae ih 


t neither» 
© ho Het th 


R. C. Maona 

NATURES FINER FORCES.: 

Published by Theosophical Publishi 
Madras. Pp. 275. 


By Rama | 
B t Prasat efas 
ny House, dive ba 


As the name implies, the author seeks to ini 
some of the mysterious powers that ari i 
nature and that modern science Shl 
overlooked or have failed 
occult science of the body 
believes. The book abounds 

? 


ee č 
and philosoph ha 
to understand. Tt isa! 
in which Theosoy 
cs. in occult phrases tig: 
ey. ‘auditory transparency’ (p. 5), ‘mental marg fia more sp 
and ‘spiritual matter’, (p. 17), ‘cardiac soul (p. 2 
etc. It professes to give us the deeper se 
the body but quietly ignores the existence of 
physiology and anatomy. We are told of the differens 
of opinion that existed in the ancient world ww) fof A. 
the centre of the system of the body (209), it begin 
the navel according to some, the heart accordi fgesions o 
to others. The difference, however, is considered ffs Zealand 
“immaterial” (p. 210). And we are not even remolay 
asked to remember that modern ph yaioa also miy 
have to say something on the matter. A 
EN critics would probably think that sue 
a book is only an amalgam of _pseudo-science, pseu 
religion and sheer unintelligibility and that ao 
purpose is served by translating wor af 
texts into English and trying to P enteral ; 
profound science. Though we woulc n we centit hs on 
such uncharitable views about our anno nf ancl 8 his 
ly regret the absence of any comping would ba 
theories with modern science. The ae be tested ma 
gained in value if occult truths cou ne With 
proved with the aid ot model world 
the glamour of secret knowledge, 1° ay í 
ae: o so easily. 
be persuaded to repudiate science rCHARIEE | 
U. O. Baar? 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS A é 
( Mrs.) 8. Muthulakshmi Reddy, M- B. 
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t physician : 


ember, 


Dr. (Mas.) 
enc is a prominey s 
she was nominated a ante 
President, of the Madra Legislatiy 0. 
in that ennea Al 

itself a 
of women, 5 
Women’s Association, 
suffrage in course of only 
she gives an account 0 
quoting liberally from 
reforms she fought tor 
department of welfar 
narrative extends from A 
a record of practical TELE desig 
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ND THE PROBLEM OF 
Rau, M. A. The East and 
7 
Rajahmundry. 
an Andhra University 
shows how Shakespeare 
S; i l ries to find out 
‘evil and he tries to 
of re that formed the background 
i i philosophy me held. Shakespeare recognizes the 
ip ier hay the scheme of the world but he never 
£ ing prosper in the long run, and though 
ama Paal” ihe ; ie Dr. Johnson had pointed our) is 
rasa) rat justice” (25 a erea 
i rual fet J at from his plays, he never make 
a a Vell 8 eoodness and virtue. Dow den has dis- 
e fath m Pte of reconciliation in the last group 
; ra xA plays ; Mr. Rau contends that this 
ee it is a characteristic note, present 
ot new, Dut it 1s a c! À sC 
Per plays as well,—in this, however, Mr. Rau 
k A ed by the term reconciliation which 
fkn has used in a wider, one would like to add, 


td ia more spiritual, sense. 


i ALL OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
ee MA. J. ML Dent È Sons, Ltd., London 
iiranto, Gs. net. 


fof A. S. Wadia has already made his mark in 

books and in this volume he has given his 

ns of a four months’ tour in Australia and 

and. He started on his voyage in October 

ad “took” Australia and the two islands, north 

suth, that constitute the latter with undimmed 

m It is remarkable that the Professor 

his tour exactly as he had planned it—to the 

. He takes delight in praising men and nature 

a in his mosi enthusiastic praises he never 

He ae and „Dever slips into a hyperbole, he 

retain fiiis ae other people of such lapses. Mr. 

iD} his aie seldom deserts him and it 

REN n for the scenes he visits ; he 

tlization mal uman nature and the processes 

5 gi phases of a evident enjoyment of the 

J by the oe ath nature is certain to be 

pilin landseane yn Ve’ delightful pictures of 

al enhanes me md the map of the route 
‘nee the value of the book. 
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the remedy as seen 
Mudaliar, B. A., 


pamphlet No. 171 in which the 
or his subject the whole of the 
the distress in rural India ; 
and is it not an 
ost important—part 
$ so true that India 
m her towns. The writer's 
India’s suffering is lucid, 

; ul Tadine. : 
the p< .Pteseribes is nothing but 
Panciple of brotherhood in all 
idealist up toit. A counsel of 
Mudali ìs always open to this 
ention N s lecture (for this was 
‘ peeture) contains besides 
ould be made welcome 

circulated. 
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and contempt: the Nazi aggression of recent date is 
but an outbreak of deep-seated discontent, seething 
and rumbling underneath the surface of society. The 
problem is not for the Jews and the Europeans only, 
but it has its reflection in India as wel, where 
provincialism and nationalism are in mutual conflict 
as well as grating against internationalism. The 
Bengalis are being ousted from the other provinces 
ol India, the spirit of nationalism is silenced by the 
bogey of provincialism, and at last it is haying its 
repercussions in Bengal as well, while mere humanity 
as such is generally given the go-by in our so-called 
enlightened circles watching their own interests 
argus-eyed. We thus come to the fundamental 
problem: how to root out the germs of hatred and 
racial bitterness from our midst—hatred that corrodes 
into the soul and chills all genial currents. 
Wassermann, the gifted novelist, could not cease to be a 
German because he was a Jew, nor to be a Jew 
because he was a German. The problem was so acute : 
he felt it deeply, thought deeply, and over his life, 
life in its freshness and with its early crises, there 
hung the shadow of this racial bitterness. He had to 
pay heavily all through his years in suffering and 
distress for having been born a Jew and for persistence 
to retain his nationality as German. He does not hint 
at the remedy for he has none, his mood is despair, 
and he merely presents the problem vividly and 
feelingly, but this sketching should draw us to the 
mystery and help in its solution. Weare told his 
books have been proscribed in Germany, ever since 
the Nazis rose in power; and this autobiography 
(it is not a formal account of his lfe but the 
spiritual strugele of his life sketched out with a few 
bare but important incidents for its background), 
published in German in 1921, has been published in 
Great Britain only this year and after his death. 
The permanent interest of the book should he 
recognized and appreciated. 

GOLAK, THE HERO: 
Times of India Press. 1932. 

The story of a hero is always refreshing reading, 
provided he is a real hero. Golaknath was such a 
one, born in Bengal in the early years of Victoria’s 
reign ;- influenced by the teaching of early Christian 
missionaries, he left house and home at what he 
considered to be the call of duty, at the bidding ofa 
new-born faith. In a spirit of asceticism, he went 
so far as to shed off his surname. The result was 
that he sought for light and found it in Christianity. 
He settled down at Jullundur and his home there 
was a refuge for all in 

arkness. 


By H. Q. Bombay. The 


may ignorance of things i 
general may be proved from a single instance, h 
rendering of ‘Golaknath’ as ‘lord of ten million co 
The language is generally faulty, though the i 

are easy to follow. ae 
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EVOLUTION OF GITA 
M. A. Published. by E. Ra 
Calcutta. Price Rs. Pp 
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discussed various topics, such as nee 
ethical ideas of the Gita, eke 
and eRlssophy of Ae Ce a ir dates ee 
systems of Hindu philosophy a the A ees ae 
‘erature, Charaka Samhita, Buddhistie phrosoply, 
eaa aatra, the dates of Bhasa and on ae 
ete. Many of his observations are thought provo mg 
and extremely interesting. The author has sometimes 
allowed his imagination to get the better of his reason 
He has found descriptions of “ostrich-like ; ying 
reptiles, such as dinosaur, atlantasaur, eee be 
Vedas.” But perhaps the “chronic brain disease 
from which he suffers, as he himself says _ 10 
the preface, is responsible for the discovery í The 
author has cometo the conclusion that the Vedas 
were written long before 3000 B. C. The best chapter 
in the book is that which deals with the age of 
Kalidasa. The author has put forward very strong 
evidence to show that Kalidasa flourished | during the 
time of the Sunga king Agnimitra, that is sometime 
about 150 B.C. This view was originally started by the 
late Principal S. Ray and also independently by 
Mr. Subramaniya. ‘The arguments put forward by 
the author to indicate the chronological evolution of 
the Gita are not convincing. According to the author, 
Vyasa flourished in the 4th century B. C.. and lived 
for more than 200 years—‘“for by Yoga power a man 
ean live as long as he likes” ! 
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THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS 
(Vols. I & Il). By Dr. E. Roer. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
has done a public service in printing the second 
edition of Dr. Roer’s Upanishads. The text is in 
Devyanagri and there is an English translation of the 
text, with notes also in English from the commen- 
taries of Sankaracharya and the gloss of Ananda Giri. 
Prof. M. N. Dvivedi has written a very learned preface 
to the volumes. The first volume contains the Isa. 
the Kena, the Katha, the Prasna, the Mundaka, the 
Mandukya, the Taittiriya, the Aitereya, and the 
Svetasvatara Upanishads. ‘The second volume is 
wholly devoted to the Brihada Aranyaka Upanishad 
The printing is in very clear type and the edition has 
been very well executed. The book is one that can be 
confidently recommended to English readers of the 
Upanishads. The translation generally i tr t 

Pepe exception may be taken to rere tei 
such as the rendering of sloka no, 23 o S EESC 
een ae ae tag iene, pelachrat Tas 

; ey ve, PY knowledge,” “Medhaya? as 
Seca ating, bahuna srutena?’ as “by Manifold 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
: i ap S 
SOCIETY—Conr-ntion Lectures, D rene 


Sanjiva Rao E 
Nath Datta, O. Jinarajadas Dee 
Howse, Adyar, Madras. Pp. 196 Bite Publishing 
ollection of five i 

co 
enares at the 55th ni A Ae 
December, 1930. All the 
the question of the future 
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of vision. The 
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TALKS ON THE PATH 
Vols. a & I By Annie ea a OCOT 
C. W. Leudbeater. Theosophical Pai E hi, a 
Adyar, Mudras. Pp. 615. lishing Hy 


r 
[These two books recore 
$ > £ rd th ik 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Annie Bes; eels 


Va; ut ; 
namely the Voie of the Silence I the 
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griet 
drente, 
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Master, and Light on the Path, T) p ihe 
their occultism are thoroughly enjosap S Minj gpviet 


appeal to the general reader, Thie “2 32 and yl onal 
ing the Theosophical Society $e Occultism don, an 
scare away rationally minded ‘pe De. We nation 
to believe that the Book of Dey; anom 
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tries, a 
the can 
+ describe 
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SELF-RESTRAINT Versus SELF-INDULGEN ea y 
By M. K. Gandhi, Navajivan 3 | y 


| 3,000.0 
in 1933, 
ree a «a rok om the cay 
It is curious that Mahatma Gandhi's book om the pres 
sexual question has run to the fourth edition wie almost 
his Autobiography, which is of far mote. “tid bute a 
value, has run merely to the second oe asanti 
need not, however, believe from this that ee and (2) 
beginning to take a healthy interest, m a wo a Mutri 
of sex. For that, they would rather i | tables i 
physician or a psychologist than to. He | ds 
fact is that when men fail to obtain {he en Mi aur 
their desire, they like someone to te ety ough 
gratification itself is bad; and uh i 
chief reason why, of all his wor “opular 
Gandhiji on sex has become 50 } 


Fourth edition. Re. 1. Pp. IX+ 162. 


public. er > S 
But for Gandhiji himself, w rest 
self-restraint is entirely differen sy sais i, 


hopes to make men happier en improve *) 
physical hunger for happmess You Gandhiji fi 25000 
of production and distribution. an illusion j pode $ 
that such a hope is, in the ent imitation 0 T 
man’s true happiness lies mM 2 S ae 
for pleasure so that his energ A 
for the service of Truth ane t form ° 
greater and a more per ae 
is possible through the s! ae 
view, hs views on the se 


of careful attention. s seem 

At times, LOWES ale: i o K 
by a sheer love of chastit to an CAC piji W ON 
and not because it is & Ha put Gand | i fe 
to us to be a form of ido a TY) in his tical wh ty Mes 
the charge by stating © jn fa ra noh Se ame 


means are the end. They ma him onde 
Whether we agree we tion the 
forms an important contri ; 
of the man who, like o 
preaches the gospel of “salfilment 
pins its faith upon the and, £ ier ila 
man, so far as hunger. bap. ae i 
as a means of rendermg — 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OF THE SOVIET UNION : By 
Being Report on the Worl: of the 
ee of the Communist Party of the 
Interaational Publishers, 381 Fourth 
‘ork. Price 75 cents. 
on the work of the Central Committee 
oneress of the communist party of the 
a concise but complete survey of the 
and the internal and external 
As regards the inter- 


STATE 


G of the 
national St 
eennomic € 
genten 
ist report 
assing bln, Ba and 
S Intended u 


MS 10 bear, 

md transport. The d, part de to the 
problems of ideological-political leadership and „those 
iforeinizational leadership. Being an authoritative 
publication the book will naturally be read by all who 
mnt authentic information relating to U. S. S. R. so 

iras it may be available. 
As indications of ma crial prosperity may be men- 
tioned, (1) an increase in the national income from 
| 300,000,000 rubles in 1930 to 50,009,000,000 rubles 
} 111938, andin view-of the fact thar the income of 
| the capitalist elements, including concessionaires, at 
| tte present time represents less than one-half per cent, 
it at the whole of the „national income is distri- 
| tel among the workers, office employees and toiling 
may ea e Co-operative societies and the state,” 
en aoe in the average annual wages of 
mils in 93gne from 991 rubles in 1930 to 1519 
sy “aations of the cultural development of the 
is} hont ‘the Tere 1) “the introduction 
mentary education ia’: R. of universal compulsory 
bY Ue populatio nom and an increase of literacy among 
| hee at the end of 1930 to 90 


at peop 
n the malta 


i from 67 per cent 


votion “tum end of 1933,” (2) “an increase in the 
stile ae US, 1g ‘Schools of all grades from 
Pg e 29 to 26,419,000 in 1933” (8) “an 
tistyms number of scientific research institutes 
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to 840 units in 1933,” and 
of newspapers from 


1933.” 


The Indian Minotaur —an 
to the future. By Eleanor 
o Do M A, M P. George 
Museum Street, London. 2s. 6d. 


the evils of child marriage, 
he Joshi Report and other 
utility of the Sarda Act, and 
It should be read both by 
Fort} advocates or whitewashers of 
a the yc, fact that child marriage 
no Matter Face ple and the Government are 
y he aat extent respectively. The 
authoress suggests are mainly 
m the new constitution and 
of public opinion by methods 
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1931. Prepared by the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference, Aligarh. 


It is a handy and very useful publication: 


SELECT CONSTITUTIONS OF THE WORLD: 
Edited by B. Shiva Rao, M: A., Madras. Price Rs. 10: 
Royal Sto., pp. 684. 


This bulky volume contains the constitutions of 
the following 19 countries, as also the Statute of 
Westminster: Trish Free State ; Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; Poland: Austria: 
Esthonia; Czechoslovakia; Germany; U.S S. R.: 
Mexico; Dnmak; Union of South Africa ; 
Australia; France; Switzerland; Canada; Boleiam: 
Norwe Sweden; United States of America. All 
editors an! other journalists in India, all M. L. A.S, 
and members of the Council of State, all M. L. Cs, 
all leading Congressmen and Liberals and other 
publicists wonld be better equipped for their work if 
they possessed this valuable work. 

[t is true, as Mr. Shiva Rio says in the preface. 
that the value of the book would ‘have been greatly 
enhanced by the addition of the constitutions of 
Turkey, Italy, Spain, Persia and Afghanistan But 
that would haye involved some unavoidable delay. 
As it is, the book would be found very serviceable. ~ 
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SAIVAISM, THE RELIGION OF THE 
ANCIENT BRITONS: By D. Gopal Chetty. Lute 
Editor, “New Reformer,’ Madras. Published by the 
Author, Royapettah, Madras. Pp. 1-50. Price As. §. 


The author of this booklet has made an attempt 
to draw the attention of the readers to the agreement 
(which he supposes to be very close) existing between 
Druidism, the religion of the inhabitants of Ancient 
Britain, and Saivaism by which he means the 
Saivaism of the South as prevalent among the Tamils. 
From this agreement he jumps to the conclusion 
that “Druidism was Saivaism’ (p. 47) and that the 
latter was the religion of the Ancient Britons who 
are identified with that branch of the Tamil race who — 
after the submersion of the continent of Le 
fled for life in 


ion 


ven 


CHINTAHARAN CHA 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By J. ©. Mitra. Pp, 724. Price 

This is, as Sir R. N. Mookerjee _ 
omnibus work dealing comprehensive 
aspects of commerci: thee y and 
intended mainly fo Ne 
engaged in actu: IC 


learn’ throug 
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orain that one is likely to get quite lost in the mass 
of unnecessary detail. Moreover, mm a big volume 
like this, one might reasonably expect to meet with 
a critical study of the Indian Companies’ Act, the 
absence of which considerably detracts from the merit 
of the publication. 
PINANCE AND ECONOMICS. The World 
Chaos and the Way Out Series: By Ernest Kirk. 
Pp. 142. Price Re. 1-8. 
This is rather an cvangelist’s approach to present- 
i day financial problems than that of an economist. 
The author holds that the present world depression is 
not likely to be lifted so lene as man’s approach to 
the problems of life is not fundamentally modified in 
the lia of understanding one’s real self—“the inner 
j Reality.” ‘This fanatical idea hardly needs any 
| comment. We do not know why the author has 
| wasted so much of his valuable time and energy on a 
| thesis like this. 
CURRENCY AND PNXCHANGE: 
Thakur, M. A. Pp. 35 only. 


By BT. 


This is a monograph on Indian currency and 

exchange problems that loomed large with Britain’s 

si going off the gold standard in 1931. It embodies the 

views of Mr. Thakur as expressed in an address 

{ delivered by him to the Rangoon Rotary Club on the 
i 20th October, 1931. : 


THE BAST INDIA COMPANY: By J. D.S 
Paul, M.A. (Yale), Ph. D. (London). Pp. 86. Price 
3 Shillings. 


In a remarkably small compass Dr. Pa x S 
here a very good study of the Ten aier s 
tion of the East India Company, ` from its ince tion 
to 1621, particularly with reference to the com e 
of the European nations for the markets of the Tast : 


N. SANYAL 


GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE: His lrfe and 


Speeches by John. 8. à 9 
Modern India : Soyad, M.A. Builders ” 


Series, Y. M. C s 
PaO tert an MG A, Publishing House, 
The portrait presented of £ i i 
zoome of about 200 pages i N 'B Hs mal 
plenty and skilful quotations from his E 
author makes the real Gokhale Sune ie 
perder Our impatient students of ties Bore a 
ae ease nee volume to a pprecinte GESS 
5 i y of making i esti 3 i as 
; Gs public ee eens he sues 
i E one eng y of the minuhe of RS By at 
o kaeT S what pure and undefiled. ant 
undying fire of lo weak and oppressed and shat 
ENAS aaao Owe for India prompted’ Hin poat 
of the book on Gokiafre peoreigner, the last chapter 
interesting a way es place in History ay as 
up of the bool The printinge. P publy 
portrait of Gokh ie, $c Went, and ters r 
increased by an ind C. the usefulness of the by fee 
error. “Lord ex. At p. 138, one mone aes 
afier his Congress A us that six months 
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1. INDIA AND THE 
by Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., 
No. 9, Waltatr). 


2, INDIA AN HE LEAGUE ç | 
poe y IA AN D THE LEAGUE OF NATONI 
n Dise a tam and B. N Sharma of the Tueivafkeors Ram 
niversity [Upper India Publishing House, Lucke, | atta 
These two works are the outcome of a lui del Te 
desire to interest. educated India in the afai 
work of the League of Nations. Sir J. C Copia 
writes from a somewhat inside knowledge of 
working of the League as a member of the Tut 
Delegation to the League in 1931. He discuss 
of the anomalies of the status of Indi 
original member of the League 
extent of India’s international co-operati 
commif ment in respect of certain 
problems like Disarmament, 
struction, Public Health, and other 
Humanitarian Work of the League. He 
bear upon the treatment of these topics ane, 
of his entire subject-matter all _that mastery 
details, clarity of expression, and objectivity 
tation for which Professor Coyajee 18 50 e 
He has not, however, thought fit to kanta 
the fundamental problems affecting the vory 
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of international contro’. 
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overprotected, 
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subversive of the 

e under an autocratic 
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amenta ague is NOW passing through its greatest 
ia en hardly survive if its most important 
borive like so many of 


being 


by the learned 


book on os 
ambitious scope, 


tum and Sharma is of less — ) COP 

i iiuitably fulfils the purpose for which it is 

fa lala Jal, It gives a most readable account of the 
> nffairs gifes and activities of the League together with help- 
aans Ei ustructive suggestions regarding its reform and 
uld be widely used as a text-book 

though it has s 

stion of the publication 

3 matter, so judiciously selected, and 

maner of its presentation so lucid and logical. 
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D BHAGAVAD GITA : By Pandit Rajendra- 
dle some, Vera Gh He Edition, published by Babu 
ry tomdi p osh, 6. Parsibagan Lane,  Caleutta 
, problems iy mau ; 3 pe? 


Ghosh needs no introduction 
__ As an author and an editor 
| orks of Indian philoso phy he has 
aker in Ty in reputation of an erudite scholar 
may a philosophy. His reputation 
temendous responsibility and we 
from him a high standard 
meee ation that he sets his hand 
review we are pleased to 
come” Lot only maintained his 
e (i pte places “he exceeds our 
UIs a highly popular work in 
m ost a legion. Mr. Ghosh, 
le beaten track and he has 
edition is almost an 
phy. The fundamental 
g Mimamsa have pen 
GE T eg ORDo an 
i ilosoph 
4 fhactials digested ee A 
han < a study of this work 
ill thes titles and remove much 
con tech the progress of research. 
S, word-index and the 
me book up-to-date and 
Sr enterprising publisher 
make laving set a moderate 
it accessible to all. 
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BENGALI—ENGLISH. 


BAIJNANIK PARIBHASHA or Scientific Termi- 
nology, Compiled by Bungiya Bijnin Parishat (Bengal 
Svientific Academy) and published by the Calcutta 
Engineering Oollege, Bijnan Parishat Press, 18 Ekdalia 
Road, Calcutta. Price not mentioned. 127 pages of 
the sixe of the Modern Review. 

Tt is stated in the publishers preface that the 
need for this book was felt because in the Calcutta 
Engineering College the medium of instruction is 
Bengali. He admits that the book is not free from 
defects and errors, and that, therefore, a second 
edition will be published very soon. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that it is a useful publication. 


C. 
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qa em (News Reporter): By Mr. S. R. 
Tikekar, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 2. Price Rs. 2. 

This first volume on journalism will be found 
useful to those who intend to be a regular reporter 


of any journal. E 
V. S. WAKASKAR 


GUJARATI 


PARTS If AND IN: By 
K. M. Munshi, B. LL. B., Advocate: Printed 
at the Surya Prakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth bound. Illustrated. Pp. 92--102: Price Rs. 2. 


This Natak from: the pen of Mr. Munshi, who 
has just come out from the Bijapur jail, is a fascinat- 
ing study of India in the dim ages of the past, when 
the Aryas fought with the Dasyus, and the maidens 
of one enemy tribe fell in love with the youths of 
the other enemy tribe and the consequence was 
oreat contretemps. The scenes painted by Mr. Munshi 
are realistic, the old times with their rituals and 
observances, their forest life and their home life are 
presented vividly to our eyes, and the human teeling 
of love and lust, affection and hatred, which affecte 
the mind of the primitive man as they aff-ct the 
mind of the civilized man of today, in all their 
intensity and depth are graphically set. out and 
brought into eat relief against a background of 
jungle life as lived then. Mr. Munshi has studied 
this period of Aryan life with great care and has 
successfully tried to reproduce it, in archaic colours, 
in this and other volumes bearing on the Buble 
Tt is a new line struck out by him and does him 


great credit. s 


PRATIMAO: By Jhaverchand Meghani. Printed 
at the Jayrswadeshi Printing Press, Ranpur. Kathinwad. 
Khadi cloth bound. Pp. 207. Price Rs. 1-4-0. (1934). 


These “Images” (Pratimao) represent seven storie 
They are tragedies of modern life, and melanchol, 
pictures of the present sta‘e of society. Mr. Meg 
who till now was painting word pictures of thi 
folklore of Kathiawad, both in its marti 
aspects, has now turned to cinema plots a d 
in the creations of cinema directors, the C 
being of-a new world altogether. He 
directors to be the interprete: f 


LOPA MUDRA, 


stories give a vivid picture È 
ia 


subject-matter of some picture or 
7 
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other seen by them. 


stories are well and  feelingly told. Mr. 


v ( suffer ause cf the change 
Meghani’s powers do not suffer becav 


in the field of the activities of his pen. 


BHUTKAL NA ets T PART My 
iunovantrai Acharya. rinted e 8 
e Drees Panir Kathiawad. Khadi Cloth 
bound. Pp. 202. Price Re. J. (1934) r k? 
This book, named “ipne oE pe packa aotan 
leven stories of the glorious pa as 
The eo of Kathiawad during the mediaeval 
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period is full of deeds of yen 
resemble romance more than 
has tried to catch this 


ture and 


set out 
heroic 
work 


vividly 
the different characters, 
Altogether the 

idea of the 
far-off days. 
well, as within a short 
printed. 


already 
time two 


KM, J, 


THE WATERS 
By SITA 


IX 
UPARNÀ was very busy today. She was 
' to stay and study at Delhi, It had been 


finally settled. 
to Pratul’s letter, 
to his home. His 
written to Suparnâ. 
stood all she 
understood th 


Taran Babu had replied 
eagerly welcoming Suparna 
daughter Amité had also 
Suparna had not under- 
had written. But she had 
at these people were very good 
and that they were very glad to have her there. 
As she must study, it was fortunate that she 
could Stay with a Bengali family, instead of 
ma boarding house, She had grown up a good 
deal mentally during these few days. She had 
been discussing Many things with her father 
and giving him her views on many subjects 
On the whole, both father and daughter agreed 


a Dahi would be the most suitable place 


They were to Start tomorow. 
extremely busy; she 
sari tightly round 
up her things, 
the whole day. 
made him 
“You won't 


in that place,” she had eee Bengali girl 


. and 
considered 
had gone 


: ed shoes, but 
fast in N -> DU 
many books,” Slippers, 


m 
W tru 
| hich she 
ud eed during her Pickin 
S appear daily jn vie 
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forget this man, forget him e2? 


OF DESTINY 
DEVI 


markets,” said Raju’s mother, 


“People never saw 
so many kinds of boxes 


before. ‘They had only 


huge wooden chests, in which they kept thei 
utensils and the bits of gold and silver they 
possessed. And people never wore so ma 
clothing either, Jf a woman had a sari of 
Baluchari silk or a Murshidabad silk, it was 
considered sufficient. And if people had to 


travel, they tied their clothing in a bundle and 
took it with them. k 4 
“We have not got such things even now, i 
` 3 id Suparnd. “I did not belong 
the villages,’ said Supai ap ee ata 
to a poor family, but Í ee as only my 
before. Now, that’s finished, ci to arrange. 
bed left to pack and the ghin bar et, 
ut these things must wait to the asy said Raju 
“Lord, what a far-off place, ese) to reach it 
mother, “it takes neaily three ee for mote 
My limbs ache so, if I stay in a ie to go with 
than three or four hours. alt cone eet not tray 
you, because you are a child ae you sal 
alone; else catch me going! i fe one day i 
you would stop at Allahabad Hae old and 
that is a temptation. I am if holy confiuence 
shall just take one dip in the a 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. h a bury, 
“But we shall be in such 8 re would 
Supamâ. “I don’t know whether wie 
time to bathe in the Ganges.” said the W% 
“Oh, neyer you mind sister, 5 


said 
ind 


5 yet 
“I shall see to it.” ad not d 
It wa getting dark. Pratu DnE a 
come back. Suparné bad ae and Peet oy 
alone, made her evening who newt 08 
walk about on the terrace. aval t pent 
long she was leaving | any. 0" o 
true she was not leaving had 


. she a agi 
but still 22° p see Serd 
Would. she jiidhood 


And would she again see 


her- he 
thrust the thought away from. y. Th 
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sulehandr 


fhe who 


Pe not pac 
kin wha 
Pilong ag 
Romy p 
# much 

iL 


: keep hidden in her 
she would l leisure, like old 


z Which 12: «at her I 
at bie cee father would , have 
mo fl He kne that Shribilas had no 
ved hy for her. But it was 
Moslem _ Slie had not loved 
naan daved to. na mme uo: 
m z i a from him. Shribilas eu p n i 
© been (etoson of her young i Ae 
eine had inflicted on her heart were 
Ty, ali she ever be able to forget him ? 


ma came back at night. He had 
uer -i aking arrangements 
Tip whole day in making z 
g" l drawing the money needed 
pure) And TT 'A aici 
fi. lank, Seeing Suparna he said, hy 
Colu? You should have had your 
pay, and gone to sleep. You won’t get 
Hise to sleep perhaps for the next two 
F 
er saw (fren I go to sleep 2” asked his daughter, 
d only Jo not packed any of your things. I did 
t their der what to pack, else I would have 
i » 
x they piling ago.” 7 
much fA my packings?” said Pratul, “that’s 
wi of F mich. Only a few clothings. 1 shall 
t was i, You must go now and lie down. 


feuuleh 


ad to Jas mother going ?” 
le and aid Suparna. “She has broughé all 
with her, She will sleep in my room.” 
ow, iw fal right then,” said her father, “we 
belong "lo wait for her in the mornine then. 
things heal now and go to sleep,” = 
y my Mother went down to bring up 
vange f fees Pratul usually had his last 
ere Nite te a lodgers, in the first ffoor. 
chie Fated cd tak wash Ge could get them 
l Wike With them. Suparnå had 


saith fone gn” een To-night too, she ate 


oa nies rotired to bed. Raju’s mother 
ait n go do od. Suparnå would never 
n nother Wn if she could help it. She 
i l, Durin Would stay down, as long 
uence Young nee daytime the woman 
for Nop gna but she insisted on 
zai Dans ae at night. She took 
dfnd l ney on used and went down 
; APpeared before eleven 

mts in tyres 


N + 
aet mo AS Morning. Itis usual 
e, thou N at many things had 
ans thi e had been under 
he i ing had been done, 
pater care R the tiffin basket 
Ave] ae filled. Even people 
ng oor S their temper at this 
mapama had "eves 
3 gan to tremble 
Pratal Was unexcitable 
ruffled. Raju’s 
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human beings are selfish, you know. W. 
? 3 


But she had still to face the uproar at the 
station and to get into the train. As she reached 
the station Suparna felt the same numbness 
stealing over her that she had experienced on the 
day of her arrival in Calcutta. Raju’s mother 
caught hold of her by the hand and said, “Why 
do you feel so nervous, my little sister? Fools 
and idiots even are travelling far and wide now- 
a-days, thanks to the railway. Why are you 
afraid ? You have your father with you.” 

Still Suparna could not shake off her fears. 
So many people and so much noise seemed to 
overpower her. After Pratul had pushed her 
into & compartment, she looked round her for the: 
first time and saw where and with whom she had 
got in. 

Pratul had purchased tickets for the intermediate 
class for Suparnd and Raju’s mother, thinking 
his daughter would feel uncomfortable in a 
second class compartment in the company of 
Strangers. As Raju’s motber was there he put 
them in the lady’s compartment. He could have 
taken them with him easily, but here too he 
thought Suparné might not feel at ease, before 
so many male passengers. Rajws mother tried 
to reassure him strongly. “Don’t have any fear, 
Sir,” she said, “we shall be quite all right. I 
have been to Benares, Gaya and Gangasagar, 
all by myself, I know how to travel. Let any- 
one try to be insolent, and he shall see.” 


The compartment was not much crowded. On 
one bench sat a middle-aged widow, with a boy 
of eight or nine. On another bench sat a young 
married girl, with the veil pulled down well $ 
oyer her eyes. She bada baby in her arms. 
The third bench was now occupied by Suparnå 
and Rajws mother. The porters began to push xm 
in all their luggage in this compartment witha 
great deal of noise. TRAS 

The train never seems ready to leave Howrah 
and the passengers grow more and more im- 
patient. Suparna too was feeling bored beyond 
measure. She wanted the train to start, she 
could not endure this turmoil much longer. 
Raju’s mother, too, shared her impatience, 
“What's the use of waiting any longer ?” she 
asked. “Perhaps another crowd may descend 
on us, if they get time” ` 


“They might and we have no right to com- 
plain,” said the widowed lady. “A train is not for _ 
the convenience of one person but for all. Man 
passengers might be rushing yet to catch th 
train. If they fail to do so, it might m 
loss and inconyenience to them.” 

“Thats true, mother,” said Raju’s mo 


7. 


you going 
“I am going to Chunar,” 
ive there for six months 
works in Caleu 
n-in- w c a E) 


TT 
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a i f this bundle and put it on that ; 
ino? Y e a large amount 0 o ; at tr 
you going? You have got a larg you push that box under that b 
luggage with you?  —  . 
“Oh, we are not going : 
f ; R anG 
hand,” replied Raju’s mother, “nouns ©. 
Delhi. But we shall break Oh Sees for a s addled up ms Aee 
at Allahab: ats some comfort. OR S bed 
day at Allahabad, that’s ones asked her fellow- The lady who had arrived last, no 
“You are going to Delhi?” asked ne if ease. “You are a very smart W felt at 
sseneer, “Goodness, you would feel haif ease. 3 are a» Very Smart person myi 
pner i as ee ou get there. You are sister,” she said to the widow. “You ha fing 
aralyse z the time y >œ ok sh ie Gioia A WIdOW ay we | ping! 
Bee ss Be no means a place you can call restored order in this chaos within a fn panlizal 
Ar ; 1a D% minutes. The : 
close-by. : ma « A us ara ie i > 
“Ha æ you ever been there ?” asked Ryau’s , It needs genius, my dear,” said the widon, | pnl ad 
th ey i with a smile, “celse you cannot work mirades foter 
mother. Hes, 0 


mh 


unk, 


ee eee s ench, my. a 
anywhere close at boy. Place that mat in that corner Nee 


hing short of are quite all right and you can stretch 
mey f limbs at leisure. One cannot travel such a 
a long 


; swarwwhere”” the lady You see, I have lived in these trains nearly 9; ih NO 
“Oh, I have been onhe, i Ma the long as I have lived in houses. So T kao | ar break 
replicd. “I regard the Punjab Mal a i e 


3 y = 4 7 7 o P ial al G res, ri 
Bombay Mail as my home. I was born in ihe thoroughly how the Punjab mail behaves. Ica 


Punjab and was married to a person who lived tell with my eyes shut, where we are, any time 


alse ” 
sa ane ite Provinces. He . was Deputy you ask me. ; ; 
in the United Province E ENE : for The train was travelling at full speed by Js 
Magistrate besides—a class who are notorious _th m \ 3 a ) 
T SEREN ` : residence every five this time. sveryone tried to sit as comfortably J 
changing their places of residence every fve 2 rae sire ution 
jhe | x i ork in Calcutta as possible. The children leaned out of the gmon, 
months. Then my son began to work in Caicuita as > looking all round them, The others f% wih a 
and my son-in-law went to Chunar, so I must window looking ali : an G the: ce 
Ey ra ivied to become friendly with the other passengers, 17 í 
Hey be on the move all the time. i À : they could have a good talk, ‘The gun! 1 
i Suparnå began to feel rather interested in the so that they could TE ith enn (ll í Jah of the 
í lady, who was a Bengali by birth, yet had widow became a fayowite with A E The tra 
i travelled so widely. “But do you like to travel Suparnå never spoke to anyone wi S lia B 
. all the time ?” she asked. r was spoken to. She was terribly a ni Flite Pro 
4 “I liked it when I was of your age,” the saying something _ wrong and being be, qed at tl 
4 lady replied with a smile. “But when I got at Bui she too liked this lady se BRT He adie 
| little children, I was putto great inconvenience. ‘Phe widow was a rich mans, dure a qovled, ] 
nR Now that I am free again, Iam beginning to a rich man’s wife, yet how simp e oS ali ir they y 
| like it again. {f I remain long at one place, [ She spoke to everyone on equal tern Fi fle com! 
} feel very morbid. I like this constant motion.” not put on any airs. She had Ai others |" night 
A x ð b L fr D ma 1 AR 7 
At this juncture, another lady passenger genuine humour too, and ee ime Super ideally 
tumbled into the compartment with a good laugh heartily. But for a, :0nS ii to hen so 
l ; „S wS tunity to talk to hen = | 
deal of luggage and two or three children. did not get any OppOrE ES to her. Finding | 
Those passengers who arive first regard the busy were the, others tahsinga edged à little } The pa 
late comers as nothing but intruders, and there an interval ol silence, Suparne at once WU faing wa 


i y 4 rS | 
is never any love lost between them. Rajws nearer to the lady. She mae «yyith whom J 
mother made an awful face and turned her Suparni wanted io talk to her. i 


back on them. Supamâ’s expression, too, was are you going to Delhi” „She asked ne a ail pi 
not very cordial, The train was about to start “My “father is there in that ona serve | ii 
_ and the porters in their hurry were flinging in Suparna, “and I have got this Jer © 
te luggage quite recklessly. They put them on with me.” 2 urpost é hei 
others luggage and might even have put them “Are you going simply forte Peo fat th 
os the passengers themselves, so eager were they  secine Delhi » She asked agam, Hint © 
go away with their money. One porter nearly study in a school ?” to Delhi t > 

Ko 


came to blows with Raiws Re 
the hulking fool had mee, TENER, 


because “No, I am going “ing here 
frail tiffin basket ben 


ay A z y jties 
crushed Suparni’s studies, [ have no opportu, 


Paths 


eath a huge steel trunk 3 to Delhi 
The basket contained a se steel trunk. you been many times tO thrice Í 
; so much il : there : @ 
a weld fae Be wae Ot and ves have St ch Dele ta RES 
E one ee lady brought about peace a Tat deal, mie it became the in yP iF 
A eae s and. said, “It would never But you will like it, there Sring cope. a 
men and they ee oe The porters are foolish go to, so much to see. sl A it depres? i 


mi lior È K A LOW men 
as the wain is whistling oe mosh hurry ike it, but after you gr0’ ! 


i : You cannot h. Only ruins ape. 
ntirely guard against these acei u cannot very much. niy ~ thing 
of a journey. So itis that n in course stand fully what a paltty. ©, 


anci in A gf ruins. 
w-givers have written, ‘There ar : pnd Pe peat thee only ‘hunt 
vance of laws on the back of an elephant said ONA there many Bengi 
on big wooden planks’ This compartment asked 2 
g enough wooden plank. Now take hold “Well, there are a good few) 
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the older residents have become 
1i 


: Au P post 0 habit and manners They. peak 
R ear ' pn r such an accent pani a is ha x 
ih i with laughing when you listen to them, 
tr fom of the ladies adopted Punjabi 
a long jy m H They wear Punjabi ornaments 
felt gy (i Pe eee “people from wees ce 
ny dear [e ‘ constantly $0 these people are being 
u laye | puing ani 
a i pale ean to grow hot. “Wash your 
} The sun ce, my little sister,” said Raju’s 
widow, foni rect going to give you your breakfast, 
niracles, atl yet.” “Yes,” said the widow, “finish 
Te ag eh kiet now, or the compartment might 
Le ta become too crowded to allow you to do so 
oh J anfortably.” 
ne Ba nother knew how to take care of 
peed by | ale She served breakfast to Suparnå very 
fortable (mly, As the train stopped at the next 
of the faction, she sent for Pratul and provided him 
thes fX wih an ample breakfast. The other children 
senger; 2 the carriage were looking on greedily, 
Ik, The Pmi noticed it and gave a sweetmeat to 


Jah of them, 
The train began to rush on again. It passed 
raid of ff of Bengal and Behar and came to the 
laughed le Provinces. Bengali faces could be seen 
y much, qe pe Stations, all were upcountry people. 
iter and Heist eS compartment, too, began to get 
she was. J". Pratul came now and then to see 
He found Suparni 


iless she 


. by 7 n . 
and dil 7: "V were getting on. 


fund of is comfortable under Raju’s mother’s care. 
ke others cial t came on and the sound of voices 
Supa JY died down, 

0 her, $0 | 

Finding | X 


da little | The 


Jy. party 5 
ynce that filing TAN halted at Allahabad, but the 


qe. © 3 j- 3 

th whom 1" to untig thei ainal They had not time 
nai je a mea $ 3 eddings. They bathed and 

) F p y carriage chow and then set out in 
dswd 1 mother’s 22 visit the holy places, at 
ul R to haye « portunities. Suparnâ, too, 
apose fi, ner hoe 2 dip in the holy river, but 
Do mile would never allow her to 
ijn m she a ni a crowd of pilgrims and 
Pee Aa mo Me hol to remain content with 
e of te dic a Water on her head. 
z in re tivacy 3 ot care anything about the 

g em kedo good bath at the 


one inyis; t. 
Eina 1 ge x Invisible and two visible 
i a & verbal warfare with the 

f ot he was bent on. getting 


u M Moy È 
r: ing ant of merit for the minimum 
Or 9 cer 
r tamga Mlescribable joy was stealing 
` heart 
Bta or M She had not heard 
ag, an eal and Pathan, but 


the holy confluence, 
visited these places 


ae had 


s thtless times. She had no 
many er husband’s house. 
of pile times of escaping to 


image and finding peace 
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19] 
thereby. The names of Benares, Prayag and 
Gaya were very familiar to her. She had not 


imagined the place to be exactly like this, But 
the reality was more beautiful. She gazed at the 
broad blue expanse of the Jumna and at the 
line of trees on the other bank, at the temples 
of Jhoonsi and the small hamlet surroundine 
it. A leng line of country-boats was passing 


by, carrying loads of passengers from many 
lands. Their dresses were of variegated colours 


and types and they spoke, too, in many tongues. 
Suparné liked the Hindustani women most of 
all, with their bright many-coloured saris and 
marks of vermilion on their forehead and on 
the parting of their hair. They wore small 
tinsel circlets also on their forehead. Suparna 
did not know their language, else she would 
have tried to make friends with them. She 
liked Akbar’s fortress, but its grandeur did not 
touch her ignorant heart. She had never heard 
of Akbar, or of his achievements. She wanted 
very much to see the immortal banyan tree and 
felt sorry because she could not do so for want 
of time. 

As their boat was returning to the place. 
where they had left their carriage, it passed by 
a small half-ruined temple. It was placed hich 
on the bank and had no brick-builf steps 
leading down to the river. A small track led 
up to it from the riverside. A few boats were 


tied here, waiting for some Bengali pilgrims 
who were coming down slowly and very 
carefully, after paying their homage to the 


deity of the temple. Suparné felt a strange 
attraction for this lonely temple, standing half- 
hidden under the shade of a giant peepul tree. 
‘What temple is this, father?’ she asked 
eagerly. “It is the temple of Manaskimaneshwar” 
said he, after making an enquiry of the 
boatman. 

Suparné bowed down with her hands folded. 
No one knew except the god, what she desired 
of the Lord of Desires. 

There were many more places worth seeing, 
but Pratul was afraid of tiring out Suparni, 
So he decided to return. Suparna, too, was not 
keen on seeing anything else except the holy 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 


Next day they started again. They had put 
up ab Allahabad at the house of a friend of 
Pratul’s and they had been treated with extreme 
cordiality. JRaju’s mother was enthusiastic 3 
praise of the family, as they had filled the ti 
basket with various kinds of delicacies. S 
was unaccustomed to long journeys a 
not eat anything on the „way, she 
dizzy. Pratul, too, was a spare es i 
mother could do full justice to 
As she got into the hackney 
to the station, she said 
are real gentlefolks, sister, 
their conduct.” å 

“Why, becs 


3 


packed like this?” “said 
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at 2” asked Suparnå with 
things for you to eat? & ked Suparı 


a Jaugh. i Ja y Pes 
ais mother felt a bit ashamed and. said, 
jus 


“Lord, sister, how you speak ! My eating days are 
sone long ago. But this change of air has given 
me some appetite. Hence I can take a bite or 
two now, But how you can go on without 
taking anything at all passes my comprehen -ion. 
At your age, we could eat and digest stones. 

As soon as they reached the station they 
knew that they would not have a comfortable 
journey. The place was crowded to the | full. 
“You must be very careful this time, said 
Pratul to Raju’s mother, “but don’t start trouble 
unnecessarily.” p 

Both Suparni and _ Raju’s mother were 
dismayed at the sight of so many strong people 
stangely dressed. Were they to travel in the 
same carriaige with these people ? “Good God,” 
said the servant woman, “Are we to go with 
these people ? Then that finishes all ideas 
abont eating and drinking.” 

“You must not be so particular, during 
a journey” said Pratul. “They are human 
beings, just as you are.’ 

The wain rolled into the station. The female 
compartment bad some passengers, but it had 
not yet become crowded. Suparnâ and Raju’s 
mother got inio it, the luggage was divided 
between Pratul’s compartment and this one. 

The ladies, who had been sitting inside 
when Suparnd and Raju’s mother got in, were 
none of them Bengalis. So there was no 
opportunity for Starting a conversation. Two 
benches were full, the third one was partly 
oceupiel by some children. Seeing Suparna 
getting @in, they escaped to their own relatives, 
So Snparna and Raju’s mother sat down on z 
comfortably, quite satisfied with the Banh eenicht 


But their satisfaction was of i 
ir satist s of short duration. 
As the train was about: to start, two meretriciously 
dressed women, with piles of luggage, tumbled 
into the compartment. To Suparni’s inexperienced 
eves they appeared in no way different: from 
i e poten eae But Raju’s mother jumped 
way to _ the extreme end of the bench in 
consternation and whispered, ‘Do you see, sister 
nee are Buijis (professional dancers 27 7” 
E uparnå poked at the women carefully. She 
ee very „much surprised to see them wearing 
things similar to jackets and trousers like men, 
hovel they ee undoubtedly Women They 
had a large pile o i "i “a T 
which many N e ro T pon 
hich nts showed them- 
“How are we going to travel such a distance, 
Supama in dismay’ 
And what shall we do, if ane ee. 
get 2 But no other Passenger appeared Be 
n steamed out of the Allahabad stati = 
omen had come with the Baijis ean 
They burst into loud Sobs as the 


d, drawing all eyes upon themselves, 


ioa Bt 
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A | ht 
Suparnå too was surprised, Sh N oa 
believed these creatures ahi j 


human emotions. capable 
AS ihe train passed 
two Baijis wiped ree de of the 
themselves comfortably. 
and a small hand-mirror, and ber 
her hair, while the other began to~ 
to her eyes, to enhance their brightness 
other ladies, who had hitherto remained 
in burkhas, now took them 
take note of their fellow passingers, Tir 
professional Singers were of cheerful and th 
disposition. They began conversation with ed ntl to 3 
one of their own accord, They informel O 2102 sh 
unasked that they were gaing to Agra adrie N% 
iravel in the same train with her up to Tyo yal W 
junction. Fearing that Suparna was proce 
to Delhi, they said they had been to thet 
once or twice on professional business, 
Suparné could not understand them dafi 
as they spoke in Uidu, but since they cvi 
wanted to talk to her, she replied toh 
questions with the best Hindi at her comu 
She did not very well understand the impli. ante 
of the word Baiji, so she was not % 3 
diseusted, as Raju’s mother was or prew 
io he. But when she saw one of them by 
out a cheap bidi (country cigarette) andi been ih bes 
to smoke, much of her enthusiasm for r a 
tion cooled down. The smoke | ang AE het 
smell made her giddy. The Baus i 
servant travelling with them. 
the compartnaent at every 
to the wants of t € ale min o 
This excess of attention mia remarks "cht ag 
furious, and she began to ne A Suparnt “i 
the women, which forimnateiy , 
not hear. 


1 in went on P7 fi 
a Th some places, pa en ra teh 
in some places, new pase ea ) 
the whole, the campartment tf ip ft 
as ever. Biaju’s mother nOA parn’ wt 
take some refreshments. Yh) 
all feeling like it, but OWI", Alva 
insistence, she had to © Wy je be 


| 
; r past fi bi 
turned her back to the othe Bajus recta tea 


a] 
in that position. Thous” days ee 
protested that her aoa, contrary t 
now gave evidence to outsid a 


a hearty meal. The sky it 0 -byolt Ln 
clouded ver, and th e dan Nort L 
too, appeared ‘ads 
inclined to talk much ^ 
drowsily. É 
mea boly with me Ki aly 
however. They talket illin 
since no one else was He 
point, vehere the convers 
the other felt drowsy: soun 
would make a snapp™®g out 


conversation would flow 


r 


hal! T eh could not understand 
gain Pupa: to her the woman appeared 
cay pey ’ Finding her father on the 
half aii she drew his attention to 

ab a S ses she mean by it, father ?” 


ae “Perhaps she means 


d and said, 


| as i 
sme! 5 Neen ane ath; 

cup gc) Patu ra grateful to Thee,” or- something 
oan Gn 4) Jat oe many musical instruments ; perhaps 
ay si tons aaa a song or tivo.’ 

Apply Siin jie! ight treat you to i Egos A fter hile th 
lghtness ap be ME handra Was right. After a while the 

ined sh a hew out a box harmonium and 


She evidently did 
idea of all her  fellow-passengers 
After playing on for a minute 
in a rough contralto 


Il and frend 
on with egi 


Ieai was nodding 
i i wall of the compartment. As the loud 
earalto voice struck her ears, she sat up 
aight in alarm. She could never have believed 
such a sound could issue out of a woman’s 
a, But though she knew nothing of music. 
Amâ could understand that in spite of her 
the woman was a trained singer. The 
qui was not content with singing alone, she 
l wanted to know the opinion of her audience 
it her performance. Being accustomed to 


ot so 


or pr D 

eh qyttining, these two women went on enter- 

anita fang the passengers throughout the journey. 
n for conve tt began to grow dark. Someone had told 
d AEE that many thefts were committed in the 
s had Allahabad and Delhi. She 
Den a words now and began to get 
Rae ae felt sleepy yet did not dare to 
aa x en her head would sink 

he . aer breast and sh ld sit 
omarss Might acai ast and she would sit up 
cea AX Igo: At Tundla Junction, the two Baijis 
ai J ame very with much bustle and noise. It 

station 4 Why irae inside after that, 
3 gol jus mothe lie down for a bit, sister ?” 
mL ch your limb “There is some room now 
ome » 0S. Another crowd may get 
celin : { 

should a nervous,” said, Suparna. 
Me compart, eel nervous, with myself 
as breath wwe said Raju’s mother. 


Temains in m 
§oproach you 
and laid herself 


y body, nobody 


2? 


p 1 88sureq 


Suparna felt 
ench 


down on the 


Wn on sile t 6 
le nt wings and every 
e te Sxcept the sound made by 
Noises Ses. heneyer the train 
of the station woke up 
n, people went out, they 
these she heard, as 
again. The fear 
had Ion every now and 
ing Saas, since giyen up 


all] and was now 
; engt l. 
Pe Passed away. gth on a benc! 


aslee 
Slum er 


i 
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Phe name Delhi meant nothing to her 
“populace, and its queer stone-fag: 
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The train entered the Delhi station just as 
dawn broke. Pratul woke up first at the sound 
of human voices and getting down from his 
compartment, went to look for his daughter. He 
found both Suparnd and Raju’s mother sleeping 


soundly. He put his hand in through the 
window and shook Suparnâ gently, “Get up, 


dear, get up. We have arrived.” 

Suparné and Raju’s mother both sat up at 
once. Then the porters came in to take out the 
luggage and the party got out. 

The station at Delhi is 
worthy of the eternal capital of old India. 
even larger than the station at Howrah 
whispered Suparna to her father. 


a big one quite 
“This 


1 


is 


“Did you think there cannot be anything 
larger than Calcutta anywhere ?” asked Pratul 
with a: smile. 

They found out very soon that not 
only the station but many things else here 
were superior to like things in Calcutta. The 
fee of porters, the hire for carriages appeared 


to be such that Pratul frowned in perplexity. 
These people evidently knew the world well. 
They were inhabitants of an ancient metropolis, 
and could give points to the Calcutta people 
about everything. 

At this time their would-be-host old Taran 
Babu rushed in. He took Pratul by both the 
hands and began to welcome him with profuse 
cordiality. “Please, forgive this delay,’ he said. 
“This train arrives so ridicutously early that it 
is impossible to meet it.” 

“[ never expected anybody to meet us so 
early in the station,” said Pratul “I was 
trying to hire a hackney carriage, but their 
terms seem rather outrageous to me. Is that 
the real state of affairs here ?” ; 

“Don’t speak to those swindlers,” said Taran 
Babu. “My house is within ten minutes’ walk 
from here, We never take a carriage, if we can 
help it.” He turned to Suparna and said, “What 
do you say, my little mother ? Can you walk 
that far? My car had to be sent away for 
repairs, otherwise there would have been no 

ble.” 

On can walk very well,” said Suparna. 

So they put the luggage on the heads of 
porters and started on foot. One or two Tonga- 
wallahs now began to follow them, offering to 
take them on rather reasonable terms. Taran 
Babu shouted abuses at them and walked on 
even faster. 

‘As soon as he set his foot on the streets” 
Delhi; Pratul felt his heart swelling w. 
strange emotion. But Suparni felt n 


was amazed at its vastness, 


-In a few minutes they reache 
house. It was situated in t 
town, but not in a too 
The house was two-storied, 


Gurukul Kangri 
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As soon as their arrival was sno 
=, Sea i - 2 oy: Q p Hy re) 
the servants, a gl 

everyone, including ‘ 
n and a small boy rushed out to mea 
them. The servants relieved the poters, anc 
carried the luggage upstairs. The girl ran, Bp 
to Suparni and took her by the hand, say ing, 
“Welcome, my dear ; 1t was getting so late thg 
I had nearly given you up. 
«We had to walk, so we became 
late,’ said Suparna, “You are Amita, 
you ?” f i 7 ] 
“Who else?” replied the girl, with a laugh. 

i3 “Did you get my letter ?” y 
; “Yes, I got it,” said Suparna. 
‘Let us go up,” said Taran 

ready ?” 
We “Quite lied 
| not I get up so early for 1 


and clean. 


rather 
are not 


Babu. “Is tea 


ready,” replied is daughter. “Did 
(i TA 


They came 
took Suparnå 
washed her 
dress. Raju’s 
on hearing that a 
worked here. So she 
to give him a look up. 

Amitå took upon 
hostess and began to 
the bread and butter 

“Do you see what 
has already become ?” 
Pratul. 

“I think this trait 
women,” said Pratul. 

The two small Bengali 
each other and smiled. 


up 
to her 
face and 
mother 


to the first 
own room, 
hands 
was 
Bengali ; 

actually 
kitchen 
herself the 


duti 
make the tles 


tea and ery 
a great, 
said 


is inborn in Bengali 
L 


(To be continuel 


SOCIALISM IN OUR TIME 
TOTHING has ever been so sacred to Con- 
servatives as the right of private property. It 
is all the more surprising therefore to find 
the present Government, which is of course pre- 
dominantly Conseryative and controlled entirely by 
that party introducing a Bill “to vest in the 
Crown the property in petroleum and. natural 
gas within Great Britain? and giving the Crown 
“the exclusive right of searching and boring 
for and getting” this petroleum. It also empowers 
the Board of Trade on behalf of the Crown to 
grant licences to such persons as they think 
fit to bore for and to get petroleum. 
_ In moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
in the House of Commons, the President of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Walter Runciman, said that 
N the Bill would give the Government a chance 
_ of developing our national resources to the b 
of our ability and f ae tke 
ot ou i nd for the full advantage of the 
j poi The Government have realized that so 
ong as oil in Britain remains in private owner: 
ip it cannot be i y nee 
i € exploited. Lord Londond 
in introducing the Bill on behalf of the G SSE. 
ment in the House of L Saan. 
of Lords, declared that it 


to secure the exploitatic 
l ion 
which so much national 


and 
aland go the 


exploitation of 


ernment that private 
development of 
the development 
which has been 


ownership is, 
oil just as it 
of the coal 
emphasized in 
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LONDON LETTER 
From Masor D. GRAHAM POLE 


the report of every 
the past twenty years. 
Wuy nor Exrenp tre Goop Work?. 
The the public 


case for 


i F 
ofa | {airman 0 


K 

housewi ‘ 
Sewife shy {i 
Taran Babu ty 12 


ownership aut 


hand? 13 


annua 


sinerals wa 
il he wen 
f wificati 


women looked q fil it 2 


falelness 
Jire been D 


T. 


tis twe 


Fraty year: 


luke 
inated 
ni. One 


i anniver 


lino, Th 
x the Ny 


control of our national resources, as advocated A faso wh; 


the Labour Party, is unanswert le. 


National Government has now en¢ 
every argument used in fayour 


equal force to every other resource on 
well-being of the nation depends. ne 
No Socraisrs IN “NATIONAL” GOVERNMEN 


a arguel] 
Some of the Tory die-hard Members ich d l 
that this Bill was simply S0Clty rove] by 


course it is, although 
a Socialist Government. 
however, said that 
“to argue that this 18 
dangerous thing to do, 
Government believes, *, 


The Minister © 


wise proposition and a Te m, yo 
are going to label that. Sock pular, al 
danger of making Socialism P 


the last thing that I or 
Government wants to do. 


That comes rather strang l 
ofa Government whose Prime 
a life-long Socialist an stl é 
few Socialists would belie in 
not given up any 0 7 he fack 
seems i ie De in publicly # 1 oN 
Prime Minister can hardly ” : 
‘his own. And it also exp 
Government is ee ; 

arties in the couny J” 
men “aN support the © oyernn 
ave swallowed all them 


declares glie 


us niple, 


it could be impr Mins Ji 


The fs sah t 
lorsed it; for jy b the 

of the phl |; 
ownership of Britain’s oil supplies appl te 


place, Tory ones—simply in 
ts as members of the 


in gn gen 
ait 5 
T and chiefly by votes of 


: . Anii Ti f ‘Commons 

' Supari pa 

; : lives x V 7 

‘Del hy atl aqraws IS THE Wisp 

ae > are now realizing that 


coal-ownersS 


B Tit fren Bio of minerals in a large number 
X not for the public advantage. The 

ties ofa hnd E he Manchester Collieries. Ltd., at 
and sem ‘iuan °] meeting this week, said that in his 
; pn e industry as a whole was adversely 

ewife shy it” 4 the fact that the ownership of 
Babu w dF in such a large number of hands” 


aa 
prenls WAS to add: “I am of opinion that 
| Bengal £ ifioation of mineral ownership is desirable.” 
Yi) it not been for the selfishness and pig- 
Islalness of the mineral owners, it would 


been brought about many years ago. 


Jie 
THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 

Sarajevo— 
when the 
wife were 


ago now since 
Jeny years since 28th June, 1914, 
Jrtluke of Austria and his 
fasinated and the Great War broke over the 
it One might imagine that the sense of 
Eimiversary was heavy upon us; that this 
a millions who were killed in that War 
| lin a to rise from the dead to warn us 
ORK ?. i ee duences of such another disaster. 
ship aul hfe AR opposite is the case. This 
rocated b est m an Government has shown its 
ble, THE sah the Is hiting by going out of its way 

Conference in the 


d ita flee ana it Disarmament 
a marked its ri D 
marked its respect for the anniver- 


the publie fi oF gp 
i | dara Q 

lies Me Rue to ae by choosing that very day 
which Urine | an Important military mission 


Ver at any t ; 

f tok pe me Since 1914 has the interna- 

[rl a Dkn so black. And never have 

lee in the ee who cared less and would 

LM aonn away then ah peace. The way they 
D past elieving. pportunities 


ern S 
mit poo etary, Sir John Simon, is 


] [tis twenty years 


Ae 
RNMENT Jal 


t When y 
som 

aeh Deleg bod 
n May 30 


Sartur-Smaney 


Jng 3 
Pot anne Morning Post the 
LË the ational Government, 
i B en Britain’s 
recently publish- 
lh, -Shally, dealing with 
ur foreign policy. “It 
onger to maintain 
by ee public anxiety which 
oe Indecision and lack of 
conduct of British 
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ey > This policy, it continued, has 
left Britain “isolated and friendless among the 
nations.” It concluded by calling for the 
resignation of Sir John Simon. 

x But Sir John Simon has not resigned. Only 
the Prime Minister, too ineffective these days to 
make any positive protest, has decided to go on 
a long holiday... “The Prime Minister,” said a 
high official the other day referring to the 
announcement of new air and naval programmes, 
“is ha pier out of this business.” 

Still, his colleagues in the National Gevern- 
ment did not wait till Mr. MacDonald had left 
the country before they proclaimed their warlike 
intentions. As stated above, they chose this 
Sarajevo time to give a stab in the back to the 
Disarmament Conference. 

WORLD PEACE IN JEOPARDY 

3 The First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Secretary of State for Air are the offenders and 
the First Lord began it. In a speech at 
Spetchley Park near Worcester, in the presence 
of Mr. Baldwin—the real head of the National 
Government, so there is no escape—he made an 
alarmist and provocative speech. This speech 
may be a turning point in history and is worth 
a little consideration. 

First there is the now famous declaration : “I 
believe a strong Navy helps more than anything 
towards world peace.” ‘This from a member of 
the British Government, at a time when the 
whole future of disarmament trembles in the 
balance at Geneva ! 

No wonder the President of the Disarmament 
Conference, Mr. Arthur Henderson, said of it 
(and of the speech on the new Air programme 
made by Lord Londonderry) : 

“If anything is calculated to make impossible 
the task of achieving disarmament at Geneva, it 
is speeches such as two that we have had from 
members of the present Cabinet this week.” 

But the First Lord of the Admiralty went 
to even more irresponsible lengths. To back up 
his plea for a Big Navy he did not scruple to 
try to frighten his audience into belieying that 
we must increase our armaments here and now 
because we are threatened from abroad ! What 
wickedness ! “Don’t think for a moment,” he 
said, “that there are not covetous eyes on some 
of our great and fair heritage all over the world.” ta 

It is, of course, the stock-in-trade of th 
National Government to assert that we alone — 
have decreased our expenditure on armam 
while all the other great nations have 
increasing theirs. The First Lord mad 

lay with this argument. Said he: < 
ast eight years Italy has increased her 
on armaments by over 91/2 p. C, t 
States by over 10 p. c, Germany b 
Japan by over 80 p. ¢, Fran 
and Russia—that Mecca 
over 197 p.c We sho 
decrease of 16 p. C. 4 


foreign policy.” 
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| Tt is high time that someone _examined aud 

exposed this argument and pacifists are at lasl 
waking up to the fact. Figures can prove anyening 
It makes a great difference, for instance, 1 
instead of giving percentages, you give the actual 
cash amounts. It is only fair also to consider 
the relative position of different countries at the 
close of the last War. The percentage method 


assumes we all start from scratch. 


| Armaments Race BEGUN 
the A writer to the News Chronicle this week 


| raises this first point : 
i “Britain has no right to boast of taking the 
lead in navel disarmament until she actually 


spends less in cash on her Navy than do the 


other countries. : 

“Tf we are still spending, say, twice as much 
as France or Italy on our Navy, we cannot expect 
them to be much impressed by our claim that 
we have decreased 16 per cent anyway.” 


‘ee And Mr. Richard Lee, the President of the 
jive Unitarian Peace Fellowship, has been letting in 
the daylight with regard to Russia’s apparently 
swollen estimates : 


“The reply which Mr. Baldwin should have 
revealed is that Russia’s navy was non-existent, 
apart from a few battleships after the war, and 
she had no air force. 

“Tt ıs true that in 1926-27 Russia spent 141 
per cent of her Budget on armaments. Today 
she spends only 61 per cent. We spend over 
l4 per cent of our Budget on war preparations 
more than double the Russian proportion. Moreover 
as the wholesale price figure is 100 today 
compared with 148 in 1926, our actual expenditure 
has gone up over 30 per cent. 

So that sneer about Russia and brotherly 

love wasn’t really fair. 

Indeed it is only safe to say one thing about 
armament figures at the present time—and that 
is they reveal that an armament race has begun. 
There is a Naval Armament Race going on 
now among Germany, France and Italy. And 
it is useless for usto say we must join in the 

; re if we pts to fetend ourselves, because it is 
= soey owing to our lack of noliec MeV 
this race fe begun. BR See Garett 


Our Biccrst BLUNDER 


France sets the i 

F l pace on the Continent i 
Tpi a ainne god quuaments, France ie nE 
i y and ermany—but 

call off the race to-morrow if CA B gana 


come down on the side of 
a syste 
$ rity. But at Geneva at fe eas 
; month Sir hes Simon made it lane 
wul not € on an 
rei wie Rag, Bai, “the 
an à 2 
Bie e A us up to scorn. 


been visiting 

BE y ting Poland 
ans reviving French i 

@ lily. Than gee 


y. 
00 ton battleships. That is wh 
such an occasion of the 
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launching of the latest pocket 
is why France has decided 
Germany ! 

No wonder 


b attleshi 


to P. Tha 


reply 4, i 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett ve: 
a series of articles on “Germar aoe 
To-morrow,” says : “I look ly To.d 
` F 3 © upon the 
failure in Geneva to offer guarantees of 
of a disarmament convention as e eXecution 
blunder since the War.” aS out bigoa 
Why, oh why, can’t we see that we all 
the trumps in our hands—or jf we op 
the trumps, why won’t we try to l 
courageous game ? Not only France eu 
us but Italy. Signor Mussolini’s mould 
the Giornal d Italia said the other day : oh n 
England’s duty to make France follow a “ali ae 
and less bellicose foreign policy.” et antl a 
But far from seeking to enforce peace ind 
Europe, we are ourselves going out of our way | 
to discredit the whole idea of peace and disarm. 
ment. Perhaps the most outrageous feature of 
our announcement of an expansionist naval 
programme is that we should be making ita 
the present time. Why are we making it now? 
PRELIMINIARIES To 1935 NAvAL CONFERENCE 
We are making it now because a Nani 
Conference is due to take place in 1935. Asi ]\ 
preliminary to that Conference conversations AN mnths, i 
going on in London. between England and 4000; 
America, and the Japanese Ambassador inj t 
London has been seeing the American apar a 
dor-at-large, Mr. Norman Davis, m A 
connection. The National -Government i F 
secret as claims about what they have stl 


ich are | 
3 SENS z reports which | 
these conyersations. But from r pa clear that we fe 


ay 


| have 
Dt gee 


‘and for 
fse Power 

Whatever 
are goi 
z temper 
bulis T 


coming back from Anaa it a 
ar ' contemplating at 1e 
are already contemplating q indicating wh 


Conference will be ‘a failure—an tt 
our programme will be in that even a 

That is the defeatist, non posse 
National Government goes into pe alsa 
That is why they always ed with reg 
exactly the method we adopted ir arma 
the Disarmament Conference ae was 
As long ago as March, Mr. Bae: and 
pating the failure of the Contoren, force 
at the huge increase 


in ou 
would follow. So that 


the 
; : æ it 
allowed to fail—and before ° nme 
we have the new ‘Air Progr, th 
the same story with res 
Conference. E 
At. present our naval proa as ton of Heth 
to the agreements signed à eat the ka 
London Conferences. sations "e 
these Anglo-American CONV “wie int 


the 
issued a statement show!DE sary for 
could reasonably be held pera itato gf E rh 
of Empire routes if the Presa rep 
ments lapsed and were 


1935 Conference failed in Ca 
‘What a spirit in W? 
Conference ! 


TaxEeD HEAVILY 

f the Admiralty does not 
He thinks it is a 
time we woke up.” 
naval programme. 
the limits of the 
Conference fails— 


We ARP 
A ord 0 


i A t 
| pr te ysarmament: 
i Si “Tt is about 


a large 


0 
id up to 
bu if the 


vernment, of course, might 
the Conference had failed, 
naval expansion there 


Holiday. But the National 
think that was another 
are rife as to what Britain will 


he Conference. It has been said, 
contradicted that a demand 
J be mad 70 cruisers. Yet it was a 
f our way Jend for 70 cruisers that wrecked the 1927 
L disarmi: fiza Power Naval Conference at Geneva. 
cature of f Whatever we may demand at the Conference, 
ist nanl } gre going to give the world a foretaste of 
king itat fe emper now. Last week it was stated in 
it now? dis Mustrated News, a paper which is 
FERENCE fatat uncovering official secrets, that 
a Namal | “When the Government comes to announce its 
J35, Asa | ‘wal construction programme for the next twelve 
a m aths, it will be found that this will exceed 
dana al 


ssador In oe 
Ambassi- Ba country will have under construction no 
‘Nt an 13 cruisers, 27 destroyers, 8 submarines, 
5 Ps and an aircraft carrier.” 


Thy 
iN to we want to strengthen 
jt three great Naval 


fait 


It is expected that by the end of the present 


our navy ? 
Powers—Japan, 


aun Britain, War with America, we 

Stubly, is t 1S “unthinkable”. Japan, then, 
Ne ha x potential enemy. 

à k course, apropos of Japanese 

a shown that we would never 


Di in furtherance of any 
re yeations. But perhaps we 
Austral; Some part of the British 
Population. ee HINGES an outlet 
m whet: Yet the sie ‘ 

; expand Signs are surely 
ontinent o she has begun, on 
S ae in the islands of the 
@ event 


More à 
iy N 


America On . . 
as an opinion, which is 

ensitiy pict ae č 
ASNN about Japan, is afraid 
Vites will have a most 
apanese policy. The New 
the Manchester Guardian 
ee over the new 
inden, Me Jap ed largely on fear of 
Med thas eee The fees have 
tat ant complete equality 
tence.” and Great Britain in the 


Ma, 
would E argued that the new British 
te Re cannot ge the Japanese, making 
iets $ ord equality on such an 
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may be just the contrary and may embolden the 

Japanese to demand a tremendous increase in 

their fleet.” 

In other words, America fears that Britain’s 
naval programme will lead to a new Naval Race. 
The old eyil causes cannot fail to produce the 
old evil results---and end in War. 


DANGEROUS SPEECHES 

The First Lord of the Admiralty let loose the 
dogs of war all right when he declared (in the 
presence of Mr. Baldwin) that international dis- 
armament had become a dream. He was closely 
followed by the Secretary of State for Air, Lord 
Londonderry, improvising on the same theme. 

“Improvising” is about the only word that 
can be used to describe Lord Londonderry’s state- 
ment in the House of Lords. It was on all counts 
one of the most disgraceful and dishonest 
betrayals ever put over. He said in the House 
of Lords—and it was broadcast all over the 
world—that the Government had held its hand as 
leng as it could in “the hope that something 
might be achieved out of the Disarmament 
Conference.” But now it had become abundantly 
clear that the other nations (!) would have 
nothing to do with disarming or the ideals of 
the British draft convention. So far from dis- 
arming, they are actually increasing their arma- 
ments. “Therefore, it would be imprudent on 
our part not to meet the situation which has 
thus been forced upon us.” 

This sounds dreadfully like the Kaiser's 
famous aside: “The sword of war has been 
forced into our hands”! And it has not deceived 
anyone abroad. One German newspaper headed 
a report of the speech with the caption : “The 
world in a fever of arming.” And another with = 
“England wants to become the strongest Power 


in the air.” 
Wat Tuer CONVENIENTLY FORGET 


Nothing could be further from the truth than 
Lord Londonderry’s picture of the situation at 
part in it. We have done 
nothing, to help on the cause 
Our only positive acti 
direction. We aloni 


for the right to so-called police bombing 


seizing the next opportunity of such bomb 
Ten days later, while air disarmament was 
being discussed at Geneva, we were bom 
tribesmen on the North-West Frontier o Ind 
The point about this reservation of 
the point about any reservation Wh 
armament is concerned—is that — 
straight of any possible Air Conventi 
as any nation retains aero, i 
national ends, those aeroplan: 
to instruments of wai 
We pretend w 


i Collecti 


| 
| . 
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other nation at Geneva does. The 
ations at Geneva see that 
armament is only capable 
solution, and they 
favour of the inter- 


although every 
vast majority of the n 
the problem of air dis 
of international and universal 
have declared themselves in 
national solution. 

Tur Frenci PROPOSALS q 

This solution was put forward by France in 
February and March of 1933. France proposet 
the abolition of military aviation entirely. To 
make this watertight two conditions were essential. 
(@ Civil aviation must be internationalized. 
(i) The League of Nations must be equipped 
with a small force of fighting planes to prevent 
the possible misuse of civil aeroplanes. 

And how was England acting while France 
was seeking a solution of the air problem ? She 
was putting every difficulty in the way that she 
could, apart from indulging in some private 
police bombing. “Readers of the Minutes of the 
Air Commission in February and March, 1933”, 
says Mr. W. Arnold-Forster writing in the News 
Chronicle, “know that Lord Londonderry and 
Sir Philip Sassoon, instead of helping the French 
Air Minister in his splendid effort to secure 
agreement on these lines, put forward only the 
difficulties in the way.” l 


INTERNATIONAL SOLUTION ONLY POSSIBLE 


No wonder Mr. Arnold-Forster describes the 
story that precedes this latest development, this 
announcement of an expansionist air programme, 
as “a story of hypocrisy which should make 
Englishmen sick.” Lord Londonderry, he says, 
has never acted, never spoken, as if he meant 
to get any real measure of disarmament in the 
air. He has not even waited till the Disarma- 
ment Conference was dead ! ary 

Lord Londonderry blames the other nations 
But the other nations are only facing facts. 
They know that there.can be no disarmament 
without Security—and no security without interna- 
tional Security, without pooled Security. It is 
worth listening to Mr. Noel Baker summi 
the position in a speech which he ae OOE 

y at a meeting of i i ; 
eo Nee Be fie Council of the 


3 the Air pri i 
ue a a or is cain ae ae aaa : 
ayant eae p! ee international AROA 


™ of E is r 
; p urope is ready to 


remains true to-day i 
our Government ee ait, eee 
; ted the i ional 
of the Air roblem, de Aer penal 


solved, and The Dj. 
: isar. 
in a week. mament Conference 
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mistake about it, unless the N 


ETAL N ational i 
takes to heart > Seah | 
Followed on T a üre rude awakening Verney, fF ni 
n the announcement of ` Which hy J et! 
programme, and stays its hand Its bellics | pè 
an Air race with France. The delaras are in fy | OF oa 
ared obia el € 


of the National Government is “parity win tle 
strongest country within striking aise veh è 
shores.” And of course Fran Gene : ae Of 4 

S the 


country. Stronges 


Site Wuar PARITY Mrays 

_ Parity, says the impartial expert 

Service ones), is a mirage, Haas Ko the [ie 
achieve parity in the air, moreover it You dy | 
prevent your cities from being bonita ‘i 
is no defence against attack from the a 
Lord Ponsonby pointed out in the Hois 4 
Lords, not even the Secretary of State Fy 
has eyer said that further squadrons of coi 
are going to make this country safe from Fe 
bombardment or its consequences, Alt that “parity” | In the t 
assuming it to be attainable, could achiere {injevo Bi 
would be to give us a striking force—not a Jil World 
defensive one. We might then be in a position | Disarm: 
to spread equal devastation with the force thu |iNwal C 
was devastating us. In other words, aeroplane Jalan Ai 
are only weapons of aggression, and to increas fèr (reat 
your Air arm is to do nothing but invite Jë Second 
competition in aggressive weapons. i 


GovERNMENT By Tory Parry MACHINE — [ehwemo: 
And this is the competition that Ol Pe nese ch; 

National Government is forcing upon usm 
on the world. They have taken this terrible a Tar Pp 
and taken it without any mandate from tt k 
Tha 


But Lor 
solemen 
Jive been § 
farion il 
If it 


Tesory: thus 


me, 


ald, 


t 
ae i 

eleclors. The only mandate they eu Wa, an 
to is the vote passed last Yen de e d Amril 19 
Conservative Party Conference wging a T 

A Fighting Servi J p hi 
Government to increase the 1g" he raggel | tye 
Why should the country al Bry a1 1 throng 
behind the Conservative Party machiy anyi | 
The so-called National Governm o We 


has lost entirely any claim Wt ae erber | ing oy 
considered really national. AS Ey Duvet ty 
Samuel pointed out in a Spec?) j me 
on 22nd June, there have been ie 


this year. And in only %0 


Government candidate secured he elector i 
more than one in three a t mand ig 
such a Government, acting W! minor! 


andin face of an increasingly | There $ 
is taking this utterly grave sl P us al 
to be only one ayenue 0 Ce in 
to be hoped that the Labour A will 
of Commons and in the Core year y 
keeping it open. In March. t “bout d 
Baldwin was already talking ference, raat j bey sig 
of the Disarmament _ CoP n if had fat 
aeroplanes we would build whe speaking f t 
did try to soften the horror by pecome ° 
an Air Convention. What ha 
idea, ? 2 on 
Mr. Baldwin said that if py 
lines of the British Draft =° 
would “start work the nex 


countries of Western 


among the 


au J vention er hat are we doing about it ? 
5 Hit bs aol, Well, I ord Londonderry and his kind 
; il Ty 
e li, | Jar ourse, it Ae Ministry, any Air Conyen- 
fy | Oey at the onsored would have [no more 

mit W ie than bad the Draft Convention. 
l anecesS 5 : ee woe , 
Cte of sa bang hack from internationalizing 
ee stl ti fa] $ n w A ni 

Stronges, | fe sl from pooled security. And pooled 
Jaith gq still be the sine qua non at 
Bae Wi au 5 
amiy an ‘Air Convention. 
genet OF * 


Waar May HAPPEN 

ondonderry and the other cynical 
not remain in power. There 

> ti heen so many rumours of a sudden General 

please God, one will come in 

Tit doesn’t; future ages may write our 


pii Lord L 


vatemen may 


a 

ial {cory thus : 
ea ia svontoth year of the Anniversary of 
d achieve mevo Britain took a step which led to the 
ce—not a fel World War. She dissociated herself from 
, position |? Disarmament Conference and entered upon 


force tha fiNaval Competition with Japan and America 
aeroplanes fim Air Competition with France and the 
y increase fér Great Powers of Europe. The result was 
mut invie jë Second World War, in which European 
fiimtion went down, and the Stage was set 
ie tise of Asia. The rise of Asia, under 
[itwemony of Japan, will be the subject of 
next chapter ! 
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upon right and settling peace by the wisdom of 
democracy.” 
_Tue Inpa Jort COMMITTEE REPORT 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. Indians 
must be tired of waiting for the Report of the 


Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. The Governments proposals 
were issued well over a year ago in the 
form of a White Paper and they had 


promised to take Indians into consultation. The 
consultation between members of the British 
Parliament on the one side, and Indians‘and 
Burmans on the other, has been considerably 
less than it was during the Round Table Confer- 
ences. Indeed, before the Joint Select Committee 
they were merely witnesses whose evidence could 
hardly be expected to make much impression on 
a Government with its mind made up as to the 
limits of self-government it is prepared to give 
to India. 

The members 
were not chosen 


of the Joint Select Committee 
because of their knowledge of 
Indian affairs, although in the case of some of 
them that was undoubtedly considerable. They 
were merely chosen because they represented the 
strength of the Parties in the House of Commons. 
Many of them were completely ignorant even of 
the elements of the problem for which they had 
to find a solution. 

Any members with a real knowledge of India 
(and of the Reports of the various Committees 
and Commissions that have been set up one 
after another during the last ten years), could 
have dealt with the White Paper proposals in a 
few weeks. The Joint Select Committee has 
already spent fourteen months on the job and 
even yet they are far from having their Report 
ready for publication. . 

Mr. Baldwin promised that before the Report 
of the Joint Committee came before the House 
of Commons for discussion he would submit it 
to the Conservative Party in Conference. Had 
such a statement been made by the Prime 
Minister of a Labour Government, there would 
indeed have been an outery. The Conservative 
Party Conference will not take place till the 
first week of October. ; 

Parliament will probably rise about the _end 
of this month and if the Report were published 
then or during the recess, the Government know 
that it would be excellent ammunition for Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and their like 
to commence a raging propaganda throughout the 
country. But when Parliament rises its mem! 
usually disperse—and there is little chani 
the Joint Committee meeting during 
or September. Holidays and shoo 
sacred duties in the eyes of the bu 
legislators, The Report therefore 1s 
to be issued before the end of © 
when it comes. .. pus 


maaa 
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| Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 


| In an article in the London Daily Herald 
} Prof, Harold Laski dees not only draw a portraiture 


| of the young Pundit, but surveyes as well the 
! political situations of India at present. The 
following extracts are quoted from the Living 


Age : 
ie | know few criticisms of our system in India more 
profound than the fact that we have been unable, in 
the post-war years, to win the loyalty of a single 
outstanding Indian who has any serious following 
tt behind him. Mahatma Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das, 
W Vallabhbhai Patel, Nehru, everyone who in this last 
: period has had a real hold upon the imagination of his 
A fellow countrymen has been the passionate exponent 
of complete self-government. We hold India not by 
the quality of our rule, not by a reciprocal interest 
born of mutual good will; we hold India by the 
i sword, 
ae | That has been painfully apparent in these last three 
years. No country is held by good will when fifty 
thousand people have to be sent to jail. No people 
accepts the rule of a conqueror when the first symptom 
of women’s emancipation there is their full participation 
in the Gandhi movement. 

Basically, we are unwilling to recognize that Indian 
nationalism is part of a basic revolt of the East against 
western tutelage, to which there is no answer save 
that of freedom. It is alesson we should have learned 
from our experience of America and Ireland. But it 
is also, as it seems, a lesson that an imperial race can 
understand only when it is too late. That is the price 
of empire. 

We have given India a government amazingly free 
from corruption, eager to do justice in its own Way, 
full of manifold good works. But we have never 
domesticated the system in the affection of the people 
We have always been outside their confidence We 
have done good to them; we have not thought it 
consonant with our dignity to realize that a peopl i 
infinitely happier in seeking to do good for it (a fso 
that, when Indian nationali epee 

È alism was born, instead of 
eking to make terms with it from the beginni 
yeu. it A e sion here and there, as pda 
rae n to adog. It was done alwa: i 
arrogance = a) ys with 
; vig ‘ e E emphatic superiority. Now we are 

anyone wants to know wh i 
let him consider how the rule Nis whatibe 


ere has been ugly terrorism i pari 
-. - m 
nd wicked, the action, mostly, of Yos Raga, 


out of their teens. T 
t of thei . To an 
perialist virus, yon 


th 
ak Pi at would 
is Potens punishable by death to be in 
e Government ibi 
any document it thinks-fit.” ee 
and in the absence of the rola 


accus 
the movements of persons under t ane 


e not infected with 
indicate something 


‘wenty-One, 


-or Communism? |slam- 
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It may imprison up to thre 
of seditious literatore. savarsi 
The press is censored as 
outside Italy and Germany. 
marches, accompanied by house 
saluting—it is alleged that this is 
exacted—of the flag. Collective fin 
villages suspected of :harbouring terrorists, 
police are quartered on them. There at 
arrests without warrant, special tribunals F 
citizens to report weekly, even daily, Á 
stay in a particular place, or 
particular area, or—l quote from a government orde- 
to ‘conduct themselves in a particular way.’ 


Great Tasks of Christian Missions 


Prof. Julius Richter, the Utopian champin]) 
of Christian Missions, dreams like Shakespear’ 
Gonzalo of a world Commonwealth of Christianity}. 
by converting almost all into the Faith, begin 
with the primitive races in the romotest part o 
Africa. The following extracts, quoted trom the 
International Review of Missions will be of gr 
interest to our readers : 
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tasks of gigantic dimensions. 
primitive peoples all over the 
Africe, the Indies and Oceania. 
will in all probability disintegra 
a few generations, becoming crude su 
Christianity be able to supply them 
enduring religious foundation? 
The second task lies, in 
cultural 
millenniums and seemed 
of the last century ís completely < ate, its 
and with it the structure of the >: 


te and 5 
perstitions: 
with a new 


view, ethical principles _ an ar reco! 
cherished literary culture. hina fine 
on a gigantic scale. This 1S the 
Protestant missions; will ey 


challenge ? shevism 


ian Bol 
The third task concerns Pada with at 


is starting a world-wide prO en and m 
inexhaustible resources ín p and ec 
passionate wrestling for soci@ 


combined witha fanatical ma 
is catching at the most cherish’ - 
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least resistence—a widesP ilenge 2 
Church. This renders the cha ee 

for the weak Christian pict 
organized anti-Christianity =). grave? 
will be the outcome? Per Mko altern 
at present is in China. !s 


The fourth task concerns 
seemed almost to have com 


its propaganda has started 
Bee success. We do not fear 
ized propaganda of the Indian 


organ f the Khoja Agha Khan... 
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failed to take sufficient notice of 
of the missionary movement. 
of tribes and nations is 
just emerging from their pre- 
to appear on the stage 


asy if these sei ning 
egint E tes 5 
e P aE is infinitely more difficult if 


is a late comer after all the seats of 
are already occupied and provision 

all imaginable religious needs. 
in India, after four thousand 
in every imaginable 
to the highest 
'ftheosophy and mysticism. It is the same 


Japan, with her nationalistic 
sects of domesticated 
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Two Faces of Islam 
Though the Jihad (holy 

cannot take place 
sen in an article 


wars against un- 

now a days, Mr. 

in the International 
‘we of Missions under the above caption 
“tours to show that the eternal feeling of 
; ra and hostility of a Muslim towards one 
a, not embraced Islam is still visible. This 
ts p: has led Muslims to dream of a pan- 
ap eration in the West: 

i nj; NY and a few oth 

p ike League of Koe ae 
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Islamic States are members 
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who bears oppression without protest is no Muslim. 
sam and politics belong together as the blood and 
the veins.” 


Taking a single local example, such as the develop- 
ment in Syria or Palestine after the great war, it is at 
once seen clearly how closely connected are religion 
and politics, especially in Palestine, because the holy 
places—holy also to Muslim—are there. The Arab 
Muslim population of Palestine in opposing the 
Balfour Declaration and Jewish immigration, has issued 


a call to the Muslims of the world to come to their 
help. In 193{ an Islamic World Conference was held 
in Jerusalem (see Tfe Moslem World for October 1932) 
with representatives from nearly all Muslim lands. 


Even if this conference showed some of the internal 
strife that is found in Islam, and even if it was a dis- 
appointment to many Muslims, so that a second 
conference has not yet been called although it was 
decided to have annual conferences, still, it was an 
important step towards modern pan-Islam. One of its 
tesults was the sending of a deputation under the 
Grand Mufti of Palestine to Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan 
and India to inform Muslims there of the state of 
things in Palestine and to enlist their support, spiri- 
tual and financial, especially towards the creation of 
an Islamic university in Jerusalem, to be an Islamic 
centre of a character other than that of the famous 
old-fashioned theological school of al-Azhar in Cairo, 
Another outcome was the European Islamic Conference 
held in May 1934, asa branch of the general conference 
in Jerusalem. 


Mrs. Naidu and Indians in Malaya 


The following comment by N. R. appears 
in The Indo-Malayan Review on some . views 
alleged to be expressed by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu to a 
special correspondent of the sSnnday Times 
regarding the Indian emigrants at Malay : 

Wide publicity has been given in the local press 
to what were described to be the views expressed 
by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu on the Indian question in 
Malaya. To one who has closely studied this pariot 
they came as a great surprise. In the absence of 
further confirmation it is unsafe to venture any opinion 
on the accuracy or otherwise of this report. 

If we are to assume that the opinions alleged 
to have been expressed by Sarojini Devi are really 
hers, or are shared by other Indian leaders and 
politicians as well, then we can only suppose that 
by some cataclysmic suddenness political opinion in 
India on Indians abroad has undergone a remarkable 
transformation. If Sarojini Devis “views had been 
shared by the Government of India it would be a 
waste of money and energy to continue -any further 
the established “Agencies” in Malaya, Ceylon or 
South Africa. 


neither | r 
matter at present. “You emigrated to 
own status, and for what you have 
amply rewarded.” l very much u 
Sarojini Devi has ever said so. 
variety that rushes in where an 
In this remarkable interview al 
granted to a special correspo! 
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credited with many other such 
one who knew Sarojini Devi 
well would certainly refuse to believe. They display 
an abyssmal ignorance of conditions here and shows 
an incapacity to appreciate the very elementary 
principles of colonisation. : y 

The question of, the status of the Indians in 
Malaya will continue to exercise the minds of Indian 
leaders both: here -and in India for some time to 
come. No Indian will remain satisfied with a third 
class citizenship. There should not be any difference 
between subject and subject. 

In the past, leaders from 
interested themselves in our 
our negotiations with (and 
| governments here we have 
assistance, but because they 
desire to sympathise and assist. 
j = 
The Woman’s Movement in India 


The following note by Miss, I. M. Dickinson 
on the progressive movement of women in India 
appears in The Catholic Cilixen : 


The Duke of Wellington wrote in 1805: “it is not 
possible to interest the British public in any Indian 
subject.” If this were not to a large extent true 
to-day, the amazing growth of the woman’s movement 
must have attracted far more general attention than 
it has done. But readers of the “Catholic Citizen” 
are among the honorable minority who are keenly 
interested in Indian affairs. They:know the whole- 
hearted response which the progressive women of 
India have made to the call to service of their 
country. 

An age-long discipline and a selfless devotion to 
the ideal of woman's vocation in the small group of 
the family have prepared the women of India for the 
wider field of activity now open to them. Individual 
women have for long distinguished themselves in all 
the careers open to them. That this should be s 
does not surprise the West as much as th ae 
ous ability to i i ae tater 
9 y to organise, and still more, the determina 
En or umount al barriers of community and caste 

e ic e woman's movement h 
forth during the. last decade. Thi n azealled 
and unity of purpose is manifest in Hee ers aay 
three: great All-India ETE e okor ih: 
Women's Indian Association, the Naren Cael ee 
omen in India, and, most representative of all, the 
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to work for. 


employment. Among the 
advocated for this purpose 
weekiy hours of work, and 
Boye nenn es laid down a 
or a beter distribution of , 
employed and the ustol Th nt between th 
quoted from the International Taio following i 
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The first attempt towards i f lew ; 
week in Germany was made AO the 40-hoy 
of January the Bruning a 
committee of experts to s appointed 
problem. On the conclusion A. ie unerpoyne 
recommended a systematic reduction ane Committee 
as being, in its opinion, a particularly ous of work 
of reducing the ever-growing unemplo: ective method 
It suggested the passing of legislation oy meat ute d 
Government to reduce the statutory hou cent the 
if necessnry to 40 hours per week, in fats va k extent te 
occupations where sucha step- was technically a Visen of ap 
economically practicable. It further recommended a 
wages should be reduced in the same PORTE 
hours, the purpose of the measure being to acti 
savings which would enable industry to re-engage rn 
employed workers. 

The Government adopted some proposals, and cn | 
5 June 1931 it promulgated a Legislative Decree, ffi 
supplemented later by the Administrative Regulations 
of 30 September 1931. The Government was thus 
empowered, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Council, to reduce hours in the manner indicated, 
At the same time the Government encouraged 
employers and workers to reduce hours of work by Ji 
agreement. 4 

The Bruning Government had 
shorter hours of work by Orders 
binding in certain specified industries. 
Government realised from the first exper 
scheme was not succeed, an 
decided to try to 
method indirectly conne aii 
of work. When the new German Government cam, qe 
power in the spring of 1933; it at ones op 
campaign for the widespread adoption of the 
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aggregate wages 
aim in view is a 
larger number of workers, 
each oneis assured the 
Moreover, as a corollary to E 
distribution of wages over the large? 2 
of workers, no one may hold mO case 
and overtime may be worked only in 
urgency. f 
Collectivization of Agriculture 
. The concluding remarks oh jculture 
essay on the ‘collectivization O "elow 
Soviet Union’ are reproduces 
Political Science Quarterly -— 
The results of the agricultural 
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yews change O.S direction, since a considerable part the Tivin s 
aus in this ely to be achieved through the avng Age : 


e ‘oy Tis pogam Second. Five-Year-Plan, the main e AED oat the white race has exercised 
Jointed | wlan € which is the increased production of eis Y or the past century has come to an 
nploymen gaie 9 oods at lower prices. As more of the lai r uring these years that the little Asiatic 
committee csumets ae would thus be satisfied, and an Peninsula nown as Europe overcame continent after 
S of work | at peca created, so may they be expected continent economically and Politically or else colonized 
ve metho] | atte fe greater and greater efforts. But until riem. ut the sea of blood that flowed during the 
it Routes, |9 70e is there exists a fully developed incentive reat War drowned this chapter of history. An 
rising the |= time forts, it is premature to judge adequately Unprecedented crisis arose, inevitable and inescapable. 
of wok J? ca which in Russian conditions a collective The colored world is on Asia, which 
tries and por riculture is superior .to. an. individualistic fructified the race of men for thousands of years, has 
a a p ap senin feels Ine billion people, consciousness has 
ended that [T i 5 piece awakened that they are strong enough to 
portion as ee rly. as ithe cans ot ieee determine their own fate. Just as we have spoken 
a Lis but also a major move toward building socialism of a “yellow peril,’ so to-day the words ‘white peril 


ngage un- z Z f i 
Ey Jide vilage and in Soviet Union as a whole. Such SPread across Asia. 


and on 
Decree, | 


. fie differences between the city and the village, POWer come from? It 
egulations 


fa classless society arising in consequence. In turning against its father. 


was this Jitto do away with classes, in Lenin's Opinion, idealism has Spring from „ancient wells, : 

e Federal Is necessary “to eradicate the difference between ‘¢ligious movement confronting the materialism of the 

inden evokes and the peasants, to turn all into White world and extending 

ncouraged fies" Thus, in order to ol a iri iti 

work by {Sen of the October En fhe sal from the same desire for moral, spiritual, and political 
z 


introduce }senment must concern it A f for ever since theend of the War 
would be fX cllectivized peasant Se e bilor not live without it. It is the recognition that a new 
Jon Papen iO OUt must also proceed to the herculean task World can arise only from the sources of national 
that ie i tepeasantizing the peasant. Will the artel type Power. All of us, therefore, 

mera tive fam as now constituted be capable of collapse. 
n of hous f lined to A things simultaneously ? One je 
came m eee improvement a each a possibility, since the Modern Hungarian Writers 

pou Fee S0VerMMental e work in the artel was Joseph Remenyi suryeys in 
e ; 


ee, the _ individualistic proclivities 

n peieiltural system where 
accumulate capital oods 
ete-owned land and the modern Commonweal : 


ideas of the 


coll e collect the Soviet Government poet, with the narrative and psychological 
turaj ctivized ve farm with a State farm of a novelist. or with the dramatic f 
Workers apgasants will be transformed ofa playwright. Outside of the “Catholic substance 
HA map ged of a centuries-old of their work, which is after all 


© grain P resent collective farm and 


Us, Socia COncr Subsequent agricultural essential to the Catholic 
2 hel im te proot that the process presentation of his faith. 
ang aXim e Russian village must 

inch by Tee by Lenin, namely, of the nineteenth centur 
A themselves with the dogr 


=f minor creators or % 


of attitude on the part of the Japan’s Real Game 

13 pe yard the most important of all Karl Fiedor A Ge Onentaliot l 

ist Patty chines—the peasant. This involved jee see rerman Orientatist, analyzes 

te eultural machines coercive and repressive Japan’s military ambitions in Asia, which, with 
nen Gi ee sympathetic to the economic the reported war in Arabia between the king of 
to policies tectivized peasants. In order that Wahabis and the king of go to prove 
a Bie fully realized, a mutually advantage, that the Orient | is in Arms: ! following 
g inter of goods must take place. Y introductory portion of the essay is quoted from 
py 


aahievement depends upon the complete liquidation Where does this sudden understanding, this newborn 
technology 
A new burst of national 
a deeply 


to Japan and Persia, to 
India, China, and Arabia. Fundamentally, it arises 


Jia unified, planned alisti `: equality of treatment that we Germans have struggled 
, SOcialistic economy, the Soviet BES WIG EK 


want the old order to 


legislati i a brief space, 
is a eradicated the wou, Which accentuated the literary activities of modern Hungary with 
ar the adyent of the Catholic Renaissance in the 
country, which are reproduced below from The 


literature in 


collectively, is unquestionably There is a renaissance of Catholic 
For the past 


aided down by generations Europe which has reached Hungary too. € ; 
© perpetuation of this very one thousand years Hungary has been _an integral 
at allows its members to part of western Europe in the realm of literature as 
ial economy ot their own well as in the realm of other activities. i 
dispose on the open. market The aim of contemporary Hungarian Catholic 
earned as members of the writers is not a timid or 
Jonducive to the elimina- Catholicism, but an attempt to portray the 
peasantry. One Catholic principles, either with the 


defense of 
reality of 
lyric force of a 
reliability 
instinct and vision 


ideologi 
may also venture to suggest background, . the uncompromising esthetic crite 
JA are very important. Without the latter i 
arrer -should be travelled merely a didactic literature, ethically a 
R attitude of the peasants justified, but outside of the jurisdicti 
nder the o$ the period of mass evaluation. In other words, 


Hungarian poets and writers of the 
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religious honesty is beyond question ; the nobility 
of fheir purpose is nnneniable ; but they were 


iting ; in most instances 
The two representative 
nineteenth  century—Antal 
Tarkanyi —were conservative 
disciples of the inherited forms of Hungarian poetry, 
but their poetry lacked originality, vitality, spiritual 
virility. It was pleasant and decent, not profound and 
magnificent. It was the kind of poetry that fits into 
a school textbook for educational purposes, but does 
hae not, fit into a poetic anthology of real merit. 
Ottokar Prohaszka, professor of Catholic theology 
Ka at the University of Budapest later became the 
Bhishop of Szekesfehervar. The rebirth and newness 
of Hungarian Catholic literature can be traced back 
to this unusually rich spirit. Ramon Fernandez says 
of Cardinal Newman that he was the philosopher of 
ii reiligious experience. Reading the works of Ottokar 
fe Prohaszka—the bulk of which was written for adults— 
one would say that he was the imaginative incarnation 
of a religious experience. His baroque style, his 
personality that radiated humbleness and knowledge 
through his works, his transcendental sense of 
proportion, exerted a lasting influence on the younger 
Catholic generation of Hungary. Rationalism was 
then the all-dominating philosophical principle. Voltaire 
were quoted and not Pascal, the brain was emphasized 
and not the spirit, Herbert Spencer was dissected and 
not Jacques Maritain 
If, as T. S. Eliot says, Baudelaire discovered 
Christianity for himself, -one must say that Bishop 
tohaszka rediscovered Catholicism for a large 
percentage of Hungary. In addition to this, he induced 
directly or indirectly, writers and poets to adhere to 
the integrity of Catholicism without offending th 
integrity of creative work He prevented a S 5 
literary. dicientism among Catholic writers EOS 
is a result of his i i 
peuneerian Catholic e hat prim aday 
‘atho! A fl D 
Che aes aaa nesendental and 
_ Boris Balla, a noveli ; orm artistic, 
his. convictions and the areas he courage, of 
it, is the most gifted writer of th Beate ey 
ssance in Hungary. He is aaron Catholic renai- 
stress period ; even the small ieee and 
indicates Originality, spirit staat ei fis szok 
ict ames and A Ee eies A feeling 
values. Amon ity for eternal 
g the poets Laszlo Mecs and Sandor 


Sik must be s 
mentioned. : 
of the Premonstratensian eae aesa 2 ymember 


not writers. they were only wr 
not poets, merely versifiers. 
Catholic poet of the 
Sujanszky and Bela 


Debit ees Mek 


His i i Mae ' 
loquacious é i sometimes | bombastic, she ey Ka. 
aE ; ‘Ouchi i í 

anness, Sandor Sik is a areal A Sree ne 

P aly of the University of Szeged 

Me more mature, but Res apina Bes Oe 
w point Cae 

. p of nonconforming a my the 

ty in his play, not enough Eon 


arian poets. His 
Divine Comedy!” 
e specific Catholic 


Franco-Italian Relati 
wowing extracts of an les 


ouse by Maurice Pe eelvered 


t, quoted 
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below from the International 
some idea of the present 
between France and Italy : 


Affairs way 
Political. att 
n 


The regime established in Italy by S; 

moves a certain number of y PY Signor ii 

may dismiss as childish che eia to defian on 
democratic parliamentary republic woul E liberal a 

its principles by holding out a fri 5 orsWeating 

Fascist Italy. Nations live under ie ly hand t 
pleases them—or which they deserve, gne Which 

own affair and in foreign policy such meats ther | pi 
out of place. Was not Francis I, the ally of the a ae 
Turk, and Felix Faure of Tsar Nicholas, aut oe pa To 
Russia ? None the less, there is a type of dia af flombo 
affected by dictators which they alone are in RU The wor 
to practise. | In Italy to-day the Ministry ae ied, the € 
without Parliament, and the Ministry is a sin sorar Jed are 
1 do not suggest that elsewhere parliamentary oai |ijceatures 


over government foreign policy is alwa ive—far ani of bou 
from it; but it does exist ded in certain pie Be hop 
it does constitute a check to the executive.’ ale 
no check of any sort where the governmeat does no, i) 
fear either Parliament or Press and moulds publ 4rd goodnes 
opinion as it pleases. Thus while a parliamentary Jit of this 
government will not be tempted to embark ona} Tou give 
foreign adventure simply to increase its prestige o, jzutciation 
strengthen its position, to a dictator this temptation Jelndour of 
may prove irresistible. We are obliged to take into fn their si 
account the special risks involved from the joternational fe. 

point of view. 


Again, although in order to come R under 
standing we must know each other, it is possible t 
know one another too well. The bitterest mis: | 
understandings are those between relations, and 
“two Latin sisters” have only too often Poe 
Europe with an _unedifying spectacle, | do act PR The 
if Prince von Bulow was right in holding the Pi jx 
responsible for the pre-War Anglo- Ger 
agreements ; but | am convin ral 
quarrels have been most unfortun 
the newspapers of both countries. 
side, writers have exasperated Ou 
jokes in bad taste and an irony 
less for not being understood. 
free rein has been allowed to 
our government and democrat 
people, our customs and <í 
constant refrain that our race is 
to disappear, leaving room or 
better than we are. 

But if anger 
sumptuous optimism is 
fifteen years we have heal 
men, with the best intentions, 
community of interest exis s 
Italy in all domains. What goos i 
ing such illusions when the s 
before our eyes? That best W 
become what we wish them to 
as thep are. Geographical T S 
Italy to develop their activities 0 ; 
Mediterranean Basin. France, 
materials, is poor 1n 
lacks room and the primar 
The French interest is tO 2 
population which finds 1n, 
hood; but the Italian 
absorption and to keep oF 
it, the human material whic 
chief asset. 


RE W 
some under fi: 
to itis earth, 


r 


wW 
th 


hich W 
e 
atta 
ic instit 
our tradi 
dege! 
others 


and hate ar 
not muci Si 
both Italians 
heard yeclaring 
between 
done 


s 
ntra 


a 


vill ain 
relatis 
Mussolini 
lance, 
liberal and 
eating 
and 
ime whi To Buddha , 
at iS thei a News published the following 
vere | rog Bharati Ne $ 
Ee we | iet Dr. Rabindranath Tagore at the 
e Grand fpes read RAN, 
autocrat of zat Regal Theatre : i b ; 
iplomay |" aid today is wild with the delirium o 
a position C i conflicts are cruel and unceasing its anguish, 
y, governs a ae its paths, tangled its bonds. of greed: 
single man Wi ccatues are crying for a new birth of Thine. 5 
ary control Je boundless life, save them, rouse thine eternal 


ectie- int of love's lotus with its inexhaustible 


xe of hope, let y A 
TEREG por Pey open its petals in thy light. 
t doas ay | 0 Serene, O Free, in thine immeasurable mercy 
ulds “publ, {goodness wipe away all dark stains from the 


i Jiat of this earth. 
ae Thou giver of immortal gifts give us the power of 
prestige o jzxviation and claim from us our pride. In the 
temptation {odour of a new sunrise of wisdom let the blind 
» take into f their sight and let life come to the souls that are 
ternational fë. 

O Serene, O Free, in thine immeasurable mercy and 
some under M1 wipe away all dark stains from the heart 
possible to tis earth, 
terest mis: 


Village Self-Government in Bengal 


ge ee aed of the Bengal village 
$ aa control—of the tkana officer 
in Horemment ene In an article on village 
ot", Naresheh in Bengal in The Calcutta Renew 

_ sichandra Roy writes : 


s 
dd Brn ta contol not unoften places the chowkidars 
a een te In many places there is no love 
dies, long p On Boards and the Thana 
felia the Police traditions of despotic rule have 
Sector o aughty and overbearing. When a 
Not an a goes to inspect a village he 
netten demands deferential attitude 
Eon of the Presidents and members 
jealous ese latter, however, are in 
ci their position and conscious 
bo indifferent to the visit on 
inj Onsequently comes to suffer 
aired dignity. Nothing but heart- 
ana a the relations between the 
Ato uthorities. When the relations 
tomes de- ained, the position of the 
ae Those of them who try 
ve both the masters, find 


e 


S, 


Stes, They poi 

€ agai poison the ears ofthe 

ol Boa TMe ine the Board and are profuse 

ar wet 8. Thee against 1 Complaints to the President 
Pre atmo help s the demands of the Tana 
l Sds ? hs Phere, Vitiate further the already - 
a pretext thot neglect the work of the 
the “it time at the Police makes too much 


President "4 neglect their duties on the 
keeps them otherwise too 
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long engaged. Serving two masters is always am 
uncomfortable job. If the Union Board is at all to- 
remain invested with the duties of rural watch and 
ward, it should be given full authority and 
responsibility in_ the matter. At present its position 
vis-a-vis the Thana Police is invidious. It raises 
the tax for the maintenance of the chowkidars but it 
exercises only a nominal control over their activities. 
It pays the piper but cannot call for the tune. If the 
Government cannot entrust to it full responsibility 
as to the maintenance of peace and security in the 


Union, this function should be wholly withdrawn 
from it and entrusted to its own agents. Divided 
responsibility seldom makes for efficiency. The 


Government, however, seems to be unwilling to take 
any step either way. It sets its face even against a 
slight modification of the existing arrangement. 


Functions of Indian Universities 


A university is not a technological institute. 
So Prof. Gurmukh Nihal Singh writes in The 
Hindustan Review : . 


Universities can and ought to help in the advance- 
ment of industry through promoting the study of 
applied science and research in industrial problems. 
but to train technical experts or technicians is not 
the work of a University but of special technological, 
institutes and workshops. There is a very great need ' 
of starting technical institutions of all types and 
stages in India, and the Government as well as 
industrialists and businessmen and other educational 
organizations should co-operate in bringing them into 
existence. That will help not only industrial progress. 
and the solution of the unemployment problem, but 
also the reform of the Universities in this country. 

In the words of the Haldane Commission on 
University Education in London in 1913, “the aim of 
a University is the-pursuit-of knowledge -not-only for 
the sake of information but-always _with —reference-to 
the attainment-of truth.” On the other hand, In a 
technical or professional school the theoretical _teach- 
ing is limited and directed by the application of 
ascertained facts to practical purpose. Bearing in 
mind this essential difference the true functions of a 
University may be stated as : oon 4 

(é) The conservation, dissemination and extension 

wledge ; o 
s th E EE of a spirit and love for learning” 
and a burning zeal for its dissemination ; 

(iii) the production of learned, cultured 
and leaders of thought and action; and 

(iv) the turning out a large numbe 
persons with trained, well-balanced, d 
with broad outlook and sound ch 
persons without . technical knowled 
specialized work but with a capacity 
selves to the requirements: of any situa’ 


oie 


How America can help India 
Rev. Alien E. Claxton writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata. 


If India has been at the end of the Pole where 
her religion has contributed practically , nothing ie 
economics, we have been at the opposite end an 
have made our religion a tool of economic develop- 
ment. America can help India to see that economic 
“planning and the ordering of one’s life to reach the 
highest possible efficiency can bring about organization 
in all departments of life and thus indirectly contribute 
to spirituality. | do not say that this is inherent in 
Christianity, for Christianity is more Oriental than 
Occidental. Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence is not 

primarily either  Hinduistic or Buddhistic. It is 
l fundamentally Christian, and he does not hesitate to 
Í say so. Christ definitely said, “What shall it profit 
| a man to gain the whole world and lose his own 
DE soul.” We have practically gained the world and 
| have practically lost our souls. If India can spiritualize 
our religion and we can help toward making India’s 
religion affect her daily activities, both of us shall be 
better off 

America can help India through the example of a 
‘united government. Our history points out clearly 
how our thirteen colonies each gave up certain of 
their autonomous rights in order to form a strong 
federal government without which America could never 
have become a nation. The bloody -War of 1861 to 
1864 in which we settled the question of secession as 
much as the question of slavery should be a sufficient 
lesson to India that fighting between religions or 
‘provinces, will never gain her anything. 


Chinese Attitude towards Christian West 


lg is given 
o the Christianity in 

the missionary in 
Bares, on one assumption, 
a self-evident truth: ^ i 
‘good for me must be good for you.” Not ies 
‘he apply it in religious matters, but in other fields 
as well. Take education, for example. Almost without 
exception, the missionaries deliberately copied America 
‘models so that Chinese schools became nothi B bat 
ke “preparatory academies fi S 
= Charm of many Chinese 

‘ e Faerie Queene and T; 


e missiona 
TA nee t understand that denomina- 


us. If we choose to 


` 


ave been 


h 
y h 
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barbedwire entrenchments. B 
could be made the dumping pee 
thought of the West is gone for SS 


Early Hindu Colonization 


; m B 

Prof. Dr. R. C. Majumdar Tras a 
in The Indian Review that Borneo n, sblishay | 
in touch with Hindu culture and not © diery kato the 
He has studied the images inti Be Jara Ji hen 56 
Kombeng and says : Ne cave of ou is 

One of the most in i is 
images is, that they are esine facts abou pisan a" 


Javanese art nien wee predom 
the later periods, and as such we h Faes as 
a direct stream of Hindu influence HOR Pot pe 
Borneo. The images of Kombeng cave are thera’ | 
invested with a great importance, being the j 
specimens of Hindu art in the eastern colonies, Ay feninds of t 
already remarked above, they evidently belonged to 3 To ab 
a temple of which the ruins are Preserved in the [raie agair 
cave. That temple was one of the earliest Specimens 
of Hindu architecture, though unfortunately nothing jal 
now remains of it in situ. 1 To pre: 


A Hasqversions 
At various other places, e.g, on or near th | 


banks of the Mahakam river, Dr. Majunda 
finds similar traces. He writes : i To gui 


Here, again, the Hindu civilization is to be traced aig 
direct from India and not through Java. The sane | eae 
conclusion follows from a study of some archer yen K 
remains notably in the south and east, thes w | ae 
those on the river Mahakam and Kapuas a 4 ne 
have to conclude that Hindu colonists, dies i ree 
India, settled in different parts of Borneo urn ‘Kim l 
early centuries of the Christian era. The p d 
belief that Borneo was colonized by Indos oa a 
emigrants, cannot be accepted, at least for 


l$ 4 meet th 
Period. Ssccess, 


Disinfectants in Cosmetics lp 
: x i 
In Scientific Indian occurs the follow! 


: of tne 

Silver chloride silicic acid gel ís oi 
newer substances. lt isa fine white E 
additions of this substance to usuā 
are sufficient to give strong germ 
dusting powders. For example, “A 
chloride silicic acid gel, powcele™ > 
purified silicic acid, 35 parts O' magnesi 
starch powder and 5 parts © absorpti 
mixture which, because of its strong 
sail absorbs perspiration. 

ery active preparations r eno! 
of sana, Bennie: are. tie ore PAR 
lorocresol : however, their very poet ; 
extended use for cosmetic purpo 
thymol isomers such as € 
monochlor carvacrol, a strong ` 
nonpoisonous, harmless to Saat slig 
deodorizing power and only z than t! 
disinfecting power is far greater 
eing a little less than that © 
while it is far less poisonous: 
agent. ` 


arise fr 


TE = 
The Carey Centena, «Cured 

William Carey, — better knoe Cente 
on June 9, 1834. So the VEA — | 
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and the followers of Christ 
’ naturally referred at length 

oble mission to the fulfilment 
i dedicated his life. ie National 
gle 8 i ETES orala: 
meg | tet ar Review writes editoria yt 
estaki: al! Cowi t ‘From the day of his appointment 
ae mn ed ma his death, Carey did not receive 
ne diery ; KP i the day © the Society's funds. He earned 
Oy Java M8 an from ontributed something like £40,000 

caye of ov living ihe Baptist Missionary work in India, 
ich of missionary methods in 
those of Carey and his 
historic Serampore 


: rear, 
this Yo 
ine dia have 


about theg 

zts Of Indo. 

1 Borneo jy ist set out 

o ree? This is a covenant that never grows old.— 
ndia tg 42 


A 
aon eT on men’s souls. 
an infinite value © i 
ie ae t p ei ourselves with the snares which hold 
earliest | 2 


i Í le. 
olonies, As feninds of the peop 
elon a 3 To abstain from i 
rved in the Ieke against the Gospel. ; 
t specimens | & To watch for every chance of doing the people 

HT ae 
al bia i To preach ‘Christ crucified’ as the grand means 
Powversions. 
nr near the | 

; JS To esteem 
Majumdar 4 


whatever deepens India’s 


and treat Indians always as our 


Es. 
i To 


guard and build up ‘the hosts that may be 
Heed! : 

The same |$ To cultivate their spiritual gifts, ever pressing 
chæological atem their missionary obligation—since Indians 
other than fton win India for Christ. 

Thus we : To lal our unceasingly in Biblical translation. 

direct ftom | To be instant in the nurture of personal 
during ia ii 

he gene’ |” 10 give ourselves without reserve to the Cause, 
oa aa even the clothes we wear our own.” ` 
yr the Bs neet e Ne that ‘his whole desire went 
PSsucess | of God.’ Therein lay 


The Virtues of Goats’ Milk 


the following fo, ! ot 
Herald of Beane The Oriental 
: reat factors 


in fi D on 
in is almos¢ avour of goats’ milk 


aao fon the taberele 
| l € be drunk with safety, 
fy! the PeSteurized or Sterilized, which tends 
rofessor Nocard, an eminent 
p tates that out of 130,000 
ngle ca r slaughter, meat inspectors 
7,000 se of tuberculosis; in Prussia, 
0.41 per cent were 
m tuberculosis. 


3 proportion of iron, 
Particularly beneficial in cases 


© gon of actual disease, goats” 
i estibilit in its favour on account 
es, and Y. Owing to the small 

aur the Soluble nature of the 
opla Particular] milk which curdles in 
fe. With ys. suitable for delicate 

€ time fegis aK digestions, It digests 


er q 
quired for cows’ milk =- 


the secret 
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Comparison of Three Different Tgpes of Milk 


Goat ow Human 
Water 86.45 87.40 86.40 
Dry Substance 85 75 90 
Casein 3.00 3.00 1.00 
Albumin 1.00 40 1.20- 
Fat 4.20 3.75 3 50 
Sugar 4.50 4.70 7.00 


Library Movement in USSR 


Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, m. a. writes in 
Advance India: 


Modern Library Movement began in Russia in- 
1919. In spite of 68 per cent of the inhabitants being-- 
illiterate, the State resolved that, by 1933-34, the 
ability to read and write should be the possession of 
every citizen. The public libraries, with their associat- 
ed centres for the liquidation of illiteracy, were used. 
as the chief lever to achieve this end. 

The latest communication received, states, “The 
number of mass libraries has increased and quite a . 
new network of them has grown up..... The number 
of books in the public libraries increased from 9 
millions in 1911 to 124 millions in 1934, The number 
of readers is growing continuously reaching 15 millions. 
in 1932 as against 120,000 in 1926. 

Nevertheless, the Central Executive Committee of ~ 
the USSR resolved at a recent meeting that the work 
of the public libraries was still unsatisfactory, in - 
many respects. “The set of books, especially in 
tural areas, is often obsolete....... The staffs are not 
sufficiently qualified to ensure an ideologically consis- 
tent direction of the work. There are also frequent - 
cases of libraries being moved to unsuitable buildings.” 


Cattle Insurance 


Cattle insurance has not yet been yery 
popular in India. So the following extracts from 
The Bombay Co-operatwe (Quaterly should be read 
with interest : 

Cattle are agriculturists wealth and in some - 
backward parts of the country, such as Dohad and - 
Jhalod, the agriculturist invests his surplus funds, in- 
cattle and buying and selling of cattle with him is - 
like uttering a currency note in the market. 5 $ x 

In the absence of good cattle cultivation is not 
satisfactorily done in these days and the death rate ~ 
of weak cattle also is rather on the increase. The 
agriculturist is again a poor man and loans apparently ~ 
borrowed for bullocks are misused. If such loans - 
are advanced in kind the unproductive debts will be — 
very much avoided and the compulsory insurance of 
cattle is a sure check against such sins of omission or 
commission. Bi A 

Such cattle insurance societies were first organized 
in Burma and then introduced in- other parts of 
country. A few were registered in Gujarat 
only one of those originally registered 
Ankleshwar Taluka survived, and atter 
operations was increased from time to i 
dubbed as the Ankleshwar Taluka 
Society. After these attempts had’ 
benevolent compulsion to the 
cattle head at least was mad 
to every loan by a society 
from the Central Bank, and 
good in another Taluk 


Pah 


which was only a few years ago registered for the 
Wagra Taluka. 


An Estimate of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 


Mr. D. P. Rao gives an estimate of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore the man in The Educational 
Review. Part of it is given below : 

In Rabindranath Tagore, we find, indeed a true 
exponent of Eastern thought and a real interpreet 
of Oriental poetry. But his vision is not narrow, is 
outlook is not short. : 

His mind has not been infiuenced by time and 
space. On the contrary, his heart is as wide as the 
sea and his soul as lofty as the star. At the same 
time he does not assert himself. He does not dog- 
matize not thrust his moral. He is thoroughly mild 
and humble in conveying the messages of his, heart 
ever sincere and devoted to God, ever engaged in the 
quest of the Unknown Perfection. 


To him life is a search after truth and perfection. 
“We are all trying to solve the riddle of the Unknown, 
says he, in all earnestness and devotion to the cause 
of Truth. He denounces materialism and the modern 
civilization, as it has made of man a living machine 
and reduced him to a self-seeking creature with an 
infinite craze for wants and gratification. 

To him all education and religion that end in 
bigotry and prejudice of caste or colour, and help to 
create walls of division between man and man, are 
the curse of mankind. Accordingly his own works 
militate against those monstrous evils ot passions and 
prejudices which baffle all attempts at true reformation. 
Not only that, wherever he goes, he exhorts people 
to carry on a strong and vigorous campaign against 
blind custom and ignorance, superstition and false- 
hood that threaten the very true order of society. It 
is his steadfast belief that the individual man what- 
ever and wherever he may be, must exist for and 
subserve the great man within him and must express 
himself in disinterested works of love and charity 
science, literature and philosophy. 4 

To him a selfish man is ever held in bondage ; 
for all the while he works, in the narrow sphere 
with dwarfed and stunted brain, with the vision 
e a e eE S mean and 

. erefore turns to God for 


true freedom, which is of the mi iri 
korea e mind and spirit rather 


A new definition of Swadeshi 


ae Maurice Frydman writes in India and the 


“For the purpose of this Institut; 

t S Institution, the -Indi 
Pwadeshi Sangh, Swadeshi shall cover AN E 
jactare in this country by individual A 
È er amilies or co-operative associations of individual 
_ craftsmen, workers, and educa Tene: 


ill accept directions i 
will iss 
t ools, - technical zed 


monney definition, if 


ecessarily lead to a profound and laborous 
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adeshi movement 
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ae We NEE 


readjustment. Yet we consider it th 

will smoothly and peacefully lead a © only 
a better social system, that will not county toy 
wasteful suffering of individuals 5 create useless a 
Nation's economic life, that has e chaos jn 
mental simplicity, that e merits of f the 


instinctiv linda. | 
commonsense of every hard-worling Peas aa 


will find a ready response in th Man and 

$ SE e 10 th 
the children of this country. hearts and minds of PRE 
ab The prel 
The Tragedy of Indian Education at it 
The following lines from the same pane etre 
instructive : Paper ar fericion 
we apart 
Now it is all very well to say that Education is ay (2 ons% 
end in itself. It is. It is better to have dele f nal i 
your mental faculties than not to have done s0 a Banga 
better to be men than a cow. There would bet Behar al 
certain indicency in admitting that one [only sougit | tam 


education in order to improve one’s economic position | 
And yet it is hard to put up with unemployment, 
under-payment or a soul-destroying job when ones | OMP: 
faculties have been developed than when they haw {is show 
not. It is desperately hard when a man has work! otal h 


hard for years and when his father has made sacrifice fl decreas 
to help him, if he then finds that Society has nowt jm due 
for him. is of M 

=F fe area ha 


Co-ordination of School and Home | Be 
To ensure the healthy education of boys bh 

the parents and the teachers should co-pay baane 

Mr. Paresh Chandra Sen, M. A, 3.1, Writes d 

the functions which the parent and the wa H 

should fulfil as follows in Zhe Teachers Journal: 


The parent should see that young childr 
proper training in truthfulness, 
‘and preciseness at home. Young g 
greater part of day in home circle ae f 
got opportunity of inculcating on Ba 
truthfulness, obedience, etc. They $ the 
children imbibe the habit of doing 


right time. s 
: should see that child 


Parents 
punctually and regularly. na 
vey It 
lend: their helping 


The parent should see 
school work at home. 

Guardians should always _ them 
to teachers and co-operate pat i 

lt should be the duty © 
parent, as soon as the cni 5, fi 
know the peculiarities and weakness ia 
character of the child. Prineipa own to the P 
of the school should be made kn issued sho 

Periodical tepo ne eal 
progress of pupils in € 
should also Pal in the report és 
attendance. in a Y' 

A day should be set apata] exchiantl y 
of teachers and guardians for Hers relating 
eue) freia deana of ma 
of the school. h 

Teachers should set ‘Prope and home 
to keep a link between schoo 
should Jearn that schoo) 
together for its benetit. 

One of the most 
should be the fostering ©" 
and regularity. 5 


red attend E | i 


A do regulat 


0) 
aims 
importa spits o 


ls t Finance i 
n an - FORECAST OF JUTE 

tings of j ppeniMISARY DoE GAST Srn a 

‘nary forecast of the jute crop for 

| the prelim eased by the Department of 

on just kl shows that the propaganda for 


“has been almost counteracted | by 
as in. prices at the sowing time. 


as follows : 


Paper ar 


fe consolida 


cation is ay X 
| paml including the À 
a e 2,186,100 acres 
s Bhar and Orissa 163,800 
} ssam 141,600 

E TOTAL 2.491.500 


J k compared with the 1933 figures the Bengal 
n they hae fas show an Increase of O.S per cent, while 
has woki la ial has decreased by only 1.03 per cent. 
ade sacrifices fè decrease is toa large extent fortuitous, 
due to the deposit of sand in the dis- 
‘of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga a very 
fema has been thrown out of cultivation in 
T far mere the «decrease has been by no less 
boys bal n 28,300 acres. 
te), 
OG HreRaTIVE SOCIETIES IN BexGaAL, 1932-33 
the teacher Te Report on the working of the Co-operative 
5 Journal: ‘it n Bengal during the year ending on 
dren rect ign 1933 has been received by us late 
o cleanliness E 4. Tt appears shat the Report, which 
teen pages, was signed on the 
$ While the Government resolu- 
l passed on the 
iat the piter four months. It is 
0 late ae et nment reports are 
Rein ae public almost ceases 
at the lem. Yet we have to 
atest available statistics, 
review the running 
provida a check 
ÎS ad ue to the 
Me h the Pate _Tepayment of loans was 
due inane wd so the proportion 
rey’, Same price to as high as 60 per 
Banh lated in tf 1e a considerable idle 
s. ne Provincial and the 
remembered that very 
age Banks have been 
measure to provide 


April. + o 
n that is, 


defalcation. 


that the Agricultural 


Working as they should 
; ) as y shou 
; but that the Central Banks 


Satisfactory position, and 
rity pan forced to close 

or the non-agricultural 
remained unaffected 


The general 
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conclusion of the Report seems to be that the 
Co-operative system has passed through a critical 
year 11 a way which shows the inherent strength 
of the co-operative principle. 

A closer study of the statistical tables however 
shows that the optimism is not justified. In ease 
of the Provincial Bank the expenditure exceeded 
the actual income by Rs. 117,616 while the 
deficit in case of the Central Banks taken together 
was Rs. 6,539,904. Actual receipts exeeeded actual 
exenditure only in case of five Central Banks. 
while in some cases the actual disbursement is 
more than one thousand times the actual receipts. 
Curiously however some of these latter banks 
declared dividends in spite of this. 

We are thus forced to conclude that the 
situation is not at all as reassuring as the Report 


has sought to show. The position of many 
banks is very serious indeed, and unless the 
Situation takes a definitely better turn in near 
future most of the Central Banks would have — 
soon to face a life and death struggle. 
Co-OPERATIVE STATISTICS 1932-33 

No. of No. of Working 

societies members capital 
Prov. and Central banks ` 120 25,148  7,33,22,614 
re societies . 21,342 771,144 5,92,03,158 
Non-Agri. societies 2184 247,705 3.76.75,840 


Sources oF CAPITAL OF AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETIES 

Rs. 
Share 55,27.194 
Deposit (members) 19,683,317 
dis (non-members) 17,08,994 

do. (Provincial and Central id 
Banks) 3,42,24,872 

Reserve $ -  1,33,64,101,ete. ete. 
Total 5,69,00,456 "y 


Tue ‘Tarter BOARD AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


he recent Report on the Iron and Steel 
Ree the Tarif Board has reviewed the 
situation with regard to not only the ‘Tatas but 
also others including the subsidiary industries. 
The Board concludes that on the whole the 
protective system has worked very well in spite 
of the cataclysmic fall in prices, increased frei 
charges and the last strike which so disastroush: 
affected the Tata Company. The Tatas supp 
no less than 72 per cent of the total ay 
market in India in 1932-33 as agains 
per cent in 1927-28. In addition 
of a re-rolling industry, the  protecti 
bas enabled the company to ear 
also to lay aside a large sum for 
ment. At the same time i 
anticipated in 1926 haye 
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allowing for the fall in the prices of coal and 


spelter. 


The Report the fair selling price 


arrives at 


of steel products after taking into account te 
relevant factors such as the valuation as hs 

¥ a 7 k 7, sir o 
property, depreciation, interest on the working 


capital, a reasonable rate of profit, freight ane 
selling expenses and so on ; and on that bie 
it proposes a new scale of duties in place of the 
old one which was suggested in 1926. yenerally 
speaking, according to the new scheme there 
would be no protection whatsoever against most 
products manufactured in the United Kingdom. 
As regards others the duty is to be reduced to 
a mere fraction of the old level. The duties 
against the products manufactured in other 
countries are to be maintained. at a high level, 
at enhanced rates in case of some items and at 
lower rates in case of others. The duty, on 
fabricated steel is to be the same wherever it 1s 
produced, ris, at Rs. 40 per ton. The Board 
proposes to include in the scheme of protection 
a provision for off-setting duties under which the 
Government will have authority to raise or lower 
the duties as occasion arises. It also proposes a 
scheme of duties for the Tin plate and the Cast 
iron industries. 

We are not in a position to judge whether 
the ‘fair selling price’ calculated by the Board 
is reasonable. But if it is so, and ¿f the British 
prices are not lower it stands to reason that there 


should be no protection against the British 
producers, even though the conclusion might 
appear as a recrudescence of the much decried 


{mperial Preference and even though the national 
sentiment might militate against it. We must 
however remember that what is economically right 
may not be politically wise. But what we do 
not understand is why the Tariff Board should 
go to the length of recommending the removal 
of even the revenue duties on certain classes 
of products Paaver bured in the United Kingdom. 
hisis a matter which ink yy 

ie TA h we think does not concern 
We give below a summary of the 


F new sc: 
of duties proposed : AT sae 


Duties 


Existing Pr 

recommended e, cose 

in 1926 (Rs. per (Rs. per 
res (Rs. per ton) ton) ton) 
et 5 13 164 Nil 
_ Fish-plates 6 re i 
Fabricated i a 
£ es 40 
Sleepers i 
ae Propvcrs : 2 “i yi 
trūcturals 19 vi 
a D 
aq Nil 
i ipl 
38 53 10 
38 
Nil 
Nil 
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Duties 

recommended 

In 1926 

(Rs. per ton) 

CONTINENTAL: 


Structurals 30 
Bars 37 
Plate 36 
Black-sheets 59 
Galvanized Sheets 38 


Tin-plate 
Cast iron pipes 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, ete. 


$ ii jysines 
SAILENDRANATH SEN Gumy ee 
‘ si N 
Indian Insurance $ 
INSURANCE LAW AMENDMENT 


The decision of the Government of Indini] Orient: 


amend the Insurance Laws is a move ini Hindu 
right direction. There has long been a dem Nation 
for such amendments, but for one reason gf LOMY 
other it has been shelved until now. The fis} a 
Law regulating the working of the Inlis Lth 
Insursnce Companies was enacted in 1912 f Bomba 
was modified in 1928, But it has been point’) Indust 
out time and again that the Law as itm) United 


stands is quite inadequate to deal with the w Ri 
and various problems that have cropped utie Nat 
regard to the Insurance business in India, Jif ain 
then. In 1925, a draft bill coyermg the wali reno 
field of Indian insurance was introduced it afiar ths 
Legislative Assembly but it provei Aran ; 
For, a Committee in England was R ) 
examining the possible lines of modify i 
Ronn Ibe Law | the Bill was Ath, 
British Insurance Law ant imdi 
in abeyance till the proposed moilifiea en 
British Law could be effected. J kaei Gow 
has remained. It is understood m Ma: 
ment contemplate an amendment on upon 
Act so as to put a stricter TOeu MA ompetitit 
unrestricted and unremuneratiyt musho 
companies which have EONA 
and whose unbusinesslike me 
constitute a grave menace i 
middle-classes who 50, oe 
method of investment IN | "vill the 
is, Indeed, necessary. Sens 
be pleased to introduce POY Eih 
the Indian Companies 
strongly entrenched 
utilize their enormous , 
calculated to place formiaa 
way of the development 
concerns thereby sapping, 
of our national econo”. 
5 stagione ODUR 
protective legislations q wil 
for that very reason, aa 
no means peculiar to Jnaia- be 
that. urgently requires submit sepa 
the foreign life offices to SS and 
of their Indian busines 
deposits and yender 
companies are 
Indian opinion 
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| to the possible lines of the life-oftices show a -record -of consistent and 
satisfactory progress in spite of it. On the 
S one hand, this is an evidence of the popularity 
sNES? s that knows no depression” of life insurance in general and, on the other, 
eae ‘American Insurance man 16 1S an indication of the growing confidence 
~~ no idle boast. For, ol our people in our ‘own institutions. The 
excellent psychological effect ce has come out st in the list with 
business. The worse the & Dusiness of more than | crores, The 
the desire to save; and Hnpustuan—as yet comparatively much 
zis so free from fluctuations. AE ET stands second with a business of over 
“surance business has been ^S- = Crores, followed by the Narioxau and 
by the depression but others. A table is appended below to show the 

“of our leading Indian Progress of the ten leading Indian life offices : 


regart 


Year ended New Business 3 New Business 
last Year 
Rs. Rs. 


aan 7,01,26,203 

findusthan over 2,50,60,000 over 2 

National 1,67,15,000 1 

Empire 1 38,244,000, 

ombay Mutual 1,29,16,500 

New India 1,11,66,800 

akshmi over 1,00,00,000 over 80,00,000 


. bombay Life 9.1,16,500 63,45,5,00 
cen ponei Industrial and Prudential 67,00,000 52,00,000 
v as itn} United India 66,40,918 49,65,750 


th the Resvnrs or rin NATIONAL 


roppel Wilh Nationa} is A ne 
Wait ca National’ is one of the 3ig Five” of 


o the wha. 3 lile-ottices, and its twenty-seventh New Sums Assured 7, 

shell Wi ie te that its working in the Funds 05; 

veil aborting: WA een satisfactory, indeed. During Interest income 8 

abt igh ose for insurances amounting Claims : al mee 
notifying Bs) 85 were re-seived of which 9 058 By death, - 653,778 5,987,563 
Bill wee ipa Policies assuring in the asoreoate 1 By maturity = $14,014 6.91645 
aa TE mola: ELERS E ‘al of Assets 2,23,05,561 1,99,03,160 
e the mi after al premium income from New ps ne 


the Gore Aine ucting the sums re-assured 
f the P the ce ee T he claims presented Foreign Insurance 
S n Dc zga nQ 4) 

in ed to Rs 6,53,778 by AN [INTERESTING ANALYSIS 5 
assurances. The Life The “Weekly Underwriter” has made a very 
$ BR aausive of other Funds, interesting analysis about the total number of 
hie 4 5459 as compared with death claims in the first year of insurance in the 
ii -esinning of the year. The U.S. A. and the causes and incidence of such 
s. _ Ater deduction of income- deaths. No less than 76,400 claims, totalling 
fertili, Memi Troe, and the ratio of expenses about $501/. millions were, according to the 
j come remained almost at the investigations of this weekly, paid during 1933 
airma of on policies that had been in force from one day 
ial ad the Company explained, to 12 months. More than’ 20,000 of the early 
heh ress, the causes of the claims were in respect of polices which were in 
S Comparatively low, and force for even less than three months, and this 
o the opinion of Mr. J. M. group included policyholders of all ages, classes, 
= foreshadowed that the and occupations. The causes of death were as 
eof ;Vould -go still lower in varied as they were peculiar. „Accidents w 
diet, rest however, to note responsible for 10 per cent of the total” di 
C has been challenged claims of life companies for all policy yea 
interesų „2E Sweden who does 1933, and fora much larger proportio 
t tates anywhere will fall 28 per cent—of the deaths that occu 
the ri p tever may be the year of assuring. Autmobile casualti 

Natio Points of controversy, largest toll while diseases of the 
Sa isao in the past year second. From a sample of 100 
Sin a p03- Here are some of cases, it appeared that zal 

RN ular form :— __ first-year claims inyolyed th 


pE 
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A 5 z Insurance companies mak 
: ech an i esis offers an exceed- ns romp s make for y 
‘ndoubtedly such an analysis e decease 3 : the 
priate gk uenak the huge of the erased, cannot Dl an gg 
number of deaths owing mainly to causes Un- sas ' believe in insuran 


timely provsion that the “ a 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


foreseen, and ~ the 


Mrs. Prakriti Devri, wife of Mr N 
Chatterji, advocate, died on 2nd June 1 
was a lady of remarkable talents, She w 
and also an expert in lac work : 
ete. She was connected with 
welfare associations, 


Tabiniohay 
ast, Shi 
Seis as an arlig 
sewing, cookin 
various woma, 
í 
Senhati is a village in the Khulna district af 
Bengal. Forty ladies of that village have b 
b TR 3 z ave s 
a noble example of practical philanthropy }y 
clearing the local reserve tank of the wel 
Details of this appeared in The Modern Roni 
for June, 1934, p. 717. 


Tus Becum Saupsa of Rampur is a 
accomplished lady. She is towing Eun 
with her husband, the Nawab of Rampur 4 
woman correspondent writes of herin The Mi 


| 
j 


Espress of London as follows: ‘ 
She writes poetry, but may not talk muii | 7) 
front of the Nawab. tian 


“I yisit the Maternity Hospital in Rampur, 
told me, “and I started the child welfare set 
Sometimes the Nawab’s Ministers and his clen 


intimate friends call on me, but 1 neverk a Arn: 
with him in public. My eou, are in a wig tes 
the palace facing a little garden. i for the ft SKAN 


S as st d out of that gardei 
She has steppe pet a rot 


(0) months. ce 
Paris ; peen i 
restaurants, shops,and ae ie 
and enjoyed all with such Cn 
unconcern that no 
guessed she only 
rooms before: follows 
She meekly aan 
husband’s Jead and we Pi 
with adiamone °° 
ling in her nose 


ii time without her veil. 
Europe during the last tw 
The late Mrs. Prakriti Devi Vienna, Prague, Rome, 


Ladies of Senhati clearing the renee tank of weeds 
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Mainly | 
ast. Sh 
vas an artig 
g, Cooking 
S Women's 


district of 
ge have x 
nthropy by 
the weal: 
lern Roriz 


ur is a 
ng Eun 
Rampur. 4 

The Init 


talk much i 


Rampur,” $ 
elfare ther 

his eldet 
never appa 
in a wing € 


for the ft! 
rone all ott 
Seen Berli 
in thealtt® 
d aeroplane 
guch demt 


o e 
ew shutter 


iN 


jl E i Mer é i 
of Ra! “hye that ely the semblance of power; his Marburg speech. 
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ED (From the left) Mrs. Iravati Karve, Registrar of. the University (daughter-in-law of 
sor D. K. Karve) ; Mr. Patkar, Chancellor:$of the University ; Mrs. Sarojini Naidu: Professor 
» Founder of the University. BDL | 


By KARUNA MITTER 


| 

NAZIS FALL OUT | 
| 

f 


t comm , es 
hmniong Pltce in practical polities that the tical work they would be prepared to transfer 
nor today are the enemies of their allegiance to veteran leaders of the old 


Drei IS to say, those useful today Germany, provided they were above party. ‘The 
? tomorrow lest they assert: their men who thought thus -undoubtedly misconceived 
8 si ete responsibility. That Herr the nature of the forces they were wrestling with. 
he ae es to this political maxim is Their dubious victory in the latest tug-of-war 
ay he made short work of some cannot but be-short-lived. Tt is a natural assump- 
May peaty, tion on the part of these men of pre-War 
llenoeg d, Herr Hitler owes his Germany who seem to have remained entirely , 
oblivious of the prodigious changes in the JWeltans- 


ged Supr ETO 
een gena emacy to his inconstancy. } l 
2 faithful to the Duesseldorf? chawung of the German masses, which the events 


e Would n a : h 

ft © only be a t today of the war and post-war years have effected, that 
eae Who forced ee “that the country could be run on old lines with the 
anne Hitler-Papen-Hugenberg help of the Reichswehr and the police, For the 
the , formed on the basis of that time being Herr Adolf Hitler seems to know no 


Malis ¢ “elinite obj oani better. It may be that Herr Franz yon Papen 
; forr ject of keeping the better. 4t y t A 
\ orces subdued by having Hitler had therefore thought it an opportune moment for 


Hitlers €n the rank and file came It would not be wrong to assume that Herr. 
Incapacity for serious poli- yon Papen’s move was meant primarily to 
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Herr Hitler’s hands | in curbing me 
“adica”? elements in the Natina 
for not only he spoke in high 
Marburg but 


strengthen 
extreme or 
Socialist Party, _ of only h 
eulogistic terms of the Fuehrer at 


i re-stated his admiration for Herr Hitler pa a 
; ‘stopping disintegration’ in a speech be oF ae 
i Saar women on July 23, ie, six day ate k 

first speech which nad been suppressed Dy ; 


Enlighten- 
that he was 
without a 


Joseph Goebbels, Reich Minister for 
ment and: Propaganda. In spite of 


SN IO e 


not allowed to ‘get away with it vitl a 
scratch. Perhaps this was necessary as a sop 


the Left sections of the Nazi Party among whom 
the Marburg speech had created a stir gau ta 
Di. Goebbels, —for the diatribe was also addresse 
to some of the Vice-Chancellor’s cabinet colleagu s 
not least among whom was the Propaganda chief 
who had been acting as leader of the campaign 
against “carpers and critics.” 


ui Pa eS Nise edhe Sachs 


Ae 


Batis 


Uxrest Among Nazis 
The radicals in the Nazi camp had for sometime 
past been grumbling at the general state of 
affairs in the country and the trend of the 
Administration. Herr yon Papen’s outburst, which 
was a direct outcome of this restlessness, instead 
of checking the disaffection increased it. Forgetful 


of von Papen’s part in helping the National 
Socialists to power upon which he based his 
right and duty to criticize Dr. Goebbels made 


a vigorous counter-attack 
summer nights’ festival : 
“These former cavalry officers, club armchair 
critics, and reactionaries} could not prevent us 
from assuming power, and now they want to 
prevent us from using the power.’ The National 
Socialists, he said, seized the right to power 
because nobody laid claim to it—“no Crown 
Prince, no commercial counsellor (a title even now 
held by some eminent industrialists) no big banker, 

and parliamentary chieftain.” 
“The National Socialist Government” he conti- 
nued “would have done better to put all these 
gentlemen under lock and key.” He hinted that 
von Papen had found Hitler satisfactory hut 
objected to his party officials, “little unedueated 
peels,” rather than to some of the higher people 
vane pale car were expected to emulate. 
lute people have conquered Germany !” 


on him at a Nazi mid- 


People who crept into mouseholes and then re- 
eed camouflaged as Nazis “haye not under- 
oc ) 


our generosity. Now 
tand our determination.” 
n June 23 


unders 


( » chief Group Leader dm 

J 3 l 2 čdmund 
: Heines m a mid-summer night speech to his 
Breslau Storm Troopers said, 


they must remain 
it Was more necess- 
They must sce that 


alert round the picket fire, for 
ary than eyer to keep watch. 


g R s c > 
ae von Papen is the Special Commissioner 
a 


Franz yon Papen was for 

z Pe ormerly a caval 
er. He is a reactionary and has been a member of 
orious Herrenklub, a resort of reactionaries, — 


for 


they shall learn to 
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the movement was not turned into other 

He introduced a new song entitled: «y channel, 

yet at the end; the fight is not ve soit ag 

and declared that “this is our wild ay Nt onp 

confession of faith.” and fanati] 
Dr. Goebbels who was put on his 


Herr yon Papen delivered several mettle |), 


. MOTE Shean x 
on the same subject. At Essen, he dane 
Is it not about time the people thomas l 
had a wol to say and put this companes |i 


if whom 


Mpany of 4l pæd) » 


stink-pots to flight ?” 


These speeches show that the Storm ' 
(Sturmablelungen) 
and might 


Tr 
Toopers 


were seething with discontent 


vent their wrath in another outbreak 
witnessed during the counter-revolution 
_ In fact, a few days after the Papen 
speech, during a mid-summer night festival a (E 3 
Quetzin in Pomerania there was an affa JS 
between Storm Troopers and Stahlhelms when an 7 
S. A. leader sustained injuries in a scuttle wih |salaneot 
a Steel Helmet. As a consequence of this the {lth not 
Brown Army command threatened dissolution of place 
the ex-service men’s organization. Sto 
There was, then, before the incidents of June 4° K i 
30 considerable tension in the country. Notwvith o a 
standing the ban on Herr von Papen’s Marburg fi Ti T 
speech, its salient points had rapidly been spreal J0 wi 


ing through the country by word of month; la 
The matter was in all conscience a Te ing 
the text of the speech had been sub en 
to President yon Hindenburg in aint Li) ya 
who had approved of it and had ane lnsts reo 
lated its author in due course; 0l a 


munder] 

th Cener 
iburbay 
lat sigl 


former 
19th, Hitler met von Papen when ee 
assured the latter that certain conditions Teed 
which the Viee-Chancellor’s criticism vores 
would be remedied. Von Papen had Thereafter “nee a 
resigned though it was not accepte his county {as mm 
both had seen the President fii at matters |? Nazi a 
home at Neudeck who tried to smo ie (reg, 

p etweell g enang 

Bari there was yet to be ron Canine rien 
yon Papen and other members Oe responsi 
On the 28th, Herr Jung who was i. 
secretary of Herr von Papen hic?’s 5 
or even drafted some of his vie’ jos 
arrested. Walter Schotte, another 
had his rooms searched. 


cree 
GJ 


Dee OR Es get for let 
thus admirably 5 


The stage was Svan 
Hitlers dramatic move. ai ty th 
affray, but for reasons | been Ee 
quarrel, the S. A. men hac were NO 
leave during which they ae 
uniforms. They were on the Phe. 
Ernst Roehm, Chief of Ifo, 
Army, was on sick-leave. as 
the early hours of the fen 
June 30, Herr Hitler hims finit 


Taking advantage o 
had apparently gained i e 
von Hindenburg to make 
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| ling malcontents in his own 
anid, | hh Sor into the heart of others. 
ate ng, fy Md st e drastic action” against men 
ht oy» i 7 ze intention to rebel had reached 
natica] vs of estern German labour camps 
tl visit i n order to lull the plotters into 
tle by ranget A Here at2 a.m. in the 
eae se ecompanied by some companions 
anie f 


© Goebbels name has so far been 
yok an aeroplane from the Hangelar 


Selve 
Dany of 
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; Bonn and, flew to Munich, the 
'ToOpers The operations were simple 
content Brown House, headquarters of 
nuibreak was surrounded and occupied by the 
volution Ernst Roehm, with most of 
> Papen Pe ad Chief Group leader=—1 [eines and 
‘val at J thuber, Group leader Schmidt and others 
affray e the’ numerous arrests made. 
yhen an Ee action was taken in other parts of 
le wid NE notably in Berlin and Bremen. At the 
his D ha Jace Group leader Ernst, leader of the 
ution of gaer piace souy SART 
iin Siorm Troops, was arrested. In Berlin 
of June Jel the raids were conducted mainly by, the 
Notwith: ote Police Detachment Hermann Goering” 
Marburg f wear light green-grey uniforms, and steel 
spread: fats which look very similar except at close 
mouth, lo the Reichswehr uniform. Probably 
serion; more than a mere accidental coincidence. 
bmittel fi palatial residence of the Storm Troops Chief 
advance Juti the G. H, Q. of the Brown Army, and 
ongralt- t of the Obergruppe ITT, Group Leader 
on the [MS regional command, were among the places 
> former anded by the police, occupied and searched, 
agai H u von Schleicher was sought out at 
directo! at Neu-Babelshere and shot 
rie ò As 5 
woate | 
re qv leaders mentioned as 
matter have been disposed of 
casualty lists include 
between ]kenant asser, the one time chief 
Cabinet Ji Eremi i Fuehrer, Herr yon Kahr who 
hel 3 Rete frustrated the beer-hall 
here Beret the Catholie Action 
E an Father Muhler, Herr 
von Be of Herr yon Papen, 
Ako E the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Ustody ‘Neat of others „have been 
well às op o UShout the Reich. Their 
d A Berlin -Y who are dead have 
onai ordon. Correspondent opines that 
this allan Bo against individuals were 
Wer plots Herr Hitler’s explanation 
ie “em to. Against the Government 
I 9e untrue, 
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led table to the Government, 
“tite group ostile intrigues among 
OE ly Conn Two of these groups 
derg gp ected. These groups were : 
Stu rmableitungen’ among 

; mom; (2) General .Kurt 
itler’s predecessor at the 
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Chancellery and reputed ‘strong man’ of Germany 
having been associated with General G troener from 
the time of the Spartacist revolt, and his friends ; 
and (3) Herr yon Bose and his friends of Herr 
von Papen’s circle were leaders of this group 
but acted without his knowledge and was 
connected with Roman Catholic clericals. 

The Schleicher group, it is said, got in touch 
with the Storm ‘Troops group through Gregor 
Strasser, Ernst and others, Considering the 
overtures Strasser made to von Schleicher when 


the latter was Chancellor for a pact between 
them, this story of Strasser acting as liaison 
man does not seem improbable, But what is 


not very plausible is the fact that the official story 
assumes a plot in which radicals and reactionaries 
are seen to be acting in concert for a common end. 
For instance, Gregor Strasser had definite Socialistic 
leanings and after his virtual expulsion from 
the party he sought consolation in the company 
of his brother who is an out-and-out Socialist 3 
Heines’ political ideas were not different from those 
of Strasser. On the other hand, Schleicher and 
Rochm embodied in themselves some of the 
outstanding traditions of the Junkers. ; 

The explanation offered is that the Roehm 
group, vain of unrestricted power, spoilt by the 
sudden turn of fortune and afraid lest they be 
deprived of their freedom to indulge in utmost 
licence, had resolved to get rid of certain members 
of the regime and regain their former influence 
over the Fuchrer which had been waning since 
Herr Hitler’s assumption of office. The motive 
for the “second revolution” at which they aimed 


was not the dethronement of the Osaf but the 
replacement of the other members of the 
Government with men more after their 
heart. The “Shadow Cabinet” list mentioned 


General yon Schleicher and General Roehm. 


The Paris cerrespondent of the Daily Herald 
reasons differently. He says General von 
Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Special Disarmament Commis- 
sioner, who recently visited. the French capital, 
promised M. Barthou that if France would agree 
to the German disarmament proposals of 
April 16, Herr Hitler would disband the auxi- 
liary forces. 

The correspondent further asserts that the 
news of the Paris parleys leaked out in Berlin 
and the Strom Troop leaders decided to resist 


. disbandment. And upon the information supplied 


by the secret police, Hitler and Goering 
forestalled the saboteurs. 


It may be both reasons weighed with thi 
would-be insurrectionists, but that there 
a definitely revolutionary _ back-ground 
taken as established. Mid-summer night s 
of Dr. Goebbels and Edmund Heines 
quoted give an insight into the i 
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“Our leaders maybe dead, but our work for Reichswehr, 12,000 of Gener 
the second revolution goes on. Ernst. and the Police, and 20,000, of his 
eommanders who ‘have been shot, understood the (Schutzstaffel). The Stahlhel 
ideals of the Storm. Troops. Those who remain will . continue, as he ae ue 
do not. Herr Hitler has become the tool of their chief, on Jane 39 ed Her 
reaction and of the industrialists who desire t0 in any emergency must om their 
erush the workers. factor. It is easy to` see that H ba 
This means that Hilter is.more unsafe than have greater difficulty than before S Hit 

before. It is said that about a third of 3,000,000 middle course which is’ now the 
Storm Troops have definitely Communist tendencies, can follow, though if he decided on Dre 
and that their weeding out from the force has away from the Right and making fi Dreaki 
begun in earnest, that the “purge” of June 30 the’ Left Wing he could do so even nos AN will 
and the subsequent days isonly the beginning the days go on, he will- follow a more: a i 
of the wholesale “clean-up” which will involve lonely course. UNE miy 
as many as 50 per cent of: the total. number. However, for sometime at least these 
Further, care will be taken that these men may not likelihood: of the regime crumbling. MGR 
set up new organizations of their own, The claim, pricked bubble of. latent revolution the we 
therefore, that the recent coup has.strengthened ruling _ chiefs at Wilhelmstrasse sive ae 
the hands of Herr Hitler would seem to be impression of strength. Perhaps the party So 
idle. He has tried to. .reckon -with extreme which has done away with notorious "cH 
elements both of the, Right and of the Left. (it is now openly declared by Nazis that man | it 
His treatment of von Papen leaves no doubt among them were and are criminals) will nis 
about that. That he could not go. further in Herr Hitler in the eyes of that section of the | 
dealing with von Papen and other reactionary German populace which aspires after a strong | 
elements is due to the fact that he had torely orderly, nationalistic government. z 
and will continue to rely on the support of the Yet, the Government's power would seem ti} 
Reichswehr. Now this support, so long as the rest not so much on any positive sanctions ® f 
present President is alive, will depend upon his on certain negative factors. Even so any 
DCUMIESCOTLCG his sympathies are definitely with imminent danger to the present regime must be 
von Papen for whose safety he has made the discounted. Not only the Left Wing parti 
3 Reichswehr responsible. but all opposition was broken last year and the | 
In addition | to Herr von Papen, Hitler will Socialist groups are in disarray, leaderless, despon | 
ea ee i ott two stormy petrels at dents and, perhaps, still a divided house. y ie 
s side, namely, Drs. Goebbels and Rosenberg, the new elements thrown up by, the Brown m 
editors of Der Angriff and Voelkischer Beobachter and the Steel Helmets organization will put heart, 
respectively. Boih are “radical” in their views. into a demoralized population remair 
Der Augrif is generally full of slogans culled But here still in the restricted cire 
from the books of the much-maligned Bolshevists discharged men. the diversity of, Soci 
and it proclaims itself a newspaper. “for the Wee Ror Aea heterogeneity. 
oppressed against the exploiter.” Also Dr. - we J t “the renewal and inte 
Goebbels is by no means unambitious- h E can hope to see the renewa tionaries andl 
submits to Hitler’s leadership beca iy sae aye), of that struggle between the rea the . bourgent 
he has -been late on the cone E i seges zovohutionarics, 2. yee betw ta 
dwell in “private upon his Soni ae oves to on the one hand .and the pe ae 
opposed to Hitler's Atis cialistic ideas as | class Fascist elements and the 5004 
he indirectly helped the Berlin pons In 1930, i r 
rebel against the Osaf. Storm Troops to “surprising nor even unprece®at 
err Hitlers s ae ; 2 
= Strong, if not ae power, then. is not at all | tent underground which w 
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L seem | Her Hitler, President von Hindenburg, Nazi Leaders at the German Folk-culture 
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VARTA isan important and progress- 
Europe. Bot h _economically and 
umes à ròle far more significant 
d merely on consideration of 


ant population would probably — suggest. 
vl Oh eae 


kia d ies in- Europe. On the collapse 
Empire, no less than four- 
z strial resources fell to the new State 
Glorakia. Since then industrial development 
é pace with modern technical progress. 
m industri many of them, are built 
is of wider markets than the present home 
view of this and the policy of tariffs and 
strictions raised by various neighbouring 
1 once formed home markets to present 
kian industries, the latter lave since the 
devoting’ added attention to more distant 
win an important one among them. 
significant trade between India 
. Czecho-Slovakia is an important 
um produc The extent of the 
tt of Indian goods by Czecho-Slovakia is generally 
wcll realized in India, owing to the imports 
through foreign ports and the statistics 
railable not giving the real situation. At 
trade between the two countries shows a 
averse balanee to Czecho-Slovakia. In fact. 
aes with which Czecho-Slovakia has 
leh aaa vene ode balance, India 
attention in Indi ae Be should receive 
alana ano la, in view of the general 
arate meats uce the adverse trade balance 

s to the practical possible limit; so 
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to the advanced state of 
San various branches and 
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E, A AND CZECHS OVAK OPEN G OF THE INDIA 
SOCIETY IN PRAGUE 


(From an Indian Correspondent in Prague} 


educational centres in Europe. Czecho-Slovakia 
possesses some of the lest known watering stations 
and health resorts in Europe. It is a country that 
should prove of interest to students, publie men, and 
visitors from .India. There is considerable interest 
in Indian affairs in Czecho-Slovakia and much valuable 
work for the development of this has heen done 
by, several vists 
Winterni a Losny, and Pertold. Visits of useful 
nature in recent period from India have also contri- 
buted to this. It would probably be not incorrect 
to say that more is known of India in Czecho-Slovakia 
than of the latter in India. It is valuable to have 
knowledge about Czecho-Slovakia extended in India as 
it would be helpful for India’s own development. 

An important and useful step in bringing the two 
countries closer to each other and promoting cultural 
and direct commercial “relations between the two was 
taken recently by the opening in Prague of the India 
Society under the auspices of the Oriental Institute 
in Prague. The inauguration ceremony took place in 
the main hall of the palatial headquarters of the 
Oriental Institute before a large gathering composed 
of professors, business men, and others representing 
various professions. A number of Indians were also 
present, including Subhas Chandra Bose, and Erulkar, 
the representative of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
in London. Proceedings were formally opened by the 
President of the Oriental Institute, Minister Hottowetz, 
whe welcomed the idea of the Society and expressed 
the hope of the Society realizing its purpose. Minister 
Hottowetz was followed by the Chairman of the new 
Society, the distinguished Indologist and great friend 
and good-wisher of India, Professor Dr. Lesny, who 
in a lengthy speech, elaborated the aims of the 
Society, emphasized its importance, and declared that 
its success depended greatly on the interest taken in 
the Society and furthering of its aims in both lands. 
He assured keen interest from this side. As the 
main tasks of the Society. Professor Lesny stated, 
spreading information of value, extending useful 
contacts, promoting visits of value, and attending to 
the requirements of students, visitors and business men. 
Professor Lesny referred ‘to the work of the Society 
being supported by a regular supply of Indian papers. 
periodicals and other publications, which he declared 
would be kept at public disposal and put to wide 
use. It is to be hoped that Indian papers and 
periodicals will support the valuable work undertaken 
by the Society, at a time when there is much reference 
in India to extending of interest in India abroad, by 
supplying regularly copies of their publications to the 
India Society in Prague. Copies are to be addressed 
to: The India Society, C.O. Professor Dr. Lesny, 
Philosoficka’. Fakulta ; Smetanova nam 12. Prague [, 
@zecho-Slovakia. On behalf of India, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who. on the occasion _ of a previous visit of his 
to Prague, had pointedly raised the issue of opening 
of a Society such as now formed, and Brulkar, the 
experienced: representative of {dian trade interests in 
Europe, spoke, expressing appreciation of _ the 
founding of the Society, recording estimation of he 
friendly spirit in this country for India, underlining — 
the value of the Society, and assuring that | ie 
opinion would not be wanting to lend it all po 
support. It is to be trusted that response from Ind 
Wil well justify the last sentiment expressed by ‘the 
Indian representatives. ia 

Prague, 16th June, 1934. Ni 
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By PROF. S. K. MITRA, D. Se. 


HE importance of a scientific EN Be 
judged by its applications. lhe app ean w 
might either be in the realm of pure science 

where the newly discovered truth opens up, äs 
it were, new vistas of investigation leading o 
unknown and unexplored regions, or It might e 
in the realm of the so-called applied sciences 
where the discovery is directed to the service ol 
mankind for enhancing the amenities of every- 
day life. Judged from either standpoint the 
scientific discoveries of Madame Curie stand very 
high indeed. Her discovery of the radio-active 
elements, Radium and Polonium, towards the 
end of the last century created what is 
justly described as a sensation not only in the 
scientific circle but also amongst the general 
public, 


Madame Curie in the Laboratory 
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of radiations which are classified 
as alpha-, beta-, and gamma-rays $ 
first two are electrically ch Sy 


the positively charged nuclei 
atoms and the negatively charged 
y d 


a Aay unlike the xrays. The atomic 
ave vast stores of energy, so much ¢ 
Da . . pe So t 4 
decrease in radiating power and consequent 
of mass of a particle of radium an 
continnal emission of energy become aippreciahf 
only after hnndreds of years, : 
The particles which are shot forth from railing i 
, tremendous _Velocity—nearly One-tenth | amt wel 
of that of light (velocity of light is 186,000 mie | ame ev 
per second). The high speed and the extremely |’ plac 
small dimensions of the alpha particles have ber u om 
of inestimable value in the experimental stuly o Be i i 
the constitution of the atoms. An alpha partide, Dive wl 
shot through matter might come close to a} ser arre 
atomic nucleus and undergo deviation from it} «ilies an 
straight course in much the same way asaj guns 
comet coming from afar is deviated by th] On the 
gravitational field of the sun when it approaches fis out 
the latter, (There is a difference; in the case ifisi reve 
the atomic nucleus and alpha particle the fon Bankok 
is of electrical origin and is one of re USO e 
in the case of the sun and the comet itis hitene 
gravitational origin and is one of attraction] brevarnin 
These deviations give valuable informauon U Br noon 
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of some other element. 
to recount here all that ha Hoc 
achieve in the field of atomic physit® 
help of the radiations from rot 
suffice it to say that but for aa 
radium our progress in the know ed 
physics would have been retart 
half a century. 2 i 
The practical application > 
treatment of the fell disease ane 3 
The growth of the malignant s of ra 
checked by the’ gamma-radiationt a ion of 
suffering humanity—at la dame jure a 
a deep debt of gratitude to * a eherwwise int 
discovery of a remedy of an 0™ 
and deadly disease. 
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these, the | gn Me at special edition with the follow- 
Particles — gfe jjs smut > 
helin jue eae FB as 
electron: volution has, at last roken out in our 
OF Dire | perhaps that Is inaccurate since we believe 
Ue nehi v jg still on the Throne : but surprising 
> that the have to be recorded. Che trouble st irted 
aent lox o'clock this morning, but only the people 
e to ih j town were for some time aware of any- 
3 the operations were carried out 


unusual, as c 
-by most of the Army and Naval units of 


Machine guns, tanks and other equip 
j out on the e and as the 
ni] e anced certain units were despatched to 
(000 mils] Arest high Princes of the Royal Blood 
extremly | loher high Army officials, who were surprised 
have hen wl told to accompany the revolutionists to the 
L study of mone Hall of Ananta Samagom, near Dusit 
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se to aj mfr arrest, the grounds being well guarded by 
from it | hiers and marines in full field outfits and carry- 
way asa] gms with fixed bayonets.” p 
l by W M the same day the Bangkok Daily Mail 
ppro "mt with the first real account of the 
e case Me revolution in the following words : 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SIAM 


By LANKA SUNDARAM, m.a, vh.p. (Lond.) 
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employees co-operate in preserving law and order 
so as to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. His Royal 
Highness, in recognizing the new Provisional 
Government, also requests all Government Depart- 
ments fo continue to function as usual without 
interruption. 

At the same time a Communiyue addressed to 
His Majesty the King at Hua Hin was made 
public in which His Majesty was requested to 
return to the Capital and assume the Throne 
under a limited monarchical form of Government 
approved by the People’s Party. 

It was stipulated in this Communique that if 
His Majesty objects or refuses to comply with 
this request, the People’s Party would immediately 
announce the election of one of th: me: bers of 
the Royal Family to the Throne. 

The Official Communique is signed by Phya 
Bahol Bola-bayuha Sena, Phya Song Suradej and 
Phya Riddhi Aganaya, all officers in the Army 
or Navy. . 


Yen S 
Army Officers carrying the Constitution Document 


Phya Sena Songkram, General Officer Command- 
ine, the First Army Corps, is said to have resisted 
the leaders of the coup and is reported to have 
been shot and critically wounded at his home in 
the early hours of today. He was taken to 
Chulalongkorn Hospital. A police guard in the 
compound ofi the Palace of H. R. H. Prince 
Paribatra of Nagor Svarga is also reported to have 
been shot when he resisted the armed force that 
came to take His Royal Highness into custody. 
Besides these two incidents, no other casualties 
occurred as far as could be learned. 

Except for scattering crowds in the neighbour- 
hood of the Throne Hall and the Grand Palace, 
there was not the slightest sign of excitement in 
the city this morning or this afternoon. Police 
were on duty as usual, Courts functioned, mail 
collections and deliveries were carried-out as usual. 
It was reported that early this morning telephone 
wires at various Government Departments and at 
some Official residences were cut, but if they were, 
somebody had made rapid Hepi by ten o'clock. 
Tt was also reported that the land telegraph system 
had been destroyed but the Post and Telegraph 
Department was accepting both domestic and 
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p Phe: i letely by surprise by the 
RUA z ae, ra diograms as usual this l zA A `y the cou ii g. e 
toreigo f telegrams and radiog m ef, pas nearly everybody oe Mothin, 4 
+s o, a . tho canr: ‘elebr: $ ast — = ne ince m 
i Boe ain crowds gathered this Moming at n Rne a $ Ane Rae aul Uk 
Sh Sate e Throne Hall, where the smg an ature had died 
‘ roads leading to the Throne 7 : $ S onil n i i y 
; members of the Royal Family were under N a an eo Beto ction 
RR Sn AN by sailors with fixec z S G Iy any 
The roads were guarded by s i countries represented here the 


| bayonets and none but Army or Navy cars perti noeneen of ane RI E lor had been > 
] officers or men were admitted closer than two 01 SOLE MOR TOraT OH Aiden Sunce” the iy 
three blocks to the imposing white palace in w hich Dal O Te Gon ents rene 
1 2 a rama was taking place. a R o o Aen era log 
| a national drama was tak oy diplomatic circles as a ‘purely ook 


AY AS ‘lomestic 
of internal polities. esti 


On the following day the samc 

) 2 is Gay the same paper is 
the following details : k Dublistl 
His Majesty the King at 10-30 O'clock thi 
morning signified by radio from Hua Hin tha 1 
he was fully prepared to accept the wishes of the | 
People's Party, which acquired control of the 


a i ME aaa Government yesterday morning by a neat ani | 
“ CS ey almost bloodless military conp. ; 
a pe EE I At the suggestion of Luang Suba Jalasaya 


Acting Commander of the H. M.S, Suthadaya, | 

the vessel sent to Hua Hin by the Provisional | 

Government, it was decided ‘that His Majesty fosar. I 

Renee should return to the Capital on a special railway Jens to be 

; s : train rather than by water as the accommodations Pinks of th 

Hep e aa feet MLE Ee on the Navy vessel are not suitable for the J: Blitor o 
mma : 3 Nation’s Ruler. | Nothing i 
The Provisional Government here accepted this fall’ We 


DPSS LO DELO RES 


The Siamese Air Force which is being formed suggestion immediately and before noon today a JEt, the 
at the Min Don Aerodrome special train was on its way to the seaside resol} Whit was 
7 to bring His Majesty back to the Capital. leat by 
Now and thena truckload of uniformed men, The hour of the arrival in Bangkok of the Hti wh 
with a machine guu mounted, would appear from special train bearing His Majesty was, howevt f= tiking 
within the compound of the Throne Hall and as being kept secret in order to insure the safety “ate the u 
they passed the crowds outside loud cheers arose, of the Ruler. The Provisional (Government yiio redi 
| which the soldiers returned vociferously. There announced : q today | I 
í was no hysteria ; no bad feeling anywhere evident. ‘Despite wild rumours of yesterday and Ay J. have 
Foreigners who were curious to find out what it is now authoritatively established that H. Hi St int 
was gomg on were politely told that they could Prince Purachatra of Hambaeng Bejra is m fys f Toron 
not enter the Throne Hall, but that was all. Hin and all return to the Capital with ge i loy: 
According to widely circulated reports, H. R. H. i late this aftenioot y 


Prince Paribatra of Nagor 


Svarga was the firs 
member of the Royal Family f Gs 


ii ly 
second radiogram 0 
to be placed under Brovisionale(Govenment aaa 


stated not only 


custody of other ` members of the fami j i he People’ jn ti 
h SKETE S : : family and of that he accepted the wishes of th sonsideriDg 
rà tbe pape General of Local and Provincial POT aes med for a long timè Bere a i 
a ee satya the institution of a‘ limited MODERA 
mana Bardes nee oe chat H. R. H. found it impossible heretofore to Te 
3 fra ambaeny Bejra, Minister is line. He was returning T 
Safe ma premmierce and Communications, had escaped Soe oh Hane for the nation’s tu ie 
a y nas ae the moming it was learned and peace under the new forms vA 
Es “Ace A 5 oyal Hi O35 Ws y j: xs ve arty, 
ara to at the Throne Hall. 4 Ensas among elei by the People’ i present in 
; wo manifestoes were issued, appar SENS EE : ily Meil was of the 
leaders of the movement, but wit ee by the The Editor ot ee Dae members ofi 
ture of any sort. The first of these pital ene the Throne Hall, wi g ne 
of wrongs said to h ec adist 


tou 
4 a ae the momentom. pes 0 
ave been committed to His Siamese Press, when t the, wish 


Majesty th i : ‘nes willinoness to accept ‘el 
` Barik EA by members of the Royal eats ae received. a te 

“now afoot was not omi gar a the movement A officer read the radiogram i ad fin and i 
but to put up a form of limite e present reign with emotion and as soon âsi dozen 


rehy 5 È 5 n 
would be ‘a Government by t q monarchy which words: ‘The King Accepts Ha ni ht 


’ i people £6 7 5 triumphat 
tha? menea i S ES “ny dadai Sames mero shouted a malor hae 
5 Sami ey T so 
onder custody ‘in the hands of the ie pow outside took up the cry ae ded avenue 3 
that warning was thereby given , an like wild fire down the eer W 


raised i me forces of the Grand Palace and cheer sd ciyilians, 
eoparadize the position of n the throngs of soldiers ‘Forel. 
Royal Family. ; the members of the dhe oe thousand differen 
The foreign diplomatic corps w reports this morning 28 ™ 
= : ps was taken com- Government intends to do, an< 
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lock this f 
Hin thar | 
es of the | 
| of the | 
leat and | 


|, Col. Phya Bahol Bola-bayuha Sena, Commander-in-chief. 2. Phya Manopakarma Nitidhada, 
` President of the State Council, virtual dictator, ex-Minister of Justice and Finance. 
3, Luang Sindhu Songkram, Royal Siamese Navy, who took a prominent part 
in the Revolution. 4. Luang Subha Jalasaya who commanded a gunboat 


Jalasayana and coveyed the revolution group’s message to the King at Hua Hin 
ibhoday, Palace and brought back the Royal acceptance 


rovisional | 


Majesty fosar. ‘The best answer to all these rumours A press table was set up in a corner of the 
l railway Jens tobe contained in the words of one of the lower floor of the Throne Hall and newspaper 
nodations fakr of the movement who was questioned by representatives were politely received. Only one 
for the JeBlitor of The Daily Marl. or two were able to see the executive of the 
_ | wihing is settled’: he said, ‘nothing can _ be Provisional Government, and these only on special 
pled this Jal” We are now waiting to confer with His business regarding censorship, but the others were 
i today a flisty, the King! given what definite news was available. The 
de reson | What was yesterday a rather mystifying military Editor of the Daily Meu seemed to be the only 
i anu re Hes today clearly defined as a move- Westerner present „but he was extended every 
howe hal lich both civilians’ and military men courtesy by both minor «and major officials of the 
safely | alte iy Cot the express purpose of which is Provisional Government. i 

vernmint [iy coun bry behind His Majesty the King ‘We would like to tell you more, one of these 
i ihe ie the power of certain members officials said to the writer, “but at the present 

nd today Ji tg fees Family who are believed time it is not _ deemed wise to do so. We are i 

ave been conducting themselves in making every effort to keep peace and order and i 


he ena of the country, Everywhere thus far have been entirely successful. Whatever 4 
tall was i : 


His faite loyalty ¢ _ evident this sentiment of the rumours may sa y, we have nothing definite 3 

MBI orori wee His Majesty the King. And yet to announce regarding the details of the new È 

was spoken in the presence of this form of Government proposed, nor can we yet 

hee the alleged shortcomings of any state our plans regarding certain members of the = 
Family. The Princes who Royal Family who are now in custody. I may 


Y are beine tr A JEL oo i tl a fo dere wit A 
treated with every respect only say that whatever is done will be done wit. x 
z 5 very respect Iy sa} al : 4 
01 e as comfortable as ADE on liberality and without hysteria. We have no 
a t e Throne Ħall. 1t was pointed desire to tear down anything or to destroy any- 
hy or ae the Provisional Government thing—only to institute a better Government under 
ag Wines of the Throne Hall for its His Majesty the King.’ 
‘hose eee Tespect for His Majesty And he reported again : 


ne Is on the upper 3 ‘We are waiting now for our king.” 
aes pper floor. oiee : re Vae 
aa bay uha, the military executive It was authoritatively learned that there was an 


Overnment, i rhi ; important conference last night at which leading 
ably Men are ‘initaa eee (an einen officials and others were present, in- 
nd fre, OD the lower O O Ano cluding some of the members of the Royal Family. s 
rom there directed the work of Reports of this conference were broadcast last 
rder throughout the Kinedom night over the radio. But it was made clear 
lement ‘unning again, of restrain- today after the news of His Majesty’s acceptance 
boisren of the new ee aaah of the wishes communicated to Him by the 
a spews in their enthusiasm. He Provisional Government, that all decisions woul 
TS said that he has not slept be cancelled or deferred until after His Majest; 
38 the table in an unending arrival today or tomorrow. oe 
k bi Officials needing special The Throne Hall itself presented ita 
‘i an Mavy officers with reports, aspect, with machine guns mounted 
: Newspaper representa- windows of the upper floor and with sol 
Chao Kh Wihan oaea sailors with fixed bayonets cro i 
frivolo un received all callers in front. Around the roa 
harg S Ones had been sified stationed armoured tanks and 1 


& underlings, and military guard was continued 


More than two m leading to the T A 
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Decir amits were 
with special business and special ere have 
permitted to enter the general M o ee 
ever, were politely conveyed by pu Gace 

"aye ‘ks belied their fixed bayonets. 
and jovial remarks beliec tt OTe atk. 
ae tast night the Provisional Gov emm aa 
through the Foreign Office. issued a SA ine 
all forcien Legations and oon ute E me 
P ta E trictly adhered to = 
at: ‘erties would be strictly at 
that all treaties wo Ya Ka TIE and 


Oilchange ancl that every Cher er bloodshed 
would be made to prevent any kurthe ‘itizens or 
or any loss of property to private citizens 


wign residents. ee Riper 
ee TA issued at the Throne Hall aS 
stated that at a meeting held at + p.m. es i aday 
heads of all Anite ingal apesi io the following 

rovisions of the People’s Party: $ 3 
e were asked to continue their mors 
as usual in all departments where ordinary Bais 
were being carried on. All matters that young 
ordinarily require the perusal of the King must b 
submitted to the leaders of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. All matters about which there might be 
any doubt should likewise be submitted to the 
Provisional Government leaders. 
‘Notification is hereby given to all 


government 
under 


circles that the coun ry is temporarily 

military control and all officials in Government 
service are asked to continue to serve in their 
respective capacities just as though nothing had 
occurred’, the statement declared. Tt was signed 


by Ministers or Under-Secretaries of all Depart- 


ments. 

I have heen obliged to quote extremely from 
these two papers in order to faithfully and 
correctly record whai actually took place at the 
time when Siamese revolution became a settled 
faci with amazing speed and drama. Since this 
first revolution there were two other developments 
which haye thoroughly reshaped the national 
polity of Siam during the past two years. A 
second revolution in the constitutional develop- 
ment of Siam was witnessed during my sojurn 
in that country in June 1933, perhaps to mark 
the first anniversary of an earlier coup Weta. 
Early this year there was again another “breeze” 
in the shape of administrative and military 
readjustments. These three events supply us 
with the „delimitation of Siamese politics within 
our own time. It 


was after this third attempt 
on the part of the people of Saim to work out 
a modern constitution 


oder that His Majesty King 
Prajadhipok and Queen Rambhai Barni left the 
country on a European tour for purposes of 
health. The country may now be said to be 
obtaining a progressive stable Government for 
an all-round and extended development in its 
moe x economy. ‘A sort of constitutional 
imited monarchy is the only description which 
S ia to this State in the Orient. 
in order to appreciate full re c 
developments Witnessed — by ae See 
following facts must be remembered. 7 ag 
Siam from times immemorial was 
to the traditional absolute monarcl 
Asiatic type. The King was 
all that is good and benefice 
_ He was the repository 


accustomed 
hy of the 
the Symposium of 


nencent in the nation, 
of justice and benevolence. 


iytnes of a 
i- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Res oe Haridwar 


His person was 
to him absolute ungrudgine 
fulfilment of their civie virtues 
Roman Empire of the early 
not enjoy the rights 
modern Siamese king 
was above law. 
the intercessor. 


sacrosanct, The peop) 
Ole yyy, 
Obedience, ae 
x dy 4 
“ven 


Middle 


province and previgy. 
A homie anl 
nation. In faet, prir 
SEa el, 
Prajadhipok was Sian, anf 
Si: King Prajadhipok, and in this he waso Royal 
Siam Iing J il j 
following the precedents set up by fg fst im 
predecessors. $ 
In the previous article we have seen that th 
agricultural ceonomy of Siam did not give th 
vast proportion of her people any adequwi 
opportunity for self-expression and civil mi 
political freedom, Pastoral life cannot be i 
tionalized in a political sense in any part ofu a 
zi espect of races and colon pi rgd to 
world, and without respec a o 
An amalgam of races, Aryan ant Moneo aie g 
cannot be expected to foster progressivi w ‘ 
T . slightest doubt that the wi] 
There is not the slightest dé seen ist 
majority of the Siamese | oe Stel being feminad | 
saa alee ‘ooressive ideas. > pi A as 
Mesponsive to progressive inated by tele imper S 
ite ae the abe was dominated by My puper Si 
4 Sate pa o; : ‘aous C i 
Royal family and its De Oe 
laws in Siam must be Se i itse 
an all-powerful court AE feral andie, 
a vast congregation of cola See "visitor th 
a surprising fact for an Inc i ne of the alte) 
to the revolution every depart the lowest Wi ople 
tration was fully manned irom can, witha cerit Mion. to 
highest places by persons W 10 ee plood relate 


nment í 
z a revi 


* mee their D 
amount of exactitude, ua th it 
ship to the Royal m y reserve! to men 
originally a title exclusively ihe 


though at 
hig nest 


even 


of the Royal blood, ino 


moment it is more or 


Š aant lay Pa 
available even to importam Phys were 
the administration, and (W40 © days 


A j -revolution 
found during the pre-rev 


: jaldom. 2 
in the Jower ranks of oficia 30-3 provi? 


cial statement for the val wances and 
made as regards the a or aries to 
princes and other aa apart 
of six lakhs of rupees 90) nents 2 
and other hereditary, one higher © 
most of the members m 17 upg th 
There is not the slightest ted bY th 
tion Siam was Konna compet 
Royal Blood. Ability eat in the Sta 
the criteria. for employme ortunity: 


Siam was denied the onna 
together, towards educa ra 
of Government, and as. : the 


ce ice 323 
employment in tben fully b 
5 w Deh 
The peop F A religious 


yas the key-note of Siamese 
There was very little local 

t4 j m + . 
Y: affairs of the State. The wheels 


the a xd joyfully in its 

ple Votel monarchy moved joyfully are 
CC, ag moll ding. There could never have 
the Tf erin for a critical attitude on the 
eS di towards the Government and 


was such an attitude until 


June 19382 ushered 
principles! ew regime of things. 
INCI les A 2 ae | 
democrate truth to say that the 


Olving 4 a revolution of the 

historie Jane was more or less 

Storia JE i : once IRE 

CL preroga. Japle a by a group of party leaders, high 
gered y 5 


Homie anj 2! 


a) pee he army and the navy. 
‘ i officials and t h ) 
laci, prior nment 


evolution against the absolute authority 
e : 


Siam, ani val oligarchy. Even the lopping off of 
Was onl je in 1905, besides other territories by 
bhy Ti ns, could not wake up popular 
n that feee national conscience. A conned a 
t aive th fret court paved the way for a gradua 


san of extra-territoriality in Siam in which the 
tne of advantage was with the foreign 
Mins, In the development of foreign jurisdic- 
nin Siam, the people surrendered their rights 
nl to the operation of Municipal laws 


adequat | 
civil ant) 
he institu: 
part of the 
nl colour, f E 


Mongolin f! regulations obtaining in the King- 
sive ilee Article IT of the British Treaty 
the wi} ian as follows: “Disputes arising 


ven tatty" British and Siamese subjects shall be 
uch bengyainel by the consul in conjunction with 
edl by the amper Siamese officers ; and criminal offences 
Marmas nt punished, in the case of English offenders 
ie lay, ae Consul according to the English Law.” 
iag m a ‘ions were enjoined in the treaties 
cs, Tihs on the one hand and the U. S. A. 
ot Filth. the other. ‘These laws continued to 
he ain ae nearly seventy years, simply because 
H/o tg eae auy were unable with 
oy e fel E sovercieni 
Sin Sere and-maid of ereign 

l strengthen tec, nation was entirely 
“lling aa en. the hands of its monarchs 
‘pula ‘sity of the State. 


lar. noy: 
; politi ae . C . 
ii recent cal e Reation in Siam is a 
a Ate. 


Even today it cannot 
+ entire nation is poled con- 
„The aftermath of the 
ìt remembered that Siam 
Allied and Associated 
self. canes a certain wave of the 
a es all over Asia. What 
ses the past twenty years 
tine a „our country the 
vist forein acrelgn rule. In Siam 
Daio Jog," Intrusion and coercion. 
Meg Shed Nat extra-territoriality was 
Was after that event 
uk ae the necessity for an 
b, The regnity, The process 
feet Strod Story is simple. 
as ce across the Siamese 
Pre-Revolution days. This 


0 into 


Monge fe] 
steady, 


TH Ibiyi Peho Khana QNaalid 4 OBdnAaMind eGangotri 


high and keen officer of State wanted to bring 
about a sort of Siamese communist polity to 
prevail in the country. His imagination was 


fired by the Russian 


experiment. He wanted 
to have 


a full grip upon the agricultural economy 


and community-organization of the country, 
which was dominated, in tin and rubber in 


particular, by foreign capital. A 
organization of peasant councils was organized 
and Luang was within an ace of success before 
the Revolution broke out two years ago. King 
Prajadhipok realized that menace of communism 
spreading under the leadership of Luang Pradit 
and with considerable dexterity sent him to 
Paris on a pension, to remain a permanent 
exile abroad. yen as late as 1933, I observed 
numerous prosecutions against communists and 
ex-communists filling the records of Siamese 
courts. ‘This genuine people’s movement, if ever 
any peoples movement existed in Siam, was 
thus nipped in the bud. But foreign-retiurned 
Siamese leaders imbued with ideas of democracy 
stepped into the breach, and the Revolution of 
1932 was brought about with the rapidity of a 
lightning. They were unable to appreciate the 
perpetuation of Royal prerogative and mis- 
government in Siam, and wanted to see that 
the constitution of the State was modelled on 
modern lines. 


The following indictment of Royal absolutism 
and mis-government in Siam, as contained in 
a manifesto of the People’s Party on the day 
of the revolution, is an illuminating document : 

“Ever since ascending the throne the King has 
ruled as an absolute monarch and has bestowed 
all the important government positions on His 
relatives and to favourites who are unqualified for 
their positions. : N 

“Ever since the beginning of the King’s reign 
the public has expected fair play from the Govern- 
ment, but everything came out quite the contrary, 
The king ruled with an absolute sway without 
heeding the wishes of the people who had no 
chance to voice their plight. The favourites were 
left to do as they wished in their own aristocratic 
ways, satisfying their greed and desires, accepting 
bribes in construction undertakings, profiting from 
the recent rise in pound sterling and spending 
lavishly from the country’s funds. — 

“The favourites exceeded their power and 
usurped the rights of the people, forced them 
into humility, prevented them from getting facts 
about their country’s condition, and prevented 
them from getting proper education so that they 
would be in ignorance of what. was going on 
behind the scenes. These favourites played for 
their own aims, cast everything else to the winds 
and left the country in turmoil which accounts 
for the incurable depression. 


“This unaccountable depression 


nation-wide 


which has 


descended upon the people the Ruler found it ig 


difficult to control because He did not rule for 
the people, as is the case in other cou 
The government has treated the people e 
They were treated as animals, not as human 
beings. All taxes were collected for the pocket 
of those in power, which no other country has 
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ever done, except Russia when ruled by the 
Czar and Germany under the Kaiser, and both 
dethroned their rulers because of these same 


selfish aims. 

“The Government 
would do its best to 
but the statements to 


made the people- believe it 
cure, the present situation, 
this effect were untrue. 
The people were not allowed a voice in affiurs 
Þecause they. the people, were regarded as fools 
and incapable of thinking for themselves. 


“And what made the people fools? They 
were prevented from getting better education, 


government affairs, especially 


better knowledge of ' ; l 
that were being carried out in 


the evil designs 
vovernment offices. 
“Te must be 
Delongs to the people, 
lavourites, as a place for 
own desires. j 
“Remember that our ancestors gained freedom 
for us and therefore the country musi be 
governed by the people and for the people. 


remembered that this country 
not to selfish royalty and 
ihem to achieve their 


“The Royal families are robbing the people 
of their means of livelihood, filling their own 


pockets and leaving the people to their own 
plight. The farmers have no income from their 
property, retrenchments continue to go on in 


government oflices without pension privileges, 
scholars who leave schools by the hundreds 
every year have no work to do. no helping 


hand is extended to the thousands of unemployed. 
no sympathy is extended to them by the 
government. ‘Those at the heads of the government 
have filled their own purses, some sending 
their gold to foreign countries so that they could 


leave the country hurriedly in case of an 
emergency. ; 
“The people must now know and understand 


their plight, and instal a government of their own 
so they can have a voice in it. The aim is not 
to pull down the present regime but to establish 
some form of limited monarchy. A 
The people have already sent an ultimatum to 
the Ruler and unless He submits to the wishes 


of the people he will reveal himself as a traitor 
to His country and the people will act 
accordingly. 

If the people establish a new government of 


thcir own, the country will be 
present economic plight. The 
set up with the following aims 


(1) The freedom of the country i 
9 y and especially 
he geodon of the peole must be Sorel 
ito, So particularly in regard to economic 
There must be better ini 
) S etter administrati i 
the interesis of the people’s welfare. ay 


Aid must be give 4 
the unemployed, n to the people, especially 


(4) There 5 fi Ieee 
for all ac aS be equal rights and f 


(5) Freedom 


lifted from its 
new rule will be 
and principles : 


air play 


must be wiven to every citizen 


without conflictin i è 
gami g with the four aims above 
3) Wducation ar 4 af 
ia rth ered! d knowledge m ust — be 

Jitizens are invited id i . 
event that has ee het = the important 


taken place here in the i 


e maintenance of 


will be extended 
possible will be 


an Relief 
to all citizens and everything 
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done for the 

by the people 

set up. 

But for one casualty 
and that too accidentally, the Rey 
may be said to -be bloodle SA 
testimony to the miracle which co 4 IS dg 
in the annals of oriental mong d only 
it is without parallel in any 
revolution of June 1933 and the | 
changes do not constitute s 
the march of 


popular 
best, they 


country’s 


welfe 
and ‘for fare 


i * A oy | i 
the People ate f 


near the Ney 


olution of y 


any 

government in Siam 
SONE i 

domestic miami 


AVY 


indicate changes-over ol 


modest. scale, 
_ The present constitution of Siam 
said to be a limited monarchy, 
Government being vested in the hands | 
group of high State officials and leaders of 
Army and the Navy. There isa State Cound 
and a People’s Assembly, and in the constitutis 
document “The People” figured nominally Ne | 
minent. Actually, there is no basis at all forg 
to assume that franchise, political and municipi 
is extended and popular control of state alfectell 
There was a tentative constitution dated th 
27th June, 1932 as signed by King Prajadhipii 
But the Assembly of People’s Representativ 
fully discussed its provisions and a final consti 
tion document was presented to THis Myatt 
on 10th December and received his assent. Me 
following are some of the important pro 
of the December Constitution and l am quo 
from an attested copy supplied to me by ; i) 
Home Department of the Siamese Goyernmll 


Must |p} 
the reins ql 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
of Siam is one and indivis 
ti 


whatever race Or 


The kingdom olig 
tection of Wi 
i l 


The Siamese people of ‘ 
are all equally entitled to the pre 
Constitution. 

The sovereign power em 
nation. The king. who 1s the f 
exercises it in -conformity Wit 
this Constitution. 


` Tur KING. Gih 
Y 


: rino jg sacred i 
The person of the King is ae aith i 


The King shall profess the Bu 
is the Upholder of Religion. he siamese Fortes 
The King is the Head of the > ver D 
The King exercises the leg a 
with the advice and consen® 
the People’s Representative’ sn 
The King exercises the exe 
he puk Council. MNR 

e King exercises | G 
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Key to the Pictures 


Siamese women listening to the 
Royal Proclamation, 


Popular rejoicin gs after the 
Revolution. 
Popular rejoicin gs after the 


Revolution. The crowd cheering 


the king after the constitution 
was signed. 


Popular rejoicing over the Consti- 
tution, in Bangkok. 10th 
December, 1932. 


H. M. S. Suba Jalasaya which 
brought back King Prajadhipòk 
to Bangkok from Hua Hin where 
His Majesty stayed during the 
1932 Revolution. 


H. M. the King giving Darshan 
after signing the Constitution. 


The King and Queen review- 
ing a parade of Scouts during 
the celebration of the Constitu 
tion. 


A group of Siamese Army 
Officers who brought about the 
coup. 


King Prajadhipok signing the 
Constitution declaring Siam to 
be a democratic monarchy. 


The Constitution Document as 
resented to H. M. King 
rajadhipox. 


H. M. the King’s Seal and 
Signature on the Constitution 
Document. 


H. E. Chao Phya Bijayanati, 
Chairman of the Peoples’ 
Assembly, holding the Consti- 
tution Document after it was 
signed by the King, while a 
court ginees read the King’s 
proclamation. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SIAM 


Dy bestowal or in any other 
y privilege whatever. 

free to profess any 

to exercise the form of 

with his own belief, 

to the duties of 


Be the provisions of the law, every 

full liberty of person, abode, property, 

publication, education, public 

sociation or vocation. 
Tue ASSEMBLEY OF THE Propur’s 

~ REPRESENTATIVES 

the meeting of the Assembly of the People’s 
ME words uttered by members whether 
Se ne a statement of fact or in expressing 
N explaining a vote are absolutely 


an opinion or k 
an op proceedings whatever can 


nivileged. No legal 

e taken against them. 
This privilege extends to the printing and 
wblication of the minutes of the meeting by 
iuthority of the Assembly and also to statements 


| of fact and opinions expressed in the Assembly 


by persons invited by the Assembly to do so. 

‘During the session of the Assembly of the 
caves Representatives, when a criminal action 
i brought against. any one of its members, the 
the prior permission of the 
‘sembly before the case can be tried. The 
ineedines of the Court must not interfere with 
ihe liberty of the Member concerned to attend 


owever, the proceedings of the Court prior to 
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SO greta of the President of the State 
Council shall be countersigned by the President of 
the Assembly. 

The State Council is charged with the duty of 
conducting the government of the State. 

The President and 14 other State Councillors 
shall be selected from among the members of the 
Assembly of the People’s Representatives. The 
remaining State Councillors may be selected from 
among the persons who possess special knowledge 
or experience. These persons need not he the 
members of the Assembly, but they must be persons 
who are capable of holding a political position. 

It is the King’s prerogative to declare war, make 
peace and conclude treaties with foreign states. 

A declaration of war will only be made when it 
is not contrary to the provisions of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Treaties which provide for a change in the 
territories of Siam or which require the promulga- 
tion of a law to enforce their provisions must 
receive the approval of the Assembly of the 
People’s Representatives. 


TAE Courts 


The Judicial power shall be exercised by the 
Courts according to law in the name of the King. 

All Courts can be established only by means of 
a law. 

Judges are independent in holding trials and 
giving judgments according to law. 


FINAL PROVISIONS 


The Provisions of any law which are contrary to 
or m conflict with this Constitution are null and 
void. 

Absolute right to interpret this Constitution is 
vested in the Assembly of the People’s Represen- 
tatives. 

This Constitution can be amended only under 
the following conditions. 

(1) A motion for an- amendment can only be 
made either by the State -Council or by members 
of the Assembly of the People’s Representatives 
collectively: of not less than + of their total number. 

(2) When a motion has once been passed, it 
should be left in abeyance for a period of one 
month. On the expiration of this period the 
motion shall again be submitted to the Assembly. 

(8) Voting shall be by roll call,+and the 
number of votes in favour of the amendment ` 
must not be less than ê of the total number of 
the Assembly. z Se 

When the voting on both occasions has been 
made in the manner above described, the matter 
shall be proceeded with in conformity with 
sections 38 and 39. 


We are nowadays hearing much about 


constituent assembly and new reforms for Indi 
It is well to remember the moral of the Siamese 


Revolution and set ourselves towards the fulfil- 
ment of our national ambitions. Given time, 
Siam is bound to progress towards a “Government 
by the People, for the People” which was loudl 
canvassed for during June 1982. PEE 
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k and made a rough calculation out of them. 


“Relative public spirit and enterprise of 
Hindus and Muhammadans in 
Bengal” 


In the June issue of The Modern Review, one Mr. J. M. 


Datta has contributed an article on the above subject. 
I would not dare offend good taste by casting any 
aspersions on the learned writer, but it is clear as day- 
light that he certainly did not spend so much of his 
energy out of any generous motive. I give full credit 
to Mr. Datta for his facts and figures which I unhesitat- 
ingly accept. But in doing so, 1 challenge him to prove 
that the so-called absence of public spirit and enterprise 
in Muhammadans of Bengal are due to any inherent 
incapacity in them. es) af A 

The spirit of ‘enterprise’ and ‘public spirit’ of his 
community which Mr. Datta has so expatiated is mainly 
due to their English Education which brought to them 
a vast amount of wealth and influence, almost exclusively 
by means of Government service, under the aegis of 
the British rule. Education, as the Hindus understood 
it, in my community began to make rapid strides only 
the other day and I will not be far from right if I say 
that the greatest impetus was given to it by the partition 
of Bengal. Long before that, Hindus filled up practically 
all available Government posts, high or low. By this 
means as by no other that I can think of, they acquired 
not only wealth for themselves but also a tremendous 
influence. The Muhammadan, partly on account of his 
lack of education and partly due to his want of influence, 
was jealousy kept out from a very lucrative field where 
the Hindus were enjoying a sort of unrestricted monopoly. 
What this monopoly means will be clear from the fact 
that even today, when adverse comments are heard 
regarding the undue patronage being extended by 
Government to my community in the matter of appoint- 
mente, ou of the „total provincial revenue of about 

. twelve crores, six crores roughly i 
of my Hindu brethren in the (sen Oe pes 
‘ances, while not even a bare crore in the k ae 
the Muhammadans. pockeis Hoi 
E consulted the Government budget figures of 1932-33 


If the 
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railway, posts and telegraphs and other 
and the learned professions were tak 
the ‘national wealth’ of the Hindus 
would be much more. 

What I mean to say is that the moral and 
gain of the Hindu community secured through Goyen. Acco 
ment service and the professions have been ma J priish € 
the benefits derived from them go down to generis i Hih Co 
Out of them grow the enterprise and the public si J: 
of Mr. Datta’s kind. PE Jit meant 

Let me now pick up a few examples set forth by | tigh ofic 
Mr. Datta, and tell him what we feel about thm | As Be 
Mr. Datta has referred to the number and variety f | 9. «. 
magazines in Bengali. True the Muhammadans ca | mier n 
claim only six as against the eighty of the Hindus, Bu | prpetuat 
why it is so? Half truths are sometimes positive 1 (hief Jus 
dangerous, and here Mr. Datta ought to have given the 
full truth. I dare say, the Hindu reading-public Looks | 
with a sneer to any magazine with a Muhammadin ) sv) Me 
name, and I have yet to know any Hindu who gracioul’ 1i Suppo 

Mr. Datta has also cited the example of the Calcute | In the 
University Institute, where out of 1466 student memben | Terrorist 
only 7 are Muhammadans. It’s a pity that it is “i mN N 
does Mr. Dutta know of the existence of the Mus A N, 


subscribes to any Muhammadan magazine and papel 
. adan | Y hay 
Institute of Calcutta which has hundreds of Muhammet | i lave 


private series | 
en Anto accoy 
» if I may say 

%, 


material | 


« vter-collegiate 
students as members? As regards. inte “Argu 
recitations, I doubt whether Mr. Datta i en ws | Mressiy 
in holding that not a single Muhamma' on cudem | 20t sue 
a prize winner, for in 1932, one Moha man nalish | Spend 
as far as I remember, got the 2nd peaks instance © | NCOitieg 

i giving a very | 
1 will conclude by g Ş wi hammadans: The T 
the public spirit of the Maat? directing 
Mahatmaji issued his momentous s Schools, 2 
of all Government institutions, Cour ve Muhamm 


etc., etc, as a preliminary Step: 
students came out of their schools and o 
students did, and this itself speaks 

public spirit. 


olleges nen, i 
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AGLONECIAG OR OAG IONS 


’ Chief Justice Designate failure as a device for eradicating terrorism, 
some other contrivance on altogether new 
lines ought to be devised and resorted to. This, 
however, requires more wisdom, humanity and 
Courageous statesmanship than the rulers of 
India appear to possess. 

The implication perhaps underlying the Law 
Member’s question, namely, “why not suspend 
repressive laws for non-political murders,” etc., 
seems to be that such laws have nowhere 


w g Warrior 

{ecording to a contemporary, the new 

pish Chief Justice chosen for the Calcutta 

eneratin, | fish Court served in the last world war. Is 

lic spiri fẹ meant that that is a qualification for this 

t forth by | dgh office ? 

out then J As Bengal has been for years practically 

kea mier “martial” law, which is going to be 

ndus. Bit fppetuated, it is perhaps fitting that her 
- positive | (hiet Justice should be an ex-soldier. 


Ree been repealed or made less rigorous. But that 
hammada |lov Member’s Specious Arguments Is motscomects 

nai h Support of Terrorist Bill “Death was in former times in England the 
| E In th ordinary punishment for all felonies. It would be 
nee |; ne course of the debate on the Bengal possible to extend almost indefinitely the list of 
| S offences for which men could be legally hanged 


moist Bill i IPE 
Sr NY ell Ja E Legislative Assembly, at the commencement of the 19th century” 
i z TE the Law Member, is reported —Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
We Sad : . 
But both owing to the spread of more 
lave a apa advanced that these humane and civilized views and to the ineffi- 
ed i no” EousPended as they did cacy of excessively severe laws, 


R fighting terrorism. Why not es 
instance ? “sive laws for non-political murders, “the inhumanity and impolicy of the old criminal 
code [“there were more than 200 offences in the 


eat aw M Bodh s par statute-book for which capital punishment might 
RE ater ember, who is a subtle logician be inflicted”] gave way D a PA of Neko 


? Fae to have lost sight of one which has reduced the application of death as a 
A erence between terroristic punishment within its present humane limits. 
€., an ordinary murd t Th —Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

Is, ave be ERY rders etc. e o 

Je in y en committed up to the present Let us confine our attention to the case 


all a eder. 
commit S and countries and continue °Ë murder. 
Otfned wc? Whereas the former have The Children Act, 1908 (8 Edw. VII. chap. 67), 
© certai : : enacts that sentence of death shall not be pronoun- 
“Tht e laws which n periods and countries. ced against a person under sixteen Hen of age. 
Tin Clas x ich are meant to repress the This enactment extends to England as well as 


ty S of ” 
i. Ney Crimes, whi to Scotland. 
cature of vhich appear to be a “Tn the 


as human society all over 
w, anything mundane and 
must be si to be permanent—such 
Utebook milarly a permanent part 3 
ut as terroristic crimes same course.—Chambers's Encyclopaedia. 
ubiquitous, there is So it is historically true that even 
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fy, % permanent S 
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The Law Member is also reported to have 
said that compared with what was being done 
in Germany ` and Italy to crush rebelion 
| against the powers that be, the repressive Ley 
meant for Bengal were like milk and butter. 

That is true. But is it not also true that there 
| were and there still are possibilities of the 
“rebels” in Italy and Germany seizing the 
supreme power and forming „the Government 
in their respective countries ?—possibilities 
which never existed and do not exist in the 
case of the Bengal terrorists. Is it not true 
that in importance and equipment the Bengal 
terrorists are as “milk and butter’—to use the 
Law Member’s phrase— as compared with the 
! Italian and German “rebels”? In any case, 
a greater severity in one country does not 
A necessarily justify severity of a lesser degree 
in another. ‘The requirements of each country 
must be considered independently according 
to the conditions prevailing init. The Law 
Member might also have borne in mind the 
ia fact that just as Mussolini’s and Hitler’s 
repressive “laws” and “steps” and “measures” 
are far more severe and drastic than those 
adopted or intended to be adopted for Bengal, 
so are the “nation-building” and employment- 
giving endeavours and activities of these 
tyrannical Dictators far more extensive than 
those intended for Bengal by the benign 
constitutional rulers of India. We do not 
suggest that the constructive measures of the 
Dictators justify their tyranny. What we 
mean is that if there is to be any comparison, 
it should not be confined to only one aspect. 


Casfe-creating Endeavours of the 
British Government 


The backward condition of India and many 
of her miseries are said by Britishers and 
other Europeans to be due in part to the 
System of caste which has prevailed here from 


ancient times. Without discussing the correct- 
“ness of this view, it may not be unfair to state 
that the British People consider caste to be an 
evil. N evertheless, when it is to their advanta, 
they like to be caste-tidden, What inf” 
British practice in India? The highest offi ks 
in the civil and military administration of 
country are held by Britishers. They are ne 


modern Kshatriyas of India. N ay, in the 
ajority of cases they are, or at least until lately 
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they were, the Brahmans of Ina: 
for the highest offices in the e dno ton. 
scientific departments are me an 
monopoly. And if the ae 
to be stated, they are the 

Vaishyas too; for the commerce an, J 
of the country are chiefly in their 
vast majority of Indians have been ade B 
to the position of the fourth caste of Slee 
and in the British Dominions they are a 
Panchamas or Pariahs. : Be 


Principal 
Industry 


hands, Tie 


But the British nation has not remained 
satisfied with simply making themselyes the |". 
three higher Hindu castes, as it were. Amon | 
Indian themselves the British Government 
have created a new system of caste. Take the 
army. Some Indians are said to belong to a 
martial race, province, class and caste, and |, 
others to unwarlike ones. | Recruitment to the | 
army is practically confined to the former to 
the exclusion of the latter. The former are 
the British-made neo-Kshatriyas among Indians 

This new caste system is being gradually 
introduced in the civil administrative depart: 
ments also, the latest step taken being the 
communal division of appointments m the 
services. 

If now any Britisher 
condemn the caste system, 

“NT 
may very well reply : “You on 
ignoramus or an unconscious hamo ie 
observe caste, have been in fact crea el 
caste system and yet you inveigh again 


Creating or Propping up Occupa- 
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The Panjab Land Alienation al 
on the assumption that, if a at i 
a certain religious community, Ei 
presumed that he is nob an ion 
and hence he is not precluded 
becoming an agriculturist. 
land and purchase more lane, 
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The object of the Government of India’s 
æ Department resolution regarding the 
tation in the public services of some 
ries and of Muslims in particular, is said 
fethe redress of communal inequalities.” 
}irlodians and Moslems have long been 
Jottice favoured “castes” in Government 
fit, The resolution only gives fixity to and 
als the practice. We call them “castes,” 
se one of the harmful features of the 
ee is that under it some groups of 
t hvoured and others are discriminated 


ù a this feature is present in the rules 
“tdseussion. 
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Hable ites nu pontine occupation. In 
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cent in the posts and telegraphs for Anglo- 
Indians, in addition to those which these 
communities can get by competition, Hindus 
are sure to lose a good many remunerative 
jobs which they could have otherwise got- 
by their merits. Therefore, there is sure 
to be greater unemployment among 
Hindus in the future than there is at 
present. What remedy will Government 
provide for this increased unemployment 
among Hindus ? 

Among the followers of many callings in 
many provinces, Muhammadans form a larger 
proportion than their percentage in the total 
population. For instance, in Bengal Muham- 
madans form 54.8, Hindus 43.1, Christians 0.4 
and others 1.7 of the population. But of 
those employed in agriculture Muhammadans 
form 62.7 per cent, Hindus 34.7 per cent, 
and Christians and others 2.6 per cent. Will 
Government “redress communal inequalities” 
in this occupation? ‘The reply will, of course, 
be that that is beyond the province of Govern- 
ment to attempt, lazssex-faire being the best 
policy. That is really so. But why did not 
the Panjab Government then follow that 
policy as regards land alienation ? z 


Similarly, of tailors, book-binders, brick- 
layers and masons, bakers, meat-sellers, boat- 
men, lascars, etc., in Bengal, Musalmans form 
more than 55 per cent. Will Government 
“redress communal inequalities” here ? ; 

Cultivation of the soil and the occupations 
indicated above are not negligible as sources 
of income, as many farmers and craftsmen 


are better off than ordinary clerks and 
teachers. 
Tf it be said that in the Government 


service Hindus hold more than 44 per cent 
of the posts in Bengal and “communal in- 
equalities’ should be redressed, our reply is 
that the Bengal Government has been already 
doing it. For instance, in the Education 
Department, among inspectors 54.2 are 


Muhammadans and among teachers 46.8 are 


Muhammadans. The Eighth Quinquennial 

Review on the Progress of Education in — 

Bengal for the years 1927-1932 states: 

‘Tt appears that the Moslems are well represent- 

ed on the inspecting branch, but the number 

teachers in secondary schools and s 
high schools is inadequate.” . 


This isa curious observation, seeing that 
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of persons literate in English i poe 
Muhammadans are only 24.9 per cent a 
Í Hindus 69.6 per cent! Some idea of u 
proportion of graduates in Ube axe o 
munities in Bengal can be formed from the 
fact that Hindu post-graduate and research 
| students are 85.7 per cent and Muhammadans 
13. 

i Tt is not our opinion that it is the business 
.of Government in any country to “redress 
i communal inequalities” in any occupation. 
On the contrary, we hold that every one ought 
to be frece to follow the occupation he likes 
and is fit for and that in all occupations there 
ought not to be any interference with the 
fittest obtaining the reward of merit. Govern- 
i ment’s duty isto see that there isas little 
unemployment as possible. We have made 
some remarks on and asked some questions 
relating to “redress of communal inequalities,” 
only because Government wants to do it only 
in one occupation, namely, Government service 
in the civil departments. But to be 
consistent and fair they ought to do it in all 
occupations. This they cannot and will not 
do. This can, of course, be attempted, 
if, as in Russia, all occupations be brought 
under State control. But the State in Russia 
does not care for religious creeds and does not 
recognize separate communal interests. 


Representation of Some Minorifies 
in Public Services 


The Home Department anti-National 
resolution of the Government of India regard- 
ing the representation in the public services of 


_ Some minorities and of Muslims in particular 
begins thus :— 


À dn accordance with the undertaking given i 
1 acc g given in 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 


ü this poli 
object of policy was adopted 


the publi 
pore for them a due share of 
been contended that this 


eyen on those rail 
areas in which the Mi 
of the total po 

has shown tha 
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ongar they See 
regarding recruitment mi : 
view to improving 
the services. 

The “undertaking” referred tog | 
to have been given. No State that 8 UE terali 
of reserves any percentage of appoint Ki y, 
Government service for particular com ale 

What is the meaning of “the r 
communal inequalities” ? What is the st 
of communal equality in the public servits 
If it be contended that the numerical tal 
per cent of appointments held by each connel rived of 
nity should be equal to its numerical stren 
per cent in the total population, then ih 
resolution does not at all aim at such equal, 28 
For, in addition to the jobs which sm Me pa 
minority communities may get by competit lS ” 
certain percentages of appointments in all gas : 
some civil departments are reser ved for theaypiet is u 
and these percentages of reservations alll gra 
greater than the percentages of numeri lflother ] 
strength of these communities in the populator p mor 
of British India. Musalmans are not 25 i peo 
cent of the population, but less, Anglo-lndin A AK 
are not 9 per cent (or even one per ceni] 4 ice by 
the population, and so on. Hence, even itt 
resolution had not said that the reservation ftmuniti 
were in addition to what the favoured commu intnitieg 
nities could capture by competition, ali 
vations would have meant the cetie m d 
not the redress, of communal ma y wid} 
reservations being in addition to Salle a. 
can be got by competition, the 1 a 
equalities would be all the pre favo 
greater the progress E ie jnequall 
minorities, the greater wou the 
be; for there is no limit set to 
of jobs which they may secure >Y 
nor is the majority (Hindu) 
any guarantee that t 
would not go below a ce 
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| eo ae cannot succeed in open competition. 
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numerialfloter non-Hindu minorities are able to 
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ot 25 pel leldcation among them. 
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and “residnary jobs” at least ought to have 
been assigned to them. But Hindus do not 
deserve any consideration. For have they 
not clamoured most for Swaraj and suffered 
and sacrificed most ? 


Communal “Award” No. IT 


Lhe communal division of appointments in 
the public service has been called Communal 
“Award” No. II by some Muhammadans. In 
effect it will nullify, to a greater extent, all 
efforts to produce national unity and solidarity 
in India than the Communal Decision of the 
Premier. The Communal Decision has given 
fixity to the already existing divisions and 
dissensions and created more. But it relates 
only toa few hundred seats in the central 
and provincial legislatures, not directly to the 
loaves and fishes of offices, big and small. 
The communal division of jobs relates to 
several lakhs of appointments in the whole of 
British India; for what the Government of 
India has done all the provincial governments 
are sure to do—we mean those which have 
not done so yet. ‘Therefore, however much 
we may dislike and discourage and condemn 
envy and jealousy and scrambling for office, 
there will be such things all over India, the 
exhortations of the lovers of India will not 
be able to kill them, and the mutual relations 
of different communities will not be what they 
ought to be. Nevertheless, we must make: 
the utmost effort to counteract the evil effects 
of the communal decision and the communal 
division of jobs. 

Why No “Redress of Communal 
Inequalities” in the Army ? 

The Government of India’s professed 
object in reserving certain percentage of 
appointments mainly for — Anglo-Indians, 
domiciled Europeans and Muslims is to redress: 
communal inequalities. Let us assume that 
this is the real object. as 

Why should this policy be confined’ 
only to the civil departments ? shoul 
not there be redress of communal and prov 
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provinces alone are fit, and it is the fittest 
alone who ought to be appointed. : ; 
Without entering into a discussion of the 
other statements, we unreservedly agree that 
it is the fittest alone who ought to be 
appointed. We ask, why in the civil depart- 
ments of the state the fittest alone should not 
be appointed ? In the resolution it is stated, | 
(V) In all cases a minimum standard _ of 
qualification will be imposed and the reservations 
are subject to this condition. 
Why should any persons possessed of only 
a minimum standard of qualification be preferr- 
ed to any who can satisfy the maximum 
standard ? 


Efficiency of the State 


Work in the various departments of the 
state must suffer in efficiency if the rule of 
appointing the fittest be not followed, as it 
will not be followed in the case of a consider- 
-able proportion of appointments. Efficiency 
can increase only with securing for all posts, 
high or low, the ablest persons available. But 
the Government of India is not going to 
follow this simple rule. 

It is sheer waste of the tax-payer’s money 
to give salaries meant for the fittest to men 
of minimum qualifications, and it is an in- 
fallible prescription for the production of 
discontent to leave abler men unemployed in 
order to give jobs to the less able. 


‘Commander-in-Chief’s and Law 
Members Alleged Opposition fo 
Communal Division of Appointments 
It is said that when 
‘communal representation of 
= the poe was under 
“overnor-General’s executive 1 
“Commander-in-Chief and the ee 
“Opposed any such scheme. Perhaps both 
“opposed the communal division of ee int 
ee the ground that it would aad 
ciency or decre jendy 
probable corruption, ae Th eee 
pale a Indian may also have thought that 
ere should not be any addition to the alread 
existing things which set Indians by th E T 
And itis possible that N: 
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that, as the forces commanded by hina i Bis | 
meant to defend the country against D 


internal disturbances and external 
it was best not to give any addition 
cause for widespread discontent. 
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A Constitutional Question ; 
pbable : 


The recruitment of the public services yal 1t was | 
one of the questions discussed by the so-calld 1m com 
Round Table Conference. And it isa pitts 
problem which the Joint Parliamentary Conf Kian anc 
mittee is bound to consider. When it 
report is submitted to the British Parliament Bet 
the latter will deal with it. Vor do n 

Such being the case, have the Secretar] Mahatm 
of State for India and the Governmental i 
India any constitutional power to deal with} = 
a part of the problem? Have they m 
usurped functions which do not at pret 
belong to them ? 


Why This Job Allotment Now? 


It is natural to feel some a 
why this allotment of jobs to som artioli 
should have been made at aa T gird iaa 
juncture. No definite answer cal ; 
only guesses can be made h measures | 

he is all suc itl 

The genesis of d in the fact that 
favouritism is to be found u usness 
greater the political ade 
India, the greater must b 

2 5 1 consi era 
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rvices waj It was past midnight. Mahatmaji has just returned 
je s0-call] fom continuous work for the whole day. But he 
., | ülnot stop to take rest. He took his “Charka” 
1t 18 OF ad drove straight to the Hotel where the Aga 
itary Comf Kin and the Muslim delegation were. 
When it Tue MUSLIM PROMISE 
Parliament, The substance of the Muslim talk was 
gin by making a common cause 
| You do not accept our 14 points.” 
s Seeretin} Mahatmaji’s reply was, “What will you give us if 


ernment of ae M points? Will you stand by the 


conjecture 


“What do 
with you! 


deal with) “Bir = 3 i ; 
i i nol teats. Muslims remain neutral, will you 
they uia, >r Muhammad Shafi suggested a wia 


NO: said y r i 
Me are ma Mahatma, “we want your co-operation. 
| The Mc, © pay the price for it.” 

Slim delegation wW 
le Aga Khan said, 
pee- We need consultation. But 
t points, we are 
in you in your political demands.” 
Accrers 14 POINTS 


a: Wrote in his own 
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sures n Condition of their joining the 
A that t Political demands ! = 

nesi Paemised to let Gandhiji know 
ae a yaji’s ore noon. He asked him to 
5 m Consent. 
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MALAVIYAJI UNRECONCILABLE 
The London Times flashed in the early morning 
the news of the Gandhi-Aga Khan Agreement. 
Jayakar saw Malaviyaji early in the morning. 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Birla were 
having a hot discussion with Malayiyaji. 


; Pandit Malaviya said that he would never accept 
that 


agreement. “Tell Gandhi Maharaj that I 
would never concede all that.” 
ie VAIN APPEALS 

Sir Purshottamdas and Mr. Birla pleaded with 


the Pandit. They said that it was the master- 
stroke of Mahatmaji. And if this opportunity is 
lost Hindus will suffer for ever. Mr. Birla said to 
him that he was losing the opportunity of a life- 
time. But Panditji was adamant. 

It was 9 in the morning. Newspaper men were 
coming one by one in the room near the R. TIO 
Hall. They were told of the Gandhi-Aga Khan 
Pact. They were losing heart at the news. They 
made long faces. 


EMPIRE BREAKING 
Then came the Secretary of the Press Committee. 
When he knew it, he exclaimed, “What! what do 
you say ?” 


He sat down in the chair as if reclining. He sat 
with eyes closed for a while. When he got up—his 
face was pale. To him the British Empire was 
being broken. ; 

After him the Aga Khan’s messenger came to 
Gandhiji and informed him that they could not 
accept his offer, as all the Muslims did not agree. 

If this “inside story” be correct, if not in 
all its details, at least substantially, then the 
Division of Jobs must be taken to be the 
fulfilment in part of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
promise of whole-hearted patronage. What 
next ? the curious reader may ask. The 
answer is, the Aga Khan most probably has 
asked for a State to govern, with what result, 
is not definitely known. 

Our last guess is that perhaps the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had come to know what the Joint Select 
Committee were going to recommend regard- 
ing the recruitment of the services and finding 
the recommendations not to their liking, they 
have confronted the Committee witha fiat 


accompli. 


Numerical Strength and Proportion 
of Jobs 


Assuming without admitting that all com- 
munities should have their 
Government jobs, what should — de 
the share ? There are some kinds of 


These may be - 
numerical 
communities. 
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‘| persons are ft. ‘These may be divided in probably E too. ‘There may = 
proportion to the numbers of adult literates increase of crime and disease and el 80 he | 8) 
in the communities. For another class of collection of revenue. Free and n equat j i 
! jobs adult literates in English, or rather adult admission to office of the fittest, imes | Met 
undergraduates, are fit. These may be appor- of race or creed, gives a great stinulng | mit 
| tioned according to the numbers of adult under- DOE all directions. Wavouritism tke Tet 
í graduates among the communities. Similarly, cue jiis ee As regards ate thou 
i with regard to offices which can be filled the favoured feel that they need not Strive i an elt 
i efficiently only by post-graduates, medical surpass or even equal others in intellectual a to d 
| graduates, graduates in law, graduates in TE S those not favoured may fl | emay i 
| engineering, ete. i M that, as naie ectual achievement does not | ment pos 
i| Therefore, even on the aforesaid assump- necessarily count, the pursuit of knowledge | aretod 
il tion mere numerical strength cannot entitle has no intrinsic worth. In this way favoni- | dme 
“| any community to a fixed proportion of posts tism serves as an obstacle in the way of the | fn Bi 
a) of all or most kinds. But we do not at all progress of education among both the favoured | lice an 
A admit the soundness of the assumption. All and the not-favoured. | n 
4 posts should go to the fittest. i Sieh officers of the Goyena have l ie aliog 
| > eclared on various occasions that complete fin ihe c 
' The Queen’s Proclamation and fhe Tadighization of’ the’ sen A na { ae : 
pi Division of Jobs possible because of the lack of fit Indians 44.3; 
for the higher offices. Is favouritism the way sere $ 


We always take our stand on human rights, 
on the elementary sense of justice, on the 
equal rights of all Nationals ina State to enjoy Indians ? 


all opportunities according to their ability. ; 
We have never taken our stand on Queen Special Pleading for Anglo-Indians 
in the reso- 


to increasing the fitness or the unfitness of ji 


Victoria’s Proclamation, because it has been The following passage occurs 
treated by British imperialists practically as a tion under discussion : 
serap of paper. But in recent times in connec- The Anglo-Indians ha held F Ly ; 
tion with the White Paper, Sir Samuel Hoare percentage of appointmen 3 rad ht i020, 
took his stand on it in order to give the the puk lic Poe eR ha nity y | m this 
citizens of the British Dominions (like South a SEN ail em] it, steps a Jt 
Africa, which was not a British Dominion taken to prevent in the, ToYi eon e Ange ct ga 
in 1858 when the Proclamation was issued and in esate Ora a a jon which miji favom 
which treats Indians like pariahs) equal rights occasion a violent “dislocation © ch as, 
in India with Indians. So it may be Ailomable structure of the community- “NS fron 
to make a passing reference to the Qneen’s In the above extract, tor j 
Proclamation. In it the Queen said : Indians,” substitute “educate ta 
ayes ein a bent royal will and pleasure middle class,” and you nee © 
eee es tt religious Pe ee BERS if not more COS methit Tous” 
at And itis our further will that, so far as may Goyeriment pares es 0 “the eoor J 
: rbe i | 


b ae 7 : s 
be, seus amea z whatever race or creed, be freely will occasion a distu 
the duties of avhich ity tiny be ¢ Binal pee structure” of the mid 
education, ability, and integrity, uly totic 
[s the Government of India Home Depart- SEINE HE 
ment resolution relating to the representation CORGETD: 


of some minorities in th : 
AE s e services, consi i 
with the passages quoted above? Stent Gain and Loss to Mu. 
Musalman Indians, 


The Evil Results of F j 
avoutitism religi ae 
a : eligious communities, 
pt neg already stated that the evil Pe A to the State Siia 
o of favouritism would be less efficiency in and corruption, and the natto: 
all departments of the Government, and most damping a efforts for educations 
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ae | 4 i those under provincial Governments, 
ito consideration all Govern- 

a s rn ost; rer the provincial Governans are 

owledge | are to do what tne central Government has 
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In British India 2,24,996 men serve in the 
plice and 3,52,563 men are employed in other 
| nicos of the State (not military). So there 


of the | 
avoured 


nt have maltogether 5,717,559 Government servants 
somplete Ji the civil departments. In the whole of 
ot been }frtsh India Musalmans will get 25% of these, 


Indians 
the way 
tness of 


1144389. In the census report of 1931 the 
menge size of the family of police employees 
‘given as 3.7 and of. other Government 
tials as 3.8, Therefore, the average size 
{a Musalman official’s family may be 


ns ah, lA A : 

e resol- Ass 4, or 5 including himself. So by 
ae ibs going to Musalmans altogether 

alle |e ò Musalmans will be made gainers. 
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Competitive Examination For 
Musalmans Alone 


If the generality of Musalmans, as apart 
from the Jo-hukwms, want to be gainers by 
the favour shown to their community by the 
Government, they should insist on all posts 
meant for Musalmans being filled by competi- 
tive examination confined to Musalmans alone. 
That will give some stimulus to education 
in the community. 


Non-Muslims and Government Service 


There are many men who are on principle 
against the acceptance of Government service. 
The new Home Department resolution does 
not make the range of occupations that may be 
chosen by them narrower than before. As 
regards others—we refer particularly to non- 
Muslims, they can still compete for many posts. 

Government service may be looked upon 
from two points of view, as a means of earning 
money and as a means of serving the country. 
For, though Government servants and pension- 
ers are precluded from doing anything directly 
or indirectly to promote the cause of freedom, 
they can serve the nation to some extent 
in other ways by doing their duties faithfully. 
Wedo not forget that many Government 
servants are or have to be hostile to the cause of 
freedom. We are not referring to them. 

All non-Muslims should banish from their 
minds envy and jealousy of Muslims. 

The patronage bestowed on Musalmans and 
withheld from the Hindus may become to the 
latter a blessing in disguise, if they turn 
their attention to industries, including scientific 
agriculture, and trade more than they have 
hitherto done. 


Indore Meeting of All-India 
Women’s Conference 

Excellent progress, both social and educa- 
tional, formed the keynote. of the repo 
different constituencies at the half-yea 
meeting of the Standing Committee of th All- 
India Women’s Conference held in Indore on 
the 21st and 22nd July last. No les 
out of the 38 members of the i 
Committee attended from all over the o 
The members present were: 
Faridoonji  (Hydera 
Amrit Kaur (Jullw 


nema nT Ten 


i 
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Nehru (Lahore), Rani 

(Gwalior), Miss _ L. M. 
Deccan), pee > D Ray 
Social Secy., Calcutta), Mrs. akshmi N. 
oron (Lucknow), Mrs. S. S. Chitambar 
(Jubbulpore), Mrs. Hosain Ali Khan (Hydera- 
bad, Deccan), Mrs. D. Subhadra Chenchiah 
(Madras), Miss G. J. Bahadurji (Bombay), Mrs. 
S. N. Wadia (Baroda), Mrs. S. C. Roy (Calcutta), 
Mrs. L. F. Massey (Ajmere-Merwara), Mrs. M. 


(Satara), Mrs. Brijlal 
Lakshmibai Rajwade 
Naidu (Hyderabad, 


Solomon (Konkan), Mrs. Sorojini Mehta 
(Bombay), Miss A. Khemchand (Sind), Miss 
Shoila Bala Das (Orissa), Mis Magda 


Friedmann (Delhi), Mrs. U. Nagu (Indore), and 
Mrs. S. ©. Mukerjee (Hon. Organizing Secretary, 
Calcutta). F 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Nagu, the 
members were the guests of H. H. Maharani 
Sanyogita Bai Saheba Holkar, H. H. Maharani 
Indira Bai Saheba, H. H. Chandravati Bai 
Masaheb and Princess Sabitri Bai Saheba. d 

In welcoming the members at a public meeting 
in the Town Hall, H. H. Chandravati Bai 
Masaheb, who presided, said that at present women 
were in total darkness so far as real education was 
concerned, and it was indeed very happy to find 
that some attempt was being made in educating 
them. She, however, wished the attempt to be 
more in the direction of the village NA as 
the large majority of women in indin resided in 
villages and not in big cities, which were awaken- 
ing to the fact and endeavouring to shoulder their 
responsibilities themselves as well as with the help 
of their own governments. Education, if well- 
directed, was the soul of every reform, and if the 
soul was purified, the social side must improve in 
all its aspects. 

The reports of the work accomplished showed 
that all the constituencies contributed towards the 
relief of the sufferers in the earthquake in Bihar. 
panes work was being carried out most satis- 
Ar i aly all the constituencies. An 
a li i ommittee was formed by „the 

: Cc propaganda against child marriage 
and to conduct prosecutions and to devise ways 
and means for improving the Act. N 

An All-India Day was fixed for November 24 
1934, on which date public meetings would be 

“held throughout India and propaganda: an dertake 
egarding the appointment ofa Commission t 
enquire into the legal disabilities of women. p 
It was decided that a manifesto i 
naire from the A. T. W. Ç. 
candidates secking election 


neo Conference at Geneva. ‘© the’ Taternational 
z H the Education side, due to the activit 
onterence, a number of women page ct 
for training to Whitelands College 
adult education moyement with th 
started by the constituencies show 
progress. — i 
The advisability of making 


language for the Conference "ieee go wt 
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much as possible. S> Speeches in Hingi 
The next Annual Session of the G x 
be held in Karachi at the eng Of Deo tance vil | 
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ext, 


Bethune College Register of Old 


Students 4 
The Principal of the Bethune C “shut 
invited the old students of the Tastes i i i 
; falls 


: g itution t 
communicate to her at their earliest ean A 
eni- 


ence their names, addresses and present occu 
tions, if any, with the years of their stir 
the College. This is in view of the compl 
tion of a proposed College Register, The 
Bethune College being the premier institution 
for women’s education on this side of India 
the Register will be an important and useftl 
work and a contribution to the history of — 
female: education in Wastern India. The“Old’ | 
Girls—not necessarily old in the usual sense!— 
of the college should heartily co-operate with 
the Principal in compiling the Register. 


“How to Make a Riot’ 


By an accidental coincidence, we find today 
an article in The New Republic of America |; 
(June 27, 1934) with the heading, “How N 
Make a Riot,’ and a news item in the dailies 


ws 
“He beho! 
-guari 


ID A hy eO 
relating to the judgment delivered a tfiture to 
Mr. Niblett, Magistrate of ea. Fe te Wit Sir 

Gu aoe D He a Ty 
communal riot cases. The artiche ! [na fore 
Amcrican paper begins of |, se are 
= č -ation 0 are 

On May 26, police attacked a demonstr No NRG well 

unemployed in front of relief headquati the batlle Jait 

York City. The police got the wors, it the fat ine 

Headlines screamed of “Red Riots, as job ; The e 
Communiè 


reeped here and there from under rep 
peeped here a E by their yall íi 
5 7 let slip, > po 
ordered the 
the ror © 
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The ‘Vidyabhavan or Research Institute 
of Visva-bharati has been for years engaged, 
through Professor Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, 
M.A, in a search for another secret India, 
the sacred India of the mediaeval age, which 
existed not -merely in forest retreats or in 
the Himalayas but also, or perhaps mostly 
in the haunts of men. The mediaeval saints 
who represented this sacred India did 
not forsake the world. They were neither 
society-shunners, nor miracle-mongers and 
wonder-workers. They are springs whence 
spirituality still comes gushing. But 
these fountain-heads of spirituality are, for 
the most part, not to be found in printed 
volumes or pamphlets and in many cases not 
even in pothis or manuscript books. Printed 
books no doubt contain the teachings of such 
famous saints as Kabir, Dadu, etc., but not 
all their sayings. And there are interpolations 
and alterations, too. For their unpublished 
sayings, for their authentic sayings and for 
the teachings of many less known but not 
necessarily less spiritually advanced saints 
and sages one has to make persistent searches 
along the highways and byways of the country- 
side, in peasants’ huts, in maths and temples, in 
wandering mendicants’ retreats—in fact, where 
not? 

Pandit Kishitmohan Sen Sastri, M. A., has 
been engaged in this kind of very valuable 
and very difficult re-search for years, 
appreciated and encouraged by Rabindranath 
Tagore and once ina way by the ‘Calcutta 
University, which asked him to deliver the 
Adhar Chandra Mukherjee Lectures in 1929. 
He delivered them in Bengali, choosing as the 
general name for his lectures the _title, 
“Bharatiya Madhyayuge Sadhanar Dhara, or 
the Course of Spiritual Endeavour in the 
Indian Mediaeval Age. When the lectures 
were published by the Calcutta University in 
book form, Rabindranath Tagore wrote an 


illuminating preface to it from which we 4 


reproduce only one paragraph in free transla- 
tion : ; ea 


“India has a sadhana (spiritual endeavour) of 
a that is a possession of her inner being. 
Tts stream has kept flowing in the midst of anc 
through all political vicissitudes. It is a matter 
for surprise that this stream is not confined wi a 
the. embankments of shastric conformity ant 
approval ; if there is any influence of si lolarship 
in it, that is very little. In fact, this spiritual 
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endeavour is in great measure unshastric, and not 
governed by social control. Its fountain Js in the 

Ti i arts it has 
mmost core of the hearts of the people, ' 
eushed naturally pushing aside the stony. obstac es 
of injunctions and probibitions Those in whose 
hearts there has been a revelation of this spring 
are mostly men in humble walks of life, and what 
they have obtained is ‘neither by the power of the 
intellect nor by much listening’.” 


The treasures which Pandit Kshitimohan 
has collected in Santiniketan by tramping 
through the country and mixing with all sorts 
and conditions of men, of which we do hope 

he has written a narrative which may hereafter 
| be published, are such as are not perhaps to be 
i found in any other single place or with any 
other single person in the country. And they 
4 are, if we are not mistaken, mostly in Hindi. 
j It is perhaps strange that, though India 
contains many religious-minded men rich 
in this world’s goods and many Hindi-premis 
(Hindi-lovers) equally wealthy, no one has 
endowed Visva-bharati with an adequate fund 
ear-marked for the permanent carrying on of 
the kind of “Search in Secret India” being 
conducted by a teacher at Visva-bharati. That 
is perhaps because sufficient publicity has not 
been given to this side of Visva-bharati’s 
work. 

That many do not flock to Pandit 
Kshitimohan’s dilapidated thatched cottage 
is neither a grievance nor a disadvantage. 
For he should not be and does not want to be 
exploited by literary or spiritual or musical 
adventurers. Real seekers, we believe, have 
been and are always welcome as students. 


Revolutions and Counter-revolutions 
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the Have-nots—eall them E È 
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of struggle. 


pe some Other 
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not fit to rule themselves. For ourselves, ah aut 
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ago, perhaps eighteen years ago, we provajresion i 
on paper to our satisfaction that we wer ii 
for self-rule. But there was a fly in tii 
ointment. We had to conclude our argumelt 
by saying: It may be objected that, ifn 
are fit for self-rule, why are we not oh 
ruling; that objection can be met only Dis 
becoming self-ruling. 

There let it rest. 


But the ex-Crown Prince ™ veople af. 
whether his people, the Germani : ruled” 
fit for self-rule. If so, why ar y 
a despotic dictator ? 

Similar questions may 
fitness for self-rule of 
Austrians, etc. ș not 

All a peoples are at peop rul 
self-ruling, and 7pso facto no 
selves. 

Nevertheless, a di 
and peoples subject to 
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foreign 14 
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their own countrymen. 2 
not mean that a man enseye of his 
or despoiled by a country d or del 
less enslaved, killed, a552! $ sailed 0 
if he were enslaved, killed a 

by a foreigner. 
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itled 
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et to read any of the books 
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easy, ad ss far as I can estimate currents and forces, 
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, it is qui] SbBritish relations and engulfed inter-communal 
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r argumen fdin National Liberal Federation, the 
that, iwi Mahasabha, Nationalist Muslims would 
a not a with him. Even the communalist 
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m Changes in the White Paper if 
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India’s legitimate aspirations should not go 
beyond a desire to be ruled for ever by 
practically autocratie | Governors-General, 
Governors, and the steel-frame of the covenan- 
ted civil service. But whether British imperial- 
ists consider our aspirations legitimate or not, 
we have aspirations which cannot in the least 
be satisfied by the White Paper. 

But let us come to the author’s evidence. 

“The passing of the Reserve Bank Bill by the 
Indian Legislature during the early months of 7 
this year, the recent textile convention between 
Bombay and Lancashire, the inter-communal unity 
behind the Memorandum of the British Indian 
Delegates, and—in a quite separate sphere but 
no less significant—the enthusiastic reception of 
the English Test cricketers, are significant pointers 
to the mood of active co-operation, which is 
slowly revealing itself in the minds of some at 
least of India’s Jeading citizens. It will rest with 
Parliament and the British people. to show by 
their attitude to the White Paper Scheme—the 
only concrete scheme with a measure of Indian 
support behind it that is in the field today— 
whether they mean to capitalize that mood and 
turn if to the advantage of both Britain and 
India, or whether they desire to thrust back this 
one chance of an honourable and workable 
settlement.” 

It is only when one remembers that the 
British are a nation not only of shopkeepers 
but of politicians as well that one can refrain 
from being astonished at the propagandist 
spirit which can make political capital out of 
the hospitality and courtesy shown to the 
English Test cricketers ! We fail to understand 
what that has got to do with the White Paper 
or the supposed mood of political co-operation 
even remotely. Even if Winston Churchill 
and any of his staunch followers came to 
India in a really non-political capacity, they 
would be met as human beings courteously, 
as Indians have nu personal quarrel with 
Englishmen. Does the author think that 
even English cricketers ought to have been 
pelted by Indians with rotten eggs to prove 
to him that they detested the White Paper? 

The Indian Legislature was unrepresen- 


alist India would have passed the Reserve B: 
Bill in the form in which it was passed. 
in the present subservient and effete Legisla 
there was strong criticism of an opp 
to it. me) 

The textile convention “be 
and Lancashire” may haye ple 


ee 
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but it has had a very hot reception in Bombay 
and throughout India. It was a convention, 
not between Bombay and Lancashire, but 
between Lancashire and one Bombay-man who 
acted in an unrepresentative and unwarranted 
manner. 

The men from British India who appeared 
before the Joint Select Committee were 
not “delegates,” they were not chosen by any 
Indian organization. They were nominees 
of the Government of India chosen by it to 
serve its own purpose. If the leaders of 
the Congress, the Indian National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Muslim League had been the delegates and 
if they had drawn up the Memorandum, then 
one could have rightly spoken of inter- 
communal unity underlying it. 

“Some at least” (how many ?) of India’s 
inhabitants is delightful! But are they 
“citizens” ? Are they really “leading” citizens ? 

UN measure of Indian support” is also 
enjoyable ! But it is a microscopic measure. 

Whe author may rest assured- that the 
White Paper does not offer any chance of 
settlement” with Indians. Indians do not 
consider it workable. And they think it 
would be the reverse of honourable for them 
to accept it. 


British Opponents of the White 
Paper 

Just as there are British Supporters of the 
White Paper, who see or profess to see in it 


the salvation of Britain and India, so-there 
are Britishers who oppose it, thinking or pro- 
fessing to think that it em | 
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of “scuttle” of Surrender, and of disru 
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however, the Secretary for India, Sir Sam 
Hoare, commands a majority of nearly thre 
one against the Conservative opposition on t 
Committee. It is, therefore, clearly within hi 
power to force a majority report through t 
Committee substantially unamended, should b 
deem it expedient to do so. ; nate í 
But when the proceedings of the Committee a) But it i: 
published, showing the amendments which Bie 3 
been put forward, there is reason to believe tha} b San 
they will disclose two distinct sets of amendments liner and 
each amounting, in effect, toa minority repoti e sup] 
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the Conservative and Socialist oppositions Mty, anc 
Should these anticipations be oe x 
Baldwin’s task when he consults the On 
Party in accordance with his ple po heh. 
more difficult than it at first aD eae of the 
will have to admit that the mg ii loss 
Select Committee’s proceedings a Paper i 
Socialist support for the Went i 
corresponding increase 1n the opposi nent 
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in producing a report in itself con 
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ithout responsibility is as bad an 
responsibility without power. 
is the combination of 
y and power in the hands of the 
From this point of view the 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji, 


iyw Ve 
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B Ii, Barrister-at-Law, to the Vice- 
ellorship of the Calcutta University 
n Sociale laves commendation. He has been the 


Sir 8 jrit among the senators and syndics 
y s past, being the de facto head of the 
ig party. It was, therefore, desirable that 
should be made duly responsible for what 
senate and the syndicate do. 
Put it is not merely from the point of view 
e same person being vested with both 
‘lh and responsibility that his appointment 
p| "e supported. He has sufficient intellec- 
“upment, driving power, leadership and 
i aud he can devote, as he has been 
ett gine and energy to the work 
Wersity, the details of which he has 
den Pegs in him the making of an 
lee-chancellor. But beyond that 


t ne 
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itself,’—and of the flattery or silence of news- 
paper men enjoying or seeking patronage. 

It is to be hoped that, in order to become 
Vice-chancellor, he has not committed himself 
in the matter of the officially proposed board 
of secondary education, or in the matter of 
the details of the scheme according to which 
the vernacular is to be the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination up to the Matriculation, 
or in any other matter. 


The Late Kaviraj Syamadas Vachaspati 


In the late Kaviraj Syamadas Vachaspati 
Bengal, nay India, has lost an eminent 
Ayurvedic physician. He was as great a 


Kaviraj Syamadas Vachaspati 


‘Sanskrit scholar in some directions as he was 


a physician. His philanthropy was well kuown. 
A staunch and orthodox Hindu, he respected 
the religious views of other, and had a liberal 
religious outlook. He was a self-made man, 
and rose from poverty to “opulence by sheer 
merit. Whatever help and sympathy he 
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received in the days of struggle he never 
forgot, but repaid with abundance of service 
and gratitude. He founded the Vaidyashastra- 
Pith for imparting education to students— 
to many gratis—in the Ayurveda, with a 
hospital attached for the relief and cure 
of sick men, women and children. 


Kapurthala fo have a British 
De Facfo Ruler ? 


It is reported that the task of administer- 
ing the Kapurthala State is to be entrusted 
to an officer in British India of the British 
race. No wonder. 

For some reason or other, in recent years 
such appointments have been made in several 
States. And the number of Musalman Dewans 
in Hindu States is not small. British adminis- 
trators in Muslim’ States and Hindu Dewans 
of Muslim States, if any, are not as plentiful. 

Is this accidental, or the result of some 
Anglo-Muslim entente necessitated by the 
proposed federation of British India with the 
Indian States ? ae 


M. L. A.s and Zanzibar Indians 


Itis known to the public that there is 
going to ‘be some very effective anti-Indian 
legislation in Zanzibar which will result either 
in the Indian settlers there being squeezed out 
of the country or being practically ruined 
and reduced to helotage. Most of these 
settlers are in-religion followers of the Aga 
Khan. He sent a cable to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to organize a noat 
wide protest against the above-mentioned 
anti-Indian legislation. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya telegraphed to the leaders of 
parties in the Legislative Assembly to | it 
in deputation on the Viceroy and me 


representation to him on subject, 
a A the e 

Thereupon Sir Hari Singh G 3 nd 
Me KG. g our And 


ir. K Neogy decided to sec 
ae first in the company o ther 
N L. A.s. to know the facts. But ne 
appointed day and hour Beas 


J none 
gentlemen, Muslim or Hindu, mete 


Sir Fazli 


Devastating Floods 
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human lives, loss of cattle 
crops and destruction of other ; 
large scale. Altogether the ate 
people have been and continue t fae 
bable. Without in any So © be ing 
comparison with the catasti 
shocks in Bihar, it m 
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Gandhi and Pandit Madan Ņ Malara li 
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downwards. A goot many of them visie 
the affected areas. Nothing similar has bee 
done by the public for the flood-strickea |” 

areas and people, particularly of Bengal | 
Is it because the areas affected are out of th 


atm 


way and rather inaccessible, not Iyin 
along the broad trade route stretching fron 
Peshawar and Kalka to Howrah? 0 


has the succession of calamities made eve 
our great men callous like us ordina 
mortals ? Or is political controversy engrossit Eon 

all attention, leaving nothing to be devoted m 
to human suffering? Or may there be sl 
some other cause ? 


t contri 


Muhammadan Sporting Club's 
Achievement 

For the first time in its history, 
team, the Muhammadan Sporting On 
ing of players from different ie i 
India, has won the Calcutta Foot a 
championship, defeating Europe’ er 1 
Indian Clubs. ‘This is a fea 
Muhammadan Club’s cap. 


A ica 
Indian Footballers in South ia a 


The Indian Football Team y h Afio 
South Africa to play with W along 
Indian Teams has won laurels Indian r 
line. When a South + 
visits India they may ha 
The Indian Team consiste 
Mukherji (manager), Suis 
Guha, Amiya Ganguli, : 
Chaudhury, Manmatha Dat a ‘akbil 
Bhattacharya, Prabhas a Hosait, ef 
Nasim, Mir Hosain, Mohar ost ghey i 
Lakshmi Narain, and N. SO 
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i. because the whites were 
è E defeated. We learn from 
A: af Dee ai when the steamer carrying 
ake (lt? ee reached port, the South- 
t © Hook Dans waiting to receive them were 

and heli [u T board the steamer, though the 
C, deserti love at white passengers were allowed 


happily n (ie friends K 
hel he paasa matter of course. 


tion of ihe 
Mahatm 
) Malavi 
p a iimpic Games News Service of Berlin 
Nas Deen 


aller: 


haps a 


yic Games in 1956 at Berlin 


vhas invited the nations of the world 
ite in the Olympic Games of 1936. The 
mnastic and sport movement knows 


iot ons which it has thus assumed. Not 
e pon it of equipping itself 
a he best of the world, but 
ah ? 


ade evef "S ü that the German nation, as host, 
rdinan figo tously and whole-heartedly prepared for 
orana mpic Games. 

engrossing 

e devoted 
there be 


hitherto decided to 
c Games are: 
, ' a, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
pimbia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
i X and) France, Germany, Greece. 
Nor Zea India, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 
| Rowman te aN onay, Philippines, Poland. 
‘i oes Spain, Sw Switzerl: 
Ugoslavia PAM, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Mernational 
In 1 


Athens p ens VAES 
Committees » ecognized the National 
Ammittees newly established by Egypt 

lese two countries haye 
their participation 
` o Cy have therefore been 
ation as was issued, at 
tmisch Pa h other countries by the 
Good a x eukirchen Organization 
the ne ogress is being made 


a Municipality has under- 
„With to ding the four main 

Work will wees, leading to the 
- The 7 2e completed by the 
under estive aspect of the 

a preliminar discussion: 
8, has Pic hymn, which 
aas brought in so many 

-Straus result may be anti- 
aive the Sin the non-distant 
Ie, text to which he will 


A ounds, in R had ae 

er » m addition to the 
bleg oered for the competitions 
works art outside the 
on G Of antiquity will 
ion erman excavations 
Oaned “fy and others either 
om abroad: 
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“Cultural Fellowship in India” 


Years ago, in the now-defunct magazine 
Welfare, we wrote a note indicating how the 
appreciation of one another’s music, painting, 
architecture, sculpture, ete, and of one 
another’s ethical and Spiritual idealism, by the 
different communities and races of India 
would be one of the most potent means 
of producing real inter-communal unity in 
the country. Such genuine mutual cultural 
appreciation should never be lost sight of. 
So when some two years ago Mr. Atulananda 
Chakrabarti showed us a paper in which he 
had brought together passages from the 

Scriptures of different communities embodying 
similar ethical and spiritual ideals, we com- 
mended his endeavour. We are glad to find 
that he has since elaborated and expanded 
his theme and published a book on “Cultural 
Fellowship in India.” TIt ought to find an 
adequate number of serious readers, and the 
subject at least a few more earnest researchers. 


Tariff Board on Protection of 
Indian Steel Industry 


Indians are unanimous that the Indian 
steel industry still requires protection. There 
is a difference of opinion as to how that pro- 
tection should be given—by bounties or in 
the way in which it has hitherto been protected. 
But it isnot the business of the Tariff Board 
of India or of the Indian Legislature to give 
protection and preference to British steel or « 
steel products under the guise of protecting - 
Indian steel. „But if asubservient board and. 
a subservient legislature choose to please their 
masters, surprise need not be felt. 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber has sent the following telegram to 
the Commerce Department of the Government 
of India re the Taritf Board report on protec- 
tion to the Indian steel industry : 


“Committee Indian Merchants Chamber deplore 
the trend of the Tariff Board report on Steel- 
Industry, because it puts forwar proposal. to 
reduce level of protection in spite of previous: 
scheme having failed in its objective. They strongly 
protest against the Tariff Board going below line - R 
of revenue duties which will introdusé vicious 


_which are virtually done 


posal for the introduction of excise duty on Eien 
for which direct taxation on production t here aF 
no justification as a normal expedient Hs ne i 
finance. The position of Indian manu ae in 
the matter of tested steel is weakened by deliberate 
preference to Britain, while there is no guarantee 
that Britain will not dump on to this country 
untested steel at specially low prices. The proposec 
reciprocity through free entry of Indian Pig into 
Britain is unconvincing, as it involves preponderat- 
ing advantage to British interests in low, duty 
on British sheets. The Commiltee request Govern- 
ment to stand by this national industry and to 
devise scheme which will enable the existing 
company to prosper and induce new works to come 
into existence so as to make India self-sufficient. 


“Protection” fo Steel 

As we go to press, the text of the Tron 
and Steel Duties Bill to be introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly has been published. 
The publication of the Tariff Board Report 
had prepared the public and the steel industry 
for what might otherwise have come as a 
bombshell. For the Board had shown little 
compunetion in withdrawing at one stroke all 
the protection which the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. had earned by a unique record of service 
alike to the Government and the people. 
They have carried a stage further the work 
of those economic counterparts of Clive and 
Hastings who gathered at Ottawa to fence the 
empire as a close preserve for the decadent 
industries of Great Britain. The Tariff Board 
has found, by a reasoning which betrays at 
every stage the anxiety for a specific conclu- 
sion, that in all cases of goods sold directly 
in competition with British products the 
Indian industry does not require any protec- 
tion at all, or, if any is needed, not more than 
what is afforded by the normal rates of 
eee duties. And they have gone to the 

ngth of specifically recommending that the 


revenue duties on a wide range of steel 
products should be removed. 


The Government of India have naturally 


been quick to take action ings 
} 2 on such findi 
a ea T it is ER Be 
ney have torn off the mask of tecti 
which the Tariff Board Wi eee 
„Tari ould fe 

shroud their hideous scheme of ae 
Preference, and have called the new legislat; 
the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. ee 


doubt that the Board hava e There is no 


b 
Government to be ruthless i. Henan 


Industry. In the place of the revenue duties 


away with, come the 
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countervailing duties agai 
an excise of Rs. 4 per 
ingots produced. within “the cal, § 
Tariff Board recommended the re ‘ 
revenuc duties and they also sug ee 
in case the Government are not a tha, 
to sacrifice revenue, they might levy noes ‘ 
and a countervailing customs duty ke Vedi 
result of the Governments adoption of ty pilynesiat 
latter alternative is that the Tata Go wer 
would have to pay out in hard cash the |r Ro 
excise duty on their total output at (ate ay fetes 
early stage of the manufacturing proces | difere 
while all that the Government has dane siempted 
is to weaken the position of the Company blerpretal 
and endanger the prospects of the profitable Propan 
marketting of the Tatas’ products. isme é 
It is strange how a protected key indusi Jat Pargit 
comes all of a sudden to be denied even the} Mr. Re 
advantage of normal revenue duties {i fisidered 
economists, including those of the Ottamifimstess 
brand, are agreed that there can he couldn 
objection to normal revenue duties.: And if udit 1 
India alone should proceed to demolish then We 
and rear excise and countervailing doti t 
their place, it can be attributed only a \ a í 
virus of In:perial preference which ee fl! = M 
ed into her at Ottawa. The Peover bad a 
ing every day. Is’ complete Sells Rie 
the only antidote ? 


Dr. Hutton’s Census Report ai 
“Man in India” Special Num 


q) 
Mi 
In the special number (April a Bali 
of Man in India, edited by distingit. T 
Sarat Chandra Roy, M-A- Bile tae eel 
anthropologist of Ripon 
origin of the Varna or Caste a en C 
which hold the i have b 

upon. One of the late 
theories of caste is that, formia 


Census Report of India by E 


divisions ° 


essentl 
“This theory trace? ma 0 
caste to different F have 


Dravidian or as Y oa 
‘Proto-Australoid,’ Dravidia migrants 
and credits the a an tens? 
describing in terms OF in pased 
society a social system real’: 
conditions.” ‘fe 
ith 
Mr. Roy has dealt ma ip 
Dravidian element ™ e 


Slater’s Dravidian theory: 


, arguments to a detailed scholarly 
a 


Position of | tor which deserves the atten fon a 
all imt gs, We are not anthropologists ; 
try, The ee to usa little too original to 
emMoval atl - assert that the © 3rahmans are 
sted tha | ect | from Dravidian witch-doctors. Tt 
X position ended a startlingly original to identity 
AN excise gall mo Brahma with the mana of the 
luty, Tape Vet’ and other primitive races. This 
ion ofthe i pothesis has been subjected by 
Ompany | et e very scholarly, able and elaborate 
cash the oe By discussing the mana idea 
i w | diferent countries and races, he has 
| Erg (0 show that even if the 
has done |atemptet ; Vedic Bral br 
~ Company feteprefation of the Vedic Brahma by 
profitahle|fropenn Vedic scholars be accepted, it is not 
hse as the primitive mana which Hutton 
xy industry [id Pangiter would make it out to be. 
“even the| Mt. Roy’s criticisms ought to be seriously 
uties, Ml jusidered at the International Anthropological 
ne Ottawa gress, to which he was invited but which 
be mjëcould not attend. 


s Atif 
Jish badit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 


g dutiesin a Mr. M. S. Aney’s Resignation 


+ to the) 1 K 
a iy tid i circumstances under which Pandit 
was mje Ain Mohan Malaviya and Mr. M. S. Aney 


jg speal tive rasi f 
ae ie from the Congress Parliamentary 
eee to be deplored. They resioned 
tn and tt difference in, principle abet iaa 
: Tae Fe uty in the Board. But of 
cr tuture activiti i i 
T “istic and in mce ilk Come 


Apes, ex E accordance with Congress 
fi fard,” T i the matter of the commu- 

‘patty; aey want to form a nationa- 
Jm the n 


tiesto ext Assembly, their election 


may very o 
Hena well be based upon the 
he last, aas manifesto issued just 


arachi session of the Congress. 


Te 
y SE Parlia 
menfa R 

n Manifesto ty Board's 


owing į 
tentar, pS, S the text of the Congress 


A alima ads election manifesto : 


| Ntar a 
y Ri p Congress? Board appointed by the 
Cee ae | pa mo D Mittee at its meeting 
} 4, tiong tp Bislatiy ay 29, appeals to the voters 


E Assembly at the ensuing 
er votes in favour of the 


Cone: 
Rregs DORRESS Ponicy 
t jotived G has been declared and the 
the 
body in Bo ovine resolution passed by 
Ombay on June 17 :— 


E Con 


> ae a ae eae 
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[Here follows the Congress Working 
Committee’s resolution, published in our last 


number.— Ed., M. R.| 


Though much has been written for and against 
the part of the resolution regarding the so-called 
Communal Award the line is absolutely clear so far 
as the Congress candidates are concerned. By 
common consent it is intrinsically bad. It is anti- 
national. But the Congress cannot refuse to take 
into account the attitude of the Mussalmans in 
general who seem to want the Award, nor can the 
Congress accept it as the Hindus and the Sikhs in 
general reject it. No other policy than that 
explained above is consistent with the aim and 
history of the Congress which has throughout stood 
for peace and unity and founded all its activities 
on the firm belief that the various communities in 
India will act justly and honourably towards one 
another. The only thing, therefore, that the Congress 
candidates and the Congress can do is to promote 
and assist in securing an agreed solution. Suffice it 
to say that we shall never reach such a solution by 
appealing to a third party or power. Then again 
those who have confidence about successful opposi- 
tion to the White Paper proposals need not feel 
concerned about the Award. They should know 
that if the White Paper lapses the Award which 
was framed for the White Paper must automatically 
lapse. If the Award is bad, the White Paper is 
worse. The Parliamentary Board has therefore to 
concentrate the attention of the voters on the rejec- 
lion of the White Paper and as only alternative to 
it upon securing the convening of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The White Paper is in no way designed to secure 
a complete: or even partial independence. It can 
easily retard the Nation’s progress towards it. It 
proposes a costly pretender of representative institu- 
tions in India with all real control retained abroad. 
The safeguards with which it bristles are not con- 
ceived for the protection of the. interests in India. 
If the proposals contained in the White Paper are 
carried out, there will be no national control over 
Army or External Affairs and the burden of the 
military expenditure will remain what it has been 
and in effect the foreign control will continue 
over the finance and the economic policy of India, 
Tf it is said that the White Paper proposals at least 
seek to give complete autonomy to the provinces, it 
is hedged in by restrictions that make it a sham 
and a shadow. No wonder almost all the parties 
have more or less condemned the White Paper 
scheme. A 

What is the alternative? 
claims to represent the whol inion 
of the Government it is only one of the political 
parties, albeit, very powerful. Time will show what 
the position of the Congress is in the country. Vote 
at the ensuing elections may also show it some 
But it is clear that the Congress must not fr: 
constitution only to be rejected by Gor 
The Working Committee has, therefore, “as 
above, suggested an infallible alternative—a Con: 
tuent Assembly to be elected on the b 
suffrage or as near it as may 2 W 
such an Assembly can be convene 

Wi 


Though the Congress 
e nation, in the opinion 


its acceptance, 


ia ae 
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tives in forthcoming elections with a ear mamai 
ihat the Constituent Assembly is the on E a £ 
to the White Paper. True, the existing pan as 
narrow and, therefore, not truly representative R a 
masses. The constitution of the Assembly is fur a 
such that the members elected by the people cnr 
play an effective part in it. Nevertheless, i He 
verdict of the electorate is unequivocal it cannot be 
Bis voters reject the White Paper and insist 
on the Constitutent Assembly, it will no longer 
be said by the British Bureaucracy that people are 
quite satisfied with the methods and measures 
of the British Government and whatever they plan 


for them. It will be no small gain to have the 
illusion dispelled. Every vote for the Congress 


candidate, i.e., for the Constituent Assembly in the 
place of the White Paper, will help to clear the 
atmosphere. We hope that all communities will unite 
on this simple issue. 

The rejection of the White Paper and the accept 
ance of the Constituent Assembly is not all that the 
Congress representatives will attempt. They cannot 
be unmindful of the reactionary legislation passed 
during past few years, unhappily often, with the 
elected members’ votes. Nor can they be unmindful 
of the way in which the non-violent struggle for 
liberty was met by ordinances of extraordinary 
severity or of the greatest sacrifices of the thousands 
of Congressmen, including many women who went 
to prison, suffered privations and lathi charges and 
submitted to heavy fines and confiscation of properly. 
it will be the duty of those Congress candidates 
who will be elected to press for the restoration of, 
wherever possible, and repeal ot repressive Jaws and 
ot the ordinances now called Acts of the legislatures. 
Extraordinary drastic methods adopted towards the 
Congress organizations in the Frontier Province will 
also demand their special attention. It will also he 
their duty to demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adopted by the Bengal Government to meet 
Terrorism and to take measures to give effect tc 
public opinion in regard to them. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party will miss no 
opportunity of rendering such national service, he 
t a great as is possible through the legisla- 
Sec are fully aware that the powers of the 

» Provincial and central, are too small for 


our effort. The Nation must make for the realiza- 
‘tion of its goal of complete independence, 


e constructive programme of 1} 
š he Congress the 
successful prosecution of which alone can make our 


demand irresistible can b i 
: r K e most effect i 
only outside the legislat eg eect Sp 


ures. But there ar 
which can only be dealt wi elie, 
c 1 t with thri i 
and which will engage the wn ee 


D pariy. attention of the Congress 


Let the vote 


2 Economic Pr 
’ OGRAMM 
The manifesto also 


programme on the li ae 
ongress 


hts since include 
«G. resolution of August. on 
the exploitation of th s 
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tion and its attitude towards th 
Decision having been fully 
last issue, it is not necessary 
number. Other comments m 


Com 
aM 
discusseq p uf 


to do S0 jj 
ay follow, 


Council Enfry and the Congress 


We have been repeatedly contending th maril by | 
the Congress could send some members f | Joe in J 
Councils and keep others engaged in en sure ane | 
work —there being plenty of Congresswalas lr \idnapar 
both fields, and that if Congressmen had Deen | tho alle 
in the Councils throughout tl I | The alle 


ley could haye 
prevented certain things happening. Whether 
anybody supported us or not ,we were perfectly 
right. Confirmation of this view comes fron R 
Gandhiji’s speech at Benares on the 29th July, w 


: PES 3 Ya Jere repliec 
in the course of which he is reported to have K It 


said : iiy all tl 


koi! 

S i false ! 
and other matiers might not have happened, as they Denil 
had happened, had there been Congressmen in the i | 
Legislatures. Even if civil disobedience had to be fitti coml 
restarted, the Congress might not call upon J: seoused 
Congress members of the Legislatures to come her tl 
z i | thousand Jeter the 
oul, they could easily spare abou! a a aa 
Congressmen for work in the Legislatures. i yet any 
the Government were enacting repressive mea le, Re 
Pal statem 


atten 
fashative . 
Y some | 


Several things in connection with civil disobedience / 


after repressive measure, like the Bengal Ae tee 
passed by the Assembly, and claiming be ore a 
world that they had the support of the e : 
members of the Assembly for the e eat \ 
Congress would be able to deprive the 

of that excuse. 


Dr. Sit Upendranath Brahmachari 
as Bio-chemical Discoverer 

At an evening party held b 
Medical Club Dr. Sir Upendra Mi 
chari was congratulated on his knig 


the president Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar: 
to the medi 


y the Calcutta 
Nath: Brahma- 


Referring to his services 


4 ol py j 
Sir Nilratan said that it was ba ioneer in te | T 1 
known that Sir Upendranath E e red | of En 
field of bio-chemical research Am ae Pamina nd; 
the history of the discovery O1 qificu l Certa: 
said that notwithstanding many 


d in 
advantages Sir Upendra succeede P 


e jves U 
drug which saved milion y oe Sir 
mention 
abroad. He then Se a smal 


began his research one 
Campbell Hospital under a a a 
that he will be remembered by Pir wa 
and research worker. The Spe on Tigh 
his example would serve as a ei 


medical practitioners. 
iS 


orist 
Perpefuation of Bengal Terror’ 


Hone! 
We condemn the perp i o 


j ` an 3 p BODO 
„zoned for and without trial. If there is 
mye ven ra 
Muna] i charg? ny country, the people 
In Our pie iD any 


> aris 
n this tol l are no 


o 
{ut 4 oe n- 
cil by the no 


to the |, its lack of statesmanship. 
Outside : 
las for | ydnapur Allegations 


sure and 


d been The allegations to which Mr. S. ©. Mitra 


l have Jj attention some months ago in the 
led a i 4 J 

hether f -ntive Assembly, relating to the conduct 
gslallVe u x i eae ‘ 

rfectly Pone troops and of some other 


+ from |. emment servants in the Midnapur district 
h Juy, fe plied to officially in the Assembly 
have Jay. It was stated in effect that on 
airy all the allegations had been found to 
bedien fifle! As such enquiries are rol open 


a | le enquiries by officials or non-officials 


d to be Pith combined, but are merely like asking 
l ome f xused parties or their superior officers 
i 


thousand fr the allegations are true, we do not 
o Bl Q 7 

To: a o my importance to them, and do not, 

measure inp . 

recently [0% feel called upon to examine the 


fore the |-alstatement in reply in detail 
. elected : 


a Division of Jobs on Dopu- 
m Basis 
he, $ Noakhali it was declared in 
Feng, ie “xcellency Sir John Anderson, 
Ty engal, that the Government had 
outta fi ented the principle of giving. each 
A i *Ppointments in the public services 
ee [ate P its numerical strength or 
a |e ee total Population. ‘This must 
enerali | Petale Etis has to square it with the 
nel | Benj ea © Excellency was speaking 
ia and |: tie. «ment, not the Govern 
md de Tacos? SOF the latter has actually ` 
er amd Ja tie, pecentage of jobs to certain 
anal or iethaps he was uttering the 
of id of | Xe allotment of jobs by the 
neat ndia Was not for each and 
: wl eo T it only Oe Ome Come 
” i Ror Sense also the Governor is 
of e Jobs to be given by the 
f ndia to Muslims, Anglo- 
g Act ot in proportion to but 
agal al strength. 


KCE ) 
| “hey’s words were uttered 


Da 
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indefinitely long period 


doubt responsible 
uemet its Government is also responsible. 
ia Ite : © ` na 
fr th ut mment which has to try to fight 
legal or extra-legal means 

D . k . . 

pees x intentionally admits its 

1 that i fed in Bengal ul ) 
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in relation only to Bengal, he was literally 
right ; for the principle of assignment of jobs 
has been adopted only in the case of Muslims, 
notin that of each aud cvery community. 
For example, it is shown in the Government of 
Bengal Fighth Quinquennial Review on the 
Progress of Education in Bengal for the 
Yeurs 1927-1932, page 83, that Muhamma- 
dan teachers form 46.8 per cent and Muham- 
madan Inspecting officers form 54.2 per cent 
of the total number. And. it is observed 
on page 83 : 


“Tt appears that the Moslems are well represented 
on the inspecting branch, but the number of 
teachers in secondary schools and specially in high 
schools is inadequate. No direct appointment to 
the general posts of Sub-divisional Inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, assistant headmasters of Government 
schools and normal schools. and English and 
Vernacular teachers, in any division, is ordinarily 
sanctioned if the strength of the Muhammadan 
educational officers in the division is below 45 per 
cent.” 

Moslems are 54.8 per cent of the population 
of Bengal. If Government had accepted the 
principle of division of jobs exactly according 
to percentage of population, then in the 
last line of the extract the limit prescribed 
would have been 548 per cent. So His 
Excellency was quite accurate in his statement, 

No doubt at Noakhali His Excellency said 
that 53 per cent of the ministerial officers of 
the Collectorate and 41 percent in the Civil 
Courts of the district were Moslems, and four 
out of five Deputy Collectors (80 per cent) 
and ten out of thirteen Sub-deputy Collectors 
(77 per cent) were Moslems. But these figures 
only bear out the correctness of his assertion: 

Q AQ 
for in no case is the percentage exactly 548, 
being in’ two cases below and two cases above 

d 


that figure. 


Gandhiji on fhe Housing of Calcuffa 
Harijans 

Mahatma Gandhi in replying to the address 
given to him by the Calcutta Corporation 
rightly called attention to the disgraceful 
housing conditions of the Calcutta Harijans. 
They should be improved as rapidly as possible, 


The Proposed Removal of Pusa 
Institute aa 
We are entirely opposed to the proposed 


removal of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to 


5. 


morning we 
8 a. M, saw all the kinds of work being done 


there, returned to Muzaffarpur, had our bath 
and lunch and started for Calcutta the same 
day by railway train at noon. Nor does it at 
all matter that it is not centrally situated — 
for that matter Delhi, too, is not centrally 
situated. What matters is whether the 
researches carried on there about some 
crops are of advantage to the areas where 
these crops are grown. And it is well known, 
eg, that the improved varieties of wheat 
produced at Pusa have been of advantage to 
the Panjab, U. P., etc. Coimbatore is even less 
centrally situated than Pusa. Yet the superior 
type of sugarcane obtained at Coimbatore has 
been widely adopted all over India. 


“India’s Loyalty” 
eine speech at Edinburgh Lord Willingdon 
paid a warm tribute to the loyalty of the 
people and princes of India. Whether Indians 
are spoken of as loyal or as disloyal, in neither 
case is it of any advantage to them. It they 
spoken of as loyal, the average Britisher’s 
peice oe Then our rule must be very 
a K Bo meee as necessary.” If, on the 
ary, Indians are spoken of as disloyal 
ion is, “Don’t grant any boons 
tefl wretches.” 


posed to 
rs for th 


ess 


| 
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the neighbourhood of Delhi at a cost of from to thesingian States has produced qi ` 

j Rs. 36 to Rs. 50 lakhs. The arguments among their people. The Workin ieonta 

| against Pusa are not cogent. No scientist can OË the Indian States’ People’s Cont ‘Ott, | 

: say that Delhi is earthquake-proot, storm- passed a resolution of which = bas | 

l proof, drought-proof, ete. Nor can it be said following portion : Quote th, 

| that Delhi is more suitable for agricultural (i) That Mahatmaji’s adem | 
research than Pusa. The inaccessibility of eee ges of the States ig consi 
Pusa has been vastly exaggerated. One ii) That the States are an integral Sah 

started from Muzaffarpur after onstitulin 


themseives. 
(iv) That tkis Committee i i j 

i s U s of opinion ta 
safeguarding of the interests of the EM it 
States should be one of the essential conda 
secure the consent of the Congress to any cone 
tional changes of the country. 2 
In an article published in its issue of th 
11th July last, The Daily Sun, the organ il 
the Indian States’ People’s Conference, stout 
assnils the position taken up by Gandhiji, aa 
not at all without success. i 


| 


“A Bad Decision” 
in il 


Advance, a Congress paper, Says 0 
issue of the Bist July last that the Congre) 
Working Committee’s decision relating to kt 
“a bad decision 


communal “award” is 
observes : 

“We are convinced that P 

have made out an unanswera 


logic and precedents are on their sió 
unfortunately on the side of Mahatma 


the Working Committee.” 

We do not know 
have made out, but we 
made outa strong case 28 
Committee’s resolution in ou! w 
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“I AM HE” 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


ite Brihadaranyak Upanishad there is 
sremarkable verse : 
WM Asegi tary sey 
RASH Bese BEM fe 
TEAR, aa cata a Saqrare | 


elses who worships God as exterior 
self does not know him, he is like an 
ul belonging to the gods.” 

$ statement may rouse 


Mtstrance, 
made? tee Rheem uae 


IN EXPECTATION 
By Saradindu Sinha 


augry. re- 
worship . his 
possible to offer oneself in 
en the whole process of 
a mere ‘magnification’ of the 


h ig ere o 
es nt a a 
z 1B ho o can realize Bhuma, 
hy Se Own soul as detached 
{eel ae is easy to place one’s God 
ET aN, him through traditional 
foe edi o of injunctions and 
be sae ackne ty. comes when we bave 
l; ihon ughts ‘owled ge the “divine man 

ts andi actions. 


Vg neia? 


LEER 


i ‘maidservant. — 


Therefore 
ibe aR EE 


“The great soul who is n me, whois 
beyond age and death and sorrow, beyond 
hunger and thirst, He who is true in thou ae 
and in action, Him we must. seeli, Him 
must know.” 

This seeking and knowing him is not 
seeking and knowing outside oneself. It is 
knowing through becoming, receiving “ae 
being true within. Gaia Ps 

As man is essentially a spirit this } p : 
of unity holds good in all departments of } 
life. He must identify hi self'with his fam 
and then in his service to : E 
indignity. The mother is spiritual 
her child, oeni oiea would b 


identification 
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of the isolated 
j functions of the u niversal 
H The Upanishad has said : 


gana: aAA 


“The individual souls united with 
Supreme Soul enter everywhere.” 

And this is the freedom of spirit which we 
must attain. 

The truth which has been acknowledged 
by our scriptures, known as I am He’— 


aisé, sounds like a prodigious egoism but 
itis not so. It has not exaggerated the small 
self which is isolated but expressed the great 
soul which comprehends all. This word 


asg carries assurance of the truth of a 
grand unity which waits to be realized and 
justified by the individual. 

Mans passions come in between 
divide the realization of atsé, “I am He”, into 
a duality, and our ego becomes dispropor- 
tionately augmented. Therefore the Upanishad 
i says aI W4:, “Covet not”. Greed tempts 
Hee the world-man and turns him into a worldly 
man. The enjoyment which is fit for human 
beings is an enjoyment which is shared with 
all, itis universal. It is expressed in man’s 
art, his literature, it is manifested in his social 
doings, in the hospitality of his love. 
Therefore our scripture says Way Xaaa: 
the guest is divine. Because into the house 
of the individual man comes the guest, the 
representative of the universal Sea he 
extends the limits of the home towards the 
world. Jf this invitation is obstructed, then 
penury even for a royal household. Tn 
hospitality lies the philosophy of isë 
i$ to say, I am in union with hi Nae 
: I im who is 
e and who is more than me. In our 
7 there are some sanyasis who translate 


the 


and 


~ a Th / 
body in order to cross the cae 


presumption to deny 
They give up the ego 
aterials, they also 
5 united with all souls. 
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responsibilities of action howe ha 
recognize him who is tej oY 
humanity in man, who is gi 

3 O 1S mahatm 

atma 


visvakarma, in whom work is 
work but world-work. l 
Man was once a barbarian h 
r 7 |i 
the plane of the animal; his ve lf 
then, were confined within the lin S Wor, 
bare physical existence. 
a 
>g “sy, 5 x 
qg 4a ATINA, “like an animal pelono; | Even 1 
ae i clonging to th |. 
gods”; he was in a servile mm, e 
ret Rte Ps ; anne |e tay 
afraid of his gods and tried to appease ee star 


declan 
imits ofhi py individu 
And then he ya [onae on 


a 


with flattery and incantations ; the divine (2m of 
himself remained _ self-oblivious. Woa p ented i 
mind was illumined his awakened consti {iis eart 
ness journeyed along widening avenues ae! the 
life, crossing the frontiers of individuali | Ues 
into the universal life of humanity. Poa fo! 8? au 
my friend Kshitimohan’s rich storehoused} Ra 
medieval Indian poetry I have got thes | 

precious words of the seer Rajjab. He says-) -With 


aa dia fa data ear Maa;  femtag 
aa waa ata wat alae fee ag el] Bat whe 
— “That which conforms to all tuth ij af 


truth, that which does not conform is false, ths “by water 
is wisdom, says Rajjab, whether it angers 0 3 can b 
pleases you.” toms. t 
: It is. evident that Rajjab knew ae 
majority of men would be angry at his T arly it 
Their opinions and customs were at vanat 

with universal truth, yet they cou 


I] 
a. 


d cw 
them to be true and lie enmeshed in Me 
unreality ; indeed the very OEO ea 
an inner disharmony roused their © 

to an aggressive pitch. 
truth by angry remonstrance 


pierce the flame with a Hona hi 
cannot kill truth, it cap fary one 


Yet standing before that 

say. 

aa ata fra at ţa? 
ar faa at 4? | 


“That which conforms 1 @ 
that which does not confor: 
When one day a 501 


‘that the earth revolves 
own intellec 
U f 


t he 


versa! — 


cay that it is the sun itself which 
P the earth. But however 
e 1 a other people may have been, 

oue once denounced 
pie h On that day alone 
far Sot fierce opponents the man of 


lived | pie E od as@, “I am He”, that is to say, 
iS Work pih dec z | knowledge and that of the eternal 
its oth nit k s 
he wy pmo many millions of men say that 
ing to the | F. of some special combination of 
Manner jain stars and planets in the immeasurable 
ase the ‘ance of space some supernatural force is 
divei | ated in the river of a particular provinre 
When His earth, and that by bathing in its waters 
ISO Jas of the bather along with those of his 
“al ies are washed away, then we must 
y EN Jeol up and say— 
choused| 518a Ber SY ata R 
got thee] m fee at as 
He says} -With the universal mind of man this 
5; fis not agree, therefore it is untrue. 
ssl | But where it has been said— 


1 truth iy “afgaf yafaa Ha: aeda ge” 


mia y Vater the body only can be cleansed, the 
ae tin be cleansed only with truth,’ this 


(nho ? 
7 iif to the standard of the universal 


his wot i 


‘tly it has been said — 


after having committed sin 
fue? taolin t penitence the sin is purified ; 


to 1 : s 
gi fver gov a 

aoe | e again be Pa un to repeat the sin 
e SEI =) Sayi s ` 

£ T tind o this man acknowledges in his 

ne DSA n, the ae or the universal mind 

W sou] ps within us whom we know 
Uh and wh 


© reveals to us our own 


Te da 
tes ve Brahmin Ramananda leaving 
X n the Ma and embraced the chandal 
4 IÑ Ruidas omwedan weayer Kabir, the 
) a ne Society of his day made 
® hig see But he alone really 
Caste, the caste of the 
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of petty conventions and contempt which cruelly 
dividing man and man in the name of social 
stability strike at the roots of social morality. 


One day Jesus Christ said asé—“I 
and my Father are one.” For, in the light 
of love and goodwill for all men, he crossed 
the boundary of his ego and realized himself 
as one with the supreme man. 
Lord Buddha preached, “Cherish towards 
the whole universe immeasurable Maitri in 
a spirit devoid of distinctions of hatred, of 
enmity. While standing, sitting, walking, 
lying down till you are asleep, remain estab- 
lished in this spirit of maztr’”—this is called 
ARRIT | . 
Such great message can be given only to 


man, for deep in man lies the truth of MS, 
“I am He”. The Buddha knew this in 
himself. That is why he has said that it is 
through immeasurable love that man reveals 
the immeasurable truth within himself. 

The Atharva Veda says— 


aenta à ary gee aA eye 
—“He who is wise knows 
greater than he appears to be.” 
a get aa faged fag: AIA 
—“They, who know the Great in man 
know the Supreme Being himself.” $? 
' Jt was because he realized the divin 


man in humanity that Buddha could say— 4a 


Alar qa fai TA a Sa 
HAT TIA TS eee 
ganft ayes ee. 
maara AAT ene * 
— “Cultivate the spirit of imm 
love within you even as the love the: 
feels for her one child.” — Mt = 
We should not by counting the nun 
of heads try to find out how many me 
actually follow this advice. In such con 
tion does not lie the test of truth. — 
He who realized man’s infin 
himself never had to wait for statis 
ance. Without hesitation he d 
man may reveal through immeas 
the divine within 
message with pe: 
his true re 


man to be — 


——————————— 
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the Atharva Veda that man is spiritually 
much more than his apparent self, he lives in 
i his infinite surplus. In that, surplus is all 
A that is supreme in man, his #4, righteousness, 
i! his 84, his truth. 
i The atmosphere around the earth far 
transcends its mass in extension. Through 
| that invisible atmosphere comes its light, its 
) colours, flows its life. In this atmosphere 
gathers its cloud, showers its rain, through 
its influence the eternal mystery of beauty 
reveals itself on earth in ever-varied form. 
From this atmosphere comes that which is 
most glorious on earth, its loveliness, its life 
itself. Through the open window of this 
atmosphere comes every night crossing regions 
of darkness the messages of radiant kinship 
from the starry Universe. This atmosphere 
ean be described as the surplus, the soul of 
the earth, just as the complete man has been 
described as “ Amanz ”—in one part he is 
apparent, in the other three he is infinite. 
It is because this intangible atmosphere is 
so intimately an extension of the earth itself 
that exuberant wealth of life manifests itself 
on the very dust, a wealth which is immeasur- 
ably more precious than the dust itself. 

The Upanishad says that when we know 
united in a completeness FaF4fa, the un- 
manifested infinite, and aR, the manifested 

: finite, we know truth, in a reconciliation of the 
duality. He who is infinite in man must be 
expressed in the finitude of human life, of 
So fee. so T hae m 
vc, ON FEAR y sha Upanishad 

ve a hundred 
must act?” Fulfil your 


: the s 
energy, What is it eee 
ength to sacrifice his life, to 


na a ono 
bmitting the constant oe ibon 
cruelty with such amaz ee 
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The reason is man has within himself 
self 


life but immensity. Don Kaki Dot on 
priceless collection we get this e ltimohani | m 
SAS Sarg. ; th 

Bauls “sta a a a war Se of th j 
Al oA a Aan A aama 


TNT á $ 

W hen I see through men I find in 
divine incarnation.” Innumerab] 
ledge, in love, in self-giving, in 
and ways are revealing the in.mea 
them. History does not record 
from their individual lives they 
living stream of humanity the i 
of Him— 


them the |i 
e men in know- [i 
Various. forms k 
Surable within 
their names. Jer T h 
pour into thy wired the 
mmortal energ fie told 

Jg 


p 


2 ce IS {je indeed 
YAAUVAL ANASTI: Gea wal” fy this 
—“Who is the immortal Purusha of jp. ia, tomo 
exhaustible light dwelling within our soul, why {i The 
comprehends the All.” Jerr, bea 

If through the plants the universal energy Pract 
were not converted into the stuff of life then} of one 
this living world would have been converted] Tithe m 
into a desert. Similarly if with or without ouw brits are | 
knowing men and women had not through the Vine a st, 
centuries, in different lands, transformed thet lment of | 
indwelling, immeasurable energy of the Jar of th 
Supreme Man into love and knowledge, work laet of 
and welfare to be absorbed endlessly. into the tlestatio 
living texture of human society, their society i ve u 
being -devoid of the truth of ase, “Lam He P const, 
would have been reduced to the status uf Belen bam 
animal world. Not only so, by being: ret Mealize hi 
from its own truth, society would not a iG the 
able to live. Physicians tell us that by iniu dol, Roce 
of animal-blood into human body mi 
Tob Udnerense «ite No e 
Herds of animals can se : | 
according to animal laws, | an Tt mi Py, 
society cannot live at all like animate adi 


be said in contradiction that may in hua ee tg 
men seem to thrive very well ie ont ie 
society. Boilson the skin AS% ore vigin y ` 


body, their growth is indee@ Ps ie 
hat the ae of their surround anso 
power of health in the body Go A tho l tn 
the boil, then it burts and 1 Smal S8 l 
kills itself. Sopiety in A ta 
endure many sins but W c 
becomes T then by. ee ite an 
blood in its thought, behavior” ae 

art, human society seals 1 
_ The greatness born of ar 
which Atharva Veda has AP 
particular kind of fuli 


Collectio 


Il the efforts of humanity, all 
i and strength of man. 
self-forgetful joy in 


AAT Je? 

them the 

in know. 

US: forms |’ 

le Within 
names, pi 


is consciousness. But aa: far, 
‘on? Solong as there is any suffering 
pea? humanity, no individual man can 
im escape. Great men who have 


ia aE ihe freedom of humanity, have there- 
1 aed Jip iold us araar Asien I rom age to 
x indeed are they born in different lands. 

ay” Tiny this very moment they are being 
of tis im, tomorrow also we : will see their 
oul, why [ah The stream of that birth flows through 


déo, bearing this message ‘‘ats2”? 1 “aisg” is 
Sony, fo} D 


| energ | mntram of the united evolution of Man, 
life thea ji of one particular individual. 

onvertal | T the midst of the vast nebulae where new 
thout ow tits are being fashioned appears from time 
rough the Jiime a star ; it clearly indicates the creative 
med the It of the vast fires which stir in the 


of the long of 
ge, work of the nebulae, 
into the i 


r society | 
m i R 
am He, iig 


y working the urge of evolutión. 
society is all the while striving 
fin nenen kes 
: AIS ego. t, 1b 1s 
i ; pa that the ae cosmic Oanei 

e death Pen ie truth, the Supreme truth of the 
or et i of Year pecoming Humanity. After 
hun al first appe since the beginning of the 

. lt 4] Pe Peared man. Some scholars are 


prior “Omparin Y the mathematics of number 
io arate the sma © Massiveness of time and 
of our po eS Of man indulge in the 
Uniliation. But it is a mere 


er quantity to be greater 


i annot be measured at all 
aeg ~S Which we call matter 


ue, lay slumbering for 

ca SeS: But when A day 
Whole ife _ appeared on this 
great evolution of the universe 

b OE mate ning. Amidst the 
toma] m 2PPeared the truth 

ay ho a) Boni lifer isinen 
8 an ALAS 


"has poiesPise the speck of 


en born recently after 
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æons of time and because in comparison to- 
the mass of matter it seems to be small ? 
Man first realized the truth of infinite life 
when from the heart of the dumb matter 


comes the Great voice of life, a%é frea ae 11u 
Said Tat, “from life is born all-that-is and 


trembles in the vibrating life.” Matter we know 
as a fact because it is external to us ; but life 
we know as truth from within ourselves. ‘The 
expression of life is internal, the whole of it 
is pure movement. Therefore the language: 
of movement is immediately real to us, it is 
the language of our life. The reality of this 
endless movement we have kaown as truth 
in relation to our own inner self. The urge 
of incessant movement we may call heat or 
electricity or something else ; yet all these are 
mere words. If we say that in this movement i 
there is life, then we indicate something which 
has meaning in our immediate experience. 
At the same time we realize that this life of 
mine which is moving is also comprehended. 
in the larger movement of Universal Life. 
That the urge of lifes movement is nowhere 
else in the universe excepting, accidentally, 
only in living beings, is a statement which 
our mind cannot accept because our mind 
can offer its homage to truth only in its — 
background of wholeness. 
The Upanishad says— 
‘PRTG A: MUI AST AAEM AAA A EAT? 
—with what assurance would a single in: 
desire for life if the joy of life 
pervade the whole of the infinite sp 
How can the flame burn for a single mome 
on the tip of the match-stick if the rho 
sky did not sustain its truth of ignition 
Within life we find an inner meaning o 
entire creation—that meaning we call Wil 
Matter remained dumb—it could not expri 
the language of will,—Life came 
expressed its will. That message w 
implicit so long found at last its voic 
The student after much effor 


then the grammar; he waste ‘pap 
incomplete x 
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accumulations of words first find their 
glimmer of a significance. In the great 


evolution of the Universe we have found its 


first significance in a cell of life, then in 
it ‘an animal, then in Man. From the outer 
universe gradually we come to the inner 
realm and one by one the gates of freedom 
ve are unbarred. When the screen is lifted 
on the appearance of Man on earth we 
i realize the great and mysterious truth of 
i relatedness, of the supreme unity of all that 
is. Only can Man declare that those who 
know Truth can enter into the heart of the 
All—Only man can open our heart with this 
:aspiration 


Y segregating ethics to the Kingdom 
of Heaven and depriving the 
Kingdom of Earth from its use 
man has up to now never seriously 

acknowledged the need of higher ideals in 
politics or in practical affairs. ‘That is why 
ten disagreements occur between individuals, 
violence is not encouraged b i 

when the combatants a Ae as a, 
methods are not only not condemned 
_ ‘fied. The greatest of men like Buddha 
have from the da 


=. 


barbaric 
but glori- 


wn of human history stood 
on-violence, they have dared 
and defied tyrannism 


oo not yet clai 
ponsibility they have offere Sete claimed the 


‘Fight is necess 


But war 
on 
ae ey in India we 

'a— moral warfare, ini 
must array our spiritual powers ee 
>.= e 


cowardly violence of evils. This i 
eal which Mahatma eda ak 
lenging his people to fearlessly apply 
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MORAL WARFARE 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


or Christ ` 


aed Ga Shan dag aby atg 

ASTIAT al-aq, get AA aa l 
ad A SFA IgE | PART a 
anad SER Rasa 


“May all beings be happy, m: 
no enemies, may they be indes 
they spend time in joyousness, 
beings be free from suffering 
denied of their dues.” 


ay they h 

tructible, ng 
May all livin 
and not i 


We can only pray, let sorrow come ifit 
has to come, let there be death, let there be 
loss, but let Man declare across alll space and. 


time ats, “I am He”. 


This article is principally based upon my, “Religion of Man” and the Kamala lectures delivered 
at the Calcutta University. In the translation of | it, 
‘Chandra Chakravarty. In the present revised form it was delivered at the Ang 
«on the 10th of December, 1933, being the last of a series of three Readership lectures. 


I have been greatly helped by Mr. Amiya 
r 


a University, Waltair, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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tat as S€ 
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mions, ani 
w instanci 
kgih of li 
meide of t 

Some in 


[itere is In 


jal Rome 


not only in or 


man’s highest strength 
an g g lash of nation 


individual dealings but in the ¢ 
and nation. 

In the barbaric age ma 
impose any limits on its range 
included even human flesh 
evolution of society this has 
from extreme possibility : 12 
we await the time when 
supposedly justify the u5? a 
whatever consequences we are bet 
Because, success in a conflict en, ae 
defeat from the human 
material gain is not worth hol 
at spiritual cost. Much ae 1 for a0 © 
lose all than barter our ean 
victory. We honour Mahi Bis 
because he has brought this 


js lea 

sphere of politics and under esis 
everyday how age 

human 


5 er did not 
n’s mee which 


J 


been banish 
a like maw 


point OF, ae 
nce 
the ie ld 


but with ! fs 


Jey questio 
42 ancient 


‘ine stock 


Jë undenia 


2 comn 
at differe 
tog up ; 
guages 
"auined, | 
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a faith 
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WHY INDIA LIVES 


T 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 
ie zis a certain unconscious wisdom in Rome, and yet Rome was quickly conquered b 
al, hae ARE fables according to which the soul, or the new faith, The earliest dravlaton of the 
a etal principle of life, of some giants Old and New Testaments, it should be remem- 
all living | the s was to be found outside the body. bered, was made in Greek. Next followed a 


ò gician ` b ` r 
| not be ame A jinnee who could not be killed translation in Latin, and later on Hebrew was- 


fhe his soul dwelt in the body of a bird, learned with the sole object of reading the Bible 
aa a soon as the shine’ seo wag “rung the in the ouginal Although the Old Testament is 
there be | Al spt fell down dead. A mong men, i ng span an integral part of the _ Bible and forms part of 
{individual life is measured; so is that of the creed of the Christian religion, Judaism has- 
space and sions, and just as the length of life varies in not spread asa religion, because it carries on no 
isqse of individuals, so does it in the case of propaganda and neither seeks nor admits converts.. 
aio and yet it would almost seem that there To be a Jew one must be born in the fold ; 
weinstances of nations attaining an extraordinary there is no other entrance to the Mosaic faith. 
|lszh of life because of some persistent vitality Greece and Rome have done wholly away with 
mide of themselves. the past. Not only are the modern Greeks and 
fome instances readily occur to the mind. Italians entirely different from the ancient Greeks 
jit is India in Asia and there are Greece and Romans, but they are utterly detached from, 
jul Rome in Europe. There can scarcely be all past traditions. Greek and Latin are ancient. 
JET question that the ancient Aryans of India, classical languages that are studied in many 
Te Greeks and Romans belonged to the countries. In the Roman Catholic Church and at. 
ie a the human family. Their kinship the Vatican in Rome Latin is used as an 
e ae one time they might haye ecclesiastical language and the ancient literature 
a iif SROs as they divided and of Greece and Rome cannot perish, but there is. 
Jhowe op ae dialectal differences must haye no other living link between the ancient and the- 
irina Th lese ultimately grew into distinct modern. While the ancient languages and 
of natiot ing) ppt’ Suilarity in the religious belief literatures of Greece and Rome are admired and 
< ;l¢ Aryan, the Greek and the Roman studied the ancient religions of those countries 


clivered 
Amiya 
Valtair, 


Patheons had 


+4 apf | tlesses nearly the same gods and are scoffed at as superstitious paganism. When 
r did not Ses. Tn India ther = os iin Rank o 6 
a „nda there was no other religion Mussolini strikes an attitude and thumps his 


Sho tae 
4 He Civilization that could challenge the breast declaring himself to be a Roman he is 
TS Ip and culture, Near Greece and Rome thinking of the Roman legions and the Roman 
Panishet | Step creed, th a more ancient civilization and a eagles, and not of Roman temples and the ds 
o mane] its per iod firm faith in one God. Israel and goddesses of ancient Rome The pas 
AS no oro of magnificence and power, and tradition is completely wiped out; the reli 
atao ned monarch has ever had a of the ancient Roman is an abomination to 
ts or wisdom than Solomon. The modern Italian. ; Y Cae 
chosen people of God but that In India the present inhabitants are as unlike 
them when they were subdued the ancient Aryans as the modern Greeks and 
ela : other naticns who were idol- [Italians differ from the Greeks and Romans 
e WEP Vite. v8 Pagans. A higher form of yore. But there is a striking difference. The 


‘oul associated with political India of today has not shaken herself free from 
3 an a new religious moye- the past. From the remote past down to th ; 
He present day there is an unbroken continuity of 


re than once coincided : 2 $ 
In fact, it has been tradition. Every link in the chain has 


that the test of the truth of tested and it has been found unbreakable. 
bility to found and govern has refused even under very trying conditi 
d theory cannot be break away from the past. She has clu 
re founded only to be lost her ancient faith in spite of every effort 


‘have been lost as well as 


an 


inity sp 


rew religion, but Rome 3 ee 
Palestine was part of the panion was used to convert 


t was a Roman Governor faith. In India the tide o 
eae hrist tow death «The was swelled by the zeal 


inhumanly: ill-treated by fierce iconoclas 
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-razed to the ground, hundreds of Chane er 
idols and statuaries were smashed or muti pee 
and a senseless and wanton vandalism flung 
-thousands of priceless manuscripts into the flames. 
At an earlier period there had been a grim 
struggle between Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
‘Buddha himself was not rejected in India. He 
was Sakya Muni and is now universally accepted 
as an avatar of Vishnu. Brahmanism had two 
serious reasons for a quarrel with the new 
i religion. Buddhism refused to venerate the Veda 
Iii and the Brahmin and it accepted converts, both 
utterly abhorrent to the Brahmanical creed. A 
| -day came when Buddhist monks in consequence 
i ‘of the decadence of Buddhism disappeared from 
| India, The persecution and wholesale massacres 
i -of Buddhist monks at the instigation of Kumaril 
i Bhatta are unfounded calumnies. But although 
i Buddhism ceased to exist in India the teachings 
of Gautama Buddha have left an indelible stamp 
upon the Brahmanic religion now in existence in 
Indias Christian missions have carried on an 
intensive propaganda in India and many converts 
have been made. 

Three great religions of the world have tried, 
‘one after another, to uproot the ancient 
Aryan faith from India and. they have failed. 
Millions have been converted to other religions, 


‘but more millions are left, and there is 
no fear that the Aryan religion will perish 
for lack of followers. The power of resis- 


tance displayed by the people of this country 
may be attributed to two causes: the Aryan 
- scriptures and traditions of religion. The world 
is aware of the great literature and philosophy of 
‘Greece and Rome, but it has heard nothing 
about the scriptures, if any, possessed. by those 
great peoples. They had no books like the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, to say nothing of the 
extensive and profound scriptures of ancient 
India. It may be truly said that as mentioned 
n the fable the soul of India is to be found in 
er religion, and since that religion has not been 
gecttoved sacle has not perished but has conti- 
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The Upanishads, the Vedanta and the various 
systems of philosophy are studied as reverently 
as in the past. The mnemonic method of com- 
mitting whole books to memory is still retained. 
Many sects and schisms haye appeared, there 
have been many prophets and avatars, many 
creeds claiming originality, but high above them 
all stands the ancient teaching, the fountainhead 
of all spiritual wisdom and the spring of all 
inspiration. It is idle for any new sect or creed 
to claim to transcend the knowledge of the 
ancient Aryans and their exaltation and concen- 
tration of spirit. They tower high as Mount 
Everest, rightly named Gaurishankar, and they 
dwarf and darken all other claims to be their 
peers. 

This steadfast faith has saved India from 
extinction. She is like a vessel that has held 
fast to her moorings in all weathers. She has 
been waye-tossed and storm-swept, but her cable 
has not parted, nor has her anchor been dragged 
about. In the Far East, China and Japan do 
not present a close analogy to India. Japan is 
probably the only country in the world that has 
remained inviolate through the rolling centuries, 
The foot of the invader has never been planted 
on her soil, no conqueror has ever deprived her 
of her sovereign independence. If China and 
Japan have accepted Buddhism they haye done 
so of their own unfettered will and not because 
if was at any time the creed of a conquering 
race. The Buddhist missionaries were humble 
mendicants, who spoke ill of no other religion, 
nor boasted that the religion taught by the 


traditions of the past. 1 
of conquest and bondage, she has been wrou 
upon by fear, persuasion and temptation to 
away her old faith and choose another, but s 
has refused to part with her religion, wh ch 
her soul. So long as that religion lives 
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from end to end is a sign of returnin: 
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the Nomes ? Equally remarkable is the fact ae 
of the living magnificence of Egypt, the pa as 
of the Pharaohs and the pleasure houses pe 
Cleopatra there are no, signs, but Ee 
houses of the dead still reveal their treasures 0 
the rummaging curiosity of modern Es 
H Truly are the dead greater than the living. ) e 
(i most valuable finds in the royal tombs are ne 
i" Books of the Dead, for these are of some ges a 

tance from a religious point of view. T > 
1 pyramids, reckoned among the wonders of it e 
Fi world, are also the mausoleums of the dead. Most 
Ai of the famous ancient races, with all their splend- 
i our of achievement, have utterly yanished. 


And yet men dream of perpetual power and 
empires that will defy the ravages of time. They 


wanton 


learn nothing from the signposts of the past, 
they are not discouraged by the wreckages of 


kingdoms and empires strewn all oyer the world. 
No heed is given to the lesson writ large over 
the history of the world that the thought of men 
endures longer than his handiwork. What 
H appeals to the senses and eyes of men is objective 
Wa accomplishment. The eyes are most pleased 
it when they are dazzled; the ears are most 
| | gratified when they hear of great deeds of arms 
i: and feats of derring-do. The word immortal is 
i bandied about thoughtlessly and used in respect 
of performances which are far from immortal. 
What would the ancient Greeks have thought 
if any one had ventured to assert that Homer 
was greater than Alexander of Macedon ? Is 
there any difficulty in conceiving of a time when 
the Parthenon, the splendid temple at Athens 
dedicated to the goddess Athene, will be levelled 
with the dust but the teachings of Socrates will 
not be forgotten ? 


The human heritage that lasts longest comes 
from the intellect and the spirit. The least 
durable are the things fashioned by mere wealth. 
The pomp of power is no more than a show- 
man’s trick, The trappings of royalty are as ephe- 
meral as a child’s baubles. Yet men crowd round 
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many thousands of Buddhist conyerts and these 
renounced Buddhism and were readmitted to the 
Brahmanic faith, There can be no question, there- 
fore, that down to a time later than the appearance 
of Buddhism the number of the followers of 
the Aryan religion was augmented by conversion 
and readmission of those who had strayed from 
the fold. At some later period—it is impossible 
to fix. the date even approximately— Hinduism 
barred its gates against all newcomers, and the 
sin of apostasy entailed permanent exclusion 
from the Hindu ritual and Hindu society. There 
is no evidence that the Aryans eyer introduced 
mission work or carried on a religious propaganda. 
This was first introduced. by the Buddha and the 
missionary monks of his Order of Bhikkhus 
carried the new gospel to the banks of the Oxus 
in the West and to China and Japan in the Far 
East. 

Of the six principal religions of the world 
three, namely, Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Hinduism admit no conyerts. The only entrance 
to any of these religions is the doorway of birth. 
For the rest, they are fenced round by stone- 
walls which cannot be scaled or penetrated. If an 
outsider believes in any of these religions he may 
call himself a Zoroastrian, a Judaist or a Hindu, 
but he will not be permitted to enter the 
fire-temple, the synagogue, or the Hindu temple, 
nor admitted to the right of worship. The other 
three religions, Buddhism, Christianity and Islam, 
freely admit converts. Buddhism has ceased 
carrying on active propaganda, but the other two 
religions are zealously engaged in mission work, 
Every religion believes, more or less, that it is 
the only true religion in the world. The witty 
definition that orthodoxy is my doxy and hertero- 
doxy is your doxy is perfectly true. Baldly and 
somewhat summarily put eyery religion claims a 
privilege denied to others. Every religion based 
upon revelation insists that its scriptures alone 
were revealed. It rejects the claims of all other 
revealed scriptures. Inside each particular 
religion is salvation; outside, damnation. The 
prophet of every religion, every little sect, is to 
greatest that the world has ever known. If 
religion is truth it may be revealed in many ways 
and there can be no monopoly of truth. Alas, 


igions of the world. 
ree ca but the world knows scarcely a: 
thing about them, and itis only by pati 
and prolonged research that fragmentary know: 
ledge about them has been obtained. Phoenicia, 
Babylonia, Assyria were all great in tuei 
time’ and famous world-centres. e have 
completely disappeared, leaving no a tagi 
for the world and no legacy that has ed 
to the knowledge of the world: 


How is it that India has survived while other 
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ions vere her contemporaries in the past 
Bah Gibriersed in the unfathomed depth 
of oblivion? The only answer to this question 1s 
to be found in the unparalleled spiritual advance- 
ment of ancient India. She was not content 
with material prosperity, the accumulation of 
wealth and treasure, or even the cultivation of 
the graces and arts. OF her it may be truthfully 
said that she plunged in thought while the 
legions thundered past. While other nations 
contended keenly for the prizes that life has to 
offer the sages and thinkers of ancient India 
intently fixed their gaze beyond life and sought 
to distinguish the eternal from the ephemeral. 
Eyen the intellect alone does not ensure the 
longevity of a nation, for there were few nations 
among the ancients so intellectual as Greece, but 
in religion they made no advance beyond ‘their 
castes of irresponsible gods’, and hence Greece, 
perished, India built her house of life upon the 
rock of the spirit. ‘And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
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CHINA’S RED ARMY 
BY SURESH VAIDYA 
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thousand miles in length. In all, fifty-six battles 
were fought. Four divisions of the National army 
were killed, besides four brigades and a number 
of regiments having been wiped out. The Red 
Army captured 41,000 rifles, 50 machine guns, 82 
light machine guns, 200 automatic rifles, 12 
wireless sets, 3 aeroplanes and 3 field guns. 
40,000 soldiers were taken war prisoners many of 
whom have now become subjects of the Soviet 
Government, land being given to them on basis 
of equality with other citizens. A Nanking 
Divisional Commander, 5 brigadier-generals, 9 
regimental commanders and 20 captains, were also 
taken prisoners during the war. The Nanking 
forces captured or killed a divisional commander, 
four brigadier-generals, and thirty captains of the 
Red Army. Those who were captured were 
immediately shot. : 
The most important factor which accounts for 
the growing popularity and success of the Red 
Army is the support it receives from the Chinese 
peasants in general. At the beginning of the 
current year a big conference of workers and 
peasants was held in Soviet territory which was 
attended by delegates from all over China. Even 
Manchuria sent her representatives. Many of the” 
elections of the delegates were carried out under 
adverse curcumstances. How the elections were 
organized and the way the delegates reached the — 
Soviet territory, is a story that has battled the” 
Nanking Government. s ee 
The fact is that Soviet China is a country: 
haying a stable Government and ruling over 
people who do not seem disposed for a change. 
The Lytton Commission which investig: ; 
Chinese affairs, says in its report : a 
e roo" > of action (of Soviet 
‘The programme { abe, the 


farmers of land forcibly siezed from large Į 
-~ owners or from temples, monasteries and ch 


steps are taken to develop irrigation, ti 
evans and co-operatives. . Public scho 
` and dispensaries may also be established. 


{ 


in. Book learning, or scr 


———__ E 
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THE SAAR AND ITS PLEBISCITE 
By SANTOSH KUMAR GHATAK 


a slender cord which may any moment 
be snapped by the slightest shock. 
i One of the impending dangers that 
i} threaten Europe in the near future is the 


T. peace of the world hangs today on 


in Saar and its plebiscite. Europe is ready 
I for a combustion and only a slight spark 
is needed for a European conflagration. 
That spark might come in the shape of the 
Saar concussion. According to the Treaty of 
Versailles the fate of the Saar willbe decided 
next year. The entire inhabitants of the 
Saar will decide by their votes whether they 
will remain with France or Germany or as 
an independent political entity. As there is 
no love lost between France and Germany in 
the present, there can be no doubt that there 
will be much heart-burning about the affair, 
and who knows it might end in a European 
Armageddon. “We look back in order to look 
forward” (Burns). The past is so entangled 
with the present that we cannot understand 


without continual reference to Situations no 
longer in existence. The Saar has the root 
of its history buried deep down in the time- 
“worn ages. 
_ The Saar is a small buffer-region (to 
put it more correctly a buffer district) between 
$ he frontiers of Germany and France. Tt 
to the north-east of Lorraine (Lat. 49°- 

, Long. 6°-749) approximately. Tt is 
ded on the west by the Moselle River, a 
Rhine, on the east by the 
‘ges forms its southern 

its surrounding countries, 
played an important 

Y, 2 pawn on the European chess-board 
: fro by the victorious 


Terribly fond of war as h i 
XIV, the Great Monarch of Beg foe 


propounded a theory of “natural 


to justify his aggressive actions. 


= the political situation in civilized countries . 
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He maintained that ever 

have such frontiers as Me eae Should uses of 
mountains, lakes, rivers or ocean saat ant 
was naturally provided with ihe ae ney i a 
ancient Gaul—the Pyrenees, the ied eee 
Rhine river, and the Ocean. All trouent kenny t 
his reign Louis XIV tried to reach the Rhine, {sorervhel 
By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648 A.D) [ei mtiona 
France received Alsace, and by the Peace cf The Sa 
Pyrenees she was recognized as a protector fa the inc 
of the Duchy of Lorraine. After the Dutch fial (for § 
War Louis continued to occupy Lorraine foed the 
But by the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) he bil lyite Trea 
to restore Lorraine to its duke. IE the jive and 


Basel (1795) Prussia gave France a 


on the left bank. of- the uina N 
whole of modern Belgium, toget n E 


is known as the Saar valley UP f France fl 
river, came under the uzeri ea ad beti 
The French Revolution, eee 
raging at that time in Europe, a 
new ideas and new institutio bel 
over a new leaf in the oe : 
Alsace and Lorraine were 1m ee the 
spirit of national conciousness f a 
lution. They had Deco aaa Bisa 
French body-politic. In a annexed the dh 
unified Germany and had aN 
above-mentioned coant a w 
Lorraine). The French 93 : 
this anexation as a crn ae a 
berment of a nation”, “the 
from their mother”. 
was worse than a crue, 


+ mare 
As it has been said, “Bismi 


dthe wound would not heal ; 
i an awful open‘ sore, threaten- 
for forty years”. It did threa- 

|. op ae of Europe in 1914. France 
fa A ambition from 1871 onwards, 
pd only ae revenge on Germany. This 
pms {0 “revanche” was one of the main 
Di Great War. France actually 


body 


(u . 
i remall 


Y shoul 
rovided— 


1d. Prange 


Le 4.07 latter also mutilated the 
ae EN EN 1919. France compelled 
a oy to separate the Saar Basin, which 
he Rhine }orernhelmingly German in thought, culture 
t8 A. D) Jelmtionality, from the German body-politic. 
Peacedt | The Saar had played an important part 
protector fa the industrial life of Germany. Her 
the Dutt Jal (lor Saar is rich in coal mines) had 
Loraine fiel the growth of German industries. 
/) he hal Vite Treaty of Versailles France recovered 
e TE the Hive and Lorraine, but she wanted to 
harlatliny the Saar Basin. Tt would be an 
howertt portant acquisition, for the Saar coal would 
It Wi bie an impetus to the French industries. 
filbeteft of it the German industries would 
epublica k gat But the annexation of the 
h ni ; hte, eee vigorously resisted by 
ee ad see could not agree either to the 
Treaty Wi, . ° the left bank of the Rhine or 
freehand [ae Saar, the French 

e menceau, dubbed him a pro- 
melo-dramatically left the hall. 
Gamito ther «districts 


{ Versa 


d was withdrawn. All 
on ance should have the Saar 
3 meee were out of action ; 
oon, George was willing to 


ith a” an State under French 

f but a ardent would at first approve 
gh ao bute of coal equal to the 
a tesighs, The French showed their 


erago, >, Tenouncing the claim 

ee of a TR population. 
isto pecial political organi- 
te, inin, Tet which included the 
wicheq S area. compromise was 
% five an Administrative 
bY the’ Ct Which three were to be 
“Nd one p gue of Nations, one by 
p- Tance. A plebiscite 


rs 
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was to be held after 15 years, to determine 
whether the district should be annexed to 
France or to continue the existing regime 
or return to Germany. In the latter event 
Germany was to pay France the estimated 
value of coal mines at that date. 

Fifteen years have elapsad since 1919. 
The proposed plebiscite will be beld next 
year. The pelbiscite is one “in which a 
certain question is submitted to popular vote, 
the decision, while having no binding force, is 
intended as a guide to the policy of the 
government”. In the present case the Saar 
people will be given the Opportunity of 
expressing their opinion about the future 
course of their land, as to whether they would 
remain as they are, or they would like to join 
Germany or France. In anticipation of the 
plebiscite the Saar people are very much 
agitated, but more excited are the Great 
Powers, specially Germany and France. The 
Saar people, Germans as they are, are more 
intensely German in their culture and outlook. 
Wronged by the injustice of being separated 
under compulsion from their father-land, they 
are more anxious than ever to be again united 
with Germany. They leave no stone unturned 
to show their appreciation of Germany and 
demonstrate their willingness to go over to it. 
Reuter reports that on the afternoon of May 
6, 1934 over 800,000 people crossed the 
frontier from the Saar into Germany at 
Zweibrucken to demonstrate their intention 
to vote for the return of the Saar to Germany | 
next year, when the Saar plebiscite will be 
held. Dr. Goebbels, in a speech amid cheers, 
declared thatthe Saar would remain German 
despite terror and treachery. At the end of 
the speech a blonde girl presented Dr. 
Goebbels with a bowl of earth from the Saar. 
According to the version of Dr. Goebbels’ á 
speech published in Paris, he declared th tei 
Germany could now resist France and - 
League of Nations, come what might. 
denounced the German “emigres” 
as traitors, and said that when th ; 
re-united with Germany, “they would 
beaten by their co-religionists? l 
of the German Front is reporte ; 
informed the League that 937 er © 
Saar electorate are p HBSS 


edly, the inflammatory 


in the French dove-cot. 
The French can. never brook the idea of the 
Saar being united with Germany. The union 
of the Saar with Germany will mean firstly 


an increase in the German population, secondly 
it} the extension of the German frontiers, and 
Ai thirdly the economic prosperity of Germany. 
i The first would give Germany inereased man- 
| power, the second would extend the German 
frontiers and bring Germany nearer to Paris, 
the heart of France, and the third means the 
greatest advantage to Germany and therefore 
(f the greatest menace to France. The Saar, 
f when unified with the German body-politic, 
it would undoubtedly place her coal at Germany’s 
ty disposal ; and the Geman industries would 
increase by leaps and bounds. The growth 
of German industries would mean her economic 
prosperity, which is concomitant to the 
strengthening of the power of the German 
nation. Germany has been bled white by the 
unjust war debts and reparations. If she can 
pay off all her debts and regain her economic 
prosperity, her power would certainly increase. 
The increase of the power of the German 
nation is the greatest danger to France. France 
would try her best to see that Germany ever 
remains weak. That is why she never agrees 
o give, Germany. equality with regard. to 
armaments and that is why also France will 
ve a veritable stumbling-block in the way 
ermany’s acquisition of the Saar. That 
will be great bickerings among 
any & France about the Saar affair is 
He One is oppressed with a vague fear 


in : 


Ai has created a flutter 


by the greater world; 
r sits beside his fire ; 
smoke that upward curled 
desire. 

he broken shell 


JEGA wy see ; 3 CERA 
> Sores, the filthy dress, 
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HAGGARD SEEMING 
By VERRIER ELWIN 


now-a-days —when in 5 
one often hears of deadlocks ute Cent | 
talk with one another with “ au pa Nation, | 
from their pockets”—that ae Sa, : bulgin b 
lead to a war. aar affair mige | 
Another problem, whi ? | 
League of Nations, is pe res the} 
Jews, who have fled away fron Pe | 
regime have taken refuge in the S, Hitaj, 
Germany occupies the Saar, the fate th nan Ty 
these refugees is neither promisin s 
The League of Nations wants aeni ; 
from the German Government—in case A i 
occupy the Saar—that they will not malta} T Rie 
these refugees. “J eqly than 
The League of Nations is considering t | Pot Dev 
problem of the Saar plebiscite. ‘The Lege] fe 
is also occupied in planning a method fe] Py : 
conducting the Saar plebiscite in the comig; 
year. The Rhinelands with Alsace, Lonmin 
Saar ete. have always been a difficult proble 
for the European statesmen to solve Thay: 
are an open sore which had threatened i 
peace of Europe from the 17th century of is Jike 
wards and which is still threatening the pa ies 
of Europe. Let us see how the Doumerglt 
Roosevelts and MacDonalds cut the Gordi ; 
knot of Europe. The Saar problem w rt 
a veritable test to the efficacy of the Last 


. 0] Dy 
and also to the veracit „—if there 18 a)" 
a of the natio 


If it is settled smo 


if the f 
mind ar 


maintain world peace. 
it will justify the exist 
attest that the nations today a 
for the maintenance of the peace ° 


Son of an old noble race, . 
What dignity still rests m thee, 


The patience in thy gentle face O th 
“Transforms thy poverty- E fix 
‘Thy wretched hut enlarges 20" Rossi 
Into a palace ; on thy TON dress ingp 
I see a crown ; and thy Fes, Varig 
Becomes waking’ tot love a cent 


What secret elemental, aoe 


Dost watch, w! 7 
Behold of sorrow’s lofty 857° 
What mystery SWPh ist i 
Perhaps the hands © 
Thrill 


en Natig a 


ulgin % 
ffair tigi 


E 


tonts the} 
Tmans and 
he Hite) 
Saar, Tf 
that awaits 
© NOY rosy 
guaranty 


ot maltre | 


idering the | 

Li: R 
he Lea: 
nethod fir} Fal 


l cuted 


ems and sol 


case the | ! 
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RURAL INDIA, 
THE NEST OF SINGING BIRDS 


By Pror. DEVENDRA SATYARTHE 


a a Rabindranath Tagore OaE : E dl x es is Ge 
been delighted to listen to Professor Devendra Satyarthi reciting and singing some of the folk- 
igs which he has been collecting from all parts of India. It is a valuable work requirine 

Me sensibility for the exploration of an obscure region of literature which is a spontancous creation 
Recon ; mind of the people. F rof. Devendra Satyarthi has evidently the gift of a sensitive 
Poa that hes enabled him to do his work so thoroughly because he has enjoyed doing it. 

e creative aspect of the popular mind has its revelation which is of immense interest and I feel 
thankful to Prof. Satyarthi for helping us to realize it.” 


[have 


. Devendra Satyarthi has been very usefully occupied for some years in collecting the folk-songs 
rent parts of India in the languages spoken there. His collection is already rich, and I hope it 
le richer as time passes. The work he has been doing is very important. 

songs enable us to understand the mind and heart of the people. From similarities in the 
of different regions we perceive the unity in diversity of human nature thronghout India. 
the folk-songs of all countries could be collected and compared, it Would be seen that there was 


fenind and heart, underlying there, common to all mankind. 
alt proble: | Prof. Satyarthi’s collection, properly trans-literated and translated, should be of considerable use to 
lve. Th i giis, anthropologists and educational psychologists, in addition to bringing a source of pleasure to 
satan steners and readers.—Lditor, M. 1] 


century 0 [ 


the pati 
Joumergué; 


1 will prove 


ht ere Peas 
Ea throw ~ COmposed. But it is very 


Fa? Uspit 
tty, Pite 
Th Yations Q $ all alte 


he sremontes and all festivities of joy 

_ classes, all forms of occupation, g ; 5 
young or old, all alike, have 
` tones and tunes. 
first dawn of the folk-songs of 
Songs might have been born 
cared to preserve them 
is Who can say that there 
Vedic India and again in 


1 disappeared from the living 
aent have been re-born at 
inleots ad again in different 


or . 5 
= down me that the folk-songs which 
they us breathe the life of the 


Mtoe the them any light from 
288i Ie that ME „Of their composition. | 
2e origin of some of these i 
s rations and additions 
C times z y 
uy ci amy. ae goes back to the 10th 
teng amo who knows if many of 
pe fae the primitive tribes of : 
fe gi Š eyond the aboye-said Author at Santiniketan with Poet T 


Im nes av 
Mey ance Mongst them, moved e pe 
: : bring before us vivid pictures p 


Of Thay. 

tthe yi are to be compared only country-life. There is scarcely a1 

me as K i they come as easy to for the day-dreams of intellect 
O ice C00-ings to the doyes. We are impressed by thei i 

Cautiful and fragrant as and originality. = 
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=. 


z a Sata à Hh a 
<a 


His like a spontaneous and perennial song the lotus flowers, most natural in their form and 
1 Rural India, the nest of singing birds. colour, —and most natural is their fragrance. 
Mee le pervade all walks of life; ‘They are of numerous variety ; as in expression — 
he Gorditt, =. teply associated with various religious so in substance they are simple and direct and 


aa 


f 
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3 "i Youth, Three things only will be in the € 
‘a are songs of Love, Beauty and Yout he Tate antl on Ata e field o 
of ee ies Bate past and of the dreams of the A (stout) heart, a (sharp) sword, and 3 bail 
i) 


i hand 
AR x asses that 2 : } = i 

future. The tears and smiles of the ; nes ee Which of them, O which of them wie me 

are nourished in the Con b RET OSE tere, n There, there, in the ficld of battle. Ae K at thy fie ‘pn 

7 mL SITE. GOMES! sorrows are 3 2 =e, my loye, he sa 

hopes and despairs, their joys an Again she asks hin z pe! 
| ivenetrined in these songs. ae E sae ae make haste : } ne 
f We hear in these folk-songs the very Thy horse neighs at thy door, .~ ihe 


? i thy ribrates the Brave soldiers are waitine for tha 
heart-beats of lodia kirigh iem ae ne Po ooie a for they ie 
life-lit music of India’s soul, Ni re 


ae it and voi 
8 Jost not tho ar rardi £0 toi 
India can conyey more forcibly and clearly to l nob thou hear, “the AN they are È 


s the SaM 
wh vortip ‘H 


à ors, habits and the psycho- T A 
| our mind the manners, habits sy ti the tolon aa s y line 

| Gi e 0 » lifo P £ S10 WLC OLLOW ING’ £ r r 

Ki logical depths of her inner life, than an insight named ‘desidessia’ al Song, which may apipi 

w into these songs. : : ata, we come to know i 

| 


Here we giye a short study of the English y but damsels wanted to marry none buwi 

5 ae p G ‘roes : Bae 

renderings of some selected folk-songs of India. OR ; J foxes 0: 
The shell awaits the fall of the heavenly dent ]pihos pet 
The bird ‘Chakoi’ + awaits the rising sin Jeb of Ind 
The hero awaits the advent of battle he 


The damsel, O the damsel, awaits the hero, 


Heroes are compared to lions 
following song : 


No distinction have the lions 

Between their own and others’ land. 
Any jungle where roams a lion 
-Becomes his own land. 


Rae Jo Spinning : bı 

Singing ve grandchild 1 here ‘ 
sel : rand-mother # F 

Inset Gre singing in tune 


bell. gul 


An old lady sings in the Chakrota valley 


ae sic] 
The wounded hero E begins “ninth 
a minstrel comes to huna wife 5 ks el OT 
Sonas or CHIVALRY. : life-lit song. The Rajpu sks. the minst 
; ; ‘o's room and ić 
In h vllages of Rajasthan, the land of her heros room 
neroes, the people still sing the songs of his song : 


alry. Partaps and San here lies ™Y il 
gas are gone but Ns 1 by swords, 2 ere ale insti 
pees Rene and daughters of Rajasthan Mae close oun a o Wf 
heron adee n oe cherished glory of their Stop, stop, thy sone Sipe war Wi 


5 ay hero runs to 
The following are som Testemy 


songs— e specimens of these 


> 5 that 

A Rajput hero is just r * Tti larly believed toi 

j ; 5 eady to Tt is popularly msel¥ 
battle-feld. His sweet-heart R cou th deposited in shells form mem a 


his heart and bids him oar + The masses suppose ipy ties 0 
ollowing vein : farewell in the as ‘chako’ is attracted DI 
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< are the references to the lost No words of endearment from me shall please 
F. pathetit shan in Nopla, a famous bard J him any more ! 
battle Í old Ragat one of his songs we find: What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
i (to antl I O the Rajputs of today has given me! 
ab w Rajputs of cam which once their ancestors For my own death I am not at all sorry 
ie 3 ire the sam a had, But what answer, O brother archer, 
i came villages, Where once their Wilst thou render to the gods above 
ein ihe san = _ ancestors lived, What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
| » food, which once their ancestors ate, has given me ! 
love, ry the same 4 me God, whom once their ancestors ) : 
$0 to the ja yiashlp the sa worshipped, Whenever my child, aflame with hunger, 


are beiin Will cry calling, ‘O mother, mother dear ” 
my Tine} alas That cry will surely strike at the heart of the gods 
MAY aptly ae What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
i oa “ 
CHOW thy has given me ! 
none byt 


1 what a pity, says Nopla, the bard, 
‘O no heroic spirit, have they today. 


or PATHOS 


| gongs 
nly dewe fhos pervades a large 
sm frof Indian ~ folk-songs. 


te we many human 
ach as a childless 
hankering to have an 
ing, an orphan shedding 
ing, ‘mother, O 
so dear” a widow 
for her love with 
aling heart, etc, but 
‘i pathetic songs are 
ch are full of 
for the mute 
\ who. cannot speak 
(emselves, This pathetic 
patty is time-old in India, 
poetic utterance of 
i the primeval poet 
traditionally 
due to the 
Wounded and 
bird. 


: hero, 
ms in ie] 


cr, 


nd. 


€ 
santry ane Pastoral life near Missouri 
tears A 
a The spontaneous flow O ye my comradës, uals, EAA lv ee 
t runs l _ exceptionally tender and To nurse my suck ing ehn l wi h, love and Coua 
S as follows : Tell him thai we will not sce e 


more in this life. 


and the archer seeks The archers shot ends all my hopes and dreams 


its r game What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
5 fits her With his sharp eee eam i has given me ! 
i A Voting * poor innocent doe— Who is that smith, O who is that smith— 
ve h brother archer, thy arrow Who manufactured this arrow that kills me ! 
ud a forest has given me ! Extinct, O extinct from the world, 
on i leicious doe and Owe to none May his whole family be! i 
qt t Whole flesh and blood What a deep wound, brother archer, thy arrow 
Pep po ld against nG d has given me! 
ti nd; brother archer, thy arrow has (A Bengali folk-song) 
? y a é 


ven me! Again, in the United Provinces of India 


hate 
i trespa: : 0 gi 
hae “sed into thy meadow fo partake come across a folk-song which well illustra 


Qo Ever 
TET T drun 


k the s ota, OF its grass the pathetic tale of an innocent doe. Her As 
deep Tonine am i opaa of thy pool i. killed at the altar of sacrifice, but like a faith! ae 


ther archer Ka wife she does not forget him at all. The villa 
7: AS iven me! poet has yery successfully given it a thori 
A as giyen me. ` EA h Q 
A Mooni by my milk! Ran setting. We do not know why Q 
$ like face 3 eer aN more Kaushalya’s name is associate here. 
, ` byme! presents a human figure tring % 
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ea ORE ATG HUTTE: ftor dawe work 
In the author’s village. Peasant women singing while returning home after day’s work 


H of the song has given this rrini name. 
iE While the doe’s request to get the deers skin 


shows her extreme love for her mate, Queen 
Kaushalya’s refusal to give it shows the intensity 
of human cruelty. The song runs as follows: 


So small in size but full of leaves 
Lo! there we see a Dhak tree ! 
Beneath it stands an innocent doe 
© see how sad is she. _ 
Secing her sad asks the grazing deer 
So low in spirits, O what makes thee, 
my doc ! 


ls it for thy meadow has dried up— 
Or for that water is so rare, my doe ? 
My meadow, O my meadow is green 
\ And water too not rare, my love! 
Today is the sixth day of the prince’s birth 
Alas ! they will take thy life, my love! 
Here we see Queen Kaushalya, 
On her AMachia* sits she 
Standing near her prays the doe : 
‘Hear me, O Queen, hear me. 
‘The flesh of the deer—my mate, O Queen 
„They are cooking in thy Kitchen : 
Do give them order, O kind Queen, 
: To hand over to me his skin. 
‘On the Dhak tree will I hang it 


Circling around, towards it will ; 
a f ards it will I always see 
Some solace will T get and feel : b 


Here is the eer—my mate and that still 


‘Skin of the deer’, Says the Queen ae 

Se I will not give thee, 0 doe, 

With it will I Prepare a Khanjri t for my Rama 
Go away, O £0 away poor doe ; 

Beneath the Dhak, tree stands the doe 

Se O, see hey sad is she ! 

_ NWAcnever sounds the Khanjri. hio ; 

or the deer longs Monn par, 


F a i (A folk-song from U.P.) 
; 108e who sing and hear the above i 
into tears and their sympathy undoubtedly “a : 


ing t0 
A Santhal girl going 
te 15 
; A particular seat. loe whose ma 
| : es oor doe e 
= Í A particular musical instrument. tothe p jorda a 
? 
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Pasture-land in the author’s village, 


A Garhyy, 


by 


ali plous Pe E D n 
Y an estes Ploughman singing in the field 


ned friend of the author, 


ations of the Mhanjri made of 
ear mate, 
De irr ; 
relevant to note here that 
r h the mute creatures who can- 
he neli emselyes is also a particular 
è 5 x romantic poetry of the early 

Ta o W, TA is heralded in the follow- 
c s ake : 
Line nter, 

filtre frog? of th 


her d 


À e hunted K 
ae fron € I ed ha 
Ù kyla tt the brain doth tear 
ih Won n tear 
Make a paed on the wing 
Cherub Cease to sing.’ 


1 
Comte Sonas 


ee the 
Pa ints Mey many sorrows to which the 
00% i Ming’ joy angi to be born, there are 
_ pie On as ae gladness when life becomes 
Whol} aughing 


brook, No man who 
heartily laughed, says 
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Carlyle, ‘can be f irr 
In cheerful souls there is no evil. 


People sing and hear them and laugh 
hearts content. If the Italian saying, 
‘Laughter makes good blood’ be right, the gain 
to the people by these songs is not inconsider- 
able. 
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Í Bhadour, Patiala State. Cow-boys sine 
while cows and buffaloes graze and drink water. Similar scenes charmed — 
the author in his boyhood 


A coolie. though sufficiently loaded, sings 


altogether irreclaimably bad. 


There is a large number of comic-songs 
Rural India, sung at times of festal mirth. 
to their 
vix, that 


- Here is a comic-song : 


Very kind of you that you have come 

But no room for you have I, friend. 
Return, O return to your home 

By the same way, you came to me, friend. 
A drop of water I would have offered you 
Sorry, no water in my cracked jar 
Don’t sit, make haste and see your way, 
How long will you stand, O friend so dear. 


| A fine seat I would have offered you 
And could allow you to sit and take rest 
‘Alas ! some child has taken if for a while away, 
Tt was the only seat I ever had, my friend, 
Some Oil certainly 1 would have given you 
: On your body you could have rubbed it 
i It is your ill luck that some pepper 1s mixed in it 
i Your eyes will burn, friend, if you use 1t. 
| The tale of my joys and sorrows I could have 
> as told you 
But, sorry, friend, from fever am I suffering 
Don't sit, O don’t sit near a sick person, 
Make haste, friend, and reach your home. _ 
A pan* 1 would have prepared for you, friend. 
But, sorry, no betel-nut is available 
Sev, their lies the empty pan-dan, friend, 
Nothing but stray tobacco leaves are 1n it. 
With a sweet dish I would have entertained you 
Yesterday if you were here, my friend 
Its taste you could ever remember 
So delicious was the dish, my friend. 
So late it is turning, O friend so dear 
At a long distance is your home from here 
Make haste, stay no more and go away 
With a happy heart will I welcome thee, some 
other day. 
(An Oriya folk-sony from Puri District.) 


Numerous such songs are 
current in different parts of 
India. Amongst the primitive 
tribes, lovers serenade their 


lady-loves with such songs 
in which the untranslatable 
humour of the rustic folks 


finds an adequate expression. 


> Marrtact-Sonas 

; “Songs are indispensable 
accompaniments of marriage- 
_ festivities. Women sing innu- 
nerable songs as they perform 
different rites of the ceremony. 
_ These songs are supposed to 
an auspicious influence 
er the marital life of the 


couple 


on 


Jere is a song which 
maidens sing in chorus 
lf of the bride : 


le earth and the sky wer 

i i y were th 
t the dawn of our world, so pretty 

cet showers from the sky came E 
E e fhem with a dear embrace 
How cre came. o mai E 
Hour o blessings there ae 


ow and a mare wer 
í e the only cr 
the dawn of our world a a ature: 


The cow ¢ 
And the mare to her son to ae serve in our fields 


e only things 


gave birth to a bulloc 


Hour of blessin os there Cane ee far-off lands 
F Hour of blessings there came: 


A typical preparati 2 
= p. preparation of betel leaf and nut for 
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At Sreerampur, Bengal. Bengali fishermen sing! 


` = % : 
Photo by an esteemed frien of the author. 
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A mother and father were the onl 
At the coun of our world s 
The mother gave birth to m 
gave birth to me i 
And the mother-in-law to my presidens 
Hour of blessings there came, O m 
Hour of blessings there ann 


A father and a father-in-] 


y living yr 
0 pretty, MS beng 


ens, 


aw were the only 

At the dawn of our world so pretty Wing beings 

The father brought me up with eee 

And the father-in-law blessed me Withee ae 

Hour of blessings there came, 0 maid Puy 
Hour of blessings there came z 


The red spot of vermili : 
ae pot vermilion on -the parting of 
iair is considered as a sign of married si ; 
SU ATS 3 2 arnied girl jp 
Hindu life. When the proper Marriage ceremony 
takes place the groom is asked by the priest w | 
put some vermilion in the brides hair in the 
presence of the sacred fire. Here is asm 
which pictures the pathetic mood of the gil 
who is neryous when her groom adorns her hair | 
with vermilion as she thinks that now she will 
have to leave her mother’s house, where she 
had lived so happily : 


plying their boats 


at m. 

‘Father, father, do I ery t Behi i 
Ah, my father hears me Nl rae hind g 
- See, O see father. my groom me my bait: Wi 
Puts vermilion on the parting the market P Knog) 
Vermilion’s prige ie TEDE ed price in my” ing 

i “7 r is D A a 
And the bridal vei YSrmilion, oat t §0 


Ah me, father, the dear verm nd, 
Makes me bid adieu to o N foli-son 7 
: 1! 


ae find @ 


In the following song 
toilet : 

Most beautifully shall I co 

aM will aen i mo wa 

‘oday my Krishna com ik 

O let REE myself just iey 

(An Assamese folk-song yn 
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being 


Ig Dein B 


care 
dest 


ring of 
gir] in 
ceremony 
priest to 
Lit in the 
5 a Sony 
f the atl 
her Jir 
she will | 
vhere she 7 


A rural Bard 


Top : Santhal dance in mela, six miles off Barakar 


n the abo 
j ove song, Krishna is F ; Bridge, Giridihi. Middle : Peasants singing while 
: “th E eal one of Tat k an adele y reaping harvest. Bolfom: Near Benares, 
Sly p Owing song: ynu Ay SER A camel-driver taking rest and singing. 
1% ang be veen a e? too, which is a beautiful 
IER e of a groon ior and a daughter about | she accompanies the groom’s party to reach her 
| Mar Makes the ù Tor the latter : father-in-law’s house i 
| Maing Wi hat maa stand thus dear daughter Here is a song, sung to wipe the tears of the 
r! yyy te ae thee stand thus ? weeping bride: 
| | y tno Makes Ke pillar, dear daughter Weep not, © weep not, 
vy a] i tmo 2 my fa a ane thus ” À My darling, weep not. 
De | bay a bride), fatha. door do I stand They do nee seize thee to tie thy hands and feen ; 
h pike Sf groom d er, and find me groom’ My darling, weep not, 
oF at tt) ty. What Ost thou wish to have, Nor do they seize thee to wound thy body, 
ide * Tas the Sort Of gro dear daughter, My darling, ee not. 
An i Moon mp CO™ dost thou wish to have ? ; (A Kachari folk-song from Assam. 
se myi J iy kiok lovely “ag Vest the stars, dear father, 
sicion? Ake Ne ae MY fat Samal amongst men > In the following song the name of Ran 
y: a bride e), ‘fle oe I stand great hero of the Ramayana, becomes typi 
and find me a groom.’ that of a bridegroom. The closing lines s 


(A Punjabi folk-song.) how the bride, instead of rejoicing at her happ 
0 give” is the pathos, created by the marriage, is sad at heart with the moving pathos — ï 


à farewell to the bride when of departure from her parental nest . 
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Above : Mother smiling and singing at 
the marriage ceremony of her daughter 
Below: Author's wife. She sings as 
she grinds. She has supplied the author 
with folk-songs of various kinds current 
among Panjabi women. - She has also 
toured many places with nim, $ 


Why gid ihe evel nut grow, 
and why did blossom the saftron-flower > 
Why was my little daughter born es . 
Perform thy marriage-rite, my son." 
Run ye barbers and ye leaf-dish makers 
Run and bring us the happy news 
peas ye, ie East, the West and Gujrat 
e a thorough search and bring us the news 


a Here it means a son-in 


-law. 


ation 


\ 
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‘Eighty on foot and a hundred on 
Numerous in the marriage-party? th Se. 
It makes my father tremble and’ thug) 


‘A virgin wilst thou remai = NE 
g ou remain, daughter, ) 


Uy area a f. w i È ? sh 
Fear not, father, and grieve not at ale 
Go and just lodge the marris er 


2 ; re tge-part 
With sweets will entertain thee BE oh 
her's 


And my uncle will give me away in marrige te 


Rama, the son of Dasharatha, starts in his ch Oa 
i H 3 TEUS S chira 

With the bride’s palanquin by his side, . chariot thro! 
On the high-roads goes the bride’s palangui 108 
And beside it go so many riders, Mn pros 
\ eside it g0 so many riders, 

The nightingale gives out a sweet note one | 
As the palanquin passes out of the garden, {s The 


‘What singest thou, O nightingale, so dear, 
To my father’s sweet land and mother’s sacred 
lap T bid adi 
d ‘ alien 
Farewel, O ye the sweets prepared by my j 
brother’s sweetshear, [3 
a S £ “hear, Fa $. 
Farewell, O brother so dear, ever-sad my heart as 
Will be for thi fe memp 
(A folk-song from U.P) fa Dinas i 


of the departing brile plaid, T 
feeling of gratitude for he feai 

love, as well as a fting at her Parv. As 

in giving her away to th 


Tan's 10 
ay may | 
fared in 


In the following song 
there a mixed 
mother’s care and 
apparent cruelty 
strangers : 


is 


i ering t 

ig roa 
Pasof att 
mig the h 
Mp an 


To beautify the branches of their own trees 
The birds bring their children up: 

Ah me, with cherished love and care my mother 

brought me up 


To adorn, © to adorn others’ home. 


` se folk-son | 
(An Assamese folk "i i gracio 
R p y ia, te Falh, 
These old old coo-ings of Rural ada : ally on 
nest of singing birds, are ine Ane ae taken Š smoke 
sa Yee <0 ir place 1s al Te 
memory of the young; their p al wont ihe Tot th 


by -new folk-songs. Old men 
often sing these traditional 
quietly removed from the stage 
India’s literature are also 
them. Let us awaken to the du 
these relics of the past, te l 
intrinsic worth as being beautitui n 
but have a further historic value as ie 
of later literature. Let us lenn oe , 
admire them and to preserve the 
anthologies. 


pemg 
nt 


ore 
gongs we 9A 
and these ges, 

disappearing 

y of 


+ he father is afraid that Re, re 
unsatisfied by his poor enter ay Fak 
before the proper marriage-e ily and 2 
will be a great insult to, his bee 
daughter will remain a yE o guardian © 

Itis the function Ot Kib 
to make a gift of her to the gro 


Jack 
5 he Q 

at mor 
s 


her's 


brother stranger passing by motor-car 


raga a 3 > 
nis charis through the Rhondda Valley, the 
rospect that lies around seems to be 
one of great peace, beauty and pleni- 
i, The idea that behind this screen of 
1. loveliness, proverty and extreme 


juin 


bid adien 4 
j | 
Weet=heut, 


[ have just been on a short visit 
heart. i 


nemployment centre in Rhondda Valley 
‘Dins in South Wales. 
laid, Iwas struck with 
eme beauty of the 
As one left Cardiff, 
uling Downs, the 
[ering trees along the 
roads and the 


ting brile 
le for her 
ng att her 


fp an „atmosphere of 
4 SClous existence. 
K ly one encountered 
E pe in the atmos- 

the valley, and 
a aggregations of 
Mien but the 
: fave content 
a sturbed. [t 


tine: had - been for 

Pat T the N aes-yr-haf 

Stents ettlement that [ began to realize 
iy 


‘i Pltem atent and distress existed 
fo the cory P Oved miners in that district. 
«gible OME af Maes-yr-haf itself I 
ive ae of the most splendid 
, Mlieve h educational work being 
tough f minds of people who 
not 20 fault of their own, dis- 
aL Uy had they lost all their 

Y anyboq, , dently they were not 
> Uer nithe present arrangement 
are people not only from 

of England, drawn to 
Se E prospect of dependable 
"swg conditions supplied 


Treherbert Unemployed Clubhouse, opened Rebri aey 1984. 
The surrounding land is cultivated 
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MAES-YR-HAF 


By AMIYA C. CHAKRAVARTY 


at the beginning with high wages (up to £7 or 
ES a week). In the days of industrial pros- 
perity the big magnates found their labour 
useful and lucrative and so the arrangement 
seemed to work perfectly well; but as soon 
as the economic crisis began to make itself 
felt, down went the wages and gradually out 
went the workers so that the industrialists who 
had made great profits could save themselves 
from further loss. The real crash seems to 


as a Communal Garden by the men 


have come a few years after the War, and it 
was then when almost overnight thousands 
of workers were disbanded and left to the 
mercies of unemployment, that the Maes-yr-hat 
Settlement itself came into existence. It was 
started by Mr. and Mrs. Noble, who felt that 
even if they could not solve the whole problem 
of the unemployed, they could perhaps create 
a little centre from which to radiate new hope, 
friendliness and means of providing people 
who had no work to do, with interesting and 
useful forms of occupation. A 

There are now thirty unemployed clubs — 
with a total membership of between five and 
six thousand. The co-operation in the main- — 
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tenance of these clubs which is shown by the 
unemployed men themselves is remarkable and 
encouraging, and the activities of the clubs 
are flourishing and of great benefit. Both 
formal and informal educational work is carried 
on in them, including classes in biology, 
English literature, social philosophy, local 
government, ethics, psychology, political geo- 
graphy, and short courses and lectures on other 
varied subjects. Most of the clubs have 
libraries and facilities for distribution of useful 
ie books, while discussion classes are held reveal- 
* ing much debating talent. A successful sing- 
ing festival has been held, also a football 
competition, and an inter-club paper launched 
and circulated. Handicrafts and women’s and 
boys’ interests receive full consideration, while 
holiday camps have proved a great success. 
When one considers that the unemployment 
figures for the country of Glamargan, the in- 
dustrial county of South Wales (containing 
most of its population) are $4,500 of whom 
4,900 are eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 
It isa matter of great congratulation to all 
concerned that so many of these clubs have 
been started and are developing in 
an encouraging way. 
pao pee rel ie Kast, I must confess 
that „spectacle of appalling poverty 
S it appears in this country does not seem so 
So © Orso extreme to an Indian eye as in a 
country where things are unorganized, where 
even the rudiments of industrial life haye not 
Spread over the countr 


such 


elopments that 
We have been 
t (and still are 


y dependent) on agriculture, The 
zation is built on the village 


] at in ‘industrial Europe 
SA are like -the itene 
the vital „points of the whole 
industrial life of the race. 


risis occur, 
COWS TEST) get at 
dig cities—and to 


be completely ed nm 
had its full share of nat 


> 
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calamities, invasions, pestilence 
tion of every kind; and si plig 
diffusedly spread life of eaa to 
amount of distress seems to heli 
in completely paralysing our cae Stlecegly 
is much to be said for basing one's aa 
on the candid recognition ofa civilizi manen 
simple life, as the primary sonrees¢ 
existence, and vet India is ince a 
coann today that unless she Peneik i » immot 
development of science, for bettering the fie ‘Lhe 
ditions of human_ life through the a 
of modern systems of drainage and irrino and | 
and through electricity and so on,—we havea fits lan 
chance either of developing or of preserve prob 
our civilization in harmony with the mola) 
age. The experiments that have been 
in big cities like Bombay, Karachi 
Amedabad have been indiscriminately imitu 
of the worst forms of industrialization int 
West with the whole paraphernalia of she 
and exploitation of labour, appalling wori 
hours aad completely inadequate metho ‘i 
helping the workers in the amenities of in 
ance and medical help, and other essu: 
needs of human welfare. ; 
But fortunately, these 
not been, speaking generally aaa 
of view of India, either very SER aa r 
great importance. They have hurt u m igat 
“On wie ius t but their ovio the 
power of mal-adjustment, social tii p € 
not penetrated the depths of ont at weber ft 
We are beginning now to roal 
to adapt Western methods O! astri 
distribution, the machinery of ms 
to the essential genius of 
civilization. As to how 
best be made, we are not 
mind ; but it may well be 
to me the other day) the 
Eastern countries are in one We 
ably situated for making 
because of the fact that 
experiments, failures an a 
the industrial technique 
‘rectly from 
may proceed directly “thou! 
the electrified medas ea 
to go through the co ; 
all the indignity and almo i 
tions that industrialization 
or less meant up to this ® 
little to choose ce 


jno : 
Ant 


an N 
| h upon, 
binant 
bat hun 
tere an 
apoly of 
isolate ( 


crac 


1 the highly modern life of the 
£ and 8 te eee at in Eur 
ae yet it must be said that rope 


) wackon with movement so 
E E recko 


these must be illusive and 
when they occur because of the 
iy of their foundation in a disharmonious 
Ht ings inequality ; while in the Kast, 
i yi of CS root and attain the dignity of 
Kensie és olen T which is hardly an attribute 
efits by be are former explodes in wars, the 
efor revolves in an interminable round of 
and habitual chaos of petty contention. 
-we have larger aspect 
Ë presersgli te problem which 
the mole an now barely 
e been miah upon, but what 
avachi sofihindantly evident 
ely imitatighitat humanity has 
ation in Ufe an exclusive 
alia of shilaipoly of peographi- 
ling workighrisolate d suffering 
> methobifa evils, Ono can 
ties of instil lope that the rich 
her esmai of common 


nd invigati 
CE irrigatie 


™ misery, mav 


iments ha isin better deal- 
with the 


om the ait problem 
ificant OFM eradication, 

a at the condi- 
A the distressed 
often wonder- 


ife to ee O: the need of adjusting 

essential claims of kinship 
‘with the soil. Here again, 
a better adjustment of 
vith jn agricultural conditions 
Mi ratenags eae be maintained in 
Movement ube the East has” to 
to live a oO the machine, the West 
th, and Renee to the durable basis 
PUN 7 Sperity, me back to it for a new 


stag’ Oke, 
ma E da a at the rolling Downs and 
ne ba ti St ed and unused, whether 
re q ace or to individual land- 
ve | a y there was not that much- 


a ownership of land which 
E*SSible immediately for the 
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< always the prospect of better . 
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thousands of unemployed people in the valley 
to devote themselves to production of living 
wealth through intensive working up of the 
land. Toa certain extent, L know, the land 
is used for the purpose of cattle-raising, and 
one hears increasingly of schemes of allotments. 
Tt seems to an Easterner that the path of sanity 
and well-being must evidendly lie in that 
direction. Here are people with keen in- 
telligence, with active minds and hands, waiting 
fora chance to be used. Here are families 
somehow maintaining their barest human 
needs of living through the dole, passionately 


A “Santa Claus” Workshop. 
Putting the finishing touches to toys for X’mas at the Pentre 
= Unemployment Centre 


looking forward to any opening that they can 

find of establishing their homes with security, 

and yet being unable to do so because Disa 

whelming social conditions and the pee 

of a dislocated industrial system. Over 
ing in houses, the feeling of complete despon- 
deney mixed with that very laudable spirit 
of pride and dignity which prevents the un- 
employed from airing his or her giva 
combine to produce acute tensions in the dis- 
tressed homes, in the miserable minds of these 
humble and lovable people, which. seem to be 
almost inctirable if we have to depend poe 
on the maintenance of the present ae 
the industrially mechanized civilization tor 


a solution. were 
One comes up against such extraordinarily 


276 


tragic facts as that ‘of people wiih ee 
families being compel:ed to live ey 
houses. It is only when the family is vay 
small that they can afford a larger house, 
whereas when the family is large and really 
needs a bigger home, they have to go into even 
smaller houses in order to make it possible for 
them to pay the necessary rent. There is a com- 
plete lack of skilled occupations which would 
utilize the well-marked abilities of these 
workers. ‘The industrial owners who reaped 
a rich harvest from an intense and short-lived 
prosperity have left these people after the 
flow of wealth had ebbed away, high and dry 
onthe unworked soil, and retreated to their 
own offices in London and Sheffield and 
Mammon knows where clse. There are one 
or two garden houses one finds where occasio- 
nally those profiteers who still have enough 
money to spare come with their friends for a 
week-end’s revelry without dreaming of giving 
back some of the wealth which they had 
gained through the help of these thousands 
of honest workers who, through no fault of 
their own, are now left to the vagaries of 
circumstance. Í 
Ido not pretend for a moment that there 
is an casy solution for the complicated problems 
of industrialization and unemployment. Keen 
and able minds are tackling them iu the most 
helpful and constructive manner all over the 
land, and the public „Conscience is awake to 
-Some of the inevitable evils of industrialization 
and of centralization of life in the cities and 
the wholly wrong emphasis th 


ie f at has been 
Paced it recent times on the highly elaborated 
mechanism of life jr 


: a Western cities. If the 
‘thinkers and sufferers direct their brains a 
ttle more to the reverse side of the problem 
e : > of agricultural civilizations trying 
ae : oae g panera possibilities 

peoa it smg Of Science for raisins 
li ee of life, perhaps some diato 

; n aPPy golden medium can be found 
ca may yet stabilize life moze or less on 


a Principles in the West and 
e Nazi movement has on its 


_ some way towards 
_ of earth-adjustments of their S 
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is a seething laboratory 


K í : exXperimen 
every level, but being “more ste hi 
European, their civilization has att tl 


first Ni 
Ndusty; 
Perity, Al 


ever to the imitative extreme ofi 
tion for hope of power and pros 
the world today experiments, costing l val | E 
wealth and sanity, are being made y cai 
to the limits of ardour and ingot mito 
evolve a new technique of human ot Ni un 
harmonized with the foundations of i i x 
life. The solution, however, cannot if ork anc 
attained by zealous or militant exclusive vith fact 
of nations. Human civilization must sy 
its fundamental problems in the kuoyl 
of basic unities and in co-operation, At calif pothies < 
point, wherever we turn, in our agricaltig 9 that 
and industrial problems, again and again] ip fee! 
arc faced with this inescapably interlinkd 
background of our present human civilization 
The Maes-yr-haf Colony has tacklelle}inl pi 
local problems of unemployment From allt tense 
immediately necessary points of views dfaprt of 
already described, they have: opened chi ket of 
rather, inspired the workers to open be ' eo i 
clubs, all over the Valley. There are many phtical 
: : , good work W tria | 
settlements which have done good a, 
very long time. ‘The Maes-yr-hat “dirt EL D 
which is comparatively new, is W osb ng 
class trained workers to explora pal ec 
ties and the problems of the Si ihe iig, 
while dealing with their sore ; 
in a great measure providing : 
in handicrafts, (the Weaving Lae 
Maes-yr-haf, with its fine au epecia y 
Welsh and Celtic Coe “oth fort 
pressive), in carpentry, G arde mall 
skilled work which wou 1rhoo 
and women in the neighbor 
their talents. Above al; Jsu 
providing these simple ae 
with that faith in iie j 
better prospects in the $ a 
standing of some of . a 
human existence, which N°... g 
material world can ailect 
the immediate neces 
yet there can indee be 
even our daily problems inst 
to know them in the lig mpathe 
and with the clarity of SY P 
intellectual cognition: 
I haye come back 


J inspiration from this. Settlement, 
sae oh my own eyes what splendid 
(oe ae there. Mr. Miles Davies 
is being Js of the Settlement took care 
Ca ie with the varied activities of 
P provided me with a wealth of 
Bes. and knowledge of free social 

Į was able to come in close touch 
ployed homes. The unemployed, 


Ngenuity, y conditions. 


Sst | eih unem : 

k a a a are men who are used to honest 
SOL eang as ustai < sense way of dealing 
camote h| ark and have a commonsense way of dealing 


xclusivene, 
must sole 
) Know 
m, At ey 
agricul 
und. agait t 


rith facts. Dire dis- 
ws has widened 
jet range of sym- 
athies even more, 
vihat they begin 
n fel today that 


interline] heir distress is not 
civilization} suething special 


tackled th 
from all te 
f view. i 
nied clubs 
on their o 


inl peculiar to 
emselves, but is 
iputof the general 
tiet of disintegra- 
in of the social, 
» many Optical and indus- 
| work W tria | machinery 
E Sette stich prevails all 


roviding "iter the modern 
the pos) wuld, The lack 
ployed control ove 
life they 4 "sttibution Lud 


Hed tr 


(luction, thans: 
q 7 


t a 

pare lity o exploitation 
Gie } profit, the 

Ue iE tde of Somehow 

ay forn ding throuch 

y AN ed BS” in g R 
$ We ae le ho Je ; 
d ag f ‘ome aa After a term of tuition under a local engineer the 
ettLe Swill 

-o DEN Als mehow 
ine r X , have Maa 
of tne gE i andec 
pe Tu EN l a st aig $ ? 
that ut has State of living burial, just 
8 tny Fto illio rought complete cessation of 
us . tte al] a One stroke during the War. 
ae i ize ca Mevitable effects ef an 
| Ke bie a ieee of industrial and social 
oi Hi DA on ol ack of sympathy, and 
te hh, `à in pate : technique and machinery 
: id? ETAN i E at ich can be done by them 
— ill and na, C mind which is using the 
thn quad i Vice. versa. 
xe j bias 
E hhh» King to members of the local 
One of 


the best-known clubs of 
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Unemployed Club are putting their theory into q 
i 7 motor-car. The photograph shows members at work 
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the neighbourhood) how sympathetic they were 
towards the starving peasants in India. We 
all realized in a short time that, whether it was 
a foreign race exploiting a weaker one, or 
people in power exploiting Jabour at home, 
the results were very much the same ; and the 
nature of the evil is not very different in either 
case. What we are up against, therefore, are 
evils which are a menace to humanity in the 


East as well as in the West. It is our 
common fight against exploitation, lack of 


Unemployed’s New Venture 


members of the Ystrad 
practice and building 


sympathy, and the relentless greed and 


possessiveness of the powerful. 

At the end of our Sunday evening gather- 
ing the unemployed miners spontaneously gave 
me a message to carry home to my own people 


in India. Here are some lines from it: 


“We would like you to know that our 
expressions are accepted and shared by all the 
thinking section of the working class of the 
country. It can be said that we, whilst 
sharing in the proceeds of world plunder, were 
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guilty of thoughtlessness regarding the con- 
ditions of those people whom we, with our 


Imperialist education, accepted as subject 
races. Altered conditions have forced us to 
think from a different angle ; we have rid our- 
selves of the 19th century ideology—we can 
no longer be described as unstable and mob- 
minded in our attitude to our fellow-beings. 
Our minds have been disabused of the real 
mission of our national heroes of that period ; 
they were conjured up to be all that was 
~~ chivalrous, and whose whole lives we believed 
were dedicated to take peace and goodwill to 
all mankind. ` 
“We are no longer dazzled by the glorious 
picture of mere Empire-building; we are no 
longer deluded by race prejudice, and cannat 
be depended upon to assist in the exploitation 
of any people in any part of the world. 


“The name of Mahatma Gandhi is revered 
all decent people in this country. His 
licy has perhaps not been understood, but 


ider the circumstances. 
“The working class of Britain have every- 
g in common with you; they are also 


» same forces that have caused such 
ll over the world. 


are developments to indicate 
jus changes in the character of 
it must be, it shall be based on 
ity aud brotherhood, where nation with 
land with land shall live’ unarmed as 
ades, when every race shall be liberated 
work out their own destinies in co- 


Message concludes by bidding the 
pee patience and courage a while 
he realization of their ambitions 
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e should know that which is best for India . 


ig called upon to make sacrifices for greed - 


cannot possibly be delayed much bn 
speed the day—is the sincerest wish of Gog 
Yoan feni, 
g A Lup,” 
I shall certainly feel happy. to et q 
countrymen of this deep love which B Nay 
men and women, so many of them ch eli I 
their hearts for-their brothers anil ae F 
the East. Let us realize very cleanly tm 
is not the peoples of the world who ke 
anything against cach other ; given the ia fovernme 
opportunities, the normal possibilities ot pute be 
contact, it would be inevitable that they shoul sa 
discover their affinities and respect their a onl 
differences. But between the peoples of the Jiem put 
world stands the formidable machinery gf {fr the ge 
national Governments who build walls between 
manand man and drive the peoples of the 
world into wars and into sub-human conditions 
of living. [tis the nations which seize hold 
of the minds and the bodies of the people anl | 
whether a country is technically free or nol jate 
the lot of the citizens under such conditions}, k 
that bordering on slavery and serfdom. 


i 

HE À 
pop 
lem 


n 
ahsidiary 
in given | 
48 is rel 


Missalm 
The memory of the beautiful vos | Sis 
green hill-sides glimmering in a summer aE | Aa 
noon remains with me, blended w ir {lof at 
beautiful experiences of my contact wal Manan 
members of the Settlement at Maes-yr-ha i ‘|i a 
the Malthouse: and at the very heats ji at Cast 
this remains imperishably in my Ree G po 
kindly and sympathetic faces of ae d fill MY the 
unemployed men and women with i way it 
the honour to associate during ile 
South Wales. Suffering shared togetne’s 
is one of the strongest d hum 
surely our pain is a pretut 
ES of freedom which: b 
create through | the growth a 
consequent readjustment of huma 
resources. 


"Col | 


) 


ally, 

LUR,” 

tell thy 

Ergi 

herish in s ROS: > y 

sisters j madans form 55 per cent of the 

E WM) HE urnam of Bengal. On that ground they 

: targ i 55 percent of services under the 

pe Peeni or under the Calcutta Corporation and 
"i yërn . 7 55 e 

© proper ‘i local bodies ; they dened 28 per cong 

ties of Je entation on the loca bodies, in the 

v shoul Westy, assuming that the population strength 

sot. their Phe only criterion. Let us see how many of 

es of the ien put anything into the coffers of the State 

fe ithe general well-being by way of Income-Tax. 

meg In the Bengal Census Report for 1911 

between asidiary Table XT, castes of income-tax assesses 

s ofthe Jir given at p. 586. We give below so much of 

onditions fias is relevent for our enquiry 


cize hold 
ople and 


Income from— 
Profes- Manu- Commer- Owners 


o or not, {te sion factures ce& of Total 
ditions is | Trade Property 
Wha — ~ aye = 25 
. i Misilman 
ood a eitea) 20059, 2,373. 19) 2702 
er after oy Ces “13 5) Od 
with the aaa CS 18366 
with the thssalman 
r-haf ni ies 223 76 2734 4 3577 
att EN Maisto 124 1387 TTL 208 1580 
pind the Pond Toeat i {figures not given in this extract) 
o mY That the « RS an oe pete NSD See 
om I had Jil apon, others” do not include any Mussalmans 
i sav the conn a perusal of the Table, and 
vn, [fel [tel Sofie 13 nus in 1911, the Muhammadans 
er bit Mes. Ay aes 4 per cent of the income-tax 
onds, iitim Mat time Rs, 1000 was the taxable 
t great yt the Rew 5 
nity wi In, 19 such ae Census Reports of 1921 and 
edge * vin e Be are ies of income tax 
tun! g N R „an estimate of the relative 
ol Jip Xx shon sible from the 1921 figures. In 
t,t ihe the distribution -by Religion 
(DY > pendents in different occupations, 


_ Deport we find the number 


46448 hr: 


iistians Buddhists Animists Others 
te 84 2 255 


ving on their ; 3 
om eir incomes are not 
S. hn - Only these who haye an 
NOW temp, over are taxed (the 
Porarily reduced to Rs. 1000). 
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HOW MANY MUHAMMADANS PAY 
INCOME-TAX IN BENGAL 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, wm. se, B. L. 


Further, agricultural incomes are not charged. 
Hence the figures quoted above give the upper 
limit of the possible number of assessees ; and 
the Muhammadans form 12:4 per cent of such 
persons. 

In the Census Report of 1931, the corresponding 
Table has been omitted—why ? Sir Abdel Karim 
Ghuznavi, who was in charge of the Census 
Department and -whose son has contributed 
paragraphs to the Census Report, can best answer 
the question. 

The territorial distribution of 
persons is in Calcutta 11,450 and in 
the province 25,970. 


these 37,420 
the rest of 


From the Bengal Administration Report of 
1920-21, we find that 
“the number of persons assessed to income-tax 


- during the year was 37,598”. “Only one person in 
2,779 of the population outside Calcutta paid 
income-tax, and the average amount paid by each 
assessee was Rs. 174. In Calcutta, which for 
income-tax purposes includes the town of Howrah, 
the proportion was one person in 57 of the population 
and the average tax paid by each assessee was 
Rs. 2,139”. E 
The population of Calcutta and Howrah was — i 

in 1921, 9,07,851 and 1,95,301 respectively. So the 
number of the income-tax assessees works out to 
19,353. Having regard to the fact that. many 
persons, who live in the metropolitan districts of 
24-Parganas, Hooghly and Howrah, such as daily: 
passengers &e, are assessed at Calcutta, there is” 
sufficient correspondence between these figures and ss 
the territorial distribution according: to -the Census: F 
of 1921 to warrant the assumption that all those 
who live on their incomes generally- pay income- 
tax. 
; e may, therefore, accept the relative propor- 3 
ieee tev Mehana daN to the non-Muhammadan 
income-tax payers as that of the. number of th 
Muhammadans “living principally on th 
incomes” to the rest of such persons under 
head i.e. 4,643: (87,4204,643)=32,777 0 
12 per cent of the total. y 
In 1927 the number of the Muhamm; 
the non-Muhammadan (over 95 p. 7 
Municipal voters of Calcutta was 
57,493 ` respectively. In 1926, the 
numbers of Council voters 
32,619; and those of the 
1,700 (an estimate) 
is based on a proportio, 
number, as in the 
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absolute figures are 


- whom alone the i l 
ue greatly in favour 


available) an assumption | , 
of the Muhammadans, it being _generally 
admitted that the curve showing the distribution 
of wealth, is steeper among them. (See Mysore 
Economic Journal, April 1934, p. 199.) 

The respective main qualifications for a 
Municipal, Council and Assembly voter are 
payment. of Rs. 12, Rs. 24 and -Rs. 60 as 
taxes. Those who pay Rs. 60 as Municipal taxes 
must be the owner of premises of an annual yalue 
of over Rs. 300. Such an owner may be 
expected to have a gross income of over Rs. 2000 


fyom all sources, taking the notional value of the 
house occupied by him to be some 15 
as is usually done 


per cent of his total inconie, 
in demographical calculations. 

So the respective number of income-tax payers 
in Calcutta may be taken to be proportional to 
the number of the Assembly voters, d. e, 1600 
Muhammadans to 13,761 non-Muhammadans. 

Tn the mofussil of Bengal, all the income-tax 
payers may be taken to be congregated in 
the urban areas, especially as income-tax is not 
levied on agricultural incomes. ; 5 

The number of the Muhammadan and- non- 
Muhammadan urban Council voters outside 
Calcutta are 37,818 and 121,335 respectively, (The 
figures given in the Command Papers showing 
the Results of Election are generally smaller, and 
against the Muhammadans, for very many urban 
yoters are included in rural ` constituencies.) 
In the absence of better materials, if we assume 
that the number of the Muhammadan and the 
non-Muhammadan urban Council voters is reduced 


in the same proportion as the number of the 


A Translation by himself 
ished in Visea Bharati News. 
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TO MY MOTHERLAND 


peed am I that I am born to this land 
TER. IRE that I had the luck to love her. 
b an l if queenly treasure is not in her store 
ut enough is for me the living wealth of her love. o Ra’ or 


The best gift of fragrance to my heart 
a i comes from her own ftowers 
ae not where else shines the moon 
= The f can flood my being with such loveliness. 
rst light revealed to my eyes i 
a pe from her own sky 
an Ke the same light kiss them 
efore they are closed for ever. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


of Rabindranath’s famous Song “ear TA 
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respective Council voters to the As 

the estimated numbers of urban — sembly vog 
become 4,700 Muhammadans Assembly 
Muhummadans. (This again (aes 30,500 
of the Muhammadan, as the , Sreatly 
steeper in his cunve 
steeper in his case.) 

The main qualification of 
yoter is payment of Rs, 5 
76 out of „114 municipalities 
Persons i @, an indirect 
circumstances and means. At the usual rate i 
means a gross annual income of Rs 50 te ] 
tax of Rs. 20 would mean an income of pO wg 
the ordinary taxable minimum of Eu some 
this level, the estimated numbers of Muha a 
and non-Muhammadan income-tax payers beet p iy 
2.500 and 21,250, 1 ial refe 

The respective totals of the estimnel | Be omen 
Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan assesses fin: us 
are 4,100 and 35,000. ‘The grand total is 390) fér intern 
In 1926-27, the number of income-tax assesses rat part 
in Bengal was 42,036, As we have made sevem! Saracen 
assumptions, we find sufficient correspondence firent pe 
between the two figures to warrant us in thinking Jen! is noi 
that we are right. The Muhammadans are sone t Christian 
10 per cent of the total of income-tax assessees Pirin 

In 1911, the Muhammadan income-tax payes Jel arches 
formed 14 per cept of the total by actual coui fè 
(Then the taxable income was Rs. 1,000.) Ja jan 
1921, they were estinated to be 12 per cent; gai 
and in 1926-27 they were estimated to. n 
10 per cent. As all these percentages sufian 
agree with each other we are not far From peu 
truth, Taking the mean we take the ae i K of 
of the Muhammadan income-tax payers In eB Dorta 


to be 12 per cent. 


Voters 
ti fen 

Aor 
of wealth Bi 


an urban As 
as taxes, In (g 
levied A tye 
Income-tax 


sembly \ yy! 


THE ide 


Sorrow. 
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Assenply | 


Tn {gy Head of the Oriental Departments, Dean, Faculiy of Arts, Allahabad University 
Tay ll il of fi lled 
e-tax o J chitecture in all countries and of stone forts wa ed cities, stone ses g 
nle i pe ee ctimes has been associated, brick edifices. At the period of eases 
00 anda | me aei public buildings, especially scripture the subject of domestic architecture 
3.2000- J some of ues, temples and in some cases became of such popular importance that Buddha 
come, Aj [pos Bao AE of certain artistic shape found it necessary to conclude a religious 
ammadan 4 sth forts ES KTS histories of architecture no discourse with a long lecture on architecture 
"s beai al Brice is found either to the internal stating, 
estimalal Jenngement of these Bub ie papel = ni <I allow you O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds— 
assesses faens use or to the resic entia ul ques m yio pronta) Ardharyoga or Suvarna- 
io fëriemal, arrangement Eo o ene Bungulow), Prssida (long atereak a ea eee 
ife is s A e e 2 4 , Prasada - i armya 
i ly ie, Gothic, H English architecture of (storied edifices), and Guh” (cave houses). ”* ch 
spondene Jrnt periods the picture which arises in our These are expressly stated to be ‘abodes’ or 
1 thinking ën is not of a residential house of the Muslims dwelling houses, not temples, And the residence _ 
are some Jr(hrstians, but of the Mosques and Churches of a mere devotee (upasaka) contains a sleeping 
ssessees, ff trtin external shapes and doors, windows, room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, — 
x payes Jearches of certain styles in palaces of Kings a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attie a 
al comt felthiefs and nobles. To exclude from the cave, a cell, a store room, a refactory, a fire room, 
000) In Jaren of architecture the dwelling houses, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a ho 
per cents fatally their internal arrangement, where we to walk in, a well, a well house, a weapons-r 
al to. he fë born an rought up, where we get the joy (yantragriha, a lotus pond, a pavilion, an 
suficienti ery of living, and where we ultimately bathing place for hot sitting baths. (Mahay 
+ from a ae be to reduce architecture to a mere III. A, 6, 9.) 
percentis in of Comparatively little practical utility These hot-air baths are fully described in | 
in Bog The cot i vast majority of civilized Vinaya texts (IIL 105-110, 297) : pA 
d rchiter ; ee ENE! not the case with “They were built on an elevated basement f € 
title ae which is known by the with brick or stone, with stove stairs lead gu 
li of Vastu-Sastra or science of to it, anda railing round the verandah 
8 houses, The historians of Hindu roof pad pas a of pean corer Ei 
analogy of Muslim and skins, and then with plaster; the lower onl; 
haroa Sie themeelves of the wall being faced with bricks. Th 


an ante-chamber and a hot room, and a 


discussion of the recent bathe in. Seats were arranged round a 


vam temples and the in the middle of the hot room; and toin 
uh Some dilapidated forts and perspiration hot water was poured over the bat 
E hou no archaeological remains of „After the bath there was shampooing and th 
i 3 available for those historians plunge into the pool.” d 
t nS upon such remains and do ‘This advanced state of modern scien 
together p Such evidences as can be achievements at such an early time in Indi 
; | *chitet ‘Tom general literature and naturally puzzled the wit of those wh 
~ The ay texts numbering a few hardly believe in the ingenuity of early In 
oS Well a in those architectural "phus Mr. Rhys Davids observes that “it 
bies. Prao Lindu and Buddhist curious to find at this very early ag 
ite of sue nas Aganias and other Ganges valley a sort of bathing s 
Om mere pa & nature as can hardly be resembling our modern Turkish bath 


10. 


COontroyencitul imagination, ' Turks,” he asks in utter confus 
Mitra oY between Fergusson and custom from India ?” (P. 74). 
in on the existence of burnt TH the Ones palace there 


a period is a matter of — also for all the business of: 
the discoveries of cities numerous retinue and the € 


Stone and burnt brick at “The entrance to th 
Pa, which must  _alarge gateway. ' 


NC period. T se 


which were chambers on the 
oor. And above these chambers were a 
Fat roof where the owner sat usually pader a 
avilion “which answered the puko a aone fa 
EET 2 ce, and a dining hall. 
SE oo ambers | f larger house were 
i “The inner chambers of larg ho 
| called Sivika-garbha 
i 
j 
f 
| 
| 


courtyard round 


ivided i r classes 
ae halls) E acartha (rectangular halls) 
c Harmy agarbha (Giaterroons or e pals . 
e ble “Buddha says., allow you, 

cere terraces, inner verandahs, and 
over-hanging eaves. Storeyed pe > were 
supplied with verandahs supported on pi lars with 
capitals of elephant heads. There he stairs 
puilt of brick, stone and wood. They Rete 
| furnished with balustrades. Each of the flig ts 
| of stairs is stated to have posts or banisters 
j attached to it, cross bars let, into these banisters, 
and either a head-line running along the top of 
the banisters or a figure-head at the lower end 
of such;a head line.” 

Doors were furnished with 


“door-post and lintel, with hollows like a 
mortar for the door to revolve in, with projections 
to revolve in those hollows, with rings on the 
door for the bolt to work along in, with a block 
of wood fixed into the edge of the door-post, and 
containing a cavity for the bolt to go into what 
js called monkey’s head, with a pin to secure the 
bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key-hole, 
with a hole for a string with which the door may 
be closed, and with a string for the purpose.” 
(Chullavagga VI. 3.:8; 2. 1 and 17.) 

“Windows of three kinds were made with 
railings, lattices and slips of wood as in Venetian 
blinds. The shutters were adjustable and could 
be closed or opened whenever required.” ; 


Five kinds of roofing are mentioned—brick 
“roofing, stone-roofing, cement-roofing, straw-roofing, 
and roofing of leaves. The roof was first 
vered over with skins and plastered within 
d without; then follow white-wash, blocking, 
red-colouring, wreath-work, and creeper work, 

The floor was coloured and with a view to 
oying dampness gravel was spread over it, 
e epics also refer to dwelling houses in 
to temples and palaces. It is stated in 
iyana (1. 5. 10-15) that 
‘The temples in the city of Ayodh i 
ndent as the sky. Its Faerie ne 
s and alms-houses were i 
iere were arranged 
teple of houses were a 
{t mountains and bore 


ru a oe gil decorated 


; and they 
Could pass from one 
mg any inequality 


most elegant : and 
extensive i | 


m connection with 


are described in 
Fiat OH 34, Sa rd! 
“Those houses’ were lofty...most ch, 
š Y. most charm 
appearance, and provided wi cellent fu 
ey were surrounded on ee | E 


alls of a white colour. 


Ej 
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protected by golden lattices 
profusion of jewellery, he a decora 
ascent...The houses 


: doors © | i 
quality OTS o 

metal ornaments, Trend inig | k 
lakes and Tanges or ona f 
ament] 


numerous 
them charming 
plants.” 


“In the cities described in : 
palaces, existed for the King te PIES spei 
chief priests, ministers and” princes, the | 


l into various ¢ 
were various assembly halls, ours, the 


and the booths of small traders with 


shops, and the work-places of other artisans” 


Apart from such casual references found i 
all the Puranas, nine of them have treated 
subject of arthitecture more systematically ay 
have dealt with the technical details of plang |. 
measures, classifications, pavilions, halls, stony 
steeples, etc. In the Matsya-Purana pillars ar 
divided into five orders, as in the western system fatblature 
and their component parts into eight mouldings 12 ordinary 
exactly like those of the Greco-Roman ondes fires. th 
In this Purana pavilions are divided in 4 
twenty-seven classes according to the number 
pillars they are furnished with and may 
triangular, quadrangular, octagonal, Siren 
crescent-shaped, and round or circular. Buildings 


proper are divided into forty-five typ Si 19 

por angular \ N 

five plans, quadrangular, rectangutat, {85 chario 

oval and octagonal in the Agni an Pa nitue g 
K 


In the Matsya and Bhavishya SMA Na War 


Puranas. Samhita buildings t 


as well as in the Brihat Med ib Prous. res 
divided into twenty types and tee 
minute details. Thus a type of, Pa ser i 
Meru is stated to be fitty cubits brome no 
furnished with a hundred 
sixteen sores and ma ve 
imilarly the extensiv: 
the Agamas deals with , the subject 
and more technical details. 
devotes sixty chapters out e 
five to architecture an ; 
subjects can hardly be surpassed, by 
architectural treatise. Just i 
it begins systematically reparation 
matters, such as testing 4? pr 5 
selection of site, scheme 
orientation of buildings.. 
under twenty types 
technical details of syle 
materials, situation and ult r i 
The great popularity ° 
induced the authors O 


a a ent 0 
'eatm 
trea that 


aor yasi, , a-Ra 
al medical works. 


the avowe 


matters discussed 


Manas.ira, 


ly introductory Wherein full 


dly architectural w 
it would be impossible to 


therein for 


deals with 
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f ra-Rama-charita), romances ran tea se 
Uttara-Rama-charita), S etc. Before referring to the other preliminary 


_ Matters, namely, the aspect and orientation which 
orks together with the scheme of arrangement of 


refer rooms in dwelling houses will be briefly 


the elucidated in conclusion, it is proposed to refer 


direction of the practical builders. here to the foundation to which the modern 


the builders do not seem to have paid sufficient 


re and its hand-maid sculpture attention. 


The first eight In the Manasara the foundation is classified 


testing of 
designing 


Pics spe yt 
Princes, t giyen un 
ry ne me iy training and 
Ces, | essary ‘chitects, the 
- the larger erent classes of architects, 
jurts, there selection of site, planning, | 
of usin fee finding out of cardinal points 
goldsmiti ation of architectural objects, and 


found in 
treated the 
ically and 

of plang, 
Is, st i 
villars are 
an system 
mouldings 13 
yan orders | 
vided into. 
number 
| may be fiy 


oinery, dimensions, and 


Bats arc 3 ask 
i}dings drobes, baskets, cages, 


ete; pillars and their component 
s pedestals, bases, shafts, capitals, 
atthltures ; storeys varying from one to twelve less unattended to for supply of water like the 
minay buildings and to seventeen in gate- tube-wells. In case of tanks there is no side- 
mes; the artistic arrangement of mansions 
“tay as ten rows; compounds 
dies, their gatehouses, their 


al and astrological calculations. In 


forty chapters are given all the architectural any foundation was ever laid for the whole areas. 
sof various kinds of villages, towns 


foundations 


accounts under three heads ly, f ildi 
m uctor ny all eH 1 ads, namely, for buildings ; for 
Le of the system of measurements, the villages, towns, cities, forts, ete.; and for cisterns, 


’ 


qualifications of the wells and tanks. So far as the modern Indian 


soil villages and towns are concerned, there is no 
ond trace of any proper foundation being ever laid. 
or The recent earthquake areas in North Bihar 


astro- where many villages and towns have been 


the demolished do not show that in those settlements 


and In the same areas the destroyed cisterns, wells 
not and tanks also do not show any proper 


joinery, L | 1 
l ot buildings but also of the villages, towns, foundation. Tn fact, it is almost a general practice 
paris to dig the well and complete it by a sort of ‘wall 


and for the sides only, leaving the bottom more or 


in wall eyen.. The Manasara has prescribed 


and courts of foundation for wells and tanks as deep as the 


attached 


ling Ak y 

Me. head- rears 
ad, ml | ding end sears and  foot-wears. In 
(Grins ml dowqcty chapters are given 


i tails . 
alis the Bu Ete idols of 


wl fe Der 
in gral Thy PtSonages, and 
mikagit i 
of sevel 


of all 


e here, 


A invited a Preliminary matters attention 

e t mgs pute haye been oF 
ey Voto n Hindu architecture. In oot. F Š X 
es UStrati 5 £ ater if there remains any. The floor of 
N rejected f laete Plans, the area of catio should be consolidated with seven 


i 


in named 
deve, Some forty an 


ln t 
Sho 


ty 


ere a 


ON of te ings, after 
oil, the wind-direction, the 
ie te air, and the sloping, 
Tees the general aspect, 
ate y as 1024 quarters (each one 
ter the quarter lords 
iS that op V°). The importance of 

m the exact situation of a 


deities of 


sts and the Jains, statues of f j ‘t 
images of animals and vated is stated to end in rock or water. 


these yarious 
The plates may give 


A Or a vi { S z 
Cntial A village, town, fort, harbour, of carth, namely, from rivers, mountains, 
a thorough ‘erab-holes, sea-shores, tops of trees, 


; 2 Certain structure is to be 
can ho; Lately ascertained, No- 
1e Sites a to a spot with so much 
trianon tt of all possible sha 
Sular, circular, 


soit eee X, 


and joined palm of man (naranjali). For villages, ete. 


| el buildings ; the doors, windows and other that is for grama, nagara, pura, pattana, kharvata, 
Ings; the stairs and staircases for buildings, Koshtha, Kola, ete. foundations are stated to be 

ie pie te courtyards, quadrangles and of five kinds, and vary according to the size 
joyi courts, palaces, thrones, and crowns; of the construction. The foundation of buildings 


sof is divided into two classes, as. it belongs to 


tables, human dwellings and to temples and other public 
ildings i dresses mills, lamps, buildings, for the latter of which a stronger 
ribed WH ameng S and garments ; and the personal foundation is prescribed. This would account for 
Such as various chains, arm 


lets, the lesser destruction of Hindu temples in Nor 
the Bihar by the earthquake. si: 
the “The best ground selected for foundations is 
the excayated to the depth of man’s height 3 
uplifted arms. The bottom of the pit thus ex 
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one to twelve storeys are specified with various 


alternatives.” 
The plinth proper is also stated Daa ae 
| accordance with the number of storeys and siz 
| of the building. Pillars of five main orders are 
E erected in suitable places. Halls of a thousand 
| columns are also described. Walls which admit 
of various thickness and shapes are stated to r 
both solid and hollow, and external and interna 


containing paintings, doors, windows, laitices 
dormer windows, sky-lights and other openings 


are specified with details of measurement and 
designs even for the kitchens and privies. Steps 
and staircases of various designs including circum- 
‘ambulating ones are stated to be both fixed and 
movable. The floor is stated to be solid all over 
and coloured and decorated. 7 

The roofing needs more than a passing refer- 
ence. This is a matter like the foundation which 
‘distinguishes a caye-house from a free-building. 
The primitive people living in caves like animals 
to protect themselyes from the inclemency of 
weather did not concern themselves either with 
the stability based on foundation and roofing or 
for the proper situation and thickness of the 
walls. The natural rocks supplied the models 
of all the three kinds of roof, namely, flat, pent 
and spherical, A scientific calculation of the 
strength of foundations, supports and walls, and 
roofs became unayoidable as soon as a free-standing 
building after the model of the caves at first 
men. The 


et t the 
artistic point of view yet flat-roofing 
countries like India is the most 
m congested cities like Calcutta 
country-side as it supplies an open- 
d iron sheet which has been 

uced by greedy merchants 
lling houses fits in both 
e poor people of 
Liver which, it has been 
„a even rats cannot live 
it very convenient to build 
corrugated iron sheets both 
inside of iesi p Upon wet earthen floor. 
Er EN the surroundings of 


i ble smell of jute-pl 
, and cow sheds, is like hell : M and 


in summer, leaks jn rainy season and bitterly 
wpe # responsible for this 


ould remove this wi 
= Spread practice and th “moye this widely 
= dts baneful effect ? e appalling ignorance of 


> The Manasara. has described the 


roofing in 
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great detail. It is stated to be bui 


is certainly much 
corrugated i 


or spherical shape, not With nt in 

sheets, but with wood, brick ue f 

Buddhist literature has suggest S n UP 

also, which SEd je | 
a 


Str 
More 


than the sheets, y 


Iron 


last longer and are less ignitable hovwey | full 
has suggested paintings for the ceiling Tasi piel J 
The houses thus built comprise ea “al 
are luxuriously furnished* and are a Which | the 20" r 
architectural treatises on Hindu acai in all} () the x 
be arranged in accordance with tectins jy nam A 


principle. The Manasara has devas ei 
number of chapters to articles of furni 7 

l S i ~< Turniture g d (í 
detailed account of thrones, ete. The P e 1 
particulars are supplied by the ely, 
canonical texts. ... 


Jlies the 
rat corne 


‘te bed 


“Articles of furniture, which form 
part of the architectural subjects are also describe] 
elaborately in the Buddhist list. Benches wer 
made long enough to accommodate three persons, 
The bedstead (pallanka) or divan was a &epints 
piece of furniture. Large 
chairs seem to have been 
furniture. 
mentioned. 


an importan 


bouse face 
wms are 
te east 
muired fi 
rection a 


chair,” 
Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, 
such other luxurious decoration 
elaborately described. Thus mention re. 
“coverlets with long fleece, eonterpane id sit 
colours, woolen coverlets, white  yerles dj 
thick flowers. Mattresses, i 
with figures of animals, rug 
or both sides, carpets inwroug RTE ! 
silk, large woolen carpets suc ar horse THs 
dance upon, rich elephant hou nee skill 
carriage rugs, panther or ay 
cushions and crimson cushions 
Pillows are of various ie eae 
to be of both “the size Oats 
half “the size of a mans out 
allows the Bhikkus “to COM. if it! 
make the cotton up into Pi 
of these three kinds—cotton Ne 
cotton produced on Gene “holsters, M 
from potaki grass.” T O i k 
use of high officials were Ro 
were stuffed with wool, ee coverlets 
or leaves. There were rte 
The smaller articles like | the spi 
curtains, handkerchiefs ee house- 
escape the notice of the $ t 
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be Lucknow), which have apparently 
Hel $2“ Targer and more comprehensive 
ia upon f e Manasara supply the plan 
rag at of a sixteen-roomed dwelling 
pi umiai courtyard in, the middle, which is 
puse vith a admirably suited to a middle-class 
piel recording to this plan there should be in 
‘al 4 st (1). the family chapel; in the east 


the pres for keeping all things, (3) the bath- 


() the RED the room for churning milk in; 
pom, muth-enst corner (5) the kitchen; in the 


the Britashagriha ( ? washing room), 
the lavatory or latrine ; in the south- 
“comer (8) the library room ; in the west 
a the room for private study, (10) dining hall, 
al (it) the weeping room for receiving by the 
ilies the newly arrived relations ; in the north- 
rat comer (12) the granary; in the north (13) 
lie bed room, (14) the store-room and (15) the 
for the invalids (lit. Medicine). 

It should be noted that in this plan the 
‘ise faces the north, where the best residential 
mms are located. The rooms in the south and 
t east are those which are not frequently 
tured for residence. Here north is the best 
ition and the west is the next best, the east 
mg the third in order and the south the 
tit This plan suitable for places in 
India, as indicated by 
a pm Lucknow wherefrom these texts 
published, and where the northern and 


Ten wind fr : : 
i wena from the Himalayas is the most 


is 


northern 


4 Iras an 
ma aa ilar text, the Vastwprabandha 
olin and eS to be a compilation supplies 


tight roome o gement of a smaller house 
is fate According to this plan there 
Nath ease e 1e east (1) the bath-room; in the 
xl A the kitchen ; in the south (3) the 
TAS „the south-west (4) the library ; 
(5) the dining hall; in the north- 

-z oom for the domestic animals ; in 

the i ee ne and in the north- 

e 


indicating the southern 
h is suitable for southern 
here the healthy south 
southern 


oe the four 
north, east, south and west 
Horth cum’. Thus there should 

bagot corner (1) the family 
€ kitch edroom ; in the south-east 
S water. pà Close to it (4) the room 
nin the south-west corner. (5) 
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the room for collecting the rubbish, beyond that 
and outside the house (6: the slaughter house 
(or confinement room) and (7) the bath-room ; 
in the north-west corner (8) the granary and the 
Store-room combined, and beyond that and out- 
side the house (9; the workshop or the office 
room, 

This plan is Specially stated to bring peace, 
prosperity and health for the house-holders. 
This house faces the north-east where the bed- 
room is situate. 

The Agni-purana (Chap. 106, vs. 1-12, 18-20) 
makes provision for residential houses in cities 
In particular and recommends the four typical 
plans, namely, rooms being built covering the 
four sides with the courtyard in the middle, rooms 
being built on three sides and the fourth side 
in continuation of the courtyard being left free 
for the passage of light and air ; rooms being 
built on two sides only, leaving the other two 
sides vacant, and the rooms bemg built on one 
side only, apparently without any courtyard, the 
purpose of which is supplied by verandahs and 
haleonies both in the frontside and backside. 
The arrangement of rooms is illustrated by the 
plan of an cight-roomed house. According to 
this plan there should be in the east (1) the 
library or strong room (lit. for sree, learning or 
wealth); in the south-east (2) the kitchen ; in 
the south (3) the bedroom; in the south-west 
(4) the room for weapons; in the west (5) the 
dining hall; in the north-west (6) the granary : 
in the north (7) the room for storing all things ; 
and in the north-east (8) the family chapel. 


This is also a plan with the southern aspect 
The Kamikagama (XXXV. 177-191) also describes 
a house with southern aspect, but comprising — 
some. thirtyrooms. This Agama which i 
directly indebted to the Manasara prescribes like 
its original alternative quarters for the same 
room.. The Manasara appears to be an all-Inc 
work and does not prescribe any one as 
either for a house, or a village or town. It ha 
however, divided India into ten architectura 
provinces for which special directions have 
given. ; z : - Bas 

So far as the aspect and orientation are con- 
cerned the Manasara has discussed in great detail 
the exact situation of residential and pu 
querters in eight village schemes, eight to 
plans and fifteen fortified military establishmen 
The plates may supply an idea, A matte 
deserves notice of the modern builders 
caste or sectwise partition of residenti 
Tt cannot be denied that there is a sp 
age of housing the people of the. 
rank, profession, means and taste 
quarter, Another important p 
that in shopping centres it is din 
houses should be built on on 
only, like the Calcutta Chow 
object is to avoid congest 
of air is provided for by 


Ts 


er 
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to the maximum benefit of pure air in ş 


sinning fr e end 
-str nd lanes running from on EORI i 5 sl 
streets and la Roman architect Vitruvius also cep also 


he i absolute need of keepi mphasir 
i x S a £ eping ý i si 

The internal arrangement of rooms in al e edna ping the pio A 

-dwelling houses is essentially like those deseribec b Aspect 


G3 ity + 
above. In the large edifices, palaces and man- i a city on the seaside,” 
sions the buildings of various storeys are Chap. Hf, IV), “exposed t 


: : 0 
f i will be insalubrious: for ; 

ae Oe e are stated to be one A : ai por in i 

artistically arranged. phe 3 nA te Met kite a city thus placed will be hot ap Amer mi 

to seven enclosures in palaces ot King be scorched. A city also with , O% i 


“aan E y 
-orders. These enclosures are surrounded by would even at sunrise be warn 


walls each of which is furnished with a large in the evening of a burning eh Noon hot 

‘gateway known as the Corann In the inner- the constitution of the inhabitants perature 

most court (antarmandala with the gateway from such continual and excessive ch Places, | n Cale 

‘called the Dyarasobha) are erected the residential air, would be much vitiated.” ange of ee ughal 

palaces of the King, queens and princesses, and After citing opinions of physicians wit! ie ct 
aul [is 


would be analogous to the Muslim harem. In historians and supporting by 
the second circle (antanihara, with the gateway further stated ) 
called Dvara-sali) are built the edifices for the 


illustrations iti [8 
stil 5 e 
bags seem 


a 


) l $ Ser “When, therefore, a city is built į A 
crown prince and other princes, royal priests, situation near the sea ee Dail Ae th Jal desi 
ministers and such other people. In the middle north-eastern, or eastern aspect. the i 7 lar domine 
court (madhyamahara, with the gateway Dvara- altogether improper, for, by means of sewers ty som, habi 


prasada) are built mansions for council halls, waters may be discharged into the sea.” & possil 
office rooms, and quarters for the resident members 
of the council, high civil and military officers, 
resident clerks and others. Within this enclosure 


in some properly secured lanes are built secret 


In other words, the errors other than ths 
of the aspect, concerning equally villages, towns 
and dwelling houses, can be corrected, whik 
those of the aspect are incorrigible, A housed 


n 
Then in 


É i} 
res es for the Ki EtG ‘ à s arok tes 
eee for re King. Tn Koe fourth enclosure Puri facing the direction other than thesi pe y 
ga aT T P gareyayi vara-harmya) are Wherefrom the pleasant breeze blows may sem fin yill; 
quartered the foreign offices, for negotiating war as an illustration. The dwelling houses in by E- 
peace and such other matters. In the fifth court Calcutta facing the north are extremely hot ia Eih 
(Mahamaryada, with the Buiowayecalled the Simmer in alla shouts: of day and night, an ‘ae 
great gate-house) are erected military quarters, bitterly cold in winter, while the houses in town), ry] te 
barracks, and offices of smaller importance. The of the United Provinces, like Agra, Allahabit foe of 7 
(ae eect gaies, which are not Lucknow, Benares, ete facing the west m i e the fi 
n the smaller palac re res : Ea i $ me) ey 
BMH ecco iforoca l a aS reserved for South are unpleasantly hot in summer ant DIS) kerb y 
orces, guards, royal stables, houses iia ts a Hin 
w otiestio. f antral, in cold in winter. "ye f otf.” Search 
s nimals, zoological gardens, ete. EGRE resent condition OF. hh i 
ditt con ae > > Considering the preser g citi fan M W 
a metimes accommodated in the fifth 3 in modern towns Ole of t 
court also. Prisons, cemeteries, cremation or dwelling houses not only in 1 and ee 
and temples of certai S, cremation grounds ports, business centres, mill areas £ ‘ 
pa pleg of certain fearful deities are quarter- uarters but also in villages, nobody.. bent ie l 
beyond the palace compounds, Temples are (ues ; e India eke 


within each court. The pleas imagine that there were times in f those Y 
l S D : ou as a S igatory on the part © ? 
e e e bult within all tontrol publie letih and revenues A0, g pl 
en ; 2 of the enclosures ae : denying even A 
Beth om tan aaae ar aay il ie into tac a 
and those in power the healthier cyi 


ten, 


n 


plet know. 7 i rein. Following 

O E Bowes Sey: Eo a 

; e N RA F uarter of Yama, bodily removal or modification 102 
of tl e palace in a Sen ith the by superimposition, first ihe 

, and so forth. particular province Scythian, N Ail Hun 

z by the Pathans, and a 

tt clear that European powers, the 


tis togive books) were all but lost, 
. towns and were forgotten, «nd the esenti Tg y 
in order and customs were materiady q hous 


i £ light and HET . P town, an I 
RES se purely Hindu village, | and 
| should he gee? upon by a Buddhist one, upon 
t by turn a Persian, Grecian, 
e Asian and modern Europei 


igiti j£pundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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the orientation and internal become slave to the h 


in 1 A (nel ah i 2 s abit of personal purdah and’ 
also, n punpnouses: We oo Ar e domestic seclusion, and have entirely forgotten the | 
ASized nt ciples of any one country or climate. sanitary need and the principles of Hindu archi- 


ion of houses in cities like tecture. Unfortunately, however, the commercial. 


jab cities, U. P. cities, Bengal feature of the British rule is responsible for 


e p” t 
a) inspec 
|r the Panj 


stated (py daub may serve Cee pe n criminally insanitary things like the corrugated 
th Or ye | ® aled business, and European and iron sheets for the roofing and walling of our 
"Morn oF uarters contain purely European dwelling houses, waiting rooms in Railway stations, 
me aes in an entirely different soil, and sheds in mill quarters and factory areas. 


iN Not only certain quarters Moreover, we ourselyes have developed, as the 
a Delhi, Meerut, Lucknow, Benares, result of the mental or cultural conquest, an 
ee es aE named after the Pathans and eagerness for blind imitation of everything 
+ [pma One hut there are actually houses with western. The habit of using commode in the 
Bae acteristic features of the Arabian bed chamber by the educated rich may serve as- 
ae the colder regions wherefrom the an illustration. The Commode itself is ans 
i, emerged. This inexplicable state of insanitary device to replace the water closet 
sems to have been due partly to the wherefrom the discharges are carried off by the- 


jans and 
rations it i 


in a many feral desire of the conquerors to firmly establish low of water, thus preventing the vitiation of the- 
a Northen fi domination and „culture by removing the air of the surrounding places. This blind imita- 
site is ag som, habit, and tradition of fhe conquered as tion is responsible for the introduction of dry 
Sewvers the | sible, and partly due to the. ignorance commode in our villages and towns, where no 


1. jie scientific methods of Indian architecture or flushing system is possible, and thus an unfortu- 
han thie | fike to apply them in preference to their nate class of people had to be allured to take to 

tn, . the profession of carrying away nightsoil and 

| Then in the times of certain invaders and helping some upcountry municipal boards in 

the protection of women and wealth became filling up pits and caves Whereupon the so-called 

mely difficult. Thus not only in towns but town Improvement Trusts supply so-called 
s afl Villages houses had to be built like improved quarters for our residence. But either 


Jy hot in" "moving all openings, windows, and owing to the scarcity of this human career, or- 
anit imi E teaming only a single entrance andin due to the desire of practical economy in many 
pi a fE cases a 


5 in towns ia t small dormer window high up in of our houses, the unclean commode placed in 
Allahabad J." aot with a view to provide for the bed chamber or in a room close to it is used again 
t and the ik th weluisite air and light, but rather to and again. In most instances this commode room 
nd biting c inhabitants to listen to the noise of a known as the bath-room is the place where we 
ight often turn to be an officer actually wash and bathe, and thus we gather 
cung women and gold ornaments. together in one place the internal and external 
and northern India where such discharges oi our body, and live the life of studied 
Mie u uned for a long time, villages economy an purity. ; 
i Which look like prisons, and in the Onin to economic difficulties and social habit 1 
a panor, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, the necessary food and clothes are not avai abe 
sto » even the parapets on for a large majority of our people. In addition to 
Pt walls , reyed houses are like the high this pure air and water, the free gifts of God, 
ure WE Perses ad represent the tower of silence of are also denied to us as a result of the unscienti- 
_the a mite the eats hy: fic layout of our dwelling houses and the insani 
Jines Joye wablishment of the British govern- tary aspect of most of our villages, towns ar 
nd Pro sompany of traders the security cities. Due to our ignorance, indifference a 
e a ean to improve from the reluctance we are unaware of the extent to whic! 
f olf ns Sis trade in a foreign country could we haye been sacrificing our national health — 
pred E w in peaceful conditions. But individual comfort and convenience. 
of UN in a Bree d could be kept with more Cinema shows, popular lectures, and are 
j n a aler ee Bank and our womenfolk tural exhibitions of houses of all civilized cou 
i, the mem the custody of a British family, with the latest improvements may possib 
C of p atime, in consequence of the our appaling ignorance and rouse a p 


è seven hundred years, we haye to improve the conditions of our dwell: 


XI 


LD Delhi has been repiaced by New Delhi, 
as the capital of British India. But the 
older city is still the capital of the land oi 

stil 


romance. Its dead and gone emperors are s 
reigning supreme in that kingdom. ‘There time 
has made no change. 

A party of Bengalis had just got down from 


eariages and was about to enter one of Delhi’s 
most picturesque old shrines, vix., the tomb of the 
sage Nizamuddin Aulia, A private motor-car and 
a hackney carriage had conveyed the party thither. 
“Thank God, we have actually arrived,” said a 
young girl, gelting out of the car, “the way the 
carriage behaved scarcely left any hope in that 
direction.” 

“Really,” said another girl. “I thought we, too, 
would have to take our last rest here, in the midst 
of this royal Moghul family. Our guide Kashinath 
prides himself on being a very good conductor; he 
was going to achieve supreme success by leading 
us to the doors of heaven.” . 

The guide Kashinath was a real Delhiwallah. 
He was the descendant of a long line of guides 
and very proud of it. He felt himself insulted 
at this jest, and began a long explanation in 
faultless Urdu. He could not help it, if the 
rse of the hackney carriage suddenly went 

Neither could he help the wheel comin 
d rolling away. 2 
An elderly lady 
_ Amita,” she said, rather vexed 
i ue to cut short his peroration, | 
fing late. When do you 
Remember that your aunt’s 
as yours.” 
shinath, stop at once,” 
‘You can talk, all 
W 


now intervened. “Please, 


“tell your 
It is already 
propose to return? 
bones are not as 


= 


aid Amita peremp- 
you want, when we 


Why do you was ak 
R ¢ ste your r 
Pana not right, Su? ; oe 

a g his words need not waste 


ay. 


er and bea 
well-dressed and cia 
manners, her appearance, eve 
d not a trace remained of the 
s. She had emerged a new 


f these few years. 


“= 
nee 
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THE WATERS OF DESTINY 
By SITA DEVI 


(| a 
~ aur 
ie cul 
i :. sti 
lel : 
| fs 12 


jf ike 

janl ver! 

forget the cruel fien 
to forget ihe cruel and fearful 3 jl Suti 
succeeded fairly well. Nothing here renee had | Supari 


of those awful days. Her father, Pratul Cin ie y 
J Cuit £ 


came once a year to see her g w 
visit was the sole link with he ae omi “But C 
_Amitd’s aunt had come here with all he 
children on a visit. They were going about all | 
day visiting the show places of old Delhi The | 
party was a fairly big one, so their own car ba “Why 
not been enough and they had to hire a hackney | 
carriage, i 
Nothing of the glorious architectural heautig 
of Nizamuddin could be seen from the outsila 
From here, you can only see only a few blackened 
domes. The party had to walk through knee-deep 
dust to reach the main gate. They all hal t 
take off their shoes here, as to enter a shin | rupted 
with shoes on was prohibited. A guide nor fi you 
approached them. He was so handsome and ième or 
well dressed and his manners were so grant! }sinble,” 
that he could easily be mistaken for a Moghul | They w 


ri Asie, wl 

prince, ni Sige, 
“But where is Sudarshan Babu?” ae have 
EDE, 


asked Amita. 

A young man came forward. He was ile and 
dark, but very well-built and Seo elisa 
all right,” he said, “I did not ie aie ra 
carriage. I was looking out for anot n i a ut 
If wego back in the Sar pautes, ] 


to take us back. ls tik 
TR . (9 ' 
carriage we came in, we won't get ba q ules 
twelve o’clock at night. able to secure another | Delhi 
£ 


“Have you been 


: X ` exa 
riage ?””? asked Suparna. met A | ley 
a yet,” La Sudarshan. en 2 au F be 
friend of mine here and asked ic mybo 
for us. Let us go on now. i $ H 

ame UP 
The party adyanced. They n down 


which had a flight of stairs, 

water. The water possess d them. Tt 

diseases, the guide ee people stool 
colour. a i 


wer Oo tad | bs 
the Pen le ame 


how certain 


» 


possess such 
“Sudarshan Babu, you appens! ia 
doctor, can you teils us edi f hat i 

“This is something þa ija M 
said Sudarshan. But f qin all 
in all 


climes 2? in 

ess som jonlig 

There are © 
and 


at all. In my childhood, I saw 
ma eted in the villages, with water 
eo EN had been muttered. The 


a" ares > 
i re at mantras 


hie è really cured, though. How, I don’t 
reri 5 


fd Mr about your childhood. I have 
Jike toe 


Jittle though. I am a Bengali, yet 
oy er seen Bengal properly speaking,” 
ve nevi 
shan. Of. apa eee 
and TEL ao to look a bit serious _ now. 
ninded tt aD she asked. “Did you not live in 
et fop why i > go 
l Gt 1). an for years? k ; í 
his aa Ca aia is not Bengal”, said Sudarshan. 
life pr find a city like that in any country. 
h all he ae its villages could a country be really 
yan 1 
about all f pwgnized.™ sien SREP shies 
lhi. Th a dont think 50,” said Suparna. 
1 car hal | “Why 2” asked Sudarshan, 


a hackney | ‘Those who have achieved eminence through 
|suation, wealth or success in any form, have 
l beauties Julleft the villages. Only those are left in the 
e outsila Jriliges who have no option. They would die, if 
blackenel fèy tried to go away. Are these the real 
_kneesleep Jspnsentatives of a nation ?” asked Suparna. 
|l had | Sudarshan was about to reply, but was 
a shrine Jaemupted by Amita, who cried out, “Su, what 
guide not fe you about? Are you discussing medical 
some and jrene or something else ? See that you don’t 
so. grand }sunble.” 
a Mogul} They were just then entering a tunnel-like 
day annah had scarcely any light, So Amité 
sudden a t posal cautioned her against a literal 
ras rit lie and. bl Ute evidently thought other- 
r a fal engh N ie a red. She left Sudarshan 
sat of de fi mpi ee ie me rest of the party with a 
an carring? fn, hy ee i ud arshan smiled rather crest- 
the sil tues He p as himself again within a few 
ck before | talk normally” Joined the others and began 
„Wars 5 
 qnothet | Da ae Was the only son of an old resident 
i Tip oe had just 


L examinan a ared for hi 
, J mel! Nate ong ation and Ee cee ae 
o get MMe heen few days ago. The results’ had 
ws Y body, prblished, but neither Sudarshan 
y to A WEA Ssg, ewe) hadvany) Ga o i 
og | tint examina aS stood first in all the 
Te ee C out Sood few minutes for them to 


“Ono “nnel. “What a passage !” 
he ne z e i 
to, ver knows where one is 


5 4 tri 
Moule aoe Smile and said, “Yes, really. 
l not k yen a tap: on the head here, 


a Uing OW wh 3 a 
«Nha in the inet © the culprit is, when 


pola tap, but something nicer ?” 
mschievously in Suparna’s 
che oe about the culprit then? 
her hard and pushed her 
heard only Suparna’s 
that Amita was sayin 
did not know at wh 
Was Waxing hum rou 
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As, they came out of the tunnel, Amitâ’s aunt 
said, ‘Thank God, we see the light of day again. 
I felt as if we were going down to the nether 
regions, What is this place ?” 

The guide began to explain. It was the family 
cemetery of the Moghul princes. Those who were 
buried here had not left their marks in history 
like their more glorious kinsmen. For them, 
huge edifices of marble had not been built. Like 
members of the same household, they had laid 
themselves down for their last rest, all close to- 
gether. The guide went on enumerating, “This 
is the tomb of the last emperor of Delhi, this, of 
his brother, prince Jahangir and so on.” ‘There 
were innumerable small court-yards, enclosed by 
walls of marble and profusely decorated with 
mosaic. Each tomb stood within one such 
enclosure. Sometimes one courtyard held the 
tombs of an entire family. In death, too, they 
had not been divided. Everything was very neat 
and clean and time had not been able to tarnish 
their pristine beauty. The marble shone as white 
now, as when it was first used. 

They came to the tomb of the famous poet 
Amir Khusru. Its royal magnificence seemed to 
mock at death. A dazzling white sheet was 
spread on the tomb anda mass of flowers were 
arranged on it. The air was heavy with the 
scent of flowers and of other perfumes. A 
chandelier of gold hung from the ceiling. The 
tomb of the holy sage Nizamuddin was decorated 
in like manner. The keepers here were generally 
rather troublesome. ‘They pestered visitors for 
money. A few of these money-grabbers now 
closed round the party asking them to contribute 
something in the name of the holy sage. “Is not 
there any religion which is free from this taint ?” 
asked Suparna. i ié 

“There are”, answered Sudarshan. “But those 
religions have few followers. What is the good 
of a religion which does not enable you to make 
some worldly profit out of it ?” eR 

“So a religion is only necessary for the sake 
of profits ?” asked Amita. f : 

“What else ?” said Sudarshan. “What 
aman do witha religion 
him to live? How many people can find strength 
enough to take toa religion which does not 
do so ?” 

“But does money alone help you to liv 
dear boy?” asked Amita’s aunt, smilin 
come certain trials in a man’s life, when 
is not of the slightest help.” 

Before Sudarshan could answer, Su 
“Here lies one who found no | 
wealth.” They had arrived before — 
rincess Jahan Ara, the daughter of 
Tainerthe other enclosures, it si 
white marble round it. The t 
same stone, and had 

y The grass was 
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| this bit of grass, perhaps because no money could 


ade here. : 2 
be “Only the few who have enjoyed a superabun- 


dance of wealth, _ know that, went ynot 
achieve everything 1n this world”, saic ge an 
«put these people are very rare. ahan 
Ara knew the futility of. wealth, because 
she was the daughter of a mighty emperor. 

she had been the daughter of a common man, 
she would have thought that her life had become 


| so barren on account of poverty. 
i “But some persons can understand that wealth 


Q : ae. ae 
i is not everything, even if they are not princesses. 


| 
HN said Suparnå. ; ; 
Ii She uttered these words, in so low a voice, 
| 


í that only Amitå and Sudarshan heard her. 
Sudarshan looked at her, trying to see through 
to her heart but made no remarks. The sun 
was about to go down and they had only 
finished seeing Nizamuddin’s shrine. Everyone 
was now anxious to return home. “We shall 
go to see Humayun’s tomb tomorrow,” said 
Taran Babu. 

“Jt would have been better, if we could have 
finished that also today,” said Amitd’s aunt. 
“They ask too much for carriage hire here.” 

“Tomorrow, you won’t have to hire a carriage 
at all,” said Amité. “You can take our car. We 
are a big party today, because it is Sunday, but 
tomorrow, we two won’t have any energy left 
for sight-seeing, after having attended college 
for five hours. I am sure I wont have, I 
cannot tell about Su.” 

“Have you ever seen me more addicted to 
eeu of any sort, than yourself?” asked 

uparn 4. 

“Oh, Iam a candid sort of a person, and I 
blurt out loudly anything I ever happen to feel; 
but you, being the wiser of us two, keep it 
a up in your heart. That does not prove 
a sonra! Jess pleasure-loving than I am,” 
“Your logie is marvellous, you can pr 
Petes: } ous, proye 
Buin you want to, with its help”, said 
They had come i + ae 
a owen ct m He open by this time. 
sal good fellow, Y , amrup, he is a 

ee ou won't have to get into 

ut as he esi we yeterred to, started a 

= | nearly the same amount 

i ee and as he saw that 
cee a ms prepared to take his 
- Sudarshan did not 


un: this time. “Wh t 
ise ?” he asked. “I shall walk S piee 


ee had better come with us,” 


would be th 
Bree lee dust ?” Eeoa 
= Tt is good to walk,” said Suq 
turning to Suparnâ, he ask $ RS Mben 
the notes to-morrow evening po shal Pune 


said Amita. 
ading through 
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Though he asked the 
it was Amitå who replied. 
come in the morning,” she s P 
very late from college. But Jel e 
‘Tenchi’ friends, who sometimes me 
then she comes much earlier To e her litt | in 
qualifying for a doctor.” i 1S a hard joh 
“What is a ‘Tenchi, if one may ask » . 
aSK / sai 


uestion 


You h 


eS l 
“Goodness, don’t you know ey. 
Aati “It is short for Terne A that sid 

Suparna now spoke. “Pleas : 
suits you best,” she aid sT, a homed ions 
at five, unless something extraordinary ea 
2 Amita isa happy young person,” said ‘Pann 
Babu. “Going to college is nothing Pa 
recreation to her. She enjoys more leisure vei 
than she has to attend classes.” ; 

“That is very unjust of you, father” si 
Amitâ, “don’t I have to work for my al 
Whatever the subject you study, you must spent | 
time and energy on it, even if it is 
science.” 

“That is true,” said Sudarshan ; “but we ar 
given a thorough breaking-in, as we must wok Jah seruy 
hard in after life, and make no distinction a ]} 
day and night.” 

“Qh, that’s merely a pose,” said Amiti, “Th 
real fact is, doctors eat, drink and make menj 
like every other person.” ‘ 

“It might seem so to you from a curso | “Y 
view,” said Sudarshan. “But have you af mitts i 
looked at a doctors life, from close que n look 
Successful medical men never have a | an al 
of their own. They become excessively adie! aseli w 
to money-making on the one hand, a 
other, their friends and relatives never s 
any respite.” na, | 

i als a doctor is a very fortunate mm 
said Suparnâ, qa 

IA S sense ?” asked Sudarshan. | 

“He is of the greatest help 

Past mts amma, “And he does 
beings,” said Suparna. “+ pine © 
to spend anything to be so- In ey for tel ti 
fessions you can but spend mer be of sorij 
you want to help them ; you cann | 
directly.” 

Their ear started now. a slow 
cut short, Sudarshan walked © 
own home. 
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and most of her dresses 


3 white > 
E Sy pape o were white, though not cheap. 
had hae | a cloths Cie save evidence to the wearers 
U tetun PE white d love of dressing well. Every- 
$ io f 
i paste | t 


from the roof to the floor, was 


le oe > É 
if, heginnmg q shone like polished marble. 


iit | ping Ore an 4 

y a sly Set dust or dirt anywhere. You 
vi a wes at once, that the occupant of the 
uli kno! distinctive individuality of her 


om had a 
hat pr ail j reached home everyone retired 
n to change and rest. Amitd’s 
to Suparnâ’s room and sat down 
“Anybody would know that 


be a doctor, from the 


ne when jt 
© generally 
happens” 
said Tama 
ng buta 
Ure periods 


chair. ) 
determined to 


ather,” sail | rts are evidence enough.” — a : 
y classes | Not only for that,” said Amité’s aunt. “I 
must spend fint know English, and I would not know 
ot medical |stether all these books are fiction or medical 


wk. There is only one medical chart. Still 
if We a {eon as one enters this room, one feels that 
must work Jah scrupulous cleanliness can only be learnt at 
tinction tf fisit, The room is just what it should be, 

fulher over-crowded nor over-empty, and every- 


nità, “The: 
ake men these things before,” 


8 EY g Q 
n a cuit) Youthful eyes overlook most things”, said 


ever | Amiti’s < 
Ur En oi “Only those whose eyes have 
oa tis bath, Ing at the world for years, can see 
> any yy al appearance De ee. Hp 
y ail Ppearances, I don’t think, many besides 


elf would 
t devotee,” 


1 ‘Wh : 
Tih at a thing to say, aunt !” said 


t eee. “If a room is not overcrowded 
it the cme „it does not necessarily mean 
“lei pant is a devotee. Why do you 
JE tiferene anything cf that kind? What is 
ofa dist ag e etween Amita and myself ?” 

ile toom, a nished speaking, Amita ran into 
ny ing he the end of her Kashmere silk 
1. the ennd her and her hands busy 
her shoulder. She had heard 
Suparné and now began 
em, ae ay there any 
1 She asked, “Ask anyone 
ce? fell you that there is a good fea of 


d, on the know that this room belonged to 


Suparna, 
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am I not? said 
Amitâ ? “I shall try to 
as Ican. I have come to 
a qag oy , myself, while you 
Qeünite mission. Isnt it a 
world is for me, while 
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and going about just as you are. Then where 
does my likeness to a devotee come in ?” 

“You may try to laugh away the whole 
matter,” said Amit’4s aunt, “but there is some 


truth in it. We shall talk about it on some 
other day. Today I am extremely tired. All 
my bones are aching. Come along, my dear 


niece, and look after your old aunt for a while.” 
Taran Babu’s house was not a big one, every 
room being occupied. So if guests arrived, they 
had to be accommodated in the rooms belonging to 
Taran Babu and the two girls, Amitd’s aunt had 
been put into Amité’s room. Her sons spent the 
day in Taran Babu’s bedroom and the night, in 
the drawing room. As Taran Babu remained 
out nearly the whole of the day, this arrangement 
was proving quite satisfactory. ki 
Amité’s aunt went and laid herself down in 
her niece’s room. Amit’ had given up her own 
luxurious bed to the honoured guest, and now 
slept on a makeshift bed on a camp bedstead. 
“Why aunt?’ she cried out, “you have not 
changed your dress yet.” 
“I am too tired, my dear,” her aunt replied, 
“I shall change after dinner. You have dinner 
quite early, so I won’t have to wait long, I 
suppose ?” ; 
“You won’t have to wait at all,” said Amita. 
“Tt is ready, and the servants are eagerly waiting 
to serve it. 


“Your servants are lucky,” said her aunt. 
“I have seen many households where they are = 
never free before three in the afternoon and 


before eleven at night, No amount of scolding 
would make them expedite matters.” 

“Our servants are not built of superior stuff,” 
said Amit’. “But Bhaju is an old servant he 
manages the rest. We have our dinner as soon 
as we get back from college and father also — 
likes it. Nobody takes anything at night save 
a cup of milk or ovaltine. So they have to 
finish their work by the evening. Because you — 
are here, they serve dinner a bit late. 


Suparni now came in after changing 
and announced, “The dinner is served. Let us 
go » 


Everyone proceeded to the dining-room. The 
family was rather westernized in manners, as is 
sometimes the case with Bengalis who live outside - 
Bengal. How to remain a Bengali and at the ; 
same time modern, is a thing which is knoy 
only to Calcutta people. As Amitâ’s aunt sat 
down, she began to push away the knives and 
forks from before her and said, “Why do you 
place these things before me, every da 
only cut myself with these.” ia 
“J, too, used to get very much frig 
I first saw these,” said Suparna, “ 


of hurting myself !” à $ 
“But Su can learn things so 
amazing,” said Amit. < 


years, she has become a 
than I am. I like ve 
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fingers. I enjoy it quite. But let Bo once, US 
her fingers, she will wash and wash ber f 
and never be satisfied till the skin is off. 

“That is not because iL like being a 
sahib,” said Suparna. “I think it quite 
not to want to eat with fingers that had 
been dissecting dead bodies. f 

“Good gracious!” said Amita, Ar really fail to 
understand how people do these sickening things. 
Father wanted to put me, too, in the medical 
college. I told him plainly that it would not suit 
me at all. Amazons like Su alone find these 
things suitable.” 

Her aunt laughed and 
“Whoever else becomes 
daughter will never become one. 
fastidious and nervous. You should 
her face. when she accidentally 
cockroach to death.” y 

“Her mother, too, was just as nervous,” said 
Taran Babu. “I wanted to put her in the 
medical college, with Suparnâ, because I wanted 
to cure her of it. But she refused.” 

“Did you not feel any objection to becoming 
a doctor ?” Amitã’s aunt asked Suparnd. 


“No,” said Suparna, “it was settled from the 
first that I was to study medicine. 
Don’t you remember, it was settled in your house 
in Calcutta ?” 

“So it was, said the lady. “Now I remember, 
i 


Mem- 
natural 
recently 


said to her brother, 
a doctor, brother, your 
She is too 
have seen 
crushed a 


? 


our father first suggested it. Lord! who would 
guess that you are the same Suparni? Even 
appearance has changed. We believe 
_ you to be the same girl, because we know. No 
one else would believe it”. 
« Suparna became a bit grave. Amita laughed 
pee eked, “Why was your name too changed, 
“My father did not like my old name.” said 
uparna. Amiti’s aunt was about to say some- 
but she stopped, on hearing Suparni’s 
pres the girl did not want to discuss 


oon as the dinner was 
o their rooms, 


n Suparni’s was 

! 0 put out almost 
poe, feeling very tired, both in 
nd and was in no mood for further 


she put out the light i 
i ght and laid herse 
Bou The stars looked down a 
e Open window, like so many 
was she thinking? Why 
S With tears? Some pain 
n eee had perhaps 
eee er being and 


an and enjo 
Immersed in h 
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state I am in,” she 


during the dark hours of the nj 
came this sorrow and pain in her I ht? 
After a while she wiped her ife ? 


round. She wanted to thrust eyes and ty 
painful thoughts from her and tog th 
Slee 


fell asleep soon afterwards, 
Except on holidays, 
morning till evening, 


13 


a |y hie t, 
the girls were busy py | Supani 


Supurna speci "tom f is ihe 
a moment to spare, as her studies aaa had not rip 
more of her time, than Amit@’s did UD fap A 


than Amita and inte | 
up her room, befor a. 


nearly an hour earlier 
toilette and cleaned 


other members of the family were awake They {i oom 
7 ns 29 , 7 D H ls 
either she sat down to her studies or gave fil, ' Amitd 
for the day to the servants. As ‘ hie 


; Taran Bahs |: 
wife was dead, the two girls took = 


managing the household. Amita supervised every. | 
thing for one week, next week it was Supari 
who took charge. { 


The whole family assembled together for ta |." 
Then they went their respective ways and na | Be 
one another next, at dinner time, They lunchel ao il 
separately, as each had his or her own hou, Eid 
Suparné and Amità went out together, Miike y 
returned separately. tring hi 

Suparné was free this week. So she sat dom} qi.) 


Siha 
k : Sudarsha 
to her studies. But she could not concentrate t tiring ro 


it, she did not know why. She stared fixedly aiti? he 
the eastern sky, which had begun to glow y tery earl 


She tried again ant 
hefore her k tthe p 


She va h , t00, 


anticipation of sunrise. 
again to fix her attention on the book 
but her mind wandered constantly. al homey 
eagerly expecting something or someone, perm [isr take 1 
One of the servants came UP i” tite yet, 

Babu has cot a? 

ng doctor i i Sularsha 
him from "j t 


Sudarshan 
here, in order to 
Ramkamal Babu, 

Suparna hesitated for a moment, Wil 
“Show him to the drawing-room, © al 

The drawing-room, the dining 
Babu’s office room stood on iba 
But the girls did not like to go (ON) verted Wi 
times for their meals, so they Be ing-room, va 
landing upstairs into 2 small o E Unley 
the help of four chairs and a sm their meals f 
guests were present, they took @ 
here. g 

As soon as the servat had g 
Suparnå pushed away her boo 
started to go down, but came 
went up to Amit#’s door, am 
crying, “Are you never gomg 

“Why this unwarranted i 
from inside, in a drowsy , 
out the stores last night. 

“But there might Þe 
Suparné. “There is @ caller, 
at once.” 

The 
from within. 
an inch and 


sa b 
pack 85 


hi 
sound of suppressed io 
Next moment t% it- 


Amita peeped 
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down within ten 


I shall be 
nutes.” 
Pe be later” said Suparna. 
be so innocent,” said Amita, 


to 
tend that you want me to be 


i t know 


. ” 
5 possible actually advanced a few steps 
xs, She stopped dead on hearing 
k Her face became flushed with 
her eyes had a glint of anger. 
think so ?” she said. “All right, 
till you come out of 


BA pat out her face again. “Don’t be 
i she said. “He will think we have all 
md, We asked him to call, and we 
pretend to be asleep. Go down, I 
3 Supi Jl join you as soon as possible. + T 
| Supni showed no sign of moving. Amitâ 
fela bit alarmed now and cried out, “Please 
for te J. here's a dear, I won’t jest with you again, 
alte Me inise you that. But all the same, you are 
y i al bing the thing.” 
ae tn ft indeed,” said Suparna. “You might say 
ues jier you like, but one must not object.” 
Jing this, she went down, 
Jashn was pacing to and fro in the 
ta „I have come too early, I am 
al he said on seeing Suparnå. “I get up 
| on myself, that I can never remember 
J5 i Peoples’ day begins much later.” 
Ny tot, t up very early,” said Suparna. 
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sit tight here, 
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turns in |? 
ised every. Jumti all 


lene early you may arrive, you can 
ne up M ek unawares. But Amita is not fully 
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few books 
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wh Concentration.” 
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and Water. 
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Ju : 
ah ie number, page 28, column two, lines 17 


August, number page 228, column one, lines 5 and 14, 


towards her. “These are the notes, we talked 
about.” 

Suparna drew them towards her and began 
to turn over the pages. “You write a very neat 
hand,” she said after a while. “Most doctors 
write so clumsily that none but the compounder 
at the dispensary can decipher it.” 

, Sudarshan smiled. “Let's wait and see,” he 
said. “Perhaps when I am a full-fledged doctor, 
my handwriting also may change.” 

Amité came in with his last words. “That can 
neyer happen,” she said. “A man can change 
everything, but not his handwriting.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Suparna. “I have 
kept a specimen of your handwriting of the 
period when I first met you. Do you mean to 
say, you write the same hand now? Don’t 
libel yourself, to that extent.” i 

“You know very well that I did not mean 
that,” said Amitai. “A grown-up person canno 
haye the same handwriting as a child. But you 
will see that my handwriting will not change — 
during the coming twenty years.” j 

“I may not have the good fortune to see yo 
handwriting fifteen years hence,” said Suparn 

“You are very witty today,” said Amitâ. 
remains to be seen who is fortunate 
is not.” 

“You are too busy discussing your future lu 
to listen toa bit of luck that has befallen me 
at present,” said Sudarshan. Me 

“Haye you got the wire from Calcutta ?” 
out Amita. = 

“Yes,” said Sudarshan, “I found it awaiti 
me last night, when I went home.” 

(To be contin: 
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CAPITALISM, COMMUNISM, AND THE 
TRANSILION—Emile Burns Pub. Gollancx. Pp. 287. 
Price 5s. 

Book-publishers are not philanthropists, and if 
publishers think that it is worth while publishing 
such a book it suggests clearly enough that though 
the Communist Party in Great Britain may be 
numerically small, yet there are a number of people 
who want to know what exactly Communism would 
mean, Mr. Burns is himself a Communist, and in 
this book he writes of the practical difficulties which 
would be experienced in transforming a Capitalist 
State into a Communist State. In this connection 
the words of Marx, written in 1848, are of interest. 

‘Finally in times when the class struggle nears 
the decisive hour, the process of dissolution goin 
on within the ruling class, in fact, within the 
_ whole range of old society, assumes such a violent, 

ting character that a small section of the 

uling class cuts itself adrift and joins the revolu- 

i “lass, the class that holds the future in 
nds. Just as, therefore, at an earlier , 
on of the nobili 
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„have raised 


entary 
coming 
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_ with the writer, since 
ental emotionalism that is needed, 


even though on 
It is c m thi 


No criticism of book-reviews 
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-might mention in 


and notices is 


sity ato 
ft Russia wit 
The book is intended primarily for that stifto promir 
of the British bourgeoisie who are inclined tosmisty Rabind 
the theories of Communism seriously, and is diniin Mr. B 
into three parts. In the first part the present majrtfuct narr 
tion of Capitalism is examined, and it is poin ol 
that the money power of the Capitalist class, espo 
the big industrialists and the bankers, ena 
to become increasingly richer, and mo m 
and also to exercise greater and greater 0 m 
the State. There is a_ distinct toda k 
people to think that their men 
society, and therefore they use t 
for their own advantage. i 4 
i support of this a 
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American Senate have led the a 
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the peculiar problems 
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Capitalists. 
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' t events suggest 
iunately, recen ugge 
pe mot be permanent, and will dis- 
orms Ca conomic crisis like 
I ent of a severe e 


CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD 
7 : By Nityonarayan_ Banerjee : 
“ects 10-D4¥ Dr. Kalidas Nag ; Published by 
i Frend agh Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
oter ustrated, price Three Rupees. 
' leasantly written book on Russia by 
i i aia “a scion of one of the best known 
nalan, 


i who while touring on the 
p ae of science of technology 


short journey to Russia last year. His 
* sa, rather a short one, was made under 


f the Bureau, Sh X $ > 
asof the prevailing political situation, acting 

Russia because of big social experiment 
g on there has become almost a land of 
sire for a good many of our young men, 
all other countries there is a great deal 
wiwity about the mysterious land of the Reds. 

i Rusia with her officially directed tours reacted 
wo prominent Indians we know from the 
by Rabindranath Tagore and Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Mr, Banerji’s book we have a plain, 
aci narration. Mr. Benerji is a clever enough 
md although we note in him plenty of 
; there is no absolute surrender. His 
ln, his knowledge of human frailities 


n 
, and his acquaintance with some 


does not make him give himself away entirely 
is receptive 
the Russian 
widely read in our 
, how Russia with her 
ocialism in practice strikes 
; from India who has the 
the special a ain at the same time is keenly 
ems of his own country. 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 


ier oe JOHN STUART MILL'S 
Rees of Minors, Price S9. Alfred Kubitz. 


forms Nos. 1-2 of Vol. XVIII 
3 es in Social Sciences and 
i Y reader so much as for the 
congratulated on an 
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amous book will have to 
E for understanding the 
1s famous Logic. He 
sue collected materials for 
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System of Logie, But 
aS very imperfect 
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ignore the weak pointsin the synthesis which Mill 
sought to achieve it points out at the same time 
the | circumstances under which Mill developed this 
or taat aspect of his theory or modified his statements 
in the light of fuller knowledge. . 

he genius of Mill consisted in absorbing the 
current culture of the time not only in philosophical 
and logical matters but also in scientific and politico- 
economic thought. His father was a psychologist of 
no mean repute and some of the most famous Scottish 
philosophers who are now considered back-numbers in 
philosophical and psychological literature were either 
the immediate predecessors or the contemporaries of 
Mill, and were forces to be reckoned with at the 
time. Scientific discoveries on a scale unknown before 
were being made i of both inorganic and 


I 2 in the realm 
organic things and theories propounded to assimilate 
A careful study of Mill’s 


them in a logical fashion. 

book shows that he stood at the parting of the ways— 
it is enough to refer to his doctrine of natural kinds 
in this connection. The writer has very skilfully 
marshalled his materials and drawn out the signific- 
ance of Mills position in relation to the various 
scientific and philosophical theories of the time. In 
an investigation of this kind a certain amount of 
conjecture is unavoidable but the author has shown 
a commendable restraint in forming hypotheses. 

The reviewer has no hesitation in recommending 
the book warmly to the teachers of Mill’s difficult 
book as a specimen of sober thinking and wide 
reading in eaa literature. They will enjoy the 
light thrown by the author upon many obscure 
points in Mill’s Logic from contemporary documents. 


H. D. BHATTACHARYYA 


SELECTIONS FROM INGERSOLL: Vols. 1 and 
2: By Ramgopal. 

These selections from the speeches and writings of 
Ingersoll reveal a keen mind equally at home in the 
provinces of literature, sociology and politics. The 
observations are almost invariably striking and 
original and have been couched in terse and epigram- 
matic forms which tend to cling to the memory. 
The writings show the author as one of the keenest 
and most energetic minds of the age, fired as much 
by humanitarian zeal as by the ardour for scientific 
progress. The editor, Mr. Ramgonal, is to be congra- 
tulated on the taste and judoment with which the 
extracts haye been selected and the fulness of light 
which he has managed to shed upon the character and 
personality of the author. 


FLUTE TUNES: By B. N. Bhushan. 


This is a book of short lyrics which have been | 
managed with a pretty turn and a creditable command — 
over language’ and metre. The writer shows a happy 
knack of versification and seems possessed a 
genuine, if somewhat thin, lyrical vein. 


SRIKUMAR B 


EUGENICS AND BIRTH-CONTROL: F 
. Heynes- Wood, Assisted by Cedric Do 
Pp. 119. ; ; : 
Miss Mercia Heynes-Wood wh 
Dover is a distinguished gradu: 
University. In writing the pr 
‘has shown remarkable clear 


erfect grasp of facts. 
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given illustrations of the different 
She is all along conscious _of 
the difficulties to be encountered in introducing 
contraception amongst the poorer, classes in India. 
She has considered the different indigenous methods 
and has given useful formule for contraceptive 
ointments She has done a service to the public in 
warning them against quacks and charlatans. The 
book is an excellent one. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF NEW INDIA— Vol. I 
The “Sunday Times? Bookshop, Madras. Price As. 8. 

This little book belongs to “My Motherland” series, 
and it deals-with biographies of eight eminent men, 
namely, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Ramana Maharshi, Sri 
‘Ayabindo Ghose, Ramdas and Shivaji, Ramkrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekanda, Dayananda Saraswati 
and Swami Tirath. The main principles of teachings 
of these reformers have been included in this book. 
There are interesting anecdotes and quotations from 
newspapers. 


__ THE EVOLUTION OF SEX AND INTER- 
SEXUAL CONDITIONS: By Dr. Gregorio Maranon. 
Translated by Warre B. Wells—George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 344, 


Dr. Maranon is a professor at the Universit; E 
pririd. w original bonk is in Spanish Bade ite 
present volume is a translation of the original 
ir. Warre B. Wells. The author is a Aah 
worker in the domain of sexology and his views on 
sex and inter-sexual conditions have now been made 
available to English readers. They will no doubt be 
read with great interest by sexologists all over the 
world. The book is of a technical nature and is not 
meant for the lay person. The author has laid stress 
on the concept that the sex functions develop in every 
human being in the same direction “from the enn 
towards the masculine—naturally with a rhythm, a 
duration, and an intensity Sel vary in the Jra 
phases of evolution in the case of the man and in the 


knowledge and has 
preventive appliances. 


case of the woman.” The auth A A D 
believing that there i taor is quite right in 
OGUZ Pe re is no sharp line of demarcation in 


a tween the faminine and the m i 

dicen typ of inter-sexual a ewes ie 
yey n y discussed by the author, who has confined 
vi mainly to morphology. Dr. Magnus Hi hfeld 
who is the greatest authority on inter-sexualit ae ld: 
a eeeunilar to those of the author Th 7 Ft i 
BG on or ESycho-analysis has proved that in the 
pay i o) ee. a there is an S ae 

7 nal E CAER 
must, however, distin nish T A E O 
eae and orp ological 

note that i i i 
samiy Bon recognized as a distins ; which has, only 
TOPE, Was known ti i One om 
hid century B. o anima “cel 


Prakriti or the’ j i 
appreciated by all serious atuidents, nie bound to ‘be 
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Pp. 318 oin Ltd., London, price Bs 6a mae 
At the present time wh ; ; 
marriage has gone into the a ee “question of 
foral impression seems to be thee » and when the 
as been a failure it is refreshing to phan Marriage 


guished author, -who is now unfortunately oi 
K y. - dead, 
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discussing the evolution of 
sociological and sexual star 
conclusion that the “new marram. ; 
evolved today is the orderet ae 
present conditions, and that ig come 


modern i 
m m l 
ndpoints and cont Î 


herome a fuller and more beautiful i a 
it has ever been before.” on relati , ROJ? 
re he ‘auth mG Aus! 


for himself a systematic pla aa 
includes the questions ae Cstigati jeune 
man and woman, the relations be 
younger generation and the relati 
particular clan. The author has in 
the evolutionary history of these 
present: volume is closely connected wi 
of the author published previously s 
phases, namely, the: clan epoch Yr 
the individual epoch haye been revi 
sub-divisions of the three phases have been fak 

discussion in this book. There is a wea ak lke, Roye 
rarely to be found in other books of a sini Oe 
The author has throughout discussed the ar y 
sex and marriage as well as the position ot N 
society in an unbiased manner.. The author 
that militant feminism is a passing phase in 
evolution of women’s life and is soon to be rep 
by a healthier and a saner view when the wom 


ons OM all? appeal 


Delt: 
er long 
m the frs 
aty epoch, 4 h 
ewed. The di eae 
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achieves complete economic independence and ‘ 
the responsibility of contributing to the marriage 
wages in the best economic sense.” The work a; The 


fascinating study and will appeal both to lay an 
technical readers. 


LIGHT ON THE ANAND-YOG: By Mahn i 
Shew Bhart Lal Ji, M. A., The Maihotra Prit 
Press, Lahore. Price Rs. 2. Pp. 233. 


The book is an exposition of the Radhaswaml 
which aims at the attainment of the Kingdom 0 
in this very life. The Radhaswam! teacher F 
“yoga” but not of the usual type eat 
ing to his view is unnatural. Menti rar os 
mental meditation, mental audition of t! ait oS 
form and sound” are tbe different Par ast 
recommended by the author, The. Raoul 
holds peculiar views on, the doctrine 9 Ww 
book will be useful to believers. 7 


THE ANAND GITA: By Gagands 
singhamt, 1933. Pp. 333. 


This is a- collection of pO 
eternal problems of life. Ar 
says, “The Anand Gita or, a8 c 4 
Song of Joy” is really, the m Tago a 
soaring ah Omar Khayyin's) rolled jn one i SADR, Craft 
nightingale, Sarojini Nadu, z ophy a Ci, 
is genuine poetry and phi oke pit heavy PAS pi “State 
pieces although the book 1s & li wah Ir 

GITA. SANDESH : 
1933. Price As. 12. Pp. 222 

This little book is an ex 
on the Gita. The style 1 
author except for his greai z 
does not hold any sectarian 
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F THE MAHABHARATA : 
ant. Bharat Publishing House, 
Pp. 371. 
= nasjon to review the first volume of 
eel To quote the Bengali comic 
i iN e book is a curious hotchpotch of 
/ and the goose.” There is plenty 
be found in this book. The 
tion of the Mahabharata is 
wonder which class of readers 


G. Bose 


4 Of BIRMINGHAM, HANDBOOK, 1934. 
q by W. S. Body, Chief Clerk, 


Purest 9 $ i 
oe. Royal 8v0., pp. 304. Ninety-eight illustra- 
a, Price not mentioned. 

s riew of the civic administration of England’s 
‘el and most prosperous city is interesting readin 
an educative value for all municipal 
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houses for its artisan Í g 
$ n population. 34 t nhe 
has increased t 1 5 P = s) i By 1934 the number 


GOD—OR NO GOD? (A Rati ist l 

$ D ? ationalist Looks at 

Te, Gis rk pas Hee MB. (Lond), 
. Ma ME eD “ng. ), le b. e . Lond, pli 

foreword by Sir Olver Lodge. Wittsane 7 Norgate 
Di ER Little Russell ‘Street, London, W. ©. L 


The publi say t i a 
Bee ne ce ope oe oe 
3 HOT at is called the “Religious ‘ex- 
perience”. “They hayè already made up their minds 
upon, this subject. Mainly it Concerns those who 
‘ee cly say they do not know but are perplexed by 
e problem. The Religionist has his own sufficient 
eee, Tr being convinced of the Reality ae a God 
reasons here pi : oe ir s 
fae the Pa ee for the belief in a God are 
ir Oliver Lodge writes in his sci 
sometimes said that to prove e SNE of a Go 
is logically impossible. I know that it is difficult ; 
but contemplating all the beauty and adaptation by 
which we are surrounded, especially in organic PE 
we feel impressed with the idea of some controlling 
power, some mind, at the back of it all; while at the 
same time we feel that any mind of which we have 
knowledge, any human mind, is pitifully incompetent 
even to understand, and entirely impotent to manage 
and arrange, the details of the growth of a flower 
or an insect. So let the attempt be made.” And the 
author has made an attempt on rationalisti lines— 
quite a laudable attempt. y 
He is convinced that the more the Rationalist 
studies what Science is able to reveal in the superla- 
tive Beauty and Excellence of Nature and the 
Exquisite Harmony of the Universe as a whole; and 
the more he thinks upon that intuitive urge which 
Man ever has, impelling him towards the attainment 
of Ultimate Truth, and upon those other Wonders 
which the author has inadequately attempted to 
describe—the more acutely will he (the Rationalist 
feel that by no other means can all this be explain 
than by postulating a Controlling Mind. 
THE ENGLISH WORKS OF RAJA RAM 
MOHUN ROY (Social and Educational). Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, 211 Cornwallis Street, Caleulta. For 
subscribers, Re. 1 and l-4; for others, Re. I-89. 
Pp. viv+186+30. ; Pus 
This volume of the Rajas works contains all his 
writings on “Suttee,” and on matters educational. and — 
his “Bengali Grammar in the English Language”. It 
is prefaced by a critical study, and estimate of his works — 
by Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, M. A., ph. p. The ~ 
“Notes” at the end consist of four foe @) 
“Rajah Rammohun Roy's Tracts on Sati, 1,” by Rai 
Ramaprasad Chanda Bahadur, B. A.; (2) “Rajah 
Rammohun Roy's Tracts on Sati, II,” by Mr. A. K. 
Sen, M. A. and Dr. J.T. Majumdar, M. A., Ph. D.; 
(3) “Rammohun Roy’s Letter on English Education,” 
by Mr. A. K. Sen, M. A-5 and (4) -“Rammohun Roy 
as a Grammarian,” by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatt 
M. A., D. Litt. : aad ee 
Tt is not necessary to commend these writin 
the Raja to the reader. Apart from their his 


value, they have their own intrinsic worth. Dr, 
Seal’s introductory “study and estimate” is a sch larly 


and thoughtful piece of work worthy of its y ter, 
The four papers Sppende to the volume have been 
carefully written. The get-up of the volume is neat 
and the price moderate. = ee o eit 
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INDIAN CURRENC I n PECHENE eae 
S, B. Sen Gupta: Esqr, M. An D., tis E 
Khalsa College, Tyalipur. Pp. 306. Price Rs. 3. 


This book likea few others of its panil aoras 
a historical and partially critical study o5 Dn 
currency and exchange, principally as a pu a 
university students. Although in the. pee he 
author claims to have traced he nay et mono: 
logically from 1835” to the year 1932, the Or ea : 
with the period 1893 to 1931 when Great 5 an ain 
went off the gold standard and the rupee w E m £ 
to sterling. The author has faithfully recorded he 
various stages in the development of Indian Ourrency 
and Exchange policy and has noted the controversies 
on the subject from time to time. In this respect, 
it must be admitted to his credit, the author has 
maintained an impartial and non-partisan attitude. 

It is a happy sign that scholars in different parts 
of India have begun to take active interest in our 
currency and exchange questions. Although Mr. Sen 
Gupta’s hook does not provide all ihat an advanced 
student requires, it may well serve as a compendium 
ofevents in connection with India’s Currency and 
Exchange. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COSTS: 
Antia, M. Com. (Bombay). 
304. Price Rs, 3. only. 


This is a very useful publication demonstrating 
with the help of carefully collected figures of costs 
of transport in different parts of India at different 
periods the close relation between them and economic 
evelopment. The remarkable expansion in India’s 
foreign as well as home trade during the last three 
paner of a century has to no small degree been 
ue to the reduction in transport costs, the index 
number of which in 1930-31 was as low as 6 only, 
taking that in 1830 at 100, within the railway era 
itself,7.e., from 1871, when railways were sufficiently 
extended as to get closely identified with the trade 
of the country ‘and 1930-31, the average ton-mile 
receipt on the E. T. Rly. was brought down from 
about 1:24d to “60d, a reduction in proportion of 100 
to 40. The increase in the total traffic originating 
only over class J Railways during the same period 
was by about 2,500 per cent, and the progress achieved 
in the economic life of the masses was reflected in 
larger production of exportable crops and in rising 
prices, these facts are very suggestive and the railway 
administrations today have much to learn therefrom 
Dr. Antia’s thesis SAE 


unmistakably S i i 
at the present moment of Bate goes to prove that 


By Dr. F. P. 
Ph. D, Econ. (Lond, pp. 


transport being a certain ryo eo. e cost of 
D) > 
says the author, “it is ol wows thet = ue price,” 


cost of transport Hang hee font Eee prevalent 


the ratio at an even 

pe, that the railway Inanager Sere 
s rates to, by means ofa leerease 

margin: for the businessman, to that erent eg’ 


the inducement towards 
Ce 

With reference to the į > 
on industrial development, he Ence of 
belief that reduced transport a s 
for the decay of many of the osts iy 
“It is obvious,” says ‘the author wt 
must necessarily occur before dey liat c 
modern sense can take place,” B p Dment 
of railway rates in the past, grea 
been paid to the movement of + half fal 
mineral produce to the ports A rg followec 
principally accountable for the tardy i 
of the interior, which was not only 
hampered.” With recent developmen 
of the Acworth Committee, however, 
confidently looks forward to a i 
industry.’ 

The book is replete with a number of graphs 
statistical tables, many of whom may provide 
material for further study of the subject. Tn 
among the literature on Indian transport prola 
Dr. Antia’s book will occupy a place of abuni 
interest for all time to come. 
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BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND PRANAN 
OF COMMERCE: By Messrs. Sourindra Molin 
and Anania Kamar Banerji. Publishers Th 
Company Lid., Calcutta. Price Rs. 4, 


Of late our students have become atlmtel $ 
various examinations on commercial en pe, £ 
absence of a suitable book from the point of ven 


Indian conditions was a great handicap. aan and 
publication will, we believe, remove the hee y- attac 
the way of such examinees. The pee f oe who 
comprehensively dealt with all important m Het the s 
may come under the syllabus of a eae oe . 
nation. We would suggest to the aut ft there BOOK 
book more useful by recasting it to owledge Pape Leari Ty 0 
ments of the General Commercial Knowledg Ay Moi 
the R. A. Examination. s ORI AaS, 
NDE une ago | 
WORLD - CRISIS — UNDER i BA, + T Of this 
SEARCHLIGHT : By M. J. Kanekah BE Wy the 4, 


Pp. 90. vee study h Th 
a anyone thinks that it, is a scien itl vs be 
present crisis he will be sadly “and other ta 


S a 
author no doubt trots out Maltha is on 
here and there, but all the same ization: M 
sense criticism of the modern Oe all our oe fae, Pt 
tion of wants is the root cause |. Rishi Pm of ayy 
in renunciation as preached tal of 
our salvation—is the sume. 
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Anca? Sosa maladjustment © ie Mb yt u 


ream of the golden age. 
The nao however, bas an 
though his views are ane 
his adyice of little or nO ¥ ne tO 
g rooma who are trying, 
of the quagmire, 
selfishn = ad ‘indi 
day civilization is 
much of what he says 
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dries) careful in his statements, 
cae have: “As Spinoza’s 
ited in an equally onesided 
he extreme Rationalism of. the 
a strong revival of Empiricism 
je famous Essay on Human 
py John Locke.” Is it quite correct to 
; nnl Empiricism as a reaction against 
iini ibniz ? 
o ies and topics in the book 
Pi Aud in a book of 360 
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twelfth of the whole book. 
fee defects, the. book would have been a 
reduction for College students to the study -of 
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OF CIVICS : By Prof. Beni 
| The Indian: Press, Allahabad. Pp 157. Price 


sor Prasad should be congratulated on a 
tad helpful treatise he has brought out on 
deiat subject. It is evidently intended to be 
‘for the beginners. The style is casy and 
mhion clear and lucid. Boys of the Inter- 

will profit by going through the book. 
set-up are most attractive. The 
to the work will be-of “great 
Id like to. xo into details in 
ts which have been tackled in 


Tn 1 these columns the 
© two ebook which has been written 
named above of the 


a wae lL was evinced in the 

rl mauntained in these subsequent 
Othe , x 1s Sufliciently elaborate to 

9 J advan a, 

My infeteineed students but at the same 


ai With those technical details 
i ek iteresting and dull to the 
v nE shed authors haye taken 
ith hug ,Seatches on the subjects 
ave steered clear of those 
: Pecialiste ye Boake heny, 
System of ate, Vol. I, Part IT 


of i Political: history of India 
: °vernor-Generalship of 
h e ‘treatment is the 
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Story yt s, ead not only by all 
ie ut it should be read and 
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delineated. We. congratulate the authors - upon. the 
production of this painstaking as well as traly ‘ help- 
ful book. - £ $ ; 


NARESH CHaxpra Rov- 


eal) J FOLK-DANCE AND FOLK- 
SONG MOVEMENT : By G.S. Dutt, LCS., Founder- 
President : Rural Heritage Preseruation Society of 
Benyal, Indian Fol: Dance Society, Dethi. Double 
Crown, pp. t-vt-+ 1-18. Chaticerverty. Chatterjee ds 
K 0. Ltd. 15, College Square, Calcutta. Price Four 
Annas. 


The folk-dances and folk-songs which. even in 
their present moribund condition are found to enjoy nor 
little popularity among people still not so familiar with 
modern culture and civilization have been carefully 
studied and minutely observed by Mr. G. S. Dutt 
for a pretty long time. It is not only their scholarly 
anthropological interest that has attracted his attention 
but he has been struck by their immense aesthetic 
value and educational Importance. This latter 
aspect of the thing has led Mr. Dutt to set on 
foot a movement for the revival of these songs and 
dances among the student community of the country. 
The booklet under review traces the history of the 
movement and refers to the hearty appreciation it 
has met with from different and important quarters. 
The short descriptive notes on some of these songs 
and dances of Bengal given at the end of the book 
are expected to rouse the interest of the public. 
Besides the dances described here there are many 
more which are well known and interesting. I should 
draw the attention of Mr. Dutt to at least one Cul 
the vivid war-dance of Faridpur—the paik dance which 
is still displayed and highly appreciated on festive 

sions like marriage ceremonies. — bay oat To 
cC Wo hope Mr. Dutt will soon como out with’ 
bigger and a comprehensive- book „giving detailed. 
description ‘of all known. dances with: illustration, ~ and 
satisfy. the curiosity -of the people- _Toused zby. A; 
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2 HAND-BOOK ON INDIAN: COMPANY LAW: 
By ee Verma, MA., OLB. ‘Kotak Rajputana. 
Pp. OXXVII+272. Price Rs, 38. sa sch 
is is small. book ‘on a great subject, which 
guns Puser AO students and lay-readers, but. 
Shale it will be of any great help to the “promoters 
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£ i mission agents, share-ho b 
uidet we Anes and directors and debenture 


; i gers ; 1 
ARR om aos whom the author has intended it. 


is doubtful. - a Sear : 
THE GHOST CITY: G- K. Chettur, Basel Mission 
Bookshop. Mangalore, S. K. > A : F aa 
A C ion of ten short stories previously — 
i a oaliphon. oi Annuals. The reprint has hagi. 
pu ae justified by the delightful way in which i 5 
stories have been told, containing good bemoans suit 
an graceful manner which never te 
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him , according n Hindu a a 

alty ; with no response 4 ship: 
Ee tee sudden Heath of her husband po 
on by a reckless course of debauchery. Seut = 
distant relative, loves her and, what is more, | wins ia 
love, but she does not like to break away from, he 
suffering during | indefinite 
waiting results in a sudden illness tor Hari and hi 
parents, learning the secret by chance, manage ° 
ring her to the sick bed. Her nursing epost l 
cures Hari, but Saraswati is not taken back A jer 
father whose mind has been ‘poisoned meanwhile by 
interested gossip. She feels herself to be “the curse 
of society but Hari marries her. More stress has 
been laid on events than on ideas, but in a 
psychological novel, as this pretends to be, in this 
the author has not been well advised. 

PRIYARANJAN SEN 
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GOETHE UND SEINE AUSLAENDISCHEN 
BESUCHER: By Hugo Landgraf. Publication of the 
Deutsche Akademie, Munich, 1932. 


On the occasion of the hundredth death anniversary 
of Goethe the Deutsche Akademie of Munich, which 
needs no introduction to the Indian public today, 
published this beautiful volume and carried the 
tatitude of all lovers of Goethe. At the side of 

ekermann’s immortal work the present volume wili 
certainly prove to be indispensable to those who 
want to understand the great personality of Goethe. 

Goethe appt all his life at Weimar. Although 
an ardent admirer of French civilization and culture 
he had never visited Paris. Neither had he seen 
Vienna. Goethe crossed the frontier of Germany only 
once in his life for his’ “Ttalienische Reise” which 
hevhas immortalized. And yet Goethe in his days 
‘was undoubtédly the centre of cultural activities all 
over the world: if a true history of mankind is ever 
written, the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century will be called in it “the age of Goethe”. The 
greatest creative artist of the modern world, Goethe 
Paton mo e netionalist in the ‘truest sense of the 

yore he Po. fim internationalism was a. sublimated 

aulonalism, and the real problem for him 


was to achieve a higher synthesis of y 
e # h ynthesis of the two. That 
Bete aea ao condemn French culture 


- French and that is aly Que devastated by the 


oethe at the same time 


c personality i 
nown as it should be and He: Pe 


d iew has undertaken th 
setting forth in- i i ; 
the character of tes ey 


estimate of the numi n 
‘visit Goethe in ae of fo 
inquisitive child of peos eu 

various sith} cts 


Tare specimen of s; ASK. 
adua: the professor put tiles, all t 
water and held } 
Weimar so that 
of the jerkin K 
equally devout i 
tors. 
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Australian settlers wh : 
primitive conditions of tah on 
were as much welcome -to 
brilliant scholars of Europe. Q 
Goethe, as a rule, does not m 
visitors in his diary but reg 
heard from them. ‘Thus w 
East Indies, aged with rience 
with interesting cenversations on tho: 
Goethe did not consider it necessar 
his diary that a high official had ae 
that day. On the other hand, Goethe cann 
his childlike joy when the widow of Gen 
brought to him’ the autograph of Na 
Paris. E 
i Goethe haq to saait much valuable t 
visitors, and yet, in drawing u 
declared that not his vEt ei INIA 


0 
ned hy 
t ii 


€ 
an í 


use tc 


misunderstood and misrepresented, there is aly 
positive gain on his side, so that unles iJ 
physically impossible for him to receive, hees 
deny an interview to his callers. And towan: 
end of his life he wrote to Soret; “I collects 
turned to account all that I perceived throu 
eyes and ears and __ intelligence. Thousan 
individuals haye contributed their shares i 
works,—fools and sages, intellectuals and hoe 
children and grown-up people: they all cameti The classic 
and brought me their thoughts, their pow’ 4 iite techni 
their experience, their life and their pone, To l 

Dr. Franz Thierfelder has appende Di al 


RAMAMA 
ork on M 


a short account of the Goethe celebratio y and di 
the world on the occasion of the hun 4 to th 
anniversary of the poet. e bod 
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SAMSKRITABHASAPARICC 

YASAHASRI: By Pandit pa 
Published by Babu Kshetrapal 
Lane, Calcutta. 


nown manual of Logic, a large Smed Men i 
Mr. Ghosh has incorpo aaite the 
formation into the body m mel 
erockets, which he has © 
The original Bhasaparice 
whereas the present wor 
will give an idea of Mc 
is a matter of f citatiog | 
been added which can Pe rof up 
Bhasapariccheda is & pops From 
has attracted commentati 
and though an excellent 3 
Navya-Nyaya, it it leav 
prehensive survey acy e result 
essential and usetul. th 
of Navya-Nyaya, who 
to carry their studies 
remain ignoran 


hut it out from the wide world, 
baie for its universal interest. 


SATKARI MUKERJEE 
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rya. Published by T. K. 
nas Book Depot, Kumba- 
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aids ett 
ai ill be rez" 
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Krishnac 

t  Madhva 
aid all serious students of the 
ya obligation by the publication 
ne fal volume. In the first part of the 
e deals with the different stories in the 
ihe author, will enable readers to locate and 
reference to “skandha” and 
and chapters. The second 
jndex. It wn be of me 
e lars. The work has been very ably 
a ie printing is in bold and clear 
ae type. I wish the author would attempt a 


iar indexing of the other Puranas. G Hats 


+ any tale in- 
vq? that is, cantos 
oy an alphabetical 


SANSKRIT—ENGLISH i 
(AMATYAV’S SVARAMELAKALANIDHI : 
n Music) edited with an introduction and 
ihti by M. S. Ramaswamt Aiyar, B. A., B. L., 
LT Published by the Annamalai Unwersity. 


IS. hnique 
aud dignity of the style. The ronan haye 
This does not mean 
of reference hamper in any way the 
rd the progress and culture but on 
1 they help to retain the previous 
ve controversies and various styles 
rent teachers show the tendency 

iil poesia ae 

ica ciation depends upon a certain amount 
tie hag a edge on the part of the audience. 
the oamp se twofold aspects, the technical 
ment op 4 as well as the artistic side—the 
i emotion in the individual. A 

a both .the aspects seems 
pper aim of the artist. An extra ten- 
technique prominently seems to 
Os t of the rage while one-sided 
l the variations in the intonations 

ndi Ta trained audiences. : 
their eng vsscommoisseurs of Indian music 
a this pubes into the history of classical 

y ya liveg 000 bears a testimony to that. 
Vijaynan 28, the middle of the 16th 
e E and was associated with Rama 
the royal family of Vijayanagar 
(0) nue text REE Ramamakya 
emi Usi¢ at the latter’s request. 
rniiently fitted for the task for the 
e had studied the secret of 
fron? (č) th others knew both. the thedry 
y ae ig © traditional lore of music 
ml atha pE dfather; Kallapndesika, 
Pitated in ie commentator of Sangia- 

e. 
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itor On mep Dier on svara, a chapter on 
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Rāmāmātya in the Introduction and has noted their 
differences with the ancient theories as expounded in 


the Sangitaratnakara. 

The editor in his Introduction 
sangita’ as distinct from 
forms of music. 
different methods and systems of expansion or elabora- 
tion prevalent in different part of the country. The 
South Indian music (carnatic music) has its peculiar 
charm and is appreciated by the followers of 
Hindustani music. He naturally puts a stress to the 
methods of classification of the melodies (ragas or 
melas) prevalent in South India and does not state 
the corresponding music intervals with their nomen- 
clatures that are current in North India. 

The fore-part of the Introduction is not very clear 
with respect to the proper position of the different 
tones although there has been used certain terms to 
indicate their position. The conception of the ‘srutis' 
is really useful in the theoretic understanding of the 
ragas but there seems to be no gurantee of the perfect 
exposition of the specified forms of the ‘srutis’ during 
the actual performance of the music. So it is not 
out of place to draw attention to the fact that a 
simpler conception of ‘srwtis’ and tonal intervals helps 
a great deal to understand the rayas properly. 

‘The musical public ought to be thankful to the 
editor for his bringing into light views of old and 
famous musicians and writers that are apt to be 
ignored or forgotten by the rising set of youthful 
musicians and lovers of music in general. 

It is doubtful whether the book can be safely 
recommended to all those concerned in music: because 
it contains the exposition of the classical problems 
and the difficult Genique of music but it may be 
pointed out that the book will be of immense help to 
those who want to use it as a book of reference. 


M. Gayeury 


SIVERSAL PRAYERS : Selected and Translated 
fia Snr Religious literature. Published by Sri 
Ramkrishna Math, Mylapore,’ Madras. Price Ong 
rupee and four annas only. 


This is a collection of . Hindu hymns and, prayers 


m-sectarian character gleaned from _ various 
S naki Scriptures and their English a a i 
addition, there is a valuable introduction ae 
briefly with the Hindu philosophy of bhakti? and love 
and of prayer and meditation. The anthology is well 
repared, the texts are well chosen and the tranplanion 
carefully. done. lt will be of help to the lay reader 
as well as the devotee who wants to understand some 
of the deeper and universal aspects of Hinds 
We congratulate the editor and the publisher for 
bringing out this beautiful collection. The printing 
and the get-up leave nothing to be desired. ie 
Anata Nata Bast 
AHRIDAYAM seer 
SRI GITABR Sa 


m of these 


taking the 
instance, the first sl 
. Gurukul Kangri Collection, ł 


gives a clear 
exposition of the definition of ‘Marga and Gandharba 
the ‘Desi’ 2. e., the modern 
There is the recognition of the 
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-t chapter of the’ Gita cortains a’ passage “what 
ri ee Ob, Govinda, of :kingdom, of camo 
nay, even of life itself”. The next line in Gia orahe 
which has been omitted from the selection says ey en 
those for whose sake we desire all these are us in 
battle here wanting to sacrifice their lives”. W it out 
f this missing portion there is a chance of maei 
pretation of the text. There is the usual picture o. 
the serpent “Om”. 


BENGALI 


KALIDASER PAKH1: (‘Lhe Birds of Katiadsa”) 
By Satyacharan Laha. M. YN, PR ADS: OR Z. Sy 
M. B. O. U. Gurudas Chattopadhyay and Sons, 
Calcutta. Pp. X4-291. Foolscap Quarto. Cloth-hound, 
mith pictures of birds, printed in, black and silver, on 
the front cover. Thirteen illustrations, two of them in 
colours. 

This is a book in which the author has given an 
account of the passages. in which various kinds of 
birds have been mentioned, in the poetical and 
dramatic works of the poet Kalidasa. Dr. Laha is 
the greatest authority on birds and bird-life on our 
side and has an excellent aviary of his own. The 
subject. treated of in this book he has made his own. 
More than fifteen years ago he contributed four articles 
to the Bengali monthly Prabasé on the birds -of 
Meghaduta and Ritusamhara. The work under notice 
is a more extensive survey. Dr. Laha has shown 
therein from his own knowledge ‘and by quoting from 
European scientific writers, how . accurate was the 
observation of Kalidasa of the appearance and habits 
df the birds referred to in his works. The. book is 
written in: Senk, eeni in- an interesting manner. 

e paper, printing, illustrations and- bindine ara 
excellent ‘the detailed index has added ne ihe 
usefulness: of the’ volume. ae 
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ge reformer and 
in clear outline. ret- œ aero stands out 
ae ^ The get-up of the hook is commend- 
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ee ay. ANY 

JBAIYAT UMAR KHAYYAM: Pogo 
it haran MAR AYYAM: Translated bn 
i Tupi bp, ares by the rahe 


+36. Price Rs, 3. 


me in Tndia in the present aes 22S come to do the 
appeared Bengali, Gujrati and Fring. ee TAVE already 

5 pes ang a ald Hinds poct, ee sh 
j ishers hove’ bas now 
them m a sumptuous edition Ton h ve produced 
colour, The translator hak followed fhe ee rations in 
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of Fitz-Gerald - and- his render p 
We hope his attempt will be ae d 3 
knowing public. The introduc o D pm 
oricinal and translations. 
well-known artist of 
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MANGAL-MOD : by SLA 
lished by ‘Rachana-Nikel,.~ H 
Pages 128. e 
__ It is gratifying to learn that after 
Sjt. Annapurnanand has 


© spell of silenn, i 


ere : again started his |i cann} 
activities. By” bhis ures Sea pe Te war 
Annapurnanand has already secured q ion hich Jas attendant 
position among the humour-writes of Hi eaten 
‘Mangal-Mod’ is his latest contribution to our lich "e a 
literature. Bu Pain m AUS! 


The present volume is a collection of fen shot ile sips. 
stories and sketches, written in a witty and «charming ma 
style. The most praiseworthy thing in Mr intro-Hunge 
Annapurnanand’s humour is this that it is absolutdy {me and pec 
free from any kind of vulgarity. He can take: the | countries 
reader laugh without appealing to his lower tate: ifthe been 
The illustrations given in the book:add more to the Wyn this it a 
charm of the stories. A perusal of the book will gra) in ihe s 
the reader perfect enjoyment: for an hour or two. amy is n 

Asif this 


B. M. Vapsa 
featieth yen 


Het its two 
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) FL AEREA rrr ONTARIO, 0 file year di 

1) VANTHELANANE BIJI NATIKAQ, ty; Scar 
J AIL OFFICE NI BARI: By Jhaverchand My K ial Victor 
(3) JALIANVALA, by “Darshali:” AU three en ol 
by Amratial D. Sheth of the Sawrashira, BAKE) WN ord) | 
Ranpur, Kathiawad, pp. 172: 166: an i Re greaf 
Price Re: 1-0-0. Re. 1-0-0, As, S (193s n 

The first book contáins the first altel 
Mr. Meghanï’s pen in the writing ¢ plori 
means; Villains aud other plays: X ne of 
plays” portrays the miseries of Sra ie eh 
social “reformer, who, though a he believe 
wants to show to his friends that. i 
freedom of' women. This, 
the others are written with 
on the stage. The language, 
setting is familiar to Gujaratis. 
are likely to succeed. The secon: st 
“the window of the prison ol way 
effective and therefore pathetic her 
of those who come to interview 4 
ed bebind the prison-bars, wed 
interviewer and the interv ciets. 
practised by the prison a i, 
distressful items. The au rites | 
experience of everything, he 
exposures are not imaginar: 
has succeeded in making 
yivid, the third book drama 
Bag incident of 1919 at is 
twenty “scenes.” They are © 


all the different phases 
live over again. ‘The 
as well as the Prison- 


< nieinity that shapes our ends seems 
E Dad that 1934—the twentieth 
we rary of the outbreak of the Great 
Hat ‘pass without its lesson. History 
fy itself or stirring up echoes in the 
ye ae and unmistakable fashion. 

ar began in Austria with Germany as 
ih int evil genius and Russia watching 
di Itnay, This year war has very nearly begun 
in in Austria and again Germany is lurking 
sie slips) The only change in the scene is 


a stot J. Auslria is no longer the great unconsolidated 
in Mk tere-Hungarian Empire. Some of her terri- 


ve and peoples have been lopped off to form 
ake- the Hecountries of Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia 
t taste. fehe heen added to Italy and Roumania. And 
to the Yn ihis it arises that Russia is no longer inter- 
il aN" jal in the seene—and the “mighty opposite” to 
voy, pany is not Russia but Italy. 

ARMA As if this were not enough to remind us, this 
fateh year since the War is also the year in 
iN ii two outstanding figures have died. Early 


bsolutel 


x0, @ ib year diel King Albert of the Belgians, a 
ie aS for all time. Now, on the very 
a Eo of his country’s declaration of War 


a he a died Field-Marshal yon Hinden- 
The teen general the War produced, 
Pte down arse. Wasa war of waiting and 
tional yi tnd attrition, There was but one 
ay by ictory in the old style and that was 
ron ‘eh Hindenburg. In 
ie eae nonentity who had made a 
lhe Rus Sial problems of East Prussia. 
Prussia and he began to roll over 
yh rears (nes Sent for and given his 
an i had studied the marshes 
nd pup. Med the doom they could 


Hh tii 


le mo OW that study bore its 
pee was the slaughter of 


‘famous victory? of 


iG a 
jLènnenberg became the. hero of 
our own Duke of Wellington, 

e Caro and better a man. in 

he p, 2 War. Although he was 

his duty to hi country. 
ki and for years 
we pectine stable and good in 

He Dr filling Mately, in his old a e, 
i the yin Ol in his grasp of public 
bY gp i- German. Chancellor 

had a. scheme which 

blic scandal in which 
were 


mo 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


of Dr. Bruning. Accordingly the president 
appointed instead his friend yon Papen. But 
von Papen could not stand up to the Nazis and 
became their prisoner—which he was neyer more 
so than at the present day. 

Well, Hindenburg is dead and Herr Hitler 
rules, in his place. While the President lay 
dying it was bad taste to discuss the succession 
and one Nazi newspaper that did so was suspended 
for a week. The same considerations of taste, 
however, did not obtain amongst the more. exalted. 
Twelve hours before the President died the Hitler 
Cabinet passed a law, to “enter into force from 
the moment of the death of President von 
Hindenburg”, combining the offices of President 
and Chancellor and conferring them upon Herr 
Hitler. The old title of Reich President is to go 
and he will be known as Leader (Fuhrer) and 
Chancellor ` or more probably, by the short title 
People’s Leader. Thus he becomes both head of 
the Executive and head of the State And per- 
haps it is worth noting in passing that there is 
only one other European Dictator who has done 
this ; Mustapha Kemal. aes 

Of course, if the ordinary procedure had been 


followed, the President of the Supreme Court 


would have become President until a new election 
should have been held. But in March of last 
year the Reichstag passed..an enactment giving 
the Hitler government “full power” to-do any- 
thing on earth it liked. Accordingly . true to 
type, and regardless of wider considerations, 
the Nazi regime decided to use the death of the 
President as an opportunity fora Hitler holiday. 
The Fuhrer became the Head of the State all 
right- without: waiting for an election—without — 
waiting, indeed, until after the dead President's 
funeral. Germany was told to go into a 
fortnights mourning and the poor musicians 
were told not to play during that time in the 
cafés. But again there was one law for them 
and another for the Nazi leaders. For ‘on 
August 19th the German people are to be aske 
to endorse what has been done : to say “y 
all together and give’ yet another demonstrati 
of their solidarity. And to work them ee 
the required pitch they are to unen Sate ey 
of intensive propaganda from 200,000 1 Lí 


Ae 


ain away. In the 
olitieal murders of - the 
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30th. They must have 
and especially the young 
Nazi movement as 


week-end of June 
disillusioned many 
people who thought of the 

one of national regeneration. 

$ probably a case of “Never 
morning again. 3 
Then there is the plight of Germany’s trade 
with its background of unemployment and misery. 
There is a general shortage of foreigù currencies 
and raw materials, Only today it is reported 
in the Press here that German importers are at 
a loss to know how to pay for their orders of 
Lancashire yarns. It is said that Germany 
cannot get through the winter without the aid 


glad confident 


za 


tp ae err 


Dee N 


l 
i of foreign loans. _ : } ; 
x Some idea of the shrinkage in Germany's 
it exports can be gleaned from the figures published 
i in respect of her trade with the Baltic countries. 
f With this, incidentally, our going off the gold 
? standard has had much to do. In 1929, 
Germany’s exports to the seven Baltic countries 


(Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania) totalled 1,563 million 
marks, In 1933 they had dropped to 507 million 
marks ! 

But the worst blow to the Nazi regime is, 
of course, the miserable failure with Austria. 
Tt set out with the declared intention of uniting 
the two German-speaking peoples. All it as 
achieved is the murder of Dr. Dollfuss—a murder 
the full story of which, to quote the Mmes, “is 
making the name of Nazi to stink in the nostrils 
of e gaa 

tis indeed a well-nigh incredible stor 
Nothing more reveals the weak and R 
of Her Hitler. as a Dictator. And when one 
reflects that this bungler in Austrian affairs is 
himself an Austrian by birth it passes all 
understanding. No wonder he has been called 
a Mussolini out of the bargain basement, 


The story of the Austrian’ plot i 
t Au ot i 
ayele i ana men it is ipa ae will 
an indictment of Germany, 
Austrian. Government claim Ta eee 
proof that, in its main outlines it aa k aa 
unay ee 
ot was a simple one O 
I . One 
azis mas a seize the Goa ea 
e Government. 
D e “Station. 
_ Dollfuss Goy 
Rintelen taken over. ‘The 


a eee a SS 


Austrian 


ees ithe lead in Vicia ee 
ee take over the local 
nee Tt failed, o Gane 

ass Was a serious situation 

Ying provinces, an especial] 


_At this point 
about the momen 


With them it is 


For some reason which it j Ei 
all the apologists for Dr pur to Undersiang 
being forced to adopt hashes Speak of i: 
repression. He first adopted metho 
methods in February whe these 
swooped on the Social Democrats f sae 
give up their arms, battered dog el then 
with machine guns, and put all thei their ome | 
pro and concentration camps. ir leaders w 
ne excuse given was tha i 
were armed. But the anawer PaA l 


an | 
Uden pi 


hat all 


Parties in Austria wer 
arties Austre e armed: i 
Democrats, the Fascists and the Nazis T Pi 
S. And 


Social Democrats, in any event, had 
support Dr. Dollfuss against the Nazis, Morera 
Dr. Dollfuss put himself out of court so tn Ve 
that argument was concerned, because he hi lt 4 
employed a private army, that of the Fascists i 
destroy the Socialists. E 
Why did he do that? Who “forced” tin 
to employ harsh methods against the Socialis! 
It was noticed at the time that the Fascist fons} 
were wearing Italian steel helmets. Ever sin 
February Dr. Dollfuss has been acting in d 
association with Signor Mussolini. At the timed 
his murder, his wife was the guest of Signo 


Agreed ii 


iliseretio 
n official 
} Ite princip: 
Ger 
y evenin 


Mussolini. It thus became ever increasingly clit A Telhesday 
that the price of Italian support against Nazist i rebellion 
was the repression of the Austrian 9 intend 
Democrats. ef 
Austria might have struggled on against i So 
Nazis without playing Italy’s game Perhaps was 


she would have. i 
remembered that-last winter, whe 
to make an appeal to the League, 


€ ising 
loto age 


Nae 
ever will fl after 


Our “National” Government ner cont ext 
a finger to assist the League of : 


the re} 


to use our “commitments” thereund®” Cail El ae 

for increasing: armaments ! nd, nae 2 tans St 

timidity only resulted in @ Yori y nellery 

situation. Not until February of t Prat hi aes.” 

until Austria had thrown beret ont a 
si L 

of Italy, would we make n ei th i imi 


And_then we made it not tor 
as a Great Power acting ea “and Laly: 
other Great Powers—with Fran oe 
“The Three Powers,” it WA: To 
to the ne A 
in 


Doll 


was returning to the ol 
‘The inevitable result, 
calling in Ital h 


that the Nazis - t 
from German d aci tog 
fied until, in the, the time iy. the 
Dr. Dollfuss decide He , and? lrg 
“aay a as y R 


usively bY death.” And it was 
ae < because several of their 
ul of TE trial and _ probably death, 
are ie liated with their putsch. : 
Nazis re eal of Nazis, the plan to seize 
pending ment, the pre-arranged signal 
N il these were essential features 
 ebellion and all were known 


chronic a aan eae ae 
fist of all the German Ambassador in Vienna, 


Rieth, actually ` tried to negotiate a sate 
t for the rebels. For this he has heen 
by the German Government. But it 
ly be said that, unlike the German 
ment, he did not desert his confederates 
because they had failed—and, in any event, 
fi nliscretion has been totally celipsed by 
; famn officials across the border. 

in clos | Ie principal indiscretion was on the part of 
e time ial German news agency in Berlin. On 
Signo vening of the murder of Dr Dollfuss, 
Ineday 25th July, it published a “report 
*rebellion. But it was not a report of 
& they had really happened. It was a 
f what would have happened had the plot 
So they revealed to everyone that 
was in the know... Whata clumsy 


Strasbourg newspaper, the 
July 22nd, three 


And all 
re wish-fulfilments of the 
drey pore of the Vienna 
“which Nag pees piova aam 
a AS ceupied by the 
Theme Fey “who has been placed 
Dis noy „> ittelen (the hope of the Nazi 
er arrest and who attempted 
~ VEW Government.” And 
Mt murder qr? received fatal injuries.” 
Was a foregone conclusion. 

how German to try to have 
OW clumsy not to realize 
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Chancellor-designate, has threatened “to tell all 
e knows.” But already the Government has 
enough to establish Germany’s guilt. On July 


28th, they arrested a Nazi courier trying to cross 
the Bavarian frontier. On him they found docu- 
ments, partly in cipher, in which the whole course 
of the rebellion was mapped out. Everything was 
provided for leading up fo the formation of a new 
Government under Dr. Rintelen. And these 
documents, it is said, “remove any doubts as to 
the putsch in Austria being directed and prepared 
by the Nazi leaders in Germany, and particularly 
in Munich. 

It is useless for Germany, now, to try to wash 
her hands of the Austrian murder and rebellion. 
It is too late now for such measures as the 
dismissal of the head of the Munich broadcasting 
station or punitive action against indiscreet: 
Ambassadors and Press Agencies. These do not 
convince anyone. They only inspire contempt for 
a regime that tries to save itself by throwing its 
servants to the wolves. Why did Herr Hitler 
allow the long months of provocative broadcasting 
from the Munich station? Why did he ever 
appoint an “Inspecior for Austria”? Why did 
he allow an Austrian Nazi Legion to grow up on 
the German side of the frontier? As the 
Austrian Home Front says in its poster: Germany 
threw oil on the flames, Germany put arms in 
the hands of youths who did not know any better. 
(In this last connection, of course, Switzerland 
has recently sent a Note to Germany protesting 
against the smuggling of German arms to Austria 
via Lake Constance.) E 

But what emerges from all this? Surely the 
conclusion that Austria must look neither to Italy 
nor to Germany for her independence—nor to a 
Hapsburg restoration—but to the League of 
Nations. Critics in this country may scoff at the 
League, but the fact remains that if the League 
won’t support Austria, Italy will. And Italian 
intervention means uneasiness in Jugoslavia and 
a return to the old Balkan tension. Tu the recent 
rebellion, for instance, if is believed in Germany, 
and probably with truth, that if the Austrian 
Legion had marched across the frontier into 
Austria, the Italian troops would have done so 
also. And if Italy had taken this action, Jugo- 
Slavia would have followed suit. [n other words 

Take 

War ia was profoundly agitated by Italy 
massing her troops on the Austrian border. A 
dispatch from Zagreb in Croatia, dated 29th July, 
reported : “There is considerable excitement — 
throughout Jugo-Slavia and much military activity 
near the frontier. The Italian troop movements 
have caused irritation in Croatia, | ae the 
newspapers accuse Italy of arrogance in inter ae 
in Austrian affairs, and claim there was no need 


for it. The Italian actions are described as 
“provocative.” af . 
a As to the possibilities of a Hapsburg 


said that Austria 


Restoration, it can only be 
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which cannot support itself can hardly support a Socialist A n en of Vienna 
Restoration. And as to the _ Suggestion that ee y emcee leaders, Th 
‘Austria and Hungary should unite and make it prison since the events in Pel 
feasible, the Little Entente—Roumania, Czecho- report trom Vienna states, “this i 


Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia—will go in fear for ak paca: to end the fight with fk F 
their territories should that come about. and conciliate the working classes” © Social 
In the words of an official communique issued Will the new Austrian Government 


by the Jugo-Slav Legation in Berlin, “. . . the new Austrian Government, make 
Jugo-Slay Government is of the view that the attempt to end the fight with G 
4 League of Nations solely and exclusively has the seems impossible, since, if they A 
l right in ease of special complications to make forgive their own hotheads, nik 
decisions upon the Austrian question as an they realize that Germany 
international problem, Every other unilateral the instigator. And the tactle 
measure, such as intervention, would be an continue in their present mood, will doube W ament 1884 
infringement of the peace treaties and could bring only interpret any attempt at a new understing fint of vi 
pees ” ae TA > me 4 standing pe point OF V 
about other consequences. as signs of weakness. ie doubt 

But something must be done about Gemuy {jar new 
Her enemies may rejoice that she has so tte lihe Conti 
put herself in the wrong, may take comfy lme with 
from the reflection that she has scarcely a fal fat 
in Europe or the world. But, if they dontd 


But let those nations who imposed the Peace 
‘Dreaties remember that they condemned Austria 
to an impossible existence, to an existence in 
which she can never be self-supporting—and the 
outward and visible signs of which are beggars : A i pine 
at every street corner and, indeed, these terrible something about it, they may soo ifini the 1 
political conflagrations. Same day perhaps, when themselves trying to derive comfort from ajaaliy of B 
the present tyranny in Germany is overpast, and Germany in a state of revolution. pls artic 
Europe has lost its fears of Germany, Austria Decent people, everywhere, Cannot rays Ags envis 
may unite with the rest of the German-speaking that prospect. What, for instance. will bet} Germany 
peoples, But the insane tactics of the Nazis haye Plight of the workers ? The International Lauti R, M 
put that clock back for generations and Office last month published an article on Wi 
meanwhile Austria cannot wait, If and when effects of the Depression Mm German 


the Austrian question comes before the League analysed the German “dole” and its ou Ou 
of Nations, efforts must be made to break down power. Since the investigations were w led in ] 
economic barriers amongst the Danube countries Germany that dole has been reduced ‘anched melio h au 
-to free her trade and find her markets. on the former figure the conclusion reach 3 fou 


Tt is something to be thankful for t , that “there is therefore every | 2 
new Austrian Chancellor, Herr a tani tne for asserting that a great number 
shows some signs of seeking to return to the unemployed in Germany ate 
situation before February, before Dr. Dollfuss danger of underfeeding.’ 
attackel the Socialists and threw Austria on the What can the winter hold 
i a ly. Nothing can be said in and Germany and all of u: | forthe 2! 
Government seta aa hih tug Austrian Parliament has just adjourn’ or which the ; 
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fluence of the General 


remark than at 


Pee ae e in that 
Tse ine Mees turn, ‘for instance, to 
‘j gmet OF O of The Fighting Forces. There 
niie is adumbrated, and there can 
doubt that it is the War Office view, 
ar new air defence policy must begin 


wi he Continent. There an understanding is 
ke comfa ' tel with France and the Low Countries 
y a frien{ {athe object of securing facilities for British 
y don't &feqlines in aerolromes in those regions ! (We 
nto the last War, officially, to preserve the 
ality of Belgium .. .) 

hthis article Germany, as in Mr. Baldwin’s 
envisaged as the enemy. And “To fly 
many to London,”?- writes the Editor, 
LR. M. Raynsford, D. S. O., “if one takes 
ugin the nature of a direct 


i e must inevitably 
rance and the Low Countries” ! 
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National Government may be hatching some 
scheme and all lovers of peace should keep their 
eyes open. There has been general surprise, 
for instance, that Mr. Baldwin has never said 
anything more about his famous promise, should 
disarmament have to be abandoned, to get to 


work next morning to secure some kind of an 
Air Convention. 
Is the truth of the matter— the explanation 


idea of an 
alliance directed 
for a military 


—that the National. Governments 
Air “convention” is an Air 
against Germany ? Are we in 


alliance with France and the Low Countries, 
an alliance masquerading as a Convention ? 

The strangest feature about our new re- 
armament programme is that the National 
Government has no mandate for it whatever. 
The only mandate they have received is from the 
Conservative Party Conference. The so-called 
National Government is being driven by the 


Tories and the Service Members. No one, says 
the Manchester Guardian, can read Mr. Baldwin’s 
speeches on armaments since the Conseryatiye 
Conference at Birmingham last October without 
feeling convinced that if left to himself he would 
have deferred re-arming until the Disarmament 
Conference was a proved failure or there was 
demonstrable external justification for it. 

The least ingenuous part of Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech was the attempt which he made to justify 
re-armament on the grounds that our stronger 
arms would assist in the cause of “collective 
security”. As one critic observed, if his Tory 
colleagues had taken him seriously they would 
have called for an immediate Cabinet meeting ! _ 

Tt is not too much to say that the British 
Government's determination to have nothing to 
do with collective security has been the principal 
cause of the failure to date of the Disarmament 
Conference. They would not give any definition, 
as the Manchester Guardian points out, of even 
the mildest guarantees of a Disarmament Conven- 
tion. And it adds: “If there is one thing that 
can be confidently asserted _about the foreign 
policy of this Government from China to ue 
Rhine, it is that it has been resolutely determined 
to avoid any and every situation in which the 
idea of ‘collective’ security’ could be put to any 

DU 5 

m pee thing that is certain about that 
famous re-armament speech is that Germany $ 
thinks we are in Frances pocket and America f 
is coing to follow our bad example and piy a 
the Air Race also. A report from the l a 
States, following on Mr. Baldwin’s speech, a a 
Britains expanded air plans, it is believe a x 
stimulate the United States Government eter- 
mination to have Congress apie $l w a a 
report recommending that “2,320 aeroplanes ` 


the minimum considered necessary to meet gacen 
time army requirements. 

Peace-time ? EIE” A, 
10th August, 1934 0 i 
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AN INDIAN COLONEL IN ROUMANIA 
By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


IRING my recent visit to Roumania 1 and the wm. Gps. Examinati 
D' ee across in Bucharest avery interesting National Medical College: SAUE from th 
personality. He is Dr. Narsing Mulgund, over to London and took the M. R. % A i we 
4 a Lt-Col. in the medical department of the About this time the Turko-Balkan War hat 
Roumanian army. I became so interested in him out and Dr. Mulgund volunteered for ge i ue 
that L obtained from bim the particulars of his the Red Crescent Mission in Markey agi 
f early life which I] am now writing for the were two medical missions, one led by D E 
4 information of my countrymen. f and the other: by Dr. Abdul Hossain a 
i A Maharashtrian by birth, his home was in Dr. Mulgund joined the latter, He e a i 
Taluka Bhuvanagir, sixty miles from Hyderabad six months as a surgeon with the Turkish ed 
city in Deccan. He had his early education at Shatalja. There he got the Order u 
in Bombay and after matriculating, he went Commander of Majidia from the Turkish Goven- 
over to Calcutta. ment. In the Turko-Balkan War Greece, Seti 
and Bulgaria fought against ‘Turkey. This 
caine to an end soon, but a fresh war brosi] jii 
out in which Serbia and Greece attacked Baap 
Roumania also. -joined in the fray. Sie 
Bulgaria had grabbed alot of territory dni 
Turkey during. the. Turko-Balkan War, Ture 
took this opportunity of regaining some oi 
lost territories. When Roumania declared iy 
against Bulgaria, the mission | went san 
Roumania. In Roumania Dr. Mulgund ris 
in Zimnica, where there was à fe ri 
Cholera then broke out in the Rouma ma 
and the medical mission proved., to py 
assistance. As a reward for, his Fei fo) 
Mulgund got the Order of Military © in Aust 
the Roumanian Government. This w ilian Wit 
1913. At the end of the second a missi 
the other members of the a A stayed? 
returned to India, but Dr. Mu eive i 
He felt a strong impulse to í 
himself a career in Roumawia: yas 

But who would help him a i 
Fortunately, about this Ume “ci culet” 
known politician, and Professor careel 
a fancy for him. His eee sub, 
on his becoming 4 natua and 
tbe help of his two friends i 
strength of his war-ser 
become a naturalizec 
usual term. Soon after onic, 
as an assistant in the EY a passe 
University Hospital. He t ter 
Examination ip Rouma 0 obira 
ee examination he was aX. fe medi 
studied for th the Scottish Churches ment asa Sub-lieutenant in fÀ 
Simultaneously, he Studied. ae Xamination, of the Roumanian army: a5 

at the National This was in Apt 


Medical College of Dr 
his teachers at the lattes a sy, Mullick. Among 1916 Roumania declared ame À 


llege am 
Z. M. Bose p “oe Were Dr. SSK. In 1917 Dr. Mulgund berse 
Dr M. D Bo B a T i Ghosh and in 1918 a Gaptain. Pe o of 
wxamination from the Scottish Churches Cones: en ee Ta Lt-Colom 
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_ Dr. Mulgund, or rather Lt-Col Mulgund, 
is one of the best Eye-specialists in Roumania. 
From 1919 to 1922 he was chief of the Eye- 
Hospital in Oradia and from 1922 to 1928 he 
was an Eye-specialist, attached to the military 
hospital in Bucharest. During my stay in 
Bucharest he was asked by the War Minister 
to open a new Eye Hospital for the henefit of 
the army. 


Lt.-Col. Mulgund married a Roumanian lady 
and they have two children, both of them girls. 
They are a happy family. He is quite wel! 


known in Bucharest and even before I met him 
I came to hear of him from several Roumanian 
friends. During my stay in Bucharest I had 
the pleasure of spending much of my time with 
him. From the way he used to be accosted by 
the Roumanian gentry and by military officers 
whenever we went out together, one could see, 
that he was not only well-known there, but much 
esteemed also. 
Though he has 
though he is now a Roumanian 
not forgotton his own language. 


been away from India and 
subject, he has 
Besides Marathi, 


he can speak Hindi fairly well and still retains 
a fair knowledge of Sanskrit. He is very fond 


of quoting Sanskrit maxims and verses from the 
Gita. It was a very great pleasure and honour 
to meet Lt.-Col. Mulgund in Bucharest. And I 
have no doubt that those of my countrymen who 
read this, will be equally pleased and . interested. 
Lt.-Col. Mulgund lives at Strada Canzasi 14, 
Bucharest. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Jayashri Naishad Raiji Mrs. Amrit Kaur 


‘The most remarkable fact of the collection 
is that not a single volunteer was engaged for 
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it and not one person was personally approached 
to contribute. 

Mrs. Amrit Kaur has 
Panjab to contribute at least 
2000 Assam sisters. 

Mrs. PrapHamayi Mirra is amn artist ol 
considerable merit. Her paintings were exhibited 
in Calcutta early this year along with those of 
others of her own sex and highly spoken of by 


also appealed to the 
Rs. 2,000 to clothe 
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Mrs. Prabhamayi Mitra 


NEPAL AND ITS RULER 
By S. P. THAPA, B. sc. 


HERE are times in 
Nation when great s 

guide its destiny 

_ The canvas of 
towering personality 


light to guide and t 
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the history of a 
: ouls are born to 
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time paints many a 
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administration of his he nas edness 
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picture ‘of this great man i whicb $ 
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Maharaja Sir Judha Sham Shere Jung Bahadur Rana 
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t that comes out prominently 
ame under the stimulating 
under whose strict 


The one fac 
in his life is that he ¢ 
influence of his mother T 
discipline his carly life was mou de 3 T 

Born in 1875 he was _brough ; H in 
strictest discipline aloug with mi S a 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Sham Shere n : be 
father General Dhir | Sham Shere, the t w 
Commander-in-cniet of the Army. T he a 
ing shows the day and even in his early k ; 
His Highness exhibited those an 
capacities which were the precursor of his 


signs 
sign 


future greatness. spa 

[t was in his capacity as a senior Command- 
ing General under the rule of Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Sham Shere that his high talents and 
organizing capacity were put to the test and 
he was found equal to every great task that 
was entrusted to him. Tt was during the 
Terai shooting of H. M. King George in the 
year 1911 that he showed his capacity for 
efficient: organization that marked in his later 
life. He was in charge of the whole arrange- 
ment in connection with the shoot. It may be 
said to his credit that every thing passed off as 
it should have, and his work received the 
highest approbation of his brother. 

The European tour of Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Sham Shere in the year 1908 whom 
he accompanied as chief of the staff was more 
than anything else a real eye-opener to this 
great mind and the great ideas he imbibed then 
have borne fruits of far-reaching possibilities 
now. 

Tt was during the Great War in which 
almost all the European Powers were involved 
that His Highness was in charge of the Nepalese 
war office, being Senior Commanding General 
ofthe Army. He played his part well and 
with ability. During those critical times he 
worked indefatigably day and night so that 
the Government of Nepal might be in a pasi- 
tion to render the highest service to the British 
Government with whom the overnment of 
Nepal is connected with the indiss ae 0 
of staunch friendship. It was pease He 


efforcof the late Maharaja Sir Chas the 
His Highness that the British Gov nee 


could get so many Gurkha recru i 

y ‘che nits d 
War. Several trained Nepalese rapimente ee 
sent t0 guard the Indian forntier,  _ a 


During the Prince of Wales’s visit to Nepal 
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Terai also His Highness was 
whole arrangement of the shoo 
Since the accession of H. 
Ministership of Nepal he 
several reforms which go to 
Highness’? one supreme objec 
amelioration of the condition 
and the improvement of his cou 
His Highness is always 
attempts to introduce reforms 
which would be likely to be co 
general well-being of the people. Agricultu 19 
indebtedness has been the one problem th {2 
solution of which has been taxing the ingenu [i GBE. 
of many a ruler. With that end in view {i Coy 
Highness has risen to the height of te [ore ag] 
occasion by makiug a beginning in the way of | myabar ( 
establishing co-operative credit societies at the Sun Shere 
very commencement of his rule whereby itis |i!" Hox 
hoped the material condition of the poor: fapbarch 
cultivating classes would be much altered for Im Prosi 
: ‘}iomanding 
the better. ; Psy Bahad 
His Highness is always keenly alive to th is P 
need of industry and its organization without | hi Bi 
which no nation can hope for material ea 
prosperity. Industrial improvement men lodor Rar 
the one absorbing passion of His Eignn ac Sha 
F oS 3 ssibilities 0! | %4 Sham 
He has been trying to find out poss E tighly ¢ 
developing trade and industry. The 4 with Jel as they 
ment of the Nepal Trading ais que (Portant 
Nepalese capital is a move ue. in the [per 
end. Many a contemplated re m 
direction, such as the establishment © 
in Nepal and carrying out of 
survey, will soon be taken up a 
reforms in the direction of 
accomplished facts. i 
The question of eg roads 
municipalities is also 7 
attentions There have been “ti Big 
in the military and civil ofe 
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officers and soldiers who 
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to make their life Ta 
and comfort. An 4 
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quake of January 15, 1934. At that time 
His Highness the Maharaja was away from 
the capital at Nepalganj where His Highness 
was busy looking after the welfare of his 
subjects. Immediately on receipt of the news 
of the damage done by the earthquake in 
Katmandu and in many districts of hill and 
Terai His Highness sent long telegraphic 
messages to all the officers giving them strict 
order to spend necessary money to help the 
distressed people. 
On the opening of the railway line His 
Highness hurried to the capital and immediate- 
ly on reaching there made a provisional grant 
of four lakhs of rupees. His Highness also 
opened a relief fund with a capital of rupees 
fifty lakhs to be given free of interest for four 
years. Nowadays in the work of relief His 
Highness’ time and attention are so much 
occupied that he has hardly breathing time. 
Daily on horse-back he is visiting the devastat- 
ed town and makes personal enquiries into th 
conditions of his beloved subjects. 
Another landmark in Nepal’s history is the 
establishment of an Embassy in London and 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India has 
received one newly created highest Nepalese 
title. His Highness the Maharaja’s eldest son, 
Commanding General Bahadur Sham Shere 
Jang Bahadur Rana, is now in London as the 
head of the Nepalese mission. 2: SOR 
In conclusion, we hope his life would be 
long and prosperous so that His: Highness may 2 


sce the fruition of his efforts. i : 
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dopted by the author 
life-long student of 
made many notable 
to the study of the 
rich in the wide 


ion and this attitude is also a 

Se book under review. A 
anthropology in which he has 
original Soe ath rand 

i ems O e e ! 3 

Seo ice of biology and kindred sciences, n j 

the passion for truth that follows the logic Ko mo 
without fear or prejudice; and in spite of the ina 

nature of the questions that are discussed, the ar 

has a literary grace rarely found in this class © 

4 vhe book is written for the young—the young in 
whose hands lies the salvation of each age and in 
whom humanity renews its hope în, each generation. 
The author assumes no previous training on the part 
of the public he addresses and is_ careful to present 
the data he bases his conclusions on, however 
j elementary some of them may seem to advanced 
A students of science. For the same reason he avoids 
those results of scientific investigation that are still 


highly controversial. Yet the book is not written 
of social 


i down to the level of the casual student 

4 phenomena who is not prepared to undergo the 
i effort of hard thinking. It is in no sense a 
! popularization of currently accepted views. 
n Nor is it a mere study of origins, for the 


author shows what lines of approach to the problems 
before him emerge from that study. For much of his 
scientific data the author is necessarily indebted to 
others, although in those that relate to anthropology 
there is a good deal that is original. But he has co- 
ordinated them in his own way and made out a 
position for his own, This is not the less so because 
in many of his conclusions he is supported by other 
prominent thinkers throughout the world. It would 
have been surprising if it was the other way. Taken 
as a whole, it is probably the first book of its kind 
in Bengali, 

_ Throughout the essays that make up this book the 
author wages a relentless battle against slovenly 
thinking and the habit of making fetishes of tall words 
To those unused to the sense of the new horizons 
revealed by the progress of science, some of his con- 
clusions may seem unpalatable. The author realizes 
momik and relies on the love of freedom of thought 
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ousness, though they are two different aspects of the ii 
same reality, are yet different qualities of being. 
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or amulet which owes its efficacy to power transmitted 
from without. 

In the contact of early religions 
another cause of the birth of gods. 
arising from a clash of the gods is solved ejther by 
syncretism or the creation of a pantheon. The author 
then explains what is now described as monolatry, a 
Phase in the development of the early monotheistic 
systems, | 

The description of this development the author 
supports with a wealth of facts, some of them being 
observations of his own. It, however, seems that 
these different stages of development are more logical 


is to be found 
The problem 


than chronological. The two main points that the 
author | makes as a result of the above study are the 
following : 


Early religion consists in Propitiating, cajoling or 
deceiving the deities. It discloses no evolution of the 
ideals of conduct. There is no real communion between 
the worshipper and the worshipped, or the joy that 
is born of such communion, It may, however, be 
argued that, relative to the age, this was the develop- 
ment that was to be expected. The human conception 
of the Deity cannot transcend the current ideals of 
moral excellence and in these Primitive conceptions of 
the life and the world are to be found the first begin- 
nings of religion, philosophy and science. This lends 
special weight to the author's second point, viz, many 
of these superstitions are to be found in the present 
civilizations filling life with unnecessary gloom. He 
refers to the present agitation for temple-entry and 
shows that the concession of this tight to certain 
classes is worse than useless until they have been 
‘educated out of some notions that have survived 
from primitive times. 

The author then shows that the idea of a Supreme 
Being behind the universe is not of late appearance 
in culture. He himself found it among the Kols and 
other anthropological investigators have found it among 
many tribes throughout the world. Some of them are 
democratic, so that the idea is not borrowed from, 


religious thought did not take the line of mono 
from the start. This Supreme Being was remo 
not localized. He did not intervene 
affairs. The spirits and the gods did interven 
were accessible through gifts and prayers. It 
who, therefore, came to be sought after. 3 
l juestion that now suggests itself is where then 
is ON found the basis of true religion and true 
morality. The author asks man to look inside himself. 
The individual is in a certain sense an abstraction 
There is no ‘I’ without a ‘Thou’. The individual canno 
be conceived of except as a member of a species. Th 
motive-power behind all his activities is the sup! 
desire to live, to have more life both in quantity 
quality, ard early in the history of life it is fi 
that in the higher reaches the interests of the orga 
it belongs to are identic In 
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n working for his species. Morality is both 


interested Í as it is taken as an 


difficult and unsatisfying so long 


i ition from without. : i 
BE nay, however, be argued that the biological 


argument is based on ny — ars Fey eed 
ace being to the swift and the battle 1 , 
the sae that is associated with the jake pres 
for Existence ? The author does not touch the p 


probably because to a great extent it is an he ae 

i picture. The competitions that is in Nature is ¢ y 
i amongst different species. Further, competition an 

mutual aid are alternative responses of the organism 
Progress in biology has confirme: 


i to the environment. has | 
Herbert Spencer when he said, ‘Self-Sacrifice is no less 
primordial than self-preservation. ; 

But man is also organically connected with the 
Infinite. He is not a finite being in any ultimate sense. 
The processes of his mind, his ideals and aspirations, 
i his sense of incompleteness that carries him forward 
4 are inexplicable except for the felt presence of the 
filaments that bind him to the Infinite. This Supreme 
Reality, God of Religion, whose existence is neither 
proved or disproved by science, is the ‘Beyond that 
is also Within’. It is in his longing for the Infinite 
that one finds the true sources of religion, literature 
and art. The latter aspect of this view the author 
develops in a beautifully written essay entitled ‘The 
Ideals of Literature’. 


The universe is, 


however, No 


governed by laws. 


development of the individual could take place in a 
world ruled by caprice. Prayer is thus of value as 
submission of desires to God for purification, 


and repentance as the sign of a moral rebirth. 
Goodness is conquered evil, and power is transmuted 
pain. The meaning of life cannot be reached by a 
refusal to face it. Systems that rely on ‘esoteric 
practices or seek escape in the belief that the world 
is an illusion, are thus fundamentally misconceived. 


The author thus does not formulate any creed. 
There are enough creeds in the world; Religion has 
survived and will survive many creeds, and the 


ultimate facts pointed out by the author will probably 
remain true for ever. 


Ina Set of three essays the author then takes up 
the question of heredity, caste and marriage. In the 
space at my disposal it is difficult to give even a 
_ bare outline of these essays, written as they are with 
a rare insight into the fundamentals of the problems. 

He explains the chromosome theory of inheritance 
and points ‘out that it is the germplasm that binds 
the generations. Somatic changes that do not affect 
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be reasonably urged that parents: need the society of 
children, as much as the latter need the society of the 
parents. The author admits that the present marriage 
systems may be unsatisfactory in many ways, but all 
that he is anxious to establish is that there are in this 
matter certain permanent factors that cannot be 
ignored. Even where the marriage has not turned out 
what it was expected to be, he advises restraint, 


It would be mistaking the intention of the author 
to think that he advocates any particular legal system. 
of monogamy nor do | understand him to mean | 
anything beyond the fact that monogamy is the norm 
round which there are the oscillations. But his general 
conclusions are beyond dispute and are welcome in. an 
age when there is so much slipsnod thinking about 
sexual morality. There is no promiscuity anywhere: 
among the savages. In societies where group- 
marriage or some forms of sexual communism obtains, 
the limits within which such relations can take 
place are rigidly fixed. The psychic and the physio- 
logical barriers of personality cannot be thrown down 
at random without damage to the finer expressions 
of sexual life. As has been said by Julian Huxley --“To 
love one woman fully isto wish not to love any 
other woman fully. If a philosopher existed who was 
both purely rational and. had also. never fallen in love, 
this would doubtless seem to him very absurd—how 
could one limited human female, when so many and 
such diverse types exist, satisfy the mind's craving for 
variety? The answer is that it is so; but also: that 
as a matter of fact this complete giving of the self 
in one way to one person makes it possible, so: is the 
mind constructed, to give and receive more freely, but 
in a different way, toand from other beings; whereas 
an attempt to love many completely is impossible in 
practice, and with no: single one does the love attain 
fullness.” 

Vet it may have been necessary to reprove the old, 
for the old system contained much. that was cruel and 
unjust and suffering beyond a certain. point may be 
sterile or degrading. The form was exalted at the y 
expense of the spirit. As has been well said by 
Havelock Ellis, “it is the reality of the marriage which 
sanctifies the form.” The author has. wisely refrained 
from telling us how such marriage IS to be achieved. 
The happily-married have not left us their secrets, 


secrets cannot be told. 
ae is not my intention to exhaust the contents of 
the book. The teaching that is: to: be found t ere. 
cannot be given in a summary. In. the discussion of 
every problem that the author takes up, he preserves. 
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the complications. of the wo 


“lower 
understand 


4 IA 


eS eee 


In the Pos 
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í inati ienti dge 
thors combination of scientific knowledg 

LE outory and literary ability equips him eminently 
for the task he has undertaken in the book. In n 
appreciation written in English, ít is dificult to do 
justice to its style, its illustrative brilliance, clearnes: 
of exposition and lack of special pleading The 00 
is easy reading, but the very simplicity ot its style 
conceals its strength. Although the book is primarily 


intended for the young, 


l 

aE every clas do 
ae Le very valuable intellectuay OF read 

ucidity of exposition, the tone i discipline. W ipg fot 

sometimes of the class-room, yet part | adot es i 

the book in yain, who does not r ii will B A 5 R: 

of the author is to provoke thonna that (he qos of 


reader ‘to learn 


7 what none 
none may reach. 


n 
ma 
Y teach, to Seek ha 0st P% 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


“Relative public spirit and enterprise of 
Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal” 


The number of Muhammadan magazines in Bengal 
is not six, as_stated by Mr. J. M. Datta, and that of 
Hindu ones eighty. In zhe Caleutta Gaxelte of 2nd 
August 1934, ninety-four Bengali periodicals have 
been noticed of which only four are conducted by the 
Muhammadans. The maximum circulation of a Muham- 
madan magazine is 1,000, while that of some conducted 
by Hindus is 15,000. 


Sukchar P.O, 

24 Parganas Harr DHAN GANGULY 

“Relative public spirit.. .’—Mr. |. M. 
Datta’s Reply J 


y against 
invented” facts 


s. 6 crores goes to the Hind 

crore to the M fn 
fact that the Government spends 
crores in salaries. j 


Governor, th Mem} D . E. the 
Cabinet, and. the cay S 3 a a ae Paea 
lakhs ‘The Hor ppual saving was less’ thin Be 3 
Büdret 1 oe et the at, ‘presenting the 
the 22nd Feb., 1932 said; > *ei8lative Counci on 
mao ravings due to the 10 ; j 
fgg ei ce Moe, Jp pay 
sie estimated at Rs. 9,10. 5 e ective In 
auticipated on this account dire che 
are estimated at Rs 


dependants of 
is 38,769; and 
subsidiary occu 
deducting 


23.843 we get the maximum ossible Ber ver. 
ment servants to be 10RA baa Sora 
not deducted the number of government employes 
in the customs ete. for example. If we assume ern 
one of them including the peons and chapnsis 
getting Rs. 40 p. m. the total of their salaries do mi 
exceed Rs. 80 lakhs. So the Governments’ salmi 
bill cannot exceed Rs. 450 lakhs; but Mr. Mutu 
makes the Hindus alone get Rs. 600 lakhs! | 

Mr. Murtaza says his figures are not imagmmani) deat 
for he has consulted the Government ‘budget Al hick 
1932-33, and has made a rough calculation ot Ú Men 


them. I too have gone carefully Page by page th 20th A 
its 321 pages, but nowhere have 1 found any me ranks 


anywhere of the religion of the government serna a 
E Mr. Murtaza ave publishes the bases of a Masa) 


calculation, I shall try to meet him. __ He 
As for the proportion of the minda tology 
Muhammadans, it is generally cont , and o1 
lower ranks the Muhammadans pred rohan en 
higher you go, the less the number OL 1 Dau tin t 
The proportion of Muhammadan to e thae moi the fo 
and TOES (in spite of the aaa ti peri 
Hindus joined service before 1912. a the Hi el LO 
madans cannot compete freely W by h 
is 42:100 and 41:100  xespectivery- At th 


preponderance of Hindus, , 
superior merit and in spit 
the ‘favourite wife’ by the ah education a y 

The Hindus took to Englis it js not te Osh 3 


is no fault of theirs. And i e once . 

Hindus: acquired wealth andi infinee en ha 3 ine 
Government service alone. Ke the was not apo i 10g 
over Queen Victoria herself, a nerjea act Hing 


servant. Sir Surendra Nath 
and influence not as a 
ublic man. Both Sir 
arak Nath Palit whos: 
Hindus as well as the, 


Goyertment servants. To gl ti aS 
the living, Sir Rajendra Nath MUS ony ~ in 
and still greater influence 18, Dis dice ind Ney 
Service. Bat Mr. Mortar. Sua e 
of any Y fluence. H 

the endon ial i 


even when financially 


argument’s sake that the Hindus get 
ming, Government service, may we not retort 
pe M o crores, because they pay at least 

a Rs 9 12 crores t. e. Rs. 960 lakhs in 
of BE taxes, while the Muhammadans 
revenue 2 crores, (leaving bare 40 lakhs 
a gost PY a “Anglo-Indians, Buddhists and 
Europeans, about Rs 1 crore in salaries, 


at back $ F : 
one D or 40 lakhs in special educational 
% othe 

me 


futaza’s facts are of the same order of truth. 
J. M. Datta 


By K. P. 


imag HE death of Rai Bahadur Dr. 


l Hiralal, 
which occurred at Nagpur on the 


20th August last, causes a gap in the 
is of Indologists. Rai Bahadur 
Sa great figure amongst Indian 
He was the leading authority on 

of the Central Provinces and 


1 an . 
ae the various dialects of Hindi 
n the former, 


the foremost 


he made 

ofa ay © Hindi 
` aa of books of the nature 
i vie on the Central 
opt dition to being one of the. 
, sets one of the ablest 
ed for his chaste style. 

or manuscripts in 
Which ee Nagari Peach 
His Was president for a 

7 Catalogue of Sanskrit — 
Tovinces brought 
takrit literature of 
es, which is written 


very 
literature in ’ 


“Sion d 
tl 
: Mican ue late Ra 


W i 
1 Bahadur was- 
e Executive Service 


ob i 
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[As we could not give more space to Mr. 
have cut out the remainder. Ed. M. R] 


Mr. Shyam Sundar Misra, M. A., writes : 

_ Perhaps unknowingly you have committed a 
mistake in your Notes on ‘Oriya Poets Honoured? in 
the last May issue of your Modern Review. There, 


Datta, we 


while Speaking regarding the akinity of the Oriya 
and the Bengali language you have mentioned that 


though you delivered all your speeches except one in 
Bengali, none objected to your doing so except a 
young man who you say is a Telugu-speaking 
gentleman from Ganjam. But the young man who 
objected to your speaking in Bengali is not a 
Lelugu-speaking gentleman. He is—myself—a genuine 
Oriya and a resident of political Orissa,” : 


——$——. 


DR. HIRALAL 


JAYASWAL 


of his province he rose from the humble post 
of a Naib Tahsildar to the highest open to men 
of his generation, namely, that of a District 
Magistrate and Collector. He had started 
life as a sul-inspector of schools. Census opera- 
tions of the Central Provinces were carried 
on more than once under his superintendence. 
He was a silent worker, and of retiring 
nature. For over three decades he had 
silently worked in the field of original research 
when the late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri proposed him to be elected as the 
President of the Oriental Conference, the 
highest office of honour open to an Indologist. 
He presided over the sixth Oriental Con- 
ference held at Patna in 1930. is 
For his -scholarship and services the 
University of Nagpur conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters last- 
year. Dr. Hiralal was 70. He always enjoyed 
good health, walked erect in his seventieth : 
year and looked about twenty years younger — 
than his age. A short ordinary illness, causing, 
his removal from his home at Katni to” 
Nagpur, ended his earthy career. ibe hae 
Dr. Hiralal was always a pleasant and 
popular man in every walk of life, and: earned 
the highest respect of all wh ) knew him for 
purity of character and devotion Pe 
x A A A ei 


ion, Hi 
oe 


aa 
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Seeing God 

Of Beatific Vision we have no knowledge, 
though some of the ancients experienced this 
phenomenon. But the writings of the Basil King 
show a departure from the traditional way of 
seeing the Almighty Father face to face. We 
quote the following extracts from the philosophic 
contemplations of the Basil King published 
in the Message of the East : 

We see God by what we understand of Him ; we 
understand Him by “His attributes, and we measure 
His attributes by their beauty and goodness and practi- 
cality. Whenever there has been a blessing for you to 
enjoy; you have seen God. Whenever love has 
cheered you or kindness helped, you have seen God. 
In sunrise and sunset and moonlight and starlight and 
trees and fields and harvests and flowers and ice and 
snow and air and health and beauty and generosity 
and friendship and all that gives pleasure to existence, 
you've seen God. He hasn't been invisible. There is 
not one world in which God is seen and another 
world in which He is not. There is not a life with 
God and another life away from Him. There is only 
one world and God fills it; there is only one life to 
which God is All-in-all. There is no beyond ; there is 
paa universal Here. There is only an ever-present 

< To the true Son of man who i 
of God, heaven is not another Ae S aes ae 
world ; it’s the only world. It’ : ae 

s a state-of conscious- 
ness He never leaves and of which He never | 
assurances. He has the highest authority for k ving 
that in it His angels do always behold "ot Hie 
Father. old the face of His 

Angels are messengers an ra 
ane payes and a iatons ee a onani 
o! A ; 

er impulses of your being, what have you been 


doing but sending t 
face? g troops of your angels to see His 


— 


a Menace ‘of German Cesarism 

7 he following editorial comme; 1 
ermany appears in The ae 
weekly journal : j 


Germany is losin 
g one b 
pect of doughty champion: chit te 


Leer. 


- Inquirer, a British 


have unflaggingly es 

Garvin, Robert ban sae ee 
exposed the injustice of the ‘Vy, Fi 

been moved by recent events to sales Trea 
this people whose soul is rave their faces apis 
poison—the poison of a febrile Paca by a venom 
enfiamed by a malefic Seea 

This new Germany is not the i i 

and we have loved of old, to whos anoni 
philosophy, science and at all e na 
itis not the authentic Germany Sal i 
Goethe and Beethoven that forever Je 2 
race, but a Faustian Germany whose soul er 
given to Mephistopheles. Myrmidons of the Dine 
Darkness hold in terrible thrall this fairest of 


Men li 
who for ie N 


cialism fostered 


gain, 
Japan t 
io. edition 
k of Great 


Not Hitler’s Reichstag speech, prepare h 
is like reveal t 


world, but Spengler and his _ like vine ¢ 
nature of the Nazi creed —and the impending 

sch it inevitably leads. 2 ; L 
arms to which it inevitably atehumanising ai Ml 


i ill this 
Explain how we wil ve  evalism equipped a 
mo 


of man—this renascent dern 


technological accoutrements © the Ecom 

explanation in psychological terms (over equen ; at Can 

ofa national inferiority comb facts, The dina Otas v 
bruta J fora nt impor 


defeat ?) can minimise $ R 
spirit, twisted and torn, t$. betrayt’ Gemi 
pottage to pagan, blood-lusting 80% 
put as clock back. 
ermany’s present m h 
of Might- constitutes the world Seh 
warning. Either Cæsar will preval ; 
means war. The way of Christ m 
and peace, a peace. 
security of the solidarit 
world to choose ere it b 


e 


Britain’s Colonial Tra. 
- British Government , 
on Japan’s export trace | 
British Crown Colonies. ris 
cut, Nippon’s textile exp 
Possessions and may 28° (0) De 
Oriental Power's: Ame noe ky, a 
The follow i 
Tavera 


nciman had handed what 
` pre iously Moa ultimatum” to Tsuneo 
a “comm mbassador to England. He 
in the hope that some word 
gaye ich would make. restricted 
Bu stood pat. j 
sa Commons Mr. Runciman explained 
apportioning the quotas would be 
ie foreign textile exports to the 
e 47 to 1931 inclusive, Japan's average 
m 192 5 87,670,000 yards of piece-goods, 
ve exports to the Colonies amounted 


eces 
a use OF 


sis for 


bs ip sjat peT! n 
en like ny ob 1932 Japa 
Years haed ng 000,000 Yar 


ot ster. Guardian, as shown 
isf | England he pari Literary Digest”, seemed 
fog maha edhorial a offect of the Runciman order. It 
ered ail fal of Goverment had concluded that Great 
had pursued a conciliatory policy toward Japan 
ach, and now must try other methods but it 
against indulging illusions as to where trade 
ination might lead Britain. , The measure, the 
ea sid, was “hardly a . crippling blow to Japan. 
as Ba hss of 109,000,000 yards would mean about 5 per 
{her trade of last year, but The Guardian 
not assume that what “Japan lost, Lancashire 
gain, 
h bt the powerful Osaka Mainichi, whose 
iio edition is the Nichi Nicht, declared that, “in 
o Great Britain’s favorable trade balance with 
the British people should consider deeply before 
ig quotas on Japanese goods.” Tokyo United 
dispatches reported that the Japanese Government 
vile leaders maintained an 


vas 


a ` 
or a Em n mill ‘orders and a consequent reduction 
eal the Pathe Uni of raw cotton—most of which came 
fing cist aaited States, 
4 ts, which overnment held that the British 
6 with enjoyed favorable trade 

would only hurt themselves by 
apanese imports. Japanese textile 
Would seek an outlet for, their 
inna awe Chinese irade if 
i at Mongkong. ongkong s’ 
portto arons of Japanese soa were Mosty: 


‘us Would E7 it was said, and the, result of 


PAIE 


: a Private Matter ? 

. Whispered that’ religi i 

: religion is an 

Rae affair. My, Kenneth ©. 
“ge to this age-old doctrine, 


» Part of which 


we quote 
it ex 
tr 


ds and last year they were consider- _ 


reduce Hongkong’s trade, not: 


of the Michailovists, the Bulgarian branch of the ‘Imro, 
“tion. Suppression of the 


n Regis, 2% editori icle in The’ 
m Yister rial article in The onean 


i Rligious qo pressed, when we challenge “of the world it is true, as it is “of so many 


‘that the more it changes; the more it rem 


e | ine, that religion is a private - 
k this na more iof the tavesnatare of 
Toda th ave -beensitrue, on -appeared < 
eh ie in e facts reveal that there-is no 
Much 49, S:a strictly privateslife. This 
wPolit „taith: and morals as. it does 
„n ate bee and | other. aspects of our 
Ui Sinning: to see now that we 
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have not had a sufficiently adequate social morality. 
That we have been so long in discovering this is due 
very largely to the fact that we have thought religion 
was a private affair, something between an individual 
and his God, ora . sect and its-God. What an 


individual’ thinks and does, ‘or does not think and 


does, sooner or later has consequences beyond ‘his 
own private life. : f : aÈ 

_ This being true, the time is fast approaching, if 
indeed it is not -already here, when the community has 
a right to challenge the private beliefs of its members 
on matters concerning faith and morals, if it is dis- - 
cernible that the carrying out of these beliefs will result 
either in the lack of a` complete and satisfying life in 
that individual, or will- obstruct the highest spiritual 
and cultural development of the community. 

Just as we are beginning to socialize other aspects 
of our. common lite, e:g., industry and politics, we 
must socialize religion. Religion is no longer, ín this 
modern day of ours where human life is so inter- 
dependent in every aspect, an affair sclely between a 
man and his God. It can never cease being an affair 
between ourselves and our fellow men. The day has 
come when the individual or the sect can no longer 
hide behind the flag of religious freedom in order that 
it may continue to propagate and maintain its own 
private, obsolete, anti-social, _ irreligious teachings. 
Every sect must serve humanity first, last and akways, 
or be challenged as to the propriety of its existence. 


Bulgaria’s New Dictator 


The following editorial comment appears in 
The New Republic :-— 5 

A Correspondent in Bulgaria sends us some news 
of the new dictatorship there, which indicates that Prime 
Minister Kimon Georgieff is a skillful politician as well 
as the ruthless engineer of a coup d’ etat One of 
his first, acts was to intervene in a strike of 3,000 
workers at Plovna, who were asking that their wages 
be increased from .40 to 45 cents in the ‘case 
of men, and from 25 to 30 cents in the case of 
women, Georgieff ordered the industrialists to accede 
in full to the demands of the workers. He went on 
to appoint several “former” Communists—the 
been no recognized Communist party in Bulgai a 
1924—as:mayors of cities. While these devel S 
are not important in themselves, they consina he 
only victories labor has had in the Balkans in an 
years, and. have been — received with peel 
acclaim. At the same time, Georgieff is popu na 
the moment with the bourgeoisie, largely because” t E 
settle the perpetual problem of the 


Repel Ml If he does so, it will be atthe expense 


Macedonians. 


| Macedonian Revolutionary Organiz 
; Imro would. mean better 
via and Bulgaria which ia Ais 
npli olitics “of the Balkans, would’! 
complicated detest for be (Sie Bossip 
‘Zaaoests that with these developments, Italy 
ar es ally to Greece. Of politics 


the Internationa 


feeling between Jugosla 


aa “The Balkan States 
Mr. Max Fischer takes a 

of the situations of the Bs 
in the. near future, 
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olitical changes of considerable importance. 
‘A keen-eyed | political observer of South-eastern 
Europe will, in the mean time, find a delicacy 
to appease his intellectual . appetite in Mr. 
Fischer’s article, published in The Commonweal, 
a portion of which is quoted below : 


The Macedonian question has been the lever 
used by interested parties in trying to undermine 
the preponderance of Belgrade influence in the 
Balkans. A glance at the map will show how 
difficult it would be to defend the territory involved, 
lying as it does like a narrow wedge between an 
Albania controlled by Italy and a Bulgaria strategically 
dominating it, if the greater part of the Macedonian 
people really detested Belgrade and loved Sofia. 


Today the chief political difficulties of Jugoslavia 
grow out of conditions in the Slovene and Croatian 
districts of the country. The political evolution of 
the Jugoslavian nation was for a long time a matter 
of the mind, even as was the German effort toward 
unity or the Italian Risorgimento. But when the 
time came to proceed from the realm of idealistic 
vision to that of plain, ordinary Realpolitik, there 
presented themselves a row of problems growing out 
of regional differences still sharper and more complex 
ean those pa sundered the various provinces of 
Germany an Italy Granted that the Slavs who 
joined hands to create a new state were a single 
people, there was nevertheless an important difference 
between those sections of the population which had 
for centuries enjoyed self-rule and those which had 
lived either under the yoke of the Turks or insid i 
modern culture nation such as NOEF wie 
The resultant situation showered the sien y tof 
Belgrade with tasks the difficulty of Shi RaT S 
peen euficently appreciated by the ord ane 

e one example: as a result of the vari i 
and political influences unde hic arious cultural 
lived, ‘there exi i n iaa ie pease heel 
Minister Ea eee al CCA 
different codes of law, ey T fewer Gn der 
district. Since standardizatio 1 vae ih agar 
ade rodet the ae roa results in an 
formetvn Geioneing o ER been that regions 
e neon oted ney move profited, while 
suffered. The older generation i A insane eve 

in Croatia or Slovenia 


Nurses its resentment of what i 
of the “barbarian East”. eel eee nium 


large part of the 
nderstand the fact 
On, the tasks and 
rE uiessconcern of all. 
e s which t 
euuficance for the regions ones 
a > eadertship. Some are not 
ing of the nation as now defined 
n of all Slavs in the Balkans 


is present in influenti 
roon of this S 
would mitigate t of 
i a mlg he dangers 6 
region from 
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ambitions. The Macedonian 


Ta n paiia settled Haen In 
o elong to 3 co 

He a adi Urs | 

political observer must an distant fuas fi of tl 

tomorrow as carefully as he IE prol Mr. K 
sery 


storms of today. es: the win 


Don’ 
agit io shm t trust the honest 
e are inclined to believe that s 

modes of conduct sanction het Elving ell 
religious or scientific R Whether it be mage sere 
it is the consequence of ae them fot, pete o i 
important than the Shanto em taan engi. 
give them proper moral Sihon Weg Fea joined | 
extracts, from the pen of Mr the folida o draft. 
published in The Modern T Swan Hing exe contint 
interesting to our readers : ma =) S 

What is right? Itis m ʻi eok on 
and it is no wonder that O on, of 
phantom morality and set up: symbols to naga À 
righteousness of -their intents and motives payor 
indication given, that Sabbath: decorum obser ent has 
bother also to do what is right. Man hates sy of our À 
responsibility anyway. He is always look kowa to th 
ulterior sanctions, exterior to himself, to dd 
his conduct; he is always fashioning sy 
indicate to others that what he doesis rig 
thus saves time, thought, and uncertainty. 
erects any method or form into: an indepen ent W 
and the concept or mental picture of right beig 
begins vicariously to do the work of real b 
ordinary life. a 

It is forbidden for Mohammedans to drink int 
ing liquors. It is therefore neither 
them to do so. But Persian 
which is ferociously aut 
in tea cups. It thus becomes Co ite a reni 
drink and the gesture preserve 


Other Mohammedans heat wine eve Proposals 
not enough to drive off any of the tee has ha 
after imbibe it freely on the assu of all 
thus become another substan i Safeguay 


decorum is again preserved: 
the coca weenie the East Indies, so thal 
may be debauched with cocaine foigh an 
revenue coffers, but they ca | values 
hedge and thus preserve the oral y ae 

In a certain primitive commun 


added his stone to 4 pile oi 3 
local big-shot spirit, - took O! ‘ Ment 
mumbled a few incoherent u em th 
ate the hind leg of a porcupine Con 
his totem animal, and then Mihe 5 no mi 
wife's teeth out one OT ha d ae 
surplus child the ta HY nifest atts 


and then ate it a his 
forth hea 
i rsion 


Mus 
aE : 
think that this S and’ 
person, But he was fi Y te t facta” 


ence of Peace 

esent political situation in 
Coleman has chalked out a 
activities in The Inquirer, 
l may be adopted 


In Def 

Dr 
„ç of the P 
w Frank 
eo peace 
duced below anc 
ions“ 
that make the present 
<0 SË nne Disarmament Conference to 
f Saad the resultant threat of the British 
agreement the Air Force, with also 
a large increase in 


pnr i vexpressing 
Pe its work with a view to arriving 
vel Convention”. Further, that resolution 
as the Air Committee of the Conference to 
an on the prohibition of air bombardment, 
tion of civil aviation and the limitation of 
aircraft, Wnat has happened since June 11 to 
His work unnecessary ? The fact - is that our 
athas gone over to the militarists. The 
yof our Ministers is exposed. Our duty is to 
town to the public what has actually happened. 
the proposals of Russia, Germany, America, 
anand even France with our own Govern- 
nd with regard to the use of bombing planes 
ig districts, 
league of Nations Union Council at its recent 
d with enthusiasm a resolution, parts of 
a Alter deploring the declaration of the 
ir it recalls 
aes repeated declarations that Air Forces 
“hy in R protection from air bombardment 
dio the ue from the power to bombard 
demands tne of foreign countries. It also 
bina renew ae the Government, before they 
Hold to ie Armament Competition of the 
Proposals of as 1914 should put forward 
iee has had unde ind, which the Disarmament 
qf all Natio a consideration : for the total 
t Safeguards “ova, Air Forces, combined with 
Yal o uE the use of civil aircraft 
Power «and pledges’ to resist by all 
i Proposa °  POlicy of A 
bd the r als have bein made a 
epres A o the 
Noel DA of Great Britain.“ 
à in moving this resolution 


Con- 


it was true in 1033 that if 


reseed in a wek 
J iggest task an 
atever kind will be unworthy 

not take his full share 
means to prevent this 
more disastrous race in 


t 
side XDOse ant . $ 
r here Sue, ithe iniquitous arms. traffic. 
and va those wre to remind the com- 


who are makiag a profit 
The Prime Minister wants 
Provide them. but let 
manufacture is the only 


we. need international 


thi Pri 
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o 
ie in Mbhasise ( ey 
amen.) OUr bitter opposition to 
3 (li) the abolition of all 
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national air forces and the internationalisation or 
international contro! of civil aviation: (iii) the elimina- 
tion of private profit in the manufacture and sale of 
armaments and all manufacture of armaments to be 
brought under international control. 


Pottery Industry 


Mrs. R. Copeland, M. P., in the course of a 
lecture on the romantic art of pottery, has traced 
back its history down to the pre-historic ages, 
when such works were created and remnants 
of which can be still visible. We quote below the 
introductory portion of her speech from the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts : 


In the old days the potter could only work with 
the clay found near at hand, but in : these days of 
international commerce and quick transit, the finer 
plastic white burning clays from Southern Europe and 
the French and Northern coast 
and China clay from Cornwall ; can easily be conveyed 
to any country in the world, so that the potter need 
no longer rely solely on the particular clay or marl 
found in his own district, 


| 


There is, however, one thing which cannot be 
dispensed with even by modern civilization, and that 
is the potters wheel, which, from time immemorial 


has been used by all makers of pottery...... 

| will now show you the picture ofa master 
potter or “thrower” in India sitting simply on the 
ground and using a potter's wheel. His large stock 
of pots is explained by the fact that an eclipse of the 
moon was due at the time the photograph was taken, 
and, according to Hindoo custom, all household 4 
utensils must be broken at that time and new ones p 
bought the following day—a custom | would like to 
recommend to my listeners to-night, so that the 
pottery trade in this country might be placed ina 
more affluent position ! pa = 

Next | will show you the “potter” of to-day— the 
same wheel. only instead of its being spun, round _ by. 
hand or foot, an electric belt does the spinning, thus. 
allowing the thrower as much comfort as possible, i 
as well as absolute freedom of hand to concentrate — 

his work. “ nears 
Si Doubtless the early potters quickly discovered that, 
different clays did not fire the same colour, and so 
colour decorations first arose by a rude daubing of a — 


i buf clay on one of a duller hue. For, 
brisat Slee lt a known civilizations such as 
Etruscan and Greek evolved 


of glowing colours and glazes fired on 
nee of which examples are to be found in all 
museums. We all have admired the lovely Egyptian 


pottery, 


blue-glazed f Cyprus, the black and red vas 


spread them over Europe, sc 
Britain she brought with her 
from the Rhine, 


in the local clays, on 
at Golchester, 
and other parts of England. 

“The: Roman Empire pass 
Byzzantines and later on Mo: 
‘craft going. ote 


4 


— — 
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East—from China—that the There is little doubt that in ee a 


It was from. the Far has yet produced were to will seek to extend her trade and a : 


$ world - : 
a the oe of making that, marvellous concessions, both by tariff agreements A well i 
B ocela which became the wonder of participation in Philippine entèrpris Y act Pz 
translucent p did all these potters foundation a superstructure of japane Uon ih 
r 


o zealously, too, : É -Pon i 
mewo a Weert Geeret that it was a century be raised, of the same kind which ie e interest y 


; st in Kori : an created | y ote 

x i e, were able to begin to herself, first in Koria, and then in “Created i e 

later before we, a TEE process the moment will arise whea chiria In. tke | Oke 

find out how it w ; ; will confiict: with Filipino domestic pt? interegg | #8 oad ve 

A z3 Japanese will then claim that their iene 1 and thal Mae th 
j pest imperilled by political interference or by tee a B by | 
j Philippine Independence of os Filipino goy mmen to. protect: legimate fe “ifeations \ 
í An observer, with a keen eye on the present eed : dpe tS these Pham H be sedulous pal Goe 
y political situation in British India can not oor Shalli witnessiea adevelonement set i po i 
; the much commented topic of the Independence of which has transformed the Three Eastern Provinces fale must hav 


A Filipino with which we have a great deal Manchukuo. At what stage, if at all, will the Unigyes bea "ei 
of political affinity. The islands are the centre of the States act ? If she does act, -will she be pr 
disturbed scene in the affairs of the Pacific 
j regions and the Far East. Sir F rederick Whyte does not 
i raises this controverrial issue in the Pacific Affairs : economic: and. political ora oa aan 
“Philippine independence is capable of many case it matters little whether Japan annexes the Ii 
interpretations ; and to the eye of the observer and outright or not. 
still more to the watchful eye of the observer and This appears today to be the almost ine 
and still more to the watchtul eye of Japan, the recent consequence of present trend of affairs, While th elsoul of In 
negotiations in Washington look like an American events are in progress other nations will be boun 
withdrawal from the Far East... Whether the withdrawal take note of their significance. England will val 
be partial or total, a distinctly new situation is Holland will grow nervous, Australia will re-atm ag 
being created. During the ensuing period of uncertainty New Zealand will use all her influence to pesus": $ 
it is worth while to consider all that is involved, Great Britain to take more an active share in Padiyommnal aw 
so that we may realize in time whither the Far East oeairg : ; E 
may be led by the decisions about. to be taken in At some point the British Government must PA 
Washington. The Philippine Islands are no more. an decide how r meet the new ‘situation. Will F 
isolated problem to be solved by an unnatural alliance betrenpted to intervene in order to protect he can | 
between American altruism and certain interested lobbies interests 2. Will she fight Japan of ome ns a 
a new Anglo-Japanese alliance ng 


' i 1 ight apnea? British 2 
a chose jugee merely because the Japanese Army has al of the alliance mig i 
put K ang Te on a new throne. x of thee Ue aN to bethe last cee 
There are two aspects of the American people who. evils’ involved. If-England: were co ae 
i 


the Islands by so Ly i alliance as an assu glo: : h 

i y some form of self-government, either consequences would be ee the Do ters durfir 
would undoubtedly sutte at the Co 
wealth: Re 
closer and it is 


in the design. h Engle Brit 


; but our interest } nye 
el t to ‘offer security tO id b 
s is only relevant =< i but the price We 
upon the position of the pela SN 
of Far Eastern affairs. 


porary American . England alike, and the Powels 


limited or complete, conclusion that the Western ird that 


‘regi creating a partial vacuum } na" vice in Asaa 
t ties in y 
wi re surrounds the vacuum terre pon gregh 2728 

5 i oes it. It is obvious that ; a tt = 

tittle chan ER h: e 
of the integrity | nas Proposed India? h 
t of this ai “T have always depe z 

‘indepen;  aivide the world into mi 

he world mas “o the Whi 


those who oppose t 
words M) 
speech on the EE 
4 J} shades 


that my proposals will not 

ell A Indian public opinion. | 
at, but what proposals do ? 
a does not. (Read Record 
; nendments set onf eee were fe 
f the an White aper safeguards 

| ig into the 


10st hav2 not time to enter intori 
disappe $ is a statement | have prepared giving 
but he for what I say. 


ar and Verse pr aper in its present form is 
Aa, if me PU should „we not introduce 
vated hich would make it possible to set-up 
pifcations ent ? Why should we- not say that 
ghle Governm ssible for us to leave the country 
: necessary for us to remain 
real share in the -Government ? It 


í k fel it is impo: 


, an 
sto rally to 
js the case in 


present situation in : the great 
ndency? There is no money to finance the 
e Paper ; practically every section of the ‘political 
d rejects it, there are bitter protests against the 
amal award ; the British trader in India is- called 
ñen the British Indian Government an alien 


tek to its fortunes, let us go. But if you feel, 
y ai Bri and Mr. Sastri feels, that the presence of 
might a itish Army is still essential, then setup a 


east of O24 


Uostity 
to renew d i 


Te under which we can 
i, 


remain in safety and 
pot be supposed: that I do not fully 
© excellent work done by many. Indian 
ne past few years. But’ conditions 
onstitution envisaged in the White Paper 
more difficult than conditions in the 
duty of all: lovers of India to do 
S ran can to help ‘them în their difficult 
e fut only old < Anglo-Indians who are 

e VI ‘You cannot avoid the reforms 
Meitis” nen hat you may try to avoid measles 
tms ai Sit NUN. Sirkar. “We have asked 
We Stryj n: We are going ‘to have them, but 
ve them or succumb to them remains 
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to be seen. | may not -live to see their burial, but 
I shall not be surprised if | see that undertakers are- 
given notice to get ready.” 


Child Labour in India 


In 1930 and 1931 Dr. Rajani Kanta Das of 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, contri-. 
buted articles on labour legislation in India and 
woman labour in India to thé International’ 
Labour Review. His study on the question of 
child Jabour in India was published in the same 
Review in December, 1933 and January, 1934.. 
In it: 


l 
i 
. 
, 


“He shows that in India. as in all predominantly- 
agricultural and relatively little industrialised countries, 
the labour of children is an important factor in 
production ; indeed, owing to the shortness of adult 
life as compared with Western countries, as well as- 
the absence of compulsory education and the earlier 
age at which children begin to work, the burden of 
producing the national wealth falls heavily on the 
younger generation. - Nevertheless, the adoption = of 
protective legislation and the increase of industrial 
efficiency have greatly reduced the amount of child 
labour in organised industries. - The vast mass of 
working children are engaged in assisting their 
families in agriculture, whichis followed in order- 
of importance as regards the employment of children: 
by the traditional handicrafts and those numerous. — 
small undertakings that are not at present covered — 
by the Factories Acts. The widening of the scope ofi 
the Indian Factories Act is ‘now under consideration: 
by the Government and Legislature ‘of India and- this 
is without. doubt the most urgent immediate task for 
the ‘protection of Jadian childhood. But both the 
problem of restricting the employment „of young 
children and that ofthe more efficient utilisati 
juvenile [abour call for the extension of compuls op 
primary education and, the development ‘of pce al 
training. It is only by ‘progress’ in theseai n 
that the wider problemstof the employ ea 
in India can, be met. “Meanwhile muci an 
done for the restriction ‘and proteetion ee aM 
in factories, mines, and plani oe ae ae 
child “labour in these industries in the Briti ath 
of India, the systems of regulation, ee s 
immediate problems both in these mamin and 
which are still unregulated are’ the main subjec 
this article” [of Dr. Rajani Kanta Das]. ; 


<< 
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one 
i ac 
aa 
t 
i 
he 
f wil 
i ake thei! 
sfl an 
The Motive Spring of Caste this view of it, the scope of the mana philos À sas one | 
g hese sees hg Bramka ae ranges from the primite to 1 aly peoi 
i ries he been put forwarc im sense of the presence of super ns J ase ¢ 
pesos deok ee in India. A probable different beings and objects up to the sublines oat in ite C 
; explain the one g found in the primitive phy which regards the world as a manic eee iso clin 
į explanation 1s Pant Bahadur Sarat Chandra Divine Power and each man as a spark or ae of dines ha 
mana-philosophy. ai < various theories on ofthat Power, capable of becoming devine by Ha 7 aovtality 
ie Roy of Ranchi discusses | renons ae athe Divine within him through gradual spiritual uafal paties i 
£ caste in his Man in India and comes ment, or, in terms of the mana concept, by galal. opectan 
following conclusions : acquisition of higher and still higher mana. j Bane 
Dr. Hutton and some other writers, however, see a Ts 18,1 
the motive-spring of caste in a primitive mana- 4 Tie numb 
‘philosophy. Taking Handy’s definition of the, consens Women and Labour pe 
a edi 2 altin Beietaton See ee Me rer and It is a good sign that Indian women av |i 
Ba ecene alls. otter beings and nature,” it cannot be engaging themselves to the study of labour | preted 
-said that this sense of supernatural presence in the conditions in the country. The Social Servia dstors a 
universe is the monopoly of primitive man. alone n i Quarterly writes editorially : i zien 
fact if the concept of mana, or, as it has been calle : to. YOn rity. 
by some writers, ‘power-life-will’, is understood in a few Seas develope feet journali In | antage 
Me Atharva Vedicisense of bcamfia or divine power, and labour deserve’ special am Y in India formed | 8 homes 
it may be said to constitute the basis of all religion 1930, the National Cone k : AAO collect | bit the ef 
and of such social and political systems as have any ê Standing Sectional Commi ily to conditions of women | peat mi 
religious associations or flavour in them, including the information pertaining pees A in addition, ths | kety ha 
Varna system of the Hindus. and children workers in In ia. anch institutions t | aisenere 
According to Hindu ideas the more of sattva guna Committee requested all the Br order to get imo | centres 
‘or ‘goodness’ a person has evolved, the clearer is the form local Labour Committees meeting to industial a manag 
manifestation of bramfa or the divine within fim, touch with the local anes ee Presidency Wome | priser 
-and the worthier is he to be called a true Brafman, Workers. This is how the Bombay came into existent | areal n 
in the man in whom rajas or passionate activity Council Labour Sub Commi an Toth, 1933, unde rt ba 
predominates the Brafima within is partially veiled meeting for the first time ony h 3 er ba 
sso that he becomes a Ksfatriga; the man in whom the convenership of Mis. ae but 
famas or darkness more completely veils the bramfa ference on Labour was Sugas the time, it wi | 
-or good mana, is called a S udra, unsettled condition in the coy Sa Provincial one) | Gr 
Thus, the progressive manifestation of mana or Proposed to make this Con aed to take it 0% | 
bramfa in any person depends on the degree of and the Bombay Sub-Committe ittee from | Much 
development of the sativa guna in him. Association The entire attention of the Commi natal We | 2 it h 
with persons having saffva guna helps the promo- ton was centred, on preparatom pabour whit | lovin 
tion of that guna in the person; and intimate asso- Provincial Women’s Conference, Sibay, on the | Reier 5 
‘ciation with persons of lower gunas may impaira held at the Wilson College, BO i w 


person's saftva gunas. Similarly difer ts o September, 1933, under the y 
life, even in food and drink, fener coe ame the Vidyagauri Nilkanth of At out or her 
-different gunas and thus help or hinder as the case Practical social. work, and wel [fare Ol. 
may be, the development of the spiritual nature of in the economic and social We n grOUP ig 
mar: classes. At an informal ane of which t 
inner man by 5 important suggestions WE ice. 
amic cultural eee to be deserving of special We 
and ethnic history of study circle in order to stl Saale problem: 
originally inspired the take part in the serious la a al 
nodern caste-system with its two by the Government, employe” 
thousand or more rigid divisions and a larger number (2, To persuade the employer 
of sub-divisions (sub-castes) and its legion of intricate Women in place of the Naikins i p 
taboos and perversities would appear to b He salaries, after a few months nee in east 
degenerate foster-child which has long outlived nE order to create better atmosP” Naikin? ary. 
- tsefulness. The fact that not many Brahmans Tow ie departments and to get tid © 
days act up to the old Varna ideal does not, how, jer, which the poor women 
affect the question of caste origins. x evet subjected. A Labour Study é 
_____ This view of brafma-mana would appear to bring of Miss Hawkins has been forme 
iporene connected system most, if not all, belieifs S to various chawks in the © 
a religious, quasi-religious, magical, and ‘superstitious’ conditions at tirs ; 
mature, both of civilized and uncivilized humanity. In ee s 
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bay Infant Welfare Society 
m 


Bo : j 
X > towns of India should emulate 
vong He Bomber Infant Welfare 


pber PSE of the | ne 
tivities nmarized in the same paper: 
as SU 


q 3 the Bombay Presidency Infant 
he Committ pala: report for 1933 state that 
refare soday at their disposal they had tried to 
‘th p anieh and child welfare organization as 
rake their martviceable as possible. Ante-natal work 
tl and h of their activities of which they were 
as 0 hei wholetime lady doctors conducted 


aly Mi at the centres of which they were in 


mans se ¢ í eek was set apart for 
wers in ne One ee i Deo seven ean These 
ee per te not only considerably checked maternal 
age dis but had enabled mothers to give birth to 
ealiing | {ct in healthy condition. The number of new 
moli ei mothers admitted in 1933 was 4,80°, as 
gradual vans 4,232 in the previous year, while the total 
erdance of expectant mothers at ante-natal clinics 
e 19,17, as against 16,159 in the previous year. 
| fe number of new expectant mothers visited at their 
tomes was 7,997, as against 7,312 in the previous 
ya, while the number of revisits paid to all expectant 
n ae} cothers was 44,412, The number of maternity cases 
labour J gieted to hospitals through the efforts of their 
Servi | dxtors and nurses had risen from 2,271 in 1931 and 
‘1 348 in 1932 to 4,265 in 1933. The ante-natal and 
women | @lemity fizures showed that the mothers were taking 
nal, In | antage of the up-to-date amenities of the hospitals 
‘formed | homes in the city to an increasing degree, and 
collect | at the efforts of the Society’s doctors and ‘nurses to 
women ee mothers in the directions hed borne fruit. The 
yny this | aa had co-ordinated the ante-natal clinic with the 
tions to i cieteal clinic. Mothers also took advantage of 
get NT centres for instruction and advice on child hygiene 
ndustial į d gement, and for early detection and treatment 
fomens f jpo ailments. The total attendance of babies for 
xstent I rand medicine was 354,306, while the total number 
4, unde J ew babies admitted was 6,110. Th dail 
jja Cow 1| “ber bathed h , 110. e average daily 
HG the | at the centres was 381. ; 
it wa — 
jal ont: c 
+t ovele arey— : £ $ 
A Mh Y—the Giver of the Bible to India 
Ba | ye, C8 is bei ~ yE : 
er | i it being AE written of William Carey this 
sth ol S ing from 2 centenary of his death. The 
of La TOW ng g <, National Christian: Council 
e 3 ubt prove interesting : 
sed ig 


me man who has found his work,’ says 
5. ¢seek_ no other blessedness.’ What 
or Carey, we know. When Dr. 
Janu Bengal, met the committee for 
CR Bae 1793, he read a letter from 
Will pog for preachers to be sent, 
°rward translations.’ That was 
of | had cultivated a natural aptitude 
tead Suages. He could eat them 
a Here, therefore, was sone 
Immediately volunteered, an 
ny Out with TO A 
“a ion, he met a young printer 
intone him of his intention to 
e years sali, bade him be ready 
aber, T0 come and print it. Ward 
ang ati, and went up to Carey's indigo 


‘le 


3 aS also a Jarge part of the 


DigitiddW b) hADS adele Buh AHA dh kana eGangotri 


on, Wtitten found fie News Testament . 
Ma he strange Bengali script, 
Send Se Bee ee the “to your prese 
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Old. The mere physical achievement is amazing when: 
one knows that it was all done in the afternoons. 
and by candle light in the evenings. There was a 
press bought from Calcutta also ready, waiting to be- 
used. But the Danish governor had offered a sanctu-- 
ary for the msssion settlement at Serampore, and Carey 
now joined the new recruits there. In a little while 
they were planning ‘within fifteen years’ to translate- 
the Bible into all the languages of Hindustan, and the- 
task was practically accomplished. 


Indians in South Africa 


As a member of the Paddison Committee. 
Sir Deya Prasad Sarvadhikary had opportunities to 
get first-hand knowledge about the conditions of 
Indian settlers in South Africa. So what he 
says on the subject deserves careful consideration. 
He writes in Prabuddha Bharata : 


The attitude of the authorities is not firm and 
determined in the interest of the Indian Settlers. 
Including the colonial-born, they did not exceed a. 
lakh and sixty thousand when I was there in 1925-26, 


Births are slow, deaths are rapid. No outside 
accession is allowed and rapid repatriation and: 
expatriation are the order of the day. Successive 


High Commissioners are frankly out to help in this and 
even some from Indian Settlers favoured the bodily 
transplantment of the remnant to some bleak inhospi- 
table and unfamiliar island in the Pacific or the Atlantic. 
The average Indian settler, particularly the colonial; 
born, who have built up the prosperity of South. 
Africa, naturally cling to what they have won and 
earned. They and their forbears have given the lie to. 
the defamation that the stay-at-home Indian: will not 
take timely to colonization. Those who have colonized 
in Malaya, Singapore, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the- 
smaller islands of the Pacific archipelago: had not. 
given such lie with insistent consistency that is proving 
amusing to those who research about Greater anc 
Further India in ancient and mid-ancient times. The recent — 
investigations of Harvard Professors have brought out a 
chapter of Indian culture in the Philippines. : 

The plight of these people is that of the D 
Clay —as a Bengali adage is —carried ón the -h d 
kneeded with the feet. Bharat is. any! 
Prabuddha in regard to the Indian Colonial q 
| made a strong appeal for inclusion of s 
provisions for prytection of Indian interest < ' 
and our colonizing rights in the new constitution. 
This would be the first step of protection. 
not only of Indian interest but of Indian presti 
always a first lank in the nation-building. platform. 


The Art of Letter-writing 
Letter-writing is an art, and Prof. B. 
M. A, writes in The Indian Review :. 


And what are letters without perso 
In the words of Herbert Paul : “They are 


i m ‘ 
u, | seem: e transport 


a | et L A SI 
Vaere i a ut of.the window like 
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bird, dash into a south-western current of ait, skim 
over the cool waters, hurry over the basking lands, 
fling like a swallow 


_ rise like a lark over the mountains, 


into the vallies skim again, pant 10 
how d’ you do ? 


for breath, there's 


Leghorn—eccomi ! 
And who can improve on the receipe of that 
delectable English essayist, Alpha of the Plough ? 
Here is his advice.” 
“You must be personal, not abstract. You must 
not say : ‘This is too small a thing to put down.’ 
‘This is iust the sort of small thing 


You must say : 
ni we talk about at home. 
see me as it were, they 
knew what | m atout.” 


If I tell them this, they will 
“| hear my voice, they ‘Il 


Islam’s Contribution to Science 
and. Civilization 
The Hindu- 


-Maulavi Abdul Karim writes in 
slan Review : 

Canon Taylor, after a careful study of the history 
of Islam, came to the conclusion that “lslam has done 
-more for civilization than Christianity.” If Europe’s 
‘indebtedness to Islam for the extraordinary progress 
it has latterly made in science and civilization were 
-adequately known, it would, have astounded the 
modern civilized world. “During the darkest period 
-of European history,” writes Bosworth Smith, “Arabs 
' for five hundred years held up the torch of learning 
to humanity.” Arthur Leonard. has truly said, “Islam 
in fact, has done a work. She has left a ‘mark oni 
: the pages of human history which is so indelible that 
vit can never be effaced.. that only when the world 
-grows wiser will be acknowledged in full” That “th 
- early Muslims made an ineffaceable impression on ie 
t cultural development of the world cannot but be 
= admitted by every unprejudiced and fair-minded c itic 
of Islamic history, It is a religious prejudice and ae 

‘Oveiweening sense of racial superiority that have t ad 
en he yay : of schnowiledgement and rea AUY 
Wes e glorious achi E 
Draper is perfectly justified in a ae rat : 
manner in which the literature of Europe has ei 

i put out of sight our scientific obligati Huis 
Jahommedans. Surely they cannot b PA aao 
idden: Injustice founded on religion peruse: 'Snger 
Penal omei cannot be Bete ieted a Ba anel 
Before the advent i henas 
a CPR OR AAA heen, the “cultivation of 


__ Is Meat a Dietetic Necessity ? 


an and Herald of Health: 
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arl ,W i 
arles H. Wolohon, M.D; writes in The Oriental 


` many other Kakawins; w 
“even approximaiely, We 
“account of some of them : 


“followed by that of Nahusa 
of Indra d 


= by means of wh 
3, Vi av 


proportion to the amount of 
m 


the climate. The protein is Uscular of E 

the, J requirement remains Suit epair 0 

individual of a given ES. nti 
2 


or sawing wood. The average 


gram (1-30 oz.) per kilo ot 
at et kilograr i 
weight. Thus, an individual j f Ky 
require 75 grams, or 6 

ration. sae 


For decades flesh f 

¢ 5 Oods | 
mysterious attributes as to aes r 
qualities, which science cannot gth a 
one kind of protein food. 
nothing other built of ; 


e animal 

TEA y meats are j 

hand or animalized grains, with nothing dean 
esirable fru 


added, and much that is 

led, a } t unwholesome { i 

wastes contained in the carcasses. Ti ae ty 

protein foods a little further, we find that Tesh i 
004 


as well as nuts, milk, and d 
aie > 7 chees i 
See In the molecule there jeden fees Í ‘ie 
acids, and it is the work of digesti =) amind Hey of Uday 
gestion to break domes of ti 


bsravati, pr 


differ from other acids in that they contain nitrogen xo the K 


it is this that makes them capable of being used ii 
the repair of our tissue proteins, the basis of whid 
too, îs nitrogen. There are fifteen» to eighteen differt 
kinds of amino acids, amọng: which some are wej 
important. For instance, one, called tryptophane, 8) T his oss 
necessary to life, and lysine required for growth I 7 DCE 
say these amino acids are essential ; but it does may.” Cale 
necessarily follow that one requires a flesh dielaty W 
obtain them, for nuts, milk, cheese, ot egg may A ii must b 
substituted. for flesh, and all the necessary anrai d| 


Inter-tribs 


f ai at soci 
obtained. | In fact Dr. Sherman of Columbia Univer! i are 
in his book, “Food Products,” page 400, saysi S are p 

of meats as "a i ot 


might be more logical to spea ie 

substitutes’ rathes than nuts ‘as. meat substitutes: i 
It follows therefore that “meat 1S noniam 

necessity. - 


Indo-Javanese Literature 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar in an important Pir 


z . = en 
Indian Cuiture traces the relation ben wil 
Indian and Javanese i 


literatures: 
part Scena: ail afenn e 


| works we have 
They are 2 
and theit subie r 


addition 


hich however? 
g i 


t 7. 


AO ea m Sf Vritra’s C2 
í. Indrabijaya-—story “who. 


‘for a short. perio 
arthayajna— ; 


2. 


by amrita or nectar, the gods who 
fe, 


fight. describes the churning of 
ayar lt eans of Mandara mountain. 
Me describes, after the story 
how Kalayavana invaded 
the death of Kamsa, and was 
to aveng ashes by Mucukunda, with whom 
iy reduced fad taken shelter. It also describes 
red away Subhadra when the Anaiak 
y Arjuna aU celebrating a feast on Relves a. ; 
"y Vis r a—lts theme is the i e et of 
eti J ape by Parasurama, son of Jamadagani 
Of Tessa 


i ae pi enka., Vijaya.—lt describes- the fight between 
desta y Pai pasunda over Tilottoma. oe 

paa S avijaya—lt is based on an episode from 
| h the death of Irava, son of 
d of Nila. 


hter-tribal Absorption—a Phenomenon of 


of wei, 
Hindu Society 


n. differs 


| Dhisessay on “Caste as a Social Phenomenon” 
maf lle Cakulta Review Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose 


fom the earliest times onward. Proofs of 

cking in ancient records, while, at the 
he process can be seen in operation in 
sent day ying regions of Hindu’ culture up to 


è Magian cult of the sun- 
om Persia into 


god Mithra was intro- 
into India sometime about the 
es, the b hristian era. Although they were 
hmins, jt S of the Mithra cult were regarded 


it fiom Saka dane stated 
l 


El m modern times, we may 
as certain Mundas of Chotanagpur, 

Y been incorporated into Hindu 
B M, option ot certain religious 
ine tundas have given up eating 
on cating liquors. They put on 
z Dons month in the year while 

arab in honour of the Hindu 


Within enis Way, been incorporating 
ent ts fold from the most ancient 

y > he theory of four varnas 
dc these tribes in the 
Occupation ce with. the nature of their 
“Makers, 3S determined by the 
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Income and Expenditure of Universities in 
England and Wales 
The Government of Bengal contribute about 
14 per cent only of the total income of the 
Caleutta University at the present moment. In 
the light of this, the following facts about the 
income and expenditure of Universities in England 


and Wales given by Mr. J. M. Datta in Teachers? 
Journal will be of much interest, 


There are. 19 Universities and university colleges in 
England and Wales. An analysis of their sources of 
income and the heads of expenditure would be useful 
to us in Bengal, in view of the niggardly attitude of 


the Ministry of Education towards the Calcutta 
University. 


Sources of Income Total of the 
19 Universities 
Endowments £648,084 
12 p.c: 
Donations & Subscriptions £116,541 
: X3 p.c. 
Grants from Local authorities £554,781 
i 110 p.c, 
Parliamentary Grants £1,743,242 
348 p.c. 
Tuition fees £1,179,853 . 
k 23°5 p.c. 
Examinations, Gradution, £374,637 
Matriculation, Registration fees 7°4 p.c. 
Other income $ £391,635 
‘ 78 p.c, 
Total £5,008,773 
Heads of Expenditure Total of the 


Expenditure in — 
19 Universities 
Administration £430,190 
8:0 p.c. 


Salaries of Teaching Staff, Super- 


annuation & other Expenditure £3,111,437 
i 63°2 p.c. 
Maintenance of Premises £528,439. 


Fellowships, Scholarships etc. 


Total — : 
The figures are for the year 1931-32. 


t is an excluded area in Orissa. Deputy — 
ATR are all in all in these areas, an 2 
this has been recently more than proved by an 
executive fiat by prohibiting a house-owner fror 
quartering Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. A. V. T 
writes in The Ashram Review (formerly C 
Review): 


a 
5 


a 
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Majesty by an Order in Council 
Anguls than at present. At 
excluded from the operations of 


rdinary constitutions. Further under sec. 108 the 
nee vill be empow ered, at his discretion, to 
make regulations for peace and good government of 
any excluded area and will be competent by any 
regulation so made, to repeal or amend any act of 
the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature 
which will be applicable to the area in question. Thus 
the Governor can supersede any Act of the Legislature 
A at his sweet will without assigning any reason or 
i without allowing any question in Council to be asked. 
In other words he can arrogate to himself the powers 
i not vested even in His Majesty in Council and may 
act as a most irresponsible potentate. 
Sec. 109 of the proposals is even still more 
dangerous. It contains a provision prohibiting the 
discussion in the provincial legislature of, or the asking 
of questions on, any matter arising out of the adminis- 
tration of an excluded area. Thus if a crowd is fired 
upon by the police in any part of Angul, or if any 
massacre, like the Jallianwalla Bagh, takes place in 
Angul, say, in the year 1950, even the asking of 
questions about the event will be prohibited in the 
Orissa Council or the All-India Assembly. In short; 
the whole chapter in the White Paper on Excluded 
Areas consisting of four clauses from 106 to 109 is 
pregnant with forebodings for the aboriginal tribes of 
India, who number as many as 25 million people, and 
who inhabit such wholly or partially excluded areas. 
The Santhals of Chhota Nagpur, the Gonds of the 
Central Provinces and the various tribes of the hills 
bordering the Brahmaputra Valley are probably for ever 
to be kept in non-regulated areas under the direct 
administration of the Governors; and to be kept 
absolutely unaffected by a democratic constitution. 


the discretion of his 
to create many more 
present Angul is fully 


Ideals that Girls Should Follow 


The Poet Rabindranath Tagore deliver 
address to the girl students in which he ace 
the ideals that they should follow. We make the 
following extracts from it published in Ti j 
Bharati News : coh 


It is needless to say that i 
i S our girls sh 
pefea manners in their behaviour tous rue ne 
and in their dealings with outsiders. It is ugly to te 


unmannerly and arti i 
npardonabie: particularly tor women it is 


loderation in behaviour 


t în social co icati 
; our, ir mmunicai 
Pressions of emotion, js an essential ta 


‘ 

manners, 
mann poe We should remember that boisterous- 
Soe e mistaken for exuberance of 
ners should be an outcome of 


willingly respecting 


Way to lool 


objectionable to be noisy lt is positively 


someone is studying to n ‘he, neighbourhood when 
to bed when it is due tiie oes gne who wants to 


to enter somebody 
things, 


oom without Permission 
) looki 
ing away books or anicles of we papers OF 


and 


Cleanliness orderliness 
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should. never! te 
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neglected. There are some wh 
in displaying slovenliness as aki 
indulgence in luxury. But well-dress P Otest ; 
foppishness do not belong ressed tidin 33 
Attractiveness in one’s dress m to the : 
of esthetic sense and go hee sho 
beautiful spirit of simplicity, andin 
be for ostentation but for takin t ne 
respect for others. If we aren rouble to 
when meeting people, car 
not care for them. 


An Ideal Mother 


The following occurs in 
India, Burma and Ceylon : 


There will be sympathy for M i 
from his friends in all parts of the wal oo vani Tso 
i i leadership 


cal 
idle of 


The Young Mey if] Fe, lik 
Dosie! edu 


he has sustained in the death i 
12th. The news is conveyed oa eames on Jay Peat mas 
in a letter written from the Y. M. C. eu Pride aie were 
Centre at Indukurpet : “To-day there has. pas Bans 
away a Christian woman who is no less than. oe an, The f 
mother. Next to GodI owe her E ia Fel in 
makes life worth living. |I am not sad, for dy ba orale 
gone home to be with our Heavenly Father and ow industry y 
Lord Jesus Christ. Through her 1 have learned the jz would 1 
blessedness of poverty, and therefore | am in te yavould b 
service of the poor,” Fee tem. 
The story of the blind mother and her boy has beet jr and that 


told in many lands, and has been given a place by fisiet, 

Arthur Mee in his unique anthology, One Thousand Yat cha 
Beautiful Things, chosen from the life and literate fa vocationa 
of the world : fa moral 


India, squatting On 8 fiopment 
verandah, pulling mechanically at a rope which w E fictional effic 
the fanning punka inside, a blind woman spent NOU eloped to a 


after hour, day after day, year after year. She com laig capaci 
live on a handful of rice. She had no wish e a him abc 
clothes. But her son whose face she coul nee te accon 
was everything in the world to her. AD woman |- train 
she earned by pulling the punka, this e boy, a te belie 
spent on her boy. A day came when his vilagi f "tional 


in a university, has tened to 
tremendous news that he ha or Af ye 
a Government appointment. She said to him: © 
accept it you will break my heart. ix 
She told him she had dedicated hi 
yana him to teach he elas peo 
the love of the Father of us all. jsa 
We are glad to think that she was not disap! 
în her son. 


four years 
with ‘the 


point 


es t 

; qodern iton l 

Fichte’s Contribution to mine li 
Educational PhilosoP Gupt eng 
Dr. Debendra Chandra D: Se 
rd. p. writes in India and the aim of b dh 
According to Fichte the ultimate, citizen Pp. in 

whether cultural or vocational, portant ) ee 
ultimate aim had. three IMP olid ide 


š ‘tical sole 
intermediate aims, namely, politic er 

independence, and ral C eral cul ' 
be added a fourth, namely, SeN egarde © Nee 


THE OTHER SIDE 


individual member of the 
ea i rank, must be made to 
interests were bound up with the 
t d must receive such an education 
q interest, anen to contribute to the prosperity 
nation as a whole. This goal of 
cou be achieved, Fichte 
abandoning the old educational 
distinctions and tendencies 
establishing in its place a new 
cus which would afford equal 
| privileges to every member of the nation 
icf dass or condition. y 
"> like Pestalozzi, advocated literary and 
ie ducation to be given in a common school. 
re however, this common school 
be attended by the future scholars destined 


is 


Yew 
geral in character, designed simply to give him 

wonable familiarity with the processes of trade 
“Tindustry while those not destined for the scholar’s 
x would receive a trade and technical 
every body must 
to be a parasite 


| al character. In 
|? vocational education 
{moral aim. Fichte 


to the economic 
to be motivated also 
that moral 
upon 
could be 


addition 
was 


| be accompli 

5 sh 
ional taining. edeva 
| lieved that all 


al, should education, both cultural 


result in better citizenship 


UN 
| tistone 
ties of pa for the first ti 
L gin pop itish Rule from a ue 
1 Not only for S, a matter of great 
or India but for the world.” 


| Christi ; 
a an Power in India. B 
1017, os tte British Indian Medic 
We utta. Ramananda Chatterjee. 
v 1) no 
S Po. Sra ae Crown. A continuation 
“om ae ame author, same publisher, 
Power tee of India, from The Rise 
. 7 to the Accession of Queen 


POssegg 


cul Woh O. Datt Pp seo. 
` Pp, dag o dge. A continuation of 
ame author, same publisher. 
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through achieving national unification, economic 


îndependence and moral character. He suggested that 
the technical education of scholars should be more 
general in character than that of the workers. That 
is, for the worker's trade and industrial education was 
to be strictly a matter of vocational training in the 
narrower sense of the term while for the scholar it 
became more or less a matter of general culture. 

The trade and technical training given was to be 
such as might be put to immediate use in their daily 
living. Moreover the working people were to be 
furnished with such occupational information as would 
enable them to make an intelligent selection of a life 
calling. 

At a time when Germany was devastated by the 
fortunes of war Fichte, one of the leading thinkers 
and philosophers of his day, was foremost among the 
patriotic Germans to advocate education for all; rich 
and poor alike, in a common school as a means of 
national rehabilitation. In this school all were to 
receive both literary and technical training. The 
brilliant students, capable of becoming scholars and 
leaders in the state, were to receive technical training 
for cultural purposes while the students of lesser 
ability were to receive intensive training in various 
gainful occupations as a preparation for their life 
work. Through education Fichte aimed to make 
Germany commercially and industrially supreme- 
Hence he advocated an educational system that would 
Produce good citizens, conscious of their interdepen- 
dence, economically self-sustaining and of sturdy moral 
fibre. Fichte’s theory had much in common with the 
theory of Pestalozzi and shows the influence of the 
Swiss reformer. Both aimed at the social and moral 
regeneration of the individual and of society through 


education. Both attempted to rejuvenate national 
prosperity through education. Both advocated an 
elementary education consisting of literary and 


technical training as indispensable to the good worker, 
Fichte’s theory does not advance beyond Pestalozzi’s 
except in advocating that not only the working 
people but all the people of every class and rank 
should receive the education which he proposed, 


British rule in India is not something small or in 
a corner. Consisting as it has done, and does, of 
conquest, and for two centuries of the domination, of 5 
a great civilized nation, the second largest in the 
world, it is, in its very nature, one of the major, on¢ 
of the most commanding and important sections ag 
modern world history. Yet the anomaly exists, í 
vast section of history has not been kno) to 
world, except from one side, and that the side o 


foreign conquerors and rulers. vid cen ) 
uling 


° 


of the tragic features connected 
gece is the fact that the channels of co. 
tion with the world are all in the hands of 


the beginning of its subjec 
the aes the world. 


er. <u 
PO This has been conspicuoualy th 


under her contr 
5 ghee at and powerful > every- 


EE 
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i it is accepted as true. On 
thing that she sends out 1s Į Bae) 


other hand, India has control of no means 


munication. I i e 
from her, it bears on it the stigma of a subject 
therefore supposedly inferior people. 
their word as opposed to that of the ruling an 
course superior English people ? 


The British rulers of the country have flooded the 
world with books, as also with articles in the leading 
periodicals of all nations, giving their side of the 
fs {ndian situation. The libraries of all countries have 


been, and are, full of these. EE 
Of course, readers everywhere finding these, 


gradua T 
something which they like. 


a different picture. 


writings—with British books and periodicals. 


carries them everywhere. And the fact that they 


false it might 
I suppose l should end by believing him.’ 


them disputed. 


in our college and school histories; worst of all, 


and have not found one that j 
À British bias. The great and A oes 


oint. 


for their voice to b 

their fellow-sufferers by theim sides 
en their ; 

pi much to the bittern a e ; 

s subjection. f Eyan 

Fortunately, 


as said in the beginning of this ar 


Whenever anything reaches the world 


Who could believe 


finding practically nothing on the other side, have 
taken it for granted that the British picture 1s true, 
that India is not in bondage at all, but that British 
rule is a great boon to the Indian people, a great 
blessing, something which is lifting them up and 

iG “civilizing” them, and, with all the rest, 


Jf readers in libraries and elsewhere could have had 
India’s side put before them, they would have obtained 


These British presentations of conditions in India 
would not be so bad if they stopped with British 


they do not. Britain’s great influence in the world 


not contradicted tends to make everybody accept them 
as true. Edmund Burke once said in the British 
House of Commons: “If an idiot told me the same 
thing every day for a year, no matter how foolish - or 
be, and [ heard nothing to the contrary, 

l y; 


__ The world believes these British presentations because 
it has always been hearing them and has never heard 


I find these present, more or | i 

: sent, ess fully, in nearl 
all our American literature regarding Ti They a 
in our popular writings and general histories; they are 


are in our cyclopaedias. I have examined them o 

7 3 
rious 
lonoured Encyclopaedia 
titers follow essentially 
s consciously so. That 
on India, or on  Britain’s 
; if stating individual facts 
Tom Britain’s side, does not 
any other, and portrays every- 


by Austria 
une to us through authors 
Nations. It is as if all 


) possessed by the 
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at last something better i 5 
getting histories which tell PAE Ugy lag 
of “the toad under the harrow” © Story from gti 
The appearance of Mahatma Canine : 
has done much. His extraordinar andhi on th 
acter, the unprecedented hold he È Senius and 
imagination, the love and the vene aS, obta 
people, and the enormous following $ oi 
m his daring and ethically noble F 
India’s freedom by non-violent 
the British govenment—these h 
of the world to India and its gove e 
Britain, as it was never called hefore es by 


the Tdi 

La} 
nee atta 
hon-¢ o 


All this is very important. And yet, it 
g 


to be widely seen that it h È 18 coming | 
à at it has not H 
has created very great admiration of A ; 


and profound sympathy with him in hi FAT 
and unparalleled Tefonts een Dis self sari 
fortunately, it has left almost wholly a a 
some of the deep questions, some of the vital ee 
which arise in the discussion of whether or not Bri 
should grant India self-rule—questions hil 
constantly emphasized by British writers—namely : \ 
the Indian:people ready for self-government ? Do the 
not need training forit, and is not England giving thea 
exactly the training they require? With all its fal 
is not British rule better than any they could gi 
themselves? It is claimed that British rule f 
impoverished the Indian people. On the contrary, his 
it not increased their wealth ? However imperfe 
that rule may have been in this particular ot thi 
has it not been a great benefit to India, and vill 
not be a great benefit if continued for an indefni 
future ? ; 3 

I say, these and such as these are the questio 
that Great Britain keeps constantly before the OE 4 
which thoughtful minds in America and alo 
nations want to find answers for, but w 
Gandhi, with all his noble qualities, does aah 
to many minds, to have answered. Uan 
answered ? 


`; eee i a unit 
India replies with practically a answered 


the w 


i; histor 
Rise 


Is the story anywhere told 
four books ered vat the beginnin 
tell it. hee ki 

Let us look briefly at the Ue 
of Mr. Dutt, because his were di A 
Mr. Romesh ©. Dutt was 2 a 
statesman and scholar, livmg 47 46. 0 
late in the nineteenth century: 
positions held by him, he WA fB 
egislative Council of the Provinco 
Minister of the 5 
University College, 
on Indian subjects, 
purpose are the two already, 
Economie History of Mai 
British Power in 1757. to 


t 
In 
+. yd 
his if 


efore, they do 
their spher 
Thi 
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sed for their accuracy and the 

ai 

hly Pee > 2 7 

beP iy spirit. ‘onomic history is not 
their £ ested, economi yis n 

af already See Story of India under British 

48 otic rtant, indeed it i absolutely 

ven A understanding of the economic 

for a 


to the masterly historical 
D. Basu,* also mentioned 
ifthe late of. this article. Major Basu, long 
mni >, British-Indian Medical Service, 
ih iraordinary attainments, who for 
; had devoted himself to the 
political history since the 
der conditions which gave 
ess to public records and documents, as 
pai t assistance from other scholars. 
is two large volumes. The first 
se of the Christian power in India— 
‘of more than 1,000 pages, richly illustrated— 
mblished in 1931. It tells the story of the 
r of India and its administration by the 
Company, from the company’s 
ation in 1600 down to the surrender of its 
a and the transference of its vast Indian 
sims to the direct government of the British 
in 1858, at the close of the “Indian 
ajor Basu’s second volume, 
the British Crown, a book 


f. ate 

< we must turn 

thls Wa Major B. 
n 


a 
fe 
A 


t India 


where 

it down to 

Thus ıt covers the story 

on of India, by the British 

through Viceroys appointed by 
responsible to Parliament, as dis- 
om the earlier administration of the 
gh Governor Gererals appointed by and 
y to the Hast India Company. In 
olume begins with the administra- 
the Governor-General. who 


including that of 
in 1926. 
Major Basu, not only 


1 d 
ed on September 23, 1930. 


rminated in 
lumes of 
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reveal in every part a care, patience and thoroughness 
of research that leave little or nothing to be desired 
and a spirit of fairness and candour that every where 
impresses the reader, but they tell their story with 
a graphic clearness, a simple picturesqueness of style, 
and a forcefulness that grip and fascinate. 

It was hoped by many that the transference of 
the Government of India from the British East India 
Company to Great Britain itself would result in 
closer and more sympathetic relations between 
England and India, and more freedom and justice 
to the Indian people. But the hope was not realized. 
The change in the form of the Government proved 
to be little more than a mere change of form. The 
spirit of the government remained essentially the 
same as under the East India Company, and the 
practical administration of affairs in India was carried 
on almost exactly as before. Indeed, in some respects 
conditions became worse as the result of this change 
of government from the East India Company. Under 
the former regime, the charter of the Company had 
to be renewed every twenty years. This meant that 
once in two decades the Indian situation came before 
Parliament and the entire country for careful investi- 
gation. Under the new form of government, all this 
passed away. No provisions were made for future 
investigations, and, as a consequence, none was ever 
made except at very rare intervals when some 
alarming crisis arose. The Government of India 
became more and more a cold, hard, self-centered 
and self-managing bureaucracy, removed farther and 
farther from the knowledge or real interest of the 
British people—as a fact their interest becoming less 
and less in the Indian people, and more and more 
confined to the one matter of holding India securely 
under British control, for © Britain’s paler 
Although the Indian people today are granted a 
considerable number of minor liberties and privileges. 
of kinds that do not interfere with British interests, 
as a matter of fact the exploitation of the country 
goes on as at any time in the past. The sfory of all- 
this is told by Dutt and corey by Basu, wit = 
a clearness, a fairness and a Iness of documenta- 
tion which puts it beyond refutation. Baas 

Since the publication of the works of these tw 
scholars, there can be no excuse whatever for 
on India, whether of histories or cyclopaedia a 
for not giving the story of British rule intellige 
and justly, from the sede of the Indian people as 
as from that of their foreign rulers. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN BENGAL 
h By BHUPENDRA LAL DUTT 


Xho} 


tud a 
Mima ips ents who have 


s been awarded 
on e results 


l lts of this years 

extmination of the Calcutta 

on published. It shows the 
Our to a great extent. 

not responsible for the 

Schools recognized by it 

a a prescribed syllabus on 

Unation, Tt selects and 

S and once a year it sets 


The actual teaching is conducted by two — 
different classes of schools, vix., 

(1) Government schools, i. ¢, schools 
tained by the Government with 
public revenue. They are 
control of the Education Depart 
teaching staff consists of the me 
Provincal and Subordinate Edu 


(2) Non-Government Scho 


(@ Aided Schools, 


i fortunate enough to 
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Lih, y gous hich do shown in the followi 
Unaided schools, i.¢., schools w win ollowing table 
(b) ive any aid from the Government. _ Report on the Public Instruct; male put s 
not rece y T é se schools is year 1932-33 on in Bp M th fad 20 
The annual expenditure in these schools is ye ISZ-33, ngal for i, 
| Expenditure (in z rupees) from , 
i Te N r of Government fun wees oard and 
| f Class of Schools aombe o Municipal fund Oies Sources Tog] iB 
p For Males 25 587 
; pe RA 4,35,587 —- z 
Government 13,663 6,95,511 5872 26.35 5,382 f 
Aided 124,167 9,98,989 35,987,266 26,351 7,86 608 U1 3649 Ne oa 
Unaided 1296,45 = 31 £00,027 rare ii 53.09% fq have 
Board & Municipal 1,834 9,930 50,754 4,172 ~ me on Go 
For Females 2 PO canment 
Government 1,791 1,65,041 89,434 tae — one 
Coe 13492 360,072 4,96,769 67,766 1,67,308 gore 
Unaided 1,002 T 28,350 TZ 3,312 op 
Calculating from the aboye table we find the Number Secured by 
cost per student to be as follows (in rupees) : h fe: . Governmes| 
Male Female Midnapore a 5 erelis schots 
Government school 83 142 BEA 2 l 
; S Bakargung 2 i 
nae ae i i 82 Dacca 3 g Br 
naided schoo 2 31 Faridpur 2 
Faridpur 2 
Of the nine First Grade scholarships of Rs. 20 Mymensing 3 ie e 
a month, only one has been secured by a Bogra 1 pee 
Government school—a Calcutta school—while Darjeeling l prea’ 
the rest have all been carried off by non- Japaigy ant T 0 
Government schools, two belonging to Calcutta, pane DN i 1 
both unaided, and six to the moffussil. Be it Pabna 2 
noted here that the boy who secured the highest Rajshahi 1 0 Wore | 
total marks was sent up by a non-Goyernment Rangpur 2 i rae 
unaided school. Chittagong Hill Tracts 1 it y Bis 
Out of six Second Grade scholarships of Rs, 15 Chittagong 2 1 faen S 
for the city of Calcutta a Government school has Noakhali : O fn Th 
Ped piy one, Non-Government unaided four, seen 3 ‘Tl to be clissyp 8 hef 
an a 7 the serene one. Are the Government schools stl be maintaitel!’=t on 
e twelve Third Grade scholarships of as model ones? Are they still to S arly al) 


Re w Ir the city of Calcutta, the Government at an enormous cost, when really A hand 
G ools have failed to secure a single one, non- struggle for their very existence Wi f 
overnment unaided schools haye secured nine hardworking and painstaking 


leaving one for an aided one i ine 
ra . starvation wages? The lamon fy 
S re folloiring table shows the distribution of Government schools should no Be AMG 
cholarships : specially when we see that they ery ext 
Number Secured by that grade of society where aie i push 
h g ; Government and heredity go a long Way ation # 
scholarships schools onward and that their cost on 
schools. 


First Grade Scholarships of ue 20 only higher than that of other 
S ; The Government schools 
eed Scholarships of Rs. 15 only better EIE for boys. 2 
Presideney Divisio 6 of Rs. 20 have both been secur 
Burdwan i Government schools — moffussil 
Rajshahi x The five scholarships of R 
Chittazon ” among two Calcutta 
Third Grade ee š > Government schools. 
Caleitia ene aoe Fe. 10 only Rs. 10 only th 


m 


” 


acca 


DID 
HV hH We 


24-P. 2 ment schools, t 

cs 3 non-Government schools secu" on 
a A 0 It is really grat fying dent esl sch A tt 

Murshidabad 5 1 scholarship for aboriginal stl, offuss m 

ca 2 l and that of a non-Governmem” __— : 

nae 1 0 © There is no Government fon.. a 

Pre E 3 0 o Dacea within the pase 

_ Howrah 5 SENES Beare i 
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dan boy has been successful in 
made | Š 


«Mule E of Rs. 20. As far as 

pe sholar ips are considerd, We are 

from | grade Sd in Dacca and Chittagong 
Al fon fy, GistPPO'? the Muhammadans greatly out- 
s, where It is in the Rajshahi Division 


ike BE Nee of two Muhammadan boys 
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n Brrrisu INSURANCE IN 1933 
There was some general improvement in 1933 
Hislhough there is a time lag in the effect 
}real ‘conditions on insurance results, the 
yorement was reflected in 1933 insurance 
Writes the Statist in summing up the 


ng of the British Insurance Companies in 
In some branches there was 


i ! a “look-up” 
j 2e expected in the future. 7 

Ir |“ Assurance new business figures showed 
bgt Stactory advance, having increased 
| oe million in 1939 to about £180 


of the life-offices 
the earning of high rates of 
all funds, for during 1933 prices 
alyanese coments suitable for life-office 


ae and the interest which ‘it was 
od ot existing or new funds fell. 
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ia that at the end 
iinu l e 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


truly be said to be thi 


The picture as shown in the Scholarship list 


is really deplorable. What is the remedy ? 
Secondary education requires overhauling. The 
Government Schools haye forefited their right 


to exist asa privileged class, 
aid at the whims 

is too old a procedure 
of affairs. 


The granting of 
of the Inspector of Schools 

to suit the present state 
One hundred and eighteen scholarships 
open to twenty thousand candidates (leaving 
out as many as three thousands for Assam 
province) is simply ridiculous. 


EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE IN JAPAN 


The recent earthquake at Hokodate in Japan 
has brought about disastrous effects. The losses 
of life and property have been immense, and 
the losses of the insurance companies have 
provisionally been estimated at over 28 million 
Yen. The Earthquate of 1923 brought still 
larger havoc and resulted in a loss of 100,000. 
lives and -ten billion Yen worth of properties, 
To provide against this terrible casualty even 
to the small extent that may be possible, the 
Japanese Government, who performed magnificent 
relief work during the 1923 disasters, now. 
contemplate to introduce a scheme of compulsory 
earthquake insurance. The details of the scheme are 
yet under consideration. But the broad principles \ 
on which the scheme is likely to be based are 
that (2) the business will be handled by comparies 
as Agents for the Government; (i) the rate of 
premium will tentatively be about 2 Yen 
per thousand ; and (@#i) no single earthquake 
policy shall be more than 300 Yen. Such 
compulsory earthquake insurance is unique of its 
kind and is yet another evidence of the solicitude 
of the Japanese Government for the welfare and 
well-being of the people. i 


GROUP Lire [INSURANCE 


The history: of group life insurance affords 
interesting. reading. An American Insurance man, 
as a result of patient research, has _ propounded 
the theory that the germ of group life business 
was contained in the slave insurance busine 
which was introduced in 1823. Slave i 
which was an important branch of the busit 
in the forties and fifties of the last ce 
included the safe conveyance, i 
another, of the slaves whose liv 
in & group. 

The modern system 
dates from 1912 when a 
Montgomery Ward & of 
several thousands of ifs « 
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for the premium was to be 
paid by, the employer, and the. coverage was 
offered without medical examination on a yearly 
term basis—the main factors that form the 
basis of group insurance as We understand it 
today y 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
recently made an enquiry of a large number of 
manufacturing. and other companies asking them 
the reasons for adopting group schemes. It 
appears from their replies that most employees 
are conscious of the fact that an effective 
elimination of the financial worries of the 
machine operator decreases labour waste by 
increasing morale and good-will and this is the 
main reason for their adopting group insurance 
for their employees. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Group Insurance “makes the business 
relations between employer and employed closer 
and more permanent and it is the one form 
of co-operative effort whereby the employer may 
be of real benefit to the employee and his 
family. 


group-life business, 


Indian Insurance 
ORIENTAL VALUATION RESULTS 


_ The results of the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of an insurance office afford the best 
criterion by which to judge of its progress and 
solvency. The twentieth Triennial Valuation of 
the Oriental, the report of which has just been 
published, adds one more feather to the ca 
of this great Indian life office. The eA 
covered by the Report has been. a period . of 
going ahead and gaining strength” Th 
New Business has aggregated Rs 18} cr ; 
during the period compared to Rs. 173 € A 
ape eee aowe The income from aan tans 
» 609 i 
eee ae Pas shoved an increase of 26 per 
triennium, and the N pel ea previo 
Rs, 182% lakhs recorded an are ae 39 a 
cout The rate of mortality co tim oE eime 
nE NG ane CE RN ntinued to be 
tne only 53 ctual to expected claims 
3 y 03 per cent as 

Reis outs as compared to 61 per 

oe previous triennium., TH ay ; 
in”, measured by the differenc sapere 
that E Saare. alice erence of the amount 
policies becoming claims and akeg der 
Ere E AN a ae amount held in 
profits, The net rate of S isclosed handsome 
rest earned has, how- 
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s Sh AN S. 100 i 
Whole Life _ Policies, Rs. 20 per Rao M 
annum on Endowment Assurances S100) fe consta 


to be appreciated that in spite of its 
business, the expense-ratio is bein 
down so that in 


A TIMELY LEGISLATION 


I haye had occasion to refer tothe grov 
menace of Provident Societies: in India wh 
has been proving immensely harmful a}. 
highly prejudicial to the development of true mif 
scientific life insurance business. No effecting 2 
legislation has yet been passed to check tte) 
mushroom growth of the Provident Societies whi 
go under the flamboyant name of Insuring 
companies. These societies need not pub up a 
deposit with the Government © Jong #8 
issue policies for fixed sums assured not eš 
Rs 500, with certain. other restrictions so 
maximum amount of yearly premiums j reell 
are required to- haye their „affairs soene dh 
periodical actuarial investigations. +? Popei] te 
these legal restrictions, the Provident | 
most of them, have the ow? 
on their business and pia ful 
savings of the unsuspecting P foul pla 
find themselves victims, 2 ja be aft 
high time that the public K 
protection by bringing “these 50° 
purview of the Indian Lite 


some such legislation 2$ = activit 
adequate. to deal with thei ag tree g 
be noted in this connexion proyide Noun 


State has recently passe 
Act which requires every 


which intends to carry 0? 
insurance within the State, gy 
as security with the State off 
being liable to a maximult Mg Tep inte 
by annual instalments. = ed the Vo 
legislation has already achiev? Abe ie 
t a $ 1 


ina large measure. < 
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isl Age controversy in the Assembly over 
bestl | he status of the new Indian officers 
TI io be turned out by the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy shows once again 
1000 kedi eonstancy of the Government's policy 
J the Army is concerned. One face of this 
ley is never to take Indian opinion and 
hie men into confidence, never to discuss 
phin fundamental principles and motives, 
gto face Indian objections squarely and 
htforwardly, yet always to appeal to 
is to take everything on trust and 
Fie that nothing is being left undone to 


) effete} manders of the Indian Army will be happy 
cH mke over their charge to the Indian 
ees of an Indian -national army. The 
wee of this policy is always and almost 
> TR xk the legislative or admini- 
N P prominent Indians to 
leio eee thus get them to sanction 
atthe eee principles and policies 

pmion would never tolerate 
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THE PRESENT STAGE OF INDIANIZATION 
By NIRAD C. CHAUDHURI 


should take place within a specified period, 
the majority considered it impossible to lay 
down any definite rate of Indianization or 
anything of a precise character that might in 
any way embarrass those responsible for the 
defence of India and fetter the judgment or 
discretion of the military authorities. The 
difference between the views of the two 
sections was thus fundamental. It was there- 
fore decided to incorporate both in the report, 
and at the same time the chairman of the 
Sub-Committee, Mr. J. H. Thomas, undertook 
“that when, in pursuance of the resolutions 
of this Sub-Commitee, expert committees were 
appointed these expert committees would as 
a matter of course take into consideration the 
proceedings of previous Committees and in 
particular the proceedings of the Military 
Requirements Committee of 1921 and the 
Committee on the Indianization of the Indian 
Army of 1922.” 

This was definitely a promise to set up an 
expert committee to settle the question of the 
pace and extent of Indianization. Un- 
fortunately, however, the resolution which 
was finally adopted by the Sub-Committee 
(only Mr. Jinnah dissenting and wishing for a 
clear indication of the pace of Indianization) 


_ was disconcertingly vague, and thus, when in 


pursuance of this resolution the Indian Military 
College Committee met in May, 1931, it was 
found that by the terms of its: reference it 
was only a committee appointed “to work out 
the details of the establishment of a college 
in India to train candidates for commissions 
in all arms of the Indian defence services,” the 
question of the pace, extent and method of 
Indianization being placed entirely outside the 
scope of its activities. This was neither a 
rational nor a comfortable position for some 
of the Indian members of the Committee, who 
felt they could not make even a beginning 
in their specific work without a clear preli- 
minary understanding as to the number of 
trained Indian officers the college would be 
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called on to supply; which in its turn would 
necessarily depend upon the pace and extent 
of Indianization: In the circumstances, two 
possible courses were open to the Committee: 
Tt could either postpone its work till another 
committee appointed for the purpose decided’ 
the question of the pace or diseuss the wider 
question itself. What took place in actual 
fact was, however, quite different. ‘The 
appointment of another committee to discuss 
the policy of Indianization as hinted in the 
Defence Sub-Committee’s report was not 
contemplated. At the same time the Committee 
was not allowed to discuss the question. As 
the Commander-in-Chief argued in a minute : 
“the decision of all such questions rests with 
those responsible for the defence and safety 
of India, namely, His Majesty’s Government 
on the advice of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and the Government of India on the 


advice of the Commander-in-Chief. These 
questions are not within the terms 
of reference, and have accordingly not 


been discussed by the Committee, nor dealt 
with in the Report.” Yet inconsistently 
enough the leaders of Indian opinion were 
asked to settle the details of a scheme which 
when carried out into effect would commit 
themselves and the country to a policy of 
Indianization wholly unacceptable to both. 
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: ision | teeing the © 4 thu i 
provision guaranteeing Army” AAN 


motion to refer the bill t j 
í J : Oa 
on July 16, Lt-Colonel A. na 
Army Secretary, said : — 
“If in my ‘speech this , 
males that this Bill ‘deal ee Save thy 
army ad ministration, I must apologi ith the Policy of 
What I wished to convey was ti oi Oe, inti 
and solely with discipline. The ty i dealt wholly (22 
is the Act which at present govern 1an Army dd y uth 
of the Viceroy’s Commission Sule disciplin Eve 
officers, S N 


Year, and itis | t t 
should be miet « 
Fall its 


One only wonders why the legislature #2! ©” 
which is to have no say as regards the polip J 
of army administration, should be asked ip (#2 5°! 
endorse measures which will give practical f incip! 
effect to it. te at 
; ed In 

M zy other 

Enough has been said to prove that whi ined. by 

the Government is always seeking the wgs mo 


operation of the legislature where it i) }Atiztion 
rules, there bundatio 


on its part to ulest and 


take Indians into confidence where questions | in the fin 
8 very 


| 
so it would be the wiser course DY” ns of fet à i 
oneself-solely to the specific BORS ae N me 
bill now under consideration ae j 
the policy of Indianization 1 a ined aboia 
as a whole. For, as has been expla it 
the bill is a more or less rostri 
dealing with discipline: $ 
principles underlying it 
decided upon by the e 


amendment is to limit this ur 
of the army authorities:by 1S 


officers of the Indian 


is therefore essential to look at 
, from a stand-point broader 


(ee. A 
stl! 5 : 
gle ue? ending bill now under 


of the am 


Gave hy frst" f course, true that the plan of 
Soki i now being carried out by the 
l wal pim horities is an advance on what went 
eae pine since the Mutiny, it has been 
a be cardinal principles of British military 
ee e n ndia that not only should Indians 
ote 4 be allowed to occupy positions of 
I st asbility and power in the Army 
and iti [hat they should never also be taken 
e mie] its arms so that they might be 
sislature f, io constitute a self-contained fighting 
e policy fatin by themselves. The present 
a kuis certainly a partial abandonment of 


principle inasmuch as it is now proposed 
prete at least one complete and self- 
sind Indian fighting formation. But in 
foter respect it falls far short of what 
it whieyned by Indian opinion; and what is 
the o more important the scheme of 
re i 7 n now being tried would not lay 
a Bens for future development on the 
s M ia and the most desirable lines. 
Pe ‘a as ett Place, the pace of Indianization 
a unsatisfactory. The scheme, if 
rion, TF affect, at the end of half- 
ig the Th ane of the four divisions 
compe eld Army in India, which in 
; Ses less than half of the total 
Siting troops. If the process 
a, g whole. of the Indian 
MRa foot; mation from British to 
TON aud take more than a century. 
ls fainly a 1S no intention of making 
cot ty eaves experiment on the 
ering’, It is confined to a small 
Umen, "E about sixteen to seventeen 
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From the very inception of the idea of 
Indianization about sixty years ago it was 
frankly recognized that one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of giving commissions in 
the Army to Indians was what Lord Kitchener 
described as “the deep-seated racial repugnance 
to any step which brings nearer the day when 
Englishmen in the Army may have to take 
orders from Indians.” The only way to avoid 
this eventuality was to create a separate corps 
for the Indian commissioned officers. As Sir 
George Chesney, one of the earliest advocates 


oh a commissions to Indians, wrote in 

“In the beginning no doubt, all that could be 
done is the appointment of a native, here and 
there, to the effective establishment of the officers 
of a regiment ; but, in course of time, it might be 
expected that some regiments would be wholly 
officered in this way ;... Let meadd, in order to 
guard against being misunderstood, that it is not 
contemplated that Europeans should be called 
upon to serve under natives. To do so would be 
to create a perfectly needless difficulty.” 

_ The idea apparently took root. In 1907, 
Lord Morley also suggested to Lord Kitchener 
that a certain number of regiments should be 
officered chiefly by natives. But the most 
outspoken admission of this difficulty and a 
suggestion as to how to get over it, is to be 
found in a letter written by Lord Rawlinson 
just before he came out to India as 
Commander-in-Chief in 1920: 

“People here are frightened by this talk of 
‘Tndianization,’ and old officers say they won’t send 
their sons out to serve under natives. I agree that 
the new system must be allowed to take its course, 
but it will require very careful watching and 


cannot be hurried. ‘The only way to begin 
is to have certain regiments with native officers — 


only.” exten 
There is no denying that the divisional — 


scheme of the present Commander-in-Chief 

stands in line with previous policy, and that 

the cloven hoof of racial prejudice is still 
there, even if it is not wholly at the bottomof | 
the scheme. So, it is not absolutely un- — 
watrantable to fear that when the comple 
Indianized division comes into being, it > 
be looked upon as a poor relation, as í 
formation commanded by officers of an interior 
caste and professional competence. =  — 
This impression is deepened when one 
takes into ‘account two features of the scheme, 
connected with the princip 
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They are, first, the lower rate of pay ane 

ae fficers, and, secondly, 
to be given to the new o ae va! 
their relatively restriced powers of command. 
Both of these points deserve a few ep : 

As regards pay, theoretically spea R 
there is no reason whya lower scale pa 
upon a less expensive but not a less rigorous 
standard of education should carry with | it 
any suggestion of inferiority. But in practice 
its effects are certain to be so. Money enters 
a good deal into the standard of values of a 
Englishman. For him are not the beauties o 
plain living and high thinking, above all when 
he is living in India. . As an acute observer of 
English social life has observed, every 
Englishman who strives after social re- 
cognition, displays a luxurious standard of 
dress, dict, travelling, amusements and 
personal services, whether he can afford it 
or no, and the very first thing a social upstart 
can do in England is to show by an affectation 
of luxury that he wants to be classed asa 
gentleman. To deny the means of indulging 
in them on an equal—and possibly irrational— 
scale to an Indian would be to draw upon him 
the condescension, if not actually the contempt, 
of his English colleagues. 

The distinetion in respect of the powers 
of command is even more serious, Under the 
present scheme of Indianization and the bill 
which is meant to give legal sanction to it, 
the Indian commissioned officers will not 
automatically have the same powers of 
command over the personnel of the British 
Army in India such as are possessed by the 
British officers, but it will be left by regula- 
tions (and not by law) to the commanders to 
appoint the oceasions on which the Indian 
officers may exercise these powers. This is 


Ing Andianization 


g ision. But th 
S Scheme when fully worked a 
ee A aa Involved a serious limitation 
aie naan officers status and curtailment 
ne en In the existing conditions 
3 po 
a aes we At present 
i he formations, u€., divisions, brigades, ete, 
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these formations, areas or 
of the fact whether they contain 
British troops. But under themes 
contemplated, the Indian once ae 
entitled to command by virtue of a B 
alone and without special executive a di 
any formation, area or station which ty 
any chance, contain British troops. it h 
serious limitation of the powers of the Tag ste 
commissioned officer, and under the stress a a 
war when it may not prove practicable always Fj deman 
to group Indian or British troops in exclusive | 
formations the handicap would he still Worse, 
It has been sought to justify this arrange. 
ment by the argument that the Indian ay Jy that it 
J P ` T f 
British troops of the Army in India belong to nl of t 
two different legally constituted bodies, the put any 
British Army and the Indian Army, and ther 
fore the laws enacted for the one cannot afete Neithe 
the other. This is a purely legal objection väin 
any practical significance. Even now hee a 
the Army in India two bodies of officers a a l he 
guished from a technical point of view, t a tase favo 
Tad s and officers of the} the cos 
Indian Army officers, @ e ot 
British service. They, Noa oe ane a 
their chances for regimental, staff, or a ee 
et: 7 se though distinct tto the | 
trative appointments, because ice, they areont in Tp 
regards the terms of their Service, 1 a. © in 
regards e te Se “at of view: Wus polit 
from the purely military pO! tes one unit as Mk miji, 
T todas eee fast distinction 
instrument of war. No hart < 
3 ‘a of com $ 
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bodies of officers who lead it a iia 
this unity and giving to 
instead of one it has LOBE ' 
This; however, seems a of 
contemplated by the po 
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far-reaching plan A 
authorities are perfectly ai i 
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Indian personnel to e 0 
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_ in the recent trends of army 
: je ah in England and India points 
‘on bo splitting up of the Army in 
such 2 SE sation of Indian officers in 
The Se Stid, which was originally 
solution of the difficulty of 
it stish officers under Indians, has now 
site cary in the interests of Imperial 
ae Eri alteredl defensive requirements 
sh Empire after the War impera- 
i demanded that an efficient and powerful 
i n ce should be stationed in the East 
a a British interests and to serve, if 
range Jeans, as an expeditionery force, and 
an auf} tat it should be under the absolute 
long fp nl of the Imperial military authorities 
ies, the Hut any constitutional limitations which 
| there- possibly restrict its unfettered employ- 
t affect x Neither the constitutional position nor the 
without jes of the Dominions of Australia and 
ewein |i Zealand permitted their use for this 
s distr J+. The choice, therefore, fell on India, 
w, thy fine favour it was an additional argument 
of thet the cost of maintaining such an army 
ly take Inot fall on the British tax-payer. 
in ie ne would have been an absolute 
by Tal See ne of any part of the 
rns plition a vat insistent claims and 
k tilian Poe made the position 
e pa les extremely uncom- 
Y Aave obviously hit upon 
l in India ; problem by dividing 
a into two parts—one 
entirely of Indians and 
efence, the other to be 
ieee oe stricter Imperial 
A division aaa a transforming one 
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of T to the cost of Indian 
Which have been offered to 
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., vould ae ` possible that Indian 
; Proposals i effectively killed them, 
‘Pinion lo ould have been opposed 
Now, the policy 
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four of his colleagues on the Select Committee 
1s reproduced below : 

“It has been made clear in the Note under 
clause 12 that, so far as command of the Indian 
Army personnel is concerned, the status and 
opportunities of the Indian commissioned officers 
will in no way be inferior to that of 
“British” officers....But in respect of command 
of mixed formations and in relation to British 
personnel of the British Army in India, there 
will be a difference in the prospects of the two 
classes of officers as pointed out in the Report. 
The Indian commissioned officer will not auto- 
matically haye the same powers of command in 
relation to the British personnel of the British 
Army in India such as are possessed by 
“British” officers, but it will be left to the com- 
manders “to appoint the occasions” in which 
Indian commissioned officers may exercise such 
powers of command. This distinction has, in 
our opinion, a serious significance in the Defence 
Policy of India, apart from the practical 
difficulties which it is likely to give rise to in 
the Army administration as well as in actual 
operations. If this be the inevitable result of 
an Indian commission, it only tends to confirm 
the belief which is widely prevalent in the 
country that the position of Indian commissioned 
officers will be something intermediate between the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers and the “British” 
officers and more or less analogous to that of the 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service in the civil 
administration, their chance of attaining a higher 
command will be like the prospect of a 
Provincial officer obtaining a District charge, or 
rather will be confined to occasions. Another 
anomally in the position of this new class of 
officers which, we happened to discover in the 
course of discussion in the Select Committee, is that 
even if they are in command, they will not be eligible 
to sit in a Court Martial on a British soldier. 

Granted the necessity of a self-contained 
Indian Army Act, with the necessary regulations 
and rules, we fail to see why an Indian com- 
mission should necessarily be of a more Hales 
scope than the commission which an officer rom 
Sandhurst or Woolwich . holds. _The fo npin 
throughout has been that the Military Col ege n 
India would be a replica of Sandhurst an 
Woolwich and it will be a great disappointoa 
to the Indian public if the graduates of the 
Dehra Dun Academy are accorded a sta 3: 
inferior in any way to that of the graduates of 
the British Military Colleges. ee >. E 

We suggest that-a statutory - popka = 
inserted in the Indian Army Act laying ma 
the general principle that the status ae ay 
tunities for promotion, the powers of comma a 

nd precedence of Indian commissione 
ee Aan A ill be the same as 
officers in the Indian Army will ane 
those of “British” officers in the Indian Army 
in all units and formations; 
August 27, 1934 o 
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ART IN ORISSA 


` The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts appreciated by the 


distin 


of August 17, 1934 contains a detailed account present. In it Mr Gi guished i 

of Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda S lecture comparative in e gave a da a 

on “Art in Orissa” delivered in a meeting jn Orissa of A the Sculptural pry 

of the Royal Society of Arts. In introducing is given : ne following sina ei 

the lecturer Sir Edward Gait, the Chairman mir nee ay | ibe 

I a Tur INDO-ARYAN Scuoor, or B atn 

of the meeting, said that ; In mediæval India, that is t PHN Am [M ire 
A “the Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda was in the period beginning ie E Say, in India pgp MAIL 
4 for many years a member of the Archaeo- the thirteenth century Ap ra tiliin century pi 
i logical Survey of India and had taken great schools of sculpture, mo flourished tho J ihe ei! 


of me eee era, or fr 
/ earlier, the sculptors of Mathura 
Boon began to carve images cane Buddha 
; Jinas.:--The images of the Buddha and the Oe 
produced in the first two or three canta a 
the Christian era at Mathura in the oat i 
yoga are blank in expression.---From about th 
beginning of the second century A.) wi ; 
Buddhists, and probably also the Jains, M ee 
Central and Eastern India, began to impm a 
images of Gautama Buddha and the Jinas foul, 
Mathura, and from the fourth century local arise}: 
of these areas began to carve such ima 
themselves. By the fifth century AD. ttt 
Buddhist art reached its culmination, not only 
Mathura, but also in other parts of Northen 


Dist 


od ma 
a of the 
ost ni 


] ; afust gods 
India. Indian sculptors began to carve Brahmi ir 
images about the same time. The most ini Bhuva 


among the surviving Brahmanic sculptures OH) 
the Gupta period are the three sculptured pania: 
of a temple at Deogarh (about 600 AD) the h 
Jhansi district in the United Provmces |. 
three panels are the works of a 
who had not only clear conception 0 
the round but also of co-ordination 


Jaspur MOTHERS Anyi 
In the post-Gupta period i m 
artists appear to have Were nmi 
restoring balance between the spui 
formal elements. Among the pn 4 
of sculpture that gradually ats eighth cen! 
paris of the Northern India m as the 
A.D. perhaps the most VORE i 
of Orissa. As Orissa 1$ rated by 
divisions, more or less 1808 in 
hills and forests, there arose disti 
minor local schools of art wit 
traits. Four such schools, 
second in the Cuttack bill havanest@ 
Southern Orissa including Bhu 


one 


Vajrapani from Nalatigir; K ak d a fourth in 
ae Nalati onarak, and a four 
Indian Museum, Gia clearly distinguished. oe 


part in the excavation of Taxi As b holy f 
art In Seek ecomes a 

to ent sites. About 12 yens ago he was deceicy MOst remarkable among | 
© explore Khiching pu images of the; mother 


: and ; 
sites in Mayurbhanj, and this we little-known goddesses are seven 1D - 


going to speak about the art of ye he was are animal-headed—one Jione®?: 
temples of Orissa on the basis of i the medinyal ig and the other that 2 ae vail 


. 1S experi x t 
there ae in other parts of the Province.” perience ve mothers have re aai each, 
e lecture was illuminatin ae these is four-headed, & z 
& and highly one head only. At 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


gy 


. survive at Jajpur. Of the first 
others colossal figures, only two, 
ing f urvive. There was another 
s of the mothers, five of 
° «stalled in a modern shrine on 
All these images are carved of 


Umma ih a material that lends itself to 
atment of the surface.--- 

MC App |?" aya REMAINS OF THE CUTTACK 

a Tain pe ASS Eres 

entury ; ce 
shel to sejchth century A. D. A line of Buddhist 
erin i i uae to the Bhauma dynasty, which 
ea litt F o rginated in Kamrupa Assam), ruled 
andhar Friuli (Northern Orissa). Extensive Maha- 
Land the, Ruldhist remains dating from the same 
e Jing fay ae found on three of the- hills in the 
wies diit District—the Nalatigiri, the Udayagiri 
osture df}! te Ratanagiri. The absence of carved 
bout th igs stones on the ruins indicates that the 


were simple in design with otherwise 
ls decorated by superb images of the 
jima gods and goddesses fixed in niches, 
infnished temple on the Nalatigiri rebuilt 
dd materials later on enables us to form 
fa of the original position of the sculptures. 
mst notable remains on the three hills 


he over life-size images of the Mahayana 
t gods and goddesses, 


rahman 
t typical 
Iptures «jA 
d panel 
) in th 


1 


are still in existence 
Sup of magnificent temples of Siva, 
$a few dedicated to Vishnu, that date 
les ans to ae twelfth century A. D. 
pene! y decorated with pilasters, 
E nana scroll works animated 
hese oas and human and divine 


ae and, in most cases, carved 

he build after the erection of the 
Ing. . aie, ` 

1000 oe., The Lingaraja, dating 


middle rissan art survived 
t Sarasimha I a e thirteenth century 
n Caused the great temple 
emains erected at Konarak. As 
the tem including the mandapa 
rai, ant) i was much larger than 

` larger © decorative sculptures 
sieluding ma e Purely decorative 
v are of ae and female figures 
wr, °MPosed khondalite and 


g Tr PT qr 
temples MELE or Kucure 


USsa proper, this great 
s Indo- ; ae 
8 tha a an (Nagara) 

n 


e carvings on its 

€ to = Pattern. But the donor 

entity with Sabubhanja 
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b n the base, 
ee resp © Collection, Haridwar — 


o 


who dedicated the temple, and the sculptor who 
designed the scheme of decoration and carved 
the images, followed independent lines in all 
other respects. Unlike the temples of Siva at 
Bhuyanesyara, probably unlike all other temples 
of Siva at Khiching, this great temple enshrined 
an over life-size image of Siva, and not the 


Siva at Khiching 


phallic emblem of that deity. Some fragments 


of this cult image have been recovered from the — 
debris and pieced together and installed in the 


local museum established by the present Maharaja 


of Mayurbhanj. The main figure of this com- 


on the base, though in relief, ig 


4 


————E tl _ett~—~— 


4 
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round and his body is palpita- 
ting with life. Indian convention E 
in carving images consisting of the god or 
voddess with attendant figures the subordinate 
position of the latter in the composition should 
be indicated by their smaller size, In such 
compositions usually little freedom of movement 
is allowed to the subordinate figures. But in 
this image of Siva the two attendant females 


conceived in the 


( and the bull show considerable freedom of 
5 movement., ; i e, 

A Images of different forms of Siva in standing 
4 posture were installed in the main niches of 


the great temple of Khiching instead of the 
images of Durga, LKarttikeya and Ganesha, 
invariably found in the niches of the temples 
of Siva at Bhuvanesvar. ... 


The images of the dancing Siva and of 
Durga were installed in the smaller niches of 


the temple. The dancing Siva of Khiching, 
even in its present mutilated condition, appears 
to be one of the best specimens of the type 
that has come down to us in the Indo-Aryan 
world including the colossal dancing Siva in a 
niche of the great cave temple of Elephanta.... 

So far, I have dealt with the formal meaning 
of some of the medieval Brahmanic and 
Mahayana Buddhist sculptures from Orissa. But 
it is their striking psychological meaning that 
gives Indo-Aryan sculptures a very prominent 
place among the works of man. I have repeatedly 
pointed out the lack of harmony between the 
facial expression and the gesture and movement 
of the limbs of these sculptures. But this facial 
expression has a deep psychological meaning. It 
rues our spirit of dispassionate contemplation, 
Saris See ft, manne pete and 

wana or ghana. 


In the discussion that followed Mr. R 
Hobson (British Museum) said : r RBE 


“It must be a ye 


ry rare occur: 
lecture on 5 ance to have a 


sculpture by such a ioneer 
and the Society were to be 

th 1 e con- 
gratulated on obtaining the Rai Bahadur while 


1 like to 


and had left i his. ptures very thoroughly 
yery useful. H 
interested 


i 
which 
Io was sure the au hich would be 


Rai 


Museum 


: subject-matter f 
Hargreaves (|; RRO 
of Archeology in Indio) Cate Director-Genoral 


A +. AOA tess 
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ce H itherto archeologists 
attention principally 
images and their classificatioy 
: S nN 

that the Rai Bahadur had in thi 
attention to their artistic qualities,» 


l 


had 
to the ; 


a he Con, 
Jn pr 
d | sent of th 
}iomente 
jattee’s re 
muna 
| Committe 
ble Com 
fine conc 
f Besitsiste 
fa unde 
| 


/@parture 

ip Congress | 
fatty Wa 
Ose prin 

f tence 
| H Sitionalis 


le 


s 


o 


ite Congress Nationalist Party 
| jn previous issues, before the announce- 


| mmented upon the Congress Working Com- 
[aites resolution on the White Paper and the 
munal Decision. We have shown that the 
Aj(immittee, by neither accepting nor rejecting 
jt Communal Decision while at the same 
ie condemning it, has adopted an illogical, 


jel wdemocratic attitude. It has been a 
jfmrture from the principles for which the 
“gress has all along stood. Therefore, a 
i) Was required which would stand for 
% Principles. Such a party has come into 
moce under the name of the Congress 
 ttionaligt Party, 
The need 
sy disti 
‘rer p 


of such a party was felt by 
‘guished men, Sir P. C. Ray has 
1 phic active politician, though he 
if toron | own to be an ardent patriot and 
Ifthe ens nationalist. As chairman 
leren hen Committee of the Nationalist 
MS of T Said that “when the very founda- 
chder os Were being threatened 

t to diplomatic 


i auton Let me ue 

the 7s Ben ve the backing of a soli 

Mite Ind, ean Congressmen, that i is-nothing 
1t 18 rather a move for the re- 


ige, 


Hd ORV AGLON ESADE NALO 


Il tof the Nationalist Conference, we have - 


insistent, un-national, if not anti-national, - 


to be a party within the Congress, and hence 
said 


-ing of truth; by. its uncompromising rejection of 


-of undisputed authority in the country. = 


‘Sir P. C. Ray and by all those Congressmen , 
who wanted to become members of the ne Bi 
party, it has been made an organiza 
the Congress 

Nationalist Party. We would ha 


the getes oe Principles and the restora: the name ‘Nationalist Part: 
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calculated to divide India into perpetually warring 
communal camps. The resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on this point marks a striking 
departure from the principles laid down by 
the Congress in 1931 and is nothing but a surrender 
to a short-sighted policy of expediency. And 

have very grave doubts in my mind as to 
whether this resolution can be justified even on 
the ground of expediency. If we are to be true 
to ourselves, we cannot give the go-by to the 
principle of joint electorates, which alone can 
unite India and raise her to real nationhood. The 
number of seats allotted to a community is, to 
my mind, a matter of secondary importance and 
I would urge you to avoid a clouding of issues by 
raising a controversy over this question. 


The speaker wanted the new organization 


Friends, I should be failing in my duty if I 
were not to remind you that this Conference has 
been convened by tried Congressmen and that it 
ought not to make any move: which may split the 
great organization built up by the life-blood and 
the heroic sacrifices. and sufferings of our country- 
men. And I do hope and trust the Nationalist 
Party which is going to be formed today will 
be a party within the sheltering bosom of the 
Indian National Congress, à party which by its 
fiery zeal and enthusiasm, by its fearless champion- 


weak-kneed compromises, purge the Congress of 


‘wavering and half-hearted tactics and raise 
aT ee ae National Institution to its position 


According to the desire expressed by 


and named the 


t sticklers for names. 


princip 
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It has now become necessary to organise a [n the pursuit of thi ‘ 3 s 
narty in order that the Congress may be placed on ties. wee MS object, 1b Will 
its pristine glory and its former strength and serve IE Sza S rengthen among th Sting; 
the country on all the nationalistic lines it had India— i e People 
indicated. : (1) the habit of lookine at : 
Messrs. Malaviya and Aney had tried to aus One a the point of vise Go b 
à alt > 7 ae. s 7 aS wuch wou serve the Dest true 1 
avoid a ae eu ee attempt was of the country as a hole and the largest is í 
‘ ssful. The Pandit said :— 2) an achive Ane ee 
unsuccess (2) ive desire for commu ai es 


on reason and justice 
communal settlement $ 
munities- on the basis 
the best’ and the most 
Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs 
have advocated and pressed for ; 
(3) a determination to fight the most 
and obnoxious proposals for constitutional Rh 


The resolution of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee on the question of the so-called Communal 
Award was the cause of this dissension. When 
that resolution was framed Mr. Aney and he 
objected to certain portions of it. They had failed 
to convince their colleagues in the Working Com- 
mittee of the force of their objections. About a 
month and a half passed in considering the matter Y ; 5 
as to whether it would be possible to come to an contained in the White Paper including the (el 
understanding. But they had failed. He and Mr. munal Award, and ia 
Aney wanted that the Congressmen should be (4) to prepare the people for a county: “ 
allowed to vote on the Communal Award according movement for the establishment of Swaraj a word t 
to the mandate of their constituency. They suggest- earliest possible date ; also fent awal 
ed that freedom might be given to candidates who (5) to help to convene at an early dite dial Con 


were elected on Congress tickets to vote on the National Convention which will draw ups 
l Communal Award in this manner. But that stitution for the country based on an aft the 
f was not done. Next they suggested that _ solution of the communal problem. “Hie than 
i every one elected on Congress ticket should be Inside the legislature falso the Barty yil l 
given freedom to vote according to his own for the fulfilment of this programme, and, bs 
conviction. These were the proposals they put opposing the White Paper and the Comme 
forward before the Working Oo for their Decision, will take every step possible to e 
consideration. Were these proposals unreasonable ? the establishment of Swaraj or full respon inhi th 
But these were not accepted. Of course the government. The Party will promote every N i 
} members of the Working Committee were good calculated to advance the interests of the paip" ered te 
% enough to allow hiin and Mr. Aney the freedom to in all the departments of national life and aitia all t 
È vote according to their own conviction. The and will oppose every measure designed (0M, iat 
members of the Working Committee said that these interests in any manner whatsoever. eta 
others might also be given the same freedom. if The question before the voter, ines fi pii 
the Committee were satisfied that those people had be quite a simple one. As between the MiNi of to 
genuine grievance against the Communal Award set up by the Congress Parliamentary 20 te Brah 
ae they did not consider this proposal of the those set up by the Nationalist Eat ae i he 
Fre o a ecane they felt thatito put difference will be) that er okie pro al 
ngressmen not t ETT press and fight for the same HM anti. 
al ot to Speak against e “vill be compelled by the gis a 


the Communal Award, when they felt very strongly the former wi 


against it was wholly unfair, eeg remie Mee atter 
n W 5 i 
Š Nationalist Parl 
success 0 f 
a aa thee 


= What was wanted y 
R vas, not that a £ 
_ Select persons should be conceded the roti i 


R (oring to their convictions against the are opposed to 
 veeision which the Committee Award and that they 


ondemned, but that all C policy pursued by the 


oe ongressmen was unfortunately departe 

a ele to work against it both . Working Committee in June last t a i 

fie iis a legislature. That — It has been contended, ee 5 fave 

sacl e did not and i > the Ar Ca 
the Ree would not difference between ficial © ; 


E N 


f the new party. Congress as represented by el 
‘ body, the Working Committees 
party, lies only in their Pon 
towards the Commu 
It is perhaps not- 
itely whether bebe” the es 
: an National Cong ne as that o ee ie cape al ei eaid Sigler g a 
ment of complete R ep Y» the atta de ; T a | 
of India by all legitim 


3 
om 


jit Madan Mohan Malaviya is reported 
nib A 
je was of opinion, that there 
legislative interference in 

pid P acs though be had every sympathy 
vinous Deda of the depressed classes in the 
ap his D free entrance into the temples 
vet of hav But there were others in the 
thought otherwise and wanted to 

ion of the manifesto. They had 
al the matter but had not been able to 


a any final conclusion. 


bably Mahatma Gandhi and his strict 
< also do not want legislative inter- 
ein all “religious” matters. And 
ihs strictly defined the full import of 
ind “religions” in this connection. We 
ware whether Mahatmaji (who zs the 
a Congress in a sense) and his followers 
bythe right of temple-entry anything 
v thn ‘free entrance into temples for 
m In Bengal, in various places, in 
poin (i. e., practically, all-caste) Durga- 
ao Sarasvati-puja, ete , persons of all castes 
Jip the goddesses and cook the food to 
“sabe them just as the Brahmin priests 
all take part in serving the dinner and 
We do not know whether 


} Pro 


anti-untor ys 

af achabilit 

mariage al y movement. 
Ment, 


rad h 
$s. Malayiy 
i ae or of 
bai Monalist Party is not bound by 
i opinions. As regards 
2 ools, roads, etc., he is 
“ste-Hind) cons, having the same 

us. He would not also 
h aes the devadasi system 
aS Teo. faa and © pernicious 
ne nee S the Congress Nation- 
Malays e not think that the 
Dall ppt ave those of the party 


at ers . 
. OPga ys tho ; : 
a tization. ee in the official 
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we may say that the original intention of 
Malaviyaji was to forma party independent 
of the Congress, though certainly including 
Congressmen as perhaps the majority of its 
members. But he agreed to call the party 
the Congress Nationalist Party, because he 
found that to be the prevailing opinion among 
those who intended to join and have actually 
joined the party. 

Untouchability and various other socio- 
religious matters have a very important 
bearing on our politics, but they are not 
political matters in the strict sense of that 
expression. And eyen Mahatmaji did not of 
his own motion include untouchability in the 
Congress programme from the beginning of 
his connection with and leadership of the 
Congress. When-he did it, he did so at the 
instance of Mr. V. R. Shinde, a religious 
worker and social reformer of Bombay. 

So it may be said that, so far as politics 
in the strict sense are concerned, the object — 
and position of the two bodies are the 
same. 


Rabindranath Tagore on the 
Communal Problem 


On the occasion of the Congress 
Nationalist Conference the Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, sent Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
a telegram and a letter. Both were read 
at the meeting and published in Calcutta. 
But in the dailies published in provinces 
other than Bengal that we have seen, only 
the letter has been published, not t 
telegram. We do not know how this — 
omission has occurred. The telegram is 


printed below. 
You all know that I have always an uaea 
of the Communal Award. I hope our eaders 
will join their forces to save from its paralysing 
grip. the political integrity of the nation. 
The letter runs : 
My dear Panditji 
I address this to Mahomedans 
Hindus with the most sincere desire fi 
all sections of the community. I urge 
and Mahommedans should sit tog 
passionately to consider the [ 
its implications to arrive at. 
“the communal problem. It 
‘out that self-government < 
communal div: , and se 
‘responsible systen í 
without mutual i 


i 
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and united representations at legislatures. We 
must concentrate all our forces to evolve a better 
understanding and co-operation between duitereni 
sections of our people and thus lay a solid 
foundation for social and political reconstruction 
of our Motherland. I deprecate all expressions 
of angry feelings and most strongly appeal _ to 
S Hindus and Musalmans to avoid saying and doing 
i anything that may increase communal tension and 
further postpone the understanding between our 
communities without which there can be no 
peaceful progress in our country. 


Congress Nationalist Party and 
Non-Congressmen 
Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt moved the 


following resolution at the Conference : 


That a party to be called the Congress 
Nationalist Party be constituted with the object 
of carrying on agitation against the Communal 
Award and the White Paper both in the legislature 
and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the Legislative Assembly for the 
promotion of that object. 

That every Congressman who subscribes to that 
object of the party as defined aboye shall be 
eligible as a member of the Party. 

andidates for election to the legislature shall 
be selected from among Congressmen, who are 
members of the party. In special cases the Party 
may support a nationalist as a candidate for 
election to the legislature who subscribes to the 
object of the Party and agrees to abide by its rules 
in the legislature. : 


_ The last sentence in the resolution has 
been adversely commented upon by critics of 
the Congress Nationalist 
obviously 


| 


rad 


Congressmen. Not beini 
d to think Aa party lines, we do noe 
_ Importance to : y= 
_ which a may be cee 
is better to judge them by: their 
pl i and opinions. If a person subscribes 
ect of the party, which is the 
main as that ofthe Congress 
by its rules in the legisla- 


>warajya Party leader M 
x CC-0. In Publi 


before they had become C 


» | 
became Congressmen aftepy 


oneressmen ihe 
ards. ey 


Right fo Use “Congress” Man 4 | 
y di 


i 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel has obi in 
aS ODjecte | hil: 


that the new party is not i B 
AAD entitl $ ng 
name Congress Nationalist P a to use the ae 


y Waa has 
name “Congress” is not like Dan : e fs 
registered as trade-marks, patented Ca nia as! 
tions, ete. If some Congressmen E aybody 
are now in possession of the machine fisho mo 
of the Congress cau use it, othe l% i C0 


eg in T 
rences 


Congressmen certainly have the right to us 
the word Congress in combination wih 
other words in order to clearly show fiz highe 
that they are not the official body knowa as fi National 
the Congress. No one can or will mistake f omiving a 
the one for the other. The party popularly tems. 
known as the Swarajya Party was namelik monr 
the Congress Khilafat Swarajya Party withou iin the C 
any objection being raised. There is aias nori 
Congress Socialist Party. No objection wafiy to 
raised to this name either. Sardar Patelin ihe 
suggests that the new party may call itself the Proment 
Nationalist. Party of Congressmen. 2 dns Not 
we do not find any substantial difterence 

between the two names. . 2 


| 


polation 


o were pee 


. . fi aid ji 
the earliest organized body of Christians, $ 
that the Protestants had no r 
selves Protestant Christians — 


or 


Protestants, if Trinitarian Christians es t hay 
to Unitarian Christians calling hee Fad... CHtect 
that name, if Sanatanists objec Hindus, Meould 
Mahasabhaites. calling themselv theme? Her 
Sunnis- objected to Shiahs „calling 1 and 


Muslims—all these objections WO, 
what similar to Sardar Patel’s es 
ne BS ea ea 
“Agreed Solution” and “GP 
ment Interference 
It has been sai 


some quarter. The new 
i of fighting the 
legislature, does 


i w deed and word, before and after 
w e the Conference, Pandit 
wi n awi that he is at least as 
mg agreed solution of the communal 
anybody else. We do not know 
y has worked harder than or as 
more earnestly than or as earnestly 
"connection with the Unity Con- 
in recent years. The failure of the 
was due to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Jy higher bids for Muslims’ allegiance. 
onalist Party’s programme includes 
riving ata communal settlement as one 
ypularly f items. 
namel Ti; regards Government’s possible final 
without isthe Communal settlement, neither the 
or the Congress Nationalist Party 
to be able to effect the settlement 
t the agency or instrumentality of the 
iment. Neither the Congress nor the’ 
[S Nationalist Party have at present 
[ittionry aims. Neither can or do 
sf" We arrive at an agreed solution, 
id ae effect to it ourselves, because 
AST eee A be non est, or 
AR tare thick ee When either or 
“pri ed at an agreed solution 
Ve to sayt iti £ 
feet. ay 2 to the British Govern- 
a told be ea said that the Communal 
L Here fee ‘eed only by an agreed 
e tmd give S © agreed solution. , 
A, does; ct to it.” If then that 
4," odia ìot honour its pledge, the 
“giving eects’ think of some other 


a © ett to its will. 
AS We 

Me had noconcerned, we could not 

' But Te opes of India’s ultimate 

that heot say that we do 

the co re can be any agreed 

: fetish Bae problem so long 
: ‘St. domination, so long 

l @ ective p 10n, art ong 


l 
a XS call 


ybod 


in 
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Constifuent Assembly and National 
Convention 


Congressmen are saying that their proposed 
constituent assembly is a better means of 
registering the people’s will and obtaining 
a desirable constitution framed by the people 
than the Congress Nationalist Party’s proposed 
national convention. As the object of both the- 
gatherings is the same and as we care more for 
realities than for mere names, we cannot give 
preference to cither as a nostrum for curing 
the National Malady. Both the parties seem 
to take it for granted that the British 
Government will be very obliging, will give 
them all facilities for calling a thoroughly 
representative popular gathering, and then 
immolate itself at the altar of the Indian National 3 
Will. But, perhaps because we are arm-chair ; 
politicians, we are unable to make any such 
assumption. 


A Hope and A Dasaiieon 


We should rejoice if all Congressmen 
were united on one common platform and 
worked together in harmony for the liberation 
of India. The Congress brought to the 
nation new hope, new faith, new courage 
to dare and suffer and sacrifice. May it do 
so again. 

If the All-India Congress Commi i 
early and revised and reversed the dec sion < 
the Working Committee on the so 
Commuual Award, the two parties could tl 
coalesce at once. The Congress Nation 
Conference has adopted a resolution requesting 
the Congress Working Committee to conven 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
with a view to revising its decision on the 50- 


a 
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i Hindu Mahasabha and the New Party 


The Congress Nationalist Party, as the 
~yery name indicates, is not a party which takes 
‘members only from any particular religious 
community. It has nothing to do with the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Bhai Parmanand, the 
president of the Hindu Mahasabha, attended 
the conference, as some leading Liberals also 
did, but has not become a member 
-of the party. Maulvi Abdus Samad, M. L. C., 
the genuine and staunch nationalist of 
q Murshidabad, who seconded the Conference 
f resolution on the Communal Decision, has 
; ‘become a member of the party and has agreed 
i to serve on its working committee. Its selec- 

tion board will have Christian and Sikh 
members also. 


‘Congress Working Committee's Hope 
The Congress Working Committee's 
attitude of neutrality towards the Communal 
‘Decision was evidently due to its hope that 
that will make Muslims friendly to the Con- 
‘gress and lead many of them to join it and also 
lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour 
of Muslim candidates who are Congressmen. 
As regards the hope concerning voting, the 
time has not yet come to judge whether it has 
been fulfilled. But judging by the pronounce- 
eens of Muslim leaders and rank and file, it 

does not appear that they at all like 
Congress Working Grantor ate E 

is quite clear that, barring a very few oe 
tions (big “Nationalists” like Dr. Ansari aa 
being among them), all articulate Muslims lik 
a Communal Decision. So they laugh ihe 
gress condemnation of it cum Ea ae 
about it cum the desire to replace eae 
Place and get rid 


of it by an agreed solution to be arrived at by 


leans of a Constituent 


S Assembly. Jf 
oe Working Committee had a 
P ea any opinion against the 


mmunal decision, had not s 
accepting nor rejectin 
rt. expre 
solutio. 


à poken of neither 
a it, but had noes neither 


st an 
of Muslim fighters for “the 


under the Congress banner. 
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Working Committee rescinds 
its resolution which relat SS 
Decision and inserts in its plac “Ont 
approval of the Decision and otha 
good Muslim fighters for Jorn there 
Congress flag, we shall 
our mistake. 
experiment. 
We do believe th 
Muslim 


at re ar 
nationalists, slong Bae ge! 
small. Their adherence to the ae 

freedom is worth more than the adh ce 
to the Congress of those who at one tin 2 oe 
did the Hindus in condemnation is A 
Communal Decision but who later teal 
and prevailed upon the Congress to been 


non-acceptance- and non-rejection-walas, 


solidale fo 


Adherence fo Principles, or 
imh as 


Partisanship 


It has been said that if the Congress lat 
rejected the Communal Decision, it would ha 
been partisanship; for Muslims in genei 
seem to like it. Now, in the opinion of tq 
Congress Working Committee the Commun 
Decision is a bad thing—it goes sa 
Congress principles. So it comes to this tin Pa; 
itis partisanship to reject a bad thing, it soni, Commu 
people like that bad thing! sal lhe 

But let it be eranted. Ts it only the i à lek 
tion that would have amounted to Cad ol s But 


» 


‘Alormatio 


3 ing—W 

The condemnation of the bad ug Y 1H leson 

the communal decision i$ not partea aaay togeth 
j tillior 


What Led fo Congress Decision Of FR bow 


The Mahratta (August 19, 194 i 
What made the Working Cea cee 
ess and the Parliamentary ation x 
logical, indecisive an T : Tepr 
wards the Communal Aware i pub] 
-From private advices Uses i y 
are in a position to stale 4 f 0 N 
_ has a great deal to do with d an Hy N 
It was known in Toe ontary , sed 
Par am ay precia Who 
y al x 
ir E amuel er 


| -mula of nether accepting nor 

vie nebulous i m leli Dr. Ansarv’’s 
ify the Ave, attitude of the Working Com- 
ring Me P Parliamentary Board. ; 

ad the th t despite the lukewarm attitude 

| ten-Nationalist Muslims have not 
tess, ae and they, are going to contest 
won OV ‘ons in opposition to Congress. 

y Electi true, what a light it throws on 
fs W nals and the Congress leaders who 
|i E a respondent of the Daily Sun wired 
| The Jandon C Hake eae! 16, that frequent con- 
ey Deen the Aga Khan and Mr. Jinnah, 
$] ees Furope were taking place. 
subject-matter of these conferences was of 
el ro the fear that the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
“might say something by way of modifying 

munal Award so as to disfavour the 
ommuna 5 5 
nims unless the Muslims stood by the White 
et intact. 3 5 A 
game Hoare’s threat to this effect is said to 
Jxaeompanicd with the offer of two Governorships 
Ito Mr. Jinnah and another to a Hindu. : 
|i nay be mentioned here that there is still no 
foita for the Muslim seat from Bombay. Mr. 
imh is still undecided and until Mr. Jinnah 
fils, the Congress Parliamentary Board also 
|t rnain undecided, as he must be accommodated 
base Nationalist Muslims ! 


7A 


1 
H0 


tlis are The Mahratta’s throughout. 


|O not, of course, know what its source 
formation is, 


blin Dyce 
slim Parties, and White Paver 
ommunal Decision 


el ‘anda Muslim 


3 League an i= 
“usin Confere ague anda 


ERER 
Bounding body or that could not 

ep 75 Muslims out of as 
ah them in India. It is not 
Y of them have been speaking 

uslim All-India on recent 
w an the above bodies have 
Ms, 80-ca] a Support the White Paper 
AD : communal award. That 
1e sincere opinion of the 
Here comes the 


OW m 


Saat month (August 21, 
this. m Tesolutions, It is not 


Tepresentative in 
dia Muslim League 
i | onference. ‘The 
p Eust o Published in The Mussal-. 
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Lucknow, Aug. 21. 
protracted SEM soi the- 
S passed resolutions rejecting- 
the White Paper in toto. As regards. the Coutts 
Award the Board reiterated that it can be- 
substituted only by an agreed settlement amongst 
ifferent communities. It also declared the 
names of Assembly candidates from. various. 
provinces and drafted the election manifesto. 


After three days’ 
Muslim Unity Board 


“Rejecting the White Paper in toto”’ 
means rejection of the so-called communal 
award also, for part of the- White Paper is 
based upon and includes that “award.” But 
the Unity Board has a very. soft corner in 
its heart for that “award,? and pleads. that 
1t can be substituted only by an agreed! 
settlement amongst différent communities.” 
That is the Unity Board’s fatwa for its. 
substitution, but for its temporary-permanent 
acceptance evidently no “agreed settlement 
amongst different communities” is necessary.. 
That the Muslims have agreed to accept it- 
temporarily-permanently is enough, it being. 
of no importance at all that the Hindus and. 
the Sikhs, for example, have condemned it 
in unequivocal language. 

There is another Muslim organization,. 
called the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Delhi. We do. 
not know whom it represents. 


Maulana Ahmad Saeed, Secretary, Jamiat-ul-- 
Ulema, Delhi, says, “The Jamiaé at first decided 
not to contest the elections. But receiving invitation 
from the Board to join its forces for fightin the- j 
ensuing clection, its Council met at Muradabad È 
where it decided to co-operate with the Board, 4 
subject to the Boards incorporating certain 
conditions in the election manifesto.. The Board’ 
has failed to satisfy the condition, and so the 
Jamiat will not co-operate with the Board-in the- 
election issue only.”—The Musselman: 


The support given by the All-India 
Muslim League and the All-India Muslim. 
Conference to the White Paper: and the 
Communal Decision has been referred to: 
above. The relevant resolution passed at 
Simla by the working committee of the latter 
and agreed to in substance by the coune 
of the former is given below. eS 

As in fact certain public bodies and persons. 

are seeking to reject the communal award directly 
or indirectly, this meeting of the Working, Com- — 
mittee of the All-India Muslim Conference reiterates 
its conviction that, although such of the Muslim. 
demands as are embodied in the communal — pa 
and the White Paper are inadequate to afford 
that measure of protection to: [uslim com- 
~ munity which the existing condi 
warrants. and which had been) urg 
ference from time to tim my é 


Ss 


EEE 
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visions thereof affecting these Muslim safe-guards: the Mussalms 3 
provisions thereot aitecting eae will render nan Indians ar 
Vithout the consent of the Mussalmans, : get no power, thougl 

any constitution wholly unacceptable to the Muslim $ ANS ugh they 
an) > iu the legislatures. So +k 


ne 


community. 4 
Conference want responsible 


The joint election manifesto of the Muslim i 

Conference and the Muslim League, the major a government in which the bu 

: . A Cee 1 

portion of which is printed below, makes their top to bottom must be responi 
Dle to 


NEn; . people. But they ar 

-opinions clearer still. p f ] ne ut they are careful to add th 

f On the one hand, the Hindu Mahasabha is bent pe heal: e government must be « at i 
upon destroying the Commun Riant a z India, that 1$, 16 must give th 

; leaving no stone unturned to attain that object. e MOE nom cum } 

4 On the other hand, the Congress, in order to : ‘cr F ) and far more 
enlist the sympathy of the Muslim community, ` ALO entitled to on the strength of 
professes neither to accept nor nka the Nae res or their education, ability 

; ‘Award. Yet it is trying to destroy it by Raving . 

A the White Paper rejected in toto, as it claims that of independence, ete. Perhaps 

with the rejection of the ae Paper the Com- ae Board has voted for the rejection oft the pr 

munal Award must automatically lapse. Vhite Paper on th p ; The pr 
Therefore, the Muslim clectorates should vote io, I A ee e ground that it doesn Bengal 

only for such candidates as subscribe to the give, snd a responsible government Suita i r (J 

srinciples and policy of the All-India Muslim for India,” the stress being laid specially pnpu 

onference or the All-India Muslim League and the last three words DECINY GhstorateW 
none in = £ 2 words. 

have won the community's confidence by con- 7 > |, 

sistently supporting in the past the principles and Following the example of the Alli 

noliey mentioned above, including in particular Muslim Unity Board, the Bengal | 
gal 


a) the Communal Award and separate electorates  Nationali oes z ) 
(b) the safe-guards demanded by the Muslims in Nationalist Party has passed the follom "ils empl 
the new constitution ; and (c) adequate representa- resolution :— | p 


Sui 


pirit, sp 
the Musi or attit 


tion of Muslims in the services by special an ee 
reservations for them. The meeting further appreciates the opini] sing ol 
Each candidate should sign the pledge given the Muslim Unity Board that the only alterni ricine of 
below. Any caudidate who signs the pledge should to the Communal Award is an agreed sitoi ral on 
be supported in preference to any candidate who between communities and this meeting, the! ) 
has not signed it, whether set up by any other deprecates all attempts that are being ea R 
organization or not. For maintaining. our Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and bi Ta Bese 
solidarity it is in the highest degree essential that get the Award modified by the British Goren i 
the Muslim public should strongly oppose any in the absence of an agreed settlement Al 
candidate who does not comply with the conditions i 
mentioned above. ; We have already commented up? 


z n ; 9 ` ore pee 
We appeal to the Muslim voters throughout professed desire of the Muslims for at ‘i i 


India to send to the legislatures onl - i 
tatives as comply o above ai aa settlement. We have also shown thi re that 
Te en u — Malaviya yields to nobody 12 Ha oft | 
eby pledge ; i t y 
ereed, aims adi ee oe a ee ee efforts to arrive at ane fa know 
Conference and the All-India Muslim League ; (b) communal problem: Wen st Paty l 


to stand by the Communal Award and separate the Bengal Muslim National 


electorates, as well as by the safe- 
by the Muslim community fonga: ae affected the absurd pose ° 


Be ao iof Mangs pin the services ; (c) to nationalists than Pang ‘on 

2 ajority of t i ERR, 

memeres in the legislatures in naa denne Malaviya; a peo ma P the ne 
interests of the Muslim community, (d) to get anything „done by 0 


work for the modificati i i 
proposed CHM ER aprenent of the Government. When has 


responsible government suitable for LI. securing ` clamoured- for and receive? job 
Cl ; ment weightage 12 VO 
Copies ie) of ae pledge shows that the Rte dakion which 
-that the White sf c League have perceived favour bestowed | Y “Nation 
i sta es 5 pepe constitution isa sort of If the Bengal Must? int ! 
D Eai People of India to a considers the Government ion 
e food—plen rything does it accept (EE © 
permane: ly 


being 


ty of- 

checks, safe-guards and j mee eer 
mentary paraphernalia, but no tr te 
real power to the people. Anda | 


h critics should remember 
get up a successful 

, must all ultimately obtain 
T Government machinery. 
t in this connection 
pinions of the most famous 


throug 


ihe alin leaders condemning the 

it decision, which will be found 
oily number, pp: 123-124. They 

than th A all become practical supporters of 
P. But it is necessary to remind the 

Ei Nationalist Muslim Party of their 


2 ier attitude. : 

tion of ti The principal resolution passed at the 
t does hy fongal Muslim Nationalist Conference at 
t suite input (June 97-28, 1931) insisted on “joint 
pecially inate with adult suffrage.” The principal 
ion passed at a meeting of the executive 
ittee of the Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
y held in August 1932, recorded, 

‘ils emphatic protest against the communal award 
metly given by the Prime Minister in consulta- 
4% with the British Cabinet on the following 
jg other grounds: (a) It recognizes the 
‘ple of separate electorates, which is funda- 
y opposed to responsible government...... A 


ifn Representation in the Services 


he opini 


t the ablest men for the public services, 
couraged t India Government 
By that ne notion that it is not 
+, counts most but that Govern- 
een eee by preference to 
Hirie i $'0-Indians, and Muslim Indians, 
Is Res fixed minimum per- 
tition, P. tton to what they can get by 
cent or the Muslims a minimum of 
Want 39) as been fixed. But they 
he Per cent and “a temporary 

3 a than 331; per cent] to 
í “isting extreme inadequacy 
4 itis icsentation” in the services ! 
nent is desperately in 
its imperialistic policy, 
e Seized the opportunity. 
Tndia Muslim Conference 
usim League use the 
r play” in the resolution 
ed, unjust and selfish 
2 Wron ê services are made ? 
OMe hi $ m asking this question. 
o öy SY educated Musalmans 


istin le 

i S and fai 
R Warr, 
talag an 

t y tin t 
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seem to think that their “due share” of the 
services means monopoly. 

Mr. S. M. Hussain, v. a., D. Phil. (Oxon), 
writing on ‘Islamic Education in Bengal’ in 
the Islamic Culfure for July, 1934, says : 


With the object of 


1 f turning out recruits for 
public service and for 


l the legal profession, the 
Calcutta Madrassah was established by Warren 
Hastings in 1781. Muslim Law and Persian 
naturally formed the main course of study in it. 
The Madrassah splendidly fulfilled the object for 
which it was established and its alumni monopolized. 
posts of trust and responsibility under the 
Government. The Musalmans thus continued to 
retain their due share in the administration of 
the country and its public life. (Italics ours. 
Ed., W. R.) 


Edifor of “The Modern Review” 
Does Nof Belong fo Any Party 


In the course of an article on “The 
Nationalist Party” our able contemporary 
The Servant of India writes : 


There is one item in the Nationalist Party’s 
programme to which strong exception must be 
taken even by those who are disposed to agree 
with its communal award policy. It declares 
its disapproval of legislative interference in matters 
of religion. Jt is true that Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr. Aney and Mr. Kelkar all stand for abstension 
from using the machinery of the legislature in 
socio-religious affairs. But there are others in the 
Party like Dr. Munje, Acharya Ray and Babu 
Ramananda Chatterjee who, we are certain, do not 
support this policy, but who have apparently 
joined the Barty on the understanding that it 
will be regarded as a minor item, in regard to 
which freedom will be allowed to those who wish 
to join the party. No social reformer can ever 
afford to dispense with the possible support that he 
will receive from the legislature in carrying 
through any reform. f 


Perhaps by now our Poona contemporary 
has learned that the item referred to does 
not form part of the programme of the Party 
as fixed after the holding of the Conference. 


Tt is necessary to inform our con- 
temporary and the public that Babu 
Ramananda Chatterjee does not belong 


to the Congress Notionalist Party, or any — 
other party, like the Congress, the Liberal 
Party, the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, | 
Benga! Provincial Hindu Sabha, etc. There 
should and must be social legislation, when- — 
ever and wherever necessary, for putting 
down inhuman, cruel and immoral customs. 
If public opinion cannot put down customs 
making for race degen racy, Mji istice to 
women, and the like, legi tive aid should 
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be sought. aie 
further details—it is a large subject. 


Mr. C.F. Andrews on African- 
Indian Problems 


; Mr. Œ F. Andrews, who has earned the 
gratitude of India by his earnest. labours for 
the improvement of the condition of iaa 
in different parts of Africa and whom we 
India, emphasized the 
seriousness of the situation in Zanzibar in an 
interview to the Associated Press on his 
arrival at Bombay on the 25th August last. 


welcome back to 


Said he : 


points at issue in Zanzibar are :— 


subjects have been allowed to hold it. 


and middlemen and making it a state 

This will drive many Indi 

owing to unemployment. 
These two new Zanzibar ordinances 

to weaken the Indian position all rou 

vested a as British 

away. I 

possible to return to Af 

the situation all down 

The Zanzibar Indians yer 


circumstances in India permit 


AS regards 
stated : 


All down the east coast of 
Indian position shaken ow. 


The Indians in Ken 

1 ya haye b 

the last six years from 4 eto sis 
ill decreasing. There 
: me by each ship th 
The situation in South Africa 
to cause anXiety, 


In South Africa 


an going out. 


ra eturn as 
division which has > 


question of colonization 


any colony. The report 
has published js entiealy n 
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But we cannot here go into 


L have just come direct from Zanzibar where 
the situation has become so seriously critical that 
the Indian leaders implored me by a wireless 
message to stay over for a fortnight longer in 
order to take up their cause. But Mahatma Gandhi 
had already cabled me to come to Bombay not 
later than Aug. 25. Therefore, L had to hurry up 
in order to reach Bombay in time. The chicf 


(1) The right of holding agricultural lands 
being takin from Indians by the Land Alienation 
Act. Indians who were born in Zanzibar are not 
allowed to hold agricultural land but Arabs who 
were born in Arabia and are not even British 


(2) The Government are taking the clove 
industry, whereon Zanzibar depends, out of the 
hands of Indians who had always acted as bankers 
monopoly. 
ans out of the country 


are likely 
c nd. Their 
t subjects are being 1aken 
after seeing Mahatma Gandhi it is 


rica Lhope to do so as 
the coast is entirely critical. 


a y earnestly desire me to 
return. Ihave given them promise to do so if 


z ; 
East Africa Mr. Andrews 


mg to trade depression. 


durin 
0,000 to 34,000 and the 
are many 


also continues 


pressed me to rot the Indian community 


Ben a 1S not quite heal 
colonization issue itself iq Coc! eae lhe 
No Indian from South Africa wlll eee meee 
which the @ 

egative, There xe omeni 
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colonies suitable for Indiang 
every eflort must now be made t Olonizat; 
provincial barriers in South Aps,\teck 
Indians may moye about without rest Ses 
though this point js now tricti 
issue there is the differences Dee 
be settled and reconciled 
carnestly requested to return 
Gandhi. 


and Thay Dee lto 
alter secing Malans w 

Mr. Andrews desires to go back to 
and he has given his reasons 
does so, however, he will h diki 
Gandhi, go to Simla for Seeing high Ge I 
ment officers to enlist their active sympathy. 
on behalf of Zanzibar Indians, and N 
Bihar and Orissa. Indians in Africa” are 
willing and. able to help their fellow-country. | 
men in distress — owing to earthquake and 
inundations. : 


Certainly, E feel I must go back if only-T can |) 
be spared, for this,- has been My special duty for 
over 20 years past and it is impossible for me ip 
resist such an appeal. A work of this kind 
not be done hurriedly. It needs the gn 
sympathy and patience but it will be necessary 
visit Simla about Zanzibar and other matte 
also there is a great need for visiting he 
quake area and if possible, Orissa. For, if i 
able 10 return to South Africa, there Bee 
opportunity of helping -the earthquake x i ii 
The Indians themselves all down Ki 
Africa are prepared to make sarino RES 
burg is now the most prosperous ay ae 
on account of high price of polly Oe 
ago gold. stood at 84 shillings ut rok. [Mt 
to 138. The difference is a cleat i otal 
been able’ to make a good HE iy 
about. Rs. 2,500 but I had no 
through. 


3 a 

Mr. Andrews has contributed A 

of articles on the Zanzibar hore 
PROS, 


Devastating Floods in Bihar A 


3 . R e} 0 
We deeply sympathize ee 
sisters and brethren in Bihar. 


gain 


ura 


A S. 
be done for the people in da 


platit 
the futility of these newer Bs a 
are grieved and ashamed e 


. ar ity 
a position to take an activ p i n 
of distress. rthquake hoo Hela the 
_ There haye ae i 
in some parts'of Bihar. 


Atul Prasad Sen 
By the death of Mo 
Lucknow India has lost 


z 


| educated in Bengal, and later 

ie any] pat ad for legal education, and was 
n th gland * Aftan an AnA AA 
180 thy Jat P, par there. After practising at 
tut ‘ch Court for some years, he 
nt acknow for the practice of his 
rea veh rose to be the leader of the 
ALAN; H ns x a 

ama fad ja, He was the president of tbe 
Afric m Bar Association. He took great 
fore he e ‘i educational matters and was offered 
lahat  Vie-Chancellorship of the ‘Lucknow 
rover. | 
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» Atul Prasad Sen 


tani d the office in favour of 
4 æD polities he wasa 
and more independent 
the p ver the last Liberal 
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over a session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India. He was a staunch 
Swadeshist. 


r 

Though he was a very successful lawyer, 
he was by nature a poet and a musician. 
People will remember him for his poems and 
songs long after his reputation as a lawyer 
has ceased to be remembered. When he 
sang, people were moved because he put his 
soul into his music. Many of his songs are 
very popular in and outside Bengal, wherever 
Bengalis live. i 

He was a warm-hearted 
charities were many. 

He was a member of the Brahmo Samaj. 


friend. His 


He was a dutiful and active citizen and a 
cultural leader of the Province where he 
lived. Withal bis heart continued to yearn 
for his village home in Bengal and for Banga- 
desha. This yearning and devotion to the 
home of his boyhood and youth found touch- 
ing expression in the address which he 
delivered at the last session, at Gorakhpur, 
of the Prabasi Banga-Sahitya Sammelan, an 
annual all-India cultural conference of Bengalis, 
of which he was one of the sponsors. 

He is the author of some books of Bengali 
poems and songs. He was the founder 
and first editor of the Bengali monthly 
magazine Uttard, an organ of Bengalis 
domiciled in the Upper Provinces. hie 

He was one of Bengal’s. foremost cultural 
ambassadors to the Ayodhya People’s Durbar. 


Mr. Brock on Bengal’s Financial 
Condition 


Mr. R. W. Brock, late Editor of Capital, 
Calcutta’s oldest financial Anglo-Indian (old 
style) weekly, writing on “Bengal and its Jute 
Industry” in the July number of The Asiatic 


Review, says : 

Suffice it to say that, ina Province with a 
population numbering approximately fifty millions, 
the Provincial Government has a revenue not 
exceeding £10,000,000 to finance requirements so 
varied and comprehensive as Police, Education, 
General Administration, Civil Works, Justice, 
Medical, Jails. Excise, Public Health, Agriculture, 
Registration, Stationery and Printing. Forests, an 
last but not least, Industries. In other words—to 
quote only one illuminating comparison unter the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution the Bengal 
Government was allotted, for all purposes, a 
smaller sum than the London County Council 
spends on education alone, 
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£10,000,000 at the present rate of 
: 9999 9991 need 
exchange is equal to Rs. 133,333,333}. For 
years Bengals revenue has been very much 


less than that sum. That is the only 


inaccuracy in Mr. Brock’s statement. 

His ` comparison of Bengal’s total 
provincial revenue with the educational 
expenditure alone of the London County 
Council is very illuminating. ‘The population 
of the Administrative County of London is 
4,385,825 against Bengal’s fifty millions. 


The London County Counceil’s net educational 
expenditure in 1933-34 was, according to 
Whitaker’s Almanac, £12,169,839. Its net 
total expenditure on © all heads was 
£28,114,949. Including debt charges, the 
total was £30,086,394. These sums need not 
be converted into rupees. One pound sterling 
is equivalent to Rs. 135. 
Mr. Brock continues: 


In effect, under the Meston Settlement, all the 
expending revenues—such as Customs duties and 
income-tax—were retained by the Government of 
India, while most of the Departments calling for 
larger expenditure were assigned to the Provincial 
Governments, and, in particular, to the Indian 
Ministers, such as health, education, agricultural 
improvements, etc. It was peculiarly unfortunate 
that in Bengal, as have already noted, the 
ministers were left to face the Legislature with 
empty pockets: a position not conducive either to 
olitical popularity or constructive achievement. 
ronincial taxalion in Bengal was extended to th ; 
limits of tolerance and productivity: but of the 
total revenues collected in the Province fro M 
sources, about two-thirds were taken -b wth 
Central Government, whose expenditure i: ean 
incurred outside the Province, leavi the Bane 
cial Administration only the pele rope 


already mentioned. (Italics ours, Rae MR perme 


_ Those who think that taxation in Bengal 
is lighter than in other provinces, he 
_ Speaking, ought to reflect on Mr. Brock’: 
Provincial taxation in Bengal ae 

nits of tolerance and aie 


oN 


SSS 


at 


The S 


i gnificance of the f 
coe Soverom ent ree a au =e 
th ot Bengal’s revenues and ne 
a Ee sails Bengal Toa a 
| understood. The larocest i 
‘expenditure the Central è em: 
ha incurred on “Defi nee.” ec ace : 
: e army are not, generally speaking. F 
rom Bengal, nor camp-followers thereat’ oe 


her big contribution to the Catan 


Bengal gets no return in the form of : 


paid to these persons. That i 
direction—there are others; È 
other regions are gainers P Which 
Bengal is ovly made to pay eei 
a Mr. Bie has explained himsel 
ully in the following paragraph :— 
ee that is to say 
he Delhi Administration distri 
D 4 € ist; s 
Upper India. Perhaps the ie 
be illustrated „most vividly by Rl 
yield of the jute export duty. Jute DE 
virtually only in Bengal, and in the al 
is the principal source of income, while a 


jute manufacture is the princi 


collects rey, 


enues which | 
Mainly iq, urii 


can | 
the ; 


the progressive improvement in ity 
A 
eS 0 


while the extension of the ru eect 


monopolized 
represents the princip 
state a reasonable 


ilja Depar 
aon. 


Here, again, therefore, 

retain any share of the taxat 

its own borders. Very large sums 

only insignificant rivulet flowed back. Th 

There is quiet unconscious ree of 1 
in the word “allowing,” which we ee of J 


tie xy S fa 
italicized above. It is indeed very al tins 
on the part of the Central Government A think i 

T ET rees mention Sone Ch 
all the receipts from the sou 


tally invo] 
and allow the Bengal Governmen meen Tite R 
the expenditure. 


Call of Delhi, ae 
“krom the Qutab Minar” cotum S 
I learn that the late Desh De oen et 

ots 


the Darjeeling Teen oi was 


called “Step Aside 

made all T rangements for Soa. and 

of the deceased leader to Ca!” jp owertl 

The story of B. E- ane paw M Cha 

merits to be told. TeS! Py 
Cal 


was lat 
the wi 


lease of Lahiri while the son 
the neleds? still in the employ of the 


net til told. is 


jam 
Jembet- R srsInG 
Nripen 
ess lead C : : 
padly in need of money to carry on 
h People seemed reluctant to raise 
the leader openly. Sir Nripen, I am 

sly approac ed the Governor, and 
his consent. initiated the raising of 
able thus to send more than 
to the atriot in exile, his own being 


substantial contribution. 


a FUND 
came to know that a 


y Sir e: who had been ailing in 


0 
Wes Which | 
batnly jg} azr: 
fer to cn | 4 


Tysident Roosevelt's Foreign Policy 


| fp July last in connection with the summer 
"he Lip of the Catholic University of America, 
} tamknath Das,” the newly appointed 
kwer on Far Eastern Affairs of the 
‘ity, discussed the topic of “Present 
ncies of American Foreign Policy under 
int Franklin D. Roosevelt,” before an 
eof members of the faculty and the 
tbody. Prof. Dr. Herbert Wright, Fead 


substitit: Department of Politics, presided on the 


; obtainel 
unable Wy" 
ed within Regarding President Roosevelt's policy in 
fiDr. Das said : i 

us resident Roosevelt, by promoting the 
as raised the 


cause with such enthusiasm as 
ia Rega ie cuted States ina warin the 

wte aS American-Japanese. relations, 
ender, DOSitive policy - of American- 
e late aad co-operation, which was 
aR resident ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
a policy of Anglo-American- 
eon against Japan, which 

ae hinese, Russian, British 
Aes ave very imperfect 
American interests in Asia. 


all peoples of Asia 
ot great advantage to the United 
aid towards real 


Soren 


tul C 
ita "andra Som, who died last 
Re 


3 1s 69th year, was not 
! Tahmo-Samaj circles. 
Service to the cause of 
orm as editor of The 
Ro. < San of the Sadharan 
Sears his life was, one 


by Pn 
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long struggle against poverty, illness and 
bereavement. He bore all his afflictions with 
patience and resignation. His knowledge of 
philosophy—particularly of theology, and of 
the evolution of the Brahmo Samaj and the 


Pratul Chandra Som 


religious opinions of Rammohun Roy, 
Debendranath Tagore and Keshub Chunder 
Sen stood him in good stead as a writer on 
those subjects. 


The Bombay Devadasi Act i 

Originally -the Devadasis “were ` women 
attached to Hindu temples in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. They were supposed 
to have been married to the god whose idol 
was kept in the temples and could not there- 
fore marry any human beings. They were 
carefully trained in music and dancing and 
were required to sing and dance in the temples 
before the idols for their entertainment. As 
time passed they fell from their ideal of purity 
and became no better than courtesans. 

he late Maharani of Mysore abolished — 
the immoral custom of attaching Devadasis to 
temples in that State but allowed them to keep 
their lands. A similar reform was afterwards 
effected by legislation in Madras by Dr. Mrs. 
Muthulakshmi Reddy. Last month the 
Bombay Council has passed Rao Bahadur 
Bole’s Devadasi Bill. Saat , 

The late Maharani of Mysore, Dr. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddy and Rao Bahadur Bole will be 


4 
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remembered by posterity as benefactors of 
Hindu society and promoters of social purity- 


Calcutta Corporafions Publicity 
Department 

Much good work is being done by the 
Caleutta Corporation’s Publicity Department, 
which was established in 1932. Since its 
establishment it has undertaken different kinds 
of propaganda work to bring home to the 
inhabitants of Calcutta their civic respon- 
sibilities and duties. It publishes illustrated 
booklets, leaflets and posters. It possesses 
an efficient and trained staff of lecturers. 
Up to the end of March 1934 they delivered 
533 lectures, illustrated with lantern slides. 
The lectures delivered are in Bengali, Hindi 
and Urdu, no charge being made for them. The 
Department possesses slides on 27 subjects, 
including the principal diseases. It has a 
cinema machine and three films on small-pox, 
cholera and malaria. On previous information 
being given to the Department, free cinema 
shows may be arranged in any public place. It 
also organizes peripatetic health exhibitions, 
with a large number of charts and models. In 
addition to organizing its own exhibitions, the 
Department has supplied charts and models 
to other exhibitions in Calcutta and arranged 


for their proper display and demonstrations. 
The total number of 


30. The booklets a 
free. Besides all the 


City of Birmingham Handbook, 1934 
While n 


. . H t i 
idea of this Handbook. wee ee 


to be able to sct before themselyes ae 
of what municipalities Should an T © ody A 
in how many directions. En any beg 


On Encouraging Sanskrit Studio 

The Hon. Mr. J ustice M a 
Mukherji, Acting Chief Jui of ath 
(till the 30th of August laso), who 7 Benga 
enjoys the unique distinction of p they 
only permanent or acting Chief Tutt 
was not knighted, presided at the nae 
convocation of the Bengal Sanskrit = f 
tion on the 26th August last. Tiie te 
examined on the last occasion some 1] 
students of Sanskrit and conferred titles 
those who were successful. There are mor 
than 2,000 ols or Sanskrit Seminaries, 
These facts make the Association’ someyta, 
like an examining university. 

After tracing the history of the Assocs 
tion the president said : 


As a result of the grim financial outlook 
faces the University graduates and the eco 


anmatha y 
A 


= 


If this increase continues we would 
enormous population of Sanskrit students 
a short time. It would be a matter 2 E 
economy if by a comparatively small elp ee, 
mass of students growing into manio 
utilized by the society and the coun 
Unless and until the Sanskrit stuer 
at least the scope of earning a mo a a 
it is reasonable to suppose that pele fe 
will not attract the better class of 8 ai 
We' are often -told that our aaa rit 
should be high. We appreciate 


G 
s -on of Mahaci } 
have recommended the introduc Ond few vho 


title examination: for the 


time it Cf ; 
compete for it. But at the ema ERNE who 
be said that the general body RE aratively 


cruited from amongst the expet 
ae sons of pandits cannot. ent pl 
show much proficiency 12 the oa ou 
Sanskrit studies. If, we Scare mpo bave inal 
and proverty-stricken students Aue betas a 
the Sanskrit line mostly OX ae of nels 
are unable to mect the aaa 
tion, the result will be on a 

The educational grant eee Mh.. 
from sufficient to meet t e Probably rem Bt, 
of the country and it me y desire 

Ministe! 


iri lents of 

lern spirit of stud 
mo ght up in the Western 
upon Sanskrit scholars 
public in general to 


the 
3 are brow, 
y urge 

‘upon the 


; from 


adopted for ameliorating 


ith us 10 E 
res may, be Sanskrit studies and of 
iti ra studics in the cause of the 
skrit * 


Jing the president said : 

p satisfaction in observing that a 
ched to the research department of 
College has been admitted to the 
stice ty 2 itle for the first time. She is the. first, 
ane Ghosh Travelling Fellowship [of the 
ks ti a] and is proceeding to Oxford 
Phi, deeree. I am also very glad to have 
i fi ihat a Mahomedan student has taken 
tohet degree in Kavya this year. 


jae! 


e 11; f 
titles on. 
are more | 
minares | 
sometyhat | 


Associa 


look whic 
e econom 


Mis : | 
liss Sakuntala Rao 


‘rai 
the to is Miss Sakuntala 
~adharan Brahmo Samaj, 
Chander’ up by the late Dr. 
Ooi ee Sarkar, and has 
tro subien On of the Calcutta 
` Je successively. 
asgupta, M. A, 
Sanskrit College, 
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who is the Secretary of the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association, complained in the course ‘of his 
address that their examination standards are 


not high enough. 


“Tt is true,” he said, “that the number of “tol 
students has been gradually increasing, but the 


quality of students is deplorably going down. 


he reasons for this are, (1) mostly the less 
intelligent sons are sent in for education in ‘tols 
and yet the acquirement of Sanskrit requires the 
keenest intellect, (2) pandits are busy in aequir- 
ing their livelihood by other means and have. no 


time to teach their students properly, (3) the 
students, therefore, hardly come to the examination 
hall after having read the whole text and they are 
sent in by their teachers for the sake of “the 
stipends granted to teachers when their students 
pass, (4) students are often picked up from 
schools and colleges and the Important passages “are 
marked for them and they are somehow dished up 
for the examinations. Bee 

“Tn such a condition it is idle to expect that they 

should have any wisdom or depth in the shastras 
which require powers of mature and keen thinking 
. with a full command of the Sanskrit language.” 

It'is to be hoped that steps will be taken 
to get a better class of students and to educate 
them more efficiently. 

We have a suggestion to make in a 
different direction. The education given to 
students in the fols'is entirely academic, per- 
haps fit for the world as it was in days gone 
by. We would earnestly request the Bengal 
Sanskrit Association to make it a little more 
modern. We suggest that the students be taught 
ordinary and mental arithmetic, geography and 
history of Bengal and India (Hindu-Buddhist 
period). Those who would go up for the 
highest, če., the Mahacharya title examination, 

Sues., 3 
might be required to have a knowledge of the 
late Bhudeb Mukhopadhyaya’s Purabrittasar 
(history of the world outside India in ancient 


times). 


Sit N. N. Sircar on Untouchability 


in Bengal Soma, Aug. 2 : 
Vith reference to the report circulated by. a news 
eur to the effect that the Law Member, (in his _ 
speech on the Temple Entry Bill, said that “in the 
speaker’s own province (Bengal) untouchability y : 
rigorously me severely observed, É the “United 
Press” has been authorized by Sir N. N. 


tat io 
the report was incorrect and misleading, 

aoe ae Fe corastant with the views he had pro- 
ounded in the Round Table Conference. _ un 
$ What he said was that untouchability was 
observed more rigorously between the untouchables 


themselyes and as a case in point he cited a recent i 


t Jorhat in Assam where at a temple-opening 
ee ee some untouchables left the place as they 
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class lower than 


p : ichables of a ; 
found other untouc k in the function. 


themselves coming to take part 
—(United Press.) 


Freight-Wat Threatens Indian Shipping 


In a well-reasoned statement Mr. Shariff 
Hussain, president of the Association of Small 
Steamship Companies of Bombay, describes 
the hardships of Indian shipping companies 
caused by the freight-war waged against them 
by some British companies. Says he : 

í The war is becoming keener and keener day after 
day and rates from Bombay and Karachi have been 
reduced by 75 per cent to 90 per cent and even 
more than that. The rate from Rangoon to 
Bhavnagar was Rs. 9-8-0 and the Conference is now 
carrying rice to that port at Rs. 2 per ton. 

Owing to this terrible rate-cutting Indian 
shipping requires protection. But in answer to 
a question asked the other day in the Legislative 
Assembly the Government reply was that the 
matter was under consideration. But it is the 
duty of the Government to see that the con- 
sideration stage and the life of Indian shipping 
companies do not terminate simultaneously. 
As the Government isa government of India, 
the welfare of Indian shipping should receive 
its first and foremiost attention, just as the 
interests of the shipping of other countries are 
looked after as one of their primary duties 
by their national governments. 


That Communal Decision í 


Like the poor, the communal decision bids 
fair to be always with us. Tor, like Gold- 
 smith’s village pedagogue, there are men who 

“even though vanquished, could argue still” 
They say, asthe decision given by Mr. Ramsay 
~ MacDonald, known in India as Ramji Mac- 
Donald and Rahimji MacDonald among 
and Hindus respectively, was an 

ard, neither Pandit Madan Mohan 
anybody else has the right to 


Minister on behalf 
ent. That Gove 


it an award, but only a is 
In his presidential address at 

and Suburban Hindu Sabha Con 

on the 23rd June last, 


CC-0. In Public D 


` occupies about ten pages of the 


dealt exhaustively 
address has been, 
Dr. Moonje’s 


with the m 
printed jn 
discussion of 


atter, Y gore” 
et fp psi 
yar" 
yy gas 
i ent. 
F assel 


cannot, therefore, be reprodu 
those who want to know all be 
read those pages. 4 
They should also read St N Na y 
pamphlet entitled, “Ts the Comme ns eat ais gu 
an Arbitral Award ?”, included in hei fi pers 
Sir N. N. Sircar’s Speeches and Pampiles, i to b 
fi has 
rarest: 
ye evidenci 
> judges. 
ory of 
y Counc 
ied by 
nt have i 
kwe on 
des ¢ 
faination 
sion of 


Sfeel Protection Bill Passed 


The Steel Protection Bill has been pass 
without a division. It is a remarkable achieve 
ment, as it protects : British steel, wiif 
professing to protect Indian steel. Teisal 
outcome of the imperial preference policy dy 
the British Government. That policy is lik 
to provoke international commercial animos 
ties and tariff wars. 

The Tatas have another chance now ofi 
runnning their gigantic concern as to be abi Bed 

Forel WILA 
to stand foreign competition witho ee 
protection. | 


Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his 
Brother Released | 

Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan, originators 
leader of the Red Coat movement il i 
N.-W. F. Province, and bis ef as h 
Dr. Khan Saheb have been 12% detai 


Hazaribagh jail, where they he ea i 
under Frontier Regulator: tihe G 


commendable step on the par 
ment. But by ordering 
to the Panjab or to the 
Government has“ 
impression produce 


Why Nof Release Mr. Saraf 
Chandra Bose - é vis 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Boe" 
at the head of any mor 
Coat movement in the < 
A question W 


Assembly as to 
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nt, That implied a reply in quote from the Bengal Police Administration 
The Home Member has, no Report for 1932 (that for 1933 has not yet 

ly said that Mr. Sarat Chandra been received), page 15, to prove our point. 

sly implicated in the terrorist Qi Convictions in cognizable cases and number 

p wae But " where is the proof? A of persons convicted.(a) In all cases decided.—The 


total number of cognizable cases insti 
IF at ) repentedane | gnizable cases instituted before 
| P sertion without proof, š p a h magistrates and the police under classes I to V, 
hat ae would not make it true. e including cases pending from 1931, was 92.584 
: 


-nlicated, it Should be easy to against 94,585 last year, a decrease of 2.001 cases 
os ae ne ; Of the total number of cases instituted, 28,425 
suit in a law- . 


f ; or 30.7 per cent were tried in court, against 
asons detained without trial are 27,493 or 29 per cent in 1931, and convictions were 
3 b nsidered innocent. obtained in 45.9 per cent, against 45.2 per cent. 
‘ied to be cons aan E f _, The number of persons brought to trial was 
i bas been often said in justification o 58,053, against 54,986 in 1931, 


z 3 1 of whom 23,637 or 
mest and detention without trial that 40.7 per cent were convicted, against 21,572. or 
Baa € 


ane EE then was eran by 39.2 per cent in the previous year.” ; 
Sy, judges. It does not matter to what Cases under Classes I to V are offences 
of judges they belonged. Even if against the State, public tranquillity, safety 
Council judges examine the evidence and justice, serious offences against the person, 
ed by one party against another, if they serious offences against persons and property 
jathave the opportunity of examining the or against property only, and so on. 
me on both sides, and if Counsel on 
‘Fistes do not help the judges by cross- 
ution of witnesses, if any, and by 


Indian Institute of Deutsche 
Akademie Scholarships 


whe of the laws and legal principles in- 
ition m us of even such judges cannot 5 Thenlndisg Institute of m Deutsche ae eee 
linsidered Ce i +s is glad to announce the award of 21 new 
ad that bh mong: Hence, when it is scholarships for the academic year 1934-35 to the 
in ^ the evidence against persons following Indian graduate „students who are to 
his | without tria] has been examined by carry on higher studies in various German 


y Mages, th universities :— 


at is no proof of their guilt. Dresden Engineering University —Mr. A. K. 


Pe contrary . 3 

lion 02 ay judge who agrees to Ghosh, M. sc., (chemistry). 3 paren 
Pion on ep ae ae, nes Freiburg Mining University Mr. B. C. Roy, 
al. at he + a La AE Š B. Sc., (applied geology). 

[ths z 4 unfit for judicial work. ee tee ten C.D. 

l A Sometimes said that persons L. I. M. (medicine). Mr. S. G. Joshi, M. 


Qetention because of their (medicine); and Mr. S. K. Sharma, M: 


io 3 (Sanskrit). 
We O be terrorists cannot Heidelb 
trial, as the lives of the MS 


NI m would be in danger z m Aoa TV. O Meno EAI 
stil ngeful feelings of fellow- Rao, 


tue oe But there has ET eee Mies BB. Devi, B. se, 
one god Convictions of (physical culture). Mr. D ©. Le i, Be 
ie aaor without any of (medicine) ; oe T. R. Kannappan Naicker, 
no tilled or even attacked. B (physics). 


Ge ge N S. Vahiduddin, B. 
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Dr. Hira Lal 


An appreciation 


of the late Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Hira Lal by Mr. K, P. Jayaswal has -been 
printed or another page in this issue. He 
was a distinguished scholar, archeologist and 
When he presided over the Oriental 


author. 
i Conference at Patna in December, 1930, 
extracts from his address were printed in 


Tt 


Í The Modern Review for January, 1931. | 

| was a comprehensive survey of the entire field 
| of oriental learning. -As chairman of the 
i reception committee of that session of. the 
| Oriental Conference, Mr. Jayaswal pronounced 
à the following eulogy on Dr. Hira Lal : 

H Mr. Hira Lal has been one of those workers 
i whose results must go down to future generations. 
j ` As today we cannot do without quoting 
j . Cunningham and Buhler, Kielhorn and Fleet, 


Bhagwan Lal and Bhandarkar, Rajendralala and 
Haraprasad Sastri, so in future scholars of Indian 
History must cite Rakhaldas Banerjee and Mr. 
Hira ‘Lal. These two names stand out in the 
generation following that of Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar and Dr. Haraprasad Sastri. Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee and Mr. Hira Lal have filled up 
chapters of Indian History of which we knew 
mere outlines when we inherited Indoiogy after 
Fleet and Kielhorn. ‘here is not a single branch 
of Indology which Rai Bahadur Hira Lal has not 
enriched. 


Ata condolence meeting held in Allahabad 
under the presidency of Mm. Dr. Ganganath 
dha tributes were paid to the deceased. 


Dr. P. K. Acharya paid an eloquent tribute 
the learning of the He Dr. ira Lal, T he 
_ said, had travelled in different European countries 
in connection with his researches. Dr. Babu Ram 
Saksena said that the late doctor was a great 
scholar Re Frikik; Pali and Sanskrit and he 

researc i i i 

cent Jain Se es specially in Prakrit and 

. Jha, in the course of his brief presi i 
ks, referred to the works of Bae Se 
Lal. which, he said, were of lasting value. 
messed the hope that young men would 
the lines laid down by the departed 


i 
A 
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The Indian Footballers pla 
Cane yA 
well and defeated. the Europea 
5 goals to nil. The mnie Team 
enjoyed by a large crowd of a ti 
tators. The g . about § eH, re 
spectators. The game being over 
Africans of Mombasa, in profoun d 
tion, shook hands with them and con a 
them on their marvellous amie T | 
were heard saying : ‘Wema, wa hutexq mA i 
vya Bombay, which means, “Well ‘nee ifs 
youths of India, they have played exceeding Those W 
well? Some of them were heard chatter ignsiasts 10 
with overjoy that the Indian Footballers bat 
won through ; magic in the extraordinary} are not 
process of their game.” Vy that b 


ed Exceeding l 


fonomy 


We are glad that our footballers garei fitness 

. . D if 
a good account of themselves in Africa. sant achiev 
fdo not 
Liberals’ Condemnation of White e 
HANI i 


Paper ix 
At a meeting of the Council of HED ation : 
National Liberal Federation of India beltions of 
in Allahabad on the 26th August last, Mire must. 1 
reiterated with special emphasis the resolution apprec 


on the White Paper passed atthe 14th e af 
of the Federation held in Calcutta 1 Hh mines 
Extracts from it are given below. oil social re 
ey: 5 tat 0} ub 
The National Liberal Federation Of anti 
records its sense of profound disp 
the ‘Proposals of Indian Constitui 
embodied in the White Paper fadia ik 
The proposals do not advance even a met 80. ty 
of a Dominion and nowhere 18 theres if 
of this as the objective: - aeai 
with safe-guards which are 1m oe 
Indians and which are not om 
in the interests of India, 
eriod’, but are much m 


U 


als 
no Kingdom. These PrOPr 
and substantial transference of po 


Indian Governments. 
on des 


or ofa 
tatui 
within a short perio ed by 8 
: While the Priorat n. 
e 
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-o of such electorates not only 
ime being of Mahomedans but also 
isc ies of the Hindus themselves 

, differe na nosed for the new constitu- 
ye range on reaffirms the opinion that 

He pis Feder’ of important minorities 

r vation of seats with 

ace, wherever necessary, in joint 


e 


pS 


| k unte 


umy in the Field of the Fine 


4 Ayo 


who are specialists, experts or 
in any sphere of life naturally attach 
‘Ayer importance to it than ordinary people 
„are not. It is natural for the former to 
"1 that before our people have proved 
Mi fitoess in that particular sphere they 
wtachieve success in some other sphere. 
Fedo not find fault with them for thinking 
tis way. Tf a nation contains all the 
ay groups, each of which lays the 
stress on some particular excellence, 
ition as a whole is benefited by the 
different groups. But 
in the nation others also 
` ‘ppreciate the fact that different 
of advance are interdependent. 
Rec > toe for example, when there 
i e ete who thought that Indians 
nS a ie gays political power before 
a ae whe ly reformed Indian society. 
a LE ite ae side of the truth. But 
it Onhated at many social evils cannot 
i ia cae Sie the people have political 
steal Horts for social advancement 
advancement must go on 
Cultural endeavours also 
oe Simultaneously with the fight 
ji un tl 7 politcal and social freedom. 
He Mention prefatory words we wish to 
cae arn what Mr. O. ©. Gangoly 
big notion given on the 9th of 
x. Timir Baran Bhattacharya, 
as return from his tour in 
alore aj dicate the claims 
Angoly «cre Connoisseurs of the 
k Soy said, in part: 
f bef ole-heartedly beli 


hystasts 


On 


3 


Meri 
Usig b 
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is un idle dream to a people who have not 
developed all the phases of national life. 

From another point of view, only those amongst 
us are best fitted to present to the eyes of 
foreigners the highest products of Indian culture 
and civilization who are the custodians of Indian 
Art and culture. A nation’s fitness and capacity 
can best be judged by the artistic talents of the 
people, by the efficiency of their poets, artists and 
musicians. I therefore believe that the Indian 
artists’ missions to foreign countries are of much 
more value and significance than the undignified 
stampedes to the Round Tables, or the petty 
political pilgrimages to Europe and America. The 
mission of the artists like Mr. Timir Baran 
Bhattacharya and his associates cannot be said 
to be of any less value than the political missions 
of Subhas Chandra Bose or Sarojini Naidu. 

We are, therefore, personally grateful to Udaya 
Shankar, Timir Buran, and their associates, for 
the rich laurels that they have won for India in 
foreizn countries. They have helped to heighten 
the values of our national culture, in the estimation 
of others. They have, therefore, richly deserved 
our cordial greetings and our grateful acknowledg- 
ment for this. valuable national service. 


These words of Mr. Gangoly contain much 
truth, though they are not the whole of 
the truth. 


No Equality for Indian Officers 


The Army Amendment Bill was passed in 
the Legislative Assembly by a majority of only 
three votes, 51 being for and 48 against-it. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment wanted 
statutory provision to be inserted in it ‘lay: 
down the general principle that the status an 
opportunities for promotion, the po 
command, rank and precedence of h 
commissioned officers in the Indian army 
be the same as those of “British” o 
Indian Army in all units 
Forty-six members voted 
forty-nine against it So it was 
The Government could not 
obtained even these narrow majorities | 
there had not been among the member 
seekers of re-nomination by Governme 
Gf there were not who | 
no hope of being re-elected, if all 
‘members had been dutifully pre: 
had voted inspired by a sense 
ense of duty to t 
1 Bhore had no 
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of the Bill by Sir Joseph Bhore’s 
assurance that a provision would be made in 
the Regulations for complete reciprocity ai 
powers and privileges within the Indian army 
as between Indian commissioned officers and 
British officers of the Indian army. 

There is an evident desire among English- 
men that British military officers should 
not serve under Indian military officers, 
| though some British civilians have served 
| under some Indian civilians and some may 
be doing so still. It may be pointed out, 
| however, that in pre-mutiny days, under the 
| rule of the East India Company, British 
j military officers used to serve under Indian 
commandants. 

Our readers will be able to understand the 
true character and object of the Bill which 
has now been passed, if they read Mr. Nirad 
Chandra Chaudhuri’s article in the present 
issue on “The Present Stage of Indianization.” 


The Saar Problem 


„~ According to a Rewter’s telegram, 
Re He Berlin, Aug. 26. . 
i - Herr, Hitler was, tumultuously welcomed by 
x Nazi crowds when, accompanied by Dr. Goebbels, 
‘he arrived by © imotor-boat from Cologne at the 
- Fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblenz. . this 
i Boron it peice the German. campaign for the 
7 n of the Saar in view of the plebiscite ther 
= òn January 15, 1935. p conata haon 
= `; Herr Hitler, in a broadcast: speech. d 
I , declared, - 
__ “Tf the world outside Canen AR it is 


‘people. 
that harms us, but I tell 


and Fra) 
ey would The ablas 
Franee. 
The article on the Saar Plebise 
this issue elsewhere, tells the 
Saar problem is. 
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because we are penta the interest of our 
iq j 


s the only one still open 
once it 
be able to adud 


cite, p nted =a 


Pe nat 


Early Hindu Atcchitecture 


The subject of Indian architect 

receiving some publicity for ones Pec" 
That is good. But people should. ie past. A give 
early Indian architecture va ae What tlt" 
crude primitive thing, but a highly q y 
art. Professor Dr. Prasanna Ka ‘Noh , 
five monumental volumes on Hindu ae 
tecture, giving among other things het x 
and translation of Manasara, the stand i 
work on architecture, published by the Onto PP dyas 
University, supplies abundant ` information ae 
Those who have had no access to them will uire brou 
have some glimpses of the subject from ile ae ( 
Professor’s article published in the present ‘cae 

issue. 


Deen E: 


a ng 
eloped | 


VS Henry 
asked fc 


Non-Indian Exploitation of India’s 


Resources journa 


Cawnpore, Aug. 2. gee he Wa 

The Indian mercantile communities, it is unde yt like. 
stood, propose to makea representation to tq iring: 
Government of India in connection with thi , 
Government’s policy of granting concession „1 AMERICAN 
non-Indian concerns for working up, and exploiing 

the resources of India. This question val ie, 
up for discussion before different Indian | Chambers” 
‘of Commerce.’ This policy isnot justi 


_ India’s wealth.. Indian commerci | class out Hef 
e aB claw! ans ‘of: money fon om aa 
-ing out such enterprises.—United Press. alk tasona 

-This: obviously refers :to the “Top pi 
Chemicals,” à British Company x 
Reading as its chairman, to which the 
ment of India has given OF 


ot 1 Of 

give fifty years’ monopoly g heme 
resources in the Panjab. he r m 
launched without the knowteag 


Indian Legislature and 
light by Mr. B. Das, an 


2 aie di 
Miss Mayo fo Visit India aa 


Sir Henry Craik, answering 
admitted that he had seen Sed to 
effect that Miss Mayo PrOPTT ain ha 
no request for a visa on i 
eei 


ration, 
n wil 
m ihe 
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taik; “I must draw attention to 
Or hno request for visa for India 
n aa ” 

rred to us. a, 
n refo ngh asked : “Will the Govern- 
yaprasa ‘assistance, as they did last time, 
ma fo stay in the Government House 

n ecoss to Government records ?? | 
er raik: “That is a hypothetical 
We are not aware of the object of her 
ael C gdi “Last time some officers were 
pe ae her assistance.” , 
aoe Craik was heard to reply that Miss 
i given any more courtesy than was 


to the public 

iledgment by „that she could 

al brought out her book without the help 

‘aired from the Government. 

<i Henry Craik : “I arm not aware of that.” 
: —<Associated Press. 


Hemy Craik did not say that if Miss 
sked for a visa for India it would be 
| Perhaps he knows how a certain 
ci journalist was treated in Germany 


7, yrehe was doing secretly what Germans 


jut like. He may also have read the 


HEROAN WOMAN JOURNALIST TO LEAVE 
GERMANY 


Bhete for the 
be Secret Polic 


respect, makes 

ther hospitality in 
Consul- General informed. that 
ed chiefly upon the interview 


ae Thompson had with Herr Hitler 
i 0 > 
Pon in an interview to “Reuter,” 


’ against th oe, a 
ttn > e charge that anything 
emanated from hostility to 


Vena are urging the American 

i ‘ction in the matter.—Reuter. 
Is ec k a Nobel-Prize-winner. 
fig, an journ Here consequence. ; 
» Ambassad ists are urging the 
Or to take action in the 


€Y are fy À 
© free to do so. But should 


e 
Onour 3 ‘ ee 
ent + 0 Of their country, ask 


© prevent females like 


omin A e S 
aik h & to India? 


Y mora „35 said Miss Ma o was 


e Court AZT 

e all on than was sho 

to í or most AEN 
Wists accor 


Governors’ palaces and are arrangements 
officially made for their visits to various 


persons and places ? 


Caste Civil Marriage 


. 5 Allahabad, (By Mail) 
Though inter-caste marriages are usually 
registered under the Civil Marriages Act. IIT of 
1872, a notice has been received by Prof. A. C. 
Banerji, Registrar of Marriages under the Act 
under reference, of a caste marriage being proposed 
to be held under that Act. The parties to the 
proposed marriage are Mr. Bibhuti Bhushan 
Bajpai, B.A., a son of Pandit Shri Ram Bajpai 
of the Servants of India Society, and Miss Sushila 
Debi Dikshit, a student of B.A. class, Benares 
Hindu University and daughter of Pandit 
Hira Lal Dikshit of Farrukhabad. The notice 
óf marriage was given to the Registrar of 
Marriages a few days ago. The marriage takes 
place on September 1 next. 

Pandit Shri Ram Bajpai has chosen to celebrate 
his son’s marriage dsk the Civil Marriages Act 
as it gives greater privileges and rights to a 
woman than the Hinda Law. 


Defenus Allowed fo Sif for 

Examinations sprees 
The Senate of the Calcutta University has 

done the right thing in allowing fifty detenus — 

to appear at the I. A., B. A. or Preliminary — 

Law Examination of the Calcutta University — 

as non-collegiate students. sigh 


Dresidént von Hindenburg - ne 
- The death of Field-Marshal Paul 
Beneekendorf und yon Hindenburg, oun 
of the German Reich, in his eighty-seve 


year, brings to a close a very remarkabl 
career. The fact that he died in his sad 

is rather uncommon, because, ata period of 
life when men are apt to spend their time 
in retirement and obscurity, he made history, 
and, a part of the time, was the central figure. 
in that history. : 


Journalists’ Wages in U. S.A. 
The New Republic of New York ¥ 
„G. Bleyer, director of n 
of the University of Wi: 
‘the pages of The Quill of t 
in the newspaper cot 
i h 00 


eee 
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cannot possibly rank as a profession. It is only a 


sweated trade. 
What do our journalists in India say * 


Self-government for Inner Mongolia 


The People’s Tribune of China writes : 

In the realisation of Dr. Sur Yat-Sen’s aim ol 
local self-government for the people of China, and 
in particular connection with the rights of racial 
minorities to rule themselves, the extension of self- 
government to the Mongol areas of Chahar and 
Suiyuan, under Chinese sovereignty, 1s a real step 
ahead. Years ago this was looked forward to by 
the Inner Mongolian Kuo-Min Tang, but the rapa- 
ciousness of provincial officials and land speculators 
who dominated the four North-Eastern provinces 
prevented the realisation of the plan. But now, at 
long last, it is possible to achieve in such areas of 
Inner Mongolia as still remain under Chinese 
sovereignty, and is being made a reality today. 


The journal adds : 


The establishment of Autonomous Mongolia is not 
a concession, but an achievement, for the National 
Government. It means the realisation of something 
of Dr. Sun’s old principle of local self-determination 
and self-government for this racial minority. It 
means the granting of a far more genuine autonomy 
than the Mongols possess in the much-advertised 
“autonomous Hsingan province” of Puppetkuo, as 
autonomous Mongolia under Chinese sovereignty . has 
its capital in its own territory, its governing. council 
is composed wholly of Mongols (though under a 
supervisor appointed by the National Government), 
and it is subject to no outside “Board of General 
Affairs.” 

It is not to be claimed that the rule of the Mongol 
princes is an ideal one. A more democratic régime 
is certainly called for, especially as these petty tribal 
rulers, with their flair for absolutism and aristocracy. 
tend to be influenced by the new “ Manchu Empire 3 
to ie ae and the most potent weapon against this 
is the solidarity of the common people among the 
Mongols, oe democratisation can he realised in 

» Just as in ines istri 
ee A eee purely Chinese districts of the 

The interests of the people—whether 

Chinese—are and must be paramount. enon 


Infernafional Council of Women 


__ The International Counci 
i rna ouncil of Women 
pet has for its motto, “Do unto others as 
y N that others should do unto you,” 
a aoe a ze in the United States 
a with the aim of strengthenin 
ae aie feminist activity ena 
ue abe senha working for the 
provement of the iti 
for seed pepe en of women and 


It has for its objec = 

; t to ihdas 
link between the ones Spach £ Permanent 
different countries, thus making { 
to work together for 


to help towards the establishm 
nations. 

Gradually the influence of 
of Councils spread until a f 
organizations was formed in m 
under the name of Nationa 
these again united to form th 
af Monn. This International Council 
-day more than 40 million women b 
by their desire for peace and social ound together 
At the Council meeting held in pare | 
it was decided to include questions ae 1899 
Peace and Arbitration in the programm ealing it 
the International Council of Women. rea Work of 
held in Berlin in 1904 the “Committee for tpe% 
Moral Standard and against the Traffic in Wot is 
was formed, and: ever since, under the chaina an 
of Madame Avril de Sainte-Croix, this Commi IA, 
has taken an active part in the crusade ari 
trafic in women and children and for the improv. ad 
men of moral conditions in the world. This same 
Council meeting in Berlin saw the. beginning of thy Wte fourth 

big international organization, now known’ as th: 
International Alliance of Women for Suffrage anflfur Dan 
Equal Citizenship, Plenary meetings of the Ine) M 
national Council of Women have been held a Te A 
Washington, Chicago, London, Berlin, Toronto -mtulated 
Rome, Oslo, and again at Washington. he Metti 
There are ten international Committees, name} ` 3 

: biggest 

sttucted 

wod. ] 


eni 
t of Peace bety 
ey 


this first l 
ederation T Erop 


© tnternational Cong 
{y) 


s Counci 
i found d 


Legislation, Education, Trades and Professions, Emu) 
Moral Standard, Public Health, Migration, C 
Welfare, Suffrage, Peace and Press, and algo three 
Sub-Committees—Atts, . Letters and Cinema. 


National Council of Women in India | 
The National Council of Women in Tdi E 
is affiliated to the International Connal a 
Women described in the foregoing note wl 
motto of both is the same. We hav? ae 
the fourth biennial report of India’s Cou 


i ; nation. 
It contains much useful informang og. 
3 ve F : 
headquarters of the Central De office dk 


mittee is situated in Calcutta. 
bearers of the Committee are: 


Chairman—Lady Ezra: 5 ru 
Vice Chairman—The Maharani SAR prs 
Mourbanj, Judah. 

Hon. Treasurer Mrs. E. J. "Keron Bost p 
Hon. General Secretary- Mrs: et, Elgi . 
4, Shambunath Pundit’s Stre! Calcutta: 

, Basu 

Hon. Asst. Secretary— MrS: $ ey ies in 

The National Council of resent 

has been organized 0 sP d na 
distinction women ot ; ; 
whatsoever, who are TeS 
objects are : 
(1) To promote 
among Women in 
of all communities ies Mey 
the welfare of women © DE ave 
ral and educal al- 4 i ( 


symp 


aa red 
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whether legal, economic 

mote such conditions of life as 

ro child an opportunity for full 

(ey (5) To form a link with the 

Bee develope onei in other countries through 

ire il of y 

A I Council of Women. 

` of Provincial Councils 

is 8, representing about 

about 8,201 members. 

one much good work, 


women, 


a} number 


Hited bodies 
sl and 


f the National 
o delegates to the Execu- 
International Council of 


bitur Dam 
‘Ite Madras Presidency is to be 
mulated on the completion and opening 
e Mettur Dam, ‘which is considered 
$ biggest single piece of masonry ever 
wled across a river in any part of 
mi, It has cost some five crores of 
& With the waters of the Cauvery, 
mied through canals, some three 
n ndij of square miles are expected to be 
ae Pe under irrigation by this project. 

Thel"-electrical schemes connected. with 
; ne expected to give a great 
p Te isand industries in some districts of 
» a p D Mysore. Probably the electri- 


f oitura] 
Sones areas may be successfully. 
Y their means. 


A fiy 
1" Agreement Injures India 


j Mapras, Aug. 10. 
dy 8 len iR ia Chamber of Commerce in the 
è Pederatic, y communication to the secretary 
key’ Agreement of the Indian Chambers on the 
ty tumed the 2S, that the Ottawa Agreement 
s 


Th 
Fx, Southern In 


Ubjecti 3 
sting India to helpless dependence on 


nited Kingdom and steadily alienating 


he chamber has also addressed 


the 5 a 
! to exa o Committee appointed by 
B hamine the results. aE the agreem 
Publish ` Government’s report 
au have it circulated to 
tore discussing and ing 


e scales against India. It is pro- 
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ing preface, preamble, regulations and 
programme. Broadly speaking, the object of 
the Society, with which we are in full 
sympathy, is the promotion of “the resumption 
of the interchange of Indian and Chinese 
cultures.” Prof. Tan Yua-shan, who has 
sponsored the scheme, recently read a paper 
at Santiniketan on cultural interchange 
between India and China. In it his idea is 
developed in full. 


Centenary of Abolition of Slavery 

One hundred years and a month ago, 
slavery was abolished in British territory 
by a Royal Proclamation which ran : 

Be it enacted that all and every the persons who 
on the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, shall be hulden in slavery 
within any such British Colony as aforesaid shall 
upon and from and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, become 
and be to all intents and purposes free and dis- 
charged of and from all manner of slavery, and 
shall be absolutely and for ever manumitted. 

It was a most memorable event. The — 
memory of Wilberforce and other philanthro- 
pists who worked for the abolition of slavery 
from entirely altruistic motives will for 
remain enshrined in the heart of humanity. 

The actual abolition of slavery had. an 
“economic” motive also behind it 

It is a grievous reality that sla er 
actual slavery—still exists in. differen: 

‘of the world. And slavery also prevai 
disguised forms in Africa. Pet 

Political servitude is not exactly 
slavery. But antil political servi 
appears along with slavery, from al 
the world, advocates of freedom canno 
rest They will, in fact, have to work 
economie, social and religious freedom also. 


The Task of Sport in the World 

ibe Olympie Games—New Service of | 
reproduces ‘the following passage — from 
Caoch of Count Baillet-Latour, 
ternational Olympic Cor 

m the occasion of the ce 
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present civilization and it is high time thal a r 
was made to broader achievements. With the help 
of the authorities, the International Sport Federations 
and the National Olympic Committees attempts must 
be made to maintain the educational character of 
the Games—even if it is necessary to sacrifice this 
idol “ Record,” even if it is necessary to do without 
those who would participate in the games more 
from the desire to win than. from love of sport. 
New efforts will bring new _ results, and the 
olympism restored by Coubertin will prolong the short 
armistice—which, according to the ancient custom 
i was always enforced for the period of the Cames— 
' into a lasting peace. The young generation- per- 
meated with our principles will do their part to 
create amongst the Peoples that atmosphere of 
sincerity and chivalry which dominates the Olympic 
teams. Under the shield of the Olympic Games 
Sport has fulfilled the tasks set by the World, and 

will continue to fulfil them. 


j The same Berlin bulletin says : 

i The Honorary Secretary of the Afghanistan 
i Olympic Committee, Colonel Sardar Abdul Khan of 
4 Kabul has informed the Organization Committee for 
i the XI. Olympic Games that his country accepts 


the invitation to participate in the Games and will 


í be represented by a Hockey and a track and field 
} team. E 

í Viceroy’ s Address fo Indian Legislature 

| Tf the Viceroy had not delivered his 


address to the Indian Legislature that he did 
on the 29th August last, the Indian public 
would not have been less wise or enlightened 
than they are after its delivery. 

z He referred to the Indian Legislature as 

this Parliament.” Parliament indeed ! 


Lord Willingdon began his address by thanking 

the members for the assistance given to his Govern. 

ment during the past four years in passing into law 

_ many very important measures that had been brought 

before them during the period of life of this Parlia- 
ment, which would shortly be coming to a close. 


His Excelleney’s th 


anks were quite sincere. 
he members of the Legislature have really 
ved British imperialistic and economic 
passing e pa eiye and other laws. 
on british goodwill for i 
a T g or India 


ou 


€ most 
Sy = ons. — 

really “the re 
regard to p 
to know ? 
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Look af Their Majesties’ Porttaits 


hand information from the v: ei: 
sorry to have to say that in Tad We ay, 
the office of a British officer ae © highs 
in a position to obtain or a 2 less is he 
information. pan fitst-han 

Concluding his spee \ 

Ss ch T: 

“1. should LESNA add » the Viceroy 


feelings of the keenest pee Sane 
will be shared by every membe Ree 
lative Chambers and by ae pa 
untiring labours which m 
Committee have freely 


past fifteen months to 


Said : 

I a 
4 

ans Sure 


fidently gi 
the new Constitution Bill is E, Wia 
W ya 


may rely on my efforts to ensure that No time yi 
be lost in carrying into effect, as expeditious g 
possible, the intentions of Parliament as ee 
in the Act of the Viceroy.” a 


W e cannot speak for members of the tw 
legislative chambers, but we know somethin 
of the feelings of the public outside, They ar 
not feelings of appreciation, because the publi 
does not know what the outcome of the 
labours of the Joint Select Committee ay 
going to be, and also because it is feared that 
their report is going to be worse than th 
White Paper. 

The Viceroy’s assurance that the nen 
Constitution Bill, when passed into law, will 
be expeditiously given effect to, leaves us cold. 


Madras School Children Permitted fo i 


The Madras Government have A 
orders to local boards to the ae 
no pictures or photographs of any om (ques 
those of Their Majesties the King a» 
of England should be hung on thet 
schools under their charge, except ae 
previous permission of the inspecting peet 
ties concerned. And there tl jn the 
questions and answers on the e says tt 
Madras Council. An So 0 


e walls ol 


English prove? 


even a cat may look at a e afer 
school children are Perna? i look 2 
cats, as they will be allowed Sf cows? 


portraits of Their Majesties: 

non-officials, including gods a 
pect. But why cannot 
Ig nts, 
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IN THE HERMITAGE 


By 
Prabasi Press, Calcutta > Panchanan Karmakar 
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WHore No. 334 


HE international armament, shipbuild- 
ing, aviation, and allied industries 


have been experiencing for the 
past few years a boom. It is a 


rae ae during this period of severe 
ig cers while millions of men 
isnt pee ad and half-starved, while 
j ave been unable to pay their 


S whi . SELI nc 

Rie educational institutions have 
cheng i of ee the munitions 
fe have been realizi hte 

420 and 30 en realizing profits of 


y n Pression, 
SOVET i 

1 from’ ves vite world was struggling 
a War Ane tne catastrophe of the 
ya niserieg to relieve itself of the 
y to, it imposed, the arms 
ETS hich engaged in disseminating 
Sh "ngs another world war. 


q gure 3 
i Would a that if the nations of 


sand j n 
; Ge Wt at 1 per cent return, 
ional e. forty years the whole 
Sep itire Provincial and municipal 
q; “tame „World. Ina recent issue 
“ew York) magazine, I 


accountancy figures it 
to kill a soldier during 

iS one class. of big 
e that never rose up to 


PEACE AND MUNITIONS MAKERS 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


„Per cent during the entire 


aze what they are paying 
fnance and extension of 


which he set forth the | 


denounce the extravagance of the government in 
this regard, to point out that when death is- left 
unhampered as an enterprise for the individual 
initiative of gangsters, the cost of a single killing 
seldom exceeds 100 dollars. The reason for the 
silence of these big business men is quite simple: 
The killing is their business; armaments are their 
stock and trade; governments are their customers ; 
the ultimate consumers of their products are, 
historically, almost as often their compatriots as Sy 
their enemies. That does not matter. The 
important point is that every time a burst-shell 
fragment finds its way into the brain, the heart, 
or the intestines of a man in the front line, a 
great part of the 25,000 dollars, much of its 
profits, finds its way into the pocket of the 
armament maker. 
The late World War was to end war. 
A war to make the world safe for democracy. 
A war for the self-determination of all 
countries. A war to crush imperialism. 
A war to usher in a new era of peace and 
prosperity. All this now sounds like the 
spouting of blarney. Twenty years after, the 
world is worse off than before. Dictators and 
war-mongers multiply. Credit for essential _ 
industry and trade vanishes. Doles for the — 
- : a) hee foot 
unemployed are cut. Still the millions are 
lavished on the beautiful guns, the sleek 5 sel 
ships, and the marvellous bombers: The worl 
is dedicated to a new era of the adoration of 
the sword. ` snl <A 
Senator William E. Borah mé ee 
in the United States Sen 
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have in war preparedness. “So long as the 
munition manufacturers, he said, “exercise 
the influence which they now wield with 
governments We shall make little progress in 
reducing armaments or holding navies down 
to a reasonable programme. The influence of 
these interests is so very great that they can 
directly shape and dominate the policy of a 
nation toward war and away from peace.” 

The munitions makers arm every group 
in the world without any regard for national 
Patriotism does not enter 
into the arms industry. The traffic in arms 
is a capitalistic enterprise, and is above 
patriotism. Given the capitalistic system, 
given the armament business as one of the 
capitalistic businesses, given the expectation 
of making a huge profit out of that business, 
the rest follows logically. Indeed, the pursuit 
of making profits out of the lethal industry 
is above religion, morality, patriotism and 
other prejudices, 

The armaments makers, while encouraging 
an intense spirit of nationalism in others, 
are usually internationalistic themselves. 
The Krupp firm of Germany had supplied 
fifty-two countries with arms before the Great 
War. How international the Krupps could be is 


or racial lines. 


suggested by the fact that the founder of 
the firm when he died was an officer of the 


French Legion of Honor, and a Knight of 
the Russian order of Peter the Great. He 
was selling arms to both these countries, the 
potential enemies of Germany. 
_ Eugene Schneider, possibly the most 
ayer of all the arms men, is President 
of the famous Schneider-Cruesot company of 
and controls an international holding 
y with over 400 armaments firms in 
un never sets upon Creusot works. 
of his big companies supported 
Ny In rousing Germans agaiust 


, To these may als be 


or subsidiary companies 
Ireland, Holland, Japan, 
Canada. 
P The affairs of Vickers ar 
arliamentary „disclosures l 
flowers of English aristocracy—and owo 
have investment interests in Vickers pol 
or allied” concede an 
. as i 32 wore: 
Hon. Neville Chamberlain, Chane 
the Exchequer; Sir Austen Chambe q 
winuer of the Nobel Peace ia a, re hetare 
and Sir John Simon, Secretary of Stat A he past 
Foreign Affairs (but who sold out his saa 
last year), In 1914, the list was cven a ; 
imposing. It included that lofty philosopher 
Lord Balfour, Earl Grey, Lord Curzon, Lord. 
Kinnaird (President of the Y.M.C.A), thr |! seutime 
bishops, and Dean Inge of St Pauls pamity, | 
Cathedral. fè their bi 
True, there is no single international}? time 
“armament trust”, but in actual practice it j@ makin 
amounts to much the same thing. It s}goup 
an intricate system of interlocked corporations Eben o 
with overlapping ownership and directorates The evi 
co-operating - with utmost friendliness © pals 
protect each other’s property and keep up a 
prices even when their respective countries (“t inclu 


in Ital 
New Zea i 


profitable, T 
a 


{ecordin 
jar indepe 


j é ~ The armaments (ton of w 
are engaged in deadly war. T a 
industry, controlled by. about fifty Be, pest 
truly a bloody intcrnational. The one Eo pa a on 
of this close-knit circle of armaments interesti" of the 


pen 
is to make profits out of war, to DU)” t0 fa 


fortunes out of the misery & a 
of the maimed, the wounded, and the Mr i 
of health. It is therefore no ae 
the manufacturers of amani d 
actively opposed to peace ant 
interested in prone every 
international strife. Se itl 
; >the raai facts of the armate aye be 
are neither secret, nor doubtful. T J i 
clearly set forth in the two p 
appeared in the United States: a 
Profits by George 
Death by H. ©. Engl 


o 
kind | 


eting concerns 1n theoreti- 


m ie 
per attics tye hypoerisies of the 
“hostile 


on d tbat they recount that the 
tahy ait rer of the tools of va oe pores 
A ia a sentiments ok pe Beni in 
ties y wofits. He acts not as a French- 
linn German or an Englishman, but as a 
icken list : 
: Ri Fong to these writers and several 


nt investigators, the armament 
f the world have not scrupled 
any kind of method that 
advance their personal 
including huge sums of money for 


organized on an international scale that 
MAT timents of patriotism, much less of 
Jamity, have been permitted to interfere 
Fi their business instincts. In other words, 
‘i: time when the world, weary of war, has 
it (aa making an effort to restore peace, a 
is “group of men for greedy selfish motives 
rations Shen conspiring to block that effort. 
orate | The evidence against the armament indus- 
Jills into. three general categories. It 
ys with efforts to thwart all peace move- 


sion 
on the part of arms manufacturers. 


of the eyi 

ei ee that has been brought 

rows | tio of E printed form involves the 
Tot 4 “uropean firms, but some of it 
i D merican origin, 

e char ; 

bf og Eed that the American representa- 


certain a. 
A e atte armament firms worked to 
trene of S of the Geneva Disarmament 


An American steel 
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to light by writers on the subject have dealt 
with the way in which companies have 
managed to sell military supplies to their 
national enemies even in times of war and in 
times of peac2 have not hesitated to promote 
political ınovements in other countries, hostile 
to the interests of their own countries, simply 
to obtain munitions orders. 


Some of the stories seem almost incredible 
but they are supported by documentary proof. 
During the Great War, English and French 
companies supplied various war materials to 
Germany through neutral countries, while 
Germany sent iron and stecl to France by a 
similar indirect route. When this practice 
was attacked as treason, it was defended as 
part of an international understanding that 
made war possible, and was permitted to 
continue. 

It can safely be asserted that munitions 
makers have no country and no allegiance 
when it comes to their deadly business. 
During the Great War the English captur 
a cannon from the Germans which had b 
set up in Bedford park as one of the me 
rials. ‘The cannon bears an English tra 
mark, and in the Parliamentary debates i 
was brought out that it had been sold by a 
English firm to Germany. Again, it turned 
out after the war that the English battleship 
which were sunk in the Dard e 
sunk by mines sold to the Turks be 
War by the English manufactu 
now when it is claimed that Si 
a threat at Europe, Vickers has so 
his latest and most powerful tank: 

One major event in the G 
particularly revealing. Before 1 
mines and smelters in the Briey 
ed 70 per cent of the ore used by Fra 


eal industries of France. 


point and the German artillery chiefs 


fire that they could be taken 
Thenccforth the mines of the Bi 

er with other mines of Lorraine, 
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mines were turning out tons of raw materials 
per day which were being turned into Mga 
of death, and were hurled back into t 1e 
French lines, literally and actually tearing limb 
from limb hundreds of thousands of French- 
men. The French army could turn loose its 
bombing planes and blast out of existence a 
! principal source of enemy supply, and dot 
l put an end to the war. Yet neither bombs 
Í nor shells burst at Briey during the entire 
í course of the War. Briey remained almost 
| to the last days of the War one of the 
| so-called “quiet sectors.” ; 
j There is no question at all about the inter- 
| national operations of the armament makers. 
4 The facts are in the records of the French 
1 = Parliament, substantiated, and unanswered. 
| Efforts were actually made by high military 
and civilian personages in France to have the 
' Briey mines and furnaces laid waste, as they 
should have been. But nothing happened. 
Why this murderous courtesy ? The answer 
is that if the French forces bombarded the 
Briey basin, the Germans would certainly 
bombard the French mines at Dombasle, then 
one of the chief sources of iron for the French 
armies. The Germans did not bombard 
Dombasle in return for the French not bom- 
barding Briey. “If we had destroyed Briey”— 
the French official explanation can be thus 
sumtmarized—“the Germans would at once have 
retaliated and destroyed our munitions 
“at Dombasle.” But h 
_ the national armies are Supposed to do, the 


troy 
than 
and Dombasle ? 


heir properties, 
y incident: is ofa 
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it was an isolated 
the part of a few |} 
The armaments men dus Offic: 
always, have been M e War 
profit beckoned. Exactly sine thi 
happening among the other combat MUGS Were 

While the French were anit E 
prevent Briey from tearing Teel 
pieces, high-placed German industria men t 
shipping scrap iron jinto France 
Switzerland) at the rate of 150,000 4 
month to tear German soldiers 7 
And in the ghastly attacks on y 
Germans found themselves impaled on barbed 
wire made a few months before—in Germany 
by their own countrymen ! 4 

English merchants, until the bitter protests 
of a naval attache stopped them, shipped 
glycerin and Canadian nickel into Germany 
(through Scandinavia) which it was perfectly 
well known would be used to mangle English 
soldiers in the trenches. 

French nickel, too, found its tortuous way, 
greased by profit, into Germany. The con 
struction of German submarines would have 
been badly hampered without French. bauxite” 
(aluminium) which they received a-plenty. 

One of the most curious of the ee 
developments was the suit brought a i ; 
Krupps of Germany against the aie 
England for violation of a patent mgab -m 
Krupps, prior to the War, had inv 
special fuse for hand grepa a 
appropriated the invention, manuta 
fuses from the German oe or 
the War and, of course, were dees s0 
slaughtering or maiming tens 0 id 
Germans. When the War Wickes i 
Krupps (grand patriots) sued atent Tigh 
English courts for stealing her P a fuse, W 
The Krupps demanded a sbil ME on 
a total of 123 million shillings- 
settled by Vickers 
took payment in stock. 
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NE to i siness. But he had “lots of 
en ty vA > and business in him, at least a 
ie ae aco. Much of the recent growth 
viq red eo 


organization can be credited 
“in Zaharoff, “the greatest armament 
van the world has ever known. 
visa native of Greece, and came to 
Lind as a poor imigrant, He is known 
i; as Sir Basil Zabaroff. He was an 
¿mte of David Lloyd George during the 
‘a, Atone time during the War when peace 
acl imminent, he was quoted as favouring 
iig “to the bitter end”. Naturally. 
fights, more profits. 
hsil Zaharoff began by making glorious 
ris out of the perpetual fights in the 
ms and the Near Hast, to which he was 
ly purveyor and of which he was fre- 
ly instigator. The Boer War added to 
pe Boers shot Englishmen with 
guns. But it was the World War 
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have been advanced to correct the situation. 
One is that the manufacture of armaments 
be taken out of private hands and be made 
a government monopoly. The other is 
that the private industries be permitted to. 
continue, but only under rigid international 
supervision. 

The proposal to nationalize the armament 
industry has been opposed on various grounds, 
Since modern warfare has become so highly 
industrialized, it is very difficult to distinguish 
between production for military and non- 
military purposes. Should the entire iron and 
steel industries be nationalized, because they 
produce war material? Such a procedure is 
not feasible, except ina Socialist or Com- 
munist regime. But if it is not adopted, two 
of the chief industrial beneficiaries of war 
would remain in private hands. 


Moreover, only a few countries (notably 
France, England, the United States, Germany, 
Japan and Czecho-Slovakia) are industrially 
equipped to produce armaments today. If 
their armament industries were nationalized, 
what would happeu to all the other countries 
that must depend upon them for such supplies ? 
The non-producing countries consider that they — 
have aright to buy armaments abroad and 
that any interference with it would be an 
unfriendly act, jeopardizing their national 
safety and independence. And finally many 
governments are reported to believe that only 
by free competition among private manu- 
facturers, moved by a desire for profit, c uD 
thev be sure that their armaments are of tae 
latest design. 

The T objections have been raised to 
the proposal of international control, with the- . 
addition of the practical difficulties of efficient: 
supervision. Even if the political opposition ; 
of the armament manufacturers themselves is 
left out of account, both proposals to — 
deal with the ghastly mess are obviously 

urd. j 
ee The authors of the Merchants of 
hold that the “problem of disarmament 
problem of building a new civilization.” 
isa cautious way of saying that 
the West lives in a capitalistic society 
will always be war. The conclusi nes 
able. j orig 
The 
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industry is the product of the 

system of capitalism and imperialism. A s 
| that system gives way toa true desire tor 
| peace, ‘the evils of this industry of destruction 
| will never be eliminated. ‘Those who talk of 
abolishing arms industry, while supporting 
imperialism and capitalism, might as well talk 
of abolishing the Atlantic Ocean. The real 


| armament 
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is to alter the world’s belief 
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the West cannot alwa 
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| problem, and the only possible solution, 

Tne of the 
k world | 
{ Jon in 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC THROUGH Ti 
| ORIENTAL EYES 3 in at 
i By TARAKNATH DAS, m. a, Ph. D. pan 


i HENEVER currents of diverse interests 
i meet, there arise peculiar problems. This 
is true in affairs of individuals, societies, 
classes of society, and nations. At the very 
bottom of the various problems of the Pacific, 
there lies the fact that the most important nations 
of the world with conflicting interests have met 
in the Pacific area and this meeting has produced 
most momentous social, economic, political and 
religious problems, affecting the whole population 
_ of the world. Therefore, the problems of the 
Pacific are the most serious problems of the 
= present century. I shall make an endeavour to 
= discuss barely some of the important points of 
the present-day international politics relating to 
the acae arca. ‘ 

e lecture has been designated as “ 
of the Pacific Through Oriental yee? 
fraid that some will be disappointed, if 
ect something extraordinarily fantastic 
tic, because the lecturer is an oriental 
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n as well as other Asi; 
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at part of 
also, tried to study World Politics in various ‘a 
European capitals, as an impartial student wifo] 
wishes to know facts and their implications 
shall make an endeavour to present a vie 
the Problem of the Pacific, without prejudice, 
the hope that my presentation of facts will 10 
interest for further careful investigations, 
the sole object, that international Dee ‘i 
Orient may be solved in such a, sale an 
bring about better understanding a ia 
East and the West and preserve the PS 
the world. 
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out in the Pacific, the 
mis in all the capitals of the 
because Rome, 
he leadership of Signor 

ne the last few years attained 
re-eminence from the stand- 


asserting her position in 


he main currents of Modern History 

expansion of the 
rh s, 

in extra-European 

1 of view the history seventeenth, 

Fellas the history of uninterrupted expansion 


is an extension 
tas well as Africa. 
ft part of the nineteenth century and the 
lost era of the tewntieth 
t of Western expansion in 
very well conceive that 


of Europe) in 
history of the 


epoch-making 
_the First Congress of 
in Rome during the last 


constitute the Pacific 

‘Russian expansion 
of the British Empire 
Pacific, French expansion 
Merican acquisition of 
orts to secure a special 
China and acquisition of 
ands are the root causes 


Present age, 


, the Opium War 
1839-1842) to force 
ople and thus make 
ompany and its direc- 
Controlled the Government 
at time, was the beginning 
1e history of the Pacific 
pium War and through 
Opean Concert against 
ose her sovereignty, 

u °Xtra-territoriality?, loss 
establishment of spheres- 
Preservation oiden 
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Perry forced Japan to open her doors to foreign: 
nations for trade, Japan was not a factor in the 
problems of the Pacific. From the beginning of 
the opening of Japan for foreign trade, statesmen 
of “the Land of the Rising Sun” were most 
anxious that their country would not have to- 
experience the same fate as was the case with 
India and China. However, “extra-territorial’ 
jurisdiction” was also imposed upon Japan, by 
the Western Powers. But the Japanese people, 
for a period of more than thirty years, concentrated 
all their efforts on its removal ; and they succeeded 
in gaining their end by the latter part of the- 
nineteenth century. However, not until ithe 
conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, did Japan 
receive full recognition as a free and independent: 


nation, on the basis of equality with Western 
nations, 


To get an adequate idea of the Pacific Pro-. 
blems of today, one must have comprehensive 
knowledge of the development of events in the 
Far East at least since 1894, ie, the Sino-- 
Japanese War. It will not be possible for me 
to discuss these events in tbis lecture. But I 
must mention a few of the most important facis.. 
The Sino-Japanese War was the beginning of- 
the New Era in the Pacific, when Japan defeated 
China and served notice to the whole world that 
she would not calmly submit to other Powers- 
if they interfered with her rights or endangered 
her national security. However, immediately af el 
the Sino-Japanese War, Japan felt the pressure 
of and was humiliated by a new “Europea 
concert” against her; and she then fully real 
the dangerous character of Western expansion 
the Far East By the treaty of Simones 
(April 14, 1895), China, among other thing 
agreed to cede Liatung peninsula—a part o 
Manchuria—to Japan. But a few days afi 
the signing of this treaty, on April: 2 1 
through the joint-intervention of Russia, | 
and France, Japan was forced to retroe 
very territory to China, The immediat 
of the defeat of China in the Finasa pany i 
were: (i) Great Britain, before the Sinou pen 
War, was contemplating an alliance with 
but realizing China’s weakness, gave 2i a 
idea and decided to cultivate better und o nd- 
ing with Japan. (ii) Japanese a N 
approached. the Chinese to come to REET 
ing with Japan—to form a  Sino-Jap 
Alliance—to protect their mutual interests agai 
Western aggressors. But this offer ma p 
rejected by China. (iti) China, under ti e 
ship of Li Hung Chang, decided to s 
support against Japan. A n i 
Russo-Chinese offensive and defer 
against Japan was signed. The 
secret TAT wee Ron div: 
Washington Conference of 19 
oes realized the most 
international relations that 
may become a 
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supported by successful diplomacy. They m 
that they were robbed of the fruits of a 
victory, because China could secure support se 
Russia, Germany and France, while Japan was 
isolated in international politics. Therefore, 
Japanese statesmen sought Bee rien 
operation which was rejected by China. en 
the Japanese statesmen decided either to make 
an alliance with Russia or to make an alliance 
with England. z 
me China's defeat in the Sino-Japanese Wer 
encouraged Western Powers for extension | of 
their territory and political control of China. 
Within 1897-98, Russia occupied Port Arthur and 
China was forced to grant territorial leases to 
‘Germany, Great Britain and France. Thus at 
the end of the nineteenth century there was 
a concert of European Powers, who were jealous 
‘of one another, but in perfect agreement im carry- 
ing out the policy of “break-up of China’. Japan 
was opposed to this policy; but she was power- 
less to oppose it effectively. Japanese 
statesmen fully realized that the break-up of 
‘China by European Powers would mean a 
serious threat against her very existence as an 
‘independent State; therefore, they definitely 
formulated their international policy, which was 
to be carried out in course of time, through 
diplomacy, and if necessary, by victorious war. 
This international policy of Japan, according to 
my analysis, may be summed up as follows: 
Elimination of political and territorial control of 
dhe Far East by Western Powers ; and assertion 
of Asian Independence, under Japanese leadership. 
Z European Powers’ activities towards “break- 
te up of China” led to the Boxer Rebellion. 
America championed the cause of territorial 
integrity of China and promulgated her “Open 
Door Policy in China”. But, after the Boxer 
Rebellion, when it became evident that Russia 
was determined upon virtual annexation of 
“Manchuria and was planning to extend her 

uence into Korea, Lord Lansdowne on behalf 
Great Britain and Viscount Hayashi on 
lf of Japen, on January 30, 1902, signed 
Tat e Anglo-Japanese Alliance—which 
in the history 
century. . Since 
Alliance, no 
pecially those 
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(August 12, 1905) Great -Japane 


K n prote “i 
remove any possible opposition of Ctorate, T 


ing virtual annexation of Korea 
control oyar Southin Manchuria, 
were concluded between Japan ; a 
July 30, 1907 and July 4, 1910. the ong" 
concluded Root-Takahira Agreement with 4 a 
United States, by which the Japanese agreed ai j 
support the right of the United States in the 
Philippines ; while the United States agreed t) li 
acknowledge Japan’s special rights in the H 
East. (It may be noted that the United States}, 
of America was the first Great Power to cos hy 
its legation in Suoel, as a virtual recognition of Winbility 
Japanese supremacy in Korea). Japan als Mca the ot 
concluded Franco-Japanese Agreement in 19} ikermina 
by which both nations recognized their mutual n mainlan 
interests in the Orient. During the session ot dininatin 
the Second Hague Conference for Internation)? Western 
Peace, Korean delegates were not allowed tafel neculie 
participate’ in it, (If Korea was allowed i sty the Loy 
participate in the Hague Congress, 1t would Pe 
meant recognition of Korea as an indepen 
Power.) Therefore, fortified by the Marit 
Russia, Britain, France and, the Unie i 
of America and by the indirect consen n 
other Powers who were participants of te Aust 
Conference, Japan annexed Korea on ; 
29, 1910. } 
Japan entered the World War Oi 
her ally Great Britain, but really 
Germany from the Pacifc ant aif 
attempt on the part of Britain to g s 
territory in the Pacific regio 
China. In May 1916, Japay pan 
to sign a treaty by which Man 
strengthened her position 
secured Chinese consent to tne 
that China should not cede, sell, © 
her territories or islands to, figi 
Japanese consent, On July % 1 
Russia concluded a scoret treaty i 2 
defensive alliance. On NOM g 
signing of the ‘Lansing-Jsbht a 
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the Washington Con- 
732) Japan was confronted with the 
< situation, practically facing isolation 
ult ities She not only cleared herself 
Sere situation, but made tremendous 
a development, strengthening 
Yate her own efforts and inter- 
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Ji standings. 
unde Sino-Japanese War, momentous 
ye come over China; and the most 


fe is the rise of new nationalism 
treaties want of ae ar the Republic of China 
ssia gn [ihe establishme P neate DE E AT Sen’ 
Japan dr he leadership of the tate +r. cae 
ith the serer, China has lost the vast territories of 
s Outer Mongolia and Manchuria. While 
“i infested with Civil Wars, many of her 
ing provinces in the Central Asian regions 
as the South-West are menaced through 
be fostered by foreign 
On the one hand, China’s weakness 
ninbility to maintain her territorial integrity 
[m the other hand Japan’s increasing Power 
ltemination to strengthen her position in 
Jnainland and to maintain her supremacy, 
LF dininating the pre-ponderating influence of 
i Vestern Powers in the Far East, have 
Ae peculiar reactions among Western Powers. 
ay the least, the situation in the Far East in- 
le most disturbing, if not fraught with 
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Se their mila and China vaniy 
Rae ieee forces together 
‘Se did at Shanghai has the 
ritain Created by 7 other Great 
only 9. and the „United States of 
ew years ago bombarded 


in Manchuria as 
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Nanking to protect their 
property. One must not forget that Britain 
landed about twenty-five thousand soldiers at 
Shanghai a few years ago to protect the rights of 
British merchants and to demonstarte against the 
Chinese boycott of British goods. At that time, 

the League of Nations did not pay any attention 

to Chinese prayers for an investigation or inter- 
vention ; because these military operations were 
carried on by great Western Powers. 

Japanese action in Shanghai was started as a 
measure to protect Japanese rights and to protect 
Japanese citizens and their property, following 
the British precedent mentioned above. At the 
beginning, the municipal authorities of the 
international _ settlement of Shanghai were not : 
opposed to Japan’s landing of troops for pro- 
tective purposes. When the Chinese 19th Route 
Army took a stand against the Japanese punitive 
expedition, it developed into a war which was 
not wholeheartedly supported by General 
Chiang-Kai-Shek, who was in favour of making an 
amicable settlement with Japan. After the 
Japanese operation was started, and British and 
American cruisers and other types of naval 
vessels were concentrated as observers at Shanghai, 
the Japanese decided to raze the forts of Shanghai, 
so that in future no fleet, protected by Chinese 
guns of the fort of Shanghai would be able to 
operate against Japan in the region of the China 
Sea. Of all the Great Powers in the Pacific, Great 
Britain was most upset by Japanese actions in 
Shanghai. British authorities were most anxious — 
that Japanese forces should evacuate Shanghai 
and therefore through British mediation an 
agreement was reached which enabled Japan to 
withdraw her forces from Shanghai and strength 


citizens and their 


give up her position of supre 


Suez Canal and Palestine, 
policies in these countries mi 


by an international body, si 


not give u ; e £ 
See of Manchuku>; even if she was oN 
demned «as the aggressor” by the League ol 


‘ons. One must not forget that Japan foug 
Fee to ae Russian control over tha reg 
More than one hundred „thousand apanes 
soldiers died to check Russian | a to 
Manchuria. It was Japan whic a ec 
Russian march into North | China, for 
hal to spend about a billion yen, ai 
Japanese investment m Manchu 
and Japan must protect 1t. For pi 
and economic reasons, Japan wil 
over Manchuria at any cost. ae 

To make the Japanese posit 
to mention an incident 1 ‘Tali 
1 al sign 
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a party to a treaty 
of the Ottoman 
War Italy 


of Berlin of 1878, Italy was 


ouaranteeing territorial integrity 
} the Balkan 


Empire. But after d _ War 1 
attacked Turkey and occupied Tripoli. Many 
British, German, Austrian and other publicists 


rajsed a cry against Italy’s action ; but Turkey, 
| defeated in the [talo-Turkish War, had to sign a 
| treaty ceding Tripoli and several of the Turkish 
i islands to Italy. Of course, Italian statesmen 
' secretly secured consent of Russia, France and 
| Great Britain—the Triple Entente group of 
| Powers—beforehand. Just as Italy is thinking of 
further expansion in Africa and not giving up 
| an inch of territory there; similarly, the Japanese 
| are going to 


maintain their supremacy in 

Manchukuo, through Chinese consent, inter- 
| national sanction or arrangements with some 
powers, if that is possible, or by her own force, 


if that is necessary. 
Japanese statesmen are anxious that China 
| should recognize the present status of Manchukuo ; 
because, if China recognizes the new status then 
there will be less ground for other Powers’ 
objection to recognize it. Next to China, the 
opposition of the United States of America to 
the changed status of Manchuria is receiving 
considerable attention of Japanese statesmen ; 
because the United States of America has not 
taken an inch of ground of China and is going 
to establish a new precedent in the history of 
colonial Powers by willingly according indepen- 
dence to the Philippines. z 
„Japan knows that there would be no serious 
British opposition to Japanese policy in 
Manchuria; because Britain 


th her possessions in 
co-Japanese Treaty 
ars’ standing, is 


f a, while professing friendshi 
as echen Outer Mongolia fence 
and- practically made Outer Mongolia a 
viet Busse recognized 
ngolia by siening 
friendly. REONE 
preniber 5, 1921. 
ocument, then i 
OR ET en it 


t regar 
the 
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Chang 


Fso Lip, 


who was th ) 

three autononious Eastern eee a 

(i. oe Manchuria). By aa ves af 
ap Rey iS ` (e Hy 

authorities acknowledged th $ th y J 


Manchuria. From the very fact th auto aa ie ( 
was willing to sell its rights A ole 
Eastern Railway to the government pe Chines |. 
through Japanese media Manchukig, i 


foe he J 
UU: nc urian M piret 
However, Soviet Russian leaders i io 
against Japan, since Soviet diploma are loud I st pro 
successful in securing support of Pa has been 
and other Powers in Europe and thee Taly 
of the United States of America: tut deen 
no valid reasons for thinking thal on ag 
fight Japan to recover Manchuria for China, E 
Just as Britain would not allow any í Power. 
to upset her position in Egypt, Palestine or Taal ‘Lb 
and Tibet—not to speak of India, just as itl pil bes 
would not allow any Power to’ threaten bal roger 
supremacy in Albania or Tripoli, just- as Fran m 
would at any cost try to maintain her positi 
in Northern Africa and Indo-China, just a i 
Soviet Russia is determined to maintain he 
position in Outer Mongolia, similarly, Japu 
is also determined to uphold her supremacy. 
in Manchukuo, unless Japan become involved ini 
a war with the Great Powers. To strengthen hit). 
defensive power, Japan has already concluded f. 
Japanese-Manchukuo alliance which is m line nk y 
with the British Government’s proposed teati mee Y 
of alliance with Egypt, and the existing Anglo ty fee 
Iraqi Treaty of Alliance. ; a n OM 
In the past Chinese statesmen tried to t m the 
Russian support or Anglo-American ane See force 
against Japan. It seems now that they y anest 2 
to change their policy in fayour of Sino fan of 
co-operation. At least there is some 6VT sta Britain 
the rise of a group of Chinese ee Te that lal] G 
follow this policy. Such a policy Wi de Pacifi fiting the 
anything else, stabilize the situation m FE rooe 
eth Aetiy 


M 


ahien 
he 


sian 
is advocat 
‘ton Scho 


h Ch 


: exnationt! 
It is generally recognized t P 
political and economic. situa! 
is rather disturbing. -Sin0- 
establishment of Manchukuo wi 
of Japan, Japanese activities -sj 
Mongolia, Russo-Japanese, tensio ng 
Chinese Eastern Railway disputes a 
naval and economic rivalry 9? A, 
Japanese tension on various 1550% — 
a war.in the Pacifi i 
In this cor i 


that the in 
tion in t 


ub PR 


a sound foreign policy to 
ne hinted that China 


stint to gain by collaboration with 
r moe than with Japan. 
pow leaders such as Dr. V. K. 


Chinese. ter to France, Dr. Alfred 
5 pister tOo ETa , 2 
jngton Kei United States and the South- 


icter tO ALE 
Mist ijans Tang Yi, Eugene Chen and 
an POA his view and date the war for 
ar that | fo DE she Soviet will have completed their 
uld he te ae and the naval treaties will 


chances of regaining 


e loud but 


1S heen 


Italy her grip 
nition ay above statement should not be taken 
re ar Ine This idea of a possible Anglo-American 


wm Alliance against Japan is the 
aivocated by many Chinese nationalists of 
ison School”. ‘They feel that by this means 
will be able to defeat Japan diplomatically 
aly Ti over Manchuria as well as Jehol from 
sip. They are encouraged by the past 
sof Chinese diplomacy against Japan. 
mh China was defeated in the Sino- 
War (1894-95), Japan received a severe 
defeat when China could secure inter- 
of Russia) Germany and France to 
;, (ele all territories in the mainland of Asia. 
{tity of Portsmouth (1905) concluded after 
Japanese War was, from the Japanese 


view, a diplomatic defeat. 
Were so 


n OFF building of the 
ce and threatened the life of Baron 

C delegate. 
(Japan’s) 
the 


UL titain, 
tat Lal Gen 
tits the Wash 


recover 2 
tive the very territory from Japan, 


States apport and insistence of the 
although America and Great Britain. 

Un; by an agreement, between 

hited States, known as Lansing- 
e United States recognized 
n all the region adjoining 
the very agreement was 
Cong} United States Government, 
osion of the 
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Secretary of State Mr. 
so-called Stimson Doctrine, 
States has decided against 
changed status of Manchuria. 
These successes of Chinese diplomacy and 
very pronounced sympathy of Signor Mussolini 
and the Italians have encouraged the Chinese 
to pursue a policy of bringing about isolation 
of Japan in World Politics. This is the policy 
of one section of the Chinese politicians. The 
Chinese communist leaders, who control several 
Chinese provinces and have a standing army of 
several hundred thousand men and are carrying 
on wars against the Chinese nationalists, are in 
favour of a Sino-Russian Alliance against Japan. 
The Nanking Government, under the leadership 
of General Chiang-Kai-Shek, who is a realist, is 
not anxious to pick upa quarrel with Japan; 
because General Chiang knows full well the 
real weakness of China. Furthermore, General 
Chiang and- others think that the Western 
Powers—specially the United States or Britain— 
would not be anxious to fight against Japan, 
just to help China. They are further convinced 
that, if through a Russo-Japanese conflict, Russia 
supported by China and other powers defeats Ra 
Japan, then it would be the Chinese communists = 
who would be rulers of China. Chiang-Kai-Shek 
and other Koumintang leaders of the right wing 
are willing to maintain friendly relations with 
Russia, but they are decidedly opposed to any — 
further increase of Soviet influence in China T A 
the Far East. In Northern China, the majori 
of the Chinese leaders have decided that it would 
be unwise to provoke any further hostility w 
Japan, They and other Chinese leaders who 
now actively engaged in the administratio 
Manchukuo are friendly to Japan, and wis 
have Sino-Japanese co-operation. 
Under the present circumstances, 
; policy regarding 


Stimson, proclaimed a 
by which the United 
recognition of the 


the establishment of th 
2 the control of the 


“Great Wall of North China. It has 
De rumoured that Japan may be n 


diction in China, provided Sino 


amicably. The 
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THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 
By D. W. INDRA 


l miv i 


“altura 
OT long ago the ond ‘Bolshevism’ In 1913 Russia had 859 journals w fetes | 
was anathema to the world outside total circulation of only 2,700,009 With a ` readily $ 
Russia, of which the press was there are 7000 journals with a total ae pe apee 
| constantly regaling its constituents of 40,000,000. Book-printing hás ee Jecordi 
| with hair-raising accounts of the alleged bar- ten times. ased Cst of 
parities of the supposed monsters of the Union This transformation which the Soviets poral c 
of the Socialist Sovict Republics. have brought about within a decade or : ality 
Whatever excuse there may have been in under a host of serious handicaps has extort tv’ 
the past for such grotesque caricature of the high tributes even from those students of } Itis, ho 
Russian scene, the recent achievements of the Russia who have no sympathy with its implac: lisiv fir 
Soviets have been such as to compel attention able attitude towards Capitalism. The oficial allied su 
from all quarters. drive against illiteracy, however, would noid% Mielli 
The completion of the first Five-Year Plan have been the success that it is on all accounts {ily that 
of the Sovicts about a year ago has not ushered but for the unofficial. co-operation of thie er than 
in the expected millennium, nor can it be members of the Komsomol (Communist Youth fan was 
denied that the execution of that plan has Association). This organisation sent ity Congr 
been attended with ‘Himalayan’ blunders. ks olan teers hrote hont hennie Hecadle inc 
But after all is said and done, the net result to instruct the masses, to help in the 
would seen to be a colossal achievement in provide accommodation, 
national reconstruction. It is an achievement ani Pe ionttanet ba 
well worth our attention. want of them, to e ie ae 
Take the problem of illiteracy, the tion of money and to do a ated o 
ouslaught on = Naan Lag boan One Pe Ie (Youth in Soviet Russia by Klaus A eviks, 
priucipal fronts in the great Russian offensive, Another problem to which the se o ssia” 
because Lenin had warned his followers that themselves was the drastic Over the! wan 
1 As long we havo such a calamity as literacy Russian farming as practised O88" sada On a 
SENO The erae Seen We rete yasi majority of peasants. a over Ope Accordi 
to political thought. He must be taught the inantly an agricultural county, ing Wo a 


_B. ©. Withovt literacy there can be no cent of the population making vot 
: aS only rumours, gossip, prejudices the land, niee ancient division Yael 
a into long and narrow strips with te hep 
In 1914-15”, says Maurice Hindus, one weedgrowing ridges meant ¢rylDs 
of ae pee authoritative writers on contem- wastes in seed, in labour, in human Mog 
Cone ; a universal education energy. The Five-Year RR P jective 
Pee gain. ee onp m extension of E 
i 2 ©, compulsory scienti asis, but tho as 
ee 8 t children between ne a plan = a succeeded so We a 
become a fee a facte By 1933-34 it will cipated, not because cole el 
and twelve.” A a children between eight farming is not inherently 8°" coordine al eo 
the male a l s carly as 1920, 60 per cent of the attempt to socialize village he pielt nd 
contol the fone OË the country and 70 per the distinguished authors © 
of the entire Paea a ee oe por cent Man's Review of Bunt, 
Hindus, was illiterate, Bi, #5 e asa 
cent of the population was ices my ? per a Ea 
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this aspect of Russian recon- 
Boe llectivization has been a 
farming, that through 


troduction of the best modern 
nes, and that above all it 


Do hing new that science 
With apply anyt ing n £ 
Now jxperience advise. : f 
ulation | ding to receut information, the 
eased © doco f fast year was splendid due partly 
A and partly to the increasing 


iual causes 
oveni aP the Soviet 
N iativization of land. ; 
itis, however, in the field of industry that 
as frst Five-Year Plan has been an un- 
ied success. Indeed the Coles say in 
Ww Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe 
rity’ that it has succeeded on the whole far 
‘te than any observer thought it would. 
Fin was able to report to the Sixteenth 
“Jy Congress in June, 1930 that in less than 
teke industrial production had been raised 
ifa 17 to 180 per cent of the pre-War 
va, tm. By 1931 it exceeded 200 per cent. 
r pe to this Mr. Sherwood Eddy, who 
S MG M. ©. A. worker cannot be 
ties partiality to the anti-religious 


PAYIS, righ ; “6 
UF Rusig? « ghtly says in his, “The Challenge 


policy of the 


hh 

i; pevance of more than 
Hi ade, in the face of a 
“lt foreign Jo 


tenfold in production 
{ world depression and 
ans is unprecedented. 


ame writer, the output 
metal, electro-technical 


UY outst Sao ae machinery has 
‘hn -PPed the estimate in the Five- 


i 


all over Rüssia— 
n plante ” WO-electric power stations, 
ag,” Tailways, oil wells, mining 
c eina NE centres fori State 
is ig Nea honsing for industrial 
Mins; rmed by the well-known 
in? ‘tons of Philoso phiy andi Th 


biri he 
el Rissi il urant, in his‘ Impressions 


inded management, which’ 
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‘employments. Public nurseries, pr 
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ennai 


cause. — Klaus Mehnert recounts in his ‘Youth 
am Soviet Russia two instances as typical of 
the Komsomolite. 


“A crack in the chimney of a cement works in 
Sverdlovsk had brought the factory to a standstill. 
So as to lose no time the damage was repaired 
by a Komsomolite at the risk of his life in a 
temperature of 100 degrees.” 

“During the erection of 
brigade of Komsomolites 
intense winter cold, their claim to working- 
clothes of which there was shortage, on the 
following grounds: ‘we don’t necd the. sui's so 
very much. We know how things stand. The 
must be given to fresh arrivals so that they shall 
not lose their enthusiasm for work on account 
of externals like a shortage of clothes’.” 


the Traktors'roi a 
waived, in spite of 


It is not possible to exhaust within the 
compass of a short article all that the first Five- 
Year Plan has acomplished, but one should 
make at least a passing reference to its work 
in the sphere of social services. 

In protective Labour Legislation and social 
insurance, Russia, in the opinion of Mr, Eddy, 
probably leads the world. The Labour Code 
of 1918 and 1922 introdneed eight-hour da: 

Today it has: been reduced to an av ge 
of 7.2 hours. Instead of one day’s rest ir 
seven, one in five is now provided. 
worker rests each fifth day or six day 
month. Already more than nine-tenths o 
wage-workers are insured. This social i 
rance is in the control of the trade unio 
Commissariat of Labour and the work 
themselves. While in other countries t 
workers usually contribute from thirt 
forty per cent of the insurance funds, i 
Russia the workers are not asked 
anything.* Most generous 

rovisions for payments for 
child welfare, for medical care, 
and permanent disability, — 
invalidity and old age, housin: 
and burial are madep Working women 


Ç ho. 


as. 


nib 


rotected and as a rule pro 


special: 2 
me E and from certain 


from night work 


small children whose mothers are 


the factories but o 
Lin and pi 


farms, and in the parks 


r Protection in “Sov 
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ment. Provision is also made in factories and 
farms for newspapers, magazines, books and 
study courses. Workers are entitled to vaca- 
tions on full. pay in advance. Palaces and 
summer resorts of the former vobility are 
turned over for sanatoria, rest homes, hospitals 
and nurseries for their workers and their 
children. 

| - All this fine humanity to a class of workers 
who have been che bottom-dogs in all climes 
| down the ages was partially offset during the 
| early days of the Bolshevic Revolution by 
| the stepmotherly treatment meted out to the 
i intellectuals, but the Five-Year Plan has 
| brought into relief the importance of intellec- 
j tuals in the social economy, and that class is 
| now rapidly coming into its own. 

| The Russian Five-Year Plan has rooted 
up prostitution, and, says Maurice Hindus, 
“though, stray remnants still linger here and 
| there ‘they are always under cover.” ‘This 
$ achievement, continues Maurice Hindus, “is 
i more noteworthy when one remembers how 
7 sodden with prostitution Russia was in the old 
days.” With the advent. of the great plan, the 
| the war on prostititution took on the character 
| of a campaign for national safety. More than 
| three million prostitutes have been persuaded 
i 
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Í RE Sudarsh i i 
B Amita cried A a Bb i peaking, 


going Tag us a feast ?” 
-, Sudarshan pretended to h i 

: ee . s e X 
impressed with the affair, “It js ole anes 
y 


he said, “F 
= passing the M, B22" undreds of boys. are 


. “But hundreds of 
every yen” inlemuptad Ama, OME Stand fst 
ets (o 2 

“Sudarshan, = I haye stood first?” 


Suparnā spoke now. “Sur ald 
mā s - “Surel 
come to tell us, if you iad gost eee 


she said. 
-not there other Positions, besides 


asked 


- “But are 
the first and last ones ?” asked Sı 


the truth 2”. 
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Russia is another fascinating 


THE WATERS OF DESTINY 
By SITA DEVI 


, feast, provided 


“There are,” admit sed Sudarshan, 
tedes Amita. hne 
you. Why don’t you confets the o $ 2ot for 


to enter Russian industry in 
other, and to deal with the Capacity, i 
tutes who would not abandon hare i 
Government established Te ji 
known as prophylactoriums whick stitutions 1, 
the most remarkable instit ae Mong 

The reclamation q 
Soviet 12 


g story, but woul 


be too long for recital here, 
The picture of Russian 
as presented here is far from ¢ 
its shadows—shadows which will 
get touched off in the course of 
of the 2nd Five-Year | 
It is oteo ets: a picture which aS eae 
Indian Nationalist should look at through fiou like 
such volumes as Maurice Hindus’ The Grei 7 Sint ° 
Offensive, Sherwood Eddy’s The Challe C S> 
of Russia, Klaus Mehnert’s Youth in Soviel pra wo 
Russia and Harpers Civie Training in A ae 
Soviet Russia, not indeed with a view toy tt we 
bodily transplanting the too red Communism ae t 
of Russia on Indian soil but in order to glimpse) 1 all 
the wonderful possibilities of progress for any shan, “ 
people whose government can touch the kesi tw 
of its emotion and. set it on a co-operatives st 
march towards a vision splendid. 
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Planh AT fil oa will: 

inp, 


S 
mt Amit 
8 dang 
lout of 


“Ladies: must. nob be, cone a 
Seiden “so I have perforce t0 
aye stood first.” R ua 
“That is sufficient,” said Amita is, ou 
try to avoid the real point. ter voy the 
become an ill-wisher of mank little m 
of your career; why not carn ii w 
by feeding some good people vege ME 
~ “I Jall be only too glad to the ¢ 
you E un 
I am against i 
People W h 
patients ; 


ourselyes. 
Maharaj’s cooking. 4 
T am trying to secure 
guests,” E 
Amita bur 
Sudarshan’s word 
Want that 


We shall thoroughly 


tment. 
i tehen dope shall secure our Indu and 
ty op 2 a leat You know them also, 
prosti ce ja there, we shall not be 
ession If you have got any 
tutions ine them also. 
5 in aS z 

ane ite said Suparna, “only a 
in, o fga thats S been omitted. You have 
Sovi : what the man, most concerned, 
net ig af ‘angements. But E confess, 
Would (3. of your arrange ) 

$ alo this custom. 2S > 

int like ua »” asked Amita. “That -of 
vement | -Ibat a ? Then what would you 

p selves í : 
te, hag Bg Mar? Shall we eae a condolence 
maby, ae Sudarshan Babu ?” _ i nate 
orking vill be perfectly justified in doing so, 
gn ie of my future patients”, said Sudarshan, 

age | be a bit premature. But why 

every fit would be % premaruı ay 
hrough Giyou like this custom? Don’t you think 
ae kind of recreation is as necessary for 


Great 


+ > 
n beings, as food and drink ? 


alleng faiā won't let anybody properly explain,” 
Sovied Spana, “I did not mean that I was 
ng mkt enjoying ourselves. I only wanted to 
ew to fiat we should have stood you a feast. 


Annie jal of that, it is hardly 
Aime become the. host. i 3 
gps shall be host only in name, 
or amy. “You will be the real hostesses.” 
e keys dness gracious! What do you mean ” 
erative (ait Amita, “My dear Su, I wash my hands 
OS dangerous ` affairs.” Saying this, she 
“out of the room in mock horror, 


Y Br 
l my innocent 


seemly to compel 


said 


int steange reception of 
poe Sudarshan, feeling rather awkward. 
Eiin « Mashed fiery red. “Really” she 
Poi 4 eae Seen a more naughty girl 
mae will neyer learn to speak 
at be. Are you then returning 


“What would be the 
In every lane there, 
: ioe doctors. I must find 
W e held is- yet open.” 
hn, Tay Such places in Bengal, yet,” 
il AO m yon eo be able to make 
toto sO’ Of a few villaces where 
ons, the only ayailable doctor and 
Y medicine.” 
“akeg Oo 


i; A suid Sudarshan. 

¥ o 
Til gus there ? 
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Tile 
Ha wh 
Nery ar ere 


. “I hope I shall be 
terms with the ‘ghost 


TRS Tents 
Dy 
ted, “up the room at this moment 
A on next Friday. I 
veryone else is. If it suits” 


Nie n have the picnic on that. 
e ; ? oe - = eer 
tHleg, about the picnic 2” 
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Suparna. “Unless is the 


eg what 
use of fixing the time and the place ?” 


that is settled, 


“It does not take long to settle that,” said 
Amita, “it is ancient custom, that you have to 
stand a feast, if you come out successful in an 
examination. It is like the admission fee, 
you have got to pocket it out. I promise now 
to stand a feast, if I come through all right.” 

_ “Thai is kind of you,” said Suparna, “to 
Invite us so much beforehand. Sudarshan Babu 
i appear for the feast whenever he sees in 
the 


newspapers that you have passed. But 
where is the picnic to take place ?” 
Sudarshan thought for a moment, then he 


said, “It can take place 


t at the’ garden house of 
Lala Bishwambharlal. 


He will be glad to lend 
it tous for a day, if my father asks him. 
It is a pretty place. Have you ever been there 2” 
“No, we have not,” said Amita, “Very well, 
let it be there. Will Friday suit you 2” 
“I am not free before three in the afternoon,” 


said Suparna. “But it does not matter, if it 
suits everyone else, I can be. there at four, 
in the evening.” 

Before Amita could say anything: 
Sudarshan burst out, “No, no, that would never 
do. It is better to have it on Sunday, which 


will suit all.” i 

Amitai looked askance at Sudarshan and 
said, “Very well then, let it be on Sunday. 
Now for the list of the invited. Whom are you 
going to invite ?” ce 
7 Suparna got up and said, “What is the 
hurry ? I have neyer seen such an impatient 
person as you.” 

“Am I to sit 
on the tip of 


with all my attention focussed 
my nose, as, you do ?” asked- 
Amita in anger. “Sudarshan Babu, please don’t 
listen to her. We have got only four days in 
hand, so we must settle everything in a hurry. 
Good lord! why must aunt shout for me f 
Saying this, she left the room again. a 

soon as she had gone out, Sud 
acy Suparna, “Don’t you like the i 
haying a picnic ?” 


«J have already told you what my objection 
is,” sai a. 

. Co ae much more glad and more 
ateful too, if you come to.my party, than I 
shall be if you give a party for me,” said 
Set ae said Suparna, “you do good. 


u a nice,” l 
to Saeed are also grateful to them if the 
are kind enough to acces your services. 

thing for us fo do. am 
Ge Sone enjoy the party and allow me the 
opportunity of being grateful, that a 
said Sudarshan. “Don’t think if wil be an 

sy job.” ais ate A 
Bena came ae and 

to have tea with us.” 
ny haye already had it, 


—————<x—— ttt 
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air” said Amita. 


“Tea is like sunlight and ( 
of having more 


“Phere can never be a question 


or less of it. You must have it whenever you 
s : š 

see it before you.’ mee sta: 
“That is hardly scientific”, said Sudarshan. 


“Bat it is certainly more convenient. So let 
us go and have tea.” 
Amita had told the servant to serve 
tea in the dining room downstairs. Amila’s 
aunt was already there. As the three young 
people came in, she said, “You have shown 
great merit, my dear boy. You have stood first, 
haven’t you ?” 
Sudarshan 


Today 


bowed down to her feet and said, 


“So your niece has already informed everyone 
about it ?” r ; 
“Goo news must be given to everybody,” 


said Amita. 


Taran Babu 
in and were told 


and his two nephews now came 
the glad news. Everybody 
began to talk animatedly. Suparna was the 
only silent member of the party. She was by 
nature a reticent person, and on this occasion 


specially, she was feeling a certain diflidence 
about expressing herself too freely. It was 
finally settled to have the picnic on Sunday. 


Amita began to prepare a list of the persons 
they were going to invite. Sudarshan approved 
of every name she suggested, and finally took 
his leave. He promised to inform them by the 
evening whether they would be able to secure 
the garden-house in question. 


Suparna and Amita had to start for their 
respective colleges, by half past nine, so they 
had very little time to spare in the morning. 
The party at the tea table broke up very soon 
Suparna went up to her room. She should have 
studied a while now, but could not fix her mind 
on the hooks, She opened the drawers at 
random and began to arrange them though they 

pally ee She looked at the 
dress she was to wear that day. i i 
poen Pus to “opan s fastidious ae on 
iot seem up to the mark. 5 b 
another freshly-washed ok ae ae S a we 
on the bed silently. It was against h a eee 
to waste time thus, bnt today she x ae 
Oe penton to anything. She felt. A tamil 

itement tl ind j 
not know het ie ae ae suas Taid 
to acknowledge it to herself hard 
‘succeed fully. ae ebat did’ Phot 

Amita had fini ivi 
day and was Ere RE rd a ean 
oe taking down her hair. Suona herself 

aced the staircase. The curta; parnas room 
blew fitfully with the cae Paes the door 
presence meaningless, so Amita us rendering its 
into the room She broke off ; could easily see 

«ou in the middle of 


(Ee 


her song and engui 

k uired Bee er reer ae 
there like a slatag, my lady? Es you sitting 
got any classes today ?” ` “avent. you 
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“I am just going 

‘ = st going to «he y 

Suparna, getting up. ave my bath” ae 
Amit: came into the room a d ee i 

you suggest anyone besides Te asked, «Cy, 

who could be invited ?” ndu and Gare 


Garge 


f “Why DOR we bother so E 
iting A972) nent a u 
inviting people ? said Suparna. “Lette 


person who is giving the party choos hi 
“But he has appointed you pa guests” 

said Amita, “so you have got a dut he hostess» ge ion 
Suparna gave her a playful y to fulfil» 9p acepll? 


i 3 blow arr! 
back and said, “Why should I Donin the pee in 
ue main a everything unasked, should ee ait p! 
ihe hostess. As if you did not know tatie vy umor 
meant you, not me, to be the hostess,” Ble F 


uq 3 sae 
‘So you are jealous ?” asked Amita, “The (koud ha 
affair has made a certain progress then ?” ‘a mound. 
Suparna picked up her towel and som by Amita 
; soap, 


a all 
p to thi 
{kr mind. 


saying, oh am going to have my bath nov, 
You can go on jabbering to yourself.” 

oa entered the bath-room and shut the door 
violently. 

Amita smiled and went off to her own room 
She liked to tease Suparni about Sudarshan, Mi 
had not escaped her quick eyes that Sudarshan p20 grow 
liked Suparna rather unusually. The young mt ils house, 
had lived in Calcutta all these years, only 
appearing in Delhi for the vacations. So he hal 
not had before any opportunities of striking up iy 
friendship with Suparna, After appearing for Wey, 
final M. B. he got a long vacation and came i 
Delhi to spend it. He became a constant visito 
at Taran Babu’s house. Not only Amita, i 
other people also had begun to notice u 
Sudarshan was a highly eligible match, co i a 
Bengali families were keeping a strict watch 
his movements. Pies Supani 

Amita knew Sudarshan’s partiality for ati 
but she could never get to know miser |j 
She was a very reticent type of a gin, r 
never get any careless avowal from or 
never kept any secret froni 
Suparna’s heart was a sealed b 
did not know what & world 0 ila 
between herself and Suparna: a Ks 
child when Suparna first appear i 
to live with them. No one 12 silahoot 
painful history of Suparnas © vat W 
known only to Taran Babu, Bie A 
improbable that he should oye to ki 


He had promised his HERS es ng Me p 
ê i 


= 
rs 


secret, and he was 

id the ee To ATE 2 4 

the world meant only 0% very Pay ii toy 
Suparna pretended 0 De ae irls CO Sha” 
to these two things that her 

feel amazement and anger i what 


of a gt 2 pral P 
use of pretending to iia 
bound. to` mar 

use of posing as 
remained rather in 


and gallies of humour. 


ection, Haridwar 
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ether even Suparna under- 
ae had not yet forgotten 
that fate had laid on her 
y well that she could never 
ife in the ordinary sense of the 


“Cin 4 (a bying with all her power to 
DE a a dindependent being. She turned 

rae f tentionally from the sweeter 
Mbot er ge Man’s existence. But it was 
a l js of 8 W on like this. Everyone, with 
a dificult to BO Babu, took her to be 
Stagg” i gier U, n of old Taran Babu, 4 
If?” gapt girl, and treated her as ae 
nthe fo wae indifference to certain_ ee ieee 
? She ee" range and Suparna. ha : n ae 
become Maple ,orous attacks on account or if. e 
that he yet! i and an accomplished one. So 


Fa beautiful girl 


„auld hardly escape 


the attention of the young 
ound, Suparna attracted them much more 
aan did, Amita was _poking fun at 
i all the time on this subject. sa 

‘tp to this, Suparna had retained the serenity 
kt mind, She tolerated Amita’s attacks good 
awelly. She was always so busy with her 
Isic that she could not spare much time for 


“The 


| soap, 
th. now, 


e door 


1 room, 


han, I ptation. Taran Babu was a widow and he 
darshan 2 grown-up son, so young men seldom ane 
i man} house, The girls met young men outside, but 
s opt? them had ever been able to touch 
he hel at’s heart, But this time the walls of the 
ng upa jl were beginning to tremble. ; 
‘for the *wlashan was the son of one of Taran Babu’s 


0 he had permission to come whenever he 
leit This time his visits had become more 


ita, but) mus than strict etiquette permitted, Two 
tice INS were beginning to feel rather nervous 
o manji i One was old Taran Babu. He under- 
atch ON" that Sudarshan w 


mith § 
: an unmarried woman and 


But cruel fate had placed her in 


al Parna was fully as dear to him 
he qutghter. He trembled at heart, 
g p 8ht about the terrible blow, fate 
Sane these tivo young people. Buti he 
ae too w 
Shee not so much for Sudarshan as 
er Could not but acknowledge to 
Kenit, mnd had: lost: all 


took st about every kind of 


© invited i d: haye devolyed .on 
3 


id le ae 
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THE WATERS. 


all his heart and soul to have. 


a here she must remain for ever, , 
of his reach. The old’ man’ liked 
and Su 


as beginning to get very much 
i - asked Sudarshan: 


its calmness - 


De my h look XIV z; 
en pation Sunday arrived at last. 
Or the? the whole week, making - 
ec mae Plenic. As soon as Saturday 
Breat en Suly. frantic with excitement. 
enthusi 


that shoga Dor own shoulders 


the guests, made alist. 


to sit still there, mounting guard -over the cooks. 
She, too, would 


me) P PESTIN Yecangotr 


of the necessary things and arranged about the 
cooking and the music, ete. Sudarshan remained 
completely in the background. Amita’s aunt 
helped her a good deal with the arrangements, by 
giving all kinds of expert advice, Suparna alone, 
felt rather diffident about taking any part in the 
work unasked. Amita scolded her day and night 
on account of this. But poor Suparna could not 
make her behaviour natural and normal in spite 
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of all her efforts. She did not herself understand 
clearly where her difficulty lay, and she had not 
the courage to probe deeply into her own 
feelings. 


On Saturday, Amita and her aunt suddenly 
changed their previous arrangements to some 
extent. “Let us finish the cooking here by night”, 
said Amita’s aunt. If we try to have the cooking 
done there, we shall have to suffer many difficulties 
and may not get many necessary things. Besides, 
I too shall want to go about a bit, though I am 
an old woman. Itis a question of cooking for 
only thirty or forty people at the’ most. If we 
begin very early and light all the ovens, we 
shall get everything ready in time.” 5 

“Certainly”, said Amita with great enthusiasm. 
“It’s a small affair after all) We haye got to 
cook only the curry, the khichri and the fry; the 
rest will come from the bazar. lt will be great 
fun. Shall we ask Fade to come and help with — 

ting up the vegetables 7 Bie 
ie ait is ioa small an affair to requisition outside 
help”, said Suparna. “We should be able to do 
everything ourselves. But the marketing must 
be done early and someone must go ‘to 
fetch the meat from the slaughter-house at night. 
Tf he goes at half past three in the morning, he 

ill get it fresh.” a 
vai Amita and Suparna got back early from 
their respective colleges on that -day. ea 
hurried over their tea, then set themselves to 
prepare everything for the picnic. They sat down 


ining ith a! ge 

the floor of the dining room with a large 
aut of potatoes and began oa 
udarshan arrived at this juncture. “Look, how 


‘ Sa 3 mo We 
» said Amita, on seeing him, X 

bear sidna to finish everything before ve 

tok the garden. We are leaving only the — 


ing, there.” i 
eae ay arrange otherwise before ?” 


. inds”, said 
“Oh, buf we have changed our minds, sa 
ere “My aunt says that she would not like 


like to go about. So we houent 
it better to haye the cooking done, her nd 
carry the food with us. Since we ae 4 
use of two- e donit ‘see, Any, Ummeulty an |= 
ing out our plans. wilt pi Ba E A 
r hat wil be all right thea ae : Sha a ee, 
“J shall be satisfied if I get a gooe Bie ogee 5 
came to tell you that I haye inv ree mi 
ta? eke E E 
P need not worry”, Sw 


: zopa: 


——x<_<—— tti‘_O 
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amount of potatoes, gathered by Amita, is sure 
| t fci for all.” 

to be sufficient EO 
| “Oh indeed !” said Amita. ` 
| lies with poor me! Who made the estimate 
Do expense, or I 


“So all the fault 
pray ? 
Don’t try to be clever at my shall 
hit back very nastily. 
“Tt does not matter 


| 

if we have more potatoes 
” 

than we can consume , 


said Sudarshan, “it is far 


better than having to go without any. But you 
must let me know my share of the duties. I 
| must refresh my memory or I shall forget 
| . 

| everything. 

| “You must go and have the garden and the 
| house thoroughly cleansed, first thing in the 
i 

j 


said Amita. “Next you must put in 
an adequate supply of water for drinking and 
all other purposes. You must also collect and 
uide all the male members of the party to their 


| 
i \ a 5 
í, estination. 


morning,” 


Besides these, you may undertake to 
» 
perform any other work, you want to. | 
“I don’t want any other work”, said Sudarshan. 
“Tf I feel inspired, when I am there once, I may 


try something more.” ROSE 
“Phere will be no lack of inspiration”, said 


Amita, “you might even get an electric shock.” 


As Amita’s aunt came in at this moment, 
they had to change the trend of their conversation. 
Sudarshan got up after a few minutes and said, 
“i must be off now. I have to go and inform 
some of my guests where they have to go. Else, 
‘there is no knowing when and where they will 
rive.” 

_ *Won’t your father be able to come?” asked 
pana. 

_ *T cannot say yet”. said Sudarshan, “if he 
is fit, he might come. His rheumatism gives him 
no rest, I may take him there and bring him 
back early. . 

"Yes, yes, do bring him”, said Amita’s aunt. 
He must be there, since it is for you, his 
orthy son, that the party is being given. You 
bring him somehow.” : 

shall try my best”, said Sudarshan. “But 
confirmed inyalid, you know, and one 
nervous about dragging him hither 


1 after this, 
tion went on in Taran 
e felt too enthusiastic to go 


ugh 


The bustle of 

Rabii house. 
t an 

it could have been easily a eee 

ne at night, when Suparna 

t us go and have a couple of 

won't be able to enjoy the 

e would only sit and nod 


us’, said Amita, 
soon as the ı 


Whe y ke, the ro: 
already upon the hae ; 
sternation and cried out, “G 
is already morning. Su, get w 
unt has gone and done it !” 
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Suparna, too, sat up in 
They rushed downstairs 
somehow in their saris. Am: 
the open door of the kitchen a 
is very bad of you Aunt, 
call us ?” 


aunt was instructing th 
K 5 e ser ve! 
everything warm. “Why js ae how to. ihe 
asked smilingly. “You had a nice a al e del | 
will be able to enjoy your oume ene or ee 
Otherwise you would have felt Sol t A i 
whole day.” SrOwsy al te 
“No, Aunt,” insisted Amita, « an 


it Was really jr Íl 
ou sit up dels It wi 


why should i 


very bad of you. Why should y 
whole night and work and 3 
we sleep ?” i 

“That’s all right,” said her aunt, 
righteous indignation. You play at being £0 clean’, op 
ups all the year round. Now that a A lather n 
woman has arrived on the scene, you can take lahe colou 
little rest.” Bu you 


“But please, Aunt, you must go now and hay! Amiti. 


“now stop yow 


a little rest,” said Supama. “We shall dp 10u, £0! 

what little is left to be done. We won't sinp'i.” 

before nine, so you can have at least thre) 10u p 
ima “] 


hours’ sleep in the meantime.” 

As soon as her aunt had gone out, A 
sat down on a stool and said, “Thou 
pretended to be very angry still I would 
felt awful without this little nap.” 

Suparna was putting up the sweets and ou Hia cay 
inside a meatsafe and replied, “That 0At 


ar] 
without saying. lt would haye been i ba it on 


affair. Now everything is finished. I to beci 
of Indus arrives in time, we shall be all right buk 
“I hope Sudarshan Babu has not forgot pami 


s | anih. 
all about haying the garden-house Cilia | 
arranging about the drinking water, ; 

“He is not mad,” said Suparna- repli 
“He is, to all intents and purposes: : 
Amita in a bantering tone. 


- consti tt 
“What pleasure do yeu get by Sa 
. k 2? asked, SUP 
repeating a senseless remar houk 
“Tt is not at all ` senseles 


I repeat it ?” asked Amita. . 
the exception of yourself admits taar 
doctor is madly in love.” sen 
Suparna frowned ‘and said, all 
saying it, if it gives you E i 
locked up the kitchen an F 
“Don’t be angry, Su” Cre 
her, ren 
She caught up with 
had nearly reached her — 
“Why did you | S0- 
«Well, yo 
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hat I am to remai ra ` 1 ; : 
he mg fot, Gage? The poor gid pil be so dis 
: _moonstruck: . +e Varese 

raul med in derision and pais yeu can “Very well,” said Indu, “I shall go and bring 
th ion me, mY ger ei age eee w ieee Ba te ready by the time I come back.” 

; st fro : ar mor S an e door of S ee | . 
6 Tal g to become i illi crs uparna’s room too was closed 
ME “ihe end oF this year. Iam willing to but it did not appear to be bolted from inside. 


Indu rapped it wi A 
a it. = 3 pped on it wi o s 
iy mp Said Suparna, “deposit the fifty towards the Stairs p S ee esa 
ie savings bank ; see pene WOS tnd Are you still making preparations ?” eae 
ou need it, spendthrift that you are. PE Suparna opened the door and said, “We don’t 
ami entered her own room and Amita take so much time to finish our toilette, my dear. 
i We “Instead of quarrelling with me, We are going to become hardened lady-doctors. 
put out the clothes you are going to SO we must act in a befitting manner.” 
ihe party,” she said. “Then have your Indu looked at her and said, “You have done | 
will be eight very soon. As soon as enough as it is. If you had adorned yourself 
the others arrive, we shall have more, it would Haye) meant homicide. T have 
' never seen you looking so beautiful. Every- 
t onti take long to choose my dress”, said body’s head would be turned.” E 
dmi, opening her wardrobe. “I won’t have Suparna smoothed the broad gold border of 
"alor my head about choosing the most her dark blue sari and said rather awkwardly, ; 
ce dhile colour.” “Tt is not my fault, really. Amita forced me to 
Ju you must put on a coloured dress today,” wear this. Besides I was afraid to wear white, 
{i Amiti. “It makes me absolutely mad to lest it should become too dirty in the evening 
shall pe pu going about, dressed all in white like with constant going about.” 
ion” ~ “You have done quite well and need not 
You may get as mad as you like,” said apologize for it,” said Indu. “I am going to 
juni. “But since I wear white always, why bring over Gargee. You must get Amita out of 
lied not I wear it now 2?” her room in the meantime.” Sis 
Indu. went away. Suparné began to | 

together the things scattered all over j 
and to arrange them properly. Amita quarrel 
with her about this thing, ten times a- 
“Where was the harm if one left one’s ro 
little disarranged ?” she used to say. “My r 
be the show window of 


A It 
1 and 
” 


mi now changed her tactics. If she 

Suparna, too, would insist. 

y did you not eyer put on the sari. 

ae ENI on my birthday ? she asked. 

hi oe ae Ory about it. Why don’t you 

Sl to aes ae aera E Hion White, ee is not supposed to 
hack? ity by the time we English shop. What does it matter 


Wn: 
Pmt had a horror A bit untidy, once in a while? It lends qu 
i n Bao Oke dirt th acne human touch to the appearance of the Toon? 


to a mania. So Amita 
ania, mita’s words found z = 7 
tec nee in her mind, “Very well”, “Don’t say ‘human,’ Suparna would 
e if T don’t think anybody would “Say rather ‘animal’, it 
Put on a dark blue sari, with It really looks more lik 


Nt vould E 
(ied you men” said Amita, “if no one came into Suparna’s room ani 
: here would be a sensation you finished? Aun 
about a strange and beautiful despair about us. 


pe d fi aN 
s <C and went to have her “Jt is difficult,” admitted » 
tring eh Soon after. e e four already. If Gargee brings Madhab, w goal 
© Up cones tea,—all these three things be five. Then _ there are aunt, your h 
> When “Ch, time in the case of young Shibu, and Nibu. We must also take alon: 
il door og 2de one of their guests, servant. The re kiteen De R i 
mita? ill e car completely. The servani : sque 
4 a's room was still found oy Laas eu eee 
dans ourselves.” : $ 
noaa ~ At this moment, the tooting of 
ou ad Joudl d heard outside. Amiti ran to the wi 
“Indu has come back very quickly. 
ve as It is not Indu. Whose car is thi 
y” T Suparna looked over her shoul 
looks stupendous. It is 
wonder who sent it? 
A servant cam 
“A letter for you, 1 


2 „Tessi ng 


o 
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and read, “Miss Suparna 


Amiti took the letter 
come for you, my dear 


Mitra. So the car has r f 
young lady. Who is the Prince Charming? 
Shall I open the letter and see?” 


nonsense and see who 


“Put a stop to your 
it is,” said Suparna. 

Amita opened the letter and began to read it. 
The car had been sent by Sudarshan. It belonged 
to the gentleman who had lent them his 
garden-house for the picnic. He had gone away 
to Gaya on business. He had requested 
Sudarshan to use the car also, during his absence. 


So Sudarshan had sent it on, for their use. 
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German debt 
refused to make, 


That action represents the Nation as credito 
itor. 


s and to appl oceed 
y th j 
payments which Genina De 
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gnd fe small brother Madhab 

all got 

Taran Babu got into his ow 

and two nephews. In ae 

food, with the servants, in charge 
ge. 


long distance. It took 

reach it. ehem ul 
at the 
Sudarshan Babu has not failed to ar 
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Indu came back at t S 
unch 
lre With 
G 


need of a taxi 


. a j 
into the car that ny longer, 


5. 


Sudarshan had 7 i 
R A € 

K with his ii 

er car, went all th i 

Re 


The was situated 


garden-house | 
at ap 

retty 
ee one hou 
re seen standing 
said Amita, “ha | 
rive.” 
0 be continued.) 


Two or three men 
gate. “Thank God,” 


Thus with one hand the 
the squeeze on Germany, 
waves Uncle Sam’s just ¢ ex 
to all European Debtor Nation” enient a 
Evidently,- they ae i 
the Biblical maxim abo : 
is quoted aboye. +. fu eli 
‘And Uncle Sam, in biS cue 
foreign nations, is. likely © en i 
Polonius had the right idea Fjender 
“Neither a borrower Bot & a% 
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ee SLOWLY STARVING TO DEATH 
ney 


ladies 


Sent, 
SISter 


ll the 


pretty | 
our fo 
S 
] that | 


ed.) 


a the allied nations of Europe first But how different it is ae Eupe. _ is: 
kia aun war and post-war debts with repaying America in eae ae e pe 
iky o Was their sense of obligation, its money on armament as 1s France, ar 
|" their expressions of gratitude. ing, as is England, of its budget surplus! 
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uring Way man’s 
Primal Inst Nets 
destroy Peace, Ar 


Science, Fraternalism, 
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E n o. 


| 
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Learning, Brotherly 
Love, University, 
Library, Colle ge, 
| Christianity, ete. 

| After all, Civiliza- 
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liglish statesmen and publicists have fallen deberi ank aiena one 


teed habit lately. of boasting about come over here and ask Uncle ‘Sam to cancel 
[we their country is doing financially. the debt that England owes to the United States!’ 


“PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS UNDER © “SAM? LET'S SHAKE, TOO” 


A DICTATORSHIP 4 . Newark, Evening. News) 


Seeing that Russia and the United States Be ae 
of America have become friends, Temi 
too, wants to shake hands with Uncle: 
i Sam in a friendly manner. 
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HARIHARANANDA-NATH TIRTHASWAMI KULABADHUTA 
THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF RAMMOHUN ROY 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


=e nts h after leaving his pater 
Vidyalankar, who later renounced the after leaving paternal home, 


> Suk rapin ad Fut W 
| “wN early as well as later life Rammohun near Su zagarin ` ocument dated December ia o 
, Í Roy was closely associated with a He ie piva it = Raghunathpur—the Village fi! me 
‘ J a y > 7. f A s . 

| learned Brahman named Nandakumar in which Rammohun went to live in see 
| 


| -world and assumed the title of Hariharananda- : The obituary notice referred to above of 

| nath ‘Lirthaswami Kulabadhuta. He was a is quoted in full below : fs 

| great authority on Tantra, and it was certainly ATTAINMENT OF SALVATION.—Nundokoom [2 and 

i -to him that Rammohun owed his Tantric Boek was P teacher at Palpar e 1 2o 

j leanings and knowledge. It is also possible that e a a e zah reales Pies tio to ( 

| Rammohun learnt Sanskrit from this Pandit. r shastras, in ithe Calcutta Sungskrit College. I t 

\ i Not many authentic particulars of Hari- TOE seit ite pone Beer eer 

\ harananda-nath’s life are known, though all ag. the Beedyalungkans a e 

A the current biographies of Rammohun give never saw any one who had such a commant 

! some anecdotes about him. It is also known langaeee ey nepovo young he miga 

| that he published an edition of the Mahanir- anda Sealy ARS ER ANG Tk 

vana ‘Tantra. I have, however, recently at Benares. Many Raja 

| found some details of his life in accounts ot tho mbanit gis or age a 

i ‘given by contemporary newspapers, and also had lived about twelve years in Benares, ] 

1 in a statement recorded by himself when he for oes HO E Hush 

i was called as a witness in a case in which ieee SoReal Chia al man 

i) Rammohun was involved. These meagre after he had relinquished secular E te ah 
details are pieced together here and will give the title of Huree-Huranundi seventy yem tf 
some idea of at least the respect in which he Rooke uC noC a N t Benares, at Mh 


i 3 age, he was taken to Go a ft 
was held for his learning. Tee on the a O E pe a 


In his deposition, which is dated 27 {17 Jany. Te We doubtless g 


13 Ha 

{ Bae 2 sory difficult now tO ADe ari 

August 1818, Hariharananda-nath says about ae u vil ak iad son, Mritoonjoy Bhute 
himself: “Nandakumar Vidyalankar of who resides with his uncles. 


Manicktala in Calcutta Pundit aged -SİX ' 
Ae oaa Gage alan The Kularnava selene to Ue 
and maintains himself by the donations and raises an interesting eae 
-contributions of his disciples shishyas... He in the collected works c it 
hath known the Defendant Rammohun Roy with the same name. lara 
from the time that the said Defendant attained be indentical with the Ati 
the age of fourteen years and hath ever since by the Sumachar Durpur ' 
se oF n nae niiin terms with him.” — Tn the Calcutta De i 

„Statement that he was fifty-six years (pp. 119-120) I have fo 
of age in 1818 tallies Ra with, the ae of Ge written DY 
information About his age in the obituary It appears that the eam 
Oe: published in the Sumachar Durpun published by the India GM 
and ee ac ae shortly after his death, was reproduced by 
Another i ee of birth _ as 1761-62. most interesting f 
Another interesting point to note is that while i j 
ina document dated Rangpur, Jani ry 1812 
-he gives his place of residence as Palpara, 


NS 
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„wG OF WIDOWS : 
eNA n we cannot refrain from 
this 000 the following Letter : to shew 
"ger ON iO are thus indifferent to the 
(pile a cruel and bloody rites, a large 
Bin of Mon a of Hindoos themselves are 
aill e practice, as being nothing short 
ihe i Mari ! 
‘id deliberate Murder ! 
il an gprrok OF THE INDIA GAZETTE. 
THE 
fy TH 
hing to stand forward either as the 


iiuhout Me ponent of the concremation of 

Comber J rie h the bodies of their deceased Husbands, 
Village fit self among Brahmuns who consider 
©. naking MY birth, to obey the 


by their 
bound 93 the correct observance 
proper to call the 
; public to a point of great 
pin oi fe, Frie amongst the followers of 
r and upon the determination of which, the 
ti f thousands of the female sex depend. 
Afi ihe year 1818, a body of Hindoos prepared 
aton to Government, for the removal of the 
restrictions on burning Widows, in cases 
ined by any Shastur, while another 
ioned for at least further restrictions, 
he total abrogation of the practice, upon 
ind of its absolute illegality. Some months 
w, Bykunthnauth Banoorjee,* Secretary to 
mhmyu or Unitarian Hindoo community, 


in 187 


a and maintain 


loo law, I deem it 


above 


ho resida f td a tract in Bungla, a translation of which 
and mij’ English is also before the public, wherein he 


Westeey 7’, Maintains that it is the incumbent duty 
lino Widows, to live as ascetics, and thus 
, he came divine absorption, but expressly accuses 

žmo bind down a Widow with the corpse 
i ea : and also use bamboos to press 
o obtainell nto fly fom the. her escape, should she 
pusran tafe Woman mance Seming bile, ai sulla! 


+ yaus ( a 


se Was Secretar: z 
Siei ary to the Atmiya Sabha or 


started by Rammohun.—B. N. B. 
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accolls 
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A Village Home. Artist—Mr. Narendra Keshari Ray wales 
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i T support of this charge, as well as of his 
re anid te illegality of the practice generally, 
dd strong arguments founded upon 

the authorities considered the most sacred. 
_ This tract we hear has been generally circulated 
in Calcutta, and its vicinity, and has also been 
submitted to several Pundits of the Zillah and 
Provincial Courts in Bengal, through their 
respective Judges and Magistrates. It is reported 
too, that consequent to the appearance of that 
publication, some  Brahmuns of learning 
Were requested by their wealthy followers to reply 
to that treatise, and I was therefore in sanguine 
expectation that the subject would undergo a 
thorough investigation. 
This report has now entirely subsided, and the 
practice of burning Widows is still carried on 
and in the manner which has been | declared 
illegal and murderous. At this I cannot help 
astonishment; as I am at a loss to conceive how 
persons can reconcile themselves to the stigma of 
being accused of woman murder, without attemptin 
to shew the injustice of the charge, or if they fin 
themselves unqualified to do that, without at least 
ceasing to expose themselves to the reiteration 
of such a charge by further perseverance in 
similar conduct. I feel also both surprise and 
regret that European Gentlemen, who boast of the 
humanity and morality of their religion, should 
conduct themselves towards persons who submit 
quietly to the imputation of murder, with the 
same politeness and kindness as they would shew to 
the most respectable persons ; however must 
call on those Baboos and Pundits either to 
vindicate their conduct by the sacred authorities, 
or to give up all claims to be considered as 
adherents of the Shasturs; as if they do not 
obey written law, they must be looked upon as 
followers of blind and changeable custom, which 


deserves no more to be regarded with respect in 
this instance, 
at Gunea 

suppressed b 
March 27, 1818. 


than in the case of child murder 
Sagur, which has long ago been 


ernment. 
a a HURRIHURANUND. 
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THE TREATMENT OF INFANTILE TUBERCULOSIS | 
SWITZERLAND N 
By A. K. MAJUMDAR, v. a. 


“My little child’”—in tears she said— should have been tie i 
yu oe d : 
“To wake and weep is mine. the most relentless deen to the sick-hed hy 
But thou canst sleep—thou dost not know P “a a ase before yi 
Thy mother’s lot, and thine.” sT TUS e tongue had ius 
š To lisp the na ad just begun ; 
lames of those it loy n of 


ed the 
best” 


HAT there is a great deal of sliering among “were i 
grown-up men and women is sad enough ; Owing to the abs z APES 
ihat sickness robs the faces of many clinics and E ae of eall i ‘ak 

growing boys and girls, just blooming into life, in most. of the health - ne Pbercular chilim ; 
of the glow, the warmth of life, is sadder still; no idea of the large EN md India, T hal 
but saddest of all is the sight of infants and among iufants anal child port Of | tuberculs 
children in the grip of the deadliest disease of my recent Europea fou ; 
which civilization has brought into society,— sith pai PER pean our I haye witness 
Neat Dorcilosis  W g l y, with pain the cruel ravages of this great scourge 
‘mean Tuberculosis. What a pity that the of our civilization, The visits that I have pail 
to some of the Swiss establish 
ments for the cure of tuberculosis 
among children and for ik 
prevention, have evoked in m 
unbounded praise and admiration 
for the excellent way in whith 
infants and children are bein 
treated there. A brief descriptio 
of some of them may not 
without interest and perhaps» Raf 
profit, to many of my coun 
men. It is in this spit that 
this paper has been written. 
In the company of my ae 
friend, Dr. R, K. Kacker, » 


yt Sants 0 
Ring Edward 00) 9 resi 


‘Etrange 
(foreigni 


A 


tendent, y x 

torium, Bhowali, India, 

recently visited 0" A 

enrich his alent a i 
> garnering firstnt S ang 

by garnering ees a 


tion regarding t 
in the treatmen 
‘in that country, 
“October 16, 1939, 
Des Enfants, Leys! 
sanatorium and ale 
for infants  ® 
pulmonary tub 7 
predisposed toii m 2 
introductions 40M pied! 
Dr. LC. Vauthier rnivels 
the Sanatorium absent? 


visited St 
nator ng 


chi 


Tee Hockey at Davos 


innocent little infant e 

life means, who c nt, who has not know conferendi 
S, an 3 3 own wh z 

of any sin of hones a a pened to be e Slana showa tono ii 

expected to be ; cà or action, who is Konare of the technique ° 

all the day long caressing and caressed” XRe ae ee js non 

$; , X-Ray photographs DY = 


Aa z 5 $ a ew 7 
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je 7 
one astonishing. ‘Through the 
simp’ thorities I had the pleasure 


- the authorill : ; 
i ; institution again a few months 
g tni 


ot 
=. 


des Enfants is nicely 
which commands a 
and at the same time 
; the pleasing sight of 
vals l n below. It is chiefly intended 
e dren of both sexes, particularly 
ofl Canton of Vaud, but it admits 
af the other nationalities too. In 1932 
He Uh it 98 children, who were distributed 
re vt 


a onalorium = 

Tis 2" an elevation, 

Fd 8 * ra iew 
a panoramie , sew 
si Othe children 
nts 


bed bys 


n 
oved { 
ia Be 


Vaudois .... 30 
Confédérés .. 34 64. 


Firangers’ 
| (foreigners): France .... 24 
Taly a a 5 
Poland .... 2 
Roumania.. 1 
Spain a ah 
Belgium ... 1 
Total 98 


Lmiration | 


n Which The Sanatorium was opened in a chalet or 
e bengfmal wooden Swiss Cottage, and the present 
ae L ent building was constructed in 1910. 
no 


i = may be called a Sanatorium Populaire 
fnis (a popular or State Sanatorium for 
, Nelonginge 

mmntained from 


as it does to the public, for 
the public or State funds, 


sel 3 A a 

0 oe belonging to an individual 

: 'S under the medi rvision 
Supeti | ty senior cal superv 


trident eae Dr. Morin, and there 
ê iat., 

ne hans or trained nurses. Besides, 
' there are Vere, office, etc., on the ground- 
yt ad for ats for the residence of ‘the 
uly “teach each flat „there is a Sister and 
iss i er who gives lessons in the 
guages _ (French, German and 
nu ty knitting etc; but there is an 
or the third floor which is 
ee little infants, Each flat 
shaw? balconies, water-closets, 
ae baths, isolation rooms 
n cl osed wall cupboards for the 
“ren, kitchen, etc. The sana- 
is? equin Brean eee ite 

Mt 9, pr ,, thorax appara 
mi whet of Ultra-Violet Rays in a 
8 fop olovi patients can be treated 
iach bed Ing are the prices of beds— 

or patient) : 

Wiss francs (Rs. 3-8) per 

day per head 


d Smia 0 : 
who is assisted by 
xperien 
inf 


Ees 7 ; z p (Rs. 4-6)>,, D 
ali Incl A IEI 
te medic ond lodging, lighting, 

Screenin attendance,’ medicines 


' The extraa are X-Ray 
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and deep-tinted 
their eyes against the. 


395 


photograph (radiographie) 20 francs 
and laundry charges. The charges 
are payable for each month in advance. 

As stated above, this sanatorium 
preventorium anda hospital for the treatment 
of children smitten with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
[he ages of the inmates range from two to 
twenty years. About a dozen are under 10 years 
and there are only half a dozen who are over 
16 years of age. One of the few snapshots taken 
by me of what may perhaps be fittingly called 
“mildewed flowers” is given below. It is 
impossible for me to describe the depth of 
my sorrow when I saw, in the grip of the 
deadly disease, these innocent infants and 
children whom one would have expected to 
run and play about, to fill their mothers’ hearts 
with the promise of healthy growth and to fill 
their homes with their joyful notes. As the 
majority of them are mere infants and childrdn, 
the four walls of all the dormitories. have 
beautiful paintings of animals and «scenes of 
child life in bright colours When ‘the weather 
is good, they spend the greater part of the day 
on the broad balconies which are provided with 
curtains for protection against the strong sun, 


(Rs. 17-8) 


for board 


is both a 


“Mildewed Flowers”, 
Sanatorium des Enfants, Leysin 


each flat te long alee 
iron railings, five feet high, to preven 

ae ‘obit on _ falling, and there is. apea 
olazed wooden: sliding partition to separate t e 
advanced cases from the early ones. There a 
special yellow glass panes on : the balcony and 
all children use a particular type of linen cane 
goggles for the protection 0 
glare of the sun. This 

country where the 
roads and house-tops 


when necessary. On 


is very ee m a 
ill-tops, hill-sides, valley 
a eee with snow for nearly oa 
N ildr ou 
in the year. The children -come eae 
in bright weather. Three sets ol Aan 
TOA ofeach patient P P A RRA 
4) one set of large or tull se pie 
oe every, three months a aene n 
neatly labelled big -enyelopes, (2: on 
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size pasted in the 


s of reduced 
photographs of reduce¢ ey ars. also 


‘ents history register, in l 
patent in se Sequence and chronological 
order the results of X-Ray men a 
sketches where possible, of sputum, | me a 
other analyses; (3) one coomplee j sel : 
photographs of reduced size placed m £ 


“Human Flowers”, Le Chalet, Leysin 


transparent envelope and hung by the patient’s 
bedside, where there is also a chart of tempera- 


ture, pulse beats, records of A. P. (artificial 
pneumo-thorax), special injections, etc. Corres- 
pondence is allowed once a week. The 


education of these children is not neglected. 
For each flat there is a lady teacher who gives 
lessons in the morning. I have seen some of 
the exercise books which are exceedingly neat 
and methodical. In the bath-room there are 
pigeon-hole cupboards, and in each pigeon-hole 
are pit the soap, tooth-drush, tooth-paste or 
mouth-wash (Odol) of each child in such a way 


that they do not get mixed i 
other children. E gee eee ot 


The third floor is a preventorium. Infants 


and children, predisposed to tuberculosis, live 
ee in large dormitories and on broad, sunny 
conies. In each dormitories for the 


to six years of age, 
beds. A small bath-tub, looking 
is fixed in the wall. There 
nurses on this flat and one 
of em 1s In constant attendance on the infants. 
18 an excellent bath-room with seven 


oom with five shower 


baths. Here there are several girls between the 


ages of 12 and 


n the second floor 

cases of tuberculosis, The Ree well developed 
separated from the non-bacillary cases are 
twelve year old girl had come. Gee = 


THEO DAR RIE Md CHORaMMCPOBER, 1934 
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cavity in the lung five 
but the phrenic evulsion 
ease and her cavity 
There is another child, 
case pneumo-thorax has 
cavity has become very 
another case, age 13 years, A, P 
The first floor is entirely re 
with developed symptoms of 
There is a boy aged 13 years ir 
double pneumo-thorax has 
is administered one week in one l 
in the next week in the other lung andes 
The boys do a lot of reading” and fe 
and the girls reading and knitting, The we 
means of treatment adopted here are the Ultra. 
Violet Rays; pneumo-thorax, both single and 
double ; phrenic eyulsion ; alcoholization dle lning the 
therapy, tuberculine injections and those of the jag childre 
different preparations of gold. Two cases ofii iogether 


Months 
h 


the cutting of adhesions in pneumo-thome. toys are 
treatment were shown us. The doctor of theta the girl 
Sanatorium Chamois, Leysin, is said to bets teacher 


birth by her 
the ‘history 
red borders, 
borders. 


» Le Chalet, Leysin 


: rel 
“surgical tube hia 


3 , all ong y audi La 
that is, glands, bones,. joints, a Teys, ; 
there are. special’ institubo! oe) 
as Les Fleurettes Le Flom yu 
Chalet, La Rose des A 
medical supervision 0 
Rollier, m. D., but Fe 
Le Chalet, which was % 
in 1903. By the kind per 
I visited Le Chalet, oD 
10 4. m. In Europe oe on or an 

jsib 2 


‘Human Flowers 


must obtain previous per vi 
in order that one may: 


pT 


. the Manager and was 

vas received PY lady-teacher who speaks 

NY Visi 7 qo glish fluently. This lady showed 
a lie Í nd explained to me the special 
Ù E “omni ihis institution. On the ground floor, 
nd a i de office, is a room which is a 
ler i opposito n @Alttente (waiting-room) and 
ceed A yel o0 yery well furnished and has a 
E beautiful pictures. There are 
the library, all having thick 


numbered and neatly 
Besides some adults 


4 > 
girls, 


between 


ange a 
F re30 children, 
HA and 14 years. 
i a TE. on the 
he Ultra. Eo olan at the top. They were also 
n, len ining their lessons. Very 
se of th ex children and infants are 
cases t's ogether, and of the others, 
no-thona toys are kept quite apart 
r of theta the girls, There is a trained- 
L to felis teacher who teaches the 
year old Hirn French, arithmetic, history 
en cuele geography. Knitting and 
Similarly, fog too are taught to such 
ed befas can do them, and draw- 
ved. Onki twght to two or- three 
bols have who have a special 
we bites for it. The school hours 
fim 930 to 1130 a. m. 
wn 330 to5 P. a, subject 
f hand the weather permit- 
IN are children from 
k and German speaking 
ay ne . France, 
tw p, ṣE0slavia, Tunis 
N te from Palestine and 
B! si, te ls only one teacher, and the 
B80 chains ne their lessons lying im bed or 
& they came distributed in three different 
While oe e taught like the regular school 
a does One atch does some oral work, 
Et ya Written work. Several students 
and the dictation done is 


= 


Mall, 800d hand 


ane © 
: ut 3 More have small ball-frames 
i Kl and’ , easy calculations. The 
Aen hay, M meration, simple addition and 
fy! td gigs gy SUsht intelligently. ' The 
bead a cae arder sums in arithmetic. 
‘ly The sae y are learnt with the aid 
IN Tae ants take their ‘sun-cure’ on 
whe anely delighted with 
by me tul appearance. A few 
this pact, Rese “human flowers”, 
linie Pot: Le Chalet is a clinique 
thas Maintained by the Canton 


On aes are low, 5 francs a day 
men? in. th Ouse is generally full. 
AL pals “Bec, course of a conversation 
hig“! OF the sause these children spend 
{Nd on day in the open air—on 

e solarium—they keep 
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‘square, excellent’ shops, libraries, 


‘keepers and business 
‘Messrs. 


mentally alert, and actually do as much work 


the other 
in the 


in two hours in the 
children of the local 
whole day.” 


morning as 


State school do 


In the same way there are some very good 

r ; g Montana- 
which is also in French Switzerland. 
„It can be reached 
1 an hour by the funicular railway from 
Sierre, which is a station on the Milan-Simplon- 


institutions 
are the Home d’Enfants Le Mayen, 250 franes 


institutions for tubercular children at 
Vermala, 
It is in the Canton of Valais, 
in half 


Lausanne line. The chief of these 


per mensem, “Lumiere”? and “Vie.” 5 francs 
(Rs. 4-6) a day. ; ; 

Davos is the oldest, largest and finest Alpine 
health resort in the Canton of Grisons in 
Switzerland. 


Sanatorium des Enfants, Leysin 
It is famous all over the world as a health resort 


and centre of winter sports. Its altitude is from 
5000 to 5,500 feet above the sea level. It has 


‘two railway stations, namely Dayos-Dorf and 


all at the latter 


Davos-Platz. The sanatoria are t 
is covered 


lace, From October till April it is, e 
math snow. Of all the health resorts in Swit- 
zerland, Davos: is most Zanes ae o 
its fine: municipal gardens, its marke 
PaaS aT ay praties, ~ chiurcties a 
alatial sanatoria. A very large number o 
Fnolish-speaking visitors from Great Britain and 
‘America come here for treatment or sports ; and 
not only the ;sanatoria, clinics, , hotels and 
boarding houses pava Eoglish-epenkind ae a 
their staffs, but most of the snop- 
Bes a 3s ‘people speak English. 
Thos. Cook and -Son have ee 
here. Davos is reaċhed by ‘a mountain raw: 
ini hour and a half.: There are three erreleat 
sanatoria for _ tubercular. children ES 
here by the “Pro. Juventute—and: ae 
sanatorium for’ children, ‘alli under the medic 


isi and care of Dr. J. L. Burckhardt, 
“Director of Kindersanatorium Pro Juventute, 
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„te Chalet’; fa premiére clinique ai i 
ouverte en 1903 (Pavillon das Ent 


et ei 


Clinique Le Chalet, Leysin 


Davos-Platz. I had an introduction to him from 
Dr. D. Siegfried, Director of the Central Secre- 
tariat Pro Juventute, Zurich. This group of 
children’s sanatoria is built on a higher level 
from the main road below. The main building is 
provided with an X-Ray apparatus, a laboratory 
and a room for the examination of patients by 
the doctor. Most of the rooms have six. beds 
each, with running hot and cold water, bath-room, 
dining hall, kitchen, etc. and the houses have 
their full complement of nurses, housemaids, ete. 
The total number of nurses, including four in 
training, is 15, and the present number of 
children under treatment is 175, There are two 
assistant physicians and one “head physician, 
Dr. J. L. Burckhardt, The inclusive charges for 
infants are 6 francs (Rs. 5-4) a day and ‘those 
for children are 


Age Summer 


\ Winter 
t-15 years. Frs. 4-50) Ers. 5 
(Rs, 3-15) (Rs. 46) 


The education of such children as 
iS not neglected, There 
arrangements for the teaching of languaces 
fies aa oes eeoeanie man 

here are we urnished regular class- 
with modern desks, chairs, e s getroos 


i : tc, and the i 
staff’ consists of four teachers, two Baie hee 
regular lessons and two for teaching needlework 
knitting, ete, ; 


are not seriously 
are satisfactory 
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Q r, akes 
is intense: In the winter the lake 


fhe Par 
+ His Hig 
| Paroda, 
ast to 
efor the 
res and 
f solemn 
| of pries 
asin an 


4s presen 


one 19 Mle marda 
In the same part of Switzerland there 8!" words ¢ 


eevee 1 Arosa. HB Jaj 
new but smaller health resort ge ei shops hah 


° at MS way 
very well laid out, and the beari mage AS Wor 
lakes, the high snow-covered aes “a great cenir eiship 
most charming piace. It 1s vit: is neat ed to 
of winter sports. But the Peale the coll 
7000 ft above the sea level and therelot’ Tiy 


Here too there are sever) ‘oh A 
or sanatoria for children, ae o 
institutions and are well mane a 
is fast developing into a wil eT she most 
Leysin appears t me reachet 
Eor i q t 18 S i 
place for Indians. . S Genoa af et 
Italian ports, Venice a The altitude, "Full 
French port Marseilles. isin A 
5000 -ft above the sea A the 
For møre than six mont toria for pr 
covered with snow. The ae eases # 
eases and clinics for ae one BUS? pe 
The doctors and at leas tis fat Jes 
house: speak English. dors al 
than any other Swiss De ed above ithe 


institutt tron! 
The institui s D managed, 


organized and efficient. : 
and children look as eircumst, 
expected to in the sof early 
country not many Case detected 
infants and children are yrange”? 
hardly any satisfactory ; 
their treatment, 


x outstanding, and perhaps the most 

“ jicturesque, figure at the recent 
Parliament of Religions which met 

in Chicago, was a visitor from the 
„Raja Jai Prithvi Bahadur Singh of 
fa, His visit to the United States of 
“ja WaS greeted with great enthusiasm 
fte press of tbe country and his presence 
lite Parliament, together 
b His Highness the Geekwar 
poda, imparted unusual 
at to the proceedings. 
efor the first time were 
fesand potentates sitting 
ymn conclave by the 
oipriest and yellow-clad 
isinan attempt “to focus 
‘lohest spiritual inspiration 
e on the solution of 
‘present problems.” In 


) 


5A. t By}. . . . 
+, i li Prithvi 
nake tafe Work at this unique 
at cal Ji ; was 
: to form “the most 
s fundamental and 
"g embodiment of the 
which the Con- 
as br 
i, brought together.” 
HAVE gas 5 
hi H said that Raja Jai 
om picturesque 
S, however, is 
picturesque- 
Pony Jone of the 
iene panoply 
the Genta princes. 
stg “ple costume 
ar, Peaking in soft 
nes, with a 
Not lost its 
i Mspite of 
i r $ > R 
Eth ae Raja Jai Prithvi 
Ve; z ‘ Ì 
ally 7 ork Pimes described 
ess scholar—not the 
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RAJA JAi PRITHVI BAHADUR SINGH 


By M: KRISHNAMURTI 


accoutrements of the demagogue: neither 
the catch-words, nor the language and 
gestures that stir up sudden popular 
enthusiasms. 

The picturesqueness of Raja Jai Prithvi is 
in his life, which reads like a story-book. The 
very land of his birth, Nepal, has a’ mystic 
glamour all its own. Its soft-eyed, rose- 


Raja Jai Prithvi 


women have a singularly alluring 
beauty, and their intense joy of living Sa i 
expression both in their movements and love 
The men‘of Nepal have long been 


cheeked 
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| | for their bravery and skill in war, but 
A re me : ally o that ; they can 
wield the chisel as deftly as the kukri and that 
| the Nepalese wood-carvings are things of rare 
i charm and grace. Before the recent great 
' earthquake, Nepal possessed innumerable art- 
treasures and beautiful temples, but nature in 
one of her terrible moods has laid waste the 


l 
| patient labours of many centuries. Neverthe- 
) less, the spirit that wrought these last wonders 
Í is still alive and will rise again in new glory 
i like the phoenix from its ashes. The Nepalese 
i are a patient and persevering people, and 
| though the recent catastrophe has left their 
i fortunes shattered, their courage remains 


unbroken. Jealous of their natural seclusion, 
they have maintained for centuries their policy 
of isolation and preserved their ancient mode 
of life undisturbed by outside influences. 
Only once in the year, during the festival of 
Shivaratri, are pilgrims from India suffered to 
journey to the temple of Pashupathinath in 
Khatmandu: for the rest of the year it is a 
forbidden land where life goes its old appointed 
way and custom and tradition have not lost 
their supremacy. 

Even more removed from and almost 
unknown to the outside world is the principality 
of Bajang, to whose throne Raja Jai Prithvi 
ascended as a boy of eleven. It lies in the 
north-west corner of Nepal and forms the chief 
feudatory state of that kingdom. So primitive 
are the conditions in this mountain state 
that the Raja confessed to an American news- 
paper-man that he knew neither the extent 
or the population of the State over which 
ruled for many years. Raja Jai Prithvi 
| the ae ye long aE of rulers to start 
ri ucation in his state, to found 
‘ pitals and build such roads as the moun- 
_tainou 3 nature of the country allowed. 

Pr ae in a family of autocrats, Raja Jai 
othe a stooge democratic of men. His 
Bahadue mee eee great Maharaja Jung 
Eor 2 ; ee sa of the present Rana 
eda i 5 in es famous Maharaja, 
OE catherine ee ae Rana, 

È W. On his father’s side, 


es migrated to the Hi 
e Muhammadan conquests, and ‘ 
ded the principality of Bajang a there foun- 
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is descended from a noble clan of 
nalayas during - 
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Fate, who loves pa 
the boy Jai Prithyi, cre 
into a great believer of the Onenes W up 
ity, in the most aristocratic a human. 
traditions. “My early up-bri p 
the Raja iù a speech 
“was calculated to make me erica 


: a good 3 
. D G Tule 

my mountain state. A good rule Tof 
d 


> thus 
S to eed 


ot away 
ously, “ ge? It 
USIY, “Means jy | mula 
my part of the world an autocratic, hough mies 
J 


a benevolent, governor of his people.” he 

His marriage to the daughter of the th stil 
Maharaja of Nepal brought the Prince B Map 
close association with the affairs of te ness 
Central Government, in which he held severi. Ee b 
important offices. He was also for some En i 
time the Napalese envoy at the Viceregal Fie, 
Court in Calcutta. But neither the great tinsof on 
offices of the kingdom, nor the cares of his sa yror 
principality could hold him for ever. The Jie and e 
Prince had come in contact with Western id on the 
ideals and education during his student days fi almos 
in Calcutta, and, later, had accompanied his 
august father-in-law when the latter 
undertook a voyage to England at the 
invitation of the late King Edward. Both a 
England and France the young prince Han 
abundant opportunities to witness the actual | 
working of democratic institutions. pong | 
bred to autocracy, he had viewed at first ie 
suspicion, then with growing co 
success of democracy in the y i ale ior i 
Raja to believe that he had been divine) 


> ood. 

called to the rule of his state, ™ E 
of whose pep”) | 
js return, = 
and his miss 


and for years he passed throug 
Bok. At ee he laid aside bee olo 
and the splendour of his © File 
by his wife and but a han 
migrated to India, where E 
rest of his life in quiet purs 
During this period he 
published several books, f A 
and lectured in three contra 
easily have been famous | Git 
reserve and distaste for publict Me cer 
Raja Jai Prithvi is a bor? he 
voluminous book. Humani 
to the world the result 0 
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and embodying his philosophy 
es “article of this kind it is of 


se 


ye hougbts S° 


] pages. 5 . 
ME the iaest that moved this Prince to 
hat we 


, the pleasures and security of his 
gi ay as as always, the quest for a 
ne i finite would yield the secret of 
jl +o himself and to all of his kind. 
discovered the formula ? 
ly believes so. He declares that 
hat shall yield our race true 
pines is the formula that shall adequately 
aptess. OU innate oneness. In the Raja’s 
sain, all our problems, whether political, 
momie, social, religious, etc., are but symp- 
ims of one disease. his disease, he explains, 
sa wrong outlook of life, arising from a 


pi 
"ousa 


jikeand exaggerated emphasis that men have 


ilon their superficial differences, disregard- 
# almost entirely their essential unity. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
By IDA M. GURWELL 


Delegates 
8 : from America. 
> sentiles, coloured women leaders, 
eit dele ewe presidents of womens’ 
pates .  coates. Thirty foreign countries 
organiza- 
X international, . were 
America, in addition to scores ` 
a Tho attended because of their 
Subjects discussed. Women: ae 


for every. important questi 


for the - entire 
epended on to-be somewhere 
assembled "were 
women intent 
hey represented the very® finest in 
lin me, With a full knowledge 

tyas leaders, “The association 
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Permanent peace and happiness shall be a 
reality only when we shall have unlearned 
this vicious lore by which humanity has been 
divided into different and often hostile groups 
of caste, creed, race, class, nation, ete. 

How shall this be done? What is the 
formula that will: effectively express our 
oneness? Is it Communism? Or, again, 
is it Fascism? Is it Democracy? Or, to 
be sure, is it popular Dictatorship, which in 
recent times, has supplanted several unpopular 
democracies ? The test that Raja Jai Prithvi 
would apply to any movement is the question, 
Does it make men to think and work in terms, 
not of this or that group, but of their heritage 
as human beings? If it does, then, it is the 
true formula. If it does not, you may be 
sure, it is only another addition to the long 
list of disintegrating influences that have 
broken up our homogeneity and caused 
intestine feuds. 


Under the able leadership of Lena Madesin 
Phillips, President of © the Congress, weighty 
subjects, Gargantuan in size and purpose, were 
handled in a most efficient way. : The meetings 
under each department head went forward with a 
minimum of wasted time and effort. Hach person 
was given the privilege of discussion ane 
the right to- disagree. One doubts i 
‘chairmen of any meetings of eyen fewer 
numbers. and lesser luminaries ever kept to 

purpose of the mecting any better than 
did these chairmen. No one could be a „part, of 
„this great five-day Conference without a feeling 
ae Women have come far. We marvel at 


the efficiency 


‘the Congress. to I 
; Bra ae careful handling of 
“of detail that follow in the wak 
‘of such varied _ interests - 
_proportions. It took careful 
“exact timing to accomplish this. 
- The “Congress “wa 

colourful as well 
-on the platform or 
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| noted Chinese educator who wore a kimono ; 
| a Turkish giri in an embroidered robe ; a 
i professor from Roumania clothed in an elegant 


zown that carried with it a style that was Paris A 
a lovely young woman from Italy in the latest 
| New York styles. There was the stout capable 
| woman irom Holland, and the youthful slender 


H woman from the Argentine. All with a dash 
of American interest. Enthusiastic guests come 


to their respective countries 


| 
to take with them 
times old problems. 


new solutions for many 


i What questions were discussed at this 
l Congress ? 

Í One might better ask, what questions were 
| not discussed ? The list would be shorter. 


The burning issues of the day. The things 
of paramount interest to women throughout the 
world, To women who are mothers; to women 
who are wives and home keepers : and to women 
earners out in the open market where service and 
ability are exchanged for a livlihood. 

Unemployment, buying power, education, child 
care, democracy, communism, politics, government, 
the benefits and evils of the machine age, and 
many other questions. 


There were men too who attended this 
Congress. Men able to present theories for the 
betterment of the conditions throughout the world. 
Each man present earned his right to be there. 
He championed the cause of Civilization and 
Peace. 

Vivid clean-cut intelligences were presented 
throughout the entire Conference. They proudly 
bore thename of women. Such personages as 
_ Margaret Bondfield, Ex-Minister of Labour, and 
Dame Rachel Crowdy from the League of Nations 
both from Great Brittin. A lawyer from 
France vigorous and tempermental ; a German 
a judge who added dignity and forcefulness when 
= She appeared. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi, identified 
with the great reform movements of Modern 
dia, came with profound knowledge. Perfect 
ei; E ee to the carefully prepared 

i matter of her talks, made i j 
ten to her whenever and Sees ead 
bunda cels of wisdom from the East she 
The Congress was enriched. 


America came M i 

Marry Dingma 

of the Womens A O 

Geneva. Carrie 
‘ h a 


vari-coloured Coal 
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to the sixty-nine count 
this occasion, too, the An 


At the Great Century of Pogres 
Stress, j 


of Science is a sixty-f > ht 

S 4 DLA - (0) A. 
Hildreth Meiere, walle nota ate The nigh 
in the dome of the National À Be her bib 
in Washington, cademy riy 


through figures of 


portrayed in dramatic episod j R 3 

ortray : es th 4 

ot the American women between i va man k 
For those who would read <e ad 1933, À 


of womens’ influence in Ut recor fl 
in Inez Haynes Irwin’s 18 foun : 
Amazons. This is a comprehensi Angels an ys 
organized womanhood over a perio le history of 

years. (of a hundred 

Ever toward a finer civilization 

_ In connection with the Congress 
important part of it, was held the Intern tional 4 
Writers’ Conclave. At its head and tne oa 
the Educational Activities of the o 
Grace Thompson Seton, Author, and iona i 
President of the National League of America 1! 


» d an 


Pen Women. Here much valuable information}? e 
was exchanged by writers from different p Find in 
of the world. Eleven countries took part in the pil seem 
Conclave. ‘The representatives from these cou jit thir 
tries were internationally known. > te Mg 
Miss Anita Browne, poet, New York fy ae 
Founder-Organizer of Poetry Week, gave valuable snl life 
suggestions for its furtherance. Poetry Wek}. ay, 
has come to be recognized in America, AND). ve reg 
Literary attention for the week is centreed onil f of th 
this week set apart for poetry. Radio, News licens M 
papers and other agencies co-operate and poetri Klis of 
becomes the theme of the week. | : i find 
To Anna Hemstead Br Othe no 
the Poetry Conference, the Co fal 
of gratitude. She brought to 0 
Conclave much that is fine thr hea 
Tt was she who exhibited the aso 
Poetry Manuscripts _ and i Way 
Christodora House. Miss Branch oss Rn 
7 a the Congress. gdp ita i 
groups on poetry throughout a, F i 
discussions. on the poetry of the Pans polip the 
of the modern writer. Poetic thought Was Pin. qt 
z nsideration. 


Margaret Widdemer, _ successful my 
poet, represented Amen’ i 
This Committee consisted ° 


finest poets. a 
Mrs. Richard Mansfield 

Ceremony in. which Amè 

those of other countries. i 

“Youth”, written by 


in honour of Axcturu: 
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use was the Literature Room. rights of citizenship, such as free assembly, free 

: named. Here in colourful array speech, political participation, and economic self- 

Halt Hs iy the books written by women expression, are still denied on account of sex, 
e hi 


atisi A reign countries; manuscripts and nationality, or creed, that feminist movement 
Ci aay Le ll ections in America, includ- must continue to have life and’ loyalty. It 
aur) gies saree Collection from Christodora retains our full support and enthusiasm, 

fil Iiis iat of the one-hundred best books “At this succeeding great International Congress 


1933 < America during the past one-hundred of Women, held at Chicago 


] > during the Centu 
b record | many other literary delights, A of Progress Fair in 1933, 1% 
( €l 


a second movement, 


s found 2 oom. A constant stream of visitors likewise intended to be worldwide in sweep, is | 
ls and his ‘oom. Ideas as well as personal launched and directed toward the winning of 
story of exchanged. The world met here. Security and opportunity for all mankind. On 
tundre Jee meetings were held in this centre, the basis of free competition as between the 


rn de Pange, Author, Representative sexes, nations, and races of the ‘world, the 


French Council of Women, and Senora welfare of humanity has been inadequately 
Astaldi, Author, Italy, both spoke. The accomplished. 
ar of this article, Ida M. Gurwell, spoke “We believe that every person, to whatever 
8 |, ‘The Internationalism of Literature”, It has sex, race, nationality, or creed he or she may 
ate thought of this writer that if we belong, is entitled to security of life, work, the 
miie the best literature from each country, reward of labour, health, and education ; to pro- 
are together in our quest of Beauty, hand tection against war and crime, and to opportunity 
iid in our search for true Culture, it for self-expression. Yet even in parts of the 
Jl seem we would develop together love for world where feminism has made its largest gains, 
einer things, and would thus step together these fundamentals of security and the ‘good 
Pie higher civilization where wars are un- life are sadly lacking. 
m. As the commercial. and ` industrial “Hence it is against social systems, not men, 
atyts known by her highways, so is the that we launch, our second women movement, 
ünl life of a country known by her litera- We enter now a social-planning era following 
ALE: ‘We know those countries best, whose the harsh experiment with laissez-faire and 
“V8 Te read”, national aggressions, with a world war, and its 
of the Conference has been born a new horrible aftermath in the economic ole All 
vs Movement, a call to come out into civilization is at stake, and the con ition of 
ae of modern life, society cannot be ignored. ees ies as 
(e ad fault with the ills of the world but “Persuaded that only by ines eye 
g a debt ts. t cS to correct them, or for their Courageous, and united action on aca 
Writers hy a and not to act; to belieye but men and women can governments be indu 
bir jou What one believes! As intelligent to undertake programmes designed for hu 
ret day after day of social injustices, welfare in the large, we consecrate ourselves 
tr ws of economie ills the cause and the task of winning their support for enterprises 
» & new slogan was born = ` ofthat nature, frankly accepting the need of 
a novledge : Unity : Action. experimentation. ; i 
m aiity y power ! : “The care and | Protection oe l 
ndings. of fiye days’ stant peculiarly in woman's Keeping, and. th 
i discussion of Top ‘the of the most tragic hours in ve el 
ges the Wote the following manifesto. We pledge ourselves to assume PSP SSN 
ww women oj 7 jy boldly and whole-heartedly. ae ey ae 
With n of the world to ally ent is fundam 
inn, We co-operative groups, the . “Where the fcoinist moyen the women 
1E groups, the ‘best bs. in talin sany, country „We call upon the womer 
t ; anse ‘of Pulj- ofthe world to giye it their loyalty. Wher 
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THE LITTLENESS AND THE GREATNESS OF MAN > 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND $ 


“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 


The moon and the stars, which thou hast, ordained, 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 


And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 


For [yet] thou hast made him but little lower 
than God, 


And crownest him with glory and honour.” š 
Psalm 8 : 3-5. Revised Version. 


HIS fine poetical passage of the old 
Hebrew psalm expresses very vividly 
the thought of the littleness, yet the 
greatness, of man. 

As the psalmist looks up into the night 
heavens aboye his head, so far-reaching and 
so wonderful, and sees the moon and the stars 
shining so gloriously, and moving with majesty 
through the wide spaces, a feeling of awe 
comes over him, and a sense of his own 
insignificance, and he exclaims with a reverence 
and humility which we can well understand— 

“What is man”—puny, penne man—“that 
thou art mindf im ? 

And the son of man that thou N a 

This is the psalmist’s first feeling. But 
the next moment he catches a glimpse of 
something in man which transcends all this 
seeming littleness, something greater than the 
ae oy he e again. Yet after all, 

ou hast made him but little 1 

And crownest him with glory aa etapa God, 

The feeling of the insigni 
z g the insignificance of 
in the presence of the greatness of ero 

and especially in the presence of th ; 
a endou cf dh o e vastness 
p. r of the heavens above, is on 
that has been very c ; ? & 
ae e y common in all ages. Nor 
s it wanting today. Indeed, si reac 
of modern astronomy, which ee the rise 
y 9 AKES 
incomparably more vast and glorio AT 
boldest mind dreamed i pent 
this. , in the ancient tim 
this sense of dispr i SS) 
‘physical littleness pee between sthe 
of his environment, ie zd: tie vastness 
clear and strong. es all the more 

When the H Bare, 

e Hebrew writer 
the sky what did he see? fee peep to 
wide expanse 
nt, Stretching its 
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dome like a blue tent over the earth 
were set, in some mysterious way, th 
moon and stars, movable, B Ta 
duty to serve as signs for men to u ; 
the seasons, and to give light to TA o i 
by day and night. All revolved Rr 
earth, were very small as compared with the 
earth, and were created solely for the beneit |: 
of the earth and its inhabitants. The earth wt 
was the largest thing the Hebrew thinker f 
knew anything about; and even that, as it 
lay in his conception, was very limited ft! 
compared with our earth of today. 

How has the rise of the modern science 
of astronomy changed all this! The carth, 
though it has grown to be many times larget 
than the Hebrew thinker understood, is now 
known by us, not to be the centre of the 
universe, or the largest object in nature, but 
relatively only a mere speck amidst the | 
immensities of creation. ‘The silent, mysteri- 
ous, changeful moon, froma pale sky pe: 
has become a world. 
revolve about the earth, but the ear 
all her sister planets revolve about him: 
stars, from curious wandering tone a 
night, haye become gigantic Wr” 
centres about which worlds rev?” 0 
as we think our solar system, eea 


r e 
but a small corner of space wal 
systems, 


ble. 


Init \ 


ihe sea ? 
Isuppos 
what |i 
at crowd 


struck dumb by the J 
the well-nigh unbelievable 
distances that 


to us. Professor vers 
University tells us ot a on rs” tha 
our sun is 57,000 “light Y “from its 
quadrillions of miles, distant ¢ the 
and Professor Hubbi é unive 
Observatory, tells _ “S ? whic? 
universes,” each one 2 ; 
“millions of suns.” as we i 


Such is the situation 
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e ancient world had reason 
pen ° ] insignificant in the midst 
i ple anc 5 5 
pum yerse, what shall be said of 
t of the universe that 
which compared 
Hebrew is as 


£ th 


itle unt a 
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pE ronomy TeEVeA 5, 
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M 0 5 
j that md breadth ? 


pe all have seen times when 
Toit Gem of man’s physical littleness in 
le sun, $ a if the universe has come to us 
t their f i and almost overwhelming force. 
atk off Ap FIRA ourselves, Can it be possible 
> earth flv? Caio: of all these innumerable 
a the fick the telescope reveals, the 
a aN of this limitless temple of the stars 


Ihe galaxies, thinks about or cares for 
a) Is it reasonable to suppose that our 
b lives are any more important to him, 
{my more value in the universe, than 
alake on a mountain top, or a bubble 
ille sea ? 
lsuppose all of us have had experiences 
amat like this: You pass through a 
at crowd. of people, no one of whom you 
ever seen before, or expect ever to see 
i You say to yourself, Who are they ? 
: T the significance of all these lives ? 
i 4 n ee do these human beings differ 
mA “aie that fly in flocks over the 
ine 9 Tr, midges that swarm in the 
tun, cae ey other world—even from 
lten can A ofall the worlds,—no one 
€ seen, even with the most 
a ltt all known telescopes: so that 
love ge, distance all are reduced to the 


e earth 
thinker 
, as it 
limited 


science 
> earth, 
large 
is nov 
, of the 


reat city, and see the thronging 
threading and blackening T 
W you as far as your eye 
Man seeming no larger than 
5 along : the pavement ; and 
th o YOu to think of the city 
a all cities and towns and 
di oe ets of the world as simply 
variete Sizes, inhabited by ants of 
SJ, but as indistinguishable 
Up in the air, nob to say 
Worlds around us, as any 
Yo ane elds or woods ! 
Members SO isolated from our sister 
OL the same world-family 
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with ourselves, —and if all we do is unknown 
and of no consequence to them, what shall we 
say of the incomparably more distant worlds 
that illumine the night sky and make up the 
whole universe outside our little solar system ? 
And what shall we say of the great God of 
all—the mighty Creator and Ruler of all? 
With so vast affairs on hand, will he stoop 
to notice or care for us, the frail creatures 
of a day, who people this little dust-grain that 
we call the Earth—this speck on the far-away 
rim of his creation ? 


Above all, is it not the most arrant 
presumption for creatures so insignificant as 
we, to dream of a perpetuation of our being 
beyond death? When worlds perish—and 
worlds a thousand times larger than our own 
shall we, the ephemeral dweilers on this bit 
of wandering clay, hope to escape ? 

It is in these ways that the marvellous 
revelations of modern astronomy seem to 
many minds to belittle man, and press him 
down into insignificance and hopelessness, 
robbing him of whatever dignity and import- 


ance in the universe he once seemed to 
have. 

And now, What are we to answer to 
all this ? 

You see the matter is not something 


speculative merely, it is intensely practical. 
These questions which have suggested are 
being asked in ten thousand places in the 
world today. And many very thoughtful and 
intelligent “people do not see how to answer 
them. Thus they darken many lives. Tndeed, 
who among us is there that has not at some 
time in life passed through hours when their 
black shadow has fallen upon himself. l 
I think there are several considerations 
which throw light upon the subject before us. 
rst this: ` 
PE D is only a slight indication of 
value or importance. The earth is not 
necessarily less important than a world a 
million times larger than itself ; and man 
is not necessarily physically unimportant 
because his body is small. An elephant is 
larger than a man, but it is not-for that Se 
higher in value. Many of the small countries 


of the world far surpass in importanee other 
lands that are a 


hundred times more extended. 
Little ancient Greece outweighs a thousand 
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vast Siberias ! and London, which is but a point 
upon the face of the earth, is more important 
than a thousand arctic or antarctic continents. 
A single Plato,or Shakespeare, counts for more 
in the life of the world than whole races 
of Kaffirs and Bushmen ; just as a diamond, 
which can be held between the thumb and 
finger, may have more value than a huge 
mountain. In the same way, comparing 
worlds with worlds, it is not unusual to find 
the smaller much more highly developed than 
the larger. Our sun has a mass 316,000 
times greater than that of the earth, and 
volume 1,250,000 greater than that of the 
earth, yet the earth sustains very high forms 
of life, while the sun probably has upon its 
surface no life at all. It seems likely that the 
huge suns of space generally are much less 


| mature than their planets. 

j Thus we see that the human race is not 
Y necessarily unimportant because it has its 
H 


home in one of God’s smaller worlds, any 
more than an individual is necessarily 
unimportant because he lives in little Athens 
instead of in vast Tartary. Mere bulk 
sigoifics nothing. Beings of highest nature 
and sublimest destinies may as fittingly dwell 
in bodies six feet high as six thousand, and on 
this fair earth of ours, small though it be 
as on the surface of the hugest bulks of 
matter in the universe. 
= But even if we grant the revelations 
of modern astronomy do seem to dwarf m 
it ‘should be borne in mind that scienc 
= making known to us other revelations, th 
effects of which are clearly the o ae 
= E E j pposite. 
is § t0 view a universe below man 
s aieri than that of the starry 
above him. And if the effect of 


© overshadow man, 
of the other is 
as ae Thus 

any loss of exaltation 
comes to him from the 


an, 
e is 


ponsi See something 
ndour of this universe 
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greatest care, we shall not 
unaided eyes, to see that 4: 

l Nat it ae 
than fine dust. But bring ae tg 
see what that reveals to us. a 
that this so-called dust con 
beautifully coloured and exquisite 
feathers, arranged in as perfect Be 
feathers of z bird, yet so minute that E 
square inch of the wine contai Res 
thousand of them. = a * I I 

B : : 
How small and simple a thine ther m 


iS a vate 
4 rf d te] Water 
drop! Yeta water-drop is a world. A a sitely sm 


be able 


With PG 


inch of stagnant water is calculated to conkiy 16 W 
a billion living and active organisms, gy | ols Cr 
an eminent New York biologist : Mens and 


worlds 
id in | 


e him, 


I placed some clean Croton wat ich he 
A : $ er, W i 
been boiled, in a clean vial, and kie m 
few stems of the broom from a clothes wis 
four days the vial was crowded with mon 
numbers that surpassed estimate, but of mii 
it is safe to say that the two ounce vial contain 
more than the entire number of the human 
from the days of Adam to the present time. 
Ehrenberg, the great German naturalis i 
tells us that there is a deposit of slate i 
i 
Bohemia covering forty square miles to th 
depth of eight feet, each cubic inch of whit), 
. . . Y 
is found by miscroscopic measurement I} 
contain forty-one thousand millions of infusorit 
So itis that the microscope opens iz dieere 
worlds beyond worlds, where the unaided ey ‘i ited to 
. i O}n. 
can see nothing, and where until mat bri 
science came on the scene it was sul ; 
nothing existed, worlds as ronda " 
made known to us by the telescope, ie a 
with living beings as much smaller 5 int 
as man is smaller than the great su? 
heavens j 
; : tree 1 
A leaf of a tree is a world. ae in 
is a universe. You see little wita Ji 


em 


as endless awe-inspiring aS ™ 
which the telescope invites: ” 

Even man’s own body 15 $ ig 

“Tn sacle pete cae GUN aie 

yitalized corpuscul 

iz iN {his 


res through whose circuits these 
xl D 


a 4 galas janets perform their ceaseless 

A) nec 

My # ions.” ; ooh 

cee pos these amazing facts the end; 

det Yor are be hardly more than the 

“Wip, A 6 3 

mo vy sec Bt physicists, chemists and others 
Sin Boe o - 

stg gant retrating down, down into the 

er asi pare pe reach of any - possible 


i F beyond the 


ope. tel r ine ate 
T them protons, electrons, neutrons 


a mysterious names) which are almost 
a Male poe i er still. 
A cubi piel a see that man stands midway 
"4 ie If there are worlds and 
nS, See glaxies above him, no less are 
Eads and systems and galaxies below 
snd in him. If the infinities in the heavens 
e him, quite as much do the infinities 
gass blade, the drop of water, his own 
al organism, and the protons, electrons 
erest, exalt him. 
When, therefore, any one persumes to 
fuch us with our littleness, and pointing 
[nthe starry heavens, asks, Do you believe 
ttle God of those countless worlds pays 
„ment Wf cation to you? we may well point 
infusorit: Pi the infinities of the minute, and 
ns tm a believe that the Universe- 
; forgets these can 


a si 
} bunds A 
al 


of whid 


Tid ich. never 
modem}, 10 take care of me. 
suppose „ngs me to the thought that the 
ns thos), te man is not physical but spiritual. 
e bled of his mind, not his body, that he 
} a hat matters it, therefore, whether 
frs universe which he dwells in be 
HK ae an the heaping up of vast 
Odin ons dwarf mind—mind that 
» and spurns all physical 
vershadowed by standing 
the greatest possible 
it atter? Can we say of a 
SS greater than a thought ? or 
c% that it makes insignificant 


athoms it, and turns it into a 
Speaks 


mind th ? 
comp] at can ? 


$; es, 
an so long as man remains 
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the thinker. He is great with a greatness which 
is inherent in his own nature, and, therefore, 
which is independent of any possible dis- 
coveries that science can make in the material 
realm. He is great because he can know, and 
reason, and distinguish right from wrong ; 
and hope, and love, and worship. These 
things he can do because he is a spirit, for 
these are the attributes of spirit. But the 
greatest world the telescope ever saw, 
considered as a mere physical mass, is as 
impotent to do one of these things as is the 
smallest molecule or atom that floats in our 
earthly air. Here it is that we see the infinite 
Superiority of man to all possible physical 
magnitudes and greatness whatever, though 
they be worlds countless as the sands of the 
sea-shore, filling the immensities of space with 
their shining splendours. 

It should be borne in mind that man feels 
awe in the presence of the starry heavens 
not because of his own insignificance, but 
really because of his own greatness. It is 
the divine in him that thrills at the great sight. 
A stone or a clod feels no sense of awe. 
A brute beast looks up with indifference to 
the same stars and constellations that bring 
man to his knees in adoration. The brute is 
indifferent because he lacks mind The 
man admires and worships because he knows, 
understands, feels; has the correlate of the 
great-heavens in his own greater soul. Wrote 
viota eee thing grander than the sea; that 


is the sky. There is one thing grander than the 
sky ; that is the human soul. 


To think the world isto be superior to 
the world. To know the stars is to be greater 
than the stars. ee 

The sun is very large in size. His vast 
bulk makes the earth seem very small by 
comparison. But what of that? Need that 
abash man? Can the sun, big as he is, 
measure himself or weigh himself ? or calculate 
his path through the heavens? or understand 
even one of the laws which he blindly obeys ? 
But man can do all these things. Therefore 
man, though his oun be but five or six feet, 
is greater than the sun. pet ESSA 
: The science of astronomy tells us aie 
about the galaxies. But did we ovos miah, 
it tells us quite as much about man? af Man’s 
mind not only keeps pace with every advance 
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of astronomical knowledge, itis the cause of 
it, If the heavens declare the glory of God, 
still more they declare the greatness of the 
human soul, for it is only because man’s soul 
is great that he can recognize the greatness 
and glory of God in the heavens. 

Thought and love are the creative forces 
of the universe. Because man thinks and 
loves, he is a creator—a creator in the finite 
sphere, as God the Infinite Thinker and Lover 
is the creator in the Infinite sphere. 

“All minds are of one family,” said 
Channing. If this is so, then I am related to 
the Divine Mind. Iam not merely a being 
ereated by God’s power; Tam kin to him, 
because I am spirit, as he is spirit; because 
I know, as he knows; because I love, as he 
loves. Therefore I have a right to look up 
in his face even though that face shines with 
the light of infinite galaxies and say : “Thou 


art in some large true sense my Father, Tam 


not a thing tossed from thy hand. I am thy 
child ; thy great nature is in me.” 
But perhaps the most overwhelming proof 


of the greatness of man, and of his superiority 


to all material things, comes to us from the 
great doctrine of Evolution. 

Tt used to be supposed to the contrary. 
Evolution was long feared. Because it linked 
man’s creation with natural processes, and 
suggested his development from lower forms 
of life, it was thought to degrade him. But 
now ali this is changing. Profound and 
philosophical students are more and more 
coming to see that evolution immeasurably 
elevates man. As he is unquestionably the 
culmination of all thathas gone before him, so 
he furnishes the most reasonable and adequate 
explanation of it all. The evolutionary 
process has travelled a long road from its 
beginning in fire-mist to what we see on th 
earth today. But th AN 
i y. But the progress has all been 
maser, and the culmination is man. From 

inan i 
eee be to the animate, from lower forms 
. igher, from brute to man—that h 
‘been the order. Thus m a 
S _ “nus man stands on the 
Summit or creation—its crown and its goal 
When the physical reach BOLT ey 

y reached the limit of its 


„possibilities, then mind came in. Henceforth 


mind was king, and man the thinker ee 


dignity second only to that of God the Infinite _ 


Thinker. 
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It is not given to us to 
worlds the evolution 
the same height that it has 
if anywhere i i ; 
if anywhere it has, then it must haye oti buh 
there in some sense the spiritua] i Producss d” 

5 RAT a tat ; “FOU 
and brother of man, I mean, ine 
can know and understand, as 
. . > ¥ 
intelligence able to “think Gog’ 
him,” as man is 


know in h 


; 1] % a 
worlds, as man is in this; and, none 
some being who in some true sense js Gul igus an 
image and child there, even as manis here Haea y 
Thus it seems to be no extravagance 
we say that the whole evolutionary pro f 
from the first movement of primordial matt 
until this hour, has been one long travailin f0 pala 
in pain of the Universe to produce (in thi tus pala 
world and we know not in how many othen)pts—/0 
man or his equivalent,—that is, to produ’ md s 
intelligent spirits, children of the Btemiftt tho 
Reason and Love. pasts, T 
Have we not here, in the costly origin aime ; nc 
e Fatherhood tnd or 
of God, a key to man’s destiny ? 
cost the universe so much, wa at 
is so lofty, must there not be awaiting Y w 
destiny to correspond ? Js he not intendfiinding 
for a career greater than can be bounded ui 
a step! i nt of eat ate wh 
this inch of earth and this momen’. iion e 
time? Is the Creator of all things iraa 
that he should destroy his highest 
as soon as made? Is the pivi 
that its most perfect product Ai 
an ephemera ? Jf man 1s 
thus a partaker of the hig 
the divine, can he die ? 


We may believe ta 
easily enough spare some 
he has plenty of them. But 


with the problem of ae “de and 3J 


humanity! .© aa Gan 
belittle the greater ‘ | O 
or rock, .or any material ohne ovo 
stupendous its volume ot mind? 
spirit, or eclipse the glory 
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æ is God’s palace, and a so beautiful, of thy Universe house. Here 
ce it is. But is not a child thou givest me to live a few brief years 
building? What father of with thee, led by thy hand, studying thy wonders 
ho if you had a palace, so vast in nature and my own soul, learning life’s 
dfromthe Great Bear to the lessons, helping my brothers as best I may, 
oss and so glorious that the doing the work which thou givest me to do. 
Tre roofed it, and Sirius and a million I thank thee for this earthly sojourn. 
ie guns were the lamps that gave Soon shall I go forth again; I do not 
fd not straightway say, My child know where, but thou, my father, knowest. 
saa 9 It is enough that I shall be still with thee. 
x I go out under the sky at night, Death will but open the door to other rooms 
SC other A 0 one near, and look up into the of thine infinite house. I am not afraid. 
Of is and illimitable heavens, I hear in the All worlds are beautiful where thou art. 
frg a voice speaking down from the Eyen hell would be safe with thee. 
kml Throne: O man, whom I have made I believe that essentially this is the attitude 
Íyalttle lower than myself, thou art more to be taken today by the intelligent believer = 
mw than all else. I did not create thee in astronomy and all modern science,—by one i 
winy palace ; I builded my palace—all this who accepts every word of their marvelous 
ius palace of green earth and shining revelations in the earth and the starry: 
njnres—for thee and such as thee. Before heavens. 
o produceps and stars were, I loved thee. Even I believe that the scientist, with all modern 
it thou wert yet cradled in far-away knowledge shining full in his face, is justified 
fasts, I watched over thee. Our destinies in saying with St. Paul: “I am persuaded that 
deme ; nothing shall ever pluck thee out of neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
athertool) tind or my heart, palities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
f mank dd then, as the voice from on high dies nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor blazing 
his mi fh hear another voice, not less divine, suns and stars, nor astronomic heavens, nor 
ung By PS out of the silences of my own soul, and telescope, nor evolution, nor any other created 
; inten i ing as deep answereth to deep: O God thing “shall ever be able to separate me from 
unded : y life in thee do T trust. From thee the love and care of the Eternal God.” i 


a : 
when I entered into this earthly room 


POET ATUL PRASAD SEN 


Ns ‘By S. N. SANYAL, M.A. 
a World k ae s a 
fi mber op oY A. P. S so deeply rich as the sage of Santin 
t teenen of the Bar, a inii EE A His pode have one central idea—the pangs 
citizen of Lucknow ; but he e had seen 


Was essential] lyrist and ura. 
e r y a lyrist an i 
h the popular in Bengali; sung at ashy 
tawing roes Samaj, by school girls Spir 


i Moser osae h 
He Sweet son 
Ro ` gs. 
lke a fbindranath, Atul Prasad has 


inl the Velore of 
i © m e of 

yi Radha. Ta the ` love-athirst soul 

an Metreg peas choice of his themes, 


———— = 
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before our mind’s eye a tall brownish figure Ww Me 
dreamy eyes and a pensive forehead singe. m ne 
to himself.than to the world. He would | ain 
under the Tamala tree than m the Tau GE 
and sing all day long. Days would go by, bus 
who-cares. Tears rell down his eyes, his ieee IS 
choked swith emotion, music is. reduced to a hum 
and then. their is a hush, a silence more eloquent 
than any form of speech. ree: 
at his poetry are is no rush, no feverish 
gush of emotion, changeable and fickle, not many 
varieties “of moods—from intense _ passion to 
lethargic indolence like that of Shelley. But 
there is one resemblance with Shelley. Atul 
Prasad too perceives the “veil” which prevents a 
full view of his love. He feels the presence, 
he knows that she is there, still he cannot 
transcend the gulf. But unlike Shelley, 
he has trusting faith in God and Man 
and the belief that the “veil” would be torn 
down and that he shall rejoin her. In his trust 
in the ultimate reunion with his lost love he 
feels in the same way as poet Chittaranjan. In 
this respect he shares in common with many 
Bengali poets the mystic tradition of the Vaishnava 
savants, z 

The poetry of Atul Prasad is like a pool 
of còol and clear water, unrufiled by the winds. 
You would be refreshed and comforted. If there 
is a slight touch. of dejection, it is because 
Separation makes love sweeter and strenghtens 
the bond of love. In spite of a mournful strain, 
all through his poetry runs an inner chord of 
hope and trust in future reurion with his love. 
Like Shelley and Keats there is no piteous ery 
of despair. On the other hand he sings : 

“Tf the world cares not for me, 
you will be with me, 
If T cannot carry the burden, Friend, 
you will carry it for me.” 

The philosophy of A. P. Sen can be summed 
up as the perception of divine reality through 
love and renunciation : ty ž 

“How long will you sear ae ; gy 
or “Love is ine eae: nteuend Ne 
are Poel 
7; e can run into mad 


eloquence for the applause of the gallery. He 


hates it and his sensitive i 
+e > US <s ve intellect . ai 
it. His music is a deep ct. always refused 


meditati S 
far from the maddening crowd. he epee? ae 
sung ee the imprisoned lady in the tower for 
e knight who shall deliver her, His poem 
reminds one of the ‘Highland Lass’ with sickle 


in hand bendi 0 x } 
a mournful tune. E oyee He spe corn humming 


= Asis the case with Rabindr: 

5 anath or = 
Teg Nature is not eloquent to ene pene 
te : hin, atore pia ; vibrant nor a living 
resence with ge for th j i 
ane Serea o of the ue, on the S Pon 
Ni in ornament for the decorati i 
poetry and the heauty of the rene oe 
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case it is not the poet y ae 
hearing its silent symphony Ponds to Nat 
ecstacies Over tb. Nature to AE Boing a 
handmaid of ‘his subjective ino an Teb 
Nature is always loving to hee S. Mötena 
cares to look at the destructive anq and he eye | 
of Nature. He likes to see Nat ugly Aspects | 
laid-out. garden where she js tast ul m i 
and well trimmed. Wild NAN lly Arranged 
fascination for him, anue has Tip 


A. P. Sen loves his country ` yg i 
any other great patriot. He is proud of A ly ag 
men, of its philosophy, of its religion anq o 


ċulture and his heart is heavy when he a ni 
ım this land there is appalling ignorance and ¢ | 
general decadance. With deep sympathy h 
sings : s 
“Iu two houses burns the lamp of learning 

à but millions are enshrouded in darknes 

This darkness you must dispell—with care, À 
with extreme care,” 


He is melancholy that there is commun 
dissension but is not despondent, and he believes 
that the narrow walls of communalism anf 
selfishness are breaking : 


“M Q n the door and look, we have come Jon yp 
eae Snr two sons, Hindu and Mussalman,’ IKE NE 
The patriotism of Sen is not the trumpetin 
blast of a god of the mob calling forth bi 
followers by playing upon their false pride m 
fasle patriotism ending in turmoil and chaos. 
is constructive and evolutionary and deep-t00 ‘ik 
Born in a Bramho family with a eee, 
social ‘reform, he-is up in arms agains 
touchability and the caste system. 


“Differences of caste and birth, . ns 
divide a nation in hundred divisions, 
die out if ip 
do not end the evi 

i it is IAR 
< social equality bub ™ “oils 
nee S the unity of sopis 


O Hindu, you will 
you 


He _ belives JC) 
the“ intuitive PORAN 
which prompted Swamt  * atual pere 
untouchability, nor is it the ina gr) 
of the social disbilities we 
of a common nationally, onerous SIMP ge 
social reformers, but it Js he &' the Ware 
of a gentle soul which wae 
done to a brother ee he the 
game emotions as mm jv te ‘i 

+ is a grossly ust) that toe plik 
the poet it is a g Fee f Is ha ies a 


cruel practice. He, _ a iD 48 
is fast approaching when oor id might 
disappear and India, ancl” od glory’ 


shall shine forth in rejuvena comes, 3 
of glory, HAL dawnt R 
Ek -Athe CEN ee the day ? 


and again he sings: pol 
- Vended no! 
“Say, say all in blenden shall. 
; ' India ben the com 
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Its feat 
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es that | 
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y Booxs in the principal European and 
{Indian languages are reviewed in Tue Mopern Review. But 


ing reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
ness, cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
ana articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 

; for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
ommum thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
believes published —Editor, THE Moprrn Review. 
ism and 

ENGLISH i aien not iner by the common sense of the 

cane : ung pagn ndian nation, and rightly so. To be sure he admits 
iman“ [HE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION : By grudgingly some of its blatant shortcomings, but he 


swami. Published by Williams and stresses unduly the “paramountcy rights,” “special 
t Lid, London. responsibilities” “imperial interests” “consolidation” 
and “performance of the British Empire,’ and in © the’ 
end succeeds in presenting a lop-sided picture. os 
There is little evidence to proye that the author 
has considered: the subject. impartially. Among all- 
the Indian -leaders: whom he quotes to support: his 
arguments ‘are’ the -few “lone politicians, universally. 
discredited’ in hhidia~ outside ` the -small ` governing; 
elass, which of course has its axe to’ grind. Indeed; 
it’ does -not appear “that he has heard’ of. the Indian. 
National Congress and given its findings. -any serious. 
consideration.” May be he-did, ‘but hé” forgot. The- 
fact; “is; -that the* new constitution. ‘of India is being 
drawn up with ‘eyes mainly, for the advantage of the 
United Kingdom, and as*stich India will never accept: 
if as final.. The omens are already ‘far fiom: rosy. i, 
‘Some of Mr. Krishnaswami’s discussions are’ good; 
some sketchy, feeble and sophomoric. ‘The book is 
not downright trash, but it is not destined to longevity, 
did the author omit an index? He should also 


have: added a bibliography. 


epy of SUDHINDRA BOSE 
ia DMA of t} SUDHINDR SE 
E ne CIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE IN THE 

> m VIGAYANAGARA EMPIRE (A. D. 1346—S. D. 
1646): By B. A. Saletore, M. A., Ph. D. (London 
„and Ciessen), Alexander von Humboldt Stiftung 
Scholar, Berlin: with a Foreword by Dr. S- 
Krishnawami Aiyangar, M. A Ph. D.; formerly 
Professor. of Indian History and Archaeology, 


bn dt plan, Polson o t Madras University. In two Volumes, Pp. hin 
ished Ace Caused the dotee Moron and 1-325 (over 1000 pages), with eleven plates cloth 


find that thi ishers, 12 Francis 
i e bureaucrats in nd. B. ©. Paul and Co, Publishers, 1z s. 
ja Out the rights of the n Street, Madras, 1934. Price for the two 
But a well as alien than volumes, Twelve Rupees or Eighteen, Stallings. _ 44 
hall let that per Tose A rich feast for -the student godin diate ee 
be Hee the - nets that the and are se ee core Y decribed. as one. of 
I i S$ Work V. PALS PS Se omens ee ee 
of peace Pate aes “capital importance, considering alike the» range: of 
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‘oote-treated- in it and the careful marshalling of- 
ae aad evidences and of the conclusions deducible 
from them, This work formed the author’s doctorate 
thesis in the University of London, and the authorities 
ofthat body have shown their appreciation of the 
scholarly labours of Dr. Saletore by making a grant 
for its publication: this grant, combined with .a 
similar financial support from a gentleman who 
prefers to ‘remain anonymous, has enriched the 
historical literature on India with the addition of 
i these two handsome volumes the contents of which 
f will please both the critical student and the general 
3 reader. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has in his 
f foreword indicated the scope of Dr. Saletore’s enquiry, 
e has utilized all available 
literary. There is certainly 
an embarras de richesse, as the period extends over 
three centuries of crowded history, with international 
connexions, and covers all aspects of life except the 
strictly politico-chronological. There is an extensive 
literature on the subject already both primary and 
secondary, and the carefully prepared Bae On 
of books, monographs and papers, besides the 
original sources, which the author has preferred to his 
book, and with which he has evinced a close 
acquaintance is a fairly large one, covering over 
forty pages. As Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar says: 
“the very extent of the subject and the vastness of 
detail available would bafle any effort in this direction 
ordinarily, but Dr. Saletore has succeeded in produc- 
ing a creditable work bearing on the vast subject.” 
There is indeed a wealth of detail under the various 
heads which makes the picture as full and as living 
as is possible for a historical synthesis to make it. 


and has signalized how 
gources—epigraphical and 


The Vijayanagara episode forms one of the most 
brilliant chapters in the history of India, and modern 
scholars have been fascinated by it ever since Sewell’s 
resuscitation of its glories, for the average English reader 
thirty-three years ago. In its days of glory in the 
fifteenth-sixteenth centuries it easily evokes comparison 
mh the spacious days of the Mogul emperors in 
ea India in the sixteenth — seventeenth. centuries. 

pun fe during the first half of the fourteenth century 
m e genius of some ‘of the greatest Brahman 
ee of the day helping the local chiefs of 
Kam a ato take a stand against Muhammadan aggres- 
i oe ee Viam became the bulwrok 
Me ak the a ha onset and saved the Hindu 
reserving much of the 
ch would otherwise 


= 


study of the internal lif 
e 
fascination of its own: 


gical statement of its 


of political wines: A knowledge 


; a he j er, the authi 
X - Kingdom were Taig! toe k ra 

= commonly accepted view makes the 
. Saletore is inclined to regard jhe 
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the Intr oduetory Hee assumed in” 


Telugus ; but- 
as “karnataka. 
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by birth and karnataka i 

as champions of all that ene 
Hindu religion and culture,” orth 
chapters the Vijayanagara z 
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district cannot surely be taken as a representative of 
Bengal—have been selected for Bengal. It may be 
allowed to observe also that most. of these stories had 
a Dee E ago, in 1875 or thereabouts. 

y we no ve, moreover, a regi 
Indian short stories ? : eona ae 

Nevertheless, under the circumstances, the publi- 
cation of these two volumes in a handy form has 
been greatly opportune, and will serve as an expression 
of the Indian mind. It deserves to be appreciated 
by the student of history, of anthropology, of sociology 
and literature, as well as the general reader for whom 
specialized studies have no interest. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES: Delivered 
at the Beharee Students’ Conference (1906-1923) 
Part I, with a Foreword by Sj. Rajendra Prasad. 
Compiled by Badri Narain Sinha, M. A. Published 
by Ramesh Prasad, B. Sc., Mithapur, Patna. 5 


Bihari Students’ Conference, organized for the first 
time in- 1906, was a significant event in Bihar. It 
was the first sign of national awakening in recent 
years, the precursor of political conference and separate 
Congress organization with feeders spreading all over 
the country; and it was itself a result of the 
Swadeshi Movement in Bengal or its partition in 
1905. From its inception to the inauguration of the 
Non-co-operation movement (there had been no 
sessions of the Conference in 1922, 1923) is a distinct 
period; the book contains. the Presidential Addresses 
delivered from year to year during that priod, thus 
presenting the ideas and ideals that. governed the 
minds of Bihari students there. rg fsh, 

Among the presidents quoted here we find Mahatma- 
Gandhi, Mrs. 
Mrs. Sarojini 
indicate; the. 
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completely manifested.” (p. 64.) n 
rest to the Creator point.” (p. 73.) e E dl hy 
Reta ch. vi. we have a few questions ans en 
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anybody who has attained the Atte oo o” 
that l have reached, mirac es a Steele 
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T imination of the ego” (p. 79). hat 
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r leaving College, Baba becam tod-realised 1 
Ta a TO ae for about nine aE A ed 
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mained a blank stare.” Strong dose morph 
aA cpiti and kindred injections were, aT ae 
by the doctors; and in 1921, | he became wen 
conscious plus creation conscious” (p. Mak E A 
he paid his first visit to the West ; anc y une 
1933 he sailed from India for the fifth time. qu g 
the last nine years he has been observing si enoe: 
But the A. B: Patrika, Sunday, August 26, 1934, 
eae owing news: “Shri Meher 
(p. 18) contains the following news: eper 
Baba, the 40 year old Parsee mystic who has ept 
a self-imposed silence for eight years, has mage 
arrangements for the production of a film em ody 
ing his religious philosophy......It has not peen, 
definitely settled, but Shri Baba himself may ca 
in it......The film is to be shot in Hollywood and 
India, and it is expected to be ready by next 
autumn.” 2 “ay : 
One thing that strikes us in this biography is 
that, just as an Indian scholar - of today travels to 
Europe in order to get his achievements ‘recognized 
and advertized, so a man with spiritual achievements 
to his credit also pays visits to Europe now and then 
in order-that he may get himself ‘recognized. This 
not only proves the Importance of Europe but’ at the: 
same time demonstrates the unimportance of the ego- 
consciousness in these saints. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUSLIM WORLD : 


By Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah, MA, retired 
LES, sometime Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muslim Education, Bengal, published 
Y the Empire Bool; House, Calcutta, price 
His. 5, pp. 647-67 in Appendices, 


This work traces Islamic history from its origins 
and pursues its developments in different ages and 
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sorely in need of guidance on industrial vocation, 
the publication of such a book isa boon. to our 
countrymen, especially our youngmen. We recommend 
its study by the educated community of the country 
and hope this will to some extent help the solution 
of the acute question of unemployment by attracting 
our young men towards industrial enterprises. 


SUKUMAR RANJAN Das 


INDIA’S PLIGHT : By Sir U. de P. Webb, 
CIE, CBE. Published by The Daily Gaxette 
Press, Lid., Karachi. 


One may not agree to Sir M. de P. Webb's pro- 
posal to remonetize silver, it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the sympathy, sincerity, lucidity and 
the forceful directness which characterize his writings. 
India’s Plight has already run into its fourth 
edition which is a sure testimony that its worth has 
been widely appreciated, and it is perhaps too late 
to review it in any detail. J 3 l 

While price-level and agricultural income in India 
has dwindled to half their former value and while 
exports have contracted by more than fifty per cent, 
income-tax receipts and land revenue have remained 
the same. While the volume of imports has fallen 
the custom receipts have remained the same, so that 
the price of the imported products have not fallen 
proportionately. At the same time the burden of 
our sterling obligation has doubled. Thus the total 
purchasing power of the country has greatly 
diminished and the manufacturing industries have 
been badly hit in consequence. ‘This’ explains India’s 
sad plight. Apart from the world factors there haye 
been special causes operating in India. Mismanage- 
ment of the exchanges have led to a loss of no_ less 
than 60 crores of rupees. The Gold Standard was 
resumed at an inopportune moment at the instigation, 
says Sir Montague, of the financial interests in 
London, and this has led to the serious currency 
contraction which has dislocated our national economy. 
Then we have the detestable 1-6 ratio heer in 
face of public opinion by the Eon yonne omi 
sion. Lastly we have the recent linkage a 
CE ae erie. anda: of feats 
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: silver speculators in U. S. A. and “Mexico ? More- 
| See ae are not convinced that expansion i oi 
currency is not ossible under a gold or a une 
standard. We do not in any way support the sterling 
standard, but on the whole it seems to us that it Is 
7 easier to persuade the currency authorities to change 
| the currency policy than to ask them to adopt 
| silver. At any rate both the possibilities are at 
present far from being within the bounds of practical 


politics. } 
po S.-N. SEN-GUPTA 
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Í DELA VERITE DAUS L ART. Dialogue 
$ entre un Oriental et un Occidental. By Lionel de 
i Funseka (Warnesuriya Wijetunge Samaranayake). 
| Publication Chitra. C. A. Hagman, editeur. En 
i vente a la Librairie des Lettres et des Arts. 150, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. Paris. 


Jn this small book of 139 pages a Singhalese 
author has sought to expose his idea of “Truth in 
Art? in the form of a dialogue between an Oriental 
and an Occidental. The scope of this comparative 
study of the theory of art in the East an in the 
West is kept tantalizingly vague, as the terms 
“Orient? and “Occident”, “Oriental Art” and 
“Occidental Art” are nowhere defined. Greece is not 
included in the “Occident”, while there are only a 
few stray references to France and Germany, the 


authors observations being mainly confined. to 
England. Persia, China, Japan and Malayanesia are 
obviously excluded from the “Orient ; and it is not 
clear India herself is included, or the author 


means to speal, of, Pinghalese, Art alone. There is 
no means of obtaining even the glimmering of light 
in the case of the “Orient” that we have a the case 
oh the pceldent, because zy work of Oriental art, 
single artist or school of oriental art i ifi- 
cally ruenuoned. ee 
the author’s exuberant praise. of Oriental Ar 
as compared to Occidental, therefore eludes ae 
examination by application to specific objects of. that 
at ae apriental art the conventions belong to the 
omain of form, where they are natural. In Occidental 
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Even a tyro kuows that this part of the Brahmasutra 
together with the Tarkipada (II. 2.) constitutes the 
most difficult and important portion of Badarayana’s 
Magaum opus. It is gratifying to note that Pandit 
Charukrishna Veduntatirtha has not grudged any 
labour to render these classics intelligible to a 
modern student. His Sanskrit Commentary is really 
an admirable performance and for the elu -idation 
‘of the nceties and difficulties in connexion with the 
exposition and criticism of the Buddhist philosophical 
concepts, the author has freely drawn upon the texts 
of Buddhist philosophy, which have recently come 
iuto light. These texts were formerly a sealed book 
to the orthodox section and in consequence many 
a dark spot in the Bhamati could not be lighted 
up. The quotations in the Bhasya and the Bhamati 
have been traced to their original sources, wherever 
it has been found feasible and this shows that the 
editor has not spared pains to make the book up-to- 
date and thorough. The division ot the topics into 
appropriate sections and the illuminating observations 
oa the nuture of the Adhika azas based on a study 
of the wording of the sutras by the editor add really 
to the value of the work and the latter particularly 
show a new line of study which may be profitably 
pursued by a modern scholar. The editor tells us 
in the foreword that this method of interpretation 
of the wording is not a new-fangled invention with 
him, but was actually taught by the Late )fahamaho- 
padhyaya Lakshmana Sastri, the great savant who 
may be regarded as the founder of present-day 
Vedanta culture in Bengal. An independent study 
of the original sutras on this line may go a long way 
to solve the problem as to whose interpretation among 
the Bhasyakaras should be believed to represent the 
true spirit of Badarayana. 


SATKARI MOOKERJEE. 
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THE BHAGAVADGITA OR THE LORD'S: 
SONG : With the text im Devanagari and an 
English Translation. By Annie Besant. Ninth 
edition : Ten thousand. G. A. Natesan £ (C 
Madras. Price annas four. Tor 

ti h to note about the importance an 
M this handy and unesca nno 
of this, the most popular work of the Hin 
it has had to be printed for the ninth 
120,000 copies of the book had been eamus 
when a large number of editions of the wi 
available in the market. s 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI. 


HINDI 


AJAN SAMGRAHA : Fourth Part 
a My Viyagi Hari. Published by the aa 
Gorakhpur. Pp. 157. Price two annas on 
This is a collection of Hindi bhaja 
Muhammadan poets who composed 
on the Hindu imagery. Here is an 
of the inter-action and rapproche: 
two religions in the past. i 


BHUTON KA KITA: By 
Published by the Hindi T 
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| A ghost story written for children in a charming 
Í and attractive style. 

‘ KATHA-KAHINTI: Fourteenth Part. 
as The Hindi Mandir, 


By Ramnaresh Tripathi. 
Prayag. Price sia annas. 


The ad the sailor and 


his voyages from m written for 
children “by a well-known Hindi author. The style 


4 

well-known story of Sindw 

i 

is charming and the language attractive and simple. 


the Arabian Nights 


ANATA NATH BASU 


MARATHI 


wartad qa Shyamkant’s letters. Rs. 2. 
Published by Mr. Tikkar. Tilak Road. Poona. 


Price 


Shyamkant was the son of the _ well-known 
Historian Mr. G.S. Sardesai whose distinguished 
work The History of the Marathas is renowned 


title of fraa published in several 


volumes. Shyamkant ceased to live in 1925 
when he was at Germany. Mr. G. S. Sardesai, being 
an expert instructor, had brought him up from his 
childhood by arranging to send him to different 
places like Bolpur (Santiniketan), Poona (Fergusson 
Gollege) and Germany, where he was nearly domesti- 
cated from time totime. Shyamkant had prolific and 
facile correspondence with his parents from the 
above-mentioned places, in English and in Marathi. 
We see a few selected letters in this volume. The 
book is nicely edited and attractively published. 


V. S. WAKASKAR. 


under the 


3 INCE the new awakening of the East the 
idea of aclose contact among its various 
: countries has begun to be popular. Jt has 
heen received very enthusiastically by those of 
em which are still under the domination of 
reign powers. But there has not been _ as a 
continental moye toward the A 


T : 
No yerdcular country has taken 
ke ae op an effective technique 


Š x does not sueo 
unity of th id uggest any 
meaning to the ea people, it still 


an active conti 

gi i mtinental 
sf meee So far possible lies chiefly 
! x which it seems to assume 
not p : arry on, in an i í 

Baie nova Jn, n any active sens 
ent having political T 
positive discouragement, 


has 


countries, The 
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POLITICS IN THE FAR EASTERN OLYMPIC ASSOCIATION 


: By DHIRENDRA N. ROY, m.a., Pb. D., 
: Professor in the University of the Philippines 


ee GUJRATI 
D AND NO ITIHA$ 
als Ea pee by aS PY Amel N 
Book: Depot, Ahmedabad. meen Oi 
Price Rs. 2 (1984). ad Cloth bound Pea 


This is a very readable 
Although it is meant 
learning and similar 
be found equally useful by oth 
with the education department 
political history of England, one finds in į 
other interesting features, as the AN 1t many 
pains to set out the biographical aspect ae at 
well-known Kings, Queens and politicians sean The b 
i 


history 

a A k è A 

for students “of i e 

other examinations ib l 
ations, vou 
m m concern 

`n addition to the hang 


also included in it the univers: 8 
vat ersal aspec vot von 
such as the Social tendencies of a. aa th “ile 
tectural bent. We will give only one ee yay see! 
) ane | 


of work in misdirection. See Sectii Í 
A a SSE n ons 9,10,11,12 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It is al Sle of 
i sn. it 1S also an up-to-d; 
history. Up-to-date 


PRALHAD. By Mrs. Shrimavibalé Majunin, 


rector € 
Ja Manil 
[iner port 


Printed at the Arya Sudharak Press, Baroda | sanche 
Thick Card Board. Pp. 87. Price Annas 6. (1934) specie 
Nlustrated. i i Ting 

an 5 


The story of Pralhad, which every Hindu is supposed 
to know is divided into nineteen Chapters in this 
small book. It forms a past of the Sayaji Baljnm 


71013 athl 
| fir East 
Jrrous fh 


Mala series, which till now under the fostering 1, 
care of H. H. the Maharaja Gackwad of Baroda ttneen | 
has published 100 volumes. The story 1s told in | lt inter 


in the 

1 represente 
te games 

The si 


the young authoress that | 
intended, are sure 


K. M.J. 


such a chatty style by 
children, for whom it is mainly 
to take to it. 


which S 
ome 


But the sovereign powers do not have 
to discourage any Asiatic movement ily s 
non-political by nature, There are celle ioh 
ways, other than political, throug r 
peoples of Asia may foster close coni 
themselyes. One of them is athletics. 
political by nature and as suci no 
or objected to by 


foreign ruter». 
of it the different Asiatic €O ire a l 
come into close contact and aodu 
to feel interested in _ one another. i 
of an All-Asiatic Olympic Be 
the manner of the World Olymp, 3 
-afford good opportunities for ya 
to know one another more direc 
than ever before. ; 
in 2 
being Asia ic 
it. Ido not know 
outside of those that have . 
part in it, are familiar with 
moyement known as the Far 
The geographical limitation 
name of the movement 
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Far East, while it may expand 
any fayourable moment to throw 
form for the sake of the 


in the 

i i 

2 late) Reka l 
w regiona 


movement is certainly 


pp Ee paro The 

aa pean ch the whole of Asia should 
0 99 | ant mE sed for it is the movement of youth 
il ne soing to count most m the solution 
lang, a! yout ah problems. Unfortunately it has 
Scho da" sudden set-back, thanks to the short- 
woul | give @ “of some of its present members, and 
cerned z crisis which must somehow be averted 
ae A fulfil its own part in the great 
been y r aisance of the East. H 
elang 1 Rea beginning of this Far Eastern Athletic 
und has | The a dates back to 1913. Strange as it 
aiy i e it owes its origin not to any Oriental. 
ete Io it the credit must go to an American. It 
12 of fas Mr, Elwood Sh Brown, formerly physical 
to-dite J iretor of the American-European Y. M. C. À. 
14 Manila, who first conceived the idea of an 
jumiar, fierport athletic meet between Manila and 
Baroda. |sinshai and communicated it to Mr, W. Z. Zung, 
(1934), |ohysieal director of the Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 
{it Zung highly approved of the idea. In May 
upposel 1113 athletes from the two principal ports of the 
bee [fr East met together at Manila and played 
fostering | TOUS friendly games. It was an athletic meet 
Baroda |/ineen China and the Philippines. Japan also 
told in f lt interested in it. But she did not participate 
ress that Jin the games, as she was not invited. Her 
ure sure f natives came only as guests to witness 

games 

MJ. The ae 


ae Success in this athletic meet led the two 
Nhe Mtectors forthwith to organizea Far 
eh ie rT alte Association with China, Japan, 
Vt ftst ¢ ie pues as members. It was proposed 
Vee ae i e championship game should take 
® extend Re years. But in 1927 the interval 

nded to three years and atter the meet 


Aires 
reasons pi re further extended to four years. 
which | ar Eastern Olympiad was held at 
ly some p Whether or not there will be 
ich t - &. Olympiad is a question it is 


ver just now. China is said to 
Or the ne lt at Shanghai, the scheduled 
Tt plan i. meet being May, 1938. But a 
IS in eat going on elsewhere—a plan 
of the opeosition to the further con- 
at ha ar Eastern Olympic Association. 
tnh p ened at Manila! toward the end of 
ig t Crisis thar p o PIad last May, is responsible 

h as overtaken this association. 
Onnolitid ul tical question has entered into 
H ^1 venture—a question that concerns 
hina but has involved the other 
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admitted to _its membership. The constitution of 
the Association contains the provision in Article 
Three that “a country may be formally admitted 
to membership and representation only by the 
unanimous vote of the member-states comprising 
the Association.” It is said that the requirement 
of a unanimous vote for the admission of a 
country to Association membership was intro- 
duced into the Constitution in 1930 at the ins- 
tance of Japan so that should Korea choose to 
apply for membership Japan alone by her own 
vote of dissent would be able to prevent it. But 
this happened at a time when Japan had in her 
mind only Korea and no Manchuria. The story 
of “Manchukuo”, although it is not yet a finished 
Story, is quite well known to the world. Whether 
Japan is right or wrong in her present policy in 
Manchuria is not the point. But Japan by 
creating this new state in the land of the Chinese 
has certainly caused a great international furore 
affecting her national prestige. She has so far 
failed to mitigate the situation by any direct 
political means. So she has been compelled to 
try other possible means, In the last World 
Olympiad, held at Los Angeles, she used her 
utmost endeavour to accomplish the admission of 
“Manchukuo”. But it was a futile endeavour. 
The World Olympiad Committee could not 
approve of it. 

In the last Far Eastern Olympiad she sought 
to do the same again. - 


ning 
0 


“About a month and a half before the op 


Niet 
Japan realized that China had a stro 
to back up her opposition. { 
constitutional difficulty of which pie 
certainly take full advantage. Arti on : 
which has been to the advantage of apen in 
case Korea should seek admission to the Asso- 
ciation, has now stood clearly in her way to- F 
«Manchukuo” admitted to membership, in; m 
as China would never vote for it and “Man 
could not be a member without the un 
vote of the member-countries 
Association. So Japan sought to h 
Three amended. ; 
Upon her request a conf 
Shanghai ‘on April 9 in whi 
China, Japan, and the Philipp 
Japan proposed in this conferen 
ot rads Tiea ig 
approval be sufficient 1¢ 
aon state to the Fede 
was to dispose € 
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But the conference, as was 


Japan’s_ plan. 
expected, came to a deadlock. 


“China threatened to withdraw from active 
participation in the Manila Meet if ‘Manchukuo’ 
was to be included, while Japan intimated that she 
would take a similar step should the puppet state 
be barred.” 
Filipino delegates, 

sive preparations at 


finding that all the expen- 
Manila would be spoiled, 
sought to break the deadlock by suggesting a 
compromise. This was that the question should 
be discussed at Manila after the conclusion of 
the Olympic Games. 
The games were played amidst great pomp 
and show. Incidentally, I should mention here 
that to hold the Tenth Far Eastern Olympiad 
the Filipinos made splendid preparations at 
Manila. They raised by lottery a huge sum of 
money (more than one million pesos) and spent 
| it in building a magnificent stadium, containing 
: a semi-oval concrete grandstand accommodating 
42,000 people. 7 
The conclusion of the games was followed by 
the tenth session of the Far Eastern Olympic 
| Congress. As scheduled the “Manchukuo” 
i question was brought up again for discussion. 
i The little assembly assumed the importance of a 
League of Nations conclave. Japan introduced 
the proposal to amend Article Three. China 
opposed it as vigorously as before. The Fillipinos 
being the host members were in an embarrassing 
situation They sought a compromise once again. 
They proposed an amendment of Article Ten to 
the effuct that the host country of the Olympiad 
be given the privilege to invite any countr ‘to 
pprtcipate in Olympic Games. China saw That 
N loft a loop-hole for the admission of 
Manchukuo? when Japan would be the l 
country, and opposed it. At the: second 1 ta 
of the Congress the Japanese delegates eae 
the Filipino proposal to be put to t vei 
Chinese delegates “refused to vote i See 
that delegates from An ‘ Saata Premni 
. Indies, the two EN me sae ast 
5 3 mber-states of the 
Pe eke absent, peinting out that even 
fayour of adoption of ‘ea Clenet in 
be constitutional as a A posal sit ong mot 
to legalize any adoption of Pate erat an reduired 
voice unheeded, the Chi Pe Taror oads. Ther: 
out of the conference” This. Saknes, Walked 
; is _ impasse, however, 


did not signi i à 
E Beaty Ching’s withdrawal from the 


There was a third meeting of the Congress in 
gress 


whi i 
Mich only Japanese and Filipino delegates were 


“to participate in 


present. It is said that the F 
the local organization failed to 


ilipino a 
; offici 
to locate cials of 


delegates and inform t 

the absence of tt Gen of the meeting Me 

he absence he Chinese delegates to, But 

meeting was a real advantage te {rom the soh 
3D e Jy 


They introduced a resolution 
ae : 
Eastern Athletic Association 
its stead anew and larger associ ranize | 

$ ganis ger associati Sanize in 
the Amateur Athletic Miton. to 


to dissolye ToT i 
Par 


acquiesce 
De Aa, | 
Right or wrong, Japan has ar H 
creation of a new  Athleti announced the 
ficuls Athletic Associatio : 

o cials have been elected. The constitut if fb obje 
z a. = < . . Ji l 4 
te He a ere is almost the same Ron (i) t 
Nee fe oi Association except the troublesome Mayes 
a icle ree which blocked the admissio ol a 
Manchukuo? It has been also proposed a po 
Pen the Philippines would jointly iat in Constit 
Invitations rarious ient: be i 

on to various Oriental countri venting 


participate in this Association. The meetin 
be held at. Tokyo early this October to 
complete plans for the new organization. According 
to present plans, invitations to join will then be 
sent to Manchukuo, China, the Dutch East Indies 
French Indo-China, and India. — 4 


„and alsc 
{emoran 
| the 3rc 


China, on the other hand, considers all this 
as mere farce. Mr. Sung, secretary of the China Prodan 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, says, Fipose wa 
The alleged dissolution is completely legal and Ne Goon 


nothing less than a farce. How can two out of bin 4 
organization py age tae 


five members dissolve any 

Dr. ©. T. Wang, Minister of Foreign Relations pent | 
has similarly regarded the affair at Manila, ‘The fls regay 
Chinese do not think that the Far Fastem \ahodiod 
Athletic Association is dissolved. They have 4, 
already started to make preparations for the next 


which is due to be 


Olympic Meet at Shanghai 


held in 1938. 


= A ihig is most dafarn A 
hat has, for twenty long years, Deel 

in this part of Re to Joster the fine spirit o 
neighbourhood: and slowly push its 
received a very rude shake 
politics which should not have 
it. At any rate, the year 193 
very interesting year 
Japan is determined to 
the first meet of the new 
“Manchukuo” as one of its 0 
the other hand, China is also, P 
eleventh meet of the old Association: j count 
them send invitations to other Orieni “ons 
athletic competi 
be in a 1% 


The movement 


countries will certainly 
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Its Iya object of this paper is to examine 


n of ji) the proposals made by His 
ae Uajesty’s Government in what is 
mol | known as the White Paper on 
that} pyastitutional Reform, for the purpose 
ca Jeating commercial discrimination in 
H w dadalo (72) the explanatory confiden- 
seuss fifemorandum* on the same question, 
ling {the 3rd November, 1933, which the 
dies tayo State for India submitted to the 
fuatay Joint Committee on Indian 
this feon the Gth of November last. The 
Shinn pudom did not make any new proposals. 
saya Jape was to set out, to quote the words 
ae k Secretary of State, with greater 
on? [tthe objects which His Majesty’s 
tions, fot had had in view in framing the 
oe Bee commercial discrimination 
hae Isp, ae clauses 122 to 124 of the 
next f aper, 
tobe l al principles, according to the 
M, ne upon which the proposals 
ig on fintion hay In relation to commercial 
irit of Fated g aan been based may be 
a bas | nae ollows : 
Ne E T 96 of the Government of 
| i reproducing in essence 


: Overnment of India Act, 


rest ont ish India, nor any sulject of 
ion, pla herem, shall, by reason only 
isn e Of birth, descent. colour or 


3 De dq 
a in ne from holding any office 
Sages Š 

h toclamatie that effect in Queen 


He, Uog Of 1858; and (2) the 
a N of the Round Table 

Fi. on the 19th of January, 
ty, honeg of 


tinciple the British commercial 


Was generally agreed that 


l Slates 42 fi 
Ingy E S Loidence 
3rd ron Constitutional 


ct. to 7th Nov., 1933 


Governor will, it has been proposed, ha 


‘advice will involve discri 
a oe 


ia | soME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WHITE PADER: 
I. COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 
By D. N. BANERJEE, 


Head of the Department of Economics and Politics, Dacca University 


there should be no discrimination between the 
rights of the British mercantile community, firms 
and companies trading in India and the rights of 
Indian-born subjects, and that an appropriate 
convention, based on reciprocity, should be entered 
into for the purpose of regulating these rights”. 


It may be observed here by way of 
comment that there is no reference to the 
question of commercial discrimination either 
in Section 87 of the Gsvernment of India Act, 
1833, or in Section 96 of the (existing) 
Government of India Act. The object of 
both the Sections has been to ensure that no 
person should be disqualified from holding any 
office under the Government in India by 
reason of his place of birth, creed, or colour, 
and that fitness alone should be the criterion 
of eligibility. Perhaps it would be argued that 
the underlying spirit of the Sections -hould be 
taken into account in connexion with the 
question of commercial discrimination. a 

The expression “commercial discrimination” — i 
is very compendious, and has been used in the 
Indian Round Table Conference and also in 
the White Paper to signify discrimination — 
against British commerce ‘both in Ind 
with India, in all its diversified fields of | 
ing, Shipping, Finance, Trading and Industr, 

Now Commercial discrimination may be 
either of an administrative or of a legislative 
character ; and proposals have been made in 
the White Paper for the prevention of both ; 
kinds of discrimination. On the adminis 2 
tive side, the Governor-General or — 


in his own sphere—a special responsi 

the prevention of commercial diserim 
and will be entitled to act, subj 
directions contained in his 
Instructions, otherwise than i 
his Minister’s advice, if he | 


sphere. 4 


administrative 
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Salisbury§ ‘whether it would be practi 


a 7 pele 5 . ee os, 5 or 
his special responsibility in this respect 1S having both Indian ta the Gov 
Governor to act? 
original phrase used in Paragr 
and satisfy himself whether or enoui i 
r or not there jy Mguiryh polders 
been expanded in the Memorandum referred to k € 
his power if, as a result of the 
or ships.” The expanded phrase is certainly Sir Samuel Hoare: His power is unlimited l 
Ghd, 
contract pending an enquiry ? 
considered to be cases of administrative 
Hoare given before the Joint Select Committee 25 ® matter of fact, for the Governor 
Marquess of Zetlandt : Supposing a Provincial one, 


G@overnor-Gene 
et nas discretion" when where tenders are . 
may be, to determine ön his discretion™ W hatewhersmite es alleen called 
o . < i 2 Briti 
-volved by any given circumstances. fitted to tender, calls for Sutish 
involved by any g oe firms only. “Would An tenders from h 
It may be noted in this connexion that the 
aphs 18 (e) and ae eel Hoare: I would cer 
3 : G woul ease for X AAN N 
70 (d) of the White Paper, namely, “the ould be a ease for the Governor to A ya 
prevention of commercial discrimination,” has discrimination. 1d yen 
Sir ste é Tai EKA or na 
Sir Austen Chamberlain} : Would it “js oD 
; “ aoe : y searimination 
before, to the prevention of discriminatior there had been discriminati 
in matters affecting trade, commerce, industry contract ? 
} na SOLS undefined. 
more comprehensive in its scope. Sir Austen: Chamberlain t AOAN 
As some illustrations of what may be traci up 
Sir Samuel Hoare: Yes. 
discrimination, I may quote the following 
extracti from the evidence of Sir Samuel 
on Indian Constitutional Reform on November ! 
6th, 1933 : ment obviously preferred on several occasion 
an inferior Indian tender to a better Br 
Government calls for tenders, it may be for the “a AG 
Public Works Department, for contracts for road Sir Samuel Hoare said : 


making or building or anything of that kind, and I think it must depend upon what imported, A 
supposing tenders are put in by both Indian anc the Governor himself attaches O pi carefu 
imagine (in fact I a mittel 


British firms, and supposing that the British tender case ; I can quite imagine 
on its merits is quite obviously the best, but just now to Lord Zetland) that there may 
supposing it is not accepted by the Provincial dificult border-line cases, in ; i 
Government, but a tender by a purely Indian firm difficult for anyone to say whether this or yi 
is accepted, it seems to me that that is the sort of tender had been accepted for this or, | 
case of discrimination which might arise. Would but I am assuming that where it a 
the Governor in those circumstances be justified case of serious discrimination the Governor py 


to it Tel or th 


be vel 


in calling for the tenders, examini $ i ' 

UN ers, examining them and certainly have his attention Ca ed i. 

pe a No; fon the merits of the case, it is quite are PER things that happen “without ai etine 

i be an ve tender put in by the British firm knowing about them at all, and in that CA Bii 

ment, d “i vantageous to the Provincial Govern- Governor should intervene. 

eN oran e that reason, and for that reason ~ of State : 

iee i0 Pace donn. that the British tender would Moreover, the SEEE vo ly the 

accepted ? z 6 0 
i 5 : A A r, in re 
Sir Samuel Hoare: “Certainly, if it was a serious Geant ay clean 5 r 3 Chamber! 

questions** of Sir Austen t dlu 


case. I could quite imagi i 
) imagine that there might be 
(EuR cases, in which it was very difficult for what was intended to prey ame 
had been given, OA ee eats Pane tenler discrimination between two comp 
2 giv y cial line j y ndi ! 
H AEA A then T should say, it Pia i R orated in India 0r wee as 
ernor to intervene. and that he would not trea ih “Govern | 
of 


grown | 


Sir Austen Chamberlian§ 

i a jan§: Suppo a) 5 m: 6 . > 1a : fr 

or found that tenders were awardet t 1e tine Coan: discrimination ‘if the In or creation ay 
, 0) tepl 


irrespective of pri = 
that they eric GE suppose you would hold  neourage the gro i with 2? 


discri i : 
Gover should as oe and that the industry, placed an Fi dian, 
a er, ot eee I should think certainly, in whether British OF ally 
ind, the Governor eould demand on in India, and imparue: comp 


enquiry and would sati 7 
homself that there hep u himsedf or not satisfy those two, but 


i been discriminati 

was satisfied that th Scrimination. If he a e eee 

would intervene. ere had been discrimination, he Eee aeua he Unite 
were establisne 


* All italics in this article are An : i ailing ells Ran ee 
+ Vide the Secretary of States Trid 
pp. 296-300. ence, Part TI, 
t Q. 15417. § Q. 15418. 
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Companies in India. 3 Nor 
incorporated in the United 
gin India be ordinarily 
‘bilities in this respect on 
it pact that it has been incorpora- 
atten ted Kingdom or that its 
ili he ne GAE particular composition 
hy pler onality. This is evident from 
qystm Mquestions 15384 and 15410 
Ieolm Hailey and Sir Samuel 
course of their 


sitish 

eT mpmpary 

i it radin 
m pwa 

ny disa 


lies to 


rgd it as discrimination on part of a 
wal Government either to restrict its 
les to Companies operating in its own 
me or to purchase its stores from 
}atctories established under its own 
Faison’ 
yi careful perusal of the replies of Sir 
lite! Hoare, as quoted above, will convince 
[ fader that, under the proposals of His 
fAs Government in relation to the 
fini eN discrimination, it will 
Te op eG e discretion of the Govenor- 
ning oi py racy as the case may be, 
hee n ut there has been made any 
Ata Te ‘bel any particular administrative 
i the po oie owe) Minister, and, 
an ge ine Governor-General 
nd und a is respect will be 
efined”. One can easily 


I ited) t 


Mnn 
AE Ukin ; 2 
mo, cd not a point he remarked, however, 


i VC at anybody was assuming 


tender in India Britis 
fae would neceasarily tender. 


“S to questions 15431-15434. 
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imagine from this the amount of freedom 
which the Indian Minister will enjoy in regard 
to matters under our consideration under the 
White Paper Scheme of Government. Tt may 
be argued that this state of things will obtain 
only during the period of transition. But it is 
nowhere stated in the White Paper how long 
the period of transition will last. Besides, 
ut is extremely unlikely that the British 
Companies in India will ever agree to 
surrender the privilege which it is proposed 
to confer upon them, once they have got 
it. Such magnanimous renunciation, how- 
ever praiseworthy, will be against human 
nature. Nor again should we ignore in this 
connexion the probable effect of the 
proposals, if they are given a statutory form, 
upon the development of the comparatively 
young Indian industries or the newly started 
Indian Companies, as the latter will have to 
compete with well-established and well- 
organized British concerns with enormous 
resources in men, money, skill and experience 
at their back. It may be argued that in 
accordance with the principle of reciprocity — 
agreed upon at the Round Table Conference, — 
Indian Companies will enjoy the same 
privileges in the United Kingdom as it is 
proposed to confer on British Companies in 
India. I shall show in my next article how 
delusive is the appearance of reciprocity in 
this matter. 

Lastly, it may be noted here that there 
is nothing, as Sir Edward Benthal admitted T: 
before the Joint Select Committee in his — 
reply to a question of Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas on July 13th, 1933, in the present 
Government of India Act regarding either 
administrative or legislative discrimination. 
Thus the position will be worse in this 
respect under the new Scheme of Reforms 
as proposed in the White Paper. 
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THE FACE OF THINGS IN KASHMIR 
By R. S. PANDIT 


N the plains of India when jhe Bee de ae 
ļ at their worst who does not one ih P 
Kashmir with its snow-peaks, t a DEER 
hills clothed in blue-green es be oe SS 
cont Dee h Paradise”, does not long 
a tl ain The end of May found ne 
2 Ee Grand Trunk Road from Annaban 
de steadily for the Himalayas, the gode et 
SON and dividing the Panjab by the glare 
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the headlights of the Nash. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
daughter Indira who had passed the Matriculation 
and had a brief holiday before joining Tagore’s 
Institute at Santiniketan was with us looking 
forward eagerly to the sight of the old homeland. 
The government of the Maharaja have recently 
spent Rs. 58,00,000 in constructing a motor 
road over the Banihal Pass. There is a tunnel 
n the top of the Pass; emerging from it one 
low the valley unfolding itself in all its 
On the Kashmir side of the Pass the 
ae ae pnd gd the wild flowers 
ake s en urist 
furnace of the plains and his fatha ou e, PO 


further j i 
through Elysian fields within See oie 
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tains and avenues of fruit trees ç 
along the winding Vitasta (the ae W 
the Venice of the East. Srinagar he IE 
Royal—is one of the oldest cities of the So A 
derives its name from the capital foundel in 
remote past by the Emperor Asoka the Cont 
tine of Buddhist India. sia 

In ancient Kashmir the Hindu kings had 
system of passports like that of China andei 
and entry into Kashmir were strictly regulata 


SINKIANG 
CHINA 


PESHAWAR 


Ed. 


The Bani 
“lto Eu 
tof the 
‘shed, fi 
‘telind, 


; called 
-. which were 
f of Kashmir against 
Si Gates DERE especially a 0 he IN 
Albaruni, _ the contemp? about the N 
Conqueror Mahmud, write 
in the 11th century - 


“They are particul 
trength OF ne stron 
aways much ¢ OFF g into o 
enancee ang roads lei ha any 
hem, i former ae their 

o foreigners a 
Se Bar at present they ersonally 
whom they do noi ut 
less other People”. 
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* HUNZA 
+ NACAR 


yarnand ‘y 
reds z 


‘BALTISTAN 
SKARDO 


jt 
; ~ \s py 
l ‘ LEH TIBET 
ja KASH MIR 
u 
: + srinagay 
= Banihal route was until recent times On the Bund opposite the Post Office at 


ean which was a survival in Srinagar, while watching the golden oriole flit 
ktel, for Pema Now all restrictions are from one willow tree to another, I was surprised 
Fland visitors are as welcome as in to hear Russian being spoken. A smattering of 
[ls to Wher $ Russian acquired during University days at 
mir side is the the ascent begins on the Heidelberg helped to make the acquaintance 
Vs fom Gee Village of Vernag about fifty of some Russians, men and women, who turned — 


tom Sy $ 2 5 i Tene 
è inate Those who go to Kashmir out to be refugees in Kashmir from Chinese 

Filly miss g frequented Rawalpindi route Turkistan. They had escaped from the USSR, 

ttn feng Vernag, where, according after the revolution and lived eyer since as 


hes gh Ses Was the source of the Vitasta. refugees in Chinese Turkistan, but they had to 
Pint s CA IS at a height of 6,100 feet, hasa leaye it when, upon the outbreak of rey 
«Naga nee known in ancient times as the against the Chinese administration, the po. 
pi atro Nila, the lord of the Spring- situation became very grave. The Ru 
NE tol Tep n saint of Kashmir. The Nagas, refugees had come, some of them over the — 
in the e Were semi-divine beings who boundary between China and India ma tl Oe 
lakes orm of serpents in the limpid Mintaka Pass (13,000 ft) in the otal Janua : 
er ae ashmir ; they caused hail- while others had turned mos om nee ne 
M Clouds, and when they took Pass into Afghanistan. e latter 


ù beings they were recognized selves in Badakshan, were ordered to moye o 


Which str i ` niually came through what are kno: 
à ador Pulation NS M a Frontier yTadaas (territory) of the K 
ancient spring deities. The State va Gilgit to Srinagar. ‘They ine 
yA th Was enclosed in a fine stone crossed Passes which few Paronen hay 
Pa bee ‘ror Jahangir, who was half tured to cross. Our CONE GY on. Re 
alfa Rajput, his mother It was interrupted by an English wi 


Princess of Jodhpur. From described herself as a “Britis 


«| Pen we TRAUN daughter”; she warned the refugees 
ng of © have a description of e seeaiont Sante 


lee-cold ` k-i- the British : 
ranslation Bund 902 ing them and not the Indian. 

Raat. ashmir Jahangir died which was under the nc 
Cani and his last wish was Nehru, whom she d 

veyed to Vernag and buried Communist” and in sym 

i a Jews of Moscow. Late 
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ame on behalf of the group to 


English 


ussian refugees C anii Wi 
ae reoret for the behaviour of the 
xpress reg 
woman. ie “Leas 
Every English visitor is not An ee 
slaying golf or in fishing, shooting anc i ue 
Bome have interests of a more aleun ci pe 
Among these eoparen ye were M and 
I i imer, W ad arrived fr õngla 
D. L. R. Lorimer, who ha ital 
: 7 Jer their way to Baltit, the capiti 
and who were on their way 
of Hunza, a feudatory state pader n 
When I met them in Srinagar, they oe 
were hoping to spend about a year an Ha a 
studying the Burushaski, which like the Basqu 
has, it is. sai affinity with any other language. 
has, it is said, no affinity un U Te 
The Burushus, whose language i n uae 
proposes to study, number in all about 20,000; 


Muslim procession with Abdulla, the Tiger of Kashmir, 
(Sher-i- Kashmir) in the centre 


they reside on both sides of the Hunza river, 
which is as large as the Chenab in’ the Panjab 
and which divides the territory of Hunza from 
the feudatory state of Nagar. It is interesting to 
. note that Mr. Lorimer was formerly Political 
| Agent there and that along the gorge of the 
Hunza river which penetrates the Karakoram 
Range lies the path oyer the Hindu Kush into 
Chinese Turkistan, which is used by runners 
carrying the mail to and from Kashgar: that 
across the border of Hunza is Soviet territory 
with its Port at Sirikul and that Baltit is in 
eae action potn Simla! 
i ndia, once the social and military concern of 
the British, has Dec in rec im 
eatin pee, x i ome in recent times one of the 


the world, In modern Indi 

sadin ld. ndia 

traditional values are being judged from new 
standpoints and with new standards. 


» TH y 
revolt is heard everywhere ; old beliefs ees 


Spine ant authority cast aside, The 
arking Classes, the peasan and the P 
a ae try the lower 


le crushed various ki 
exploitation, want immediate relief and ae fon 


their hungry stomachs The 1 

hur chs, and tenur 
Zamindari system is breaking down an i 
Majority of eyen the landed 


Magnates are 


impoverished, In too, change 
: ? d 


Kashmir, where, 
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in its swiftness is Sweeping the 
away, the people are aflected 
distress similar to that prevalent i 
a close up cf the present 
Kashmir, the position 


l landmay, 


are larger į § 
than even those of the Nizam accordant eta 40 
latest surveys over inaccessible mountain ye i 
and they are a conglomeration, as was the Haps| 

empire, of states and peoples widely diena 
in origin, religion, race, language and ON 


ntain regions 


sor Q r ss onomie 
conditions. The State of Jammu and Kashmir, Unlike | 
other states ruled by Indian Ruling 


Princes ani i 


Maharajeunj, the scene of the riots 


5 - ctrateaic position ol 
Chiefs, occupies an important strategic pos 


A a is the only 
the northern frontier of | India. 1e dominanti 
state where the population T within 18 
Muhammadan. Part of the De the tribes 0N 
territory is warlike and fierce Eni js emigri 
the Afghan frontier, whereas 4 el Buddhist}. 
from Central Asia, Mongol in type * eo: 
by religion. Fa he Lion 

In 1819 Maharaja Ranjit Pe from 
the Panjab, had wrested E of his 
Afghans and it remained 4 ath fas 
until 1846. After the ane the 
the Panjab was amon on oounds £ 
sold Kashmir for one millio) Pula Sin 
the Dogra Raja of dam 4 
had sided with the zee la 
British haye never ceas He 
with the eye of Coy eet par 
error. While Kashmir was 


om 
- sent from the 
= overnol SS 
Khalsa under a G after annesiDe q t 


Jhelam 2 
sthwat, 
sometime: 


Ww 


\t first the ruler of Ladakh was 
Í ) 


lmas Jeh. Jatory of Jammu bue oneal 
ONO jeg annexed. Zoraw a SmS aed 

Y iy WAS osed the chief and put his son 
lon T o dep He raised contingents of Baltis 
And gf ae and with his Dogras advanced 
Neces. knis, of 1841 for the conquest o ibet. 
DE the Beate splendid fighting men. On the 


g Doe ber, When the Dogras at a height 
extent gi Deen above sea level were losing their 
ar Teeb ab 3 


0 tha feet from frost bite and were burning 
regions De ks for lack ot fuel to keep 
Pshurg mssi00 E the ‘Tibetans delivered an 
erent warm, 


Jorawar fought at the head of his 
i was unhorsed and wounded by a 
‘in the shoulder ; he continued gallantly to 
eit his sword, left-handed, till he was killed 
Fear: his force was routed, only a few 


OnoMie 
Unlike 


5 anil 


Indir, 


* Nehru on the Like to Gulmarg 
See Leh. Thus perished the brave 
Pond Nora, the distant region of the 
i ONGuerad p Another brave Dogra 
e o ed for the Rajas of Jammn 
known as the Frontier Ilaqas 
NRS > including Gilgit, during 
A „This was Hoshara Singh, 
niU. Mark t Ailgit in 1865, and his gun, 
ef a silu, position from where he fired, 
Bey, Huns” Frontier Ilagas of the 
wa Yasin a =. Nagar, 3. Punial, 4. 
Abited » 0. 


7 inh, 
| 


hi the 


Koh, 7. Ghize; the last 
Y semi-independent tribes. 
which is garrisoned by 
Ogras. Chitral on the 
a Cu f India was also, until the 
Chii eD under Jammu. Lord 
Kash, ‘rom the late Maharaja of 
te lu. ir and brought it under 
toys te The ruler of Chitral, 
Meh ancient Kashmiri title of 
salar); has been granted a 
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salute of guns and the title of His Highness 
the British and Chitral is garrisoned, becau 


the ‘proximity of the Afghan frontier, by British 
Indian troops who have taken the place of the 
for some time haye been 


Dogras. The British 
exerting diplomatic pressure on the preše 


Maharaja to induce him to cede to them Gilgit 
and the Frontier Ilaqas, which were conquered 
by the sword of the Dogras. At the present 
time all the Frontier Tlaqas are under the charge 
of a British Political Agent who controls their 
affairs. Gilgit is similarly under the controlling 
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y 


by 
of 


nt 


power of the British Political Agent, although for 
all civil purposes it is like other districts of the 
State under a Wazir Wazarat. Appeals from 
the District and Sessions Judge of Gilgit 


lie to the High Court at Srinagar and i 


n 


revenue matters to the Revenue Minister of the 


Sacred fish at Vernag 


ilgi iti yer is, however, 
) Gilgit political power 1s, , 
Bee the Political Agent, Gilgit Rae 
iS is under the British Resident in ie a a 
yall as directly under the Viceroy bt a mia 
The Political Agent enjoys the pini CEE 
salute of eleven am une Bee nen 
gliti Agents. asin, minl, i 
ieee al gone AE Political Aeon A 
rica j ifferent areas 1S ¢ ior 
ojal system in differe sa c 
June AP cabal methods and palin f aeia 
the aati and the Jirga system ol taiti Jugi a 
E the tribes of the North-West ror ien 
Ta Chelas has a fort which is garrisoned b 
. Kore) Sa ae 
w S cae revenue, called * Telbu i ae m 
A to the State eson cin ug ie 
-traordinary dual control im Ta 
ea r e to attack from Afghani 


al Asia. i 
a e to note that the people of 


Nagar, who call themselves d Tke the Persians, 


ps but the British. Political. Agent 


Shin or Dard, are 


by religion Muhammadan a the other. hand, 


Shias in faith, In Hunza, © 


yal 
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1l. Vistar Nag where 
were massacred 

e Laughing Sider 

{ asomini picknickers in Nishat Bagh. 


the Kashmiri Brahmans 


the people curiously enou i i i 

; gh, like the inha 
of Chitral and North-Eastern Lar Ra 
X The chiefs of Hunza 
they claim descent 


araail 
' N orth-West 
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Graeco-Buddhist culture and art, wh 

still claim descent from a princess co the 
(Gandhara) who is said to have married ot Ter 
Red hair and blue eyes are conte ak 
and Hunza, and the people have heya 


for wine and the dance. For half eet l 
however, the people are cut off from ale Vear, md 

nication with the outside world after tl commn ear of tl 
begin to melt when the rivers rise to arian nte 0! 
heights, fill the lower reaches of the woe ja Srina 
render them impassable. In Yasin the sant jul, W 


follow a religion called Maulai, The B People p narded 


5 > ` altis qh i e 
Baltistan (sometimes called Little Tibet) anli fens of the 
people of Ladakh are Mongolian in type like4 e Mahi 
the Tibetans; the Baltis are Muhammad 


ans and rof Indi 


the Ladakhis are Buddhists. In the Fr brought 
territory, which is a Tolstoyan paradise. Lared in os 
there are no mosques, no patwaris (reven. fte Briti 
officials), no courts, no land records, The ‘Ruling E 
territory comprises 48,000 square miles, but is s kriy, Suc 
sparsely populated that the total population isfs that the 


barely two hundred thousand. There are eighty | 
villages in the whole of the Gilgit Wazarat and 
only three hundred villages in all the Fronti 
Ilaqas. The British jealously guard this territori 
as their military Rakh (sanctuary); they do ni 
allow any European to pass beyond Astor wif nes mis 
out the permission of the Resident, while the}., 
subjects of the Maharaja are allowed | to go upi able fo 
to Gilgit but not beyond into the Frontier Skin spite 
even for purposes of trade. er stand the 
Past history shows that Kashmir re n ae to 
was in touch with Tibet, Central a to be li Ta 
distant China. The earliest y she Tune AR 
found in the Ones, ane ee 
dynasty, which record the ae ae da), King att 
from Mu-to-pi (Samskrit Baan aac i 
Kashmir, during the reign 0 che. fist Chine 
Tsung (713-755) and ae al which oo 
expedition against Po-liu (Baltis "zdi, The Kit 
place between the years, í the Tibetan 
requested an alliance | against at it 
the despatch of a Chinese ars his county HS 
was to encamp in the midst © ) ik 
the shores of the Mahapadm® os for an army r) 
Vular) and offered to find tee “to the a 
of 200,000 men. peo Muktapida Le 
history of Kashmir the ne oh in the aa 
like the Dogra Zorawar INST oop of » 
fighting the erni a 
probably the Desert o a a if 
Dade ae repeatedly mentor areentl ne 
history of Kashmir. In the © ed ad mi 
Tibetan chief, _Rinchana, ies Kota aridan ae 
married the Hindu ee Mirza Frp KIE en 
himself king of the coun ry npani 
Mughal free-lance, had &0c0 vasi 
of Kashgar in 1533 in the 
and later- occupied Sring +4 from 
invaded Kashmir and rued cork. 
He has left ns a valuable 6 
Rashidi, which is a history appre 
Central Asia. ‘Thus Britis 
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of Kashmir, which has for 


on tier 


oe Porte HO Fohanistan, the USSR. and 
chief JP abo roundless, and they furnish an 
a aie onference in the affairs of the 
Me cho is the ruler of Jammu | and 
i a val the overlord of Ladakh, Baltistan, 
o i a number of small states, By the 
commy. i ihe British Resident a Sarai for the 
sson fit” of Kashgar and Yarkand has been 
inary pn acer. It is a brick building, enclosed 
ges and jal i sith only one gate for entrance and 
people PM" by the Police and watched by the 
altis gf fe se 


ats of ihe secret Saran l i 
te Maharaja of Kashmir, like almost all 
|.<of Indian States at the present time, has 
= bought up under English tutors and 
aval, lal in one of the Colleges specially founded 
revenue} le British Government for the education 
s. The} Ruling Princes and Chiefs during their 
ut is s ferity, Such education imparted in the 
tion istsihat the princes might become easily sub- 
2 eighty Fant to the Viceroy and when they are invested 
wat andi the powers of government of their own 


and the 
ype like 
NS ani 
Frontier 


is 


Pronti ry they might, like district officers in British 
per y, take their orders from the British 
t. ps of India. But even well-laid__ plans 
i oa miscarry, and the British Govern- 
ETS ae ae found their wards always 
TS core” discipline ; and the Maharaja has 


[r mte of diplomatic 
‘land the Frontier 
pus to acquire, 


pressure, parted with 


ate Ilaqas, which the British 


ja an 


1 193 ; . 
> to bel ’1, about the time of the second Round 
e Tang 


© \onlerence 
* t in 
“1t reality 


E in London, communal riots 
es The origin of the riots 
jon had br omic. The prevailing economic 
WP The « the people of the valley very 
i nglish visitors from whom 
money in summer to pay 
' was largely diverted to 
heap passages and special 
British under the Lee Commission 
in Kashmiy coment. in India. The 
! ganizations engineered by Muslim 
3 onganinns in the Panjab, such as 
E aa n of the  Quadianis. 
: ee anme the Muslims of 
and the en those who were of 
ioe who hal come 

e new propaganda, and 
le question of iS right to 
Mosques. After a time the 
ances erent Muslim sects 
ee and State intervention 
x leaders were arrested 
Wate thet below the fort at 
SWwd whict trial took place in 

fited u had collected at the time 
poe by Dogras and forcibly 

cee aed With the dead and 
ete their rage, where they 
Madang cipal bazar of the 
S forgot their factions and 


granted 


DEET -F 


4. Group of Baltis with their ponies in the 
background , 
5, Ruins of Martanda, the magnificent Sun- 
Temple founded by Lalitadity (700-736 A. C.) 
6. Yarkandi merchant in the Serai at Srinagar. 
took vengeance against the State by an attack 
upon the Kashmiri Brahmans, known as the 


andits, who were to them the visible symbol of 
ieee administration. For centuries they have 
been the sole literate class in Kashmir and had 
been in charge of offices of state during Mughal, 
Afghan and Sikh rule. They were murdered, 
their property was looted and their women were 
man-handled, Vitasarnag, a village near ee 
and a holy place of the Pundits, suffered in 
particular, The Dogra administration looked on 
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with apathy at the riots which raged ae ue 
days in Srinagar, They were unmoved 3) ae 
losses of the Kashmiri Pandits, who a a aa 
had demonstrated by political parades anc neem 
their sympathy with the Indian National - one 
and had closed their shops as a mark of seal 
at the time of the arrest of Mahatma Gan n 
Their sympathy with the socialistic pro camm o 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whom they hold in ae 
affection and esteem as their kinsman, had i n 
made them suspect in the eyes of the ga 
administration. To the British the talentec 
Kashmiri Pandits are politically obnoxious as the 
nascent leaders of an intellectual revolt against 
present conditions in Kashmir and as the possible 
media for the successful introduction of- Soviet 
propaganda into India. The communal riots were 
utilized to check the active propaganda of the 
Kashmir Pandits on the lines of the Nationalists 
in India on the one hand and to throw discredit 
at the same time on the administration of the 
Maharaja. The British government found a lever 
to extend their power in Kashmir. A British 
Prime Minister was considered necessary to 
maintain law and order and the services, of two 
Indian members of the Civil Service, one Hindn 
and one Muslim, were lent to the Maharaja for 
the efficient administration of the State. At the 
present moment these highly-paid officers help 
to carry on the work of the administration. The 
Maharaja is said to be a man of energy, ability, 
self-confidence and many gifts, but he does not 
get a chance to display them and his main 
activities appear to be confined to playing 
Polo, maintaining a fleet of automobiles and 
a stud of racing horses and in building and 
decorating new palaces for himself. 


After the riots various commissions and 
committees were appointed, some of which were 
presided over by British officers, to investigate 

e grievances and recommend reforms, as is 
usual in such cases. ‘The upshot of these was 
that the rioters, murderers and others were allowed 
to go scotfree and a legislative assembly was 
aed to the people of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State, which is expected to hold its first session 
n Royni 1934. Following the British method 
g oe for India, while nominally creating 

ody not unlike the debatine soci fa 
a college, a power is r Joe 
aE ee for the Goyern- 
of tte a a cils and nominees 
See Separate Metisse orn 
which are boun i rie 
ces, while the ‘Buiter S ne ts 
a akh are to be 
presented not by a member to be elected by 


dit lawyer of 


e government! Urdu 
nguage of Jan 4 


nor of Kashmir, neither the eee Sua 
rulers nor of the ruled, is declared to be the 


official language by the British officey 


over the Commission, which furth eine 


er provides that 
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no one shall be eligib] 
of the assembly who ec 
Perso-Arabic script. 


ae io electio; as 7 

annot write U nemh 5 
= Urdu Saar 

nthe 


The Muhamadans of Kashmir 


to realize that the Constitutional Ret beginnine 
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a new Jerusalem. The small cane ei 
traders and the repressed “ihe Uli th {el P 
Government are called the “party of ‘t With the foe A 
whereas those who form the opp) Ne Gong shana 


: i Opposition n 
as the “party of the Tiger” af a 


Abdulla, who is known as the 


a D, 


countr eer! ith 
take years to erase the imprint of slay yl f 
blind submission to authority. A new “Tad ap 
can only be built by free men and not by. thee 
in whom the instinct for freedom and volunta 
action do not exist. After the Pandits had been e 
humiliated and made to pay a heavy prie fq living 
Muslim agitation was in turn repressed through fh the e 
British officers from the North-West Frontier ince the 
Province, whose services were “lent” to the | ihe nev 
Maharaja. The only newspaper in Kashmir nov 
is the Martand (Sun), which is the organ of the faui 
Kashmiri Pandits. It is being conducted with 
the greatest difficulty under a strict cen 
and the constant threat of confiscation. 
liberty of the subject, of free speech a 
public demonstration or meeting are hedged n Bi 
by limitations and are in fact non-existent. ashmiri 


: 4 i 

The Pandits, literally the Intellectuals mi ba 

like the Jew, trained in the school of an EIS 
For centuries they have been pore 

martyrized and slain. Like the Jew, 

proves, that the Kashmiri Brahmans 


bowed their heads to their por gaan the Jew 


onal Ka 
lor the s: 
encourage 


preferred death to dishonour; dq with finant 
however, they are not concerne aman i 
nor has ; been the Brahms 

a 


money ever a 
At the back of the mind of the older es of tit 


“Je memor d 
who are proud Pagans, Jurk men sculpt 


` am art, 5 
glory of Hindu Kashmir, hen D 
painting and music and the Joy’ 


ruins of whi 


aroma 0 
aron shoyed a 


the temples to the 
spiritually the faded le 
sacred shrines have been ar f Muha 
exquisite carved stones form Da are 
graveyards. Some of the shrin m tl 
as mosques. Gazing at eac ‘So A 
like the Christian at Saint aa ci 
laid with melancholy—a Dna is 
error. While the older gon nda 
moved by the communal PIOTR im 
of the Panjab Hindu Sabha, 
Muslim, who is poor ane 
swayed by whims, 
becomes the prey of Mi t am 
of the Panjab. Promi ii: di 
M. Iqbal who, as Fate has Nee 
Brahman by race, his “a nism. 
been converted to . i 
is that the religious ig 
survivals of the remote I 


AN now centres of Muslim to honour Islam. The Kashmiris, both Hindu 
Men Bul the worship of the bone relics and Muslim, haye a deep love for their own 
MM the Posy ike been replaced by the adoration country and are proud of their culture ;_ their 
i Buca, hammad’s beard, history is one of persecution and exploitation by 
ain of 2 Ure last Census of 1931 the foreigners for several centuries; they 
to of the Jammu and Kashmir common language and economic interests. 


© leader 


Kashmir | 
as a fri 


Tt will 


very an 


Kashmir 
y those 
oltuntary 
been 
Y price 
through 


Frontier | 


the valley 


Brahmans, 


ini? part 
ayr about 
aply of the 
Jg the new 
sad repl 3 
aunity, The stress 


60,000. 


reforms 


-a living than in 
4 ihe exceptional 
mee the Kashmiri 


gm and 


j of which ; 
i HAD 817,636 and the Hindus number 


(0) 


erts to the faith of Arabia, while 


the original 
of the “They 
posts and offices in the State ; 
they 
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The Kashmiri peasant is a hard-working, 
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the new policy a blessing in disguise. 
nir now 


silutionary changes have been made by the 
mity in the direction of social reform ; 
under thirty haye given up the 
tonal Kashmiri dress and adopted the Indian 
Flor the sake of economy ; widow remarriage 
} satouraged and hundred and twenty 
[miri Brahmans have recently married 
Aishmiri women from the plains of 
4 of different Hindu castes, while in 
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one Who were Muhammadans, were 
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verge of starvation; the Kashmiri workman is 
the least-paid skilled artisan in the world. The 
luxurious life and high salaries of the British 
officers and others in the service of the State, 
which is in the grip of economy, present an 
amazing contrast to the insanitary conditions in 
which the citizens have to live in Srinagar with 
its frightfully narrow streets, which effectively 
shut out light and fresh air. Whoever remains 
silent about these appalling conditions is a traitor 
to humanity. The young Kashmiris have realized 
that their destiny is in the melting-pot togeth 
with that of India and that relief will only come 
to them when it comes to the rest of India from 
all kinds of exploitation—with the extinction of 
feudal rule, of medieval conditions, the abolition 
of all privilege and the building up of a new 
social structure based on justice and equality. 


¥ 
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: “Christ or the Kaiser of Christendom” 


August number of Zhe Modern Review 
| i fad a article by Mr. Manilal Parekh entitled 
| €Qhrist or the Kaiser of Christendom” in which he says 
| a number of hard things about Christian Missions 
as carried on in India and other lands for the past 
j century or more. Writing as a baptised follower of 
f Jesus Christ, yet claiming to be a Hindu of Hindus 
he charges Missions with a five-fold Imperialism, 
vix, religious, racial, cultural, political and economi- 
eal, and contrasts the so-called National Church in 
India with the Kingdom of Christ. 5 

This article contains many things to which a 
reply might be offered. In the space which through 
the courtesy of the editor of the Review I am 
allowed to occupy I can only refer to a few. 

In the first place I must question Mr. Parekh’s 
reading of history. Referring to the Mutiny of 1857 
as giving the occasion for a great outburst of 
missionary activity on the part of western lands, he 
says, “From 1858 onwards we have in India the now 
much-boomed Mass Movements”. If Mr. Parekh 
will read the book entitled “Christian Mass Move- 
ments in India,” by Dr. J. W. Pickett, he will find 
that he is quite mistaken in saying that “this is 
the genesis of the Mass Movements in India”. Some 
of the greatest of these Movements were well advanc- 
ed years or even decades before the Mutiny, and in 
other cases were the result of work done long before 
that event, and had no connection with it. He will 
i pees D almost aay case Mass Movements 
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it is to be condemned as imperialistic, \ There 
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as a community, Mr. Parekh fails to point out tuii” ee of 


the leading Indian Christians have protested again 
this, and are ready to take their place in genen!})™ 
electorates. In any case Missions are not responsitle fis" 
for what Government may think it necessary to do. 
I am far from defending everything that has bet 
done in Christ’s name by His missionary servat 
They are human and liable to make mistakes Bif, 
I do not attach much weight to the remarks ii Rae 
Mr. Parekh quotes as made to him by certam ror HRERS 
Any one who has a high ideal may suffer ao te a 
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see that from the very beginning iiwn chu 
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line”, as they themselves disclosed in the scheme and 
programme of the party. The Chinese workmen 10 the 
city mills and factories may have some fancy for 
communism, but the rural peasants who are eighty per 
cent small landholders and tillers really hate the 
communists whose actions are no better than those of 
the ancient Huns. Hence “the Red Army” has no 
growing popularity” and no “support? at all among 
“the Chinese peasants in general”. And it is nothing 
but a big lie to say that “Soviet China is a country 
having a stable government......” 


Chen Yu-Sen — 
(Professor of Civics). 


“Why India lives” 
Origin of the word ‘Hindw 


Mr. Nagendra Nath Gupta in his article “Why 
India Lives” in the September issue of The Modern 
Review gives the following explanation of the word 
‘Hindu’ : í 

“The word Hindu is a Persian word meaning 
black ..The word Hindu marks a distinction of colour 
and Hindusthan is the land of the dark people etc.” 
__So far the general belief seems to be that the word 
‘Hindu’ has a Persian origin, that it means ‘dark’, as 
quoted above, or is a Persianized modification of the 
word Sindhu; and it is taken for granted that 
the word came into existence after the Muhammadan 
Conquest of India, 

But few people are aware that the word ‘Hindu’ 
was in existence long before the Muhammadans came 
into India or even before Islam came into existence, 
and that the word has an Indian or rather Sanscrit 
origin. 

‘It is rather interesting to note that the derivation 
of the word ‘Hindw is given by the celebrated Chinese 
scholar and traveller Yuan (hwang in the memoirs 
of his travels. He says: 

“The unceasing „revolutions of mortals’ existence 
are a dark long ni®ht ; were there not a warden `of 
the dawn they would be like the night with its lights, 
which succeeds the setting of the sun. Although the 
night has the light of the stars, that is not to be 
compared to the light of the clear moon. As, since 
the sun of the Buddha has set, it (India) has a 
succession of holy and wise men to teach the people 
and exercise rule, as the moon sheds its bright influ- 
ences. On this account the country (India) had been 
called ‘Yrn-tu’.” 3 

“A later Chinese writer after Yuan Chwang, like 
several authors, explains the giving of this name 
(moon ‘TrmN-cHu’) to India by saying that the country 
was called Moon because it was as great and distin- 
guished above the other countries of the world as the 
moon is great among the stars of the night—‘VELUT 
INTER IGNES LUNA MINoRES’.”—Ywan Chwang’s 


Travels, by Thomas Watters. 
V. M. KARINI 


“The Secondary Schools in Bengal” 


I have read the article ‘The Secondary Schools in 
Bengal’ by Mr. Bhupendra Lal Dutt in the September 
issue of Lhe Modern Review. 

The writer has very skilfully brought out facts 
about the existing secondary schools in Bengal. That 
the non-Government schools are faring well gradually 
cannot be denied. That the Government schools 
contributed only about one-ninth of the students 
in the last Matriculation examination has also been 
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pointed out by the writer, (Government School Students 
13.663—non-Government School Students 124,167). 
That the number of Government schools being very 
limited, the number of students sitting from them is 
also in proportion small—is a plain truth. 

To give the finishing touch to the subject so 
very ably dealt with by Mr. Dutt, it will not be very 
unfair to speak a word or two more about it. His 
article centres round the question of scholarships 
in the last Matriculation Ixamination—though the 
heading is Secondary Schools, etc. 

From what he has shown us about the scholarships 
secured by Government and non-Goyernment schools 
the result may be tabulated as follows: 


Government Non-Government 
Schools Schools 
General Scholarship 1 8 
Divisional s 8 33 
District a 10 62 
19 103 


So Government schools, according to his own 
figures, have captured at least one in every five, 
whereas we have seen above that the number of 
students is one in every nine. It has been an enigma 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. S. A. Hussain Ic S 

Mrs. S. A. ISSAIN [QBAL-UN-NISsA BEGUM 
of the Mysore Education Service, has obtained 
ee Diploma in Education of the Leeds University 
he was also a delegate to the International 
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Conference of Girl Guides, 
Switzerland on August 10 last, 


Mis, S. A, Hussain Iqbal-un-nigsa Begum 
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Village of the Kubatchi 
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subversive rumours. Once a year, the mountain people | hy 
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f George Anderson, Kt., C. S. L, ©. I. E, 
g ae i 

y, Ay Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, writes in 
Progress of Education in India 
(4), published this year : 


4, It might have been hoped that, having been 
‘lfm wasteful overlapping and duplication 
isan almost inevitable concomitant of the 
Sting system, unitary universities would have 
ato be economical; but such is far from 
vagbeen the case. Indeed, the main criticism 
ad against unitary universities is on the 
ROf expense...... 

® One of the main causes of this hich ex- 
tlie is the unregulated competition which 
is riot between universities, affiliating as 
; 8 unitary. Each university seeks to be a 
Mined unit, bent on providing ample 
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VERY LIMITED FACILITIES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


items of public expenditure in India, and (3) 
that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) 
crores of India’s public debt a large portion 
was incurred for education. But none of 
these three: suppositions would be correct, 
Neither the Central nor the Provincial 
Governments ever borrowed a rupee for 
educational purposes, educational expenditure 
is neither the biggest nor one of the 
biggest items of state expenditure in India, 
and the total amount spent from public funds 
in the whole of British India for education of 
all kinds and grades is comparatively insigni- 
ficant—is in fact smaller than the educaiional 
expenditure of the London County Council. 
Details are given below to show that this is a 
strictly accurate statement. 


Tt is entirely unnecessary to take any 
particular kind or grade of education to show 
that India does not spend an excessively large 
sum of money on it. ‘The whole amount spent 
from public funds on education of all kinds 
and grades in 1931-32 for a population of 
271,780,151, inhabiting British India, was 
Rs. 16,84,25,628. To this amount Government 
funds contributed Rs. 12,46,07,093, District 
Board Funds Rs. 2,80,01,313 and Municipal 
Funds Rs. 1,58,17,222. So, for the education 
of 27 crores of people Government spent 
in 1931-32 about 13 crores of Rupees, or less 
than eight annas per head per annum. It is 
to be hoped that this is not, to use Sir 
George Anderson’s words, an` “insidious form 
of extravagance.” Why, by the by, does he 
use the word ‘insidious, which means ‘treacher- 
ous’, ‘crafty ? 

Let me now turn to the educational 
expenditure of the London County Council, 
referred to above. The population of the 
Administrative County of London was 
43,85,825 in 1931. Its estimated educational 
expenditure for 1933-34 is given in Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1984 as £ 12,717,354, or 
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Rs. 16,95,64,720, according to the present 
rate of exchange. À 
So, it comes to this, that for the education 
of 44 lakhs of people the London County 
Council spends about 17 crores of rupees, and 
for the education of more than 27 crores of 
people the Government, District Boards and 
Municipalities in India combined spend less 
than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeen crores 
of rupees is not the whole of the educational 
expenditure in London. For instance, the 
University of London spends much more than 
the aid which it receives from the London 
County Council. But taking the expenditure of 
the London County Council alone, it comes to 
more than Rs. 88 per head per annum. 

Undoubtedly, we are a very 
people, though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people, an 
-educational expenditure of some annas per 
head per annum from public funds is not 
extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of “waste- 
ful overlapping and duplication” and of “the 
unregulated competition which now runs riot 
between universities, affiliating as well as 
unitary.” The reader will excuse a repetition 
of part of his other charges also. Says he : 


poor 


Each university seeks to be a self-contained 
anit, bent on providing ample facilities for higher 
e ucation in almost every conceivable subject, 
heedless and often ignorant of what is being done 
in other universities. This danger of overlapping 
is particularly great in the domain of science, Sor 

Sir George Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can 

be called, seems to be that no two universities 
(or is it colleges also?) in the same country 
or province should teach the same subject or 
a cry in science. If they do, 
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all the three, in addition to 


lecturers and other teachers in th e anj 
E17" 
Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, ” Colleges. it 
Astronomy, | _Biochemistry chaco] w 
Chinese, Civil Law, Econom hema 


Literature, Experimental 


and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Hi a uae Akt i 
story ts thal 


Physics, Physiology, Deore 
[Theory 2 stit a 13 s omy 
Speak. and Solos, a 
This list has been compiled from Whitak diss 
Almanack for 1934. If, instead of enui 
ing the subjects common to three universities i 
[had mentioned those common to any tw, 
the number of common subjects would have 
been greater. I do not think the classes K 
Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanskrit ar}; 
overcrowded in either Oxford, Cambridge, a 
London. Yet all the three universities teach 
these languages. So, there is overlapping): 
duplication, competition, etc., in England, adje 
in Scotland, too. But there is no attempt tij Tae 
prevent these ‘evils’ there, though ‘Reform ne 
like Charity, should begin at home. [ur Seo: 
Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says I 
“considerable improvement has been madei A 
this direction in the United Kingdom byi \ 


University Grants i 


Committee,” and adós 


“the attitude of the Committee 15 exp) 
the following extract from the 1 
Hilton-Young Committee On the 


in 


ommittee. conviction, 
ance with the nee 
Universities must be +I’ z 
destinies and to develop along 
Tt has therefore been, out con 
the administration ©. the EE è 
impair the autonomy of uoi bili 
in any way their sense o ep 
aim we have always Zee 
continue to recomment, 
annual Treasury grants 8 
grants in aid of a 
and that, provi 
prudence are no 
remain with eac 
what precise way 
ment grants, _ shou 
of its activities ; 
there can be no È 


This extract does n 
versity Grants Committe 
dom has done anything 


‘its income, 


: 
ino, ete. That Committee does 
e ores APP ion such things. On the 
a wen ai ports the policy of University 
via it SU sai yo A O A 
haeolo D o doubt, it iays stress on 
nist 0)" dence, which is quite necessary, 
Bog il PP ' in India Government 
Per O O i ity is not prudent, it 
Language (it P hat any university 1s not Į mlb 
Ancient) sks EE ch a 
Tat ee n it. 
Lie. ply to. Ward i 


ilosophy Pine body called | the Jnter University 
Pale „qin India has definitely proposed some- 

ia goes against University autonomy—a 
a ey prized—and quite rightly too— 
ritaker y Grants Committee in the 
umera- i Kinedom. The Board wants thata 
erste, : group of Indian Universities should 
at and carry on research in certain subjects, 
ld hae bjects being assigned to other groups. 
SSA kreis no such grouping of the Universities 
| rope and America that I know of. Tt 


rapping 
and, adf. $ : ) 
tempioj tie subjects, which exist 


Reform) ty like India. 
| ‘George Anderson thinks that our Uni- 
tes are “bent on providing ample facilities 
"tiger education and research in almost 
n by th" conceivable subject.” It may be 
adds my" presumed that the subjects which 
jane bind in the Universities of Oxford, 
ee Ba London by university professors 
i vable” So Sir George may be 
t which Indian university 


in a large 


says thi 
made 


ed to point on 


$ 
ty 6 seen these conceivable subjects. 
ii I universities. and ask whether all the 
ther Merch p S Combined teach and carry 
ong el n almost all these “conceivable” 


ae hee mentioned below. The 
‘ fe © Subjects could have been 
ana’? if European continental 


o American universities had 
account. 


an 


ae aoloey, Colloid 


, Civil 
i cience, 
ce, Comparative Anatomy, 
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Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch 
History and Institutions, Ecclesiastical History, 
Economie History, Economic Science and Statistics, 


Economics, Education, Embryology, Engineering, 
Engineering Science, English Language and 


Literature, English Language and Medieval Litera- 
ture, English Literature, English Law, Entomology, 
Civil Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Highway Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineer- 
ing, Exegesis, Epidemiology and Vital 
Statisties, Ethnology, Eugenics, Experimental 
Philosophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, 
Forestry, French, French and Romance Philosophy, 
Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economie and 
Regional), Geology, Geometry, German Language 
and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Helminthology, 
History (Ancient), Byzantine History, Central 
European History, English History, Imperial 
History, International History, Legal History, 
Medieval History, Modern French History and 
Institutions, History and Culture of British Danie 
ions in Asia, History of Art, History of Medicine, 
Imperial Economic Relations, Immunology, Imperial 
and Naval History, Industrial Relations, Inter- 
national Law, International Relations, Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Italian, J urisprudence, 
Latin, Law, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, 
Laws of England, Logic, Logic and Scientific 
Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) and 
Mechanics, Mathematical Physics, Mechanism and 
Applied Mechanics, Medisal Entomology, Medical 
Industrial. Psychology, | Medical _ Protozoology, 
Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logic, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military 
History, Military Studies, Mineralogy, Mining 
Mining Geology, Modern History, Mo 
Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, Mycology, Natural 
Philosophy, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric 
Medicine, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Old Testa- 
ment Studies, Optical Engineering, Papyrology, 
Pastoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, etrology, 
Pharmacology, Philosophy of Mind and Logie, 
Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, Phonetics, Physical Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, Plant Pathology, Plant Physiology, 
Poetry, Political Economy, litical Science, Politi- 
cal Theory and Institutions, Portuguese Language 
Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, Psycho- 
logy, Public Health, Badiola Roman-Dutch 
Law, Romance Languages, Rural Economy, Russian 
Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social 
Anthropology, Social Biology, Sociology, Spanish, 
Statistics, Surgery, Theology, Town Planning, 
Zoology. 

It is not my contention tbat every one 
of these subjects ought to be taught in India ; 
but most of them should be—and will be 
when Indians are able to controi India’s public 
income and expenditure. eo eee 

From the list given above it will be evident ; 
to teachers and students in India’s universities: A 
that it is not true that “almost every: conceiv 
able subject” is taught in them: That fact an 
be made obvious in another way. A ver 
large number of teachers would be necessary 


————=—<—————— 
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i >; Mis 
to teach “almost every conceivable subject’ in 
universities. A comparison of Indian univer- 


British universities—I do not wish 
or Western universities into this 
comparison—will show how ill-equipped Ou 
universities are to teach almost every 
conceivable subject”. The following statement 
ives the names of the British universities 
and the number of their professors, Wc. 


Number of Professors, etc. 


sities with 
to bring other 


eaurcrsities 
England— 5 
Oei 450 
Cambridge 20 
Durham 267 
London B 
Manchester 29 
Birmingham 246 
Liverpool 321 
Leeds 343 
Sheftield 185 
Bristol 260 
Reading 152 
Total for England 4,130 
Scotland— 
St. Andrews 152 
Glasgow 306 
Aberdeen 162 
Edinburgh 390 
Total for Scotland 1,010 
es 379 
Totals of above 5,519 


The figures do not include the staffs of 
Colleges, Halls, “Schools” (of London Univer- 
sity), ete. 

The population of England, Scotland and 
Wales in 1931 was 44,937,444. Each of the 
Provinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and 
Madras had a larger population that year, 
namely, more than 50,48, and 46 millions 
respectively. So, the total number of the 
professors, etc., in the British universities 
should be compared with the total number of 
the university professors, etc, in each of the 
provinces of Bengal, United Provinces. and 
Se = pee are given below. — 

engal there are two universiti 0x, 
Calcutta and Dacca. In the Chee 
sity there are 239 professors and other 
teachers ; and in the Dacca Universi 
a rsity, 107 
protessors and other teachers : total for th 
two universities, 346, This is a much Eller 


number than 5,519, the 
universities of Great Britain. E oe i 


„Tn the United Provinces 
universities, vix., Allahabad, B 
Aligarh Muslim, Luckn 
105, 0, 105, 120, and 0 


there are five 
enares Hindu, 
ow, and Agra, with 
university professors 
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and other teachers res 


ang $ pectively . 
This, too, is a much smaller’ total, 330, 
5,519, the total for the uni Umber tha 


Britain. 
In Madras there are three yr: 
vix. Madras, Andhra, and Anan siti 
28, 6, and 68 university professo see 
teachers respectively : total, 109, 
much less than Great Britain’s total 

The whole of the Indian E 
Burma andthe Indian St 
population is 352,837,778 


é of 5,519, 
pire, including 1- 
ates, of which the i 
» aS against Grea |p ik 


Britain’s 44,937,444, contains 18 univer. fë 

sities, as against Great Britains 16. The | 

total of the university teaching staf | 

of these 18 universities is 1012, Ths f sudents 
is less than one-fifth of that of Greg ise of¢ 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the in- (ges, to! 
tellectual capacity and equipment of university | The nu 
teachers in India are equal to those of the jarersities 
university teachers of Great Britain, the whole far doe 
of India offers less than one-fifth of the alents of 
facilities for higher learning and research 1/184 Uni 
possessed by Great Britain. Even if we added eto talk 
the number of the professors and other BT she 
teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian testy 
universities to the number of university teachers Univers 
proper, the total would come to only 2299, T : o 0 
than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. a ii 13 
though in giving the number of il Tester 


tat verse i have not yl 
Britain’s university teachers I k a 
ors and tutors, r 


included college profess ~ ine 
in the case Ue ee cance the profess hin 
other teachers in affiliated colleges: ad collet f 
that case, the total of all university noi i 
teachers comes to : 7,383. Cons sat 
extent and popilation g Ipae 
inadequate, to say the ‘easy 308; 
R the Indian Dre are LO n 
square miles and 352,831, Ta Brita 
the area and population ° a7 444 erson 
89,041 square miles and 44,9 ae Jain 
Sir George Anderson has «pent on po 
in India “each university”. T ae cation * 
ing ample facilities for higner 
research in almost every 
The facts and statistics BRE a ce ul 
paragraphs will, I hope, Qo rovi ar 
readers that the facilities Pi they ® 
far from being ample ane ss almost 
very far from being q 
conceivable subject. 


| ory 
o Anderson makes it a grievance 
ee university system is still 
y an excessive number of 
ve 63, Vol. I) He has not said 
Students whose number he 


sitie essive t 

if ext a q 

wih 1 is and classes, or also those in 

other iter colleges, and in affiliated colleges, 
i ptun te) . . 

S Very le ison with Western countries 


y aor compar $ : 
O19, fi ea Britain—only university students 
IA : 


at Bao, post-graduate students, ought to 
a the “a to consideration, as in Western 


f 
i aken M 
Creat nities our graduates are generally not 


a. Jan the same academic standing as their 
saf fpduntes. I shail, however, give the numbers 
This V sudents of university departments and 
Grent s of constituent colleges, and of affiliated 

he ins fileges, too, in India. 

versity | The number of students in the sixteen 
of the jaresities of Great Britain is 53,386. This 


fe does not include 11,296 external 
[ts of the London University, nor its 
i8 University Extension students. If we 
‘eto take into account our college students 
SI should include the 553 students of 
pity College at Exeter, 682 students 


whole 
f the 
search: 
added 

other 
Jndian 


7 


achers lversity College at Nottingham, 1,297 
bi pe of University College at South- 
at ipa 5 students of University College 
o 101 Peg P au 206 students of University 
et me Mea Thus the total number 
ss and fraj BE : and College students in 
ven it Pltsiye n x (8,979. This is, of course, 
college Fay the numbers of students in the 


tintes E Kultura] Colleges, technical 
other institutions for higher 
of which Vocational training in Great 
t the We have very few in India. 
there Soe of the Indian 
Ak went Students in university 
ses, 15,475 students in 


5008 

qua o 

Sa go 2 ad 79,310 students in 
ll Britain ob! 105,238. 


Pig tain wi ; 
kOng ith a population of over 
5 En as 53,38 r £ 


pire a 6 university students ; the 
510450 "Population of over 352 
tte ie x university students. The 
aN small. Great Britain 
5,238. ty and college students : 
= Ren India’s population is 
reat Britain, India ought 
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to have 631,832 university and college 
students (instead of 105,238, which she has), 
in order to be equal to Great Britain in 
higher academic education. 

I have said in a previous paragraph that 
Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras have 
each a larger populatton than Great Britain. 
The numbers of university and college students 
in these and some other provinces are 
compared with that of Great Britain in the 
tabular statement printed below. 


Country or Province Population Number of 
University & College 
Students 
Great Britain 44,937,444 78,979 
Bengal 51,087,338 27,623 
United Province 49,614,833 10,687 
Madras 47,193,602 20,976 
Panjab 24,018,639 16,971 
Bombay 26,398,997 14,499 


N. B. The population figures for the provinces 
include those of the States attached to them 
except partly in the case of Madras, where they 
exclude Cochin & Travancore. 


In estimating the spread of high education 
in any country or province, its population 
should always be borne in mind. For the 
Provinces of India the numbers of students 
given are for 1932, for Great Britain it has 
been compiled from the Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1934. 

I have said above in this article that the total 
educatioual expenditure of the Central and 
Provincial Governments in British India in 
1931-32 was Rs. 12,46,07,093. In that year 
the total revenue of the Central and Provincial 
Governments was Rs. 203,72,52,000, accord- 
ing to the Statesman’s Year-book for 1933. 
Therefore, in British India in that year 
Government spent a little more than 6 (six) 
per cent. of its revenue for the promotion of 
all kinds (general, professional, vocational, 
technical, industrial, etc.) and grades (univer- 
sity, collegiate, secondary and primary) of 
education. Such being the extent of the total 
expenditure, it is for Sir George Anderson to 
convince the public that there has been an 
“insidious form of extravangance” for the 


promotion of any grade of educaiion. The 


progressive States of the world, and even pro- 
gressive “States” in India, spend a larger 
proportion of their revenues on educating their 
people. But that is another story. 


——————— 
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Russo-Japanese Non-agression Treaty 


| Many apprehend | that _war-clouds are 
gathering on the Far Eastern- „horizon, n 
| the face of this it would not be unfair to dream 
| ofa non-aggression treaty between Russia and 

Japan, which will help the warring nations to 

restore peace and order in the Eastern frontier, 

for a period of time. But conditions have been 
| where statesmen stumble and the 
matter has been dropped for the future. Dr. 
Suchiro shows in The Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
how the idea originated : 

When Mr. Kenkichi Yoshizawa stopped over in 
Moscow on his way home from Europe in December, 
1931, to accept his new post as the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the authorities of the Soviet 
Government met him and suggested a non-aggression 
treaty to be concluded between the two countries. 
The same project was aired again in connection 


Jaid down 


with the problem of recognition of Manchukuo 
by the Soviet Union. The Soviet Govern- 
ment made another overture on the same 


proposal towards the end of last year. As the Soviet 
n authorities realized that the Japanese Government 
was disinclined to reconsider 


teady to return to Japan from vaos T aa 
interview with newspaper 
parky ech are most 

te no tro i 
jiets since they concluded PSAE le, withthe 
nat country, and that it might be to the 
f Japan from this consideration to accept 
et proposal. He indicated thereby that he 


arboured no intention of rejecting the Soviets’ 


kul K 
a 


Marco Polo’s Predecessors 

Mr. Marion A. Habis in 
The Catholic World gives 

European travellers to the F 


Polo : 


Far back in the history of t ig 
find the beginnings of Nice Heese Coil wee 
owed much to the old medieval travel i te l 
explored the mysterious Orient. It was in the hoa 
of finding a westward route to the eastern ana 
which the intrepid travellers of the thirteenth aid 
fourteenth centuries had visited and described that the | 


man article i 
an account of th 
ar East before Maro 


qunlries CO 


Great Mariner ventured out upon the unknown. 
deep. From his own letters we learn that he 
mistook Cuba for Cipango (the medieval name for N 
Japan) ; and after he had reached the American i 
mainland, he wrote to Ferdinand and Isbella onii. V. | 
July 7, 1503, that he had “arrived on May 13, in the than Rov 


province of Mago, which is a part of Catayo" or. 
Cathay, as the northern part of China was called Wired in t 


in the Middle Ages. 
Baeksi Wi Polo’s travels in Asia has often f% Wesi 


The story of Marco ho I | 
been told ; but there were pioneer travellers whole word, ⁄ 


preceded him, and until recent years, at least in í 
English-speaking world their pathfinding jolt 
enterprises have remained almost wholly uf Peking fo hilly 
Dr. Clougherty of the Catholic University o; ai who live 
wrote some years ago : “While the amn © (ys. 
Polo is known throughout the civilized world, 
nothing is known, except by Orientalists are 
limited circles, of his Franciscan contempo 
a generation before the Venetianis en ye 
traversed the country of the Tartars i 
posterity the most vivid and detailed fee then 
journeys.” Columbus, however, knew: 2 
as much indebted to them as 

Marco Polo. 


The International City ; 
s n 
When nations of the world m ra 0 
armament race, philanthropis G 
Yate can be prevented nua i 
Norwegian scluptor, n ton bre 
of establishing X a ‘World's of en 
Communication’ where nations Te quote 
meet on neutral ground. 
ideas from World Unity : ed desire É 
In view of the frequently express ions, 
and co-operation between. a world 
economic depression from whic 
the present moment seems — 
bringing before the public a 
International Citg and Wor 
tion, that is to say, a © 
in which all would meet on iu 


‘ollection, Haridwar — 


5 


City offers a definite advantage 
al ation, since each would have its 
sinistrative quarters and permanent 
gs ae its products, whether industrial, 
ves. ee could be presented to the world 
of artis ular manner most suitable from 
the part! f view; and_in placing them 
sapon: S nternational City, the producers 
all the markets of the 
great or smali, woald 
this respect, and no 


> 
of the 
: them on 
whether 


i 
pantið 
n the world. 
T country migh 
is. building aa 
fn of its geographical, 
o 


cle jn 
Ë the 


Maro 


t advantageously devote a certain 
in the International City to the 
mineralogical, aud 


A charts, sho 


the areas suitable for 


ig sits, as also l 
a om ee ‘tracts of land still uncultivated 
'S who cay details of the same nature. — By this means 
he hope lonparative study of the _characteristic features of 
1 lands Funties could be made with the utmost facility. 
th and! | = 
hat the 


nknown | 


that he 

anat Malaya and the Malays 

merican | 

ella on Jit V. K. Sabapathy shows in The Indo- 


in the 


an Review that the name of modern 


Ye aeg PL owes its origin from Malayar or Malays, 
titel in the classical age in the hilly tracts 

as olen | Western Ghats. He Says : 

S who 


i 4 r 
pn “Malay” is a pure Tamil word, meaning 
Ne untain. In the classics, Western Ghauts 
5 r India are spoken of as ‘Malay Nadoo/” 
be who ere Or mountain country, and the 
aay, there went by the name of Malayar 
Lion X amil chieftain who ruled this country 
n alaya-man Kari-Kari, the Lord of 


in the 
yS and 
yknown: 
f Peking 
f Marco 


tit $ Teferre 
t literature, d to from 


i In Sanscri 

Jo the Wes ern Grae 
Sanscrit 
Malaya, 


the earliest times in 
the term Malaya is 
Satapat Brahman— 
compositions —makes 
the mount in the 
Bie Peak on now known as the Western 
the which the ark of Manu rested 


od A 

pie India Which submerged the continent 

sine e trav ll cean now stands. 
F al ia in er Houen Tsang. who travelled 
for afe viile Speaking <anly part of the 6th century 
; Were the re Of Malay Kuta, says, “South 
Portion ace alaya mountains, the 
| ndal wy, e Malabar Ghauts, which 

ity e o en camphor.” 

id ch | am writing the present 
low Sea. The Western Ghaut 


civi 
x wil Surgeon, Cochin, refers to “a 
“Gy alabar where it is said that 


co } 
G Wasion the sea formerly 
eologica eet" Ghauts.” Mr. Phillips 
; India, points out 

he ower than at present 
15th cones of the Ghauts 


Bly TAEDE R raderen and 


FOREN a PERIA AhErMai and eGangotri 


wing the rock strata, typography . 
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merchants and emigrants to the Far East from Malaya 
and Malabar were Tamil-speaking people. 
“Manimekala,“ one of the five great Tamil Epics. 
of the Ist century B. C.. speaks of the Tamils trading 
with the islands of Java and Sumatra, also with China 


and Indo-China. W. H. Schoff says in “Periplus” : 
“Thousands of years before the emergence of the 
Greeks from savagery, Egypt and the nations of 


ancient India came into being and a commercial system 
was developed for the inter-change of products within 
those limits.” He also writes: “The growth of 
civilization in India created an active merchant marine 
trading to the Euphrates and Africa and Eastwards, 
we know not whither.” 


The trade with the Far East continued unabated 
because of the far-fiung Hindu kingdoms. It was as 
the result of these commercial enterprises that traders 
and other adventurous colonists from Malaya settled in 
the highlands of Sumatra and other islands of the 
archipelago. Gradually such settlements became multi- 
plied as time rolled on until in the course of some 
centuries, and with the break up of the empire in 
Java, the Petty Malay chiefs of Sumatra arrogated 
themselves kingly powers in different parts of the 
island. To this settlement the name of “Sumatrai” was 
given by the colonists. What name the island bore 
before the settlement is not known. This name ‘Sumatri” 
is known in Sanscrit as ‘Samutri’ ‘Samutri’ is also the 
native official designation of the king of Calicut in 
Malabar. 

Sir Frank Swettenham was quite correct when he 
wrote, in his book “British Malaya,” that “there are 
good reasons for believing that the Malays are the 
decendants of people who crossed from the South of 
India to Sumatra, mixed with a people already 
inhabiting that island, and gradually spread themselves 
over the central and most fertile state. 

the Kalinga Kingdom was founded by Dravidian 


tribes about 2800 B. C. It was a very fiourishing 
kingdom in Deccan. It included Bengal and Orissa. 
It was the Kalingas, it appears, who established the 


town of Sinhapura, now known as Singapore, while 
they were building an empire in Java, | 

Speaking of Indo-China, Colonel Gerini (Researches 
on Ptolomey's Geography) says : 3 

“From several centuries before the Christian era a 
double stream of traders and adventurers began to 


flow into Indo-China from Northern and Southern 
India, reaching the upper parts of the Peninsula 
by land through Burma, and its Southern coast 


by sea, and founding there settlements and commercial 
stations. —The Southern Indians were no doubt 
Meee also says : “Even previous to the time | of 
Buddha (Buddha was born 557 B. C) the Dravidians 
of Bengal—evidently the Kalingas—conquered the 
country of Annam and gave the name of Bong Long to 
to their new coloney in the East. The descendants of 
Lak Lum of ’3enzal resigned in Annam for a long time 
from the 7th century B. C. to 258 B. C. a 

Warmington, author of Commerce betiveen the 
Roman Empire and India remarks that “the In lians 
of old transported living animals by sea to China, to 
the Persian Gulf and to Africa” Fa Hian, Chinese 
traveller, visited India and Ceylon about 40) A. D. 
On his return journey he got on board a great 
merchant vessel which carries about 209 men, and 
landed at the Southern coast of China. Of Sunatra he 
says there were large settlements of votaries of the 
Brahminical religion. it ey en 


ti 


_———— 
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Slavery in the Modern World 


A century ago, on August 1, 1834, every 
: slave in the British Empire was set free. 
Many heroic souls fought and died for this 


Lawrence Schroeder shows 


ble cause, but Mr. rence, x y 
e i iniquitous traffic still 


in The Inquirer that the 
exists : 

Of course, we know that freedom does not mean 
license, and that discipline is essential to right 
development, and that obedience and command are 
complementary. How does the theory work out when 

we think of the child-slavery in China; of great gangs 
of men, women and children chained to each other, 
driven like beasts by their brutal captors, for sale in 
one or other of the fifteen countries of the world 
where that kind of slavery is allowed ? i 
Since 1922, when the League of Nations took 
action, forty nations have given their word to suppress 
slavery, and as a result thousands of slaves have been 
liberated ; but the trade still flourishes—a challenge 
to the good-will, the pity, the finer mind of humanity. 
We can at least determine that human beings will 
not be treated as mere bodies, but as souls with 
feelings for home aud country, and with possibilities 
of happiness within their own specific environments. 
| suppose that the root cause of the evil—not only 
in slave-dealing countries, but in the presumedly more 
enlightened civilized nations—is the lust for material 
power, expressed in the mad desire for riches, and in 
the accummulation of possessions : and yet there is the 
pregnant word of the Great Liberator—Jesus—/Man’s 
‘3 life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
F he possesseth.” 5 
: _ Rather is it that which possesses us that matters—a 
mind touched with a sense of the beauty and power 
of the spiritual Kingdom, wherein freedom is the 
condition of such achievement as spells happiness ; 
and a soul that finds the meaning of itself in gracious 
and helpful association with its fellows. 

Such a wonder of realization is 
experience of the five million fettered 
bodies, whose orbit is 
‘brutalities of their masters. 


beyond the 

and degraded 

bounded by the lusts and 
What must we do ? 


Buddism and Extremism 


Bruno Petzold’s reflections on i 

F 20 the establis} 

he International Buddhist Society, ai 
below from The Young Bast : 3 


A Wave of extremism is to-day inu i 
d—an extremism that displays the Seas 
ism. Both are taking pride 
force ‘their Tecognition by 
the more unscrupulous, as 
lementary impetus of the 
declared as superannuated 
the rulers, in order to be 


» Religion is eithe 
Jas to submit blindly o 
ed by extremism. 
uddhism, in 
hes the ‘middle 


n eternalism and nihilism 
etween eudaemonism 
two extremes as low 
unprofitable and not 
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Right Speech, Right Con ; 
hood, Right Effort, Rice Bi 
Rapture Ae is the Middle 
eyes an estows understand; : 

to insight, to the higher aid lea stp 
Mahayana Buddhism elevated thas 
middle path to the sublime heights 
stating that Absolute Truth i 
middle between existence S 
between the glittering fi 
dark abyss of the void. The highes promena 
the view of the middle path "mulation 


attai ; 
of the harmony of the oppdsitesnin is the 


non-existence 


dent i 
the identity of countries which oe do 
ripest fruit of Mahayana, and which sheen 


similarity to the most Surprising ly 


philosophy. Occidenta us been ê 
ception 

a Ties of 

[esia has 

Modern Persia in a 

1 . Aerated ni 
„His Excellency Mirza Taquizadeh, Persim fl unfo 
Minister at Paris, has recently  dilivered ay bd for. th 


illuminating lecture on Modern Persia in Londo. f 
Extracts from it are reproduced below fron {20t 
the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts: ee 
The history of “modern” Persia, in the proper sense kimak the 
of the word, begins with the Persian Revolution of 1905 f 
Up to that date, Persia was from a variety of causes Ife nationa 
much behind the times. In spite of her liberal-minded frs maintai 
and not unintelligent people and with all her asse fion if h 
of philosophy and literature in the past, she had ifii foreign 
some respects remained in a state of civilization nol, mesed their 
dissimilar from that of the Middle Ages in oar 
Europe. ich hare èn sure n 
It is convenient to divide the 28 years which | ; (0 our side 
elapsed since then into two clearly defined per vale tendship 
namely, the first from 1906 to 1921, which He dl arc 
be subdivided into two parts of five ane eiA low men 
respectively; and the second from Na Ere 
present time, which we may name "(ne Se actually the 
Those first five years up to 1911 were i 


t ; hopes for t a 
i at period—when nis: This s; 
most intesesting of that p | animated the opin his sit 


success of aspirations which then ‘nated the horkol 
tic and enthusiastic reformers illumi Persia to WH MU addı 
and spurred on the people of Pe Jon 


passionately for their salvation. vernment any toMy 
The change in the form © d Govsamentl E h 


aiy 
ini i reat and i ms Ap 
Administration was both g negative e fi | 


h Regi 

in all revolutions, destructive Of cti n o 
$ constru! l Gandh: 

first naturally outnumbered the ecular ndhi, 
4 it constituted the 5 tt When 


ments Nevertheless, | i 
a country where for a long time. 
unknown; it created the Civi 
well as ordering the 
Departments of State, more i 
ang it established. HDT oe 
udgetary laws legal res A N 
kind of eert with foreigner which wel 
Rayane ST IHD both snl 
then, uncontrolled. ity, Y 
Persia, in spite. of her neutrali 
the horrors of the Great ee j 
severe famine and a series © g 
exhaust the resources of the © 
the anxiety of the people for 
independence and national 
increasing pressure SS ra 
apathy and even despair. - such 
the heart-beat cf a nation in Sia 
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e can be no development to 
Be her chronicle of events cannot be 
mer 

favoured Persia, and the crisis 
great change came with the 
he present ruler ot Persia, His 


epot Shah Pahlavi, our August 


Reza 


no desire, at a time when there 
friendly discussion may lead to 

exaggerate her defensive 
the most pacific countries 


anly 
ope that 
disarmament, to 
Being one of 


anxious only to ensure her own 
i geie She has concluded clearly defined 
alled the fay and PEACE: sion with many of her nelghbours, 


SUtptising "sof eT et of the League of Nations from 
ah and remains one of the most zelous 
Oy that international institution. 
ee sometimes been accused of adopting an 
Liven attitude and of pursuing a course of 
Pied nationalism. I believe this accusation to 
Pers Laly unfounded. Persia desires to work undis- 
“on bed for the peaceful realization of „much-needed 
m, She is willing to encourage foreign enterprise 
London, F% : diti f 
lecountry, but claims as a condition of such 
v from hyegment that her rights should be respected by 
hotties of these enterprises and that co-operation 
nak the abandonment of all prejudice on their 


red an 


k nationalists of Persia have, since the revolution, 
ms maintained that Persia will work out her own 
ler asst Fon if her freedom of action is not disturbed, 
he had itt foreign observers may not infrequently have 
i pei their doubts or even sincerely held a contrary 
misunderstanding will be 
convinced that harmony 

our relations with all 
regard Persia as an equal 
of one and the same family. 


Mour side, and | am full 

| periods, ffendship will characterize 
WS who are willing to 
[tow member 


This si 

‘imple, serene and lovely figure” 
stl address + 
Hoin E in The Berry Street Conference 
Fe to What: Holmes has paid a glowing 
® age phe Gandhi and other personalities 
: ae ollowing appears in The 


Pan 
1, h 
W OW can | speak ? It was at the 


integ though perishing, in 1919, 
Sainted man. y discovery, of him 
in the words used by John Keats 

e so Chapman's “Homer”: 

w planet Watcher of the skies 

Corte Swims into his ken ; 

the pa~ vnen with eagle eyes 
Siitc—and his men 


h a wild surmise— 
arien. 


h e fall of nati 

t en, CYolution -Of nations, out of the horror 

Ny Ges z bloodshed, fire, and fury, 
of vi enple, serene, and lovely 

non-res Ce he brought the gospel 

and almostance ; to an age of hate, 
caught a forgotten word of love ; 


o th 
the. Peacen snares of death, he 


_Ways of life. In the 
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darkest hours of my experience Mahatma Gandhi 
brought into my soul what I have always felt that 


Jesus must have brought into the souls of his disciples. 
And if there is any one thing out of all my years that 
brings me comfort, it is that I have lived to see 
humanity swing to Gandhi, as a planet swings in its 
celestial orbit to the sun. 

Such are the four immortals of our age —Einstein, 
who has recharted the pathways of the stars; Freud, 
who has redesigned the patterns of the soul 3 Lenin, 
who has remade the structure of society ; Gandhi, who. 
has restored the sanctities of religion! Have these 
men renewed my hope ? Have they revived my faith ?: 
Have they reconciled me to my world? Let me re- 
draw in a brief series of propositions, or theses, the 
outlines of those convictions to which | cling —the 
shadow of that grim and stern reality which, like a 
dark-bound shore seen through a rift of storm, may 
save me ere | sink, 


Aduit Education in America 
After reviewing the Progress Report on the 
San Francisco School of Social Studies 
Mr. Alexander Meiklejohn suggests that America 
should now adopt a comprehensive scheme of 
Adult Education. Some suggestions are quoted. 
below from The New Republic : 


The time has come for the establishing of a new- 
branch of public education in America. It is no 
longer enough that we teach children. It is not 
enough that we lead many of our young people- 
through high school and a few of them through: 
college. Every day makes it clearer that the amount 
of learning, and the kind of learning, that an American 
needs for proper living cannot be won in the years. 
before twenty-one. Our scheme of government and 
of life can succeed only if, in their more mature 
years, men and women will engage in careful, enthusi- 
astic and guided study of common values, common. 
dangers, common opportunities. ‘In a word, we must 
have a comprehensive scheme of adult education. 

The end to be served by this new teaching will 
not be vocational. We Americans are already well 
able to train ourselves for jobs. There is no need 
for a fresh start along that line. On the other hand, 
the purpose is very badly described as that of “fitting: 
people for the new leisure.” That notion has in it 
too much of individual irresponsibility, too much of 
mere escape from obligations—from significant loyalties 
and endeavours—to serve as a basis for a national 
movement in popular teaching. The primary aim of 
adult education goes far deeper than either of these- 
relatively superficial glimpses of its meaning. That 
aim is the creation of an active and enlightened public 
mind. The deepest question in American life today 
is not economic or political ; it is educational. lt is 
the question of the thinking power of a democracy. 
Can our people understand and direct their own living 
or must someone else do their thinking, make their 
decisions, for them ? As a democracy we are pledged 
to try the first of these two programmes. And to make 
that attempt successful is the aim of adult education. 
At this point we do need a fresh start. : à 

lt should be noted in passing that the programme 
here suggested is not that of the indoctrination of 
Americanism. We need the practice of democracy 


rather than the preaching of it. And the practice of 
democracy in teaching is one of “free inquiry.” It 
seeks to create and develop the will the- 
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independent judgment. It regards _ its 
to study to criticism, to revision. 
To fall short of such self-criticism is to betray the 
deepest principles of our American life. There is 
among us no treason so black as that which | would, 
by methods of insinuation or of violence, “impose 
democratic principles, keep them safe from hostile 
opinions. We cannot teach democracy unless we 
trust it in action, practise it in our teaching. j 

lt need hardly be said that the task of creating 
a nationa! system of adult education is a very difficult 
one. In terms of quantity, the difficulties are obvious 
enough. Into the field in which newspapers, churches, 
libraries, theatres, lecture platforms, books and 
magazines, art museums radio centres, concert-halls, 
are already at work, teachers must go. And they 
must go in sufficient numbers and with sufficient 
clarity of purpose to criticize and modify these other 
agencies as well as to co-operate with them Theirs 
will be the primary responsibility for making vivid 
and attractive the studying activity in which every 
good American should be engaged. To do that will 
be, in sheer quantity, an enormous undertaking. 

But the qualitative difficulties are even greater. 
How shall a people that has not built up the habits 
of study be led into the forming of those habits? 
Who shall be the teachers? What “materials” shall 
be used? What “methods” shall be followed? Here 

is a teaching problem as difficult as it is important. A 

democracy must arouse and sustain the creative intelli- 

gence upon the postulating of which its whole scheme 

of government and of living rests, with whose success 
a or failure its own existence stands or falls. How shall 
es it be done ? 


capacity for 
own beliefs as open 


Soviet-American Trade Relations 


’ In order that peace may be maintained i 
BES the Far East, Russia and America moia 
collaborate together. Though Soviet has been 
recognized by the latter, yeta deadlock has 
crept into the Soviet-American relations regarding 
the settlement „of debts and claims. V. M. 
Dean’s Suggestions for a better solution of the 
question appears in Foreign Policy Reports 
an extract of which is quoted below: — il 


peu to eliminate 
| $ o embitter i 
cep ae perennis, It is reported seers 
S. re O pay a lump s 
Jetermined by agreement, which would PENE 
ent and the claims of 
owever, would n 
but would gradually be collected by 
of additional 


S. R. wishes t 

settlement. The 
uently expected 
mount whi 
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Soviet-American relations 
Soviet government 
November 1933. 
Recognition 
failed to justify 


since 


by the Roosey, 


recogniti 
elt a 
of the Sovie 

4 t so 
either the sanguine me 
advocates or the gloomy aoe 
Establishment of diplomatic aie 
terminated an anomalous situatio ions, 
increased Soviet purchases jn n, has 


continue to depend on the eittents co pu 
long-term credits guaranteed by ton of ly r 
ment; these, in turn, have een x merica f ste 
settlement of Russia's indebtedness > en : 

States government and of the clai 9 i di 
citizens. At the same time recognition h d 

ably stimulated the importation of SN i 
competing with similar American commodities. Mi 


it given an 
development 


impetus to Communist Pro 


of Soviet-American 


level of ordinary diplomatic He 
close political and economic co-operation 
in the past, on the measure of financial 
which the United States is prepared to 
Soviet Union and on the willingness of 


the two} 


countries to collaborate for the maintenance of peace 
7 


especially in the Far East. 


Prol 
Confucian Philosophy 


August 27 was officially observed in Chim} The foll 
as the anniversary of the birth of Confucius $k E D, M 
To commemorate the occasion, the editor lf hienatio 
The People’s ‘Tribune reviews some of teini 

. 5 5 R e l age | aaps th 
philosophical teachings of this immortal saitin Great 
and says : fkttttation 


That ancestor worship and filial piety form the as of pr 


i í i i loym 
foundation of Confucian philosophy is connoa w at 
s of his teachin’) the rest 
knowledge, but there are other ee eG 


which have such intimate bearing upon 5 veal 
of today that it is really astounding tO 
these plans for establishing human happin 
drawn up considerably more 
years ago. Conditions, too, 1n 
were strikingly similar to t 
political disintegration, social 
anarchy, and moral disorder. 
into decay,” writes Mencius, eeds 1% 
away. Perverse doctrines and VI? “ters murde 
arisen. There were instances of ae their father 
their Sovereigns, and of sons murcerl ri, 
Confucius was afraid.” 
But this being “afraid 
lacked courage, otherwise Ne 
essayed the tremendous task © 
the country educating 
appreciation of their 
social ideals by a PIO ocia 


insisted upon the necessity © 3 
community faithfully discharging 
his or her station. It was he 
people in such a way that t ey, 
thing because they knew jt 
simply because they feared the 
Store for wrong-doers. 
laws and their conduct be ¥ 
they may try to avoid . the. 
have no sense of shame. — 


standardize them by the ru 


a 
D- 


les of P 


d J 


have the sense of shame, but they 
g > : 
of th come 80s laid down by Confucius and 
rationi principe ot put into general practice 
: G i due to obstructive tactics on 
* Yet well-to-do and the absence. of 
ns of it machinery to carry theories 
meets { A is pot a relis but a 
«as fect. whose teachings include axioms 
aterial 1 Sof tilosophy today as being sound in logic 
fost ely recogni wat impractical in regard. to 
Ubstantay me) qill somewna s 
1 yi, if stl as was a democrat in the best 
nee Confucius thi were with the 
ngent op fect” he word: his sympathies 2 y 
United 982° ae was convinced of the original and 
Merican 43% ê oodness of human nature. ‘He who 
t notice, cat S his moral excellence may be compared 
t so P ih Star, which aie by its place, nae 
Tor hay {9 bow toward it. gain, “goo 
eh The |! E nains when those who are near are 
rom, the gye h far are attracted ,” 
K and those who are afa i : 
a! ci neh or wrong is decided by what is good 
wey and what the people decide is 


Problem of Depressed Areas in 
Great Britain 


introduction is annexed to 
D. McCallum’s essay on the above subject, 
Pulenatonal Labour Review : 


| Kaps the most characteristic feature of unemploy- 
ee Great Britain since the War is its persistent 
ea in certain industrial areas of the country. 

IS of prosperity and years of depression alike, 


; erovment has been twice as severe in these areas 

teachings K € rest of the cou 
a to 

4 © Permanently unable to employ the number 


g efficient workers available ; 
Storer whose seriousness must continue 

ention, even if the present signs of 
are maintained throughout the 
It is this situation which creates 


n Chin} The following 
yn fucius i, p, 

ditor of 
of the 
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what has here been 


called “the problem of the 
depressed areas”. 


Rejoicing in Cuba 


Great rejoicing was witnessed throughout 


Cuba on the news that U.S.A. has renounced 
her contractual rights of intervention and 
financial supervision in . the country. The 


following note appears in The Commonweal : 
Two months after 


granting independence to 
the -Philippines the 


United States renounced 
her contractual rights of intervention and financial 
supervision in Cuba. The signing of the new treaty 
(which was ratified by the Senate in Washington 
without a dissenting vote) was ‘greeted in Havana 
by a salute of twenty-one guns ; church bells pealed 
and sirens and whistles blew. Crowds in the Cuban 
capital gave Ambassador Caffrey an ovation. Ina 
radio speech hailing the new understanding President 
Mendieta declared, “Today Cuba, with her sovereignty 
unimpaired, salutes all other nations.” The United 
States by abrogating the Platt Amendment of 1903, 
relinquishes: her supervision of Cubas foreign 
affairs, her right to establish further naval bases and 
the continuance of certain sanitary measures which 
she instituted. She retains the naval base of 
Guantanamo. Article IV of the new treaty provides 
for the outbreak of a contagious disease, in ‘which 
case either government may suspend communications — 
with the other “without its act being considered un- 
friendly.” At the same time the Foreign Policy 
Association announced that on the invitation of the 
Cuban authorities it would inaugurate on June 15 
an impartial survey of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the island. Under its auspices an American 
commission of distinguished professors and other 
authorities will be sent to prepare a report for the 
people of Cuba and of the United States, recommend- 


ing a relationship of mutual advantage to the two 
nations. The Rockefeller Foundation is to finance the 
work. em 
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More Pusas—the only Solution 


| The Pusa, agricultural research neutntes il 
| soon be removed to the neighbourhood o e hi. 
This has elicited divergent comments trom 
unexpected quarters. In this ponnetOn 
Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Ro has 
contributed a thoughtful paper in A ree 
India. In this yast agricultural land a number o 
institutions like the Pusa Institute should have 
been already established for research work. 
It is a pity that instead of supplying this want, 
the Government are bent on removing the Pusa 
Institute from Bihar, where it is most needed. 
So Dewan Bahadur Rao writes : 

I venture to say that in coming to decision on these 
questions there are many other relevant considerations 
) which cannot be ignored. In the first place, it will ; be 
| admitted, as pointed out by the Royal Commission, 
| that an ideal site for a central research institute which 
) can suit the needs of the whole of India is doubtless 


i - impossible of attainment. 
| The 
| 


country. 
In_ giving evidence before 
Mr. G. S. Henderson, the Imperial 
stressed this point and his criticism 
it was a single station, whereas 
there should be several institutions 
improved upon in every way. 
Where irrigation is Practised, an 
Southern India, a centre represe 
and possibly a centre in Centra 
Organization of research 
advocated by Dr. Clouston, 
? ament of India, 7, 
o the wheat should be ied íi 
e roes carried în the wheat trac 
tract and that 
He, therefore, 


the Commission, 
Agriculturist, Pusa, 
of Pusa was that 
he contended that 
- Pusa could be 
I could have one place 
other place representing 


nting Bengal conditions 
l India. 


regard 
, the 


$ He 
re uplica- 
Pasa, in Southern Indía, 


usa. 
Clouston stated 
eding Station in 


have a ri rt 
We should rather li etaton 
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oie at 
It Is only on these lines in the d ould | 
i evel zg WOU 
Pusals that a satisfactory solution of ao Of more P accor 
be reached. Problem cay Fs yho W 


Christianity and Nationalism 


Dr. T. Œ. P. Spear of St. Stephen's Colle, |n the 


Delhi, writes in The Young Men of India, Burm Ramris! 
and Ceylon : 


Christians should not fear to be nationalists oy fo} 
love their native lands. Our own countries, like oy je great fur 
homes and our childhood experiences, are things we pifeburam ` 
can never escape from, even if we would we owe to fe, while li 
them much of the best that is in us, our inherited Joong the st 
traditions, our ideals and standards. Let each sing elk, | felt 
his “Bande Mataram” and not fear to acclaim with tels were 
John of Gaunt his country ; and to 


This other Eden, demi Paradise, 
This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war 


nristi iri ill sancti hat is best Bein the ç 

The Christian spirit will sanctify all that is best Bein the ¢ 
in. national “raditions! It will enable us, as ie falio make 
of eternity to see, in “our own dear landa heavens 
of the celestial city which is for ever laid up í 


x ae a i ive and move 
that city of God in which we strive toa coutt fy 


x ty 
ve our being. Most men, vet a in 
poems Gt is theri hona Christians should love ti fem, can 


i though fy 
because they see init the symbol, imperfect malig 


it be, of the eternal Kingdom of righteousness; iat Bab 
they seek to establish upon earth. a is 
—_ lgo Upsts 


m ks 
r i ous Remar 
Sri Ramkrishna’s Humor 


on His Marriage 


Swami Saradananda writes 1 
Kesari : 

At times the 
over his marriage. : sa 
We shall present the reader with a 
day at Dakshineswar the z 
noon-meal and talking 1n eE 
Balaram and a few other devo; it, 
had started that day for Kama 
months there on the occas 
Ramlal, the Master's nepie 
Balaram): What is the me «A 
What is the use of the S ce 
order even the cloth on the 

Balaram smiled: a little an 

The Mast r: 
(Showing a little 
is for this only. jt. 
me with so much care? Aen) 
devotees burst into lau % 
take care of my food with = 


curry picked 4 
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to-day. _ (The disciples failed to in the fact that he had chosen to send his son here 

meant.) | mean Ramlal’s aunt for education when he was away in jail. 

j. She has left for Kamarpukur on Khan Shahib replied saying that he felt deeply 

ot } ys marriage. 1 stood quite un- overwhelmed with the warmth of the reception. ` He 

ile the party going. Truly, the mind was highly pleased to visit the place, where he saw 
veast affected on this account, as if things much more than he had heard of. The great 

n connection whatsoever with me. But a Poet's ideals appealed to him as being truly necessary 


n z eas to who would here- for India’s uplift. He hoped i i 
xiety cam í dias uplift. e hoped that his communit 
A aye ou see all sorts of things do would imbibe the Poet’s noble ideas about edictos 
Ch me. Nor can | myself always be based on true spirit of religion. The feelings of 


4 AE to my food. She knew which communalism that threatened to stifle all of India’s 

id be agreeable and would prepare different aspirations were largely due to misinterpretation of 
ingly.. That is why the thought came religion. 

w take her place. 


The Master’s Jokes 


College {n the same paper writes A Disciple of 
Burm famkrishna : 


[h my dear Baburam came to Sri Ramkrishna 
S or ty ehe wasa mere boy. Sri Ramkrishna used to 
like oy kegeat fun with them. Naren (Swami Vivekananda) 
ings we Hbaburam would roll on the ground with laughter. 


x$ were dislocated. Naren and Baburam ran 
d took care of me. There was a great 
ination of the feet. Sri Ramkrishna heard of the 
i and said to Baburam, ‘Well, Baburam! It 
hi mess | am in. Who will cook my food? 
: i feed me now?” Hewas then ill of the 


sey of the house. I had, then, a ring 
. Sri seul gaudie his nose and 
#8 ting by describing a circle with 
HK m order to indicate me. He then said, 
_ thot et and nET Put her (making the sign) in a 
s, M fand Baburam, wo, Your shoulder to this room?” 
Bt. Thus au vac convulsed with side-splitting 
Pays the swelling to aig jokes with them. After 
1°90 s su 
Po upstairs with he eat Then they helped 


an Abd 5 
h is H Gaffar at Santiniketan 
ane ditional rele 


ase from jail Khan 


TSR ee eae 
Therap; Nena! straight to Santiniketan. 
WS writes in a 


if A supplementary 


of St 5 
in Weeiving une of August we had the 
Be „midst H Abdul Gaffar, the Frontier 
ang © arrived by the morning 
was rege lved at the station 
arma-Sachiva of Visva- F 
paxanakas. Before an assembly Khan Abdul Gaffar (iia 


a His visit to the Asrama was a very hort one for 
A aN well-chosen :words. He left the next morning for Patna, en route Wardha. I 
5 he A. ram it was a memorable event he did not spare himself and managed to go over all 
to have th and that it was fortunate departments at Santiniketan and Sriniketan and evinced 
Config a them all, Opportunity of meeting 
ence in ar” the President continued, 
e Visva-Bharati expressed 


pure 
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him in Urdu, an English rendering of which is given 


below. 


‘end, 
ati hee with us only for a while but even that 


i d fortune for us, This is my hope that 
ee vill st think it a mere exaggeration or an 
ON of civility when | say that your es lee 
has created a new strength and vigour in gue near 5 
Love is never taught by the word of mouth; t yas 
of a true Lover is Love’s own touch-stone. en 
we come into contact with it, the value of ynau 
sentiment there is in our own hearts gets magnifie 
ifold. p 
mane have you here with us -only for a short period 
but we will not measure the worth of the event by 
the standard of time. Those really great, whose 
hearts are for all, who belong to all the lands of the 
world, transcend also the bounds of moments ; they 
are for all time. Believe me, the memory of this 
short visit of yours to the Asrama will ever remain 
fresh in our hearts i 
Truth is the very foundation of your life, and | 
am sure that you radiate its influence all around you. 
We have realized this too that all -our own efforts 
are everyday being frustrated for lack of this devotion 
to truth. You have come to this land whose un- 
happy being is shattered into fragments, in order to 
fulfil the purpose of Providence to save her from the 
poison of fratricidal hatred with which she is drug- 
ging herself to self-destruction. | have not the 
slightest doubt that you have been able to stimulate 
the heart of our folk here with some of that great 
force of character which is- your own. Pray accept 
the grateful homage of all of us. This is our earnest 
prayer that you be long spared to help this land, sick, 
unto death, toward vigorous health and truth. 


The Menace of War To-day 


In The Ashram Review (formerly, 
Review) the Rey. G. C. Dewick writes : 


In 1918, we all thought that the Spectre of War 
was “laid,” at least for our generation. But to-day 
itghovers over us with grim and menacing insistency 
In 1918, - boys and girls coming out of the schools 
and colleges in most nations of the world were 
thanking heaven _that they at least were free from 
the danger of having to undergo the terrible ordeals 
through which their immediate predecessors had just 

. Passed. Today (at least in most of the countries 
of Europe) one cannot speak to a group of young 
Sent realizing that they anticipate that most 
. a a em will end pet lives y violent death in some 
oat ir-raid, ate e i 
menace of war seems to have grown Be the 
d at no time since the close of the 
has the apparent inevitability of 
More present to our minds than 


C. S. S. 


were possible 


J desires war; but | f 
is all too i Serie E 
ustries, notably foe that there are 


connected with the 

at are prepared to put 

e welfare of humanity 

ee influence in the direction 

wee soon as possible, 
i A 

large. There are also E hold 


ture o 
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that war is so inevitable that 
avert it; some of these, 

it is foretold in the Bible 
for the world; and others 
it is predestined by the 

of the structure of the Universe Benen 
majority of men and women emphati ut the 
accept this point of view. When se T 
the menace of war, their instinctive PAR ronted wi 
ought not to happen!” and further on is: 4 
happen !” t need not 


The Temple Entry Bill 


The Temple 


Entry Bill has r > 
through in the ecently fallen 


Legislative Assembly, The F 
Bill sought to remove legal obstacles “agains | 
the Harijans entering Hindu temples, This bs | 
regrettable event has evoked the followine ti 
editorial comments in Siri- Dharma : F 


Turkey and Persia offer us living examples of what- 
legislation, backed and promulgated by a strong 
national government, can do to transform public 
opinion overnight and to create a new point of view 
almost within the rising and setting of the sun, But it 
in India it is not so. The onus of carrying out all 4 
reform and also enforcing reform legislation has been f 
put upon the private individual, reform worker or}, lom th 
organizations. If social reform work is to be effective | f 
and fruitful, it should be strengthened by adean 
legislation. Of course, we realize the Bi 
constant propaganda and education of public on Ey 
We merely suggest that legislation and peli | 
should co-ordinate at a given place where a Bo 
would be futile withoute hes other ae Ce nist 

and CO- 3 
the closest Sympatii nd cofficial workers, an an | 


d 

between official i sym: | 
identity -of interest is essential to ensue sit al Th 
pathy and co-operation. When we Srey to ceil 1 aj 
of wider responsibilities it is very nece these Indian i mp 
our future representatives and also a dat i be | as Pr 
who will hold high office Derr S nter ENN haye 
for those men and women, Mee reformed ept of 


i resentatives O 
councils as the rep keep clo 


4 $ A e 
progressive point of view to [lin 
with the workers outside and to do a 


Ee on 
to reinforce the work that is bens E 


tions and individuals to bring he country 
happier state of affairs 1n as a less 
present we many take this o OR 
forward more than ever veS the 
attitude in the public mind 12o Harijans ! 
the right of Temple BUH, a successtul c 
failure be a stepping stone 4 nilosophy: Oc 
against this inhuman and cold P o T v 
253 e 
oa Md ha 
Í ds, OOl 
arcol® a kos 
International Control o , peview ™ Pt 
ares mer the 91M: 
ji hristian COW sm; 
The National Chri tg 
editorially : Bor | 


eradicate it, in response to 
will be interested in knowins 
attacked at its source by t 


ive and stricter applica- 
extens!conventions. relating to 
steady decline in the volume 
i coca leaves and manu- 
to say, the amounts licitly 
more closely to legitimate 
production no longer 


On the other hand, 


! st years. ther 
is he ca re has “developed and in its turn 
eed lt afine manala traffic; it is still on the increase, 

Mot the illict here raw materials are produced 

Viy in countries ws difficult. Thus clandestine factories 
iat? control ÍS up in Bulgaria (with a simultane- 
have spring Bi tion of the raw material : 

sal 0 procs d with 4,000 | 
ita ty. in 1934, as compared with 4,000 kg. 
a China where clandestine manufacture 
la been. introduced by foreigners driven 
6 Tf furope, constituting a serious danger both to 
against fy and to countries into which the drugs are 

ey, A ; 

mee PP section with this, the committee also drew 
g nnion of Governments to a new and important 
Ts te movements of a chemical substance, acid 
of what fe anhydride, which is used mainly for the 
| strong secure of heroin, the increasingly large imports of 
public habstance into Bulgaria and China would seem to 
atwa huge manufacture of heroin, which must 


between the 
authorities in 


ay paper in Indian Journal of 


r J. C. Coyajee writes : 


bear in mind thatthe true nature of 
E ompetition has been very ably 
n connecti Y economists for decades. Its 
imity’” y on with the idea of “maximum 
Marshall; debated by Pareto’ and even 
in his chapter on Maximum 

te too a great deal of analysis 
nroblems of Imperfect Competi- 
“Sing herself on the analysis of 

ISS Joan Robinson has Toxa 

t Pertect competition is only a 
occurs Hael theory” and that “it can 
f Value „S former dominant Position in 
: us the analytical economists 

a a the limitation of com- 
adding to the contents of their 

a net and deeper study of 

A ol monopoly. To demoastrate 
Ol imperfect competition is to 
Portance of ideas of pure com- 

Ain Indeed, it is through the 
Te coe ysis that we are being ied 
and ince and modest view of the 
ance POrtance of Competition— 
Seon the limitations of com- 
retical and practical sides- 


ve to 
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Competition must decrease while collaboration and 
regulation must increase in scope. Moreover, whether 
in the past or in the present there has been and is 
no case of an economic society working on the bases 
of ideally and absolutely free competition, for the 
simple reason that the requisite institutions for the 
success of such competition were and are lacking. We 
can go further and admit that as an ideal it is better 
to aim at a rational and humane ordering and organiza- 
tion of affairs than to acquiesce in the struggle for 
existence. But facts must be faced and after all has 
been said and done although the merits of collabora- 
tion are many it will never be possible to oust and 
replace competition entirely. It is well to attempt 
to control competition ; but in one shape or other it 
will always be an important factor in our whole 
scheme of economic and social life as long as there 
is a struggle for survival in society. True the scope 
of competition will be more and more restricted either 
by “formal control within the business conceived or 
by the coming in of an authoritative economic order.” 
But there can be no doubt that in some form or other 
competition will manage to survive. “The parties, 
the forms, the fashions, the intensity and. 
the ends of the struggle many change; but the norm 
of competition among persons, good industries, ideas, 
institution and culture must remain.” A great deal 
certainly depends upon the way in which competition 
is defined and upon the sense which we attach to the 
word in the controversy regarding the proper scope 
of competition. But however defined or regulated) 
there seems to be no prospect of competition being 

abolished or entirely done away with. 


Regulations for Ashrams in Cambodia 


Prof. Bijan Raj Chatterjee, wa, D. Litt. in- 
his “King Yashovarman’s Regulations for 
Ashramas in Cambodia” -in Prabuddha Bharata 


writes : 


Yashovarman (889-910 A. D.) was one of the 
greatest monarchs of Kambuja (the Sanskrit name of 
Cambodia). It was he who founded the town of 
Angkor (Sanskrit — Nagara) which became one of the 
most magnificent cities in the whole world during the 

iddle Ages. ; 7 pag te 
” Three *Sanskeit inscriptions of his reign (recently 
edited by M. Coedis) give us the regulations laid down 
by the monarch for a Vaishnava, a Shaiva and a 
Buddhist Ashrama respectively, which was constructed: 
by royal command in the immediate neigbourhood of 
of his capital (Angkor). F 

The three inscriptions have much in common. r 

This Decree (qiqa) of Sri Yashovarman is to be 


obeyed in the Ashrama by the Kuladhyaksha Garaa) 
as by his servants. i ies 
a ue Kuladhyaksha shall see to it that the 4 
flourishes and that the Ashram Jana (people) 
protected, 7 ž 
If the king comes here with his queen 
Kuladhyaksha should show him the honou 
divinity . For ..according to Vyasa — 
devoid of respect towards the king, 
of the whole world, will „see 
sacrifices and offering bear fruit Ea 
After the king the Dwija (fà 
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if t / f them, their 
Il others ; if there are sev eral of them, 
R irshod first be taken into consideration, then 
their good qualities, and finally their learning. # 
Particularly (among the other visitors to = e 
Ashrama) the brave should be honoured, who have 


proved their valour in the field of battle - for the 
p defence of right depends on them. 

The Ashrama regulations pA king Yerevan sof 
Cambodia came to a close with the following n 
stanza :- The Earth, the Waters, the Winds, the Clouds 
the Sun and the Moon—have they the slightest 
personal interest in contributing to the happiness of 
created beings ? The noble rule of life which the 
truly great follow is this : to minimize ones personal 
interests and to strive to promote the interests of 
others. 


Indian Insurance Law re Indian Provident 
Societies’ Act 


In an important paper in Commerce (September 
22, 1934) Mr. S. ©. Ray, M.A., B.L, Editor, 
Insurance World, and Manager, Aryasthan 
Insurance Co. Ltd., indicates lines in which the 
Indian Insurance Law should’ be modified. - An 
abstract of his suggestions has already been 
quoted in this section (vide The Modern Review for 
June 1934). In this connection he also lays stress 
on the need of amending the Provident Societies’ 
Act under which many mushroom societies, 
miscalled Provident Insurance Societies, are 
growing up almost daily. Mr Ray’s suggestions 
on this branch, too, deserve notice. He says: 

While discussing the question of insurance law in 
India it is not possible to leave aside the Provident 
Societies Act under which innumerable insurance 
companies have sprung up in India in recent years. 
The dividing companies, registered under its provisions 
have become a terrible menace to the progress of 


Indian insurance and unless this Act is suitably amended 
immediately, we shall have 


ee ee 


to face dark days in 
the near future The maximum risk maeka by a 
provident company must not under law exceed 


Rs. 500 on a single life. But the loss of even thi 
amount for an average Indian is a great eee emal 
so ít is necessary that these Provident Societies 
should be regulated in such a way that the insured 
people May not suffer. Their only safe-guard is 
pee l7, under which the Registrar of Joint-Stock 
_opanies can institute some enquiry in regard to 
ans of a Provident Society. 
a ey advocate the revision of the Provisions 
n Provident Societies’ Act under the 


registration onio Pany should deposit Rs. 5,000 before 
e rA Is deposit by addition of 3 
icome every year until the 


` group compositions. 
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l am glad to find that 
already made a move in his dj Odhpur 
Provident Societies to deposit Rs Ove 


Rabindranath’s Paintings 


Dry Rabindranath Tagore recent} f 
exhibition of his paintings in Bomba held ay 1 
R : mbay. Me @ 
Venkatachalam wrote a ee 


Critique — 


Rabindranath’s BE a on dr, 
weni. Pan PR 


it is given below : 


When he recently held an exhibition i 
Bombay, his pictures literally puzzled a 
the Indian public. One noticed a 
eyes of visitors, and heard all 
comments. ‘You call this art 2 
society lady, herself a widely 
writer, but of nervous 
understand these pictures, 
many well-meaning friends 
and his poetry. ‘This art is 


paintings jn 


m 


worried looks at 


in the 


ng 
an Outraged fiili 
travelled woman au 


‘We dont 
frankly we dont, obser Te 


and there one 
the pictures 
them, Paintings do 
enthusiasm or admiration for his art, they at least set 
people thinking about newer modes of artistic {10 was 
expression than one is generally used to. Han Revie 
Tagore’s works are not to be judged by the ordinary 4 
accepted academic standards, for the simple reason {te Radical 
that they are not painted after any accepted style, ff tmecessa 
school or tradition. No rules of the art are p 
to them. They are just creations of playful moods m $ 
unfettered joy, and so they share the nameet Ky 
significance of all original impulses. Laws an oa 
do not give birth to art; art creates its aron acon 
and expressions. Thus there is geliy no ah Tagores bg 
which* original creative efons Re on thei 
own intrinsic worth, their inner vital quae 
Tagore was not trained in any aca 
He never studied the art of painting ito 
nor does he consciously copy. err oy 
technique. The creative urge íin hjm 
and colours which 4 
under the spell of his genius. 
any perfection of form or idea 
or imagination create figures t prejudic 
symbols, effortlessly and saen Papler 
like the play-creations of a chil , 
and beautiful. 


1 How the 


not arouse any | te int 
ihe inter 


and unfinished 5 


Some are crude scion of line J 
fully drawn with an eye for pa their 2! 3 
and composition. Whatever may, everyone 
merits, there is no doubt thal ality if 
intensely alive with a dynamic ty, move 
sculpture. There is grace, d curve 
suppleness in every line an n 


6 A an inspired art 3 ure 5 
His art is really is single fig a 


As he 


his pictures are obvious. 


‘a $ - A ines. 
pictures are my versification in l = mu r 
are entitled to claim recognitio Tof fory 


for some rhythmic signi eang 
ultimate, and nor for any 1m 
representation of a fact. Evene signific ting 
Picture of his has this 'rhythmi so inser 
and it is this that makes his af 


himself with the regular 
m artist : studio, easels, palette, 
f an anvases, glues and the rest. He 
fan all kinds of papers, white or 
ar oth, big or small, even on bits 
or ae Á his striking pictures were 

on simple fountain-pen or piece of 
thumb and fingers. His portrait 
this style are exceedingly clever. 


bothers 


4 0 $ 

G p ected hes have a distinct atmosphere, and 
es 

‘4 then 


Part ‘ibe paints them in colours. He has a 
uy liquid colours and it is amazing 
fects he gets out of them. His 
winely original and some of 
intriguing. 

Rabindranath’s paintings have an 
truthfulness and vital quality to 
any of me modern masters. 
í í omaraswamy's pithy statement that 
a Deere not childish but childlike is about 
of Tagore f onest criticism so far offered on this new phase 
nfessed a fre's genius. 
must be |” 

t Here 

iterest in 


merits it | How the Press Act of 1910 was forged 


use an A 
least set |The interesting story of how the Press Act 
f artistic 1110 was forged has been narrated in The 


ún Review thus : 


5 
amusing fy the whole 
outraged J:zsity, sincerity, 
an anda Varked as high as 


ordinary | 
2 reason lle Radical statesman [Lord Morley] was averse to 
ed style tmecessary addition to the Statute-book, but 
plicable F2coull one man, however exalted and forceful do 
vods and Esta whole brood of Opposing reactionaries ? It 
i m a iy fr 
and Tues P22 such strong Opposition to the legitimate and 
ee tations of Nationalist India. Sir Sidney Lee, in 
A lye gins Edward VII” has told the story .of 
on their Biden Chon to the Cabinet supporting the 
Pally faith ges demand for “a drastic Press Act 
e -But Morely and the Cabinet 
Morely gave way anyhow 
to the Viceroy’s wishes—the 


Scheme cv. Warmly supported him in his 

MS payed pp S „amazed at the ugly 

e emocrat behind the scenes to bring the 

a, Act, Says aoe to support the unwanted 

en at [ik : ™ Kincaid, 1. C. S. (Retired) in his 
os RY, Umm 

idl Vener, thence to the India Office by Sir William 


ties: 
Kva Sat member of the Council of the 
Niort then tolg n°, first bound me over to strict 
bi me that he was trying to induce 
me ta Proposed Press Act in India. 
in © write something to the Press 

rS—to strengthen his hand. 
eaely very difficult. | promised to 
for ap my friend Enthoven, who knew 
Went to iS of introduction to him. 
Enthove he office of the Times. 1 sent 
Ore; ns note, and was received by 
Pecious pen Intelligence, as he then was 
Pre-Northcliffe days of the Times. 
_ | sald that he would consider 
Tae him, one after: the other 
3 (2 a Wadh’ a seditious play 


the qe Tilak and the seditious 
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were all accepted, and the first was translated into 
almost every language. by the European Press. The 
second and third articles were commented on in leading 
articles. In view of the Public interest aroused by my 
articles Valentine Chirol was sent out to India to get 
‘copy.’ This led to the publication of ‘Indian Unrest 
This again was the cause of an unsuccessful libel action 
brought by B. G, Tilak against Sir Valentine Chirol, the 
Times and Macmillian & Co. 

Sir William Lee Warner and | held our tongues, 
Lord Morely was wild to know who had written the 
articles. With the artless guile of a Radical minister 
he pretended to think that they were from the pen of 
Valentine Chirol himself, and wrote to congratulate him. 
The Director of Foreign Intelligence was equal to the 
occasion. He thanked Lord Morely very nicely for 
the congratulations and expressed himself very pleased 
that he should like the articles. Soon afterwards Lord 
Morely sanctioned the passing of the Press Act. 


A Plea for Cultural Readjustment 


Prof. J. M. Kumarappa writes on the above 
subject in The Aryan Path : 


If Modern India is barren of high aspirations and 
creative ideals, if she suffers from intellectual poverty 
and inertia, is the cause far to seek? By adopting 
foreign culture and ignoring her own, has she not 
lost touch with her real source of life and intellectual 
vigour? Indeed, by cutting ‘off this source of vitality, 
she has reduced herself to a life of cultural parasitism 
in the very country which is the home of learning 
itself. This mental deterioration is certainly most 
debasing. And therefore our greatest concern must 
necessarily be, not material want—bad as it is; not 
even political subjection—degrading as that is; 
but cultural poverty. At a time such as this when 
we are giving serious thought to the problems of 
reorganizing all our nation-building institutions, we 
can ill-afford to ignore this terrible state of our 
intellectual degeneracy. And the task of cultural 
readjustment must therefore be viewed by our leaders 
as most pressing and urgent. > : 

If our education is to be truly Indian, it must be 
so reorganized as to develop the racial traits in 
each child tiil it makes him a perfect incarnation’ of 
the spirit of the race. Hence our first aim in 
educational ‘reconstruction must be to meet the need 
of providing the children of India with a culture 
that is the product of India’s own thought and 
creation. Only a knowledge of the great thoughts 
and ideas found in Sanskrit literature will generate 
in the minds of our youth a proud and living faith 
in their Motherland, and help them incidentally to get 
tid of their inferiority complex. Further, it must be 
noted that Sanskrit learning is necessary and invaluable 


for the preservation of our national or cultural 
individuality. 

Since it is the living consciousness of the 
past ideals and achievements which diffe 


one cultural group from another, it is imperative that“ 
such historical traditions and ideals should be made 
to form the intellectual equipment Qf not only every 
student but also every uncultured member of the © 
race. If education is to realize this end, it must take 
full account of the genius and civilization of the 
people and the environment which influences them, 
just as surely as it must take account of the inborn 


qualities. Further, it must raise Sanskrit and the 
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vernaculars to their lost but legitimate place in our 

scheme of studies. Though the Indian vernaculars 
not only the source of 


are diverse, yet Sanskrit is t i 
most of ‘them but the fountainhead of the social 


‘and religious culture which inspires and sustains them. 
Because the vernacular literatures contain, though it 
be in a limited measure, the supreme ethical and 
spiritual wisdom of the saints and sages of India, 
it has been possible to spread a common culture 
among the teeming millions of India. And now in 
order to develop the vernaculars to meet the demands 
of the present age, Sanskrit must be popularized. For 
if the vernaculars are to be re-enforced, if their 
capacity to form abstract, scientific and literary terms 
is to be strengthened, the necessary element must be 
taken, as Tagore points out, from Sanskrit. Only 
when the vernaculars are thus re-enforced will they 
be in a position to respond to the need of the higher 
stages of study. 

Besides its value in strengthening the vernaculars 
to meet modern demands of expression, a study of 
Sanskrit literature is important for promoting Indian 
national unity. The great thoughts contained in them 
would, it popularized, serve as a powerful antidote 
-for our modern narrowness, exclusiveness and bigotry. 

The literary classes have been successfully divorced 
from the illiterate masses, so much so, that to-day it 
would be difficult to find anywhere on earth a class 
of people so different in outlook from their own 
masses as the typical product of this educational 
system Since the masses receive their intimate ideas 
and images, not from Burke and Shakespeare, Hume 
` and Mill, but from the Vedas and the Puranas, from 
the writings of Kabir and Kalidasa, it has, in fact, 
made the natural irrigation of culture well-nigh 
impossible. Similarly, it has divorced the husband 
from the wife in thought and outlook. In.most cases 
they live on two different social and intellectual planes. 

She has a mission to perform, a mission of peace 
and reconciliation. She has ever stood for a true and 
living harmony of toleration and discipline, ot law 
and love of restraint and freedom. | his 
international strife Indi Dreier age, of 

€ ife India must offerto the world her 
philosophy of life, of peace based on her concepti 
of the spiritual unity of all human beings elt the 
world is to take cognizance of her are faili S 
emphasis on the abiding values of the spirit the he 
pit gemonstrate the superiority of hoe Bee 

ulture. And that is possible only whi h 
of her people learn to live icra Mea masses 
` ideals of her sages and ater e step andenoble 


Fel pe terefore, to make the best in our culture 
gee to e peoples of the West, it is essential 
anskrit learning and make it widespread in 

Our schools and colleges must really 

indigenous culture. 


worse, for want of 
alture ear Own students are 
the London School of 


Indian Literature 
the very subjects for heh 
earch centre in the 


world. ; 


In whatever way we Indi 


a anize educati F 
be so as to revive our culture, and eae ae must 
n life 
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seem as sublime as any the 
must make it possible for Ing 
among the nations, not $ 
production, but as a teacher eon 
true and radiant civilization, 


World h 
ia 


The Rights of Chi 
h 
Many progressive co nde 


x untri 4 
children should enjoy es have 


Some inher coed thay ie s 


Indian Bureau of tl l 

ndia Bures - the Leagu ats. T r fi 
given wide publicity to Te o Nations X i 
Geneva regarding the rights of À claration of 

of this declaration is here children, 


Educational Review : quoted from pi 
(1) The Child must be gi AM 
ae given th 

for its normal developn 
spiritually. pier eeu 
(2) The Child that 
child that is sick must 
backward must be J 
be reclaimed ; ol low wa 
sheltered. and succoured: Ay hat elect 
(3) The Child must be the first to receive rejet, althou 
in times of distress. wee ee was 
(4) The Child must be put ina position to emiel the sul 


© Means requisl 
materially a 


let 
i the fu 
isfy solutio 


of exploitation. 

(S) The Child must be brought up in the conscious 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the servic 
of its fellow-men. 


ion a 
nme, 
that | 
full insi 
ainin; 


Poverty in India l 
Miss G. Ponnaiya, M.A., writes in The Myst) smal] 
= Liberal 


like cheap scraps, is an unwelcomti Pre 
field. Millions are employe 
ption that cheap: 


Cheap labour, 
intruder in the economic 
in India on this basis on the assum 


ness denotes profit. Were this true India woul 
been a land flowing with milk an 
Dorado of earthly existence. But 


reverse is true. Cheap labour leads to the € 


of inefficient units of labour, the unskilled A ich 


energy and money. But the 
The wages 


believes in 
physical strength is 
as it releases brain power 10 $ 
do. Hard toil for sixty hours @ me supporti 
burdened with the, responsi ility To y 
family, leaves very little room en 
brain power. Far-sighted business i : 
ances for leisure. The leisure ane, 
suitably graded according 


contributed not a little to °C"; hich Y 
consume ee 


are assured, tes ani 
the nation. The consumption | a chain 
the demand, which. is satisfied omic : 

enriching and ennobling. the ec ae 
In other words, the brain Pa the same 


without the country, in Mue ages Cun 
does. The policy of grading S : pove her ; 
leisure automatically drives aa t acl 


keeps an eye on the 

money reward and the or 
discourages the lazy an e jum 
wheel of progress. De ed: a 
and efficient work is thus assul i 


e Joseph Chamberlain campaign 


a thay, VER el 1e subsequent to the Boer 
ton The, for there have been various campaigns 
ation 4 j t by the Conservative Party to promote 
en. Pi? Jt was a cardinal principle of 
from Th ative policy that protection of the home 
U yould lead to higher wages and higher 
pe ih 1906, the Conservative Party made 

< “tretion a test question. They then avowed 
e fed, the bithe full application of Protection was the 
ld hatid olution to the problem of unemployment 


child mutisi ow wages. The defeat which they met with 
if must ent election weakened the campaign consider- 
wave rl i, although latently the bulk of Conservative 

rain was protectionist, It was not until 1924 


n to eanj:i the subsequent elections that the Tory Party 
every forajiame a little more courageous in advocating 
tetin as the main plank in their political 


thesomefmmme. We have seen the passage into law 
the servic tal 


{itl that the Conservatives had hoped for in 
l instalment of protection—as a result of 
Frellng power by the trick election of 1931. 
| The success of the Protectionist advocates has 
small measure been due to the weakness of 
aN a Party in defending whatever measure 
Led’ Trade this country enjoyed. With many 
ae Trade „Was not an economic 

en Be policy which seemed to be 
lal advocat ourishing import trade, The 
ied Tre The with very few exceptions, 
e Trade in a narrow and limited 


1. The 
N T eee correlated Free Trade with free 


Li 


dedeo IS to say, the right to freely 
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QUOTAS AND TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


natural complement, came the subsidy system. 
For if you restrict certain commodities from 
foreign countries which are essential to consumers 
in your own country, you must take measures to 
encourage the production of these commodities 
within your own boundaries, Thus subsidies were 
inevitable. 


Bret Sucar SUBSIDY 


The subsidy on English beet sugar is the 
outstanding example of the beginning of this 
ruinous policy. Ironically enough, the proposal 
to grant the subsidy was first made by the Labour 
Government in 1924. Mr. Philip Snowden, out- 
lining the Goyernment’s plans for relieving 
unemployment, said in the House of Commons 
on 30th July 1930: “The Government have 
accepted the principle of Exchequer assistance for 
the Sugar Beet industry. An excise duty of 9/9d 
would be put upon beet sugar manufactured in 
this country and we propose that they should get 
a subsidy of 19/6d per cwt. We suggest that the 
rate of 19/6d should be subject to a falling scale. 
It might be rediiced to 13/- in four years and 
again reduced to 6/6d after a further three year: 
and at the end of ten years might be removed 
altogether.” : 

A General Election interyened in 1924 The 
Conservative Party, however, adopted the Labour 
proposals and gave the subsidy at exactly the 
same rates and for the same period as Mr. Snowden 
had outlined. The history behind this proposal 
has never been made public Mr. Runciman, 
criticizing the scheme in the House of Commons, 
divulged the names of Dutch engineers who were 
responsible for imposing the whole scheme upon 
the British Government. a 

The direct cost of the subsidy, and the prefer- 
ential rebate of duty on beet sugar which was 
allowed under the scheme, have cost the taxpayers 
of this country £40,000,000. This sum is, of course, 
far in excess of the value of the sugar product. 

The price of imported raw sugar has fallen to — 
about 5/- per cwt, not including the duty. But 
even in the last stage of the subsidy, when 
was at its lowest rate, the subsidy amounted — 
an average of 7/3d per cwt and the effective « 
preference was 3/6d—making a total of 1 / 
twice the value of raw sugar. š 

Be it remembered that ostensibly „was 
scheme to help British agriculture and incr 
employment. From this point of view the 
has been entirely useless. The ¢ 
has not been in addition to bu 
crops. The principal crops 
the roots: mangolds, swe 
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have a greater yield per acre and give mog 
regular-employment than beet. Furthermore, the 
rate of agricultural wages m Norfolk, where about 
one-quarter of the entire beet crop is grown, 1S 
one of the lowest in the country. : 

As for employment in the factories, the 
Minister of Agriculture stated in the House of 
Commons, on 12th May 1932: “The average 
number of persons employed in beet sugar factories 
each year since the beginning of the subsidy 
period is about 7,130 of whom 5,360 have been 
employed during the manufacturing seasons and 
the remainder whole-time.” The manutacturing 
season lasts only three months—and less than 
1800 persons are employed outside of that period. 


A SCANDAL 


It would have been far cheaper for the British 
| taxpayer, and more beneficial to world trade in 
general, if the Government had bought all the 
sugar from abroad and given’ it away and paid 
those engaged in the Beet Sugar industry full 
wages for doing nothing. The case has been put 
| cogently by Sir Herbert Samuel speaking in the 
| House of Commons on 19th March 1934, when 
| he said: “The Government might pay all the 
workers who are now employed on farms in 
production of sugar beet £2 per week to stand 
idle. They might give all the workers employed 
in the factories £3 a week to stand idle. They 
might give all the farmers who grow the beet £3 
am acre to grow something else. They might pay 
all the beet sugar companies their full dividends 
not according to last year but according to one 
of their good years, to keep their factories in- 
operative. And then the Government might have 
enough money to buy an equivalent amount of 
sugar and distribute it to the populace for nothing 
—free—but charging only the amount of the 
customs duty. I am sure that every Member of 
the House will think that this is incredible, but I 
will, give the exact figures, i 
answer was given in this 
effect that the number of Pee ea oe 
in field work on the farms for growing this cro 
S 692,000 on the average during the period ef 
the sugar subsidy. I sugcest al eee 
se ggest all these men should 
a n given £2 a week to do hing 
re ld amount to £1,384,000.. The te a 
£ i 204,000. e factories 
o workers who should haye £3 a week. 
They employ 
T per week this 
suggest that every 
in order to 


suggest 
d to the companies at 


: A er cent if 
would not work their factorie 
r 8. 
amounts Boe) ieee aL of all 
- 279,000 and that would all these 
saving of £3,000,000 upon the leave a 


_ of about £40,000,000 ! 


present State’ 
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expenditure—which would be 
whole crop of sugar, worth ey 
bute it to the population free 
customs duty. Over and abos 
have the advantage of £300 000 lat We 
our Shipping industry, which tl Da 
and would be very glad to ha RA 
And to that damning ae 


: indict 
was, or can be, given. Hay 


no a ale 
no ANST: Hyi Fi 


THE CONTINUED Rap 
MAKE THE CONSUMERS Pay 


The Beet Sugar subsidy came to ul k 
1934. Everyone knew that this was ae a n s Une It 
that could not be run economically ne stey ai 


Nor could jf jy gound 
ast subsidies 
wrung fortunes balk 
remain passive fema of t 
came to an end, All fely. I 


be maintained without the aid of y 
The interested parties who had 
out of the State were not likely to 
when their term of subsidy 
this year ‘there has been a vigorous campaign ky small. 
promoted by the vested interests to force the 
hand of the Government to grant them monopoly | Tron ş 
powers in the field of production and distribution fir who 
of sugar—so that they may be enabled to restrict Brinda 
the production of sugar with a view to increasing [it is b 
its price and thus throw a burden upon the faslyes i 
consumers equivalent to that which heretofore 
they have been exacting from the Exchequer. 
There has been set up what is called the 
Green Commission, whose duty it is to find ways f 
and means of establishing the industry without 
a continuance of the subsidy. There have been 
other two Commissions set up to take evidenc 5 Uuntry, 


z $ . ke evide i 
from interested parties—?. e. producers and dis flor Re 
terms of referen qiy 


restricted that aii, 
of enquiry 30 a @ 
bring into relief the claims of sugar cons 


is ruled out. re o 
Before each of the Commissions me, K 
tiye Society has endeavoured to expor me 
sugar ramp really means to the, core f 
in each case the presiding Chairmé 
his terms of reference been obliges te 
certain lines of enquiry. This Ped ai 
a furtive attempt on the part © | oer 
to root themselyes in a privilege 
be too widely known—and © 5 
public action. ; 
: In tropical countries the prod u 
of pure cane sugar 1S Bij COn 
beet sugar process produce 
acre. The world sugar may 
is glutted and in the Uni 3 
the Continent, conferences 2 
devise schemes to restric © 
in England are boosting: pro 


‘tr Bald 


positio a 
for Imi 


£16,000,000 of tbis 
companies controlle y 
£9,000,000 has gone to Colg 
Tate & Lyle. And about Din 
the following companies - 


The Second Lincolnshire Sugar 
Dido r e British Sugar Manufacturing 
Da interesting to notice that 
share capital of the 
Company Ltd. is beld by 
famous as public work 


W y Park the West Midland Sugar 
M Oe) j. operates £180,000. Its Chairman 
gay ae Anglo-Scottish Beet Company 
|. Lal er aes, Other Directors of this firm 
qk ee Stonehaven and Lord Invernairn. 
de rast detail before we leave this sweet 
ndustry Ee It would be difficult to 5 compe wore 
ould ound landlords have ee n in Bee 
bside Gas on their agricultural lanc where beet 
ortines for bas been grown and upon which the 
passive fama of the taxpayer’s money has fallen so 
d. All fly. In Norfolk alone the annual rental 
mpaisn ka small holdings where beet is grown amounts 
roe the 0,500. : 

onopaly | From what has been said above we, the 
ribution ho can determine future. government and 
restrict iy, understand why at the moment a gigantic 
‘easing fer is being made by these gangsters to dig 
ae les into privileged positions. 

re 
ler, 


end jn 


Glasgow on 
ne referring to wheat, said: 
leve the quota is the best weapon for 
“We are busy now 
artment Unionist 
with it.” 
startled seems to have been 
oy et at the operation of the quota. 
; a at that year he said: “All the 
oopen fA an appl ogether will show the House 
hat that whole m m mg amount of grit there is in 
Bil wni ay ae of the circulation of goods, 
s unde | hrie StIE is removed, and the machinery. 
hey p> little Progress can be made:: 

i inn Testriction is the question of 
ay ‘Sa very Dangerous Weapon.” 
in thie per cent of our wheat 
other ¢ country. Our land is more 
er forms of agricultural produce 
But in order to encourage 

aS we encouraged beet 
devices were resorted to. 
7 neyer been put into 
ama te ab Act passed by the 
ait Provided for a guaranteed 

a : „With the subsidy raised 
our milled and paid eventually 


$ aater) $ 
Wan tity 2 the millers free to use 
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loaf. Landowners are intimating to farmers that 
they will expect regular rent payments in respect 
of their wheat lands, because of the guaranteed 
price established under the subsidy. 


QUOTAS BY AGREEMENT 
Agreements made with the various Dominions 
at Ottawa in August 1932 provided not only for 
numerous additional and increased tariffs, but 
also for the quantitative regulation of imports— 
notably Meat. 
Australia and other Dominions undertook 
not to increase their exports of meat to the 
United Kingdom above the quantity sent in the 
year 1932 and the United Kingdom undertook 
to reduce the imports of foreign meat in 
accordance with a programme agreed to by the 
Dominions, This programme laid down a series 
of percentage reductions of foreign imports of 
meat for each quarter until the quarter ending 
June 7934. 
The Ottawa Conference was aptly described 
as a thieves’ kitchen, a place at which Dominion 
exporters would meet the affable J. H. Thomas 
and the simple Mr. Baldwin—and induce them 
to agree to certain marketing proposals which 
would divide the British markets between the- 
Dominion interests to the utter exclusion of all 
foreign importers into Great Britain. 
The economic reactions to the Ottawa agree- 
ments are creating a hornets nest for the 
so-called statesmen who acquiesced in them. aa 
Take but one example. Norway is required 
to take 70 per cent of her coal imports from us. 
It follows that she musi restrict and limit her 
imports of coal from other ` countries. Thus the 
immense commercial influence of the United 
Kingdom was used to compel these smaller 
countries to extend the quota system and - so 
further shackle and reduce the free movement of 
trade in Europe. But with the best will in the world 
the Scandinavian countries cannot suffer to 
their imports to England restricted b 
Ottawa Agreements and at the same time dhere 
to any quota arrangements imposed upon them 
by Britain. How to accommodate our own 
foreign countries and. at the 
same time givea privileged market position in 
this country to the Dominions is the problem 
for the architects of the Ottawa agreements. 


Tue Bacon SCHEME 


The Same story could be told with reg 
the Pigs and Bacon Scheme. Mr. A. S 
Chairman of Warren Sons & Company, g 
following in a letter to the Times. 
the prices as stated in the Official _ 
Produce Notes of the Empire | 
‘Tt is,” he said, “interestihg to 
time last year, before any Goy 
was in operation, the price o 
was 10/1 a score and t 
Danish bacon was 62/- p 
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P Jovernment quota scheme, the price 
Sp EE on pigs is 10/4 a score, but tne 
price of Danish bacon has been pore up 
76/- a cwt. This difference in price 1s OF, om ee 
being paid by the public and all goes Ee £ 
foreign producer’s pocket. It will be geen F aa 
has made no difference to the price of Eng : 
pigs—so that it is an unnecessary waste 0 
public money.” (The Times, 7th August 1933). 


Tur MILK SCHEME 


The scheme is eyen more complicated and 


extensive than the bacon scheme. Before a poll 
of the registered producers of milk had been 
taken, the Milk Marketing Board set up by the 
Government invited applications, on the 31st 
July 1933, for the following posts under the 
scheme :— 

DESCRIPTION SALARY 
Manager £5,000— £7,000 
ee tant €2,500—£3,000 
Registrar and Statistician £1,000—E1,250 
Secretary £2,000 — £2,050 


Marketing Officer £2,000—£3,000 


Mr. S. G. Foster has been appointed Manager 
at a salary of £5,000 a year. 

Mr Eliot’s delight at the manner in which the 
scheme was rushed throuh Parliament induced 
him to become almost poetic. For he said in the 
House of Commons on the 28th July 1930: “No 
one comes to me and says ‘Hail Eliot’ and I 
have no crosses to wear.” This is Walter’s 
little jest, but he added in complete seriousness : 
“The danger here is that for want of ballyhoo 
and some crosses the thing may not go through.” 
In other words, he regretted that he could not 
carry iat through on bis ON fiat. There was still 
a certain amount of free i 
a Bie sndushy | voting by the people 
_ The voting took place and the farmers fell for 
ee nee ae of it was that the nation 

niy became threat a ` 
E production ened by a huge surplus 
as if what we lacked 
ake up for in milk. 


in ae we were going to 
) e cow in this process 
eee The as all important. 
ah or worry was caused the burea 

tol to dispose of the flood. pe 

x nes Ee emp ecrarers and 
A arge gulps of thi 

ordina 3 ma 
ae consumers being charged 


Despite the attem 
= a number of milk 


others were 
4d a gallon— 
twice that 


And it seemed at one time ' 
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people were sub 
boot-leggers.” 
ape. nett pool price: 
1933, after the cost of tra ee fy 
averaged 1/0!/4 per oa Soa had b 
milk was 16d per gallon in ; 
South-Eastern where 


jected to the new name i 
té of 4 


of milk ; a 
m 
en deq 


milk 
nD 
: i| 


exc 
. Thep 
cheese and 
milk 
6d per gallon; for chocolate 
Approximately 18 per cent of thoes 
under contract was used for manufactore. 

Severe criticism of the scheme was i 
the Exeter Branch of the Nacional pie at dh 
Union in December 1933, Mr Odgers Chaos : 
of the Exeter and District Dairy ‘Farmers Aga y? 
ciation, declared that the Milk Scheme e 
nothing less than chaos and he said: “We wat ; 
told that it was a producers’ scheme, We wel 
told that the whole object of the scheme was fo 
the producer to receive a bigger share of the Ú rh 
amount of money paid by the public. ... The t vi 
public pay more money but now we get less.” 

The West Riding National Farmers Union 
Branch on the 12th January 1934 unanimously 
adopted a  strongly-worded resolution on this 
scheme. “So far the scheme in the Yorkshire f; 
areas has been more than a failure. It has been i ist he. 
a disaster.” , fixing bet 

Atthe moment there are under contemplator h 
similar schemes which will affect Eggs awii 
Poultry and Fish. i 
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te n g, ©. Mirrer’s RECOVERY PLAN 

ter gy, E” ic rehabilitation of Bengal largely 


I] i s 

Powder 4 fhe €00! improvement of the Jute trade. 
Ballon, Jal wgon the. agestion that is likely to help 
lk sol j Hene i this important crop is, therefore, 
pore e] we have one in the recently 
a excerpts from Recovery Plan for 
a by Mr. S C. Mitter, Deputy 
jl 


nade at 
“armer 


airman k : : 

x Hs, w of Industries, Bengal. This advance 
e was Wain is perhaps intended to be a feeler of 
Ve wer i opinion, This is the only constructive 


Ve were fhefore us and deserves best consideration, 
aly as it has been carefully prepared by 
stocan claim a pretty long official acquaint- 
wiih the intricacies of this particular 


mand has deep sympathy for the poor 


eproblem|for Jute”, Mr. Mitter says, “is two- 
s (1) improving the production side avd 
ing the marketing organization.” For 
is he suggests (a) ‘lowering the cost and 
T Jute’ and (b) ‘regulation of the 
gs mdi, atng to the world demand’. ‘The price 
g fe volds market and hence the cost of 
n must be kept low? So Mr. Mitter 
ncreasing the yield per acre’ but he 


' ot li ; ` 
reste kaf nie ieee in the total out-furn. 
wing fy imon tha ' 
ollowing fis ufeient at only such an area as may 


ai m Seay to meet the present 
a aa De reserved for jute, releasing 
sthe total er oe But the question is : 
ie d demand ? Mr. Mitter puts 
uMi ales per annum (50 lacs by 
“J lacs by foreign consumers).” 
tect would not accept Mr. Mitter’s 
ald fs ption which Coes not include the domestic 
o Jes 7 atthe modest figure is estimated 
iin n Sac bales. It is a known 
entere +. OF rather European mills 
tte with ante a pact -to restrict their 
è crop ig aY to having higher price. 
ut-let fon aed the privilege of easy 
ady m the land of its production, 
But p QY in other lands for suitable 
lr a y question need not be 
z Mitter do not want the 
D Says that “the norm 
should be at this figure” but 
= that Indian (!) mills have 
oUt thereby depress prices by 
viet that e for a considerable time”, 
cop ¢ will be better if in the 
total apart be, reduced by 30 lacs 
oo 3 ĉa under jute is estimated 
“sting Bees and Mr. Mitter would 
creage by 5 lacs in Bengal 


J~ tema; 
Test 
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and 7 in Assam and Bihar and Orissa. But he is- 
anxious that rayats may not suffer and suggests that 
“districts are to be selected, keeping in view the 
quality of jute grown there and possibility of 
substitute crops to be grown and acreage to be 
withdrawn therefrom is to be fixed. The rayats 
in these regions are to be told that if they do 
not sow jute, they will be given Rs. 15 per acre 
and also facilities will be giyen to them to grow 
substitute crops. The acreage in other districts 
should not be allowed to increase’ Rs. 15 per 
acre means less than two pies per lb; [Mr. Mitter 
puts 37 bales (1 bale=400 lb.) per acre in the 
Dacca and Chiitagong Divisions]. However small 
the subsidy may appear, it and tbe prospective 
price of substitute crop may appeal to the peasant 
who has hitherto turned a deaf ear tə the counsel of 
the Congress as well as of the Government. Now, 
where is the fund for subsidy? Mr. Mitter does 
not ask the Bengal and Central Governments to 
pay a single cowrie from the jute export duty that 
they enjoy—it was Rs. 3,46,66,892 in 1933-34. He 
proposes two new taxes—Consumption tax and an 
additional Export tax—and suggests the modest sum 
of Re. 1 per bale. This is not robbing Paul to 
pay Peter-—it is robbing Peter to pay himself Mr, 
Mitter is no believer in the incidence of taxation 
and ignores the effect these new taxes may have 
on the price of jute. He is confident that 
his “restriction scheme will raise the price of 
jute to about. Rs. 5/8 or Rs. 6 in Calcutta”. 
Accepting that Mr. Mitter’s hope is realized 
a cultivator may very well ask: Is Rs. 5/8 in 
Calcutta quite remunerative? If the price in 
Calcutta is Rs. 5-8 what harvest price may he 
expect in a distant village ? ‘The harvest price 
is, as shown in the Minority Report of the 
Jute Enquiry Committee, always less than 
Calcutta price by Rs. 50 per ton or nearly Rs. 2/- 
per maund. Rs. 5-8 minus Rs. 2 stands at 
Rs. 3-8 only. Thus we see that even at Mr. 
Mitter’s own calculation, his Restriction scheme 
offers little relief to the jute growers. j i 
Now, to improve the marketing side Mr 
Mitter finds four problems to tackle, wy, 
(a) marketing of jute in Mofussil, (b) marketing 
in Calcutta, (c) marketing in foreign countries 
and (d) making new uses of jute. As for the 
first problem the remedies suggested are (i) 
fixing of standards and introduction of uniform 
weights throughout the province, (ii) estab ment = 
of self-supporting regulated market, (iii) | 


ment of licensed ware-houses and arrangement = 
for credit facilities, and (iv) establishment of Co- 
operative Sale Societies. In the absence of v 
detail programme no discussion on, these nt 

is possible, As for marketing in Calcutta a 
distinction is made between loose jute and pucoa 
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pales. In the former case Mr. Mitter sugges 
, r i eight rates, specially e 
the reduction of freig a a ae 


eer c . gal 

ae eae Soe sade transport and 
jnsurance facilities to country ee Mart 
providing storing facilities in the oscipore 7 e 
The high freight is a standing puevancs Dut 
will reduction of freight to the advantage s ee 
growers be possible before railways anc pee 
ways are nationalized ? In case of pucca iba a 
he demands the overhauling of the existing 
futures market. He suggests the eani imat 
of “futures market with loose jute as basis”. e 
also suggests the substitution of Home uaran es, 
system by “certifying the quality from this side , 
and would charge a certificate tax of 3 pies per 
bale. For marketing in foreign. countries he 
adyocates the appointment of “special Representa- 
tives in the principal foreign countries for pro- 
aganda for more extensive use of jute and for 
eeping India informed about the improvement 

| in the techniques and new uses for the fibres. 

But Mr. Mitter in his scheme has made provision 

for only two—one in Hamburg or Antwarp and 

the other at Genoa—both in Europe. This 
aspect of the plan should get more attention 
from the sponsor of the scheme. A world market 
for jute must be aimed at, for external consump- 
tion would help the price and the influx of 
foreign money through that channel would 
go a long way in helping the recovery. The 
propaganda must be wide and. intense and 
calculated to preserve our monopoly in the world. 
f No room must be left for any substitute of jute 
to crop up anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Mitter is willing to leave the problem 
of finding new uses of jute to his Department of 
Industries. Success here, we are sure, will 
help and expedite the recovery of jute more 
than anything else. 


Mr. Mitter proposes 


the formation Ae 
Statutory Jute Board which shall be aeons 
Ministry of Agriculture and Industries, but must 
be entirely independent of other departments, with 
the ministry.” He puts the cost of the Board 
t- x x year as follows: 
Chairman ‘Bengal: at Rs, 2,000 per month 24. 000 
each at ; 


oe! Members | 
= 1 Assam member 5 7 
= U e 500, 72,000 
1 Secretary 750 
Total salary of all appži 3 a 
1 Sal ppomtment: ; 4 
Office Staff and miscellaneous : A 
Total 2,40,720 
But where to fmd th Ee 
oe 3 e money to 
e eg hn ine? Mr Mitter’s 7 S 
ales a ; would bring in, for 90 lac 


57 lac aeres amounts to only Rs. 85 
reis a big surplus of Ree OO Ue. bas 
R 62,500—the Certificate oy Me Si ae 
1 2 the first surplus is Rs. 5,12.500 P T 
oard will cost Rs. 2,40,720 only—less O half 
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Mr. Mitter minimizes t 
Rs, 36,000 by asking yet 
Assam Governments to pay tl 
members. Mr. Mitter hasa soft R 
the Government of Bengal—ho 
to pay for the three Bengal 
the Chairman, who, Mr, Mitter > 
a Bengal member). We do i Tan 
neighbouring governments will now how thes imiti 
preferential treatment, when their ; the?! and 
subject to the same Certificate ; i: 
Export taxes to create i 
Even after meeting 
shall be a second surplus of Rs 
even Rs. 3.07,780. Mr. Mitter proposes. 
thisa mount to organize Co-operative Sale 
Sale Societies we haye had—and may « 
with what results ? ve 
Mr Mitter expects that “if nothin 
happens in the mean time and there be m 
pmen ; of aggre 
economic nationalism, after a couple of yeas) 
increase of the acreage may be possible” ml] Ax 
then no subsidy need be paid. Co-operative Sale} recent 
Societies, ‘if run on proper lines’, will require n i 
further assistance. The Board will continue to fune: 


the cost of the Board 
ar 


duced rate ; even anna one per bale amounts tf papers 
Rs. 5,60,000. This will allow the Bomi, iout 
after meeting its cost, “a large surplus to expui, 
its activities.” Er. 
Mr. Mitter’s enthusiastic optimism 1 wee sendy 
reflected in his admirably drawn-up rer rok Uuity 

plan. An acceptance of his scheme ye ` 
doubt, confer benefit upon the jule + bel 
but there must be some modifications to! A 
the scheme can be profitably applied. 
BHUPENDRA LAL 


Insurance 
S 33 
ÅMERICAN INSURANCE IN a 
jn ins 
America leads the m : 
there is no reason i oani 
tain the lead. This 18 8% Miere as 
adequate insurance is regarded eine ; 
obligation, and more than af the indi 
consciousness on the part ene 
contributes to the develop” 
So far as America is concernit markable 
to be impressed with we jts own 
in which life insurance ie Ging tute 
years of depression. AC Terence , 
of the National dus Cou tlle 
depression cost the peopre milli 
in M1931, 1932 and 1933, $108,000 obliga cls 
insurance companies met of their Coral 
preserved the integrity 


i rom 
practically no assistance i s 
assets of the companio? | 520,900 
milljon in 1929 increase pans aD 


1933. In addition to the 108 


4 


the companies paid 


stress : 
‘es riod of 00 million to policyholders 
oand fy jPa ayre tured claims, surrendered policies, 
sa ai [fy md Ma holders and annuitants. The 
o policy aggregated $3,321 million in 
yolume Assurance written, revived 
o NO to $14,729 million. 


itn Companies at the end of 1933 had 


viene aq assets Of $1,716 million with 
iate the n assigned funds of $127 million. 
shall hb volume was $279 million while 
ion ana fF soregated $371 million. Total 
See eee el to $303 millions, while 
ements amounted to $303 m S, 
i ther erence written amounted to more than 
(80 i 
} million. ; ; : we 2 
S Tee figures show what an important part 


» has come to play in the modern scheme 
nd its development even in the years 


Ayyutry BUSINESS IncREASES 
Threent years the demand for annuities has 
willy been on the increase, particularly in 
“yi Britain, This is, perhaps, because of the 
‘Very Mitt people who so long invested in govern- 
une MR papers or stock exchange securities are 
8 Iia about ridding their investments of the 
wd fluctuations by purchasing annuities 
= which will guarantee good returns and 
p additions to their income, In 1932 
ae business transacted in the United 
5 mounted to nearly £16 millions 
Fannt ony While fifty years previously 
Gall ae less than £600,000. During the 
i i cee consideration money paid by 
ising of the United Kingdom for the 
: annuities amounted to £16,747,079, 
" the British offices, 54 in 
millions; the balance 
the three Canadian, two 
one South African companies and 
al and National Debt offices. 
i Progres to note in this connection 
fi Stitain, of the Annuity business in 
se Ts £3 qgo a913, the total consideration 
A; Wee, in 1923, it was as low as 
fp! Out in 1933 CECH was as a 
W180 3, Only ten years later, it 


16 ž y 
4 te brsinese Ve of the Government's 


tn, | 
N SOUTH AFRICA 


excelle Orange Free State, South 
0 veden n ite E 
BS against Organization for insu 


loss d hrouch 
eme S Or damage throug 
l Per a S started by a progressive 
idea oe? himself a farmer, who 


Y S0 thar ponizing the local farmers 

Orts „© Pooling of their joint 
thei, (™eht help to compensate 
‘tops through hails, Each 
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member of the Society should pay a premium of 
3 per cent of the value of the crops insured. If a 


member’s crops are damaged by hail, two 
other members of the Society are chosen as 
assessors who visit the farm and estimate 
the extent of the damage. The crop the 
farmer eventually reaped was taken into 
account and the total benefits payable 


assessed. The Scheme proved so popular that 
the Society, which had at the end of the first year 
only 316 members, now enjoys the membership 
of 3000 farmers, and has paid away £32,000 as 
compensation. The Society has now extended 
the scope of its operation over a wider field and 
the success it has attained is a glowing example 
of what co-operotion could achieve. 


Tyequitry or Income TAXES 


The inequity of the method of assessing’ 
income tax on Life offices has once again come 
for hot discussion in view of the proposed 
amendment. to the existing insurance legislation.. 
In a recent pronouncement Sir Purshottamdas $ 
Thakurdas asserted that “the levying of Income 
Tax on the total profits of a life insurance 
company is inequitable and involves a greater 
burden on life assurance companies in India than 
the basis of assessment of life insurance companies 
in Great Britain and elsewhere” Unfair and 
unreasonable as the present method is, still more 
inequitable is the fact that life assurance companies 
are called upon to bear super-tax, “which, in 
principle, should be a tax on the income of the 
individual only as has been recognized in Great 
Britain, but which principle is not, for reasons 
not so far clear, recognized by the taxing author- 
ities in this country.” It is a simple fact that a 
portion of the profits of the life offices which 
is distributed as bonus to policyholders, 
represents simply a return to the participating” 
policyholders on the increased premiums they — ; 
bave paid in order to haye the privilege oF rae 
sharing in the profits of the Company. The- sp 
assessment, therefore, on the total profits or A 
actuarial surplus, is obviously unfair. In Great 
Britain, total Interest Income less Expenses. 
forms the basis of assessment, and in computation 
of the profits such portion of the profits as- 
belong to, or are allocated to, or reserved for 
or expended on behalf of, policyholders and — 
annuitants should be excluded. This is quite 
fair and understandable basis, and we join wi 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas when he se 
impress upon the Government “the imperat 
necessity of their removing, within the least possib 
time, the burden on Indian Tnsurance companies. 
of Income and Super tax assessed on. the 
present basis, an amendment of hich would | 
encourage, instead of handicapping, th rT 
progress of India towards larger 1 
in life insurance policies.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN ART 


. : “= 4 F ate “Generally akine. ` à 
Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad | Ca oh meni mAT, VEA E ia 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Section 0 8Y as tae virtues reside jp i wit 


the Indian ‘Museum, delivered a lecture on the arte appearence One thy KW 
Principles of Indian Art in the Indian Sculptures sions of the Makapu prettiness, like the A 
Room at the British Museum, London, on Friday, This astrological eea e iy 
‘the 24th August, at 3 r. M. Among those prevented Indian artists from ean beautify 
present were, Dr. L. D. Barnet and John Allan, ration from nature, and tended to fresh inspi 

and Messrs. Wilkinson and Basil Gray of the figure sculptures conventional. render thei pepe 
British Museum, Mr. Campbell, Keeper of the pte LAP 


Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum, 


: : EXPRESSION Or Mrpi 3 
and Mr. Richter, Honorary Secretary of the TEDITATION 


India Society. In course of his lecture Mr. _ The other principle followed b 
Chanda said : irna pero kortana that ae face, 
det à uua ZF Te, saints, the Buddhas and the 
He used the term Indian art in a restricted Northen. odane ie 


sense, to denote figure art, and, particularly, images 
of the Buddhas and the Jinas, and of gods and 
goddesses both Brahmanie and Buddhistic. 

The history of Indian art, as distinguished 
from its pre-history in the Indus Valley, began 


and Mahayana Buddhist gods and goddesses, shonli 
express absorption in dispassionate meditation, I 
the images of the Buddhas and the Jinas, the 
expression of meditation indicated the posses 
of supreme knowledge and in the Brahmanie got 


4 a ry o g 7 É . ahs 
from the third century B. C. Though many of the and goddesses, it marked the divine essee educatio 
reliefs carved on ihe Buddist monuments of the Rt . act itatoa Provi 

p pha a i omni-science. But the expression of meditation} tovin 
Sunga period dating from the second and the Ady aac Gb hormoni 

z Sag PR ae z and concentration in the face did not hormonii myo] 
first genbutics B. C., were concerned with the with even the mildest of actions, such as the) 
‘ rants is A 5 ae | 6 of | , such as they 

narration of events that happened in the life of Buddha preaching to his disciples or taming a will)! Cou 


‘Gautama Buddha, the figure of the Buddha elephant, to say nothing of the activities of thed the Go: 


was conspicuous by its absence. en 4 importattly 

The carving of the figures of the Buddhas and Sis ue goddess amna ee bene. Mhvinees 
of the Jinas began at Mathura about the beginning of e na Cyan fad below 
-of the Christian era. z CH UNG SMN 


Brauty Or HUMAN FORM 


i istor i IDECORABIVE RELIEF 
The continuous history of the TOKN 


at in India, starting from about the besinnine hird guiding principle of Indian figu if 
of the Christian era, ran an uninterrupted ee eae wis the eae to, the, tradition a hd 
for nearly 1,300 years in Northern India. Thoush decorative relief. Almost all Indian inaa E] 
ine oa merits of the works produced in cult images intended for installation Ee HS in a 
ifferent epochs in different areas during this long Tine: in teliet Ancient Indian temples ded mi P 
P ipa consid erably) m giel principles inside, and images in relief ae rpt a 2 
princi : along. The first of thes to decorate their outer walis. } 6 
Fy Pane ge bound up with the Hindu conception in carving such images Coua si E a 
! a „of the human form. Hindus to keep ‘in view the production 
beauty Bao at Signs as marks , of physical would produce the impression eases 38 
= writes: moral excellence. Varaha-mihira three dimensions. There an 
me number of images in relief t x" 
mat farqga sa har | presen and appeared to ie 
qa = Sales rom within. stration i 8 
asi ea gar afa i - The lecture was followed by demo DE 
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NOTES 


One Thy Aa a SEEN ATS SO WE Ee 

ise) O AS OOO AUN OOO ORO 
uti 

Sh insp- 


OIART ENN SG OU 


der thi, A Fd ti ; There are penalties h for lovi 
7 ire on ucation in p one has to pay for loving 
a Expondite d another. One such penalty was paid by the mighty 
Provinces Government of the Punjab at the altar of Muslim 


ante aie > oe sentiment. Jt is not a fairy tale; it is the con- 
h the article on facilities for higher sidered action of His Excellency the Governor-in- 
ion in India, published in this issue, it Council of the Punjab that is related. 

len shown that the total expenditure on Free fas Henoh heard itg am then the aged 
eee. VO en : Muslim shook his head. Things have come to such 
on from public funds in the whole of a pass that the British Raj, “reputed to love and 
India is smaller than the educational favour Muslims,—one Lat Saheb had actually called 
iwe of the London County Council. men ni favourite ae T paeliberardly named 
z bees ae a b a donkey, working in the stud farm, as “ Ahmad.” 
ws that the Government contribution And this deliberate outrage to Muslim sentiment 
ueational expenditure in any of was passed from lip to lip. To call a donkey 
Provinces of British India E Ahmad”! And that by the British Raj who— 


4 And then came the inevitable martyr on the scene. 
ae _ less than the London A boy walked up with a dagger, swearing that he 
ouncil’s educational expenditure. shall kill the man who christened the donkey 


“ Ahmad.” 


Hi the Government spends on education in 


Newspapers, of course, carried on the crusade, not 


tritces is g s 
Ii hase is shown in the tabular statement against the Kashmir State or the Alwar State, but 
ae The figures have been taken against the mighty British Raj in India. 

tte report on Progr 7 i Things were beginning to wear an ugly look, when 
Jit 927. gress of Education the high officers hastily sat in conclave and deliberated. 


32, b 7 ate = 
ae y Sir George Anderson, 


lian figu e mmissioner with the Govern- - A donkey shook the British Empire in India to 
adition 0i ndia. The ex dee lt its very foundations—that was the fact. Even, as 
ge, ea hr of pupils i 2 RSD 1 ure anc the in Ramayan, a washerman’s words sent Maharani Sita 
as in m recognized institutions to exile. 
vere R. Ul Cases for the year 1931-32 The Muslims had to be convinced that the donkey 
: | a opulation ea : es was not named “Ahmad” but “Ahmak,”’ meaning 
46,740,107 Pupils. Govt. Expenditure. a fool. 
854.866 877 004 2,99,71,715 That would not do—it was adding insult to injury. 
50,114,009 :300,648 1,90,01,654 The Muslims are not “ Ahmak” enough to swallow 
18,408,763 2,720,061 1,44,50,039 this theory of “ Ahmad” being mistaken for “ Ahmak,” 
23,580,859 1,457,997 2,17,97,033 They have ear-witnesses—people who had heard the 
} 14667 146 1,200,600 1,64,92,681 outrage pronounced within their hearing—Oh Allah 
pha 37,677,859 Leeds 94,26,839 that it should come to this—of the donkey being 
ption Fe “4550779, 1,088,634 55,67,823 called “ Ahmad.” 
Np 8,629 95) 450,494 47,62,227 -And so the Mighty Government of the Punjab 
; 2.495.076 348,306 28,82,606 set down and wrote the press communique that the 
total amo 83,918 18,64,011 donkey ‘shall hereafter be called “Bahadur” and not 
e “Mounts : . “ Ahmak.” < 
97 of fees paid by the And the press published it, and the might of the 
ay 19940 Muslims was acknowledged, and once again peace 
Lag 32580 Burma 40,50,873 is reigning—and there is yet a chance of the White 
672579 B. & O. 40,60.560 Paper not being opposed in this quarte = 
790617 C. P. & B. 17,54,857 Who laughs that on such foundations is British 
14s, 915,097 Assam 8,33,949 Raj in India reared in India! He does not know. 
p Ning N.-W. F. 2,62,119 This is the responsiveness to public opinion. 


Every time “Bahadur” brays, it will do the Indian — 
KE elly D H f True ? heart good, as proof of Government’s responsiveness 
h W03 ge elhi, dated the 17th to public opinion. : i 5 


: > Da: a a ie 
‘published the following It is lucky that the now far-famed Ass, if 


TENE not fictitious, hasbeen named simply 


My. walt air— Ts 
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“Bahadur,” not with the words DS K—, 

R—, R—, or S--, prefixed to it. Else. there 
? = > ; £ : 

might have been greater trouble. or hubbub. 


“Has Italy Prospered under Fascism ?” 

Under the above caption World Events of 
June 15th, 1934, edited by Mr. Devere Allen, 
has published the following paragraphs : 


We present herewith a number of important facts 
which any investigator of Fascism will have to take 
into account. They are compiled from several 
sources: “Current History” for June, 1934; press 
releases from the British Labor Party; the “ Daily 
Herald,” London; reports from the International 
Labor Organization, Geneva; the last annual report. 
summarized in “The New Statesman,” London, from 

| the Commercial Adviser at the British Embassy in 
| Rome; “The New Republic.” May 16, 1934; “The 
New Leader,’ London, March 23, 1934; and data 
gathered in Italy, in 1931, by the editor of WORLD 
EVENTS. 

These figures cannot he dismissed merely by 
asserting that every country has suffered an economic 
decline: a fair examination will noi detract appre- 
ciably from the evidences that Italy, contrary to 
the boasts of Fascist leaders, has experienced severe 
losses, and that her people have seen worse conditions 
than those of many non-Fascist lands. 


Then follow the facts and figures. 


Keonomie security has disappeared. The monthly 
average of hankruptcies in 1922, the last year of 
non-Fascist rule, was 321: in 1928, after six years 
, = of Fascism, it was 970: in 1932, after ten years of 
He Fascism, it was 2,003—more than six times that of 
1922. In 1932, there were more than five times as 


of bankruptcies in 1921 was 1,896; in 1933, 21,308. 
The number of unpaid promissory notes in 1922 
was 306,703; by 1931 the number had grown to 
1,663,716. In 1923 the number of passengers carried 
on Italian railroads was 100,145,000; in spite of the 
i ot 720 miles of railways since 1925, 
number of passengers by 1932 had d ay 
80,272,000, a fall of 20 per cent, eats aoe 
on railroads decreased, at a time when new funds 
Bee being Spent on public works to raise business 
e, from 44,540,000 tons in 1932 to 36,970,000 
. in the forced s Ronee 
non-payment of taxes a in 1031 
umber was 8,190, ; : 
‘he following 
ay Eate ea 
SIF 3 In the 1932-33 |) 
for armaments; 1 
budget for 193 


r] e; 


paragraph relates to 


ee 600,00 


2 l K 


0,000 lire were allowed 
lire less than in the 


be about 8,000,000,000 lire. 
lire 


many bankruptcies in Italy as in Britain. The total ° 
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in 1928 to 92,700,000,000 live at 


1934; the floating debt the en 
1,618,000.000. lire, stood” ay onting 
February, 1934. 874,000 


ar trom 


a 
of the cou atten 


piesa F ntry, 
Phe figures given below indic 
prosperity. 


entire private wealth 


ate declining 
Crimes against property have inceran. 
in 1931 to 304,909 in’ 1036 “ihe sees 
from petty thefts, mainly for food aes 
habies on account of immaturity and a 
rose from 2,933 in 1926 to 4,340 in 193] 
of 48 per ceni. The consumption of iA 
from 3,470,000 quintals in 1927 to 2095m 
inp Eume an annual use of sugar nee he ; 
5 pounds as against 98 pounds in Gy ‘tain, i 
Use of table salt has fallen off fea 20400 e 
1927 to 178,000 ions in 1932. Coal consumption i 
1932 was 5,800,000 tons less than in 1090 om 


y + l 
m 256,295 
e arising 


The concluding paragraph strengthens the 
same impression. 


Salaries and wages have been reduced again and | ‘ncipal 
again, until today they stand at 35 to 50 per ce b ~, 
below the rates for 1921; the wages of 183,000 rice $% 
pickers, for example, were cut in 1931 by an arbitray | 
decree from 72 to 55 cents, American money, for 
a day. However, the index figure for the cost of 
living has fallen only 15.73 per cent since Wi. fal 
thus indicating a vastly decreased standard of living | 
and purchasing power. Comparing Italy with Britain: 
Italian wages dropped 14 index points between 1928} spece 
and 1933, while British wages rose 16 ponl he pani 
Economie nationalism led to a wheat drive wie nie in 
increased the annual average produced from re i 
201,850,000 bushels to over 293,600,000, bushes m 
1933: yet inability on the part of the ae 
masses lo buy food caused national iene each 
tion to drop from 293,600,000 Dus ae present: k 
ending July 31, 1929 to about 220,005 sovernmen 
leaving an unused surplus which the £ 
has heen trying to sell abroad. 


World Brents isan American lea 


3 libe 


fet isstel = and 


í th 
on the first and fifteenth of each ‘plished 
October to June. Tt 3 Wilton 
Nofrontier News Service; i A 


U.S. A. The publishers call 
Periodical for Students i 
Affairs.” Tf its October number ther 8, 
we shall be able to know wi id anythile 
Mussolini or his followers have Sit 


plished in i 
to controvert the 


facts EY f a ment 
American leaflet. eta 


Similar 
under 


relation to other countries 
should be published. 


Liferacy in Russia 
The article on the 5 

published in this issue CO” 

relating to the progress 9i 


Russia! A 
ins 
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later figures are available 


| Some x Shae ut 
oa ‘led “The State of the Soviet 
ite 0 it his year by the [uternational 
ire jp plished this yet oa FN 
ma th i f Now Tork. Some of these are 
0 z L = One merle 
the ie n from page 56 of that book : 
Tj helow = 
linino J gl be eoi the cultural deve lopment of the 
oi Tp te he period under review we have the 
gilt I 
6385 j te introduction throughout aS U. 3. = R. 
asing f M oral compulsory elementary education and an 


among f {umi among: the population from 67 


literacy 
of 1 of 1930 to 90 per cent at the 
(i An increase in the number altending schools 


Mabe de andes froin 14,338,000 in 1929 to 26.419.000 


of abou 


Britain, 5 1033...0++ Fi 
tons in al \n inerease in the namber of children re- 


Jing preschool education from 838,000 in 1929 to 
A700 in 1933. z ; 

M An increase in the circwation of newspapers 
J» 12,500,000 in 1929 to 36.500.000 in 1933. 


ption jn 


ins the 


ain ad cipal Das Gupfa on Sanskrit 

AOD ve dacation 

000 rice F 

bitan : i . 
neg ji was an important address which 


os of J2ipal Surendranath Das Gupta, Secretary, 
ve Wi ValSunskvit Association, delivered at the 


of living J. +a ea 
Britain, | Vttion of that Association. In the course 


n am |" speech he contrasted the dreary prospects 
~ OT the WAS ee pas oy . 
e which k Mudis (those who acquire Sanskrit 
pe oat in the fols or indigenous Sanskrit 
shels 1 \taries i . ie i 

erished a ae those of even ordinary 
ons Aa üc might have added ‘even of 
e i underoraduates’) of universities. Yet 

earning c: p 
ernment | ting can be wade the instrument 


3 liberal 
al- a culture as 5 SHATTER 
and Latin, te as the study” of 


Said Dr. Das Gupta: 
Mot all 


MUS can he pends trained in the indigenous 
Ne up ty ese to acquire high scholarship 
e case ae ancient ideals of life. It was 


our g 1s pitiahls to imagine that 
Sed yy potbltymen should have their 
omiuma them for ever. We hear of 
thy tin, of y paid regarding the study of 
he Mans. Of their er 2 at nae 
: nizing or 4 great liberalizing influences. 
Ni. extent if €ncies, but are they not true 
Msh SS whil not more, of the study of 
i sh À ule a cl 5 = 
Thin, US career Classics man in Oxford can 
Nei the Pandi; forward up to the Prime 
aw a even the most learned of 
hich is walled up on all sides. 


has a poor opinion of the University Hall- 
mark as such, 


l citizen of Calcutta without any University degree- 
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lt is said that Sanskrit is not modern and its teach- 
ings are often in conflict with those of modern 
science. But is Aristotle or Plato modern? Did not 
\ristotle think that the sun moves round the earth 
and was not Galelio put into a cage for contradicting 
\ristule? He who is modern today becomes ancient 
tomorrow. Even Newton has heen largely displaced 
by Einstein, Heisenberg, and Schrodinger. The 
British people know how they can best utilize the 
liberalizing spirit of the ancient classics and supple- 
ment it with such modern studies in their own 
vernacular by which the freed spirit might work 
effectively under modern conditions. Jt ts well worth 
thinking in what way we can do the same in regard 
to the study of Sanskrit. 


Dr. Das Gupta has suggested how the 


usefulness of the pandits can be inereased and 
their prospects bettered. 


Taking into account the extreme poverty of the 
people of India it is difficult to imagine that even 
in some distant future Government would be able 
to provide for a sound good English education to 
all people (assuming that it was so desirable). We 
have in’ the tols a system of education which is in 
principle very sound as it involves a direct and 
personal contact between the teacher and the pupils 
all along their course of studies—a system in which 
the teacher and the taught are bound together by 
ties of affection which is the very sap which feeds 
and nourishes the sprout of the growing soul. If 
in addition to these, some arrangements can be made 
with the aid of high schools in villages (where one 
or two special teachers may be maintained for the 
purpose) by Government aid, for giving some in- 
structions in modern subjects such as History. 
Geography, the four elementary rules in Arithmetic 
and just a little elementary knowledge in English 
composition these students will be fit for all the 
ordinary vocations in life. and the Government will 
achieve its end of giving a fairly liberal education 
at the minimum expense. Such students when they 
will grow into manhood, will be able to take their 
due parl in society and if they have any special 
ability then they will be able to distinguish them- 
selves in any career of life. If the doors are kept 
open those who have strength and vitality would 
come out in the light and take their rightful position. 


Dr. Sir P. C. Ray is not the only- Don who 


Dr. Das Gupta says : 


The University Hall-mark is an appendage to the — 
mediocre and we have instances of people who have 
taken the Nobel Prize or have become the 
I beg most humbly to urge for the kind. consi er: 
tion of the Hon’ble Minister of Education 

represents the Educational conscience of the co 
whether it is proper to keep a system of 
the alumni of which should be practically cut out 
from the society should not have the throbbings of 
the social mind pulsating through their veins and 
who even after a study of 20-25 years should -be left 
without any career to chalk out for themselves. When 
there is a great flood, great epidemic or an earth- 
quake, the tol students hardly enlist themselves as 
volunteers. They live in the past within the Sutras 
of Panini, Vadarayana or Gautama. They have not 
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been so trained that they can feel themselves as one 
with their fellow-brethren. But that is not their 
fault. In thus isolating them we nol only deprive 
them of the vitality, strength, enthusiasm and the 
current of life that flows through society, but we 
also deprive ourselves of the help of which we are 
in so much need. So long as they will remain thus 
cut out from society and will be requisitioned only 
for a marriage ceremony, sradh or a svastayana, they 
can never be encouraged into developing within them, 
the traditional virtues of Sanskritic culture, the old 
ideals of selflessness and beneficence with which the 
Orient once stood resplendent and the stabilising 
inward influence of which may still be sought for 
not only in India but also among the struggling 
nations of the West. 


In the Government of Bengal’s Report on 
Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 
Er 1932-33, page 86, we find that some tols are 
classed in General Table I as Primary Schools 
| and some as Special Schools. So we thought 
| more tols could be started as primary schools 
| and aid could be applied for from the Govern- 
ment, District Boards and Municipalities. But 
it appears that the Calcutta Municipatity has 
distinguished primary education from tol 
education—on what grounds we do not know. 
Dr. Das Gupta writes : 


this part of the report, it was held that steps should 
of the Sanskrit tols. 


must be preserved—not as 
1 iral pugeimens, but 

s ich can still pl 
mor part in the educational k “a 
vancement of the country = 


May be noted i i 
Ku aran : re Pensa 
Marappa has written an EED 3 
a e, 
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dealing < : : 
all a ae other topics 
value of Sanskrit for Men 
AR E i an 

Path for September, extracts 
be found in our Indai from 
D s > . a eri 
i Bengalis the study of Saa : 
allwanecossaneee 5 anskri 
i : je as the Bengali langy a 
argely on Sanskrit for the oA depend ! 
ment of its vocabulary gressive 


; necessitat 
ərogress of k i ated 
progress o knowledge in all directions 


with th 
S, in 


- Whig 
dicals à 


epops W 
pen? 


“An Annual Income of Af } ud (0 r 
f Least Angus D 
Dollars for Every Family” te m k 


We have received from America a request 
to become a subscriber to Common Sen nt 
5 atest tn ; 

n onthly magazine which is described par 
follows : 


se, 


ily a) 


Common Sense is a mili 

7 a s militant monthly magai 
which believes that the profit system the ull f 
its usefulness, that an economy of scarcity in an uel? India 
of superabundance is a contradiction that dema 


can and should be assured to every family Ú 
present miserable average being about $1,200). 


for several copies of this 
if it can tell us how every family 


be assured the “miserable average” aunn i 
income of about Rs. 3600, or Rs 300 pa Bengal 
differ 1128-2 


How standards of living 


mensem. F 
. + D J~) 
America and India ! ; 
q Assam 
Paap 


Up-to-date-ness of Vear-books a 

Many, if not all, Year-books A “Tøl 
up-to-date. For instance, The e $ wit 
Book of Bombay claims 1 effect in Mer, 
to the current year’s issue to 


have PYT Ay 


it with ‘up-to-date statistics’ © ave i 
statistics are up-to-date i ae 

examined them yet. But th Fak the "Hone 
happened casually to turn A Sip 
devoted in it to the Press: We to! qi 


7 ewspape™ 
of many n published: 


ication 
į died 14 
week 


names 
long ceased to be 
Mirror stopped publ 
ago, The Hindu Patrio 
Liberty ditto, the .¥°°* Jaton 
no longer exists (the daily oan 
continued some year al a 
Among existing journa's, 

ipa Bhanatoarsa, Tatiwt 
Bichitra, Desh, Xes are 
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: | «Who’s who in India” section, 

fnd a place there and their 
living are given—perhaps 
‘addresses are unknown 
Many well-known men, 
much alive, too, are not 
because one object of 
Emrich. al to drag into light various 
|= nose light is hidden under a bushel 
eo h famous as the really 


{J to make them as 1 
an men whom the section could not 
hn 


„mge t0 ignore. pe coe 3 : 
The Statesman’ s Year-book for 1934 says 
tequila “yery section has been thoroughly 
Sense, alid so as to bring the information and 
kfigures completely up-to-date.” But the 
ist year for which statistics relating to 
eat} icipalities and district and local boards in 
dia are given is 1930-31. ‘The latest 
for which statistics relating to Indian 
pers and periodicals are given is the 
Vor Bengal the educational statistics 
quivaleaif"en are for the year 1926-27, which is up- 
subseribyiteness with a vengeance! Finance 
ingytstes of Bengal are slightly more modern, 
: ' 1927-28. These are followed by a 
> aunta/"*taph devoted to Production and Industry 
},8) in which statistics for 1926 and 
l are given ! 
) = Eveni for Bihar and Orissa, but not 
by ra gal, Bombay, Burma, C. P. and 
Panjab, and U. P. This Year- 
io ae at portion of the educational 
Tin Bon By contributed by the Govern- 

yg ne Madras, Panjab, and U.P. ; 


is given as regards 


pie j zery 
qre V“. 
depends d erhaps 


i “information 
Vn teal, Bihar 2 
i} tra Bes » Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and 
I c 7 ps 
eS: and Berar. But enough. 


a conservative, 
of Sind and Acting 
ay. He is the grandson of the 
torge, T, renowned Lawrences of the 
ton, e and John. Mr. Edward 
ie tibuteg RSE poet and historian, 

Henr Pe © the Observer an article 

Commie Pech to the Indian Parlia- 
use o c the Conservative Party 
ho pamong, which has been 
2 Indo-Malayan Review. Tn 


£69 


his speech, 


according to Mr. Edward 
Thompson, é 


Sir Henry took up the Nationalist’s allegation thal 
the material progress India has made under British 
rule “would have been made under any other tutelage ~ 
of India, by any other European nation, or by Japan 
..-.that it would have been carried out by any 
Indian ruler under the influence of the spirit of 
economic progress which has marked the develop- 
ment of all parts of the world throughout the nine- 
teenth century.” 

He gets to grips with the controversy at once, 
saying, “in this clash of opinion I hold that the 
truth lies far more with your Indian critics than with 
your spokesmen in Parliament.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Thompson writes : 

Then he brings out the way the whole Indian 
controversy is overrun with cant. Take, for example, 
a difficulty of which we hear so much, the corruption 
of Indian public men. He- asks “those who pro- 
claim their disbelief in the ability, the integrity. 
and the courage of Indian politicians to examine the 
state of affairs which we see before our eyes in the 
different countries of Europe....And if we tum our 
eyes to the United States of America is the case 
different? ” 

A moments reflection on what is matter of 
notorious knowledge—or else the papers of the whole 
world are lying all the time!—should make us 
hesitate before seriously affirming that Indian public 
virtue is so exceptionally low that self-government 
is out of the question! 3 


This is some admission. 

We are told in the Observer article that Sir 
Henry Lawrence “is not one of those who use 
the ‘helpless riot’ as a reason for obstruction ; 
but he feels deeply for him, and he wants him 
to be helped. 


He presses for two main changes in the White 
paper. The first relates to the proposed divisions 
of India. The present plan is all towards the increase 
of Provinces. He, however, protests against “the 
Balkanization of India,” and would have the ten 
existing great Provinces reduced, by the absorption 
of such “superfluous” provinces as the Central 
Proyinces, whose disappearance would bring about 
“the reunion of the Mahratta people under Bombay 
...a political asset of the greatest value to the 
stability of the country. It has been denied in the 
past, on grounds now obsolete.” s : ` 

Here at any rate, I am sure he is urging that we 
do now what the future will achieve in any case. 
The Mahrattas are a great people, whom our 
historians have treated scurvily, causing a prejudice 
which is still hiding their immense importance. 
Sir Henry’s reduction of the number of provinces is 
based largely on the fact that Indian Government 


has grown increasingly top-heavy; the country cannot 


bear the burden of so many States as are proposed. 


We are not in the least opposed to “the 
reunion of the Mahratta people” or to that of 
any other people. But we are not aware why 
Sir Henry has not advocated the re-union of 
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under the administrative 
rovince of Bengal. The Bengalis do mi 
claim to be a great people. But just pe 
splitting up of the Mahratta people has r S 
to the cost of administration, SO has that o Le 
Bengali people. Moreover, those who know 
and believe that a, if not the, main cause of 
g political, also know that 
that political cause was directly and indirectly 
eonnected with the partition, and ve-partition 
of Bengal and the Bengalis. The aetiology of 
terrorism should not be mistaken for a 
justification of terrorism. It is not justifiable. 
What we mean is that, if political discontent 
produced a favourable atmosphere for 
terrorism, political contentment should destroy 
that atmosphere, and, therefore, everything 
should be done to produce political 
contentment. 

We are for the reduction of the present 
number of provinces—certainly not for their 
inerease, except in the case of Orissa. 

The second safeguard for the Indian. masses 
suggested by Sir Henry Lawrence is 


the Bengali people 


terrorism in Bengal is 


authority now proposes, wielded through methods 
of indirect election. He argues that the 700,000 
villages of India 
“are full of decent, hard-working men and women, 
who compare favourably in character and intelli- 
_ gence with the villagers of any country in the 
world. flliteracy is no proof of the absence of 
experience or wisdom, just as the conyerse proposi- 
tion is not necessarily true.” 
- The’ widening of the franchise, as now proposed, 
` is to he “based on a property qualification at a time 
when in this country we have discarded that 
_ qualification.” He goes into details of what he holds 
= lo be a better scheme. A 


= Turkish Overseas Trade Department 


| correspondent writes to us from Ankara, 
a lly Bee Sere that a new official 
; ay, connected with the Ministry of Nation: 
Economy has been 7 eee 


Ank ; the name of “Turkofois” or 


and the other 
sses branch offices Over, 
eee to els others 
: > country as well as abroad. to 
er of connection b nae 
a link of c ction between Turki 

and foreign firms, supplying both ae 
uired economic and commereial information 


to give them an immensely wider franchise than any - 
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“Desirous of giving 
opportunity of keeping 
on the conjuncture in this countr 
the Turkofois has opened coe 
Ankara as well as in its bres ae 
it wishes to provide, especi ie 


Interested par 
coustantly 


and 


N, 
ally, with ok 


A z sA 7 ony 
foreign literature, such as comment Ustyi, a 
economic periodicals, statistics ona TA aul fg Ch 
> a >, WACO directam, A amen 
and Year Books. Hetong ee a 
aone 


fien the 
Czechoslovak India Society 


Professor Lesney, the Indologist, ho jy 
president of the India Socicty at Prague, they 
called Praha, the capital of Czechoslovaki 
writes to us: “We shall do our best t 
cultivate aud promote cultural and economie |, 
relations between India and Czechoslovakia, 10 
The reading of your periodicals, The Modem }! 
Review and Prabasi will also greatly serve the 
purpose.” Dr. Lesney knows Bengali and his 
translated some of Rabindranath Tagores 
works into Czech. We were present at), 


from thi 
i: 
1 Poysical 


writes io us irom fo; 
helpful f; 
ere in all | 
The India Society is COME firiiareon 
way. or 
; has no deep 


ways possible. S 
good work inan unostentatious 
of loud noisy nature not rarely 
basis and often causes reaction 
sides that hinder and harass- 
activities.. . It is valuable t 
co-operation of persons whose 1m 
on deeper contacts and. estimates. ; 
we have good opening» E, 
Lesney informs me that the parser 
100 regular members. ae 
extend opportunities for Tn ia me 
- There is also a plan to opel! ae 
Department at the Czech Teo 
especially for Indians, 
where courses will be held 10 mom 
and French. By this arrangia th 


an å 
‘ll los ime and ea ' 
students will lose uo uei valuable that 


i arn Cz ` It y 
time learn Czech. ea languages i 
_ should learn more foreig? "= Ch 


2 A e 
China and Olympic Gar: 
+ Olympie Games- News 
writes : 
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. News-Agency announces from 
yn physical Education Committee of 
cation of the Central Government 

“hi K t in the 
for » finisll) China shall take par : 
omg | write mar Berlin in 1936. The National 
Joi e Federalion has been entrusted with 
halls iy lel Ath aking the necessary preparations. 

‘orl O eat the modern Olympic 


» Whi ya O pearance in r 
; hick sas fret app Angeles, where the sprinter 


“aa AS 2 
engi, (0 in 1932 at Los ate 
ih jae NS Bie resented his 400 million fellow- 
U atid jg Chon Undoubtedly Berlin will be able to 
Glories ) x ae reer Chinese representation in 1936. 
Tojgne a larg 


"e Japanese first competed in the Olympic 
ali Stockholin in 1912, they had only two 
| Cea sprinter and a Marathon runner 
Le then to achieve success; but twenty 
ei Los Angeles, they were one of the half 


+ fan later, at S x s 
who is ee successful nations. Conditions amongst 
è, there Chinese and Japanese are too varied to permit 
lovakiy, W's drawing of any sensational conclusions as to 


best tj | ies future in the Olympic Games. 


onomie 


Modem (0 
rvethe Jim the same German news-seryice we 
and has $a: 
‘agore’s | Piysical training in China has a history which 


back before the Christian era, and around the 
a |e 100 A. D. the Chinese were already playing 
t there iim of golf, football and polo, of which pictures 

freis. Their own form of boxing and gymnastics 
lasted throughout the centuries until today, 


ts from 
helpl s western world knows as little of them 
4 Tin E Ghina’s learning and of her ancient 
e iu all /*l possessions, Ty i 
e made, ons. It is clear that an attempt 
doing Prac to link up with these old traditions, 
i | ance with a further recent decision of the 


“ducation Committ l rities 
deep} Piping, Tsi ittee the school authorities 
l ‘ i a Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai, 
‘imental anh cities are to be asked to introduce 
regards aA courses in Chinese boxing. 
Torts a hodern times, it is stated : 

~ ( 


a western character hegan to 
na about the commencement 
century. In recent years several 
cs Of the Symnastic and athletic instructors, 
matte) heen aati College of Physical Educa- 
No e ted to Chinese schools and 

t unknown of European and American sport 
ad Chi m China. Football is especially 
gained ae most important successes in 
clion With qeest Japan and the Philippines 
© contese „~ Piennial Far Eastern Games, 
f = at Manila in the spring of this 
io]; SMpic çr nament is held in connection 
att thee S at Berlin, it will be very 

e Chinese method of play 
ations. Even though the 
Poptlation training amongst the masses 
Yet stl has many obstacles to 
to participate in the 
ommitt the other. activities 
SYmnastics fee—the question of the 
nstructin in the schools as well as 
iien cd clear] Play grounds are being 
» through nt. show the strides which 
Physical training is making 
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Much otherwise unavailable information 
relating to the Far Eastern Games Association, 
referred to above, will be found in Professor 
Dhirendra Nath Roy’s article on that topic, 
printed in our present issue. 


Withdrawal of American Control 
from Haiti 

August 15 last was set as the date for the 
embarkation of the last United States marines 
to leave Haiti after having the situation more or 


were completed on that date. The Christian 
Century, said to be the foremost religious 
journal of America, writes : 

lt was a benevolent blunder to assume authority 

and place American troops in the island under the 
treaty of 1915. The benevolence of the policy has 
been doubted, especially when it was charged that 
American bankers had forced loans upon the 
Haitian government to their own profit. However, ihe 
debt of Haiti has been greatly reduced during the : 
period and its credit much improved. Certain 
practical advantages have followed from the occupa- | 
tion of the island and the administration of iis : 
finances under the treaty of 1915. but at the cost 
of much resentment and suspicion. The date of the 
withdrawal of American control was advanced by 
two years under a treaty negotiated by the Hoover 
administration in 1932. -This is one Hoover policy 
which was heartily approved and promptly carried 
out under his successor. The experience will not 
have been wasted if it has taught us the folly of 
military occupation of a small neighbouring country 
as a means of grace. Nothing in our .occupation of 
Haiti became us like the leaving of it. 

As it is not usual for imperialists to 
voluntarily withdraw even from an inch of 
ground once occupied, this withdrawal of 
America from Haiti is a notable event. The 
future withdrawal of U. S. A. from the 
Philippines, when it takes place, will be a still 


more remarkable and welcome event. 


“The World Tomorrow” Suspends 
Publication 

The World Tomorrow, an American 
periodical which waged a brave battle for its 
ideals for 17 years, has ceased to appear and 
has become united with the Christian Century: 
And this in spite of the fact that it hada 
subscription list of nearly ten thousand names. — 

In India ten thousand paying subscribers ;, 
would be a fortune to most newspapers and — 
periodicals. 
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Qo ¢ e. ad 

“Repanding Universe 

Science Service of Washington, U. S. À., 
is an institution for the popularization of 
science, organized in 1921, with trustees 
nominated by the National Academy of 
Sciences, the National Research Council, the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the E. W. Scripts estate and the 
journalistic profession. In its Mail Report, 
dated July 6, 1934, it gives the following 

. : S . ayen 

scientific news, under the caption, “Light 
changing into Electricity may have started 
Expanding Universe ”: 

The primordial act which started the expanding 
universe on its supposed soap-bubble expansion may 
have been the changing of light into electricity. 
This is the report of Prof. A. C. Banerji of the 
University of Allahabad to the British Science 
journal, Nature. 

The basis for his belief is the known fact that a 
unit of light radiation—the photon—may break up 
into two particles of electricity—a positron and an 
electron having opposite electrical charge—if it is 
strong enough. 

The universe began to expand; its parts began 
to move away from one another, when the gravita- 
tional attraction between the parts became less. In a 
world composed of matter and radiation the attractive 
force is the joint result of the two. But mass for 
mass radiation exerts more gravitational pull than 
does matter. 

According to Prof. A. C. Banerji’s theory if 

X radiation is converted into the particles of electricity 
a the result will be less „attraction by gravity. Hence 
the universe ari begia expanding and continue to 

o so as long as light turns int iti 
areata electrons. D WENO eu 

e Indian physicist believes that 

A } the en 
eree as predicated by Sir James pees rauy 
all th in it di ; : pe 

€ matter in it dissolying away into radiation, 


may not happen hecause the 
not ha reverse — 
materialization of radiation— js abe ae 


We have seen Professor B jP 
; _ Pr anerji’s articl 
in Nature. As it is too Sane for a 


general reader, n Ve eis cit 
eo » no part of it is reproduced 


A Call fo Scholars, 
f iducators 


A letter was sent mor 
to a number of 
educators inviting th 

he fascization of learning, to haye 


Scientists, and 


e than a month 
scholars, 


Jutian Hu 
A lber t Langie 


Jean Perrin, Lucien 


$ As (0) hot 
: proposed Con Yet 
held, nor, if held, what were its ference 


Proceedings 

Sir: with increasing concern wə 1 eding 
as a result of the political develop Ved t 
countries, the freedom of science hasten m 
or entirely destroyed. We have see cs threa 
investigations have been suppressed "ene Sclentif 
falsified, in order to make them eee ant results f; 
dominant political doctrine. We aN le to the 4 
instance in Germany, how doctrines ieee fo n 
by science or entirely discredited by it ae i 
elevated to the rank of scientific knowled a beet 
pressure from the state, if these doctrines a ro 
useful for political aims. mad J, sperstti 
We have verified the fact that in various countries Vite etern: 
science is subordinated almost entirely to the need of J2! ed fro 
war industry and to the propagation of a chauvinistie |% works 
ideology. From the last war we have learned the 
devastating effect of a war period: on scientific | 
research, and we are convinced that at present the 2" in fal 
very threat of a war danger hampers free scientifc 
investigation and reduces it to the function of slave jon 
to war industry. 
We know that in fascist countries many highly stori 
respected scholars have been driven from the scene of 4 
their activity or have voluntarily quitted their homes, } 
because they refused to sacrifice their learning to the fi 
violent demands of the totalitarian state. fi 
In many countries we behold the organization and l 
making such unlimit 
claims that beside them there would be no place for 


hat, 
many. 
tened 


degraded to jobbing for war industries. 
education of young physicists A 
time is devoted to lectures and practica; 
“defensive science”: gas protection, 


g . ice, 
study of explosives, war intelligence france ol 0d 
have no relation to the scientific sig ve are favoured [Lis deg 


| : . io 

reover, only such investigati 
ikely to bane, direct technic: 
ate’s intere 


e throug: 


field. 
as are likely to bring about a 
and are therefore grateful to the st = 
“economic and technical predominā i 
the world.” EAR ut 
[National socialism is not unsin is 
hostile to theories—Dr. Rust, Tnstruct I 
Science, Education and Popular ‘cal Reichs 
speech at the Physical and Techn 
June 27, 1934.) Hal 
All branches of physics whic! rialjsm at 
serve political and economic umper, 
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s Ín order to propagate and 
Ta SE me doctrines (ethnology, hereditary 
“Area uy estion of sterilization, marital 
echt, Ai, Ot of instruction”. were founded 


below an) a” were written; but the scientific 
otya (tbo ne instructors and authors consisted 
s yet gration o, CE to recognize the wishes of the 
> Wag |e jn willing “and to clothe them in pseudo- 
igs, qarisa state 

fe dress t exalted task of th 
ed that oat al medicine, the mo exa at aak ; me 
1 many p to place his knowledge and ability at the 
eatened ast his patient, regardless who it might be— 
cientifi E jimited. In accordance with the National 
rests fi" belief that it is senseless to help the weak 
to the hit ense of the biologically strong, social 
en, for jie A now shorn of all justification. Quacks 
antiated je ad side by side with experienced physicians 
ve heen ies felds, and colleges are forced to establish 
through}? ‘of “nature-healing.” ‘The gates are open 


bits F 
;gperstition and deceit. z 
‘ountries | He eternal principles of human rights have been 
mae al Jeited from the halls of philosophical instruction. 
uvinisig (voks of the greatest philosophers have been 
ned the oid over to small spirits who, under political 
ciente (ton, sift them through and promulgate them 
sent the ev in falsified form. 
scientife {fom now on, philosophy and science must be 
of slave jenented in the spirit of the S.A. and the S.S.— 
ws, at the Congress of Philosophers in Halle.] 
wical research is completely obedient to the 
t political demands. This is not only true of 
palms of recent times. Regardless of historical 
mehistorical and ancient times are so presented 
v support the thesis of superiority of the nation 
ed, and the inferiority of all others. Under 
Reve the. political power, sources are 
y falsified and their acceptance assured by 


ippeared 


be yan cs all scientific investigation or 
aust heat S a a purposeful mysticism is sub- 
a openly [Ù suppressi v<ward historical truth. 

ring he th are on of free research and the violation 
s much fënrudence Then clearly revealed in the new 
roiges iN g ustice is sacrificed to martial law. 
otection Filion o execution now serye revenge and the 
, Which Tel a dog Political opponents. Where no law 
of ii {8% destro unishable, it is made retroactively 
favoured Ni is signe. the doer. The new jurisprudence, 
advan Sand arbitra to give a theoretical basis for the 
re at dhe ep practice, is founded on legal 
rougio and _ iddle Ages, long since outmoded. 


n 
e. T} Studying are enslaved along with 


Ne ¢ n 
exercised ES suffer from an intellec- 


3 orced ie „one part of the students. 
$ ne OMpletion -p JO military organizations. 
sls of examinations, the scientific 


Riven, ME student a i 
Va. a Com ents are, according to official 
he lion ey _ small consideration in 
lili “cessfyy ` ate positions involving scientific 
t the qo ilitary drill and political 
Suse. octermining factors. 
and contempt for free research 
Ser that the whole structure 
i] 2 Rew ae be destroyed and from 
he crecte AS of enslaved pseudo- 
Jnankind, Waich will be harmful for 
Condit; » 
y qe ane of affairs we believe that 
U kok COntries n SWMON all scholars and 
be th se tc lay it upon them as 
re Limits of their specialities 


that in 
is being carried on 

immoral films shown 
pictures do harm both to the ‘stars’ producing 
them and to the spectators as well. 
reason Hollywood morals haye become a 
byword. 


undesirable motion-pictures are 
though, not being among Cinema-goers, we 
cannot say anything from personal knowledge. 

In different provinces of India there are 
Companies which have taken to producing 
motion pictures as an industry. We do not 
know whether the morals of the actors and 
actresses engaged by these producers are 
comparable with those of Hollywood ‘stars.’ 
The whole subject is worthy of serious in- 
vestigation both by Government and the 
leaders of the people.. 
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and to recognize the common danger. Let them join 
with us in the maintenance and protection of free 
science, as one of the most essential elements of 
international culture and peaceful co-operation. 


Though the writers of this letter have 


named only Germany and made specific 
allegations with reference to that country, 
yet itis not Germany alone which is guilty. 
And they are, therefore, justified in trying to 
rouse all scholars and scientists and educators 
of all 
publicists and public men all over the world 
should also take note. 


countries. Journalists and other 


Cinema Morals 


The World Tomorrow tells its readers 
America a vigorous campaign 
against indecent and 
in Cinemas. These 


For this 


The Commonweal of America writes : 


“In the opinion of Harrison’s Reports,’ says the 
July 14 issue of that paper, “the movement against 
indecent pictures is the most constructive that has 
ever been undertaken.” 

That the movement is far-reaching there can be 
no doubt. Lay societies are all agog over the matter, 
and it is said that 5,000,000 Catholic signatures to 
the pledge of the Legion of Decency may be 
expected before long; and this huge figure does not 
take into account the millions of non-Catholic 
signatures that will be obtained. 

That the crusade has affected Hollywood is also 
obvious. While it may hardly be said that the pro- 
ducers are frantic over the matter, certainly they 
are not altogether unperturbed. Pictures have been 
withdrawn from circulation, others have been with- 
held, and still others have been laundered. 


We have heard that in India also, many 
exhibited, 


G 


One reason. why there should be such an 
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investigation is that it is necessary to ascertain 
how far films relating to robberies, murders 
and allied crimes indirectly incite youth to 
criminal deeds. It may be that many youthful 
terrorists had their first indirect lessons 
in desperate deeds in Cinema houses. 


The Liffleness and the Greafness 
of Man 


Dr. H. E. Barnes, speaking before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has observed : 

“The growth of modern science has brought about 

a comparable transformation of our attitude toward 

| humanity...Man tends to shrink in terms of 
the new cosmic outlook. Far from being the lord 
of all creation, existing from the beginning of things. 
he now appears to he but a temporary chemical 
episode on a most tiny planet.” 

Perhaps it is views like these of the 
material smallness of man and the material 
immensity of the universe which led 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland to write his ennobling 
article on the littleness and the greatness of 
man, published in this issue. 

3 Dr. Barnes speaks of man as “but a 
temporary chemical episode on a most tiny 
planet.” But in the light of all that science 
has been able to discover about the cosmos 
Professor Haldane of Oxford has said, 
pels, is the great central fact of the 
Universe.” It is man’s personality which 
makes him value the ideals of truth, justice, 
honour, mercey, love. What scientist has cver 

measured them in his laboratory ? 

“The fact that man has been abl 
aed pion HEM es ilo pice, tor mensne 
rbits of the myriad worlds that 


course through the vast reaches of inter: 

R henla be sufficient evidence that ease 
a m terms of neurons, blood 

or in any merely quantita- 

which separates the two 


eas 


z, 


a member of the school of thought to 


} a lues, are meas i 
Se One ues, ar ured in terms of i 
Re ae appraise the Soh: p ae 

ue Nae Michelangelo, Dante, Francis 
; Assisi, Ne) or Einstei zi 
chemical Sreang of his body. Dy, naling. the 
I a os has ingeniously figured out: sea 
n for four or five ladies haf 0! 208: enough 

age sie woe hair pins, enough s 
Cesare, aee Ed enough. sali ior 

a little toy cannon, and m eae 


2s 


Si = 
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to whitewash four an 
back yard fence. These and 
togelher would bring about 

reduced to these plain 4 
one who does not see 

mockery of trying to wei 
on the scales of m 


Veal.) 


Society for the Improveme 
ward Classes 


d a half square 


nf of Back. 


The twenty-fifth annual 
Society for the Improvem i 
À ent of E 
Classes, Bengal and Assam Pocky 
Vay 9 = 7 namely, that 
1933-34, has been published. This T A 
meant for boys and girls of all creeds AN 
castes, has been doing such important york dl 
in a quiet way for the last quarter of a centu Avide 
that its report deserves au article. Bitre 
can spare sufficient space only for summarize) 
some facts about its activities. ; 
I. No. of Schools—444 including 118 Girls’ Schools 
JI. No. of students on the rolls— 
Boys 12,978 (1,814 Muhammadans) 
Girls 5,291 ( 375 Do. ) 
Total—18,269. s ' 
II. 77 Scholarships (Boys 52 and Girls 25) ofiii hee 
aggregate value of Rs. 148-12- a month were avant dein B 


during the year. A articul 
IV. Prizes were awarded to 7 Schools durin ition: 


year. 
V. 


Yeport of 


There were nade control: 
i ublic Libraries. 
D oe Boy-scout and one Cub-troops we 
(3) Arrangement for delivering lanean 
tures inculcating ideas 0 
responsibility. a 
4) Four ya Samitis. Rena 
WA P: Toure spent in granite tequeni 
Rs. 59,515-0-7, but the amount spent z] 1315, rie S 
and. oiher charges stood at Rs. oa expendi 
senting only 11.2 per cent of the 
of Rs. 67,041-13-8%. 


9 5 t avos All 
The following table gives 
. Yo work : 
progress of the society s Wor 


Aig oi Number, of pupils 
So z ris 
Year Schools Boys 
1909 5 : 
1910 3 : 
1911 6 : 
1912 3 : 
1913 13 
1914 50 
RIG 62 1,916 
1917 10 334 
1918-19 231 6,667 l 
1919-20 390 Bie 
1920-21 397 9,98 
1921-22 304 40951 
1922-233 w T 023 
1923-24 362 1076 
1924-25 406 12,632 
1925-26 406- 12,008 
1926-27... 407, 131% 
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Number of “pupils 


Xo of Girls Total 
ste 17.478 
m 17,618 
a 17,657 
439 17794 
i 17,809 
aan 17073 
ach- P i . = 18,269 
g continually increasing work 


, T i 
p Society S =. a 
ie vontinuous increase of income. All 
8 


fous, large O° small, will be thankfully 
> ) 

py the honorary secretary, Dr. P. K. 
i Mg, at 40, Karbala Tank 


of the ai 


S Socie iri, M. Ay 
eeds and », Calcutta. 
ant work 
a century fr 
Bat nel qployment 
MMA yy, X, No. 12 of Foreign Policy Reports, 
gust 15, 1934, published by the Foreign 
iy Association of America, treats of the 
}udoxes of World Recovery.” Perhaps there 
[Tuld Recovery,” or rather “World-minus- 


Wide Economic Depression and 


a, 
A ee tide of the economic 
time of ‘Gps: have occurred in the 
Bits have pees Since that date most 
avery deg p oeienced a certain degree 
i: requent 2 is continuing maladjustments 

en Set-backs. 
F contains pe a gains in industrial 
tion. Tp di able of indices of industrial 
ble of a 1s not in it. India is not in 
reating ieee production. In the 
8 Of changes in commodity 


on t 
N 
Y) 


45 
te el ment Finance. The section 
Omeng tement regarding world 
Ty, Make no mention of this 
; this omission the Foreign 
Ces aut to blame. For 
atistic s her compiles nor 
OS relating to unemploy- 
fout 22 admitted that it is a 
em ah sit is perhaps easier 
5 Oyed than our unemployed, 


Pins, Casier z h 
literatas to count India’s literates 


tables, 4. 
“in which statistics for India 
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are given is the following, under the: section 
International Trade : 


WORLD TRADE BY COUNTRIES 
_ , _ MERCHANDISE ONLY 
(in millions of U. S. [old] gold dollars) 
Per cent of 
decline from 
1929 1932 1933 1932 to 1933 


Argentina 127 545 514 =H 
Belgium * 1,872 863 803 — 
Canada 2 524 886 710 —20 
France 4.247 1,946 1,841 z9 
Germany 6415 2471 2.151 _—B 
India 2,074 706 646 =) 
Ttaly 1941 Wl 705 
Japan 1,969 783 746 —5 
Netherlands 1,906 865, 780 —10 
United Kingdom 8,956 3,561 3,286 —8 
United States 9,496 2,907 2,392 —18 
Total for world 68,641 26,611 24,182 —9 


f It should be borne in mind that India’s 
International Trade, both import and export, 
is almost entirely in the hands of non-Indians 
and carried on by non-Indian shipping. Tt is 
also to be noted that India’s trade in 1933 
was less than one-third of what it was in 1929. 

Though the “Conclusion” begins by telling 
us that “little doubt can remain regarding the 
existence of a world economic upswing of 
significant proportions” (which we in India do 
not perceive), it ends by saying : 

“Real wages and standards of living for the 
working .class appear to kave fallen almost = 
universally. Agriculture has also suffered a serious = 
loss in purchasing power. It is evident that until 
consumption can be raised in line with production, ~ 
there can be no basis for permanent recovery, and 
that such revival as has occurred will not affect the 

yast majority of the world’s population.” ? 


Fascism in England - z3 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford writes in The New 
Republic : 


they concede 
but neither t 


and uplifted arms not a 
introverts with no taste for drama- 
to all extremes of opinion. We 
are nurtured in a democratic tr 


* Including Luxemburg. | as 


Es 
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and so. firmly rooted in our. habits that it is 
unthinkable that we should ever depart from it.” 

This complacency has received a severe shock in 
recent months and weeks. Fascism is growing; it 
has attained prominence in the news. This party 
has now its 17,000 active, paying members, which 
is about half what the Independent Labor parly 
possessed at the height of its influence. A large 
proportion of them are young men, chiefly of the 
middle class, who perform quasi-military exercises and 
drill. They have some armored cars, and with five 
or six airplanes as a nucleus they are forming an 
air force. They are exceedingly active in conduct- 
ing an incessant campaign of public meetings, both 
in halls and in the open air, all over the country. 
Their leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, is, in a country 
that breeds few speakers of the first rank, a power- 
ful and popular orator. They seem to command 
unlimited supplies of money and until recently had 
the help of Lord Rothermere, with his Daily Mail 
and the long chain of newspapers, both provincial 
and metropolitan, that do his bidding. 


) 
| Is There a “Red” China ? 
| 
| 


Tn our last number we published an article 
on “China’s Red Army.” 
a professor, who is now in our midst, and 
possesses first-hand information, has ` con- 
tradicted many or most of the statements 
contained in that article. The contradiction 
is published elsewhere. 


We do not want any Bolshevism in India. 
But living in the year 1934 A. C., we must 
know, as far as practicable, what: is happening 
in foreign countries. The New Republic 
(August 22, 1934) gives us some information 
relating a n China in the course of a 
review of a book entitled The Chines J 
by Victor A. Yakhontoff. Mr. TA. Woe 
is the reviewer. He was for four 
teacher of English in China and Co-editor 
of _The China Outlook, -and is a 
- Specialist on Far Eastern Affairs on the 
bench staff of the Foreign Policy Association 
ite Writes as follows in part : 


The rise of a Chines 


A Chinese gentleman, 


years a 


fe Communist state, larger in 
_ been attended virtually robe getonesn Bev Uas 
Die: Weer a y by a conspiracy of silence in 

foals rld. Now within only a few month 
ohinese Destinies ” A 


he Soviet ; ; 
a movement in China 


Andre Malraux in 
first phase. 


-shek set up th 
ment at N ee mid 
en underground, F 
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1927), a remnant 

led by Chu Te ei Mas to Co 
the inaccessible ` regions p ung, w 
From this time dates the f anu 
Soviets, marking a new phase eean of the 
ment, one exclusively under Chine’ munis 
relying solely on meager natiy Se lead 
of steady growth was signalized ison 
in 1930 by the capture of Chan ae 
Communist forces were ejected ae r 
boats. On November 7, 1931 hei : 
ment of the Soviet Republic o i 
at Juichin in southern Kian 
as President. Since 1930 
thrown half a dozen major attack 
government, utilizing at times ‘ 
thousand troops in a single campai 
attack the Chinese regime | 
strengthened by deserting Kuomintan, 
by captured ammunition, rifles, 
even airplanes. Today it boasts 
350,000 men, unexcelled in China A 
morale, while the administration of the various Sori 


ha 
t devel 
adershin 
ces, 
0 
OM Which sho anaras | 
pr y fore} s a 
Provisional my 
f China was a 
gsi, with Ma 
hiang Kais 


bership ot 400,000. 101 


with extracting only another sentence, whid 

is rather startling. 

General Yakhontofl’s concluding statement that, 

were foreign help withdrawn, “most, if not all) a's! 
China would ‘turn communist, probably within @ 

very short time” is so near to sober truth that only). i). 

a miracle could effect such withdrawal. $ 


The Anti-ferrorist Conference 
We are in full sympathy with the object 0 
the recent  Anti-terrorist vot i 
Calcutta, though in every detail we ae i 
able to see eye to eye with the ON 
the anti-terrorist movement. Mr. E 
who delivered the opening 
conference, observed correctly tha 3 
tion “has never in history, m a os cht 2 
world, been known to have A cian 
political advancement oF cad 
nation struggling for it 
observe : 


; d 
3 jcies W ad, | 
True, the actions, motives, pol eco? be Mate. 
of the Government are sometm 
that the entire blame cannot, overnmen 
at the door of the peopie jt as EM 
are as much responsible Son Ea and 
are alleged to misconstrue © ight @ 
materials for those who ha ne of thle 
tion which calls for the T 
Government should be wel™® 
into their confidence, at the county: 
thought and opinion, 2 1s 0 i 
and condemn these inciden f 
as anybody else. 5 Cheek T 


Tn the “Programme to 


at the Conference, it has been 
‘Jalon? arrorist movement in Bengal “has 
Mat the te ance in the past, as it is doing 
hy ly from misunderstanding and 
Biss of Government policy aud 
The difference between Mr. P. N. 
ee and the view expressed in 
ig that in the latter there is 
al gon ation of Government’s share of the 
ao Tend 3 bility for such misunderstanding when 
alshek Whee it exists or happens. In one 
la Meh of his speech Mr. P. N. Tagore has 
a relation between the teacher and the taught 
ht to he improved and lifted from the mechanical 
rm to the holy and sacred status of personal 
scipline anf ontact and relationship. 
Sich relationship certainly depends on the 
ion by the teachers of an enlightened 
injidnoble personality. Perhaps in the ranks 
{iow present-day teachers, men with such 
{sonality, though unknown to fame, are not 
ming, But even such men cannot do all 
els necessary to inspire their pupils with 
sit ideals of patriotism. Our teachers feel 
ized either to refrain from speaking to their 
a on patriotism and citizenship or to 
Pera of politics which does not 
«at allt vhole duty of man, Mr. P. N. 
object OY ¥0re asks ; 


And will 
‘ ou i “Pp: 
ines of Coe it that the Rights and 


Tans are taught in America and in 
D countries with as much care as any 
iaving a commercial or literary value? 


here ic 

ia another question, which he does 

org” nee es “our teachers and 

: Riol a position to teach their 

0 1°) arg E its and Duties of Citizens” as 
tities etin America and in European 


ain NaS m a normal condition, e. g. 
; Y = OMENS ete. i 
I 4. Ete is agore says : 
4 kt a gener 9 
r ty ot Unemple belief that terrorism is the out- 
it ene Whol] Oyment. It is difficult to believe 
a apne result of unemployment, for 
“Nag, Cen aati that most of those who have 
Xe eed by the, of it are not those who had 
ition “tently a Problem of unemployment. They 
the of the meee: But undoubtedly in the 
tiy Partial, je cult problem of unemployment 
Problem,  2Ot the entire, solution of the 


Mori eteran 
tick go’ wteoran’ 
IEn g “Programme 


“to 


8 that Mr Tagore is also right in 
Suffers engalis are here in our 
ance. By giving details he 
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has proved his case. But whether Government 
can or will remedy the state of things described 
by him is more than we can say. 

Considered as a piece of ideal advice, 
the following is commendable : 

Gentlemen, as a humble citizen of the Empire, I 
will expect my countrymen to boldly lay their 
grievances before the Government on whom rests the 
responsibility, if they are true to themselyes, to 
boldly deal with them, not to shield or shelve, but 
expose and punish. 

Those who are not Bengali or non -Bengali 
Indian editors working in Bengal should set 
an example in this kind of very needful 
courage for us journalists to follow. We 
speak of journalists in particular, as we are 
supposed to voice the grievances of the 
people. 

And it will further be conceded that if terrorism 

is found and judged to have a political outlook, the 


satisfaction of the hopes and aspirations of the people 
would undoubtedly be an effective antidote. 


He is entirely right. Only, we would 
point out that where he uses “if,” the “Pro- 
gramme” adopted at the Conference uses 
positiveand unequivocal language. Its very 
first sentence runs, “The Terrorist movement 
in Bengal is political in origin.” 

The foregoing sentence from Mr. Tagore’s 
speech is followed by the subjoined passage : 

I am glad to think that our Government realises 
this, and we learn from no less a person than His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon himself who told us the 
other day that His Majesty’s Government was doing 
everything possible to speed up the constitutional 
reforms so as to satisfy our legitimate hopes and. 
aspirations as citizens of the Empire. Delay in such 
circumstances worsens the situation no less than an 
illiberal spirit. In case of India, perhaps, both are 
equally responsible. 

We would emphasize the last sentence. 
As regards the so-called “constitutional 
reforms,” almost fully outlined in the White — 
Paper, Mr. Tagore knows that non-sectarian 
representative bodies like the Indian National 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation of 
India, etc., have declared that these ca 
in the least satisfy the hopes and aspirations — 
of the people of India. Hence the speeding — 
up of such “reforms” is not a matter of any 
importance. f Ge a 

We join in Mr. P. N. Tagore’s concluding 
appeal : = 


Finally, I would appeal to my own countrymen 
who are responsible for such atrocities as have heen 
perpetrated in the past to consider the miseries 
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great many 


their wicked 
these young 


prought on the people of the country, 

of them their own kith and Ain, by 

deeds. The misdirected activites of y 

men, some of whom, I believe, under proper guidance 
! would prove to be valuable members of society 
! and fine specimens of manly character, have heen 
responsible for untold troubles and tribulatiens 
patiently suffered by their innocent and beloved 
fathers and mothers, and dear brothers and sisters. 
Gentlemen, that is not all; there is yet another 
| aspect from which the result of their conduct must 
| be judged. It is the economic loss to the province 
| which is so dear lo us all. Imagine the amount of 
i nation-building work which could be pursued by our 
i own Ministers if the moneys, unprecedented in their 
| magnitude, spent for the maintenance of law and 


| order, were released tomorrow as no longer of any 
! necessity. This is a vital consideration, and I cannot 
i impress il too strongly upon them. 

] There is no doubt that large sums of money 


have been spent for years for combating 
terrorism. Whether, when these sums would 
no longer require to be spent for that purpose, 
í they would be devoted to nation-building 
work or not, we want the eradication of 
terrorism. We want it even if the sums, when 
released, are not spent for the promotion of 
education, public health, irrigation, waterways, 
agriculture, industries, trade, etc. What we 
must remind the Bengali public of, is that, even 
when there was no terrorism to fight in Bengal, 
nation-building work was not financed to the 
extent that it was in other provinees. That 
may be a matter to settle between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Bengal 
But a fact is a fact. 2A 


Mr J- N. Basu’s Speech 


Mr. Tagore’s speech was followed by the 
_ presidential speech of Mr. J. N. Basu. In 

ý . ni pe 2 : 
no peg Tagore’s speech we have said 
an 7 ` a Te to say, and, therefore, it 
essary to comment i ul 
i Meee ry ent in detail 
re a a seasoned politician and has 
ee nowledge of the days when terrorism 
lee, n ae een and when, later, it 

i £ engal. is histori 

2 reouate cata is historical retrospect 

} For a little over twenty-fi i 
diana terrorism has 


ested itself in 

r here i i 

ee sea rae Intervals, when terrorism 
con plot on ne public into the belief that 

emo oe 7 isappeared. But the continued 

in unexpect LA Sheet ed mann 

is te pected quarters has shaken th of 
ity that the people have felt i 


As regards criticism of the past, his opinion 
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Criticism of what he 

a a ias up to the ther" 

is not likely to be of help. Whar peent heen q ie 

criticism but action inspired by he wanted i One fe “prog 
e Em fF 


of our duty in the x 3 X | 
Wet ; Ee present circumstances pte 
e, too, are against criticism fo $ 

X r 


B: 


Aeae UAE ae the s “the | 
of mere & iticism at this juncture Ne sak ia 
criticism is necessary for the purses. But ip | or 
mee : Jia purpose of wilt P 
venting the harmful mistakes made į il e 
RTT as erat ~ a, ANNE inion 
and for adopting right methods and Past a 


) 
taking isle 
Stich A he gen 
ihe Pre: 
and mee 
adeguati 
an but 


right action, there should and must b 
criticism. : 
Mr. Basu proceeded to observe: 
The dangerous character of terrorism 

here is due to a great extent to its J 


as il prevails 
eing of poli 


tical character. Love of home i A The con 
inherent in the human mind alee eae ele i] bas hee 
of freedom stands on the same basis. The res ne | le 
attempt to pervert these natural impulses The i that pe 
not point out what the facts are. They fail to he seem 
that a peaceful and well-ordered society is the bet epee’ 
basis of progressive development, and that striving | Govern 
towards advancement can best succeed in an alme ained 1l 
phere of peace and order. Measures and acts af inpeded 
the State are misrepresented and distorted, instead dsloye 
of the spirit of frank and open criticism the spirit | ihe T 
of brooding over a supposed wrong is sought toh | Wedo 
developed. The acts of particular members of the fi op 

State services are held up in such a light as to give J, pe 
rise to hatred. Those that the recruiters work upon Frruiters 
are deluded into the belief that there is a short ct! 43 conta 


to an ideal order of things. Neither the recruit ) 
nor those they influence know what their ideal in| 


fact is likely to be. All they know is that they 


are aiming at a negation of the existing order Yt 
o give any thougtt Jys; 


things, but they do not care t af 
to what will replace the existing order. Instes a 
the prolonged and steady endeavour 10 ener lt aa 
required to altain progress for our pet an of a 
residing in villages or towns, criminal & 
spasmodic and impulsive character are 
for national progress: 
that, as in ma 


but that progress 
spheres of constructive ac 


removal of difficulties an aene ; 
emphasized that the knowledge e he t to 09) 
j > rogress Wi Si 

nyaluable for progres: Ws a cil t ey 


The short cut that is taug sao 

cri z 
ane ble for the a 
£ terrori 


abominable character, } 
Such a path is reprehensi 3 

the best of ideals. In the case 
leads to nowhere. bove 
aboy 

The whole passage e a 
ceived in a statesmanlike Ta s 
times. We would offer a D 4 
on those sentences which bear Serpro 

to the following passage ™ i 
“J, (the ‘Terrorist move: 
sustenance in the past, 
mainly from misunderstan 
of Government policy a 
need of the hour m s 
publicity and propagan d to. 
this unhealthy atmosphere Arent d 

contact between the Govern™ 


ding 2 
S 
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sme» a stat 
en done f, «progt reproduced above. [t runs 
io fP pe passnse 
Tal i 'ery ats 
"i A Although there is a very marked and 
rs “the IES =o the attitude of the press in dealing 
tke sihy change connected with terrorism and the 
But it | iip problems no less than other organs of national 
y us TS mae É ba a 
L pre- puges PARENS a are united in their condemnation 
3 im ' ginion M aie and methods, the situation demands 
taking if terrorist efforts on the part of the Press as of 
akng | il gee ublic. It is necessary to impress on 
Suh A ie e ie they should judge Government policy 
ihe Press ae in a spirit of fair play and give them 
y mv publicity, criticize Government when neces- 
prevails ST t uphold them against all subversive influences. 
of poll 3 cons uence of irresponsible writings in the past 
ny k ; er to create a mentality among the credulous 
$ sf) sS . 11. 
e. Love Bie that Government are responsible for all als 
recruiters i people are suffering from. Apart from the 
They do | xitance such writings have rendered to the terrorist 
to show | eanizers by causing disaffection and hatred against 
the bet} Ggieroment, they have in no small measure under- 
striving: | ined the self-reliance of the people themselves and 
n atmo A inpeded their progress. This mentality must be 
cuh ; detroyed. For that the whole-hearted co-operation 
i Eo } ithe Press is essential. 
he spini 1 en 
hi tole | Wedo not know what sort of misrepresenta- 
: i iy or perversion of facts terrorists or their 
s to give 


ork upa J*tters indulge in, for we have never come 
shore fM eontact with such persons. So, we must 
cruel: g.g A 

: ume our comments to what has been said 


ideal in J, 
iat t yt the Press, by which perhaps the 
oh utes of the anti-terrorist conference mean 


ER he 
nstead of | indigenous Press. 


fe | ; : s 
fae N 1 promoters may not have meant it, but 
as ol of superiority and patronage in 


oted to the Press. A great 
an once observed that he did 
to indicta whole nation. ‘The 


| Soy ho 7 
prog fi W 
york, fotens 


patel tg Tha ently know how to indict the 
ft ie, en indigenous Press, There are 


SUDSte 143 
hey utia] men among the promoters, 


con a na noten 

even net an English and a Bengali daily 

ant K; ieee loss. We would urge them 
‘tem ists i el papers for the edification of 


tpg C Cngal. 

e ing « apes 3 

ioy,” ; Misrepresentation of Govenrn- 

i Et Noten would- have been helpful if 

fy h fi ; had Sliven some actual instances 

iog Presentation. For a pretty 
nt Some of the topics most 

tieg z Press have been the White 

Doligy, anal Decision and the Govern- 

h Miette, Mndorlying them. We do not 


the opinion of tl ters 
My... C inion ot the promo 
ing t Policy P p ; 


w 


-Was misrepresented in these 
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We do not in the least advocate or justify 
misrepresentation of Government Policy ; we 
are against such misrepresentation. But we 
would ask all concerned to reflect why there 
is no terrorism in many countries, e.g., Britain, 
though there is no lack of misrepresentation 
of Government policy there. 


“Programme to Check Terrorism” 


We support what has been said in the 
passage quoted below, provided it is under- 
stood that by “responsible government” is 
meant such a form of government” as is enjoyed 
by the Dominions in the British Empire. 

The Terrorist movement had also been helped in 
no small measure by the unsympathetic and in some 
cases positively improper conduct of individual 
Government officers in dealing with the people of 
the country. It is of utmost importance that 
Government should not hesitate, as they have done 
in more instances than one in the past, to take 
adequate steps, against their officers when found 
guilty of improper action. Further, we consider it 
important to observe that early establishment of 
responsible Government in the country is one of 
the surest ways of nullifying the Terrorist movement. 
Government should do nothing which might shake 
the confidence of the people in their good faith or 
create an impression in the public mind that any 
particular section or sections is or are receiving: 
differential treatment to the detriment of other 
sections. To treat this province differentially under 
the forthcoming constitution, as is being urged in 
some reactionary quarters, will be playing into the 
hands of the terrorist organizers. 


The “Programme” states in detail on what 
lines publicity and propaganda work may be 
taken up, showing that the promoters haye 
devoted much thought and time to the subject. ~ 
“Lecturers enjoying the confidence both of the — 


the employment of whom for ‘purposes of 
propaganda has been suggested in th 
Programme, would be an invaluable acquisition 
indeed. But it would not be easy to find the 


Among other things adequate Salaries wor 
have to be paid to them to make 
contented. Jt has not been pointed o 


and religious education in school 
teachers and the guardians of the childr 
moral and religious lives and set an exampl 

“The ideals of true citizenship” sho 
certainly be placed before our youth. t 
precept and example should go together, 
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The supervision of the conduct of the 
boys by their respective parents and Se 
is quite natural and proper. It should, LONE 
ever, be borne in mind that in various ages 
and countries some youth, and sometimes even 
some boys, have not been able to obey their 
parents, not because the former were vicious, 
but because the parents were not what they 
ought to have been and had failed to march 
with the times. The situation with which we 
are faced reminds one of the ancient Egyptian 
manuscript, now preserved in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople and supposed to 
date from the second millennium before Christ, 
which reads : 

“ Evil days have come upon us. A spirit of unrest 
is at hand. Children no longer obey their parents. 
Everybody wants to write a book. The end of the 
world is manifestly approaching.” 

And yet the world has gone on for more 
than three thousand years after the above fore- 
boding was expressed! And then, there is the 
more modern instance of the German pro- 
fessor’s wife who deplored the lack of interest 
inher husband’s teaching. “Why,” said she, 
“twenty-five yearsago students thronged my 
husband’s classroom, but now no one goes to 
hear him. And the thing that I can’t under- 
stand about itis that his, lectures are exactly 
the same to-day, word for word and comma 
for comma, as they were when he started 
teaching!” Pathetic. 

The suggested formation of Central District 
Committees and Village Cominittees for the 

supervision of and the reporting on the conduct 
of boys, if it isto bear good fruit, should be 
done with very great care. In the section 
devoted to “the organization necessary,” 
District Committees, Town Committees and 
peaittecs, consisting mainly, if not 
on-officials” has been suggested. Are 
Sets of committees to be the same or 
T officials are to be admitted, 
be borne in mind that the rules 


S hr E 


ose rules or the 
ther Government seryants 


y useful functionari 
so far as they. raone 
their Proper task, 
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The function of the 
as we understand its ns 
namely, to educate, to admonish, to 
to reform—nol to punish or 
according to the laws as they 
Therefore, care ought to bet 
is not the least suspicion of 
the “free and frank exchange of vi 
the boys and Comte 
suggested in the Programme ee 
indirectly to trouble for the forie aE p 
the whole object of the Committees nia : 
frustrated. be 

We do not know that “the mushroom | 
libraries all over the province are full of 
subversive literature and ; 
dangerous source of infection.” It may be | 
so. Butas libraries are open public institu 
tions, how can they be full of subversive | 
literature without the knowledge of the | 
police ? ii 

The section devoted to the Economie f 
Aspect deserves the serious attention of the fi 
Government and the people. All the seven” 
proposals made by the promoters ought to be 
carried out. 


Some General Observations 
on Terrorism 


What has been said in the section = i 
“necessity of co-operation between Gor q 
and the people”, will require to be ela inimiz fy 

We have not the least desire to mons | 
the seriousness of the problem of E ao 
But it would not be of any use w Ay 
alarmist view, or, confining Our T 
to Bengal, to ignore the fact 
is not an isolated phenomenon F- 
in many countries of the wori 
ed with men’s 
countries—their beli 
sort of final arbiter. Tha with 
be changed and an effective T ; 
for war found and applied. ar 
problem, which can pe 
far as Coreinae P a 
Powers of the worla— s 
Governments like the Govor 
and far less by Indian Bmw a 
Therefore, we do not expe 
and Provincial Govero™ oa bl 
root cause of terrorism, ae 


a 
Se, ovat iyl 
ews b P 
members of the C Cthveen 
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_. it This can be done by Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour 

nites 7 akiingia of real pacifism by the of Muslim candidates who were Congressmen. 
teren i RT world and the intellectual and Principle should never be sacrificed to ex- 
and fpes rioz of mankind. Pacifism does pediency. But supposing the sacrifice of 
nish git aa the use of physical force is to principle for the sake of expediency were 
a ily abjured. No Government can justifiable, it must be shown that expediency 
eee yb? yithin its territories. When men has produced or is expected to produce 
ae . live in a civilized country, they are the desired result. In the present case, 
‘tte a ood to agree that the physical force however, the generality of Muslims have not 
cating de usod for the prevention of wrong doing changed their attitude to the Congress. As 
og for voting for Congress-Muslim Candidates, 


Else fibe used only by the State or under the 
jyetion and laws of the State. But it is also 
stood in all really civilized countries that 
hroom fo physical force to be used by Government 
tall of heir respective countries is to be used 
most fonty according to law. This ideal should 
nay be J,tone in mind in all countries. 
nstitt: 1 Tove of daring is natural to youth in all 
ese Jaities. If it does not find legitimate scope, 
of the }my lead youth astray into careers of crime, 
flzefore, it behoves all Governments to 
je open, if not also to create, careers in 
tt courage may be exercised and develop- 
by the youth of the Country in legitimate 


as. 


ill be 


nomie 
of the 
seven 
t to be 


P, 

W) f f 

P Decision and Congress 
Wit 
i 


et in Congress ranks over the 
i ae is to be deeply deplored. 
It the È 0 Congressmen had believed 
Say eo Decision was good and 
Fer, y ie interests of India and had, 
Tire i¢ Potted Company with those who 
e anti-national, anti-democratic 

0 the interests of the Indian 
@, then in that case, too, the 
peress ranks would haye been 
Tres te adds to the painful- 
hag Stessen, ent Situation is that, though 
aA believe the Communal 
i fo tinationa], anti-democratic 
2 secti ndia, yet for the sake of 
on of them will not agitate 

© against it, if returned to the 
embly as members. The 
Sey Wards Committee’s attitude of 
t)r ctl ae the Communal Decision 
een hope that that would 
the | t0 the Congress and 
m to join it and also lead 


ol 


- which was right. But rightness and wrongness — s 


Muslim voters have been asked by the two 
biggest and oldest Muslim organizations, viz., 
the Muslim League and the Muslim Conference, 
that they should vyote only for those Muslim 
candidates who accept and would support the 
White Paper including the Communal Decision. 

We have said above that principle should 
never be sacrificed. This maxim should in 
particular be strictly followed by those who 
have declared that satyagraha is their rule of 
life. Satyagraha is a Sanskrit compound 
word. Satya means truth, and agraha means 
‘strong | g. 


attachment’, ‘persistence’, “insisting”, 
according to Apte’s Practical Sanskrit-Hinglish 
Dictionary. Therefore, Satyagrahis should 
prove their strong attachment to truth by ¥ 
persisting in and insisting upon truth in and 
outside the Council Chambers. ~ 

In spite of a party’s failure to achieve its 
object, is can command the respect even of 
those who do not belong to it, if it adheres to 
truth and principle and bears witness to the 
truth under all circumstances. But non- 
persistence in and non-insistence upon ifs 
convictions cannot command respect. 

It was said at Wardha that there would 
be a fight to the finish between the two 
Congress parties and the result would show 


cannot be determined in that way. The voice — 
of the majority of voters is not necessa 
the voice of Truth and Right. Even 
candidates of the Congress Parliame 
Board succeed in capturing all the ele 
‘general’ seats, that would: not in 
show that the attitude of neither accepti 
rejecting was right. ee 


Party Candidates for the Assembly 


For the welfare of India it is necessary that aS 
the Communal Decision should be condemned 


———————— 
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number of Indians and others 
within and outside the council chambers as 
_possible. For this reason, it is essentially 
necessary that all those candidates, trrespec- 
tive of “race, ereed and caste, who would 
openly condemn it, should be elected. It is 
also necessary that the party or parties who 
are opposed to the Communal Decision should 
have in the country as large a following as 
possible. It would be a crying shame if even 
appearances seemed to show that Indians for 
| the most part had accepted the -Communal 
| Decision, which is not a fact. 
The Congress Nationalist Party’s ticket 
| has been published and is well-known. All 
| who accept its opinions and principles can 
become its members irrespective of their 
race, creed or caste. Hindus, like others, can 
become its members. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has issued a 
statement. It could have been the manifesto 
of any other truly Nationalist party, whether 
Hindu or not. It insists upon the condemna- 
tion and rejection of the Communal Decision. 
But so does the Congress Nationalist Party. 
Therefore, the difference hetween the 

»  Mahasabha party and the Congress Nationalist 
` Party is only this that Hindus alone can be 
the members of the former, whereas both 
Hindus and non-Hindus can be members of 
the latter. But as the latter does not exclude 
Hindus from membership, there is no absolute 
ey for the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Provincial Hindu Sabhas to set ùp separate 
candidates of their own parties. Multiplica- 
tion of candidates of parties holding the same 


tical opinion onl d 
: y decreases the chances 
election of those candidat aoe 


se of their opponents. 


by as large a 


es and increases 


andhiji’s Intention fo Amend 
ngress Constitution 

s The formation of th 
Ou 18 not the only sign that 


what to do 
g of the Congress 

e points on which 
rse of a statement 


ceme: 
CC-0. In Public Domain. menti Kangri Coll 


issued to the Associated Press, 7 
why he has been thinking of retiri e 
Congress is that he has got aing ft 
that— 


A very large body of the Con 


were tired of my method gress intelli 


and the l SeNtsia 


programme based upon them that | aan and the 1 jfc € 
rather than a help to the natural $ a hindrane / perth 
Congress, that instead of remaining (fone of eho 
cratic and representative institution in ities demo, 00" 
the Congress had degenerated into an oa country, ssp tess 
dominated by my one personality and that TEaNization (omman 
was no free play of reason. ` In it there ily t 
If I am to test the truth or othe amy 


rwise of my th 
e the public the 


+) opie 


pression, naturally I must put befor 


reasons on which my impression’ is based and m Now 

own proposals based thereon. Congressmen might dian b 
vote on them and thus clearly register their opinion, J thors 

+ . Eo 5; 

His reasons have appeared in the dailies J sgord all 

The amendments he proposes to the consti: Jae an 

tution are four in number. He has mentioned fiord, it 

them and given the reasons why he wants such fi plea 
alterations. ‘The amendments proposed are Jwt—it 


given below : fie sake 


The first amendment I would propose is to replace | 
the words “legitimate and peaceful” by “truthful Jy 
and non-violent.” [This refers to the means ad |. 
method of attainment of the goal of Purna Swaraj] 1" 

The second amendment would be to replace the 
four-anna franchise by the delivery by every mem 4 
to a Congress depot of 2,000 rounds (one oe 
equal to four feet) per month of well ie 
yarn of not less than b counts a by hims \ 
herself on a spinning wheel or takir. fash; 

The third endea I should propose rel Ibs 
that no one shall be entitled to vote at any |e 


Congres o 
election whose name has not pesn oe deta Ë exist, 
register continuously for six monui ee “holly On t 


they 


and who has not been a habitu 
khaddar for that period. 

I would haye an amend 
of delegates to not more 
one delegate per every t 


Had we belonged to the C an 
it would not have been duet 
accept the first and fourth amen 
second we could not have accepte i imeli 
we could have accepted, wer ib al 
Khaddar mean! hand-spuo 2 ali 
woven cotton, silk and woollen e 
not for reasons of luxury Or a ane 
those of health that one may M 
to use silken and woollen goo’ 


rd 
Empire Won & Kepf by the Sua 


mber 
that 


Army Bill which has since T re 
Commander-in-Chief © nee as 

have said that the ae l 
aenor oA 
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NOT 


The British [Empire covers 


a | a sortion of the earth. But the 
m the oea of its inhabitavts live in India, and 
ession a P itishers have to refer to or $ peak of 

countries of Canada, Australia, South 
igentsia pge they say that these latter parts of 
pela A included in the British Common- 


Diss, f 
ndranee / 4, earth av 


€ the val of Nations, refraining from using the 

Me Afin British Empire. Moreover, the 
yy expres F eye Bre z Ay to . x 

tial 1 finnander-in-Chiel was speaking in India 

; ie . `y P +7 

it thee anly to Indians. ‘Therefore, by the British 


fnpire he must have meant India above all. 


my ine 
i i Yow, if he reads Indian history, even such 
1 nigh idian history as has been written by British 
pinion, Ynihors, he will find that it was not by the 
lies, }ordalone that India was won. And when- 
consti- T ad wherever the winning was by the 
tioned fiord, it was mostly the sword of India. It is 
s such fo pleasure for an Indian to mention this 
ed are Jhet~it has to be mentioned only for 
Jiske of historical accuracy. ; 
a | As regards keeping the Empire by the 
as oi |Ù the Commander-in-Chief may be 


Swaraj] J*tinded of the implications of what he has 


lace the fiid an : 

menlet Ni) dof what many Viceroys and other 
e round |" Statesmen have said before him. 

sted even the 


ibe no T of a country are loyal, there 
Hhabject eed to use the sword to keep them 

lon. If it be true that that country 
by the sword, that would imply 
a rebellious spirit. 
fey Hees hand, many Viceroys and 
kith ee : Statesmen have told the world 
Joya, ming millions of India are thorough- 
Thi 50, it is not by the sword that 

mpire is kept. 

5e personages or the Commander- 
&held to be right, not both 


imeelf or 


nt 


t the 05e, who was in his. 6lst 
oa of his sudden and quite 

2 Tetired in January this 
E distin aleutta High Court Bench. 
s Ohio Suished judge and had offi- 
Ai : a he Briaerice four times. After his 
Tha verno, invited m February this year 
| er . “engal to accept the office 
ra s ei e Oota upon 
te ate Sir Provas Chunder 
te chary -Chunder was already in a 
Salth at the time. So 


his new office told" pon bis 


he G akul 
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health and he resigned. He wasa Vakil of 
the Calcutta High Court in good “junior 
practice” when he proceeded to England to 
study law. His career as a student of law 
was brilliant. As a barrister at law he had a 
lucrative practice before being appointed a 
puisne judge. 

Before that appointment he was prominently 
connected with the public life of Bengal. He 
and the present writer were fellow delegates to | 
the Madras session of the Congress in 1898 : 
over which the late Mr. A. M. Bose presided. 
Whenhe and Lady Ghose went to Berlin, 
the writer met them there. He was noted for 
his genial and charming disposition. He was 
connected with many educational and philan- 
thropic institutions and was twice President 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was 
expected that, after being restored to health, 
he would re-enter public life as a member 
of the Liberal Party. But that was not to be. 


Kumar Manmathanath Mitrer 


The Jate Kumar Manmathanath Mitter 
was 68 years of age at the time of his death. 
He was a wealthy landholder and was sheriff 
of Calcutta for one term. But he was a 
people’s man, and it is said that there was no 
oppression in his zamindary. When he took 
part in any movement for the public good, it 
has been observed that no one who did not 
know him good guess that he was a member 
of the aristocracy. After the Bengal Partition 
he took part, with devotion, in the movement 
for the production of Swadeshi goods. The 
National Fund was established for that purpose. 
He was one ofits secretaries and treasurers, and — 
not only contributed to it but begged barefoot- 
ed from door to door to collect money for it. At 
the Sangit Samaj building in Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, he gave freely of his ti 
and energy to establish a school for teachin, 
hand-spinning. The plot of land in Balaran 
Ghose Street on which the Caleutta Orpha: 
stands was his gift He gave li 
donations also to the Deaf and Dumb Se 
Blind School and other  philanth 


Arra 


acel 
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nephew Kumar Hiranya 
as effected improvements in 
these arrangements. Kumar Manmathanath 
was a man of culture with a fine literary 
taste, and a connoisseur of precious stones. 


What Sir N. N. Sircar Really Said 
In the report of the debate on the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Legis- 
lative Assembly which appeared in the Press, 
Sir N. N. Sircar’s speech was so misreported 
as to create the impression that he considered 
the Bengal Bill (now an Act) to be “milk and 
water.” Consequently, misled by that report, 
we along with some other editors criticized 
him. What really happened was this : 
In his speech Sir N. N. Sirear started by 
saying that it was a “very drastic measure,” 
by which executive opinion was substituted 
for judgment of Courts. He conceded it was 
‘repression, but said that such repression 
had been enacted by the Bengal Legislature. 
Later on during the speech he was interrupted 
by the ‘interjection, “Is there such repression 
in any other country ?” To that he put the 
counter-question: “Is terrorism so much 
prevalent anywhere else ?” On this two 
-members said: “Germany, Ireland, Russia.” 
In answer to that the Law Member said that, 
compared to what was happening in those 
countries, the provisions in the Bengal Act 
were milk and water. When reporting the 
speech most of the papers omitted the context 
showing that comparison was being made to 


what was happening in Germany, Ireland and 
Russia. 


Solicifude for the British Steel 


Manmathanath’s 
Kumar Mitter h 


aken from the report of 
committee of the British 
eaves no room for doubt 
dustry had full access to the 
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study this report and in cons 
Larke, to comment 
on the pr ir 
tance of the Board of Trade proposals for i 
... It was understood, howe E 
ment of India would adopt a ver, that the 
revenue from the Indian ae a of o 
excise duty on ingot production of 4k Mean: 
with an adjustment of 1-1/3 for th A Upees pej 
that is, an excise duty of 5-113 Runa 
the finished product.” Spee 
We are not only not i 
lot surprised at th; 
confidence by the British Coverite breach o 
tingly admire their anxious solicitude ran Unhesia. eë 
of the British Steel industry which fae Welfare fy 
displays. CW action 


lone cf cerenner desea fe E 
e preterential tret " 
ment of some British steel articles by the f" 
wholly unjustifiable imposition of om a | 
duty on Indian steel, was an affair prearranged qais 
behind the back of the Indian Legislativo P 
Assembly. ! 


Application for Pandif Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Release 


An Associated Press message, datel f 
Allahabad the 25th September, tells the jj 


public that RE 

Mr. Girdhari Lal Agarwalla Advocate, taking dh 
his gown and appearing as a member of the mullet 
moved an application today before Mr. Justice ie 
under section 491 of the Code of Criminal Proce wa 
read with the General Powers of the Hich tl 
(habeas corpus), for the immediate release 0 
Jawaharlal Nehru. ee 

The application after recitin 
to his temporary release, stated 
warrant of law to arrest an 
again after he was once release 
not be re-arrested or imprison¢ 
fresh trial. Mr. Agarwalla praye 
might be set at liberty and iet ee 
of the application, he should be rele 
was seriously ill. 

His lordship ordered the 
him when the Government 


As the printing of the pre 
Review will be finished today ( 
we shall not be able to notice the 
application in this issue. 3 
Dest from ‘the legal aspect d n al 
it has been the opinion of the pm 
India that Mr. Nehru ought 
allowed to remain by th 
least till she was pronoun 
of danger, if not til] her comp 


han 
The Question of Mr. Saraf o 


ultation Wie 


Sp 


matter to be pla 
‘Advocate was 


Bose’s Release j garal 
- The two letters ne y e 
Bose has written to the a Ei 


dio refute the ump 
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as deeply involved in the 


he W: < , 
Willig 4, bie! EA it having been published in 
he asie fat move axar Patrika and other papers, 
Cover, A P incumbent upon Government 


unconditionally or to 


Obtaining is hi 
e JP. lease MM 
; pees made by the Home 


‘tet jp allegation ; 

Produ We ie - pringing Mr. Bose to trial before 
T ton on gher identical with or similar to the 
reach qj td by the latter. Otherwise the 


ae pee be entitled to believe that all that 
T A aid in his letters is accurate. 


T action |, poe has S 

1, hose 

Bent may, of course, try to show the 
ve 


up the f emess of his statements by issuing a 
treat, Ficus But that will not be accepted 
by the y hst word. And an indefinite number 
aN flies and rejoinders from the parties 
angel emed cannot be thought of as within the 
islatiye teof practicability or probability. 
tis true, the Simla correspondent of 
inlo-Indian daily has tried to discredit 
feof Mr. Boses statements. The former 
dated jhe officially inspired. If so, the official 
ls the jer or inspirers concerned should come 
li the open and enter the lists against 
Bae Bse, Fighting from behind a Shikhandi 
ice Kish | not be considered satisfactory. It is 
eee at Englishmen call cricket. 
of Prii Teaching of Journalism 
a 3 ae like other professions, requires 
ie j Renee vey Bet true fist 
lism A ? ndian ee ists took to 
ie Pandit A p tho ut any direct preparation for 
; dist. Oe of them who have made their 


m b 4 ne Profession were able to do so 
Ped ana ye general education they bad 
s [ite erase they liked the work and 
L* icient ently to become more and 
fh con f course, they must have 
T Special aptitude for the 
of hom whatever their success, 
Seam would have been better 

preparation for their 


doubt, no amount of 


Bose, president of the 
in Ssociation, in his instruc- 
ie Sores, extension lecture 
a aasm in society, has tried 
ont notion that “journalism 

Me the scope of study in 


School, or college.”CC-Ais holh2emainpenses engi thecpabliaaparse. Therefore, they 
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correctly pointed out, journalism is a subject 
of study in.schools, colleges and universities 
in educationally advanced countries. He 
has dwelt on the intellectual training 
and equipment and the moral qualities which 
make for success in journalism, and on the 
power of the Press. He has done very well 
to point out that education in journalism is 
not merely for those who want to be 
journalists. 

It is commonly supposed that Journalism is for 
one who is definitely out for a journalistic career. 
From what I have said above it. will appear that 
journalistic training and education has a value of 
its own and is of great use to persons who will 
not or cannot adopt journalism as a living. “The 
two hundred and thirty Universities and Colleges and 
the fifty-five schools in the U. S. A. and the 
Universities and schools in England that include 
in their curriculum journalism as a subject of study 
turn out graduates and certificate-holders by hundreds 
every year. All these people are not and cannot be 
absorbed in the profession of journalism just as all 
holders of degrees in Law do not become lawyers | 
by profession. As a liberal education, journalism ~ 
is of the highest value. 


- Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose’s lecture and the 
waiting of a deputation Of journalists upon 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji, the present 
vice-chancellor of Calcutta University, asking 
that arrangement for teaching journalism be 
made by the University, have revived the 
question of the University taking up this 
duty. If Mr. Syamaprasad Mukherji succeeds 
in making provision for education in 
journalism, such achievement will be highly 
appreciated by the public. It will greatly 
redound to his credit. Some years ago a 
committee appointed by the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, of which Dr. Nalinaksha 
Sanyal was the most active and” zealous 
member, drew up an elaborate syllabus and 
curriculum of studies. It was sent to the 
Calcutta University. But nothing was done by 
the University. 


Floods and Sforms a 

The present year is a year of great 
calamities. The earthquake in Bihar has been 
followed by devastating floods in that province 
and in Bengal and Assiam. The recent typhoon 
in Japan has been terribly destructive of life 
and property. i 

Al nee in all countries deserve the 
fullest sympathy and help. 

The Japanese people and Government are 
very energetic and have control over private 
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were able to do more in the course of 
a few weeks to repair the ravages 


of the cataclysmic earthquake in that country 
some years ago than the people of Bihar and 
Government have bcen able todo in the 
course of more months to repair carthquake 
damages in that province. It is noteworthy, 
| moreover, that the British people gave more 
| help to the Japanese in their calamity than 
they have given to the people of Bihar. We 
| hope, with their characteristic energy the 
people and Government of Japan will soon 
| be able to do all that is necessary and humanly 
| possible to repair all damages. 
With regard to the floods in our couniry, 
| we join in the appeals for help issued by 
| various relief societies. In addition, we again 
| remind our people and Government that 
| modern science has made it possible to train 
rivers and control floods to some extent. And, 
therefore, as proposed repeatedly by Professor 
' Meghnad Saha, river physics laboratories— 
i at least one such laboratory—should be estab- 
| lished. Neither the initial cost, nor the 
recurring charges will be large. Details are 
to be found in Dr. Saha’s paper on the sub- 
ject in the commemoration volume issued on 
the occasion of the completion of 70 years of 
ze life of our youthful countrymen Sir P. C. 
ay. 


Soviet Russia and the League of Nations 


Soviet Russia has become a 
the League of Nations. 


member of 


GENEVA, Sept. 18. 
The Assembly has granted the Soviet a porate 
seat on the League Council. Nobody voted against 
but ten abstained from yoting. The galleries were 
packed to hear the debate on the Soviet’s admission 
ed Senor Madariaga transmitted the Sixth Committee’s 
e adati to M. Sandler (Sweden), who is 
oe g the Assembly. After the Assembly 
ee Reece one a permanent seat on the Council, 
: ie A m two co-delegates entered and took 


$ e Soviet delegates to take 
aughter „Was proclaimed when. 
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French diplomacy hi 
fulfil its desire 
vinoff’s declaration, 
whether capitalistic 
to preserve its sway 
world affairs. Such 
hitherto made for peace 
Though not, Surprising, it jg 

that Soviet Russia Starts with i 
seat on the League Council. India 
2 foundation member of the cague from the “ae. 1 
start and stands sixth in the list of conti fe is es 
tors to the League’s expenses, Yet ia 4 i l 
not yet been given a seat on the Leroy 
Council for a single year. This is due tout 
inferior political status as a subject county, 
The Council consists of 15 members, of whom ally an 
five—Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy anf: se 3 
Germany—have permanent seats. Japan's ae 
withdrawal created a vacancy, now filled uct i, 


5 Pleased the 
by Russia. Jald produ 


; al Sir Si 
India and the League of Nations oe 


erthing, ” 
Ever since the latter part of 1926, mel in ah 
we went to Geneva on the League's invitation i 5", 
we have repeatedly drawn attention to the a Ansa 
inadequate discharge of its duties to i ee 
by the League. ~ Perhaps we were the i | 5 
do so. One of India’s grievances hs cen 
that very few appointments ma af 
League have so far gone to Indians, ant” 
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Imperialism has Sag 


5 ale a 
Indian officers that there are in the ina 
hold subordinate posts. The Leagi ffi 


x ssfribulel 
diture is divided into 1,013 units, eee f 


ni 
between 57 member states. Of these A 
pays 56 units, or 5.5 per cent 
of secretaries and clerks app? er. 
League is 700 in round D tempori] 
these only 6 permanent and 3 ate 
have fallen to the lot of Ms ermaned 
temporary jobs were. mad p than 1 
then Indians would haye te 

cent of the League jobs. 
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amed by student speakers. The 


ra Wel conden d for discussion by Mr. Abdul 


D. 
rich Was move 


5, opinion of this house Musalmans 
e 


i i e 
J . e ” 
C d in UNE live in India. 
ll n stoy no right Cae at length condemned the 
be abl a so-called leaders of Musalmans. 


affairs e E of the ttitude of those Musalmans who 
ational movement and aad that 
y gans? roof of their service in the cause 
ie “nld ag CAI the great and splendid 
Cant fhe Coe Musalmans, he compared it with their 
ermaney| | of Ue ton when they had not self-conhiacrce 
nas heg vent CON i ing from an incurable inferiority 
MY were sullering id, will continue to exist 
from the “jr, Musalmans, he said, will co F 
5 C pope existence was that of serfs and slaves and 
Ee not claim to live as Musano ae a 
las, Nawab of- Chhatari, speaking agains the 
e League sien gid that socialism was the most popaler 
ue to hee bi today and further declared that Islam was the 
; Tea socialistic of all creeds. He wanted the 
country, {umans to revert to their past traditions of 
, of whom! aly and brotherhood when even the Caliphs got 
Italy and] sme share from the State treasury as any other 
i Jkslman. 
Sapa Khan Bahadur Ubaidar Rehman Khan Sherwani 
filled W}-sed the motion and said that a community which 
Jali produce great men like the Nawab of Chhatari 
4 # Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan had no need to fear 
) (oting. The Nawab of Chhatari, he said, had 
26, wheifea in charge of Law and Order in U. P. for more 
invitation poe years and not a single Hindu or Muslim 
no Ady complaint against his administration. 5 
Jl Jt, Ansar Harvani, an under-graduate, supporting 
to Indi: lin, challenged the Muslim leaders to prove 
he first t bona fides” to speak for the masses. It is 
- has beets ye” re atl to become a Minister through 
en es, the Government and quite another to 
Yay ik korai I am sorry,” he said, “that 
ie ye made to the so-called services of 
Leagues Mn» io Swab of Chhatari_ and Sikandar Hayat 
s oxp: tegime o eee? he said, that it was under 
; ‘bute liten Rees usalman when men, women and 
Re thi Persecuted in U. P., not because they 


noti dle the n 


Stl 
ii Ves 
eso Int for the | E 
5 punde hous nights of their country. He reminded 
bel, Š no longer divided on 
d by taid r racial but on e S 


conomic basis. Islam, 


lat mankind was 


Oat Aes thar yy, s0eialistic religion, but the irony of 
rary J? ith, Tae had forgotten the teachings of 
If With the ng as they did not identify them- 
0 exist, “use of the masses, they had no 

nent; mber “S, Musalmans, 
D i) other speakers, mostly students, 


» Which was declared -carried 


ng on th} 
o S this debate, The Mussalman 


ncluding y 
glad thar @ remark : 


In the the majority of those who parti- 
t meets showed manliness worthy of 
Y to which they belonged. 
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the Bombay Legislative Council for the removal of 
the Disabilities of the Depressed Classes in this 
Presidency. The Home Member opposed it uncom- 
promisingly in a lengthy speech and enumerated, 
what he called, “the practical difficulties which will 
arise by carrying into practice ideals of this kind.” 
The Government attitude in this matter at least was 
of a strictly practical kind. Apparently they are not 
bothered by any ideals. As we said yesterday, if 
there are defects in the Bill, they could have been 
remoyed in the Select Committee, and we do not 
suppose Mr. Bakhale would have opposed any such. 
amendments, since his main anxiety is to improve 
the lot of the Harijans by every possible means. 
It is unfortunate that the real question was side- 
tracked by a great deal of casuistry, and since the 
non-Brahmins and Muslims were equally opposed to 
the measure along with the Government, there was 
no difficulty whatever in defeating its first reading 
by a majority of twenty votes. It is curious that 
the Non-Brahmin Party, which generally allies itself 
with the Harijan members whenever any spoils have 
to be divided by an alliance with the Government, 
should have deserted the Depressed Classes at this 
juncture and left Mr. Bakhale to his own resources. 


The Servant of India says in the conrse of 
its comments that “Government had no excyse 
excuse whatever to oppose it” (the Bill). 


Pocha and Sons’ Golden Jubilee ; s 


On the occasion of the golden jubilee of 
their House, Messrs. Pestonjee P. Pocha & 
Sons, the famous seed merchants of Poona, 
have issued a nicely got-up and illustrated — 
souvenir brochure narrating the history of 
the firm. It was founded in the year 1884 
by the late Mr. Pestonjee P. Pocha, and the 
business has gone on expanding ever since. 
That shows that it has been able to satisfy 
its customers, who are to be found all over 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Further India, and even . 
in Japan, Persia and Africa. Besides vegetable 
seeds, herb seeds, flower seeds and other 
garden seeds of all kinds, as well as bulbs, it 
supplies garden tools and implements, lawn- 
mowers, fertilizers, insecticides, &e., and books- 
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closed on account of the Durga Puj iday 
from the 14th October to the 28th ees 
reopening on the 29th October, Communica- 
tions received during the holidays will he 
attended to on and from the 29th Octo 
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| UTTER INCOMPATIBILITY’OF COMMGNALE DECISION 
By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


either by themselves or by their 
representatives who have been elected 
by them. In ancient times in very 
small city or tribal republics, the citizens 
themselves in meeting assembled could transact 
the business of the state and govern themselves. 
In our present-day really self-ruling States, 
. the government is “of the people and for the 
people,” but literally not by the people, but 
by representatives elected by the people. But 
under the Communal Decision, in the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures the statutorily 
fixed majority parties will consist either of 
Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus, (as, 
e.g, in Madras or U. P.) or of Musalmans 
elected exclusively by Musalmans (as, e. g., in 
the Panjab or N.-W. I.) or of Musalmans 
elected exclusively by Musalmans cum 
Europeans elected exclusively by Europeans 
(asin Bengal). Therefore, neither in India 
as a whole nor in the Provinces will there 
be representative self-government, but govern- 
` ment by statutorily fixed communal majorities, 
elected, not by voters of all communities, 
but by voters belonging to the particular 
communities concerned. In the Muslim- 
majority provinces not a single legislator of 
he majority party will be elected by a single 
Muslim voter and in the Hindu-majority 
rovinces not a single legislator of the majority 
ee he A elected by a Muslim or a 
ee a a ga such majority parties 
Ud ; eal rulers of the country. 
will be only nominal rulers. Their 
23 Q 
ee will be a sham, as the real 
i emain i 
A N a ae hands of the 
nor-General, the 
and the foreign bureau- 
wn as the “steel-frame”— 
by Mr. Lloyd George. 
_ sential conditions of demo- 
nsible government is that what 
Dy Party may become the 
morrow by the conversion 
ay of thinking or 
ey this way all groups 
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tution makes any religious co n 
community, the permanent mm 
there cainot be any democrati 
self-rule in the country, and a 
of such rule, pointed out above, are] 
Communal Decision militate © fost The ! 
essential conditions of democratie pa th 
ble government, and would, if enc: Ons. 
keep India deprived of all the advar i et ky 
such government. antages of 
Under a system of joint electorates, t, 
whatever religious community or communitie 
classes, castes, interests or races the majority i 
the members of Central and provincial councils 
might belong, it could be said that people of al 
communities had helped to elect them al 
were responsible for choosing them. Sotie 
members also would feel their responsibility tu 
and would and must try to promote the interest 
of all the people of all these groups. But uie 
a system of separate electorates, in some cist 
the majority would be elected exclusively by 
the Hindus, or at any rate by non-Muslims and 
non-Christians, in some cases the majority 
would be elected by Muslims, and nag 
province (Bengal) the majority would be E 
Muslims ore Muslims-cum-Buropeans w 
exclusively by their co-religionis™ iis wo 
patriots. Hence each province of (or Bui 
be ruled by a foreign bureaucracy vont 
domination would continue) through A ; a il 
of legislators for whose oaro ari vi 
the groups would not be respo nd would ™ 
would not feel responsible to a ie 
in consequence ordina 
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SANTINIKETAN TODAY 
By C. F. ANDREWS 


MHIS week, which has been passed at the 
Poets Asram, in Santiniketan and Surul, 
has given me one of my happiest 
| experiences of India during this visit. 
| There is an often-repeated Sanskrit prayer 
[t ms, —“ Lead me from the unreal to the 
fi ftom darkness to Light, from death to 
jlulality.” In Rabindranath Tagore’s Asram 
ety feels that this transformation is 
h ee ahli ked. For here is the real 
pr ae ue villages and among the students. 
tin 5 an immortal spirit manifest in this 
a the Poet’s genius. 
his elt as he sits before sunrise 
Dias 1, watching the first streaks of 
ins ymbol of ageless Youth. For he 
leet ‘stonishingly young, and his massive 
im C Powers sh a i 
‘ty hig oe Ow no sign of senile decay. 
My he hae © life of three quarters of a 
i have m Passed through adversities which 
[ mamn, -0€ the stoutest heart despair; but 
1! hey Serene, 
jalemanding intellect high above 
yt back t e of the Napoleonic Age, has 
fin week no @Y mind as I have sat by his 
i carly morning and felt the 
mner spirit. 
years ago, in Tokyo, when 
were with the Poet, we 
critical audience at the 
main blankly silent, as he 
ured terms Militarism and 
two idolatries, which were 
of the soul of Japan. In the 
a at 7S such a prophetic warn- 
o s c g 
daring which received 


tg together 4 
7 Hye Tivers; 

Is, edi ily re 
filim | Unmeas 
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The analogy with Goethe, 


the ‘prophets reward’ of misunderstanding. 

Only in later years have the best minds in Japan 

rendered thanks to him for that brave and timely 
ulterance. Tagore has never succumbed to the 
clamour of the post-war world, with its racialisms 

run mad. He has welcomed to his Asram men 

of every race and creed and given them a home 

in his heart. å 

During this visit, I found him turning away 
from his songs and music to plunge into the 
details of village reconstruction work carried on 
by the students of his Asram. This enterprise 
among the villagers is dearest of all to him. 
For the happiest years of his own life were 
intimately bound up with village Bengal, and 
he loves the patient, simple, kindly Bengali - 
villager with a poet’s love. When he was quite 
young, his father, Maharshi, wisely sent him away 
from crowded Calcutta to take charge of the 
family estate on the banks of the River Padma. 
There for nearly twenty years he lived among 
his own people and became their Poet. Now. 
in his old age, all his thoughts are bent towards 
them. 
Santiniketan itself stands on rising ground 
with a sandy soil beneath. It is completely free 
from malaria, because it quickly drains off the 
monsoon rains and the anopheles mosquito 
cannot breed there. But the villages near at 
hand, made up of mud huts upon mud soil are 
decimated by the malarial pest. 

Into the work of removing this incubus from 
the land, Tagore has broil the indomitable 
energy of his tireless spirit. The battle has gone 
against him, times without number; but still he 
persists, calling into requisition every latest dis- 
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covery of scientific skill and economic planning, 
in order to circumvent the terrible scourge- 
Some of the noblest of his workers have been 
driven from the field by repeated attacks of the 
disease, but still the gallant fight goes on. Only 
a few months ago, one of the most brilliant of 
his scientific workers, Dr. Harry Timbres, was so 
saturated with malaria and kala-azar that he 
nearly lost his life. On the very eve of an 
important scientific discovery, he was obliged to 
leave for America, where he is now writing his 
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THE PROBLEM OPTRRIGATION IN BENGAL 
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disease, E 'Jifcult to represent a better example 
pl meeting of East and West than this 
(IA f recovery and peace. 
is than a hundred years ago, there was 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF IRRIGATION IN BENGAL 
By SUKUMAR RANJAN DAS, x. A, Ph. D. 


RRIGATION has been spoken of as the 
|] vedding of the sunshine and the rain”. 
| ‘reclaims arid wastes, makes a country 
lai eerus, causes the desert to blossom 
etin comes the destructive effects of the 
acit acids, multiplies the productive 

ensure soils, destroys insects and worms 
tt fy : S good health, lessens the dangers 
Ninfall a makes the farmer independent of 


Jug: lastly creates 
hing and Al creates wealth from water, 


Tees 
a Province of Bengal for the purpose of 
[ied jj, © ‘tigation problem should be 
ss four areas, each with its own 


al pr 
ing in kes that of the whole province 
SS of tho è Co-ordinating one. The usual 
e T ght ony this subject runs in the 
Ypes of classification is based upon the 
0) a Activity, namely, those of 
igati embankments, and drainage 
ba, trs n This classification is wrong 
nang ay thought from its proper 
long. Consideration f th ; 
The fou x 
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they lived in the cold weather. Now the malaria 
plague has stricken the whole area, and until it 
is removed nothing can be accomplished. 

Thus the Asram at Santiniketan is not merely 
a home of music and song, but also a hive of 
industry. It is not self-centred and wrapt up in 
its own improvement, but it takes care of the poor 
and sick at its own gates. It is attempting to 
solve the wide problem, not only of Bengal, but 
of India and the Far East, by bringing back to 
these village populations renewed health, pros- 
perity and peace. The words of the Psalm are 
becoming true: 

“Then shall the Earth yield her increase, 
and God, even our own God, shall give us His 
blessing.” 


_ 1. Western Bengal, 7. e., the area ) 
the Hooghly River (Bhagirathi) and south o 
the Ganges; 2. Northern Bengal, th 
north of the Ganges and Padma and west | 
the Brahmaputra and Assam; 3. Haste 
Bengal, South of Assam, east of the Bra 
putra, Jamuna and Gorai; and 4. £ 
Bengal, sometimes described as Cen 
east of the Bhagirathi, south of 
and Padma and the west of Gorai. _ 
Each of these tracts has its own 
conditions as regards soil, erop 
drainage and navigation ; and, in 
diversity of these conditions, 
present on the whole a problem 
level and slope of the 
and population, its produci 
water-traffic. 
The main features of 


possible the silt-laden 
water of the rivers must be allowed to Hom 
freely over countryside and in places ee 
the existing embankments interfere with such 
overflow, adequate devices should be adopted 
to minimize the evil. Railway embankments 
should not only have more abundant openings 
but their position and construction should 
not direct the outflow of the flood in a 
particular channel or direction, but enable 
the whole country to be equally watered. 
Special precaution must also be taken so that 


Bengal. As far as 


i subsoil moisture is retained as a result of the 
4 modification of the water-openings in these 
fi Railway embankments. The Railway embank- 


ments have proved a thorn in the sides of both 
| the Government and the people. When they 
‘l were constructed, and even now when Railway 


A alignments are made, no proper thought 
à was or is bestowed on this very important 
A problem and the result has been disastrous. 


Similar remarks apply to road alignments both 
under provincial and district schemes. The 
reason lies in the waut of knowledge of facts 
relating to natural solpes, drainage and 
requirements of the Province. Since there is 
‘no use crying over spilt milk, the people of 
the Province should unanimously ask for a 
revision of the policy, open discussion and 
compel the Government to take systematic 
and co-ordinated action which is scientifically 
= and economically sound. 
| <The problem of North Bengal is one of the 
arance of dead and dying channels and 
tment of Railway embankments ; those of 


Bengal is rather 
The chief function 


culties created by the 
te Mr. Bepin Chandra 
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railway lines in most p 
unbroken series 

' es of dug-out land 
is collected and confined ¢ 


at it may not be y 
e, to. Conver; a 
Canals whi 
; source of water-su 
agricultural purposes as well 
culture, yielding a very decent it 
railway authorities. 


t these 
ch ma 
ply for 
as for fish. 
ry 1COMe to the 
There are: canals of the. 


same kind along some railway lines in |abordine 
England. It cannot be beyond the conception fim He 
of modern engineering experts to plan a fitde i 
continuous system of this canal, alone the Jan proj 
entire railway line from Calcutta to Goalundo, Jasin 
for instance, or from Sealdah-Beliaghata to funtrollec 
Port Canning or Diamond Harbour. The | Acor 
former may be connected with the Padma and jievario 
the Gorai and the latter with the Matla and JaBengal 
the Hooghly, with lock-gates at either end Jiabsolut 
The idea is fascinating to the lay mind aud |Ailed 


‘racter 
ieas wii 
firticular 


may be considered by engineering experts for 
what is worth. 

Regarding surface drainage the first ; 
step in any scheme is the carrying out ota ie 
drainage survey and the construction n o 
drainage map noting therein if the pe 
drainage channels can be traced at all. d A 
has been done by the Irrigation Depar Sa 
of the Government. But it ane Saat 
complaint that the Irrigation ePad jike | 
is not so much active as the people “ae pasat | 
it to be. However, the Departmen of lin 
long last drawn up a map of the 
the province. This map will ee 
lines and the public as well as the Z 
can so regulate the construction 
lines and embankments 4 | 
drainage of the province unin ; 
this has been done, the ryot Car 
to construct shallow surface 
with slightly raised grass 
afford a free passage to the < 
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(4) the mapping cut of 
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Ve an, i eres: and lines of drainage ; 
Water del Tsement of existing water-channels ; 
tais W imp! ean of the local water-table. 

‘not jem yidence incriminating embankments 
the | te Be both of agricultural decline and 
s p fate lia is so overwhelming as to 
Vor am mediate action to prohibit the 
these e ion of any new embankments. As 
rie je siting legislation cannot do this, 


legislation will be necessary. Roads, 
to the _jeinnys and embankments are, no doubt, a 
Of the  }aecesslly 5 but their interests must be 
es in jatordinated to those of agriculture and irriga- 
ption Jin However, schemes of irrigation always 
ide improved communications and irriga- 


fish. | aergency 


lan a : 
the janprojects also require the embanking of the 
undo, fiusin order that they may be adequately 


ta to {uutrolled and their waters properly utilized. 
The | Acomplete record with full particulars of 
aand jievarious types of embankments that exist 
aad JaBeugal is not available. But such a record 
end Jiabsolutely necessary, and it must include 
dand Jlitiled information regarding the number, 
ts for jreter and size of the water-ways, and the 
“ts within the sphere of influence of any 
first | ticular length of embankments. A prelimi- 


a : à 
t T 4 survey must, therefore, be carried out in 
a 1" Ustrict of all existing major embankments, 
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for flood protection and for 
such as, railways and roads. 
Survey may be done in one 
this connection arises- the 
he Water-ways in embankments. 
Ses are always necessary where 
ent crosses a definite water-way, 
$ Vation of the embankment itself, 
E umber haphazard provision. of an 
| tired for 7 _ of culverts beyond those 
P doubt ean our? is an expedient of 
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Y of all existing water-courses 
is also essential. Water- 
© be examined from three 
drainage, (di) irrigation. and 
feat As regards drainage, this 
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Ut it is necessary to emphasize 
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of Bengal. Only second in importance to 
urigation is the question of transportation. 
In every part of Bengal, the condition of the 
water-ways has an immense bearing on the 
question of malaria, and one of the best ways 
of keeping delta tracts healthy is to preserve 
the channels and use them both for irrigation 
and navigation. The malarious northern 
portion of Faridpur district, where there are 
roads and railways, exhibits a striking contrast 
with the healthy south-western area where the 
rivers and streams are very numerous and 
serve every village throughout the year and 
where all trade is carried by water. 

The mapping out of local spill areas and 
lines of drainage is also of great importance 
in this connection. The question of spill areas = 
and lines of drainage is bound up with the 
regime of delta channels ; and an adequate 
survey of the latter necessitates the careful 
examination of the former. Accurate 
information regarding this matter can only be 
obtained during the flood season. As in the 
case of the survey of embankments and minor 
water channels, this work can be best 
undertaken by the engineering staff of the 
district and local boards, assisted, where 
necessary, by officers. of the Irrigation 
Department of the Government. 
paration of drainage maps on ~ 
suggested by the late Sir Edward Bi 
kK. ©: Ss. I, showing by an arrow 
main-drainage lines which carried the drai 
water out of the village, should be 
by every district as part of a 
programme for the prevention of mal 
agricultural decline. Here nae 

Next in importance is the survey of tl 
water-table. It is probable that throughout 
the deltaic tracts great fluctuations tak a 
in the height of the water-table at dif 
seasons of the year. ‘The yea 
of the rivers and the rainfall — 
doubtedly the factors exerting th 
influence upon the height of th 
Annual and seasonal variat 
by these two factors. lt 
the presence of embankme 
certain circumstances ineree 
reduce the mean height — 


d mo 


seasonal flu 
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the shutting out of flood-water and in the 

Q 2 “ 2 
other by the checking of the run-off. 
According to Dr. ©. A. Bentley the simplest 
method of making observations regarding the 
water-table is to record the height of the water 
in wells, and the corresponding level 
of the water in rivers and streams. In addition 
to taking water levels, investigations into the 
character of the ground-water will have to 
be undertaken as in Egypt.” 

But the most important part of Irrigation 
in Bengal is the improvement of the existing 
water-channels. No really adequate scheme 
, of improvement of the main channels can be 
i! undertaken in the absence vf comprehensive 
surveys of the larger rivers and the smaller 
| d water-courses. Sir William Wilcocks entered 
into this aspect of the Irrigation Problem of 
Bengal with the authority of a world-renowned 


A ee men eS a 


——_ 


) expert and tbe zeal of a true philanthropist. 
a His suggestions on this question are bound to 
| be studied with the utmost attention they 

deserve. On this subject his views are 


diametrically opposed to those of the Irrigation 
Department of the Government. He says that 
the Irrigation Department has tried its hand 
at every kind of project it could imagine 
except “overflow irrigation” which is -the only 
one adapted to Bengal; the resulting poverty 
_ of the soil, congestion of rivers, and malaria 
have stalked the canals and banks, and the 
ey is strewn to-day with the wrecks of 
; tea and harmful works. According to Sir 
Te og Wileocks+ the works needed in Bengal 

(1) The clearing out of the ancient “ 
T ; ancient “over- 
How e ma _the strengthening of their 
the making of new banks with the 

Q material. 

ding the “overflow canals” with 
and sluices and adding new 


y the river banks, provid- 

ays in the banks for the 
maller canals ; allowing 
annually at approved 

1 the fear of ah 
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inundation had passed s 
to be made annually as a Matter S 
approved places in the hati urse, i 
country was high-lying and sip where 
danger at any time. As time we No. 
the important canals had been A 00, and 
with masonry regulations, the ME for 
tertiary canals would have noes and 
with suitable sluices. Such action el 
this time have provided the conte ty 
perfect overflow-irrigation, ny wah 

According to Sir William 
Bengal the most pressing work is the “overflow. 
irrigation” of the poor sandy districts. of 
Murshidabad, Nadia and Northern Farid w 
In these sandy tracts the old “overflow canal 
have been in many places ploughed up and 


and allow; 
Wow 
g Dreache 


» in Central 


levelled and their traces have been destroyed sd 


but there are still traces of old canals in many 
places and the best of these might be madea 
beginning with. When these sandy lands are 
high-lying and abandoned, powerful pumps 
might be put up and channels led offand 
experiments made in irrigation with the rich 
muddy waters of the early floods followed by 
the less muddy waters of the ordinary floods. 
Similar experiments might be made on the 
Bhagirathi near Berhampore. 


Sir William Wilcocks has said that through | 


the overflow canals alone will be dong A 
fertilizing of the fields with rich muddy depos 
of the river floods, and the more ab 
attack on malaria, These overflow «i by 
have tobe made serviceable once ae 
having the channels cleared to full va A 
depth, and banks made with the ea! aa 
out of the beds. ‘This can be done p 00 
After a couple of years of espo ave 
ing to Sir William, it will be easy © por 
some form of cheap seryice® a yenii 
works which will hold their ow? 7°" the ¢ 


y 


if necessary. In digging o fooebly 
lines of old canals between a shou 
the Damodar, the cleared chann da 


lines 
allowed to go down the middie hey 
k an 


once magnificent water-way ith ev 
be put iu communication Di 
pool and tank on either side WE 
today.* 
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aal eryoirs in the catchment basin 
jik of Test the provision of October 
gg Damon ter to the lands between the 
tt ee been deprived of. 

‘pp they z the water control for agricul- 
pgrding the Royal Commission on 
as very wisely recommended that 
who are the actual consumers 
fje water, should be associated with the 
[in Department in the distribution of 


[r by means of Local Advisory Committee 
|. vill study local needs and enquire into 
| revances of individual cultivators. These 
sittees might also be utilized for the 
pe of pushing on necessary agricultural 
ms or the introduction of new crops. 
(operative Organization Societies could 
fitted of the Maclegan type, or Irrigation 
feyats could be organized, the work of 
fomgement of the minor  distributories 
jibe entrusted to them.* 


[ihis connection it must be mentioned 
g. co-operative movement has done 
eed to the people by tackling the 
ae peden with all the seriousness it 
~S0me interesting schemes for irrigation 
principles have been tried in 
ate Tovinces. One of these is the 

Operative Society for pumping out 
Gumti at a place in the 
for distribution in the fields 
les, two or three adjacent credit 
Movemnine this experimental undertaking 
Nital eo a of the United Provinces bore 
tom ho ich was realized in instal- 
+ each Societies. The latter levied a 

| be paber according to the area 
ed in th rst irrigation society in Bengal 
Midnae Year 1916 at Khelar in the 
ers of ERRE by the combined efforts 
Sin the a © Successful rural co-operative 
stra gg = 4 The object of the society 
m ibu à am across a natural stream 
EDY mes oe Mater in the fields of the 
the cues of artificial channels. ‘The 

me was met from shares 


; : 
hay: Mukh eriee 
E Chapter bp, Res 


-operation and Rural Soactionshas 
MAREO E Ce 


subscribed by the members. The society has 
removed a real want in the locality and is 
generally appreciated by its members. The 
formation of the co-operative irrigation socie- 
ties has recently come to prominence owing to 

a strong demand for such societies in the 
district of Bankura in Bengal. With the single 
exception of an irrigation society at Khelar in 

the district of Midnapore organized in 1916 
which, however, did not lead to any further 
movement in this direction, the beginnings of 
organized effort for the solution of the irriga- 
tion problem in Bengal date from the middle of 

the year 1919. In April 1919, a movement was 
started by the Agricultural Association in thet 
district of Birbhum for the re-excavation of 
irrigation tanks and bunds in that district © 
through the agency of the Branch Agricultural 
Associations. Over a hundred irrigation 
societies were formed in the district of Bankura 

for the execution of irrigation work entailing 

an expenditure of over 3 lakhs of rupees. 
For the success of the irrigation movement. 

by co-operative means it is very 
desirable that the societies should be 
organized with great caution. In particular, 

it is very necessary that there should bea 
careful estimate of the cost in respect of the 
projects for which societies are organized. 
Owing to the absence of a whole time 
agricultural engineer, difficulties wer 
previously experieneed in preparing careful 
estimates. The Government of Bengal hav: 
however, appointed an Agricultural Eng 
who is expected to help these societie 
his expert advice, and hence it is prob 
no more difficulties in this direction w. p 
in future. A Central Co-operative Irrigatio 
Bank has been formed to finance the irrigat 
societies in Bankura. Regarding the 
effect of these societies, Mr. G.S. D 
then Collector of Bankura, said: “Ali 
the effect wrought by this co-operatio: 
been almost magical. It would not t 
exaggeration to say that the who 
before the people of the district 
altered in the short space of 
Wherever an irrigation s 
formed disunion has given — 
active co-operation, fatalism 
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what Coo irrigation no n r 
ain of rural progress : 
A community is the piney 06! ae 
wonders wrought by Coopera tive] niga a 
in America. Harold Powell, pig A 
operation in agriculture, dwells on the stni ing 
fact that in the United States of he 2 ; 
1909, of the total irrigated area of ae ans, 
vix., nearly L4 millions of acres, no es i ha 
one-third was under co-operative enter bese 
and he goes on to say that “in a es 
industry in the United States is there so large 


Ramee te 
i ration as rrigation. 
a percentage of co-operation as in irrig 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC THROUGH 
ORIENTAL EYES 


By TARAKNATH DAS, m. a, Ph. D. 


yV 


ECENT developments in American-Japanese 
relations indicate that statesmen of Japan 
and the United States are anxious to solve 
American-Japanese problems amicably. Japanese 
Statesmen as well as those of America realize 
that a war between these two nations would be a 
very costly affair and, whatever may be the 
outcome of the conflict—and there is every 
reason to think that there would be ultimate 
victory for the United States-—would be a serious 
economic loss to both the nations. Viscount 
shii, in one of his recent interviews to the editor 
ot Japan Advertiser (Tokio), an American paper, 
wo out that a war between Japan and the 


nited States would be profitable to those 
nations. which. are anxious to 
markets from Japan and the 
Warous parts of the world and 
orient. 


re-capture the 
United States in 
t W specially in the 
t is the opinion of many Japanese and 
: Ica international affairs that 
T onomically ‘and commercially the ` interests of 
araea the United States are not competitive, 
serigns ppiementary ; and therefore there is no 
Serlous economic rivalry between these two 
nations. Study of recent trade statistics will show 
that the United States of America is not suffer- 
ing from Japanese trade competition. It is quite 
apparent that the nations that would be a 
ane by a war between Japan and the 
nited States would he ‘Great Britain ‘and 
ermany. ‘Russia and China . ate 
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The problem of Irrigation in the. 
drainage and Waterways in Ben | » Pe of 
not so difficult as it eo 
But its solution, 


gal about p si 


ly studied anga |! 
Studied a ; 
attempt must be made to restore it an 


; : as far ag da 
possible, by the co-ordinated action ia a 
Irrigation, Agricultural, Co-operative | 
Public Health Departments of the Government 


and the joint action of the people: 


of power in the Far East, which would not bein, Phili 
to the advantage of the United States. nli 
Oi hat when General Ari}, 
One may point out tha ien e 
resigned the position of the Minister A 
was the beginning: of serious efforts o ened i 
of Japan. to. settle 1 h We y 
hebween Japan and the United oan TA 
negotiations. Recent exchange or noi elf, 
the American Secretary of Sta 
the Japanese Foreign Minister ae 
be regarded as the beginning © Sse 
` President Roosevelt. by oih was ! 
United States Atlantic fleet, Wan tet from, 
trated in the Pacific, would bez iha Un! ‘ii 
Pacific, has given an indican towards dapat 
States has no aggressive inin i ade h 
This has resulted in change 0 ae ign 
Japanese public, Furthermore, ij] has of 
the Philippine Independence - a 
profound impression regar! Aa includ! 
Politics. The people of ASh po 
f S i hat America pase 
depenese, realize t tg nee 
use the ilippines í 
establishment of an Orienta 
nations haye done. Japan ki 
more than any other ae 
eliminate one of the ca ni 
between Japan and tha 1 
great interest for all stua ening 
tration that what is happe 
would have a tremen hae 
national aspirations of © ian 
are labouring under for peas? 
Philippine Independence HE 


that 
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turopean _ Powers which have not make the necessary appropriation for the 
h | DY Peh and some of them think whole of the naval building programme. Critics 
o Toop pf the Ua "measure would make the of America, specially British statesmen, should 
` realy Pi Doge. tare prey of Japanese Impe- remember that America did not build up her 
SUtfacg Pines 8S, has been reported from navy to the limit of the Washington and London 
poses a ub it the Japanese Ambassador treaties, hoping that there will be some action 
rements rina? pe ys after the passage of the regarding disarmament; and now she is taking 


a : ae 

Of ing. bl m endence Bill, took the initiative 

bout rp Indep Government would begin 
Ha 


Land an (te unen the United States authorities, 
; po, steps which would guarantee 
f a eu act the Philippines through inter- 
Of the jneno aes among all the powers who 
re and Aal i aaterests in the Pacific. If Japan can 
ernment portunity for trade in the Philippines, 
A be more profitable for her to let the 

[ioe govern their country, than attempting 


‘them, This would remove some of the un- 
ie . X ° ` Jaz aN 
mble impressions regarding Japan’s policies. 
44 Philippine Independence will be an asset 


Jo. It may also be mentioned that 
pan domination over the Philippines is a 
uy from the standpoint of American 


ailonal economic policies as well as military 
(unl strategy. Mr. Bywater, the British naval 
Flin his excellent work on the “Sea Power 
te Pacific” expressed the views 

hed American naval officer, on 
enn following words : 


d not be I, Philippines are 


the 


tee there for Japan when- 
aa ix likes to take, and nothing can prevent 
i War, it, 3 Seizing them when she feels disposed 
the patting. S at present circumstanced, _ We could 
roblems $ ye 2 Whatever to protect them in time of 
through hi; there foolish enough to locate a fleet 
Pit b with Istory of Port 
consisting of 18-knot 
Squadron of reasonable 
lnia -ve the southern ports of Japan, 
m three days and can make 
m uzon, before succor could 
Miles Waii our nearest naval base which 
away.” 
i eion ofan American naval 
' While a 1921, remains substantially 
Non the’ the United States is preparing 
l Mppines, she is augmenting 
awaii which is purely 
ake exe ; and the Japanese cannot 
e p ption to it, 
vopean statesmen think -that 


4 vast naval pro ramme, as 
Pogramme of oo 


i ' construction of 
p qUnitea States, and the 
ad military forees of Japan 


as 
ANON artion towards an inevitable 
Wo Pacific Powers. These 
States should carefully read 
; eclaration in connection 
Am recent Navy Bill He 
Merica was only adopting 
Was free to adopt, but did 


that 
She 


of a. 


Japanese War in the Pacific. 


steps to build her navy so that she will not be 
at a serious disadvantage when the next naval 
conference convenes in 1935-36. The critics of 
Japanese nayal and military policy should also 
remember that if Russia is free to augment her 
land and air forces in the Far East which may 
threaten Japanese position in Manchuria and 
Korea and even Japan proper by air raids, and 
if Great Britain is free to develop the most 
formidable naval base at Singapore where the 
whole of the British fleet might be concentrated 
against Japan and her ever-growing over-sea- 
commerce, is it a crime for Japan to take the 
necessary steps for augmenting her naval and 
military strength without violating any of the 
existing treaties? Here I again wish to point 
out that there should not be double standards of 
international morality—one for the Asiatics and 
the other for the Western Powers, 


One of the causes of the existing American- 
Japanese misunderstanding is that Japan has 
been refused immigration quota in the United 
States. This is bitterly resented by the Japanese 
people, as an expression of “racial discrimination”. 
It has been recently reported that the U. S. 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, has expressed his 
willingness to extend “quota rights” regarding 
Japanese immigration, because by such a 
concession America would lose nothing, as only 
about one hundred Japanese would be 
allowed to immigrate into the United States 
annually.: Such a solution would create better 
feeling between these two nations; and the most 
enlightened American public opinion is in favour 
of according equality to Japan in matters of 
immigration. 

It has also been reported that the Japanese 
Government wishes to open negotiations with the 
United States regarding various outstanding 
problems, including the signing of a Non- 
agression Pact or a general arbitration treaty ; 
and also to discuss mutual policies regarding 
the coming Washington Naval Conference of 
1935-36. Here it may be said that the Japanese 
are afraid of any possibility of an Anglo- 
American Naval Pact or understanding before the 
next Washington Conference convenes in 1935-36, 

It is quite clear that unless the United States 
Government takes an qpetessively hostile stand 
against Japan in the Manchurian question, and 
if Japan does not take any further ‘aggressive 
measure in China, there is some reason to think 
that the American and erin en: “is 
would -consolidate Abe Be eee sights 

? ing ; and there would be no American- 
years’ standing ; kanken T 
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not mean 


friendship does mea 
maintain 


anxious to 
with China. American 
her own rights in 
relations with 
There are 


American-Japanese 
that America would be less 
her traditional friendship Y 
| Pacific policy is to maimtun A 
| the Pacific region through cordial 
| all the great Powers in the Pacific. l i 
! many reasons to think that Japanese statesmen, 
for the promotion of best interests of Japan, 
would do their best to come to an understanding 
with America on all outstanding questions. It 
is quite possible that they would succeed in 
their efforts ; because there is no economic rivalry 
between Japan and the United States. The real 


| ‘economic rivalry in the orient is between | Japan 
I) and Great Britain ; and there is serious difference 
| x . se ee 

i cof opinion between British and American 


economic policies all over the world. 


yI 
Since the resumption of diplomatic ‘relations 


between Soviet Russia and the United States, 
there is much talk of a possiblity of a Russo- 
Japanese war, in which Russia might receive 
financial and moral support from the United 
States as well as Britain against Japan. A 
section of British politicians may be favourable 
to a Russo-Japanese war, because it would 


weaken Britain’s two rivals in Asia. But it may 
be safely asserted that the present government 
-of the United States would not act in such a 
way which may encourage a war between Japan 
and Russia. It is to be hoped confidently that 
the United States Government would use its 
influence and pressure for peaceful solution of 
a possible Russo-Japanese dispute. 

In spite of much talk of the Soviet leaders 
‘that they are prepared to meet Japanese invasion, 
Russia’s industrial and economic condition, her 
external relations in Europe are in such. a condi- 
tion that no sane Russian statesman would 
court a war with Japan. A Russian defeat in 
a war would result in a possible Revolution 
and the present rulers are not likely to take 
chances by provoking a war with Japan. Russian 
ansporation system is far from being in a fit 

tion to meet the demands that will be made 
; ae ae of a war in the Far East. Although 
arial Jnade great progress in improving 
Unication system in the Far East, 

pyost EA ibs far from satisfac- 
ee. re ations with various 
in SEE improved considerably, 

Poland Bou non-aggression, pacts 

Te eee Czechoslovakia, 
fates denotes Oweyer, the advent 
a ermany has practically 

_ relations.. There 
itler regime is anti- 
would rather support 


_ Russia 
make it easier 
er programme of 
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eastward expansion as 


; ex 

Rosenberg and to bring ahoni AN b gbe 
the idea of New Middle Euro the fulf E g ha 
hegemony. The Japanese are Pae | 
German -Japanese friendship 3 Bat f0 pr ! 
pier pen eta ) hey ay 

aware of the fact that German a a a Ai 
supposed friendship for Japan js enou; 
than what was the policy of erating bi 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, who favo e mt 
Japanese war to strengthen Gean 

in Europe. Furthermore, the ee: 


aware of the fact that Germans ar 
to aid the Chinese in developir 


which may help China in ee ay mn 

herself, and there are German officers 1 wh 
in the employ of the Chinese Government ie 
reorganize Chinese army. Japan ent ty Al 


Would no 


Japan has no real f 


of Russia commercially as well as militat., wy 
(Japan does not _under-estimate Soviet Russi m 
military power.) Unless Russia goes agai | 
Japan, and decides to co-operate with Ching pit 
actively against Japan, there will be no Rus ta 
Japanese War; because Japan would not fo Hore th 
a war on Russia. am & 
Japan depends _ considerably upon Frente 
support in international politics. It is Be lis my 
that a French syndicate would invest & inf, Stat 
large sum, to develop Manchukuo, i "fe pting 
enterprise of Japan and France. Fe realize 
well-known fact that Japan „and raed their 3 
bound by treaty to respect their mu a be in 
in the Far East. France does no. J tukuo, 


Russia be involved in a war with Jae E ition 
such a war will be gisi R 
France both in 
Japanese war may 
War and France bas 
such a development in W 
itis to be popes ana 
influence of the Unitec ais 
France and possibly, Italy whit 
relations with Soviet Kui 
war between Japan and Rusie 
However, one cauno Fas Acco 
preparations in the Far TD 
well-informed special oor 
Times, “the total sirean 
Army of Russia including, 
is about 150,000 menr 
heavy guns, about 2 
number of light TORY 5 
a few heavy tanks, 40 
300-400 aeroplanes. 
of O. G. P. U? 
rian frontier 
in Outer li 
and atthe disposal 0! | 
base has been. organizo is 
works for producing PY 
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T 
whare the necessary materials are agree that she would lease, cede or sell any of 
Great reserves of oil fuel are Chinese territories or ports or islands to any 
n brought to the Far Bast .... third Power. The Japanese are fully 
< of the Far Eastern Army include convinced that during and after the Washington 

n þombers with a radius of action Conference, Britain followed a policy which was 

pto take them to the west coast of detrimental to Japanese interests. The Japanese 

ane” Tokyo and most of the other feel that the Lytton Commission was engincered 

put 4 ‘are too distant to be in serious by Britain to bring about moral isolation of 

from the air. According Japan in the field of diplomacy. The Japanese 

ler-in-Chief of the Far are quite outspoken that the Singapore Naval 
Base is a direct menace to Japan. 

In the meantime, Japanese economic 

competition, in spite of the existing Imperial 

| Preference, has undermined British commerce 

wes are, he says, in all parts of the world, even in British colonies, 

April 4, 1934) ar: dominions and in India. Today the nature of 

vould int j jas been recently reported that the Soviet economie war between Britain and Japan is 

k Russaifemment have chartered several „British and of much | more serious character than it was 

pan wolfi freighters to transport ammunitions from between Germany and Britain before the World 

Vladivostok. The Soviet Government War. The failure of recent trade-negotiations 
ppropriated several million dollars for between Japanese delegates and Lancashire 
immediate improvement of the port of business men is an indication of the depth of 

Furthermore, it is generally con- the conflict. 

that a Russo-Japanese war would benefit It is generally expected that many of the 

Britain, China, Germany and even the Western nations which are also suffering from 

States and all economic rivals of Japan; Japanese competition would blame Japan and 

or, there is some possiblity of a Russo- side with Great Britain. But is Japan really to 

¥ war, which can be and should be blame for her marvellous economic and industrial 
developments? In this connection, might not 
Japan ask the Italian people if they are to 
blame because they have developed the fastest 
and best passenger service between the Orient 
that a we and Europe, which is hurting British shipping ? 
a es What was the cause of the failure of the 
ae recognizing recent trade-talk between Japan and Great 

R Mt shows proper Britain? British business men demanded of 

‘ussian spheres of influence in Japanese delegates that Japan and Great 
te d Chinese Turkistan, then Britain should agree to divide up markets of 
mate „may even form an alliance the whole world amongst themselves regarding 
‘standing verging to an alliance. certain class of goods. The Japanese on 

6 and panes understandings of 1907, principle suggested that they preferred “equal p 

E such a vo _Supply us food for thought opportunity and no commercial discrimination” — 
à possibility, as their policy. However, they were willing to 

come to an agreement with Great Britain 

VII regarding markets of Great Britain proper and 

Dennet of Princeton University, her crown colonies and not paneling hen 
Clos ashington Hall (generally known dominions and market, oi piney would, ae 

Ta a ane many American authorities believe that no fair-minded person take — 

ait 1921, gation ‘of the Anglo-Japanese 

Washington Conference SE A ETAN 
ic there eugene ae if thene two aevons Fallot. 
: n the orient, where Japanese their differences, there may be a war 
:Patigg Omio and aeol ae Pacific. British naval experts know da 
hib as 1915 : can take Hongkong without RET 
l began ° and 1916, the Japanese and ‘and therefore Great Britain has deyelo 
ling Sj to suspect each other regarding Singapore naval base as thera fo 
East. Japan was naval establishment in the worl D 
must not acquire any recent reports’ published in the ee 
rea) on asa leasehold. This (London) and Chicago Tribune an 
yen easons for the so-called papers, it is claimed t 
S of Japan, by which, Dea impregnab. 
Japan forced China to reports, onè should 
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the recent British Empire 
| at Singapore, the details of : 
| very closely guarded. However, it 
l directed primarily against China and 
whose naval strength are in 
to Britain. Obviously, Britain has no 

| against the United States in the Pacific. 
is no doubt that Japan is the real objective. 


i and other islands containing vast oil resources. 
l Of course, this report has been denied; but one 
] cannot take the denial very seriously. Tf the 
j Dutch have no understanding with Britain 
[ regarding the defence of the Dutch East Indies, 
f then it would not have been possible for the 
a Dutch government to reduce its naval strength 
4 now when the situation in the Pacific is se 

uncertain. The understanding between Holland 

and Great Britain may be something like a 


secret, offensive and defensive alliance. 

One should 
never go to a war 
in the orient, 


know 
with 
unless she 


was sure that 


and strategic position in India. 
Britain made a great concession 
granting them full self-government, 
Boer people in case of a war against Britain 
would not make a 
in Africa, similarly Britain is going to give 
some concessions to the Indian 
and Princes who would be 


stand by Great Britain against 


The poeta of Separation of Burm 
mda, as advocated by the British yer 
is more for mitay and perenne 
possesses valuable oil and other min 
S eral resourc 
pan must be reserved for British soaron 
urthermore, Burma can ser 
supporting basè to British naval base at Singapore 


ne may also point out th 
; Ù at recently Britis 
eA ne penetrated into Yunan aa 
RO ermore, Burma may serve as an 
the latter come oes in ; 
There ae tes to support Japan. 


A reasons th . 
that if Japan and man one to think 
their differences, eA Britain fail to solve 


Conference of 1935-86, then hee RS 
= parme rivalry may lead a war i 

k acific, Although I may be mistaken B Be ie 
_ ny conviction that when the Ja anese Rel ce 
military authorities were deman ing, a Raat ghd 
ago, that Japan for her self-defence should. a os 
a strong navy and army, they were possibly 


Washington 
present Anglo- 


naval conference held 
which have been 
may be 
safely asserted that Singapore naval base is not 

Russia 
in no way dangerous 
designs 


There 


It is also reported that the Governments of 


Holland and Great Britain have secret 
| aereements so that the British fleet and Air 
} Forces would use Dutch territory in the East 


Indies, to prevent Japan from getting hold of Java 


that Great Britain would 

a first class power and 
she 
would be able to utilize the resources, man-power 


Just as a few 
years before the outbreak of the World War, 


to the Boers, 
i y with the 
understanding and expectation that a contented 


common cause with Germans 
moderates 
willing to 


Japan, as 
Gandhi and others did during the Word W. a 


a from 


strategic reasons. Burma 


ve as an important 


case | 
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thinking more of th Can 
Japanese conflict, an possibility of 
war or a Russo-Japanese war 
It may be safely ; 
great resources of the 
superior navy, Britain 
quarrel with Japan, 
getting American and Chinese 
generally regarded as certain 
Cantonese faction—would 
in favour of Great Britain. Therefore the 
of Anglo-Japanese relations largi ; 
the hands of the United States of 
she, I hope, will use her policy 
attitude in solving the i 
between these two nations. 
Furthermore, developments in 
politics will have a determined effect in Britain's 
attitude towards Japan. Britain must protect 
her supremacy in the Mediterranean. She cannot 
fight Japan and maintain her position in the 
Mediterranean, unless she can get an ally in the 
Mediterranean. Many think that Italy is com: 
mitted to aid Britain in the Mediterranean but 
nothing definite is known about it. However, the 
possible development of a German navy with 
the pocket-batileships, increase of Russian naval 
power in the Baltic and the Black Seas and the 
programme of the development of Turkish navy 
which, according to the report of Chicago 
Tribune (Paris) of March 24, 1934 hs 
been entrusted to Japan, and increase of Som 
navy in the Mediterranean may complicate Ue 
existing situation. In this connection, Ttaly 
becomes a vital factor in any possible develop- 
ment in Anglo-Japanese relations. PTE 
An Anglo-Japanese war is not meyiti 
although it is probable. It can be 
be averted by statesmanship. Jt 


American Je Sb 
3 Pamasa 
predicted that i 
British p 
would not 
unless she 


America, snd 
' of benevolent 
increasing difficulty 


European 


faing a 
jie majo 


co-operation. There is every 
that another Anglo-Japanese confere: 
be held to solve the problems Ot ie 
tion. Japanese statesmen, specially 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota, have ip 
that Japan would do her es 
friendship with Britain. 
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iding i 
4 “on avol 

Japan has everything to gam ra dete 
a war and much to lose nO) aresmel M | 

This is fully realized by Japanese 
are carrying on a policy 
Japan from a diplomatic M 
defeat, However, there are meai z 


7" . . k ak 
militarists in Japan who are 3 to $ ve 
often talk of war, They are aP think k 


Japanese strength and therefore t% 
can, without difficulty. defeat Bo ioga 
Great Britain, They genera Y Japa" 
case of a war against Japan 


TH 


was the case with the 


g the World War. „They 
Anel defensive position is not 
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Panas Mer Nakamura, & Japanese writer of 
Dite of about the difficulties of Japanese 
e and qe “sefence in the following way : 

Upa fu es control over the Sea of Japan and 
iure of Gea may not protect her from 
Ibis At no period of the World War did 
the -Jose command of the Heligoland Bight 
Tyan a Baltic, and she was therefore able to 
E rer coastline from naval attack. Bui this 
i, a jot save her from the fatal _ pressure of the 
evol, ado the operation of which was the real 
fficulty ise of her defeat. Nor, in our case, would the 

alsputed command of the Sea of Japan protect 
ropem Je fom blockade. It would be within the 
titain’s fier of a superior naval opponent to strangle 


protest | commerce and cut off our supplies without 
cannot faing a single ship into the Sea of Japan. 
in the J majority of the merchant ships entering 
in the Jinese ports traverse certain steamer Janes 
com: {ith the enemy would have no difficulty in 
n but sng, Having established a blockade, he would 
yer, the Jetinly endeavour to undermine our resistance 
y with jj tacking exposed ports of the coast with 
ne ftlships, submarines and aircrafts. Many of 
d tne} seat commercial and naval harbours would 


“hin {Pm to attack and the enemy, being well- 
A A pa as to our resources, would know in 
panish Bec to concentrate his efforts. On the 
te the firo n the capital of Tokyo, the huge 
Taly 0: Yakohama, would lie open to the 
avelop- s of hostile flying machines. Osaka, 
ie he i: eu national industry, would 
Pimning end any enemy’s reach, and the 

Id Teens ye tustrial lives of Kyushu would 
coast m ; with invulnerable targets.. 

s mop, ences, submarines and torpedo 


able to the near 


m peti 
panes? 
t cleat 


ccome synonymous terms; but 
(9 R J ? 

ndeauaie pa we must provide ourselves 

bl to be attle fleet, if the safety of the 

sing | p Sift, p Stred.” Bywater: Sea Power 
Be tte e eaS 500 R 

T alo W to Japttement of a Japanese gives a 

prota) fige the polig, Nd it also explains whic 


deg ey of ; 

inp CDC, of Japan regarding her future 
W bat ig Jepanese jingoes should know 
ited ag the combined fleet of Britain 
Other tates, supported by Ch 


W exi : 
a 8 ane will be threatened. Japan, 


ka 
ne 
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ina, 


n pei 
Aval expert in 1921 held that there 
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Powers, attack Japan, then 


T E em n h 


was a possibility of a war between Japan and the 
United States and sounded the following warning 
to Japan : 

“To foreign observers it seems that Japan has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
policy of aggressiveness. By sheer hard work 
and indomitable courage she has triumphed over 
the handicap of scanty natural resources and raised 
herself to a commanding position in the world. 
The problem of overpopulation has been solved 
in part by annexation of Korea and Formosa 
and of late years a new outlet, practically 
limitless in possibilities, has_been found in China. 
Tt is here if anywhere that Japan may realize her 
true destiny, and it is there her claims for 
priority are less open to challenge than in any 
otber quarter. There is plenty of resources in 
China for all legitimate interests, if Japan would 
bring herself to discard the methods she bas 
borrowed from Prussia, in favour of a policy of 
conciliation and genuine friendship with the 
Chinese people, she would eventually acquire in 
that quarter a predominance which could never 
be seriously contested. It remains to be seen 
whether her rulers and statesmen have sufficient 
acumen to seize the unique opportunity thus 
presented to them instead of hazarding the 
fortunes of Dai Nippon in a militant gamble 
more reckless even than that which causes the 
ruin of the German Empire’—Bywater: Sea 
Power in the Pacific, pp. 318-319. 

What Mr. Bywater had to say in 1921 |may be 
well applied today in case of a war in the 
Pacific in which Japan may be invelyed. Japan — 
has everything to gain by avoiding a war. It 
may be said that a victory in the battle-field 
a naval war will not be sufficient. She may face 
a concert of Western powers and a diplomati 
defeat which may be disastrous. Furthermore, 
Japan loses she will not only endanger her o 
destiny, but her defeat by any combination | 
Western powers will be a crushing blow to 
cause of Asian Independence. It is m ; 
hope that the Japanese people will wi 
victory. by following the paik of conciliation 
peace. 9 ie 


Ix 

I have already mentioned that every natio 
which has commerce in the Pacific and plays a 
important part in world polities is directly 
indirectly involved in all problems of the Pa 
Italy as a great Power is directly intereste 
all the developments of events in tl 
Furthermore, Signor Mussolini, as the | 
Italian Government, has made it I 
recent speeches and one speci 


special interest in Chin 
party im suppress 
thus extracted an 
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| However, on October 1, 1925, Italian and 
Chinese governments signed an  agreemen 


regarding the Boxer indemnity fund due to Italy 
ga 


and made arrangements that certain part of this 
amount should be spent by. a Sino-Italian 
Commission “for educational, philanthropic works 
in China as well as enterprises and. works of 
$ public utility, the materials for which shall be 
ought in Italy.” This may be regarded as the 


| ‘beginning of farsighted cultural co-operation and 
| commercial expansion of Italy in China. : 

| On November 27, 1928, Italy and China 
| signed a new treaty of amity and commerce which 
| went into effect on May 21, 1929, upon the 
f signature of the protocol of ratification. By this 


f! treaty it was agreed to accord favoured nakion 
treatment to each other’s citizens regarding customs 
and all related matters. The’ article of this 
agreement is very significant: “The nationals of 
each of the two High Contracting Parties shall 
be subject, in the territory of the other, to the 
laws and jurisdiction of the law courts of that 
Party to which they shall have free and casy 
access for the enforcement and defence of their 
rights.” 


_ This means that the Italian Government showed 
‘its willingness to concede to the demands of the 
‘Chinese regarding the abolition of “extra-territori- 
ality”, provided the Chinese Government could 
| make an arrangement with all other Treaty Powers 
| ‘on the subject. The Chinese government made it 
‘clear that “Italian subjects shall be amenable to 
‘Chinese laws and jurisdiction from the date to be 
fixed by China, after having come to an agreement 
3 for the abolition of extra-tervitoriality with all the 
a Powers, signatory to the Washignton Treaties, 
it being understood that such a date shall be 
applicable to all such Powers.” 
L This makes it clear that Italy is not 
= to abolition of “extra-territoriality” in China 
This fact has brought about much cordiality 
between Italian and Chinese Foreant, 
i ecently, several Chinese missions—educational, 
Mnancial as well as military—have visited Rome 
L n aor cordial attention of Italian authorities. 
; f Ae eogniment has lent the services of 
eee | n lian airmen, Col. Bernardi, 
aie ee ee to help the Chinese 
BiH eld of consolidating and 
mean ese gee Service. Slowly but 
aes mg her influence in China ; 
tant definitely in favour of a free 
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opportu ity ma, equal 
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were 
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Pulation, raw material 


ssion, which may not is my 
w months, Ita be during 
iven expressions which public 
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ntire come by the Ja 
s the government. Some i 
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is due to the 
expansion has 
Africa and the Near ei 
special position. Further AARE Ttaly 
polovin Europe is at t : i 
cordial terms with Gre; vane 
two nations shi Sand Ussia i 
; 3 “1 are opposed to po’ the 
economic and political ascendancy jy Mes 
East. Italy, to be sure, has Bis the M 
antagonistic to Japan and I am, ine to j 
that the two governments will Mane tO thing ip the 
relations. Yet Italian authorities wee Conta) po 
bound to promote Italian national oare duty. ff feelo 


fact that 


g Ja : 
invaded “panese 


such 


1 iar 
he preseng to he 


ee nnr 4 interests me 
regard that intimate relations with Gren gi 
Russia and China may be cy rt 
to Italy than the goodwill of a npo tbe 


is c Oe < vn News Nation which Jaq betwe 
is competing with Italy in international a a 
al trade. paine- 


However, it should not be overlooked by Italian fe forget 
statesmen that Japanese friendship is ‘Gh a 
ad 


negligible factor in the world politics of todw 
or tomorrow. K 
Signor Mussolini has repeatedly said that 


Italy’s mission is to promote better understanding 
between the East and the West. In carying 
out this i 


_ mission, one of the most important | 
factors is to do all that is possible to bring | 
about better understanding between China and f 


Japan, so that the most important causes ot | 
friction and possible conflict in the Far Dnt [RRECU 


may be removed. Secondly, one may expel! Amer 
that Signor Mussolini, with his personal mie great 
with the Soviet Russian leaders, may aid the engag 


cause of better understanding between, Japun the 


and Russia, Thirdly, the Italian people am} i. 
leaders should Senle every far-sighted Le ae ` 
is an advocate of Asian independence an nae ii Clk 
equality before law. There are Westen ia 3 
which are interested in keeping oe whit by stati 
millions of Asian people in subio TI ei peo 
is a menace to the cause © “a a for le % this 
When the Japanese advocate a the A throu, 
Asiatics,” they do not advocate that Wes 
ght the 


people should combine to fg ‘an 
nations. They advocate that Deen le to 
should do their best to defend Ur Presen 


and resources against thems 
in the World War; b 
of reawkening of Asia 
of unjust privileges and pro as 
now dominating over certain Piere 
real situation in Asia is t propaan 
and growing opposition 69 

in Asia; but this does „no 
opposed to co-operation 

Powers which have no, 
Asian countries. If it 
Italian people to bring t26 


© think 
coria] 
re duiy. 
ts, may 

titain, 
valuable 
x which 
L trade, 
Italian 
not a 
of today 


id that 
tanding 


carrying | 


nportant 
to bring 
ina and 
auses ot | 
ar East 
expect 
néluence 
aid the 
_ Japan 
le and 


| sġanding, then every precaution 
against spreading, any racial 
the people of Asia, especially 


under 
taken 


Se, 
oii! wish to emphasize that behind 
‘problem of the Pacific, there is the 

-, In the most important drama 
century—in the struggle for 
a whole—India_ will 
Awakened India 


tieth y 
dependence as 
per important part. 


i 


yaan 


it- ihe most 5 Bae 

fy the ice of time, recover her birthright 
1 n and it will be the most important 
ia ul problems of the Pacific and World 
gt Mf 

vies. 


ho believe in the doctrine of co-opera- 
East and the West—the Mussolini 

influence of Rome, should 
cannot afford to be merely 


Those W 
ln between the 
irine— through the 
rhrget that Italy 
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pro-Chinese or pro-Indian, Italy, maintaining 
friendly relations with India, Siam, China, 
Japan | and other Asiatic countries, and at the 
same time maintaining her position as a Great 
Power in Europe, will be able to serve her 
enlightened interest most effectively and contri- 
bute her share towards peaceful solution of the 
Problem of the Pacific. 

_ The late Prof. Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, former 
United States Minister to China, speaking of the 
American-Chinese relations, wrote: “By doing 
things in themselves worthwhile, Americans will 


contribute most to the true liberation of the 
Chinese.” _This motto may serve asa very 
sound guide to all Western Powers in their 


relations with the oriental peoples. 
Rome, Italy 
April 10, 1934. 


PROGRESS AND PRECEDENCE IN A CENTURY OF 


PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


By IDA M. GURWELL 


REGULAR things are always happening in 
America. For the first time in history a 
geat World’s Fair is playing a return 
engagement. 


daily through the turnstiles of the 
ihe A at intervals along a three mile 
No pau aude of incredulous spectators. 
e Chicago World’s Fair but made 
Even the sky line has been 
d, and with the pronounced 
ies colour treatment, it has been 
~,Piasize enchanting vistas that were 
mon Students of lighting and 
ie pavers merging light and paint, 
a ine rilliant colour results worked 
e mire abinations, The nights this 
orld’s Sle loveliness. 
ina a Garagantuan in size, was 
t hour, qq Wide depression and born at 
t what i ere was no illusion in June, 
ont Hone be done with the year old 
Charge Yn had been made. Capable 
tone, NeW that if the Fair was to live 
anys Be Second summer, they dare 
ounsa nity; if poisons had been 
i a aRositionia system they must 
she ah True sufficient lime, in 
een stored away to save the 
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year old from rickets, and there were now no 
symptoms of malnutrition, a staff of Specialists 
had provided for this, but there were times, many 
of them, when it took courage to fight the ailments 
that a great enterprise is heir to, but those in 
charge of the precious bundle had something 
beside theory; 1933 had dealt them a hand of 
actual experience, so we find not only a well 
cared for investment but a prize winning Exposi- 
tion. A stupendous achievement! The Officials 
of the Century of Progress Exposition have a 
right to feel proud. as 
The financial backers who did not have “ cold 
feet,” at least found the depression relentless and 
chilling. Some of them said, “Foolhardy! We 
must postpone this until better times.” But the 
majority said, “The Century of Progress must — 
open, and on schedule.” Open it did. d 
The world should know more about the 
financing of this Exposition. It has not be 
easy. When we realize that not one cent of 
funds of any sort, no donations, no l 
subsidies from any tax-paying body, 
State, county or municipal, has been aske 
received for either the 1933 or 1934 
World’s Fair, this makes the Cent 
unique among all major Expositio 
The Fair is gathering moment 
of the first year gave encouragem! 


little ballyhoo. The Wo 


nt, There 
ld „th a 0 
and that a choice of -exhibit j 
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| are there, and the attitude seems lo be;—if one 
| does not see it, it is his misfortune. There is a 
| demand. This year at opening there was an 
| advance sale of 4,000,000 tickets as against an 
| advance sale last year of 2,300,000. Perhaps 


q Americans have a little more money this summer, 
j and perhaps one of the greatest reasons for the 
second year’s success is that thousands of 
Americans will visit the Fair in lieu of a journey 
abroad because of the rate of exchange and 
unsettled conditions there. 

How could the administrators of this vast 
project keep both exhibitors and public interested ? 
How could the Exposition hope to pay out? 

There is no precedent. Scarcely a person 
living who had been associated with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of forty years ago. The 
value of their experience was available only in 
old newspapers. It was suggested at a reunion 

A of Press men that if the Century of Progress 
Exposition could be immediately repeated, a great 
contribution would be made to the science of 
expositional art, without breaking its continuity. 

But such a gigantic enterprise must have 
tangible reasons for continuing, expressed in cold 
figures, before staking other added millions to an 
already colossal venture? 

The Officials had facts gathered from 1933 
and they started to compile them: They knew 
that _ Seventy per cent. of the exhibitors who 
participated in the 1933 Fair had found it so 
profitable that they considered it a great waste 
of money and opportunity to quit when they had 

just started. A year was not enough. The seed 
had been sown, one crop had been reaped, they 
_ Were anxious to harvest a second one. 
Eey: Bate oe? had been expended in 1933, in 
erating and maintaining the Fair for 170 
ost of operation by 
res, and 
ceeded 


days. 
tion Governments, conces- 
eee patie corporations probably 
TOO nn. e exposition, together they 


pene Fair attendance figure for 1933 


99, the greatest number of visi 
ended an American ean 
$37,270,000 ‘was spent by visitors 

ston admissions. $1.17 was 
ture per person, exclusive of 
mission. 


the exposition 


s on November 13, 
ie so large a 
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it is a bigger and better * 
y per cent of that i 
while not practical, are 00” 


This idea in the minds of i 
Etr 


had on hand $1,200,00 
ables. Surely a nice 
Exposition was now assured th Oung 
through what might have } ; 
“ colicy ” summer. ren 
There had been an insistent q 
part of Chicago, after the Dress R i 
for the show to continue. Last ie 
had been the salvation of Pien ; 
industrial centre. National and T this o, | 5 
Conventions had been housed in Chiog ational Pa. 
score; Hotels that had previous] nee Dy the jer 
closed save for an occasional dunes E Zooms |b 
filled to overflowing. The Fair was n oa nor prt i 
for Chicago, and Chicago sat up on its hind fomir 
and demanded more Fair. Visitors from a 
part of the country wrote thousands of anes 
asking that the Century of Progress Exposition 2 nee 
might continue, that they might have an oppo a 
tunity to see the Fair; in many instances there, T 
expressed their convictions that they might halė time 
more money to spend in 1934. pte £ 
An analysis shows that exhibitors wanted the kii 
Fair. The public was not so particular, but theyfzim. W 
could be depended on to come,—mob psychology! soul 
would see to that: Chicago was clamouring lity 
it; and the officials had already made a successill i Req 
investment and wanted to continue. They kui ue 
facts. Jf only 13,000,000 paid admissions i But 
rung up at the gates during the Fair of ue hr 
bills could be paid, and if by chance the admi A 
equalled that of the first summer, 1m adda ale 
the receipted bills, they would have a p° if 
many millions. dl, 
tt would be difficult to estimale aor: 
the Century of Progress Exposition a compl 
of the world. Figures have not faa railr 
for 1934. Tt is estimated that im 1 i Mo 
brought 4,000,000- guests to {Ilion 
buses brought an additional H 
mobiles, shiny and otherwise; 
freight to the tune of another 
occupied acres of parking space al 
and spilled their dusty, cat" 
into the grounds. i ; 
The exposition of 1934 me 
on its predecessor. There 18 * n 
while to be seen. The eae 
efficiency and finish in ee 
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formance 
this great „are yet Many thousands of Red Indians. 
ernationa]. que according to government estimate, are 


easing in numbers, and, yet the full-blood is 
ad tome becoming rare. “Civilization” has been 
Sa red man. In its environs he loses his 
ood thin linguishes and falls au cay, prey to i disri: 
fer trading posts, w vere the Red Indian 
g isfurs and buffalo robes have passed ; 
source of furs and robes. Confined to 
ons” he must now trade with more or less 
amerchants, paying for his purchases, with 
given him by the United States govern- 
AN oppo ars obtained through the occasional sale 
nees therjiine. This dole, or annuity system, that seemed 
ight have] lime of its establishment to be the best way 
the Red Indian, has proved itself a curse 
it hes robbed him of all initiative ; and 
eitining it, the government is perpetuating 
im. With this dole barely sufficient to keep 
sychologyyi" soul together the Red Indian (and all his 
uring fol ae pons more and more dependent, and 
succesttil i Tel. z © care for himseif—-and less worthy. 
hey, kieke no ndian, the warrior of his generation, 
ney a problem. He must be: cared for until 
jons wer mne ùt the young tribesmen, many of whom 
of 1938.2 Hg government schools, offer a grave 
admission "° that seems now to defy solution.” 
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THE VANISHING AMERICAN 


By PASUPULETI GOPALA KRISHNAYYA, b.a. (Madras), 
M.A. M. SC. (Columbia), pr. D. (New York) 


how the little said of him — 


said, “Yes”. I next asked from what part of 
India he hailed from? He replied, “No, I don’t 
come from Indianna. I come from Oklahoma”. 
By this time I understood my mistake and 
replied, “Look here. I am the true Indian and 
you are the false Indian’. He flared up and 
said, “What do you mean?” I tried to explain 
and the fellow was ignorant that there was a 
great and glorious country called India, thousands 
of miles away from his, and by this time we 
had come to “42nd Street Broadway”? where I 
had to get down and his parting shot at me 
was, “Hey, you are kidding me You are an 
Tnolian (he meant Red Indian) all right.” 

Since his advent in North America the 
European has met scores of tribes of people 
whom he called “Indians”. He has tought with 
them, lived with them and yet he has never 
known them. Long association, even intermarriage, — 
has failed to bring natural understanding. — 
Unable to think alike the two races have remained 
distinctly apart, and yet each has influenced the 
other. Both recognize the bewildering barrier that 
separates them. Both understand that bec: =. 


neither red nor white, have bridged no diffe eee 
between the races; on the contrary, they haye 
seemed to emphasize them. Indeed there has 

been so little inter-breeding between the races — 
that the theory of final assimilation seems | 
me absurd. The red race in North America, 
leaving a little of its blood to remini y 
succeeding generations of white men th 
existed, will pass; in reality it has | 
passed. And what do we know abou 
nothing. 
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| wonders how much truth we know of ancient 
| 1 
ples. : ; iets 
| pris early experiences with the white men 
have for ever estranged the Red Indian, 


l may 
| ane here, for the 
record is bad. Anyway 
had a fair opportunity te 
jus His estimate 0 
See ation with white men he bee and 
q unfortunately most of these were Fer irom Pa 
í fair representatives. Many of them were law. ees 
| men who had been banished from white socie y; 
4 Eyen in his dealing with the government oi 
the United States he was sometimes cheater, 
and nearly always the treaties which he piened 
in good faith were broken by whites whose 
violations were upheld by ¢ the Government 
itself, so that long ago the Red Indian became 
distrustful of all white men. i 

The Red Indians were never saints. „On 
the contrary they have many- times qualified 
as nearly perfect devils. Their misdeeds 
have been told and retold ever since they first 
began to resent the white man’s invasion of their 
land. But there is really another picture which 
has not been told. The Red Indian has a finer 
side, Any alleged wrongs he perpetuated _ are 
due to the fact that he was- like an animal 
trapped and cornered. Here | was the white man 
with his gun trying to deprive him of his land 
and possessions and the only weapon he had 
was the bow and arrow. The Red Indian, to 
his eternal credit, put up an heroic fight with 
| such a handicap and let it be said that in the 
! circumstances, he did behaye better than his 
Christian invokers. With the provocation he had, 
his behaviour. has been -intensely humane. 


The Red Indian is a tolerant man, a: believer 
in one God. He has never been known to 
quarrel with his fellows, or with anybody else, 
over religion. He never manufactured an 
intoxicating beverage. He is not a stoic, but a 
natural man, who loves a joke. With friends 

laugh is deep and hearty, and easily 
provoked. He is a thorough sportsman, the best 
of losers in games of chance, even in a battle to 

e death. He is not the petty thief that some 

d people would like us to believe: and 
an individualist in all things whatsoever. 
_ He is a courteous being, a polite ‘man, in his 

own lodge a gracious host. He believes in 
miracles (so do his conquerors if ‘they reall: 

___ believe in their Bible) and his mind is as sim ie 

asa child’s. He is superstitions to a degree that 
tanding, and he 

re his conquerors 


most part, the white man’s 
the Red Indian never 
judge’ the white race 
it was formed by his 


will not discuss: his 
is easily led to 


Tesence, 
nstantly. 
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there will be silence and 
attitude will have changed 
seg i : 
The folk-tales of these people | 
me very much. They are as tile Nteresta| 
those of the Norsemen, the Gre, Bends gs 
Hindus, but instead of renee and the 
combats with the elements Rees Man's 
gods, they deal chiefly with the buted by the 
nature which they attribute to a strane, 
known among the tribes by varii i 
as, Nahpee, Nulach-kin-nah, Esaccawata O1 such 
or Old-man-coyote, to whom hee wana, 
entrusted much of the work of creatio mighty 
strange character is always fickle fei w 
fiendish, often foolish, and, on the kth 
sometimes almost sublime. In this you E 
recognize a wise provision, since it is evident tha 
in his finding fault with created things, like the Le 
elements which sometimes tortured, the old Rel- phy it 
Indian could not blaspheme against his God for {n witho 
whom he holds the greatest yeverence, Spek bey and 
of Nahpee or Esaccawata, Old-man, or Oldman: | i 


the Red Indian 


ge Character l 


oi 
coyote, by whatever name he is known, ant fn wea 
every old Red Indian will laugh merrily. They {year th 
hold him in no reverence. But the pronounce- kins were 
ment of the name of the Almighty is quite fn for ad 
another matter. No man‘is more deeply religious nicht b 
than the old Red Indian; and no man ever by (exci 
loved children more. JXnight-errantry, 30 highly trent thin 


Moraday 


dm 
int 


t 


respected in mediaeval times, flourished amat 
the plains Red Indians of North sng ong 
before and long after it was known ìn ae 
Individual desire for fame | Was noin A it 
responsible for the practice of cou poo ae i 
the striking of an enemy with aoun witout 
stick, while he was armed and ign, an 
otherwise injuring him, ete. Doka e Soung ne a 
fully encouraged this to the en ee the tribe L 
might be brave, and through ies, A Soul 
maintain itself against the ene i 
man could not . marry until he 
“coup,” or had reached the Be distinction 
years. Even here custom meae a 
favour of valour. The ygune a not ¢ 
at twenty-five, or alter, ant te ams face 
“coup,” could not “paint his w tide 
was obliged by tribal custome T face 
women companions whose pal) rac 
reminded her, and the rest ° ri 
their husbands were brave Hi 
distinguished themselves i? nis, an 
white or red, would feel tah» , 
husband to count “coup, an 
Besides the  face-paimntne, ,, 
husband has counted 
ride ber husband’s best war- 
his lance and shield whenever 
and it was always movine- h 

There were, among Aii 
North-western plains, Jolen 
These, especially . the la on 
. PS I z bers; 
influence over their meMO™ "om 
to this . day’ I believe ! 


ra 


the lack of umity that 


Tc itself in the administration 

sents The secret societies, one 

ndia “vere apart from the clans. A 
$ was born to a clan, the 
terested always. When a man í married he 
ends gg an) fpibal law to take a woman, from 
and the "He could not | marry within his 
man's the resulting, children belonged at 


by the ime mother; a mother’s 

ties, of a! e i 
X i 2 EE 

ar pj detern secret societies 

ies ition. 

ld- fis upon peti i 

wane pe its ithe Foxes, the and 

mh las tribe having different names for its 

Aris P ieties, and clans. I know of but one 

NER society that confined its membership to a 
a chs. This was the Fighting-bulls of the 


w will 


nt tha ds [is membership was confined to aged and 
ik ed warriors. 
i He Fiy it is difficult for one to imagine a Red 
God for {an without a few feathers. On. Red Indian men, 
Spek fen and children, artists insist upon painting 
d-man- fèr so that we naturally suppose all Red 
wn, and tin wear eagle feathers. And, today, they 
They brea them; but this was not so when Red 
ounce: Mins were real. The eagle feather was not 
1S quite Fa for adornment. It was a mark of distinction, 
religious binizht be worn only by men who had counted 
lan ever tay" (excepting the war-bonnet, which is a 
Be al thing than a single feather). 
ica long linadays, half the tribesmen, off their reser- 


a truly 
a Red 
The old Red Indian chief was 
ster a belief in hereditary leadership, 
A man became chief of a Red 
yY prowess, and held his place by 
bility, When he died, or was 
etter el if he possessed ability, stood 
tthe aes to succeed as a chief than 
o Sleceod man of the tribe. I have known 
(nor eel his father as chief, but neither 
Wn. Tnst mg had anything to do with his 

p thay Fealthiese. ead of a Red Indian chief being 
1, Poorest man of a tribe, he is usually one 
tally he} © reason for his poverty is that 
ha ae ps his tribesmen out of his store. 
ig ip Dorse he goes to his chief to get 
ad those 1S unable to steal one from an 
quiver 298 have gone. Last winter 
a [Old me ws blackfoot warrior, prefaced 
ho first eae these words: “Long ago, 
p 8.” W you, and it was honest to 
T ed Indian is a great believer” in 
Starve and torture himself in 
to 8 hoped for “medicine-dream,” 
Some difficult spot, usually a 
and waere, alone, without food or 
d four days and nights, :if 
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necessary, dreaming and appealing to “helpers.” 
His condition, both physical and mental, is 
necessarily unbalanced by weakness brought 
on through abstinence from food, taking 
enervation sweat-baths, and otherwise courting 
fatigue. Some go even further, and deeply 
wound their bodies so that they may be 
severely weakened by loss of blood. Their 
resulting dreams are weird, sometimes 
terrifying, though often strangely prophetic of 
the future. In a “medicine-dream” a bird, some 
animal, or a “person” appears and offers help to 
the troubled dreamer. Sometimes, however, these 
apparitions only proffer advice, or teach lessons. 
by parables which are later interpreted in council 
by the tribes “wise ones,” usually known as 
“medicine-men.” Thereafter, or until he has a 
greater dream, which seldom happens, the animal, 
or bird that appeared to him in his dream, is the 
dreamer’s “medicine.” This term, “medicine”, is 
altogether wrong, and yet it is with us to remain. 
“Medicine” is not: particularly curitive ; it is more 
nearly protective in its quatities. It is a talisman, 
or charm, a lucky-piece that no old Red Indian 
will forgo. . His. “medicine” is of :imniense 
importance to an old Red Indian. He implicitly 
believes that the superlative powers of the animal 
or bird that appeared to him in his medicine 
dream ure his own to command in time. of need. 

I have used the term “person” here, and my 
readers will need some explanation. Old Red 
Indians, recounting their medicine-dreams, which 
they very seldom do, or in repeating folk-tales, 
often use this term. A “person,” as used here, 
is a sort of apparition in human form, ghostly 
and capable of changing itself into an animal 
that is equally eerie, Old Red Indians have told 
me that a “person” as used here is one who lived 
“long ago without fire.” bon per ; 

White men have tried in vain to establish 
some language that might be spoken by all 
nations. They go on fighting and trading in 
many different tongues ; but this is nob so with 
the plains Red Indians. There are many tribes 
of the plains, each. inberiting hatreds for the 
others that are ages old ; yet they have a 
common language. By comprehensive signs these 
tribesmen can’ converse, eV 


en ab a distance, 
without uttering a ‘sound. They can clearly 
express themselves under all” circumstances, 
excepting in (darkness, oe when 

unable to see each other Nobod y 
the sign-language came into being. It was 
general use among the tribes of: the plains ) 
white men first met them there, and it ha 
continued down to this day. It wąs never known 
far west of the Rocky Mountains, and perhaps 
not east of the Mississippi River. ~ $ ; 

Perhaps the true origin of the North Ami 


3 oar Sela LEE. scan. 
Red. Indian is for ever hidden by, centuries of 


Who is he 2, From, where: did 
al, And ow, Ph e 
hese questions himself, 


transmutation. 1e 

ome M neti 
does not attempt to answer t 
JF 


Ee 
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believing that his people have always been pete. few similiarities EE na 
| White men answer them quite readily, and yet Red Indians and the Hindus folk 
| they are but guessing. There are similarities ot impressed, as I kney 
| features, of customs, and sometimes even of to this he stood for 
| folk-tales, that seem to point to definite directions, the far horizon, his strong face a 
| but in trying to follow them we end in tangling ina dream. Then he said softly Study, his te 1 
| inconsistencies. À year or so ago I was in the than to me: “These thing, 92 More to A O 
| Crow country, and met Plain-feather, the old They are, indeed. gS are boyon i 

warrior. I told him that there were quite a i 


Å 


! SWEET NEPAL, A LAND OF FOLK-SONGS co 


tion 
ongs 


‘ By Pror. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI “aa 


4 WEET NEPAL is Nature’s cradle of beauty dance to the tune of the rippling musie o 
| and lies on the southern slopes of the the innumerable cascades and falls of their natie 
| great Himalayas. Beneath the. snow-clad land. They are the nurslings of Nature mi 
peaks, these slopes look like a broad fore-head delight to frolic and gambol in her company. 
under an old saints hoary head. Viewed from The “noiseless tenor of their days”, is passa | 
a distance, the Nepalese villages, situated amidst in the words of the poet, along the cobi 
the lovely scenes and sites of Nature, appear sequestered vale of life where the dust and din 
to be the embodiment of some mystic poets of modern civilization come but as faint echoes tim 
i from a distant land. et 
Saree Extreme sympathy and wide hospitality fonii a 
j s all who knock at their doors, are the principii 
traits of the Nepalese village-folk’s character 
Their deep-rooted belief in the inherent goodness 
of mankind is seldom shaken by pride, doubt oy 
fear. It appears that the natural simplicity A 
the earlier races of man has come to stay vi 


R them. i N 
si In the olden days the name ‘Nepal He i 
di confined only to the Nepal valley We ' 
bt now if represents the country aS & ae by 
o. present Nepal is bounded on, the m A 
o river Kali, in: its east lie | the mil 
i Bengal; on its north is Tibet, anc m: 


on jts $ 


a! Provinces and Bihar-Orissa Are Miles quill 


square 1 


1. Tur Trrat. It lies 4 
sea-leyel and covers almost he AS 
southern boundary of the con Vinerefor? 4 
it is moist and swampy & i 


malarious. e know 
aT a 9. TH Vaturys, These ae j 
Bune TA Dums. Its average 
a girls singing Nepali songs 3. Tur Him1-CountRy. 00 to neatly 
ae nolo by Das & Co., Darjeeling om the sea-level is from 1, 
= golden dreams, Th eet. . i D 
A TAE . e  bloomin : i 
children of the peasantry, phe e of the (an amy pan ; 


anid ane ; ass thei i i p 
shine among” the ae p ane of these vil ee Govt, of india TDI). fe 
‘Nepalese landscape ; aad the ers that adorn the ‘As given in Gurkhas 

; eir hearts sing and Gos of ERA 1933). 
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\LPINE REGION. It includes the reside in the Nepal Valley and are great loyers 

, HE i the Himalayas.  . f of art. They have made considerable progress, 
‘nee al we find all varieties of climate. especially in the realm of architecture. Cottage- 
in Der nifest themselves in full glory. industries, trade and cultivation form their 
see “season and. awakens the sleeping principal occupations. In former days they were also 
ro mountain Muse. During the great lovers of literature. The first book in Newari 


he 
Fal ce like a land of clouds. The language was probably written in the fourteenth 
Seo days live amongst the clouds century, but. according to Sten Konow books 
r the carols of their dancing beauty. The were written in this language even prior to the 
Pepy minute observation of Nature shines eleventh century.* 


of their songs, sung at the time of 
in, Again, in spring, when the buds 
cae rth the youthful beauty and grace of 
juvenates her people and the praise and 
‘n of Nature find an echo in the village- 
og and dances, that welcome the happy 
“the new season. : 


uiy 


m 
rat of 


musie of 
eir native 
ature and) 
company, 
8 passe 


uF | Fe 
pal! ws] emali girls playing on the flute 
ropes, buti 


£ Nepales agate : 
by ee are primarily Hindus and are 


uns, the ny Independent Hindu King. Thé 
birth os tl hetris, the Thakurs, the Newars, 
Ivars uq teers the Limbus, the Raies. 

tine, the Thams are the principal 
Is the Ch of Nepal. Of these the 
AY While n etries and the Thakurs speak ; ae . 
| all others have dialects of their Children attending to the music of the wandering 
‘Nepali Minstrel 


5 7 
tor te Maharajah Drayya Shab, h z ang : 
'S Royal Majesty, the present The Newars- inelude ~-both~ Buddhists » and 
Conquered the petty state of Hindus; the Buddhist Newars are known as g 
the foundation of the present Buddhamargis and “Hindu Newars as Shivamargis. 
e Net And since then the Both these schools of religion are in no se ag 
€ courta, E ali language began. Now jivals of one another amongst these people. | he 
anguage of the country. . Newari life may aptly be said to be a garland fs 
aj- was firmly established, foctivals, The word ‘Yatra’ forms the synonym 
2 aon and Patan, all the three Gf festival. Some of their principal Yatras are: 
E ere the royal seats of three Bhairab Yatra, Gai Yatra, Indra Yatra, great 
ears Newar states and —_— 
th ates of the country were z are many old manuscripts of Newari literature 
ones of time by the later neni mica with great kare in ` the, Stal 
dynasty. The Newars now Dibrary of Kathmandu. $ ince the adoption — 
inal name of th : of Nepali as the | court langatik even ees > 
ig „Or the is‘ chali’ the Newari has lost its place of pm ven among the i 
iP ticular oeme iE ae Newars and the love of Nei iterature has conse- 


S a royal seat, CC-0. In Public Domain ent Sectinge among, the n py 


2 y en ie Sad a 7: sai bird ta 
EN A e oe ares er 
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anq small Machindra Yatra and Rath Yatra. 
Hindu and Buddhist influences have blended in 
these Yutras and it is not always poussible to 
separate them from one another and dogmatize 
about their real origin. Songs and dances lend 
an additional joy to the Newari life, during these 
Yatras. 

Excepting Nepali no, other language or dialect 
of the country, is, of Sanskrit-origin, People 
speaking in different tongues are unable to under- 
stand one another. So, many people, who come 
in frequent contics with the Nepali-speaking 
masses learn Nepali and hence it is Nepali that 
serves as the lingua franca ` among the 
various tribes of the country. Many peuple have 
discarded their own dialects and have adopted 
A as their mother-tongue in the course of 
ine, 


A peasant girl singing 


Nepal j : 
and Wacky MAT be said to be a land of fairs 
lu es adjacent to the ¢ fu, usually held at the 
Kae come from far ; f two rivers, 
ae markets. Along wi in these 
Erir 3 j ect Seems 
zilerings, Interchange of Gli these periodical 
als, too, takes place, Thie en (Cilization, 


i es and 
PY one anothers son 


CC-0. In Public Dormers aunt Kang ERATOR Ab saan ie Ce 


dances and derive immense plea 
Sur 


them in their own yi 
al villages af Y exhi 
these gatherings, ote alter return ng 
. fio 


The Gur ; 
Re Ciaran: who are the resi 
epal and are usually shepherd 
are great lovers of dance Th : 
z . ei 
known as Rori Ghar ( 4 
to the village headman’s 


dents 
by. f Cen 


stax ), is 

7 al f 
7 house, A Ways g 
of dance, that is called Sorti 

very popular, takes place e (a) and 


5 Ning 
x ‘ In ; Ig yen 
during the harvest. Songs. that ne R Chay iil 
: Sean, accompany the hq 
Sorti Dance are named ag Sort, x the fir 
-Ogy a 
T 


x re a 
pretty € 


A Gurkha mother with her baby | 
Photo by D. Singh & Con 


. P pary. 
(Metha). Ina year of TAM iy the 
additional grace and colour |S 
and dances of Rori Goa 
the rustic folks knows 20 5 
Ghar is confined to the YOURS the you. 
dancing and singing in Un- nity to ch 
the maidens find their opportuna wal 
own sweet-hearts, Sorti 5 Hes 
rest that are sung in these ae ri 
songs and every year there seu that ' 


ounds: 


a sex-psychology with all its light and 
pts Oe with the many songs in the 
ip Aon? some Nepali songs, too are sung, 
Om 17 dialect, SOP”. Waste y = 
Yee the Limbus of Eastern Nepal, two 
l engs, differing in tune from each other, 
3 “prevalent—the Lai Bari Songs 
and the Hak Para Songs 


. There are also some minor types 
EE o m these two tunes but they are almost 
at ce aril As the Limbus, happen to live far 
iny i om the Nepali speaking area, they find no 
i Be M nity of coming in touch with the Nepali 
$ Go, the Lai Bari, the Hak Para and the 
rae always in the Limbu dialect. There is 
Pitty custom among these people. Occasionally 


‘ 


irig enS 
S Cs 
mging Bhaileni songs during the 
Iwali days. : 


a mae the maidens indulge in a conti- 
the eens) songs. These songs 
and shespcebacan Contest of the 
usie-ha aa sses or the Duets of the 
the boy ce. The girl sings a love- 
rep]; Y sings back a carol of passionate 


e ' 5 j 
itl a. 1. the boy wins, he can 
ji mY he oa his bride ; but if he loses, very 
n T bey ore ders his ‘chances to a rival 
in cats pa e fortunate than himself. Who- 


Sul has the righ ; 

Hee he right to marry her. 
S ness many of the songs of these 
anq Kej ostly of two types—Langma 


Jangma Cs Stat ore 


keeper ne a 
Songs ( Sarh afia ) of the Nepali 
Similar to these soaG: In Public Domain. Gu 


è 
4 Jubari 
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Amongst the Nepali-speaking masses there are- 


some wandering minstrels who 


ae $ ; 
pee af ma ) and who form a caste of their 
mn ne singing is confined to their: mates 

y.*. These minstrels sing of love, heroism 


are named as 


Minstrel 


Wandering Nepali 
known as Gaine, with whe 
instrument Surangé 


and the glory of Nepal to the accompaniment: 
of Sarangi, p a puticular kind of harp, which 
they themselves prepare; they generally possess- 
a cheerful di-position and fill the village- 
atmosphere with cheerfulness. It is really a 
matter of great pity that these rural bards, who 
add new life and colour to the national life of 
Nepal, are: considered as. untouchables, 

There are many types of Nepali folk-songs,. 
sung at special times and seasons; some of them 
differing from one another according to different 
castes and occupations of the singers, 

The following are the main types of these 
songs: : ; : SE EA 
fi Jaauge Gir (gist ma). The word 
Jhiauro’ in Nepali means t‘thin and 


* Major W. Brook Northey and Cap. ©. J. 
the learned authors of Twe Gurkhas” 
John Lane, the Badley Head Ltd, 
not perhans Teceive correct iforma- 
ering minstrels and s0 roundly 
wrote: “There is a class of professional singing” 
women, known as GAINIS in Nepal? Page, 101. — 
These professional female aueni who are akin 
to Nauch Girls of India, form a separite class 


ndon), di 


of singers and are named as Bhanrini ( 4ifgat ). The- 
males who accompany them to play on the musical 
instruments are called Bhaor (41g) = = 

+ The Sarangi of these ‘minstrels differs in shape. 


S 


—————_ 
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| zor a a 
i weak?" Jhiaure Songs are never longer ones 
and are generally quatrains. Loye forms the 


subject-matter of these songs. 

> Swar Sones Hale Ata). These are the songs 
narrating the popular stories, current among 
the masses and may aptly be named as ballads. 
| 3. Marsi Sones (aifafadt ata). These songs 
| are sung during the Durga Puja festival. The 
í victory of Mother Durga over the demons is the 
| subject-matter of these songs. 
i 4, Buaito AND Deusi SONGS (Hat an Bet wa). 
These are the melodious rhymes recited sweetly 
1| by the boys and the girls of the poorer classes 
who go singing from door to door demanding 


p sweets. 

A 2 ' . . 

f 5. Jubart Sones (gant ma)-r Like the Jhiaure 
p songs these also are quatrains and are sung In 
j the form of questions and answers at the time 
il of fairs and festivals; the singers are generally 


the lover and the beloved. 


A cowboy playing on the flute 


bee ess pane csc 74), Mee songs are 
g n in chorus duri 1% 
festival. The women assemble Peale eee 
se pier pone ; panyan or pipul tree. 
form ¢ „and two of them go in the 
by Hes 3 sing and dance and the Shere 
En aiso Join in the songs in a chorus 
Pion: © songs deal with the domestic life 
tae ae ty. The women have a superstiti 
nee eva if they do not dance d Titers 
vs, they will he born lame in their see eae 


@ Rasra Songs ( i 
g SS. SONG $ 
še songs is a hee a 3 a 


Bice aes asked fra 

w © You grown so thin and weak i ae sh 

ma OIR} BAS to sing in answering chorus—Prot 
ters Nepali Dictionary. P. pitts Os T aa 

§ A particular kind 

onary. P. 530. 


of song...Prof. Turner's | Nepali 
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lengthened. The peasants, men 
these love-songs while sowine fie 
when transplanting the paddy 


S. Barun Sones (aa 


deal with the stories i e 
S of E < SOngs 
Ramayana, the ‘Mahabharata Aih classics 


and are generally sung 


9: RATELI Sonas (Qat ; 
PONGS Tha). : | 
the day on: which the dena The nigh ot | 


S party leaves 


: aoi earance 
A Nepali wood-cutter, mystic 10 E 

but more mystic when singing la 
Photo by Das Studio, Darjeemme _ 


for the brides home, 2 
2 en I 

and dances by the village Wort pe t 

- ~ 3 Q 

=groom’s house. It is consid ake 


time in life and {tbe women pass 
in singing and dancing. 
10. Nant-PHULOUNE Soxos (am 
These are nursery-rhymes an na) The 
11. Baramase SONGS GRAA NAS 
‘of these songs ste those mon ia These gongs 
from the pangs of separation: mes | 
ia of Nepal at 


in dance. .Pid ; 


the natural beauty 


* A particular song 

Nepali Dictionary. P. 4 ie 

+ wat game played at % varia %3 

in the bride-groom’s house in the Th the bp 
sing amorous songs, dance a a 

tmother...Prof. Turners Nepan 15 

ISTA: u all times.. 

orr, Haridwar L 


ioys 
pund he Pie songs 
Anese painene ">. 


3 DON 
à 2, AgsRE 5 
D, Sing 5 


Š mg dur 
\d also 


pythm 0 


Son gs 
CS—the 


Savata 


ight of 
"leaves 


4 Gur rq . 5 
songs ie pce in her national Costume 
pride 9y D. Singh & Co., Darjeeling 
appie |B, 


(area ala). These are sung 


EE these of Shrawan (July-August). 
Aa) Midagi JYS the parents usually send for 
en: Sy m their husband’s home. The 
ai oi Songs are generally of two 
ae [ty “tremely Z° in their husband’s home 
Hie Hite gest ang y Ser to get back to their 
Oe Physic a those who are fortunate enough 


pa S and are celebrating the rains 
Tte 

dies g Songs (AX aa). These are the 
ni) especially in the month of 


all 


q these folk-songs lies in their 


Oone would lose much of it, 
n to writing. Great allowance 


SWEET, NERA. Amd AANB ORNARE ONGS 
and sorrows of the women 


cs (aa ma). These are the 
ing the month of Ashar (June-July). 
f these songs is always short and 
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must, therefore, be made for translations which 
can never adequately convey to readers un- 
acquainted with the Nepali language, the real 
charm of the original songs. Some illustrations 
of the folk-songs of Nepal are given below. 

7 in the following song the peasant sings the 
joy of his life at the sight of a rich harvest : 


A Gurkha mother feeding her child 


Photo by D. Singh & Co., Darjeeling 


Lovely are my brindled oxen, 

And see my-plough is lovelier still ; 
Lovely are my fertile fields, 

And see my crops: are loyelier still, 


Again he celebrates his love and respect for: 
mother earth that sustains him : 


The earth is both my father and mother, 
Nourishing food from it do I get: 

Blessed—O blessed, is Mother Earth, so dear, 
To the earth goes all my love and respect. 


The following is the song of a luckless one, 
not so fortunate as his brethren : 


In longhi have I spent all my years, 
Oh ! the day of joy never came fo me: 
Too old—O too old, are my body and heart, 
Joy’s face, not for a moment, do I see. 


Some of the songs are yery charming in their: 
expression of simple feelings artistically seen 
against the background of some of the local 
aspects of Nature. They, therefore, are not merely 
rich in their emotional quality but also for their 
observation and praise of Nature. j 
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e heart that once loves 


The simple truth that th r C é 
ae beautifully depicted in 


-never turns back, is most 
:the following song : 
When—O when may snow gather T 
On the Himalayan peak’s yonder part? 
Where, where—O where, will stop. i 
The rippling stream and ‘the flying. heart ? 
Love is compared here to a rippling stream ; 
‘the snow may impede its flow for some time but 


| syery quickly it thaws and again we see the 
rippling stream. Misfortunes cannot warp the 
i flying heart of a lover. 

A childless mother pours forth her sad heart 


in plaintive notes : 
Withered looks the pipal tree of Terai 
In the burning heat of the sun: 
Qh! of what avail is my beauty to me 
As I’ve no daughter or son. 


~~ 


Sate ge AeA 


pagers = 


ho compares ‘her love with a musk-deer : 
Qn the -yonder‘side’ of the Himalay 5 
ew there grazes a; musk:deer ak a 

Low handsome looks my love; a 

O lovely is he as the musk-deer, 


A lover adores his sweet-heart’s eyes : 


Eull of fruits and fii i 
of f and flowers is the ga 
© aRRRERR De a the KARAS my ove! 
’ i ; lovely eyes 
r B ER the lids they TAH my love ! 
, Sullering from the pangs of separation 


= from her love, ask i 
playing on his Fee See epainn do top 


Ý The peak of the Minaa ible. ; 
z akot the Himalayas envyeloned so 
to the-long white slough: © Pee PEE N 


pt 
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Play not—O. play not, o 


All the more sad, my n thy flute, : 


sad heart, it E ; 


Again, she sets her feelings to Mires for ® 
Nine lakhs of stars are alli Ne Of 
I cannot—O I oa the hea By, fr 
á ~~ 4 cannot, count Cavens aby nd C 
U p to my lips surge up the one i m ; 
cannot—O I ca S Of my hea 
' 10 © [ cannot, utter ie MY hearts ‘fot h 
In many of these little À 
elsewhere love for golden: ponen AS Well gy | IM 
remarkable part. It should ee, ble gE 
idicola Of tance alee not be tak z wy 
play of fancy. Let it serve as th nasan A prhe 
of the Nepali’s passionate fondness f © Exponent 
of the golden colour as well as of | the benu gall m; 
lover for his native land when } vs rational | fso 
‘theayen-like golden Nepal’, of Ne age one 
furnaces’, of ‘the golden streams of you Bellen or : 
golden birds of Nepal, and of ‘villa Spal, Of the | te, f0 
Nepal, offering sweets to their sone ieee 18 of | er in-le 
golden plates.’ ei si’ 
In the following song ¢ i Bir 
llowing song a happy bride sings r 
i oW ; sings a } How lo 
glad gue ie moon sweet-heart: | But 
How beautiful looks golden Nepal, 1 Nepali € 
__A heaven upon the world it sy Kor 
How beautiful looks my golden sweet-heart : ae ' 
The moon of the world of love she is, p al 
ga 


Again, she 
gold-like face. 
Three towns only are there in dear Nepal, 

(In every house is there) a golden furnace: 
A pair of flowers on thy turban do I see, my loye! 
They show that thine is a young gold-like face. 
The heroine of the following song is glad to 
take her bath in some 


in 
native land, but as she forgets to bring i 
auspicious vermilion to adorn her forehead Ja 
of the country, her glad | 


according to the custom 
heart becomes a little sad : 


Here runs—lo here runs 
Dear Nepal’s golden stream. eg 
My hair—O my hair, am I cleaning 
In dear Nepal’s golden stream. 
My hair—O my baix,—l’ve cleaned i 
In dear Nepal’s golden stream, . i 
On a rock do I sit to sun my har ii 
(Near: dear Nepals golden streami d 
Alas—O alas! I left at home i = 
The vermilion that adorns my Batt: F 
Sad © so sad, is my heart pair) 0 
(Eor the vermilion -fhat adorns o id's pace 
How should I return to my hus 4 É 
‘Alas! the vermilion I left at hony 
‘Here comes back my careless g her home: 
Shall say my mother, 1 g0 tio! 
Here: is a sad bride, who ie 
reproached by her: cruel mother 
a sparrow to bear her pathet y 
parents but to take care ye al 
sister should be ignorant of the © 
they be sad on her account : 


Of how much love for mother Si 
Should I sing, O golden Se eas 
Of how much Jove for fate ow! 
Should I sing, (© golden ep : 


ney 
r Broth j 
mer 


r 
de 


A A 


a 


sings of flowers that adorn his } iy 


Give m 
A cow: 
NOTy a 


golden stream of her (Paai 
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Jt 


r 


js thy Song, O golden sparrow ! 

i, „ gweet is thy flight, O golden sparrow ! 
al to my mother’s village 

news, O golden sparrow ! 


above m carry questions thee tell her 
; it ny mo other-in-law’s cruelty, thy daughter 
learts, sor het # i f ; is dying, 
_ brother, “thy sister is all right” 
Well gg | WIMI ys, O golden sparrow | 
lays a [he 0 ther questions thee, tell her 
aa my it other-in-law’s cruelty, thy daughter 
a an for her mO E 
‘Ponent re oter io all nehe ying. 
enuy f ll my sister “thy sister is a Tg 
ational | {fshe asks, O golden oy : axa 
ngs of | Hor weet is thy song, O g0 FE sparrow 25 
golden How lovely is thy flight, O golden sparrow ! 
Of the | the flowing song is sung by some 
thers of | ein-law : 
in the | yi rice in a golden plate, do I offer 
“But see our bridegroom eats not : 
ings a | How lovely he looks when he comes 
But even when addressed he speaks not. 
| Ypi girls seem to be very fond of pigeons, 
ihe following song a girl asks for a. pair of . 
rt: ens from her parents to whom she is 
„(ing adieu : 
lorn his } ing pairs of pigeons are sitting on thy roof, 
father ! 
l, | Give me—0 give me, father, a pair of pigeons.’ 
ace: | \cov—O a cow shall I give thee, daugher, 
mylove! | “ony am I that I cannot part with a pair of 
like face. 1 s pigeons.’ 
glad to 
~ of her 
ing the 
forehead 
her glad 


igeon . 
S sitti 
Photo CU, the roof of a Nepali house 
Y Das Studio, «Darjeeling 


wa) - 
Ueklegsd do with thy cow, father, 
all hot to get a pair of pigeons.’ 
I give thee, daughter 


“4 cannot part with a pair of 
pigeons.’ 


z And the song ends with a note of joy that 
ights up the face of the girl : 


‘The household work at my husband’s place, 
Shall I always gladly perform, father ! 
Hearing the sweet cooings of the pair of pigeons.’ 


The following song shows the intensity of 
some mother-in-law’s cruelty : 


‘Bunart*! O Bunarr!! calls the Sasu +, 
‘Yes, yes, O Sasu P replies the BUHARI, 
Who hath taken away, O BUHARI! ` 
The ghee I kept in the wooden pot ? 
I did not see it, nor have I heard about it, 
How could I eat, O Sasu ! ghee from the 
7 f wooden pot ? 
Thy lips look glossy with the ghee, O BUHARI ! 
The whole mystery do I conceive, O BUHARI ! 
All the doors shall I shut up, 
And shall keep all the windows open : 
Thou art my BUHARI, the thief of shee, 
Thy lips—O thy lips shall I brand? — 
_ Most pathetic are‘ the notes when the sad’ bride 
sings the tragedy‘ of her life’ : 


A Newari peasant ploughing and ‘singing. 
His wife and children are enjoying the song. . 
Ten miles down from Darjeeling, 


In this strange land shall I die 
‘And alas! There is none to shed a tear for me! 


Her next vein, too, is not less tragic: 
Nothing but a defeated destiny is a woman’s life, 
Alas! she is meant for slavery. 
During the Diwali festival, when every 
member of the house wishes to have new cloths, 


ee 
* BunHARI=a Nepali word for ‘daughter-in-law’ or 


‘son’s wife.’ : : 
? + Sasu=a Napali word for ‘mother-in-law’, 
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| 

| 

| 

| the mother-in-law asks the bride if she wants any 

| new costume. See how she refuses the offer, 

| because she thinks that there is no heart behind 

| the gift and prefers kind treatment to such a 

| show of charity : 

i No bodice—O no bodice do I want 

| Nor do I want any PATUKA* 
All I wish is love and affection 

| At the hands of my mother-in-law. 

| 

| 


In the following song an exceptionally beautiful 
bride, who has become the object of her 
sister-in-law’s} jealousy, thus describes her lot : 

Mark of vermilion did I wish to put 
| On the parting of my hair 
| O my tiny darling sister-in-law ! 
But Ah me, I found not my mirror 
To see in it my pretty face 
O my tiny darling sister-in-law ! 


The implication of this song is that the mirror 
twas hidden away by the mischievous sister-in-law. 
Some soldier § has gone to the battle-field, 
¿see how his newly-married bride pours forth her 
heart in her sweetheart’s absence, 


Musicians in a Nepali marriage 


Alas! very uncertain is a soldier’s life: 
cee in the battlefield is he i ! 
„ge soldier's sister, in order to plea 
peat se 
g Dan o ‘My brother, thy loye ir eee a 
“ania ae e cannot believe it and in the 
eee ong we find the conversation that 
iit ie tween the two: =- : 
3 orn—QO adorn thy hair O bri 
O adorn thy hair, O pride! 
ee my elder brother 5 dear Nepal’ : 
A thy heart leap up for thy brother, 
In the field of battle has he pane, ae 


far aya; 
from dear Nepal. 


ndian Army, Th put also of tHe British 
their valour at various mre a bril tao 
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The hero of the following 

hi a l wT aS sone 
on ms way to hunt tigers, 
seems to be his Sweetheart, jg Ei , 
by his lovely youth and beaut py 
see the lustre of heroism on his fee a 'S glad tg 

Who art thou ?—O who art thou S 

O thou the hunter of the tigers | 
Who hath given thee this lovely yo 
O thou the hunter of the tigers! 3 
‘The son of a brave father © 
aa r re mer of tigers. 
30d hath bestowed this youth 
Upon me, the hunter of tigers.” pe Oy 
The tiger is shot dead and heroism shines 
On the face of the hunter of tigers, ` A 
Who art thou—O who art thou. ” 
O thou, the hunter of tigers! ` 


th and beauty 


The following is the son 
who is filled with joy at 
motherhood : 


Ninth month ended and the tenth ran 

Now queen Bibli’s travail began, \ 

So she broke forth as she got a flower-like son 
‘Study me, O astrologer! the destiny of my son | Th 
‘A pot full of gems and pearls is my share’ |, Ae 
i anid he, tor) se 
‘As you have got, O queen, a moon-like son’  foreciati 
‘What are gems and pearls ?’ broke forth the Quer [P 
‘Half of my kingdom shall be given by me, the [UY ) 
mother of a son five ta 
‘What will I do with the irs O Qro Kits iss 
, cing i y land ik 
Happy as a king am I in thy otero ! 7 cons 

s kK 

The following is a Deusi song that me E 
and the grown-up men of the Doa Di nJ e doc 
sing while asking for sweets during Bac, off elds 
festival. It should not be taken as eee a mf tion, 
flattery only. It may aptly be, for ther {teligig 
exponent of the peoples felicitation 1 that 


patrons : a T 
ress of this Ho e 


g of Queen Bibli, 
the approach of 


The pebbles which the mist: 


May they be turned into gems, 
The earth, she treads upon, 
May it be turned into grams. 
The Taven she bace, Poks ; 
ay they be turned into SHES. | a. 
The seater she touches with her hanes; 
May it be turned into oil. 
May Laxsamiy always an 
May the young and the 0 


3 bi 1455; 2 p | 

May they all prosper like the Dorad the Peas | 
May they stand like the bany iments frm 
van rich zal tf 
May this house be filled with rich i a 
s and the 210 Peis be 
May the salt of Bhot i a tones O 


pere the 
* Tn a hill-country like Nepal oo 
conveyance for trade are Very 
more precious. 
+ The goddess of vE siti 
$ § In-olden days te 
quantity of salt and gold to Nepal 
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diseases of this house, 
other Ganges. 
£ this house be blown oft 


sufferings and 


ay od away by m 
p rhed roubles Q 


The song of felicitations is ended 
ome, ye brothers, let us return to our homes. 


a soldi Jl z Hymalayan peaks.* , o ~ 
he, = Me winds, Bes Ee ane that as the i jhe Songs paint the everyday-life of Nepal 
charm i al] the blessing Deust-singers pray for with its exact light and shade. The characters 
lal W ; 3 ` portrayed in this realm are essentially human and 
Geingers perhaps do not have any Seem to be characters whom we have met in the 
The Ne Tibetans due to many wars that Streets and who are not above the veicissitudes 
sby potweel Nepal and Tibet. So the singers Of life, but they are all the more endeared to us | 
nd beauy cP? ne fun when they sing that their troubles by the confluence of their tears and smiles, joys 
; pi fown off by the winds above the Himalayan and sorrows, hopes and despairs and various | 
a ils Tibet). other happy and sad traits of life. l 
ty — 
0s 
en Bibli 
proach of | AN APPRECIATION OF “THE MODERN REVIEW” 
\ By J. T. SUNDERLAND 
k, son 
my so © < < : 
Rel " | Ihave long had in mind sending you [the regarding everything of most importance that 


suid by Hor] some brief words expressing my high 
jection of the monthly magazine which for 
me, the |My years you have edited and published. 


of ason tive taken i ir iuni 
cP a t almost from the beginning 


the A: A 
f a son! 


I speak with care when 
have in America, nor is 
» any monthly review that 
a field, and does it with such 
; Cholarship and at the same time 
f S Y: One might well suppose that 
E as, Would confine itself to Indian 
tokim Matter of fact, it gives a larger 
hy Reriodi Portant Indian matters than any 
paoti at y cal with which I am acquainted, 


í e 5 : 
S gl ; i, and sae time it takes the world for 


Surprisingly rich in information 


lls issue, and consider it indispensable. . 


KS 
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is going on in all countries. 


It ought to have a large circulation in 
foreign lands, as well as in India. I know of 
no other periodical that so truly and 
adequately represents the real India, giving 
to the world what the world ought to know 
about India’s civilization, her great past, the 
present condition of her people, the real 
nature and effects of British rule, and the 
meaning of her great struggle for freedom. 

I regard The Modern Review as not only 
an invaluable asset to India; but as a 
messenger to the outside world, the impor- 
tance of which increases with every year of 
its publication. 

My dear Mr. Chatterjee, I trust you will 
pardon these frank words from me, which I 
am sure will surprise you. But my personal 
debt to your able monthly is so great that I 
could not forgive myself if I refrained longer 
from expressing them. 

New York, September 1, 1934. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
By DEBENDRA CHANDRA DASGUPTA, N.A, ED.D. (Calif) 


Beskerex is the seat of the famous 
university of California. The public school 
system at Berkeley is under a Board of 

Education consisting of five members, four of 

whom are elected by popular vote. The fifth 

is an ex-officio member—the Mayor of the 
city of Berkeley who retains his membership 
during his tenure of mayoral office. Berkeley 
is the first city in the United States of America 
to organize her school systems on 6-3-3 plan. 


The first six grades are organized into elementary . 


schools, the seventh, eighth and“ ninth 
grades into junior high schools, and the grades 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth into senior high 
schools. Hence we clearly see the American 
high school from the chronological standpoint 
is equivalent to our intermediate -college though 


Cady 
Western Gardeners Corporation”—Columbus School 


the standard is 
1 S much superi i 
e i feature of the È SUR an al 
pone m the kindergarten to the Uni a 
y at Berkeley but als eae 
States st o in the 


no there are som i 
Mills College at Oaka colleges such as 


exclusive education of the girls. e or the 


ae kindergarten departm 
Publie eal system “admits yong gly 
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the age of five and they stay at ¢ 
a day where they recive eae School ha} 
and etiquette and undergo iia © mM manners 
as dancing, singing, playing band, ate aes Such 
meals are served in the kinderparies eS 
where the children learn table ati ae unl 
children draw whatever pictures Brien The any 
In a word, the Kindergarten school dee like J? gi 
attempt to impart any instruction to the childs ja! 
from books but it aims at social, moral nl ja 
physical development of the young itt a |; 
school. In the afternoon new batch of student ok 
attend the kindergarten schools when the oll 1 
batch retire to their homes. / ; 
There are seventeen elementary schools, four- 1% 
teen special classes and a sunshine school 
attached to the Thousand Oak School at Berkeley, 
The chief objectives of the p 
elementary schools at Berkeley, f 
as in other elementary schools 7? 
in the United States of America, Big B 
are to give the children a comman Pe com 
of the fundamental ‘tools ot mous 
knowledge’, besides a training 0 |.” 
health, and citizenship. m 1 we 
speaking, the elementary Ce | Gane 
authorities in the 


not 


United States ("e 


of America aim at the kr à 
development of the growing € E | 
The American elementaty etl 
authorities regard the school ¢ li 
as a growing being ant 
their sole purpose t 
the child as such ane 
his latent powers. 
In order to 
mental abilities © 
Berkeley Bureau ° 
Guidance gives 1? 
each year to all 


fourth, sixth, and 
Such tests are # so 
senior high Si 
as well. Such- =i 
are also given by the her 
any time according to its 
tunately the Indian schoo 
such intelligence tests to i S 
classify them on the pasi 


so as to develop their 
well-being along the line O 
ghee children are mad 
study in the same class Mi şi 

is that the class-room instructor 
adjusted to the needs 0 sniper 
from each other in mental ed 


ool halt 
Manners 
eS such 
metimes 

Schools 


Oes not 
children 
ral and 
dren at 


students 


the old 


yle, four- 
school 


3erkeley. 
of the- 


3erkeley, 
schools 
A merica, 


ommani 


tools of 


ah individual 


|. any 


Sau of Research and Guidance 


l "Big Brother” or “Big Sister” 
j“community which resembles 
various 
‘American Universities enroll- 
£ members 


E 


of the Berkeley schools system 
three groups, vix, “X”, “Y” 
iding t0 their abilities. | The first 
= of children of superior intelligence 
” instruction under the same teacher 
class and the students 
second group receive instruction 
The third group children 
instruction. Children 
led abilities are not included in 


ane 


ive 
ihe same 
jain to the 
ee. section. 


mM pally retaro L 
r bué receive instruction 
‘iden from the Kinder- 
, io the High school show- 
yemarkable interest 
ji dill are reported by the 
strand the principal to the 


vat and observation. Each 
wl child has a cumulative 
‘in which his or her intelli- 
m quotient, class progress, 
interest, temperament, 
satus, and conduct are 
al for vocational and 
al guidance. To encourage 
pire the gifted children 
we sometimes introduced 


=> 


honour societies of 


the 
the 


a only 
of high records 
sities, 


on 
at 


he full) Fi 

a sill ety elementary school has one part-time 
y school f a ay a lady, chosen from among 
‘001 cll Pests g r ass-room teachers. The counsellor 
d YET Sint in: e central office of the school and makes 
develo? | Westigation of the needs of the school 
| unfol Very child in every school is under 


Maye tl 
Ray ne 
Slloy coun, 


y i 
tni 


in close 
e class-room teacher, and looks 
each child whether educational, 
Social or moral. In case of 
NG sellor is helped by the visiting 
© of the vWestigates the case by visiting 
ich ane child and also the central 
le aid rds psychological, medical and 
the ‘follo visiting counsellor who is 

p ihe refy ow up’ service, records the 
eatment sory child and recommends 
or examination according to 
ature of and educational guidance 
tuy cla the American school from 
Quit DA to the university—a feature 
Oreign to the Indian school 


tation, With th 
© needs of 
, Physical, 


Amen 
Eriç 
re an 


schools, whether elementary 
community within a larger 
x school curriculum reflects 
qo the community and. it 
anging with the moving 


Pease ATE eee a 
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of 


in the special 
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ier ot the time and society, whereas in 
m a Shool curriculum is static though 
: y it has shown a tendency to include 
some new items of courses in its fold. 
the elementary school curriculum at Berkeley 
is closely connected with the vital needs of 
society and it is organized on the principles of 
$ ucational philosophy, „and each of the courses 
ae a well-defined objective. The curriculum 
of the elementary schools at Berkeley includes 
the following courses of study, vir, the 
three R’s, history, elementary science, ’ home 


Christmas Pageant, John Muir School 


study, 
and manual arts 


economics, art, nature music, civics, 
physical education, gardening, 
education. The school authorities aim at the 
full development of the elementary school 
children and they develop the reasoning or 
thinking powers of the children rather than 
pour mere bookish informations through improved 
technique or method at the cost- of 
reasoning powers. The elementary schools 
make no effort to give vocational training 
to the children. Such training is deferred 


till they graduate’ from the ` elementary’ 
schools. re ATES A 
The school buildings are modern and 


furnished with -up-to-date equipments for the 

purpose of imparting instruction. ‘The school hours 
begin at eight in the morning and continue till” 

three in the afternoon. Some children carry their 
lunch with them, some again take their lunch 
in the cafeteria during the recreation period. 
The school instruction runs for a pe riod © five 

days a week and Saturdays and Sundays are 
observed as holidays. The classes at the 
Berkeley Public schools are organi ed on two- 
semesters plan and the classes are called VIL 
(that is six low) and VI H (six high), and the 
students are promoted at the end of half a year. 
Tn some of the states the school auth i 
maintain quarter plan ~ n -the students are 
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i i ree ths. Such 
omoted at the end of three months. Such 
anal plan has this much to say in its 
favour that if a student fails in the class he 


or she loses only half or quarter of a year. 


The school teachers teach the children courses, 
particularly, natural science, manual arts, civics, 
and gardening, through an “activity programme. 
To illustrate the case let us narrate some of the 


courses of study at the Berkeley elementary 
schools. 
In the natural science course, the pupils 


make excursion into the city parks, observatories, 
museums, Lake Merrit in Oakland, and Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco. These observations 
are followed by discussions in the class-room 
and each child contribute his or her share in the 


May Pole Dance—Washington School 


Tsion. These discussions 
cher in stimulating the children i 

che t ən in some 

Eee Bich as, making of class pamphlets 

‘ ae s collections, planning of gardens, 

AR Sof camatizations depicting the various 

Phases of nature work. 


are utilized by the 


of “hate studies, the children depict the life 
a Sven the eee aspects of social 
at Berkeley, he fo visited Longfellow school 


found the 


ha ae decorated The 
Ei idl Eh 


with 


her was 

y _ Necessary, 

school Manages to invite oe eS 
s on his or her e 


giving aid 
Ometimes the 


people to gi 
ountry particularly Brie 
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social and economical 
writer visited the Califo 
experimental schools 

grade students 


aspects of life 
rnia University 
: at | erkele 

ats questioned him ap 
and economic problems of tbe kan Out the 
student asked why some “ih life, 9 
covers her whole face with lindu om 
another puts the veil [only in th veil, y 
head while some again “do a middle 
at all. Another student questioned oy 


vel 
ritare ake 9 fi 
(the writer’s) national colours were, Beside his 


Wh 
elena 


asked the writer many questi the 
3 ' Ne juestions al y 
of houses a eee used for their Me ipe 
purposes, and the types of fo Sug 
India. or they bad m 
Trade and industrial educati 
k anc ustre ucation į a th 
imparted to the children through an a l 
programme. The trade wi bs 


industrial courses in the schools 
are the typical representation of 
trade and industrial activities [2 
of the local communities and j:s100m 
through this activity programme {¥ nurse 
the teachers attempt to discover jauinatio 
the latent abilities of the childien {%7 retu 
so that these may be utilized jang fi 
in the future vocational guidance | Thus t 
Through these courses the en 
teachers also try to develop the fù menta 
character and sociability of these }2and th 
children, The following quotation }rell as 
from the Berkeley Public schoo! incel, 
leaflet shows the objective 0 fiie m 
manual arts education as follows: hers at 
“Through the above oe Tatizer 


it i d that children wi hiai 
vent ave to the changing aspe e 


¢ Puls, 
of the ou'-door life »bout De cht 


that this Wl. 
WE RR these Ses 

iv itizens aJl i 

a E where Hey te 

and that they W a Fie br 

and observe intelligent measures ie grea ME 

development and protection © 
doors.” 

Music is a required , 
Kindergarten school to the hig: Hans 
course the schools try_ to dere Hi : 
an appreciation and love of kes for C 
them for citizenship. “Music maS er 
the highest expression 
Music lesson is given schoot 2o 
week from the Kindergartei i school 
the elementary. 
music band. 


* In U.S. A. the ae 
Hindus regardless of religtoti 
. S. A. The Muhammadan 1 
On rare occasions the also : 
Indians there means the aborig™ 


pLEMEN TARY EDUCATION 


gilden oth theoretical and 
* jruction of activities such as stunts, 
wrote” e sames is followed by a mass correc- 
thlon, ees. to ten minutes which is given 
ml children of the seventeen elementary 
yia students in the elementary schools, 
f ae receiving twenty minutes’ theoretical 
) i ducation, are given a half-hour dance 
es they ee 

he types eet the physical fitness of the students 
dwelling To tes medically examined at the time of 
Thad in 4 a In addition to these medical examina- 
pe are further examined jn the presence 


i iy they ) i 
min F arents in the third, and in 
e i nth grades as required by 
schools {2 Culifornia State Law. They 


bazo examined by physicians 
in recommended by the 
irom teachers and nurses. 
knuse also makes physical 
eainations of the pupils when 
{3 return to schools after 


ation of 
Activities 
ies and 
gramme 
discover 
children 


utilized (ing from illness. 

ruidance | Thus the elementary school 
s the firn at Berkeley receive 
lop the (mental and physical educa- 


of these 
juotation 
> school 
stive of 
follows: 


aid the training of the mind 
fell as ofthe body is well- 
teed Through this training 
„œ mind and the body the 
a Sattempt to make them 


activities J" citizens of the State 
) will te h the St ho ; 
gapet J. Ntate of California the 


yu Sory scho . 
Dhar ol law i 
d desire | eighteen ye s extended 


5 EN ars of age, If 
eir mh, oe graduate Rayan high 
Tempted T age of sixteen he 
i ma further atten- 
oa | aa School. Children 
ire Jee for Mentally fitted 
Jao ne e high school 
Siate a jchifted into the continuation 
ROR Ploring their abilities in the junior 
“a receive tp the continuation school these 
f four rade and industrial training for 
ur eee a week for one hundred 
‘ed in oS a year. The California State 
‘ethires i 29 regarding the continuation 
x unemployed children of 
the continuation classes for 
ear days a week, The school 
ents fai o Orcos the school law 
d satie tO attend the school 
for 'sfactory explanations. The 
oth penalty and imprison- 
or guardians of children for 
the law. 
the State 


of California as in 
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of the City School Superintendent. For one 
year the new teacher remains as a probationer and 
if she shows a satisfactory result then she is 


‘hired’ for another period of time. The reader 
may question why the writer here used 
she” instead of “he” for the teacher. The real 


explanation is that about ninetyfive per cent of 
the elementary and about ninety percent of the 
secondary school teachers are recruited from the 
fair sex, The teachers of the elementary schools 
must be University graduates and must hold 
a teachers, diploma issued by the State of 
California. These teachers, though “hired and fired 
by the local school Board, may appeal to the State 
Board of Education for justice. The teachers though 


Pageant of California History, Longfellow School 


appointed and discharged by the local school 
Board are State officials in that they hold State 
teachers’ diploma and the local school boards 


are the creations of the State to carry its 
educational programme. Even the private 
schools maintained by the Catholic orders 


are under the control of the local school Boards. 
The teachers though fresh from University do not 
find any difficulty in securing positions. Besides 


these teachers do. not have to show their 
eminence ‘before their appointment. 
` Experience also ‘counts little with the 


school Boards, because it has been found by ex- 
periment in U. $. A. that teachers after about 
eight years’ service lose their teaching efficiency 
unless they take sabbatical leave of study to 
acquire fresh knowledge. The same is true of 


* “Hire and Fire” are common terms for appoint- , 
ment and dismissal in U. S. A 
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secondary school teachers and University 

professors The elementary school ee 
` recei E 25 dollars a 

generally receive a salary of 1 2 

month. 


ie shows! the average daily 
mhe Table” below shows the g | 
atone in the seventeen different schools at 
Berkeley for the year 1929-30. 


School Kinder- Grades Total 
garten È es 
Columbus 46 sil 520 
Cragmont 35 300 ee 9 
Emerson ` 36 286 322 
Franklin 45 534 579 
: Hawthorns 17 201 2 
Hillside 23 209 232 
Jefferson 57 550 607 
John Muir 24 284 308 
Le Conte 3 354 390 
Lincoln 36 410 449 
Long Fellow 57 486 543 
Me Kinley 27 259 286 
Oxford 15 215 230 
Thousand Oaks 72 554 626 
University Elementary 34: 196 230 
Washington 60 546 606 
Whittier 28 272 300 
Total 65L 6,130 6,781 
The followingt table; from the same 


bulletin shows the sources of income for the 


public elementary schools at Berkeley : 


* Report of the Superintendent of Schools to the 
Board of Education, Berkeley Public Sheools, California, 
for the years 1927 to 1931. P. 94, 

+ Ibid p. 65. 

\ 
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July 1, 1929-June 30 
1. Balance-June ` 30, 1929- 


II. Received from 
1. State 

2. County 

3. District 


3 
4, District Building 
) 


5. City 
6. Miscellaneous 


Department 


General control 
Auxiliary Agencies 


Co-Ordinate Activities 


Instruction 

Salaries 

Supplies & Other 
expenses 

Operation 

Maintenance 

Fixed charges 

Total Expends 

Exclusive of Outlays 

Outlays 

Total Expenditures 
1929-30 


§ Ibid p. 86. 


Yro < ONA S, 
CEIA IEPA 
W oa aip ae a 


st 


$224,816:98 
2361993 
219,02023 
107,004'84 | 
340,799-64, i 


dwi 


The tableg below shows the per cm 
the basis of State average daily atin 


19,370: 


D R 
Elementary Cost per Percent | 


average 
daily 


attendance 


37,431.55 
20,873.99 
9,582.52 
622,357.42 - 
577,020.77 


45,336.65 
66,857.44 
57,696.46 
13,212.69 


828,012.07 
109,118.37 


937,125.44 


, 1930 


$82,809) 


pita - cost on cer 
ance, ; me 
progress 


j fay sl 


Capita of total ai ‘a 
na tow 
Cine ic ad 
3.40 995 ie have 
1.56 495 [here “ 
101.53 27,601 Jae or 
94.13 25803 Thee bu 
7.40 
10.91 
9.41 
215 
135.07 30.12 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN AS CITIZENS 
IN THE INDIA OF TODAY 


By Ragkumart AMRIT KAUR 


02g 

Hist dgy dictionaries citizen i te deid as a 
“ weller in a city—especially one who enjoys 
| ertain rights and privileges. But the 
cost on | meaning of words often changes with the 
= nages of time and the term “ citizenship i 
Percent Yay should convey to us all something very 
of tot Joh more comprehensive than a mere dweller 

jatown enjoying its freedom and privileges. 
For the conception of the word “citizen” 
w [e have to go back to Greek and Roman times 
9; iere “city” involved the ancient idea of the 
27a ate or City-State and did not apply to the 
25403 xe but to the whole body politic. Aristotle 
r ines a“ citizen” to be one to whom belongs 
am | right of taking part both in the deliberative, 
a) legislative, and in the judical proceedings of 
sh) community of which he is a member. A 
pia po therefore, can only exist in a free State 
o al Aristotle felt that the State, as a body of 
; e was sufficient for the purposes of life. 
sa ca i in short, one who rules and is ruled 
is Nd one whose aim is the salvation and 


a “mission 
i 


na ue community, its being and well-being. 
let Gu? “ghts of citizenship in Athens and 
i ma communities were xeadily attained 
ler period ® Were not born to them, but at a 
i when the organization of Greek civic 
reached a high degree of perfection, 
p difoun, the roll of citizens was procured 
tthe eiea The public ceremony, however, 
slate wa on of Greek youth to the service of 
iy a a most inspiring one and I often 
ite Nature our country, had something of the 
[ouh 7° the guidance and inspiration of 
, ee and Ro case the rights of citizenship 
1d this a oman times were a coveted posses- 
ty sted, a aon of rights with citizenship 
ite 0 to the present day. It is interest- 
iy Ped in note that when self-government 
0 Share 3 Nelent Greece and: Rome, women 
vy aad it ae it. Citizenship rested with men 
viligeg not until the 19th century that it 
that 8 F E 1$ a mistake to treat sex as a 
NR d‘ militate against one half of 


ih 


Py es, or mr 
; I enined $ Philosophy of citizenship, is 
n descrip Oocial science, By some it has 
66 Wed .asiia science of civilization 

=H) 


‘one should give up oneself for the sake of one’s 


‘been given the highest preference: Gene 


citizen is not merely that’ of one who is a 


for the three words, citizenship, civies and civiliza- 
tion are all derived from the Latin word for 
citizen which is “ civis.” It is also interesting 
to note the close connection between politics and 
civis. Aristotle’s definition of a “ citizen,” which 
I have already quoted is mainly political 
and relative to a State. The Greeks developed a 
vigorous social and political life in their city-states 
—the Greek word for City being Polis. The 
Romans developed the same type of government 
in their “Civitas” or City. Therefore, just as 
Politics referred to affairs of the City in ancient 
Greece, so Civics referred to affairs of the City in 
ancient Italy. But, though etymologically 
Politics and Civics mean the same thing the 
former, politics, has come, in our time, to treat 
specially of national and international affairs; it 
traces the evolution of political forms and 
institutions and lays stress primarily on 
rights and the ways of securing them— 
while the latter, civics, lays stress primari- 
ly on duties and on the education and 
character requisite for their performance. 
Civilization has progressed to such an extent that 
no side of life, whether economic, religious, social, 
literary or humanitarian can now be divorced 
from civics. European civics has been based on 
Greek and Roman traditions and has evolved in 
different countries according to varying national 
temperaments, characteristics and needs. In our 
own country Hindu ideology also laid down’ that 


family, one’s family for the sake of one’s village, 
one’s village for the sake of one’s country and 


‘the world for the sake of one’s soul. The Hindu — 


conception of citizenship has probably been more \ 
social, humanitarian and spiritual than political" 
in that spiritual’ salvation of the soul has alway: 


speaking, however, the modern idea of a good | 


ember 


iof a State or obeys its laws, but one who has ZH 
an active sense of being an integral part of the 


s ace ee or 
‘become ‘naturalized in it but he is a part o tony 


d ‘maintain 
it as a great ‘civilized and’ civilizing ‘group, 


aaa 


several loyalties and the proper performance of 
our functions and duties in life and the correct 
balance and adjustment thereof. 

Civics, as a social science, may then be stated 
a study of what is really good life 
for oneself, one’s society, one’s country and the 
world in general and (2) the practice of the 
knowledge gained in the best ways of life which 
are consonant with one’s past culture and present 
needs and environment. i 


524 

Citizenship, therefore, is the right ordering of our 
to be:—(1) 

i 


As a science it extends 
from local interests to national, international and 
| human relations. It has to consider all aspects of 
| life, individual and social, physical and moral 

and adjust activities in the light of past experience 
and future aims. It touches human interests so 
intimately that it calls upon its students to 
cultivate in themselves that understanding 
sympathy with the lives and general conditions 
| of others without which no well-being or progress 
1 is possible. Aristotle laid down that man is a 
social animal—he is born in society and lives 
in society. From earliest ages he has built up 
i for himself institutions such as family, clan, tribe, 

i caste, community, village, town, province, country, 
l empire, world, and has taken intense pride in the 
ever-growing and expanding nature of such 
progress. Today we are so linked with each other 
by scientific discoveries that it is not possible 
for any nation to live in isolation. 

Being, therefore, members of society it is our 
duty to see how best we can contribute to the 
pie being of that society. The aim of society 
_ is the good life of the individual and certain rights 
which give free scope to the individual for 
: ae pee damental to our idea of a good 
society. _ Conception of such must, 
_ therefore, be one which sets out clearly as its end 
_ the realization of the good life for all its memb 

through the maintenance of thi = 

e; I 0 is fundamental 

in the daily exercise of these rights 

preter unites which the State 
à i leveloping his or her 
tructive citizenship is built up. 
standing on the threshold of 
eens within her veins. 
it _ ourselves and evolve 
nsider to be our rightful 
transition period, as 
country a conflict 
l l, which may, at 
ave in view. The 
kened from an age- 
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organizations of the country 
for the recognition in the i 
our inherent right to citizenshiy Mution gf 
which will give us the same ake ~ Citizenship 
are enjoyed by men. But I hone Tights. a 
that our conception of citizenship ear bi 
to reckon our citizenship as R teach Us 
higher and bigger than mere pole YE much 
or privileges. Civic rights will gate freedom 
us unless we realize to the full the oA b 


are toda 7 


elieve 


these rights imply. Rights and duties ieee cy 
interdependent—for what is a right in r ea 4 
oneself is a duty in regard to others et 

i ni fo 


said to the workmen of Italy—“ Every right you | 
have can only spring from a duty fulfilled? | |”). 
would ask every Indian woman to. remember his illo 
dictum. * Jy bring 
The crying need of our country today is fa us 
social and educational reform and the burden of give Mg 
social service lies heavily, at the moment, on the ia a 
shoulders of a few selfless workers. If India is | = 
to progress along right lines it is incumbent on a d 
us women to seek to play our rightful part in the | pcan 
‘Idi ‘ . ? ; p nfc i 
building up of a structure of society which shall Vail ex 
have solid foundations. i 
l. In a land, such as ours, of universal “kh 
marriage, motherhood as well as household work Ta i 
is in itself a vocation. The proper ethical train: | 6 
ing of children is the sacred task entrusted to “ite 
women. To instil into their young hearts: love P. 
of country, love of humanity, hatred of wrong, | 
to train them to follow the paths of virtue fe ae 
to live and sacrifice for truth is to make i [ritin a 
worthy citizens of the India of tomorrow: ali 
2. It is the bounden duty of Tose a | 
to it that our daughters as well as our § 


y 
5 mus! | 
given opportunities for education a pedl 
continue to press that such education f 
the right type. BS, 
3 I feel very strongly that it S fic 

for a wife and mother to © ant 
leisure for an active interest 10 
around her and contribute to the y E 
advancement of those less fortunate 1 
in every way. There 18 gee our hosp” 
voluntary workers in our schoo 5, soit 
among our own servants, 
child-welfare centres, in Ou 
centres amongst our women 
our fallen sisters—and, above < 


poverty. J am sure 
privileges of education é 


wns have 


essing. 
lon of 
enship 
belive 
ach ys 
' much 
reedom 
lng to 
eS that 
surely 
zard to 
Mazzini 


ht you 
ed,” 1 
ber his 


day is 


rden of 


on the 


ndia is | 


Dent on 


t in the í 
h shall 1 


niversal 


ld work | 


| train: 
sted to 


rts: love 
wrong, 


i “tnbers One of 

i i a ig equally 
Ne in 

aidi culcate 
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is an awakening amongst women 
they are anxious to have schools 
‘they welcome with open arms 
an even ocasionally find time 
talk to them and take an interest in 
We owe an enormous 


jat there 


ye? 


co out the right hand of fellowship and 
? to them. f f 
We who are convinced of the terrible 


arly marriage should band ourselves 
pledged to banish this evil from our 
ly by non-co-operating with all such 
Jour own class of society who still persist in 
slloving this custom, not only by doing our best 
bring to book those who violate the Sarda Act, 
Jit also by doing endless propaganda among 
Tine who are victims of an age-long habit from 
ker force of tradition and ignorance. 

5, It should be our aim to create a healthy 
[blic opinion against such harmful customs as 
‘mrdah,” polygamy, the dowry system, immoral 
uic in women and children and others that 
il exist in our country. Social legislation, 
juiever necessary, can never wholly eradicate 
ails—but as soon as society realizes that an evil 
ats its day is, ipso facto, over. 

i re Ye must believe in and value the dignity 
EiS abour so that the sin of untouchability 
1 æ cast out from our midst. 
A pne of the greatest contributions we 
rihin ys x make to India today is the creation 
| thous Ha around us of that spirit of unity 
Jill, yp oo Cur true welfare is wholly impos- 
we ourselves realize that we are 
another and that the gain or loss 
the gain or loss of the other and 
rile thus ideal in the minds of our 
A taal indeed be laying the corner- 
l lonal structure which shall endure. 
tog, igh! co-operation cannot, in my opinion, 
ae y estimated. 
* of suc touched very briefly on the practical 
un of all ne as I believe lies within the 
ty, ° appeal us to do. In particular I should 
Nard | to the younger generation to come 
aut hundreds for the field of work 
oat the labourers few. It is not so 
ie; ual attainment of the goal as in 
rh €avour to accomplish what we 
lies, 


yp 

4, 
alts of e€ 
‘to groups 
jist not on 


ren 


_ Aristotle’s dictum that “The State comes 
into existence to make life possible, it continues 
to exist to make life good ” is true for all time. 
Lastly, therefore, and above all else the 
women of India must see to it that our State is 
a great moral agency. We must, at all costs, 
stand by principles for principles alone are cons- 
tructive and ideals are never translated into facts 
without faith. Great things are never achieved 
except by “the rejection of individualism and a 
constant sacrifice of self to the common progress.” 
Women as the embodiment of devotion and self- 
sacrifice have got to realize that the things most 
worth having cannot be had without much toil 
—and self-denial is a lesson that began to be 
inculcated while man was still a savage and has 
never ceased to be reiterated generation after 
generation. If, therefore, we want to become 
citizens in the fullest sense of the term we have 
got to give the highest place to the moral and 
spiritual values of life without which all material 
gain or political freedom is mere dross. 
“Religious thought is the breath of life of 
Humanity; at once its life and soul, its spirit and 
its outward sign.” But it must not be the religion 
of dogma and ritual which breed superstition and 
intolerance; it must be the religion of love which 
“ creates for us that theory of duty which is the i 
mother of self-sacrifice which ever was and ever — 
will be the inspirer of great and noble things.” 
If this spirit of love dominates our lives, of i 
will be born the spirit of service—service im 
sense of sharing our gifts with others—and that | 
faith which can move mountains. It is thre X 
the religion of love that I would fain hop and 
believe that India’s women will rise to their full 
stature and become worthy citizens no 5 
our own loved country but of the worl 
is the gospel of the brotherhood of al 
must inspire and guide us so that, ri 
the man-made barriers of caste, creed, communit} 
and race, we may make our humble : 
contribution towards the ushering in 
era of peace and happiness into a str 
a suffering world. P 
May each one of us strive to be as B 


so admirably put it: : PA 


“One who never turned - 
marched breast forwa 
“Never doubted clouds" u 


Never dreamed, thoug L 


| “RUTER has flashed across the wires the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Í els . 
news of Soviet Russia’s entry into the 
| 
| 
i 


League. For months past rumours have 
been afloat and a flutter in the political 
dovecotes was visible. But all rumours have at 
last been set at rest and Russia’s entry into the 
League has become a fait accompli. It is one 
of the most unexpected and paradoxical events 
of recent times. The post-War world is no doubt 
rich in paradoxes, but this beats them all. The 
| only proletarian State in the world has thought 
| fit to enter a League which she not long ago 
characterized as “wasp nest of. international in- 
trigue,” “ League of Capitalists against Nations,” 
“an alliance of world-bandits against prole- 
tarians ? and what not! It is also surprising to 
find France engaged in flirting with her former 
ally and later enemy. Not long ago, one of the 
most influential of French papers characterized 
the Soviet as “the most abominable regime of 
oppression and spoliation that the world has ever 
known.” Yet France was the prime mover in 
getting the support of the major powers like Great 
Britain in inviting Russia to enter the League, 
though the smaller powers stoutly opposed the 
move. Russia was only too glad to enter the 
august portals of the League. 
In order to understand the sequence of 
eons nite to trace the gradual change in 
1 e of the Soviet towards the League and 
vice versa. 


Russia has chosen to enter the League at a 


gz ieee its prestige is at the lowest ebb. Its 
ae A e ; ; 
Hone penly flouted with impunity and its 


- has degen i i 

EEN ! erated into passine pi 
ENE tan: passing pious 
ee et nobody cares to execute. It 


S © most important platform for afford- 
disp Lin ee to the Foreign Ministers: ‘of 
ying their eloquence. But there are other 


ich account for the changed 


e accession of Hitler 
© a new situation in 


Von 


f 
i 
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| By BIMAL BEHARI BASU 
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Papen, the present Vice-Chancellor of. the: 
declaims: Germany has struck th 
‘ pacificism ° out of the vocabulary ”: Re 
yon Neurath, the Foreign Minister iedh 
Cabinet, thunders: “ Germany will ane 
mind what the result of the Disarmament, ¢ 
ference is.” Finally, her withdrawal, from T 
League caused profound uneasiness in rae 
who, therefore, wants to strengthen herself, She 
sounded Russia, who readily fell in. with: lier 
suggestion. Russia, too, is mightily perturbed at 
the anti-Soviet policy of the Nazis andthe political 
designs of Hitler. Hitler, she says, is secretly try: 
ing to come to an understanding with -Poland'whom 
he promised to help in wresting the Soviet pro- 
vince of Ukraine in return for the Polish: Corri: 
dor. Further, he had not made any secret of 
his desires to expand on the West and proclaim 
the divine mission of Nordic domination over the 
Slavs. 
Threatened on the European front, Russia 


was still more alarmed at the militaristic policy 
covetous eyé 
But here 


Reich; 

Word! 
Baron, 
- Hitler 


» Neyer 


warning to her? 
when we consider 
League was held by, the 
Foreign Minister, Chicherin, ref 
League on the ground that that wou 


the contemp 
Soviet. cc Sh 
to joi 
used 1d be help: 
a 


oor 


z rae ; T 

ing the capitalist States 1n hi 4 successo: 

designs. Yet ten years later, «e f jonin 
SERA i ortunity oF J 


Litvinov, eagerly seeks an opp 
the League. hat YY 
It has to be remembered, horan of the f 
Soviet has never objected to the e ha 
League, viz., the maintenance 
consistently pursued this am an respect: 
policy is conspicuous in this e war oe 
objections of the Bolshevists apum o sufer m 
mental. Since it is the mie ce as 
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n the [ye to reconstruction. Again, before the 
tance fyetory Commission of the Disarmament 

She uence in 1927, she courageously pleaded 
Ù lier ictal abolition of the army, navy, air force, 
ed at partments, war education and war budget. 
litical’ $Powers assembled at the Conference scorn- 
y try: freed the scheme as utopian. Undaunted 


whom fis, she submitted a second draft treaty 


| pro: faing their partial abolition, but this also 
Corri: grih the same fate. Having been foiled in 
et of Jaimpts, she declared her intention of co- 
claim pig with other Powers in any arrangement, 
er the: [7 incomplete, that represented even a slight 
ih aie disarmament. Moreover, in all 
ie, |e coy mament Conferences she was 
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According to Soviet definition, aggression 
means all economic boycotts, intervention and 
hostile acts short of war; neutrality means 
neutrality in the case of unprovoked attacks. 

By this network of treaties, the Soviet has 
established a regional system and her contribution 
is great towards the maintenance of peace. It 
may be stated that by this means she has estab- 
lished virtually an Eastern Locarno. 

Though so far as the maintenance of peace 
is concerned, the Soviet has been at one with the 
League, she had so long kept aloof from it as she 
considered it to be an impotent machinery for 
achieving the ideal. Moreover, she could not 
easily forget the memory of the active help 
rendered to the counter-revolutionaries within her 
borders by the members of the League. The 
anti-Soviet tendencies of the League only served 
to kindle the bitter memories afresh and her 
relations with it “varied from correctness to: 
hostilities.” When Germany entered the League 
as a result of the Locarno Pact, the Soviet had 
strained every nerve to the utmost to dissuade 
Germany from doing so. 

The Soviet’s participation in the League's 
humanitarian and scientific fields of activities has 
been little, although during the first few years of 
the post-War period she actively co-operated with 
the League in coping with an outbreak of epidemics 
within her borders. Her adherence to the League's 
treaties regarding non-controversial matters 
amounts so far to six only. 

Apart from Disarmament Conferences, she 
took part in the World Economic Conferences of — 
1927 and 1933. In 1927, the first signs were 
visible of the Soviet’s changed attitude toward 
the capitalist Powers. In the Conference of 19: l 
her representatives repudiated any intention of 
coming into conflict with them and advocated a 
proper understanding of, and an intimate contact — 
with, the Soviet. She stressed the fact that 
practical understanding between the Soviet 
other Powers was possible, feasible and desiral 
The Soviet delegates also took advantage 
international conferences to advertize the ste 
of her economic system and to point out 
immense potentialities of her markets. 
protested against the prohibition of 
of Russian goods into other countries. © 
onwards the Soviet succeeded in ¢ 
number of economic non-aggression 
economic co-operation with — 
undoubtedly paved the 
co-operation. — HSE 
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was unthinkable. In 1920, Persia had applied to 
the League against the Soviel aggression, but il 
was peacefully settled through direct negotiation. 
In 1923, Georgia, then an independent Republic, 
sought the League’s protection against absorption 
by the Soviet, but beyond passing a sympathetic 
resolution, the League could do nothing. In 
1922-23, Finland appealed to the League on behalf 
of the Finnish residents of the Soviet province of 
Carelia. The League referred the matter to the 
Hague Court, which after some deliberation 
refused to move in the matter, as Russia did not 
recognize its jurisdiction. It was for this reason 
that China did not refer her dispute with Russia 
in 1929 to the League and Chiang-kai-Shiek had 
to remain satisfied only with making bitter com- 
plaints against the Red Imperialism. 

In the Sino-Japanese war of 1931 the interests 
of Russia as well as of the League were vitally 
affected. But even then,the Soviet could not 
persuade herself to co-operate with the League; 
she refused her co-operation to the Lytton 
Commission. The report of the Commission was 
followed by the creation of a committee of 29 which 
invited both the U. S. A. and Russia to sit on the 
Committee. The U. S. A. accepted the invitation, 
but Russia declined on the ground that she could 
not be expected to deliberate with the committee, 
for more than half the members were not in 
diplomatic relations with her. 


___But an indication of the change was visible 
in February 1933, when Litvinov, on behalf of 
the Soviet, accepted Chapter I of the French plan 
of November, 1932 which provided for consulta- 
tion among the signatories of the Kellogg Pact 
in the event of any threatened or actual aggression 
the launching of a drastic economic sanction 
against the aggressor and the enforcement 
ot the Stimson doctrine of non-recognition. The 
Security Committee of the Disarmament Con- 


ae acopted with some modifications the 
fou e tion of Aggressor’ on the 24th May, 
ih aon Ing to it, an aggressor is any State 
sails ieee otherwise attacks another State 
ee oy declaration of war. More- 
ie ce aggressive should not be 
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and help peace—it is not erlea y 

support the League despite its colos i? We shoulg “sinin 
The Soviet Ambassador, Trees defici 
before the American Society of A | 
on the 28th April, 1934, on the wisdom llo 
national organization for peace. These all ai 
to the same direction, viz., the Soviets eae 
co-operate with the League as an inte vata 
organization of nations. ee 


During the past few months negotiations yer! 
being conducted behind the scenes and tae 
consultations between the French and the Sovi 
Foreign Ministers gave rise to widespread specula 
tion that something was being staged behind the 
political curtain. On May 18, 1934, the French 
Foreign Minister Barthou discussed with Litvin 
the question of the Soviets entry into lly 
League in Geneva. On May 20, 1934, article 
appeared in the leading Soviet newspapers vel 
coming the French suggestion. They, howere 
opined that it was not the Soviet which he 
changed its policy, but the League which hi. 
given up its Anti-Soviet bias. ae 

This, in short, is the history of th i 
connections with the League and shows 
attitude underwent a gradual change ui 
stress of world conditions. Beat yo 
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a great political event. 
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entry means a tremendous 
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had so far kept aloof, one has joined the League: 
at the present critical juncture of international 
politics; it remains to be seen how long America 
persists in standing out. 

Those who see in this departure in the Soviet 
foreign policy an indication of her gradual’ 
inclination towards Capitalism, are sadly mistaken. 
So far as fundamentals are concerned, the Soviet 
is, and will for ever be, a Socialist State. This | 
is evident from her drive towards collective agri- 
culture and farming and the progressive decline- 
in the number of small shop-keepers. | 


to be done, but it is significant that-so many 
of those who in the past used to suffer in silence 
are no longer inarticulate. Many of us find it 
difficult to realize to what extent the laws of the 
Jand have been accountable for the unjust and 
oppressive treatment meted out to large numbers 
of women. 

This position has clearly arisen because both 
Hindu and Muhammadan law are based on 
religious enactments, and it is upheld that these 
are immutable and cannot be changed. The- 
policy of non-intervention which the Government 
of India have pursued in religious matters, have 
led them to leave the greater part of the Legal 
Codes entirely unaltered, and so they are perpetuating: 
and upholding a system of Jaws which can have 
no place in a progressive and ordered modern 
State. Law can no longer remain staticin a. 
dynamic society. It is the duty of the State to adjust 
and suit the laws of a country to the require- — 
ments of the times. In spite of all sacraments. 
and religious injunctions, the history of Hind 
law will show that it has continually changed 
with the changing times, right down to the 
advent of the British period. When law and 
order prevailed in Vedic India, both th al 
Code and social customs accorded a le 
measure of equality to women. Tt wa | durin 
a period of strife and conflict, when ordere 
conditions of society could not prevau, 
physical valour was the primary ne 
day, that woman gradually lost 
society. When times of peace- 
demoralization of women wa: 
Ag seen during the period of 
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different law-givers as to the position of women 
and many contradictory. enactments came into 
usage, according to the social ideas of the day. 
When the laws were applied during the British 
period, grave injustice was done to women, as 
the Pandits and Priests who were asked to 
expound the laws, gave the most reactionary 
interpretations in respect of women’s rights, 
<o that the little that law still allowed them was 
further curtailed. 

In order to understand and appreciate the 
present position it is necessary to give a few 
broad general characteristics of the disabilities 
women suffer in law, in our country. There is 
a great diversity in law in India and it is 
necessary to deal with the different Codes 
separately. A minority of the people are 
voverned by more liberal and progressive laws, 
such as the Parsis, Christians and all those who 
come under the Special Marriage Act and the Indian 
Succession Act. Women governed by these laws 
do not suffer any particular disabilities as regards 
their marital and their property rights. Those 
who are married under Act III of 1872 are 
governed by saner laws of marriage but it is one 
of the anomalies of the legal system that in 
regard to inheritance, they are guided by 
eustomary laws, which means that the inequitable 
laws of property of the older Code are enforced. 
For the vast majority of Indian women who come 
under either Hindu or Muhammadan law, the 
position is quite different. 


_ Hindu Law is not uniform all over India and 
differs, according to the diversity of interpretations 
given, to the Vedic and Smrity texts in later 
times by successive commentators. This has 
given rise to the different schools of law. The 
Dayabhag and Mitakshara are the two main 
systems of law. Broadly, the former is prevalent 
in Bengal, and the latter in the rest of India 
with the exception of Bombay, where the Mayukh 
‘school of law holds sway, The Mitakshara law 
again is not uniform and has _ sub-divisions 
probably to suit the customs and requirements 
ich the different parts of the country. So far as 
e ae Bere of property are concerned, it is true 
Oe e TANA of law that a woman has no 
Gane nts ot property, except under certain 
eo eE acter ordy, she cannot dispose 
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as due to the system of survivorship, it not it 
immediate male heirs are alive, the proper Pie 
reverts to the coparceners. It is often held tha ne 
once a Hindu woman is married, she belong, . 
entirely to her husband’s family where rigi 
and duties are accorded to her, and soit weil 
be unfair to the sons if women should also inherit, 
property as daughters from their father’s estate 
If we probe deeper into the matter we will fni 
that a woman’s rights in her husband’s family 
very precarious. It is true that under Dayabl 
law a woman who has no sons is given a A 
interest in her husband’s property ; 
she cannot dispose of, or sell or gift any 
this property, except , under oe heist of 
known as legal necessities. Often a sins is 
‘reversioners,’ as they are legally called, at viel 
and question her actions to such an èx à 
legal necessities arise, that even Wie 
circumstances, she finds 
property except at a 
Estate”, as this property 
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NP, Inks ip say that the majority of women in India 
property not happy or treated well because their legal 
held titli is so low, but as in the case of the widow 
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jimel woman, if she does need redress, the law 
“jie land is against her. A Hindu woman has 
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system considered right and just, as expounded 
in the Smritis of Narad and Vasista. 

The guardianship of children is another matter 
which is of special importance to the women 
as the mother, Not only the wishes of the 
father but even’ of other male relatives, such as 
the maternal uncle, take precedence over those 
of the mother in regard to her children, 
under certain circumstances. We hear so 
much of the glories of motherhood, and yet 
the mother, whose natural and moral right cannot 
be denied, is by a system of retrograde laws 
deprived of her greatest right, because she 
does not earn her living and agrees to give her 
life to rearing the family instead. Can anything 
justify such a system ? 

As regards the adoption of children, a Privy 
Council Ruling allowed certain rights to accrue 
to woman,—but only recently there was a Bill in 
the Bombay Legislature to preclude her from 
this right. é 

When we turn to Islamic Law we find that 
the rights of property are far more equitable to 
woman. Although a daughter is not giyen an 
equal share with the sons, she is given a 
definite share of her fathers and also of her 
husband’s property. But a grave injustice is done 
to the women of many Muhammadan communities 
in parts of Bombay, Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
as these communities are not governed by Islamic 
Law but by customary law. Consequently the 
rights of Muhammadan women of these com- 
munities are guided by the unfair Hindu laws 
of property. As regards marital rights, the 
Muhammadan woman is often im a far worse 
plight than her Hindu sister due more to the back- 
wardness of her community as a whole than to her 
position in strict law. Plurality of wives 
is not only allowed by law, but even today it 
is frequently found that a man has more 
one lawfully wedded wife. Recently due 
advance of modern ideas and the exigen ee 
economic necessity, there is a great decrease 
this practice and number of such cases. Am 
Hindus, although law allows a man to mai 
again if his wife is childless yet cases of ti 
a if not non-existent, are extremel 


nature, j ; eme] 
The principle of divorce is recognized in Muh: 
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place. So we fnd that alterations 
madan law are also necessary. SU 
In Hindu law a wholesale revision 1S absolutely 
necessary a8 regards inheritance and marriage, 
if we are to remove the disabilities under which 
women suffer. We have had great champions 
and liberators from time to time, from 
Rammohun Roy downwards, who have espoused 
womens cause and sought to redress her 
grievances. But it is clear that individual efforts 
alone will not suffice to ameliorate the legal 
position of women. Even today with the champion- 
ship of Rai Hlarabilas Sarda Bahadur, | and 
Sir Hari Singh Gour and other liberal-minded 
men, efforts are being made again and again to 
improve the legal status of women, but in spite 
of all their gallant help it cannot be denied that 
redress is slow to come. Mr, Harabilas Sarda’s 
efforts to remove the legal difficulty with regard 
to women’s rights of property and inheritance, are 
a clear indication of the slow procedure. His first 
Bill which aimed at a real removal of grievances 
was thrown out completely by the Assembly, 
and even his Widow Maintenance Bill; which 
was very much a_half-measure, has not been 
taken -up by the Assembly this year. The 
Council of State is now considering a Bill on 
women’s inheritance, but there is little chance 
of its becoming law. A complete change and 
wholesale revision is necessary. Palliatives and 
half-measures cannot do any longer. Apart from 
these, anomalies will always creep in when laws 
are amended by a patchwork method. As in 
the case of Sarda’s Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, amendments will become necessary -to 
anions the provisions of the acts passed. For 
all these reasons, the representatives of India’s 
EER, at the last Session of the All-India 
omen’s Conference, considered that an Enquir. 
Commission should be set es y 
! set up to suggest reforms 
Bnet the light of modern conditions and 
a eua. and that the recommendations of this 
Commission should be set forth in a Bill bef 
the Assembly and al csoro 
h G passed into law. They feel 
haya e Government of India realizes that 
e earnest about their demands and that 
express desire of thinking men and 


a widespread public interest 
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The enlightened States of Baroda gy traditions, 
Travancore have already retor Mysore and F 
regarding the disabilities of e laws 
recommendations of Commissions te on the 
up by them, and the result has enquiry set 
satisfactory. It is surely not too much ae veny 
that women in British India will be aft a He ufor 
similar concession. orded a not 

‘ The Hindu Widow Remarriage Act gives the jlihitma 
widow a legal right to marry again, but fer ls abou 
widows use this privilege that law allows them, aud jo abou 
so, it is sometimes argued that a removal of the EEA 
disabilities in law will not alter the status of lsnaya, 
women, to a considerable degree, as custom is fported t 
rigid, and until the prejudices are remoyed from 
society, the law will be a dead letter. It is true}, 
that social prejudices hamper the work of reform 
considerably, and law: cannot alter these, tf] i 
changed ideas do not come in simultaneously, i 
The propaganda and work the Commission will d 
while it is holding its session, Will have 4 
tremendous effect on. the popular mind, Apt 
from this, social conventions are already 
rapidly and women have shown that y 
help is needed in the social or political Spi 
they have _ proved themselves more than a 
the task. Not only is it unfair that he be 8 
system should hinder them from attaining, 
emancipation, but until an atmosp n 
comradeship between men and yani, i 
society and the social environment T i 
by legal restrictions and, blind proja here 
not be possible for India to wor “lity in 
a position of dignity and eq 
comity of nations. 
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pamphlet on “Brief Remarks Tes 
Encroachments on e 

2 fhe ancl 
Females,” that according Es nf and 


Women from all over th 

Women fon r the country, we shall be a ae 3 Jainavalkya, th P 

a ae ibe pyeurbment of this Commission her is ae entitled ío one 
eae n 8 ould have a large non-official the portion which a son oai so be bh 
Sea perous pent lawyers and liberal- ‘connection reference should Pa AY: 7 ü 
EI ie eee nee ould also be adequately ‘another paper of Rammohun fa ereys dig, 
ee ee aon chosen representatives. The of Hindoos over Ancestral K Bl 7 

Sant bate ag mission will help to create a to the Law of Beng oad g. : 


r, 
prs 
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aa By Panpir VIDHUSEKHAR SHASTRI 

mh BS, 

ALLO) 

ore mni BCENTLY an attempt was made on remembering each other’s kindness. Haridasa 
ee the life of Mahatma Gandhi by then said: 

a means of throwing a bomb ; but “Don’t touch me, Lord, for I am very 
en very he had a providential escape. Indeed inferior, low, and untouchable.” 


mae unfortunate man who threw the bomb But replied Chaitanyadeva: “I touch 
‘Jey not what he did. But what did the you to become pure. The pure dharma 
vives the jhatma himself think of it? What did he that isin you is not to be found in me ; for 
but fen y aboutit? Only what could reasonably every moment you take bath in sacred 
em aul) expected of a real devotee, and a true streams, every moment you perform sacrifices 
status of tsmava, ag he himself is. And so he is and practise austerities, and scriptures you 
ustom is farted to have said : read always.* You are the most purifying 
H n e withing. but’ deep pityafom hemo S greater than a Brahmin, greater than one 
e TN a ne "The Mista 
tes Di dociarge, even ds, T did in South Allon praratseg beraa in apie of Lis Bene a 
wil dol ae. case ot those who successfully assaulted aT CasaygNecause Mines ae being ae 
Muhammadan he became a Vaisnava. The 
Muslim ruler of Bengal at that time remons- 
trated with him again and again to give up 
the religion which he had adopted, a 
threatened him with severe punishment if he 
did not obey his orders. But Haridasa con 
i ititude in the life of Jesus Christ, which 2° do so. He said: — . <i 
liany _ “Ifeven my body is cut to pieces an 
dln ie About the end of the year 1500 life goes out, I will not give up the 
gn th Hari”.+ ery 
Bin: Judgment was delivered in 
i that he was to be beaten in each o 
of the town, so that he might die o 
The orders were carried out imme: 
there was none who was not moved 
sight or did not try his best someno 
save him from that punishment. 
was Haridasa himself doing 
e Oha; was remembering his Kris 
lisci leg nyadeva having seen his e SAN 
Came to meet Haridasa who Cl ng He h ET fe 
ts to him prostrating himself Sorry Pe a ae Ei pe 
P ne q anyadeva made him rise ee fe is his Krish a 
nt the and embraced him. And SUPpicaton t0 © aoe 
m è ate so glad and so muh “~—"sa =) 
ach other after a long ae. * This is, in fact, 
rs flowed ft ir eyes, / Boe (apes 85 
AG es i r-e dis 
Hindu but S 


| have 8) y f 

d, Apt “aturally it reminds one of what Jesus 
N . . . 

changing T once under similar circumstances : 

ly do. forgive them 7 for they know not what 


aisnavism will clearly show 
aitanyadeva himself had for 


KS 


i 
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O Krishna, to these creatures! may they not 
be considered guilty owing to the harm that 
they have done to me’* 


= o gg AAT FI AS ATEN 
at Ae ag u aam aqua ll 


- These words are, in fact, almo 
with those of Jesus Christ and Mah 
only in different languages or 
Bhagavata Purana, which is th 
tative work on Vaisnayism is f 
of mental attitude on the part of 


st identica 
atma Gandhi 
phrases, The 
© most authori- 
ull of this kind 
a true devotee, 


A REVIEW OF REVIEWS [inks 1 


By C. L. R. 


all is said, the taste, which is an 
essential quality of a critic, is something with 
which he is born. It is something which is not 
born of reading Sophocles and Plato, and does not 
perish of reading Miss Marie Corelli. This taste 
must illuminate all the reviewer's portraits. With- 
ont it he had far better be a coach-builder than 
a reviewer of books.”—Mr. Robert Lynd in The 
Art of Letters (T. Fisher Unwin : 1920). 


“But, when 


I 


has been declared, by one who ought to 
know, that it is not everybody that says, 
“Lord! Lord!’ who can enter the Kingdom 

of Heayen: a truism that has, I venture to think, 
the merit of being meticulously true. Mere 
shouting at the top of one’s yoice does not, it 
is clear, unlock the gates of anything: if it did, 
matters would become wonderfully (and, some- 
times, eyen woefully) simple. Everybody has 
heard of the sorry plight of the lady who 
protested too much: why, the poor dame was not 
believed at all. Similar is the case with your 
Spiritual gentleman, falsely so called: the more 


he Mentions the name of God, the more he takes 
God’s name in vain, 


H 
my opinion, is in a like 
reyiew of: a book, or a series 
ecessarily deserve that cogno- 
it may, very often, be 
of it. Not one in a 
e to say, can, if put to the 


A reviewer, in 
predicament. Every 
of books, does not n 
men. On the con 


even a complete traves 
dozen reviewers, I reas 


peels 


is that there is 
ublic mind about 


Me uld be well if 
CC-0. In pan 


a ond GRG Kańbri CARLON CHariWar a most 


maning 
SASTRI fl he i 

he. W 

fx The | 
forward to dispel that illusion lock, stock, aud ji ne 
barrel: it has, Heaven knows, wrought enough }+™m5 0 
mischief even as it is. Book-reviewing, I should roe é 
like to lay down with all the emphasis at my com: Eoi 
mand, is no more capable of achicvement by all por in 
and sundry than, say, astronomy, or ne Ee 
ing, or nunismatics is. There is, one Mae 5 many 
bear in mind, such a factor as “aptitude z 
for this seemingly colourless stuff: the pleine 
being that some can review books well, and ta jy. ‘di 


-tennis 
as some can play lawn tover a 


contract-Bridge, better tm Tit to 
others. It is all, I suggest, & Seas mental. fite rem 
last analysis, of where your interest, e o 
alertness lies: the wind, as always, blow" 
it listeth. 


some cannot: just 
or Rugby-football, or 


[il 


There is, of course, 
problem. After all, the 
of them—may_ not really . A 
they seem. In many stance sat 
apparent, they are compe ll ; 
they have neither the | wi 
The unpleasant job |15, a 
thrust upon them: with b en yilin nd fet 
for ourselves almost daily. ; 
as everyone knows, mM 
The bet rule, ee 
the willingness to 
of your capabilities: not, aS ore 
it, finding out what you 
going to do it. Public È 
Teave to point out, exact Ya 
experiment with your heroi a: 
however, has—or so it E 
this way. There are S0 = jikewis? 
world at the present tune: publi 
many books that are being Ta 
day out. What can the. a 
circumstances? Bo 


vet of He 
another Aspe rye mod fè 


reviewers- 
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the hapless ae Be only before the reviewers mind. Some sort of 
ia vi oe oor Hoe outdong a ington must be given about the former’s trend 
ndhi follow th Pi he” were a ee hought; and, howeyer reprehensible it may 
SL », OF eg ould. o seem to be, the latter must not lose his or her 
The riginality he would t arow con- temper. I am perfectly aware that there are some 
thori- age to the aes and would, cea situations when it becomes almost impossible to 
kind Ne “feature t is moment ie ound follow this injunction. Suppose the book under 
votes, Pine: he would pee not “c nich the consideration is Mother India, or its sequel, Slaves 
mT ope” of being ab “ll 2a make ita of the Gods, written by that exemplary virgin, 
at generally, as we alt Znow to our Miss Katherine Mayo, of Philadelphia, U. $. A. 
. not a person of outstanding “guts,” Suppose, further, that the reviewer is an Indian— 
pH g freshness „of vision: fhe editor of preferably a Hindu. Well, I can, as the saying 
Pee originality being as ae as tng flowering is, by all Lombard Street to a China orange that 
Poe o the laying © the 3 hoenix s egg. the, latter will not be able to keep his head while 
mns about hither and thither among his reviewing the afore-mentioned books. On the 
Ih. md begs of them | the favour of reviewing contrary he will be tempted to explode: every 
Jinks under the weight of which his table cell of his body and mind being, it the expresion 
| ning. Muttering comminations within be allowed, on fire. But even in this extreme 
ithe abjures them to do the thing somehow instance he will, I have not the least doubt, do 
ta. Well, to cut a long story short, they well to a keep a tight hold upon himself. Our 
I, The result may be disappointing but what calumniator-in-chief may have, after all, a message 
k and au one expect? One cannot gather grapes to impart to us: and though that message is 
oousi fms, or figs of thistles; and by the same difficult to isolate from the heaps of vulgar abuse 
should fa one cannot hope to get masterpieces of surrounding, and all but smothering if, like a 
y com: pamand composition from those who simply costly jewel embedded in innumerable folds of 
“by all. nol the root of the matter in them. Let us cotton-wool, still the time, in my opinion, is not 
tnincer- pute, face facts: in book-reviewing. as else- ill-spent, of the effort wasted, in “putting it 
ugit o emmy are called, but few chosen. across” to the millions and millions of people 
o” evel | who inhabit our country. So long as a book is 
n truth Iv written with a definite and ascertainable purpose, 
nd that a of ee y that purpose must, it seems to me, be done 
ntenni famo Csease of modern life, if I may bodily full justice to, no matter what the extraneous 
er than Ba, a phrase of Mathew Arnold’s and circumstances may be. The only thing that we 
me tine mare modes of reviewing, admits of must not, on any account, tolerate is pretension = 
ment ee I suggest that only those journals what the Americans call “hich-falutin.” When- 
g viet fe word both the space and the material ever, and wherever, this is detected we must take 
& as a for this luxury: the rest mean- care to give a resounding thwack upon its back: 
Nit even Race to exercise a wise self-control such a thwack as Meredith extols in his famous 
‘hope Bee to touch that which they can- extravaganza, The Shavng of Shagpal. For the 
of the ESY as ate adorn. And some books, let yest, a little kindness is never out of place. 
pe most ferd at a y as possible, ought not to be 
wry # tte the = election and centralization— : 
fui pied Wo things that are greatly to be VI i 
whic TU out Tonik be best, of course, if one Having said so much about a review ‘being a 
(Dan urnose | yc Supplement every week faithful portrait of the book in question, T should 
UI More neye, -0C proprietors of the London Jike further to state that it shouid mot, by any 
Tori er so happily inspired as when is of it: else, where does 


à V 
$ nated a 


gi 

; ng of the m porate publication under the 
see Wy) Gestion 1e Literary Supplement, which, 
Hot said a IS unique in its own genre. 
Pailin, ey Pindar, it forms “a vast species 
ees it would be well to set apart 
twice a week, 


b done, — for 


0 

{hq Med in thes A 

"Sir; ese papers by Miss Rebecca 
John Squire and Messrs. Osborn & 


thing Vv i Poko 
è 0 aa remains to be said about 
Sint op OY should be written. e 


View must, in all cases, be kept 
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means, be a mere Synopsis t „ Where 
criticism come in? A reviewer is & critic in little : 
at any rate, that is what my conception of him is. 
Tf one has sufficient space at ones command, one 
may let oneself go while one is TeviOWiDaa book: 
the only condition being that the book merits 
such treatment, and that the reviewer is a compe 
tent writer—one, that is, who can write simply 
and elegantly and interestingly. In such. cireum- 
stances, one may, without great risk, write an 
independent essay on the theme of the book, _ at 
the same time keeping an eye on its central point, 
or points. And why not? A eres not 
be a mere catalogue or prospectus: 1b Si) 
a life of its own. Some of the most distinguished 
reviewers have adopted thigimodes ‘and are, tol put 
it mildly, none the worse ahat, else, did 
the late Mr. T. Earle Welby— Stet,” of happy 
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memory—do? Yet he was acknowledged to have 
been a prince among critics, the noblest _ Roman 
of them all. Mr. Robert Lynd, however, is of the 
opposite opinion. He advises a reviewer to go 
straight to the point, to pounce upon It like an 
eagle upon its prey. All I can say in reply to 
this is that in literature there is no such thing as 
going straight to the point, or pouncing upon ib 
like an eagle upon its prey: in fact, there ought 
not to be. It may be the correct thing in science. 
But literature is something quite different, and 
we prize it for its delicious irrelevancies, for its 
majestic asides, To what does Tristram Shandy 
owe its well-merited fame? Or Moby Dick? Or 
The Good Companions? Or Mr. Shaw’s prefaces ? 
Or any of Mr. Chesterton’s multifarious writings? 
Tn literature everything is excusable so long as it 
is not slipshod or uninterestingly done. 


VII 


Finally, no one, I venture to think, should 
write upon a book, or upon an author, with which, 
or with whom, for one reason or another, he does 
not happen to find himself in sympathy. Destruc- 
tive criticism is the easiest thing on earth, and 
anybody can perpetrate it. Indeed it is 
quite possible, on this hypothesis, to write a 
damaging estimate even of Shakespeare that shall 
show him to be no better than an amateur in 
literature. This, however, is not to say, that 


— 


PROMETHEAN CONQUEROR 
By VERRIER ELWIN 


Descendant of a royal race, 

My coolie stumbles on ahead 

With body bent and weary face, 
nd an uncertain tread. 


Across his back a pole is laid 
pk eta md of which Eie 
savy basket, rich] i 
With a tees fpd 


He mounts aron a ume rise 

is arms outstretched from sj ide ; 
I see him dark against the meee ee 
` Weary and crucified. i 


“My comforts load him wearil 


His arms are strevched to hold thom still - 


‘His is a very Calvary 


Upon that little hill. 
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criticism should flow in or Pa 
of applause: it would bee o 'nterry 3 
extreme. No author, —not even ie e 
ever was,—is immaculat ý g3 St 

sail to nod. Taking Homer himse tha | 
Shakespeare again, an excellent Xample 
be written proving what a evil 
was. There never, perhaps, 
writer. Everyone remembers the 
of Ben Jonson when somebody x 
Shakespeare for not being in the hahit of 
out a single line of his manuscript, <p 
God he had blotted out a thousand? Al 
however, does not invalidate my argument L th 
sympathy is demanded of him who sets P 
appraise the works of an author, Moie r 
one examines critical writings closely, oe 
find that the best criticisms have invariably be 
laudatory. That is why Pater, as Mr, Riba 
Lynd has noted, called his book of criticisms 
Appreciations. That is why, Mr. .Chesterton’s 
Dickens is the best book that has as yet been 
written upon that great novelist. My pointis 
very simple. The critic, or reviewer, should not 
as far as possible, say gloatingly: “I have come 
to bury Caesar, not to praise him,” He should, 
on the contrary, come to praise him: all other [i 
things, of course, being equal. Else, let him Și 
keep away: there are others to do the job better {i4 
than he. 


praisi 
bl 


Across the sad world endlessly , Aen 
The humble suffer for our price: 
On the grim cross of luxury 
The poor are crucified. 


And to a million Calvaries il. 
The poor are nailed by heavy. i! 

We sit below, their garments Sen 
And gamble for the spoil. 


Yet eyen now our victory » ab 
Must on their cross depen: 

That sad and solemn agony 
Will conquer in the end. 


A e, 
And then the rich to beg will oom cS 
In days of mental dearth, man’s hom? 
And plead outside the poor E 

For treasure not of eart. 


iticisms, 
sterton’s 
yet been | 
point is 
uld not, 
ve come 
should, | 
all other fy 


yb better 
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ys 
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Book REVIEWS 


Booxs in the principal European and 
Indian languages are reviewed in Tue Mopery Review. 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, _Yeprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices 
published.—Euitor, THe Movern REVIEW. 


ENGLISH is enhanced by an introduction summarizing the 
latest researches on Rabelais and explanatory notes. | 


MALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE: By 
net jt Jadunath 
Jet him p37) 


Sarkar, Kt. C. L E. Vol IL 


rqauhart and Peier le Motteux. hero: 


e Soo eg ae IEE no NUD 
i `: by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & 

i qi versity Press coniinues its services he. 5-8, pp. 220, 1932. 

We the farnous work of Rabelais to Ae eee ace et ona 


the original as a translation By te [ndi 
Xpected to be. Besides the work is anc fo gi 
. translation-literature. Its value book is 


1, may, therefore, be considered 


Orld’s Classics Series. ‘The version et las ; 

e volumes is that of Sir Thomas but it zineiplio APPEAR E 
t le Motteux, which if it do s not are groupon 10e. ore ; 
t Word of Rabelais is certainly as these we 


NCO. 


M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Lid. Calcutta. RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY: By Nalin C. 
Ganguly. Y. M. C. A. Publishing House, 5 Russell 
Street, Calcutta. 1934. Pp. IHi 
1 the fall of the Mughal Empire, the 4 illustrations printed separately. Popular Hdihon, 
a nas was reviewed in these columns e. 1-12 ; Cloth, Rs. 2-8. 
t carries the hist £ the empire wpe £ 

and E ET “eve tii anhe Within the compass of 229 pages Professor 


Crown 8vo. 2294-10. 


Nalin r 


S | Ganguly his given a very interesting. instructive 
at th of which is the Afghan-Muratha Cle eae cena of the life, achievements and — 
the lordship of Delhi. It is a story of personality of Raja Rammohun Roy. The boo 
Pine and political imeompetence, redeemed Well documented. Considering the multifarious a 
consolidation of British power in the tie, of the Rija and the wide range of subjects— 
power in the Western extremity spiritual, theological, political, 
etail 'h has treated his subject with etucational, economic, litera 
aN not to he found anywhere else and writings, it cannot be expec 
À pit wate ye Apai tut fO e 
s in the history of this obscur aneuly? inions 
Cleared up in the lieht of sources not Gu eae : 

ae ue new volume of his latest, and we by some. That does notin any way d 
» Work makes us look eagerly forward value of the book. What is commend 
still to come. that the author is inof dogmia n 
i lusions. He has kin x 

UA AND PANTAGRUEL: By EA producing an impressive p 

us. Translated from the French A RE TERS Pee S 


social, administrative, 
—dealt wi 
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ereat personality. Mr. Athalye has already established 
himself as a biographer of repute, and his exposition n 
Swamiji’s conception of Vedantism will be generally 
found useful. 

There are, however, several et 
slipshod expressions in the book; e. I+, U. 5, 
America’ (p. 1), ‘of so prime importance’ (p. 21), ‘low 
for ‘slow’ (p. 12); Narendranath did not pass the 
‘Matriculation’ Examination but the ‘Entrance’, and 
the groupings in the earlier University Examination 
results are called ‘divisions’, not ‘classes’ (p. 2); further, 
the Gazipur saint is ‘Pohari’ Baba, not ‘Pararľ as on 
p. 11. It may be fairly expected that these will be 
rectified in a later edition. 


THE LAST ENCHANTMENT: G. K. 
vhettur. The B. M. Bookshop, Mangalore. S. India. 
Rs. 5 net, 1934. 


Mr. Chettur had spent some memorable years of his 
life 1918-1921 in that city of serene intellectual 
atmosphere, Oxford, and we are treated here to a book 
of recollections, most of which, if not all, were 
published in the different periodicals between December 
1921 and October 1933. The introductory chapter has 
lent its name to the volume. Mr. Chettur’s verses 
and short stories have been appreciated by the reading 
public and his reputation as a writer of English is 
maintained in this volume. The book is both infor- 
mative and pleasant reading and it succeeds in making 
Oxford (residence in which is justly considered as in 
itself a real help to a liberal education) and its 
influence felt by the reader. Dr. Spooner, poets 
Yeats and Masefield, Rabindranath and Sarojini Naidu, 
Arthur Symons and Canon Streeter,—are some of the 
figures which caught his notice and his comments on 
them as well as the social side of Oxford’s life—not 
excluding College servants—are enjoyable. Mr. Chettur 
regrets there is no suitable translation of Rabindra- 
nath’s verses and he doubts if he has risen to the 
ahelent of spiritual passion and loveliness? achieved 
in Gitanjali! This is a remark which will not be 
on pound by fies yo have read the poet in 

ali —but Mr. i ri ; 
not read Rabini aih in Ree We toei shes 

While writing of Oxford's influence the author 
fondly yearns after iepa in the East, and longs 


inaccuracies and 


f edic, the Purani i 
the Jain, the Islamic, the Sikh, a zee 


a accord with the 
e close, sentiments 
nd show the soundness 


been so teady 
a foreign langu 


T- treasures we may - 
however proud we maS he a Poma lish E: 
wired , Or of an understanding enlarged, p li Te of 

attaches these, unless seer 


we are prepared to 


bear testimony to this ~ 
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si devoti 
realization of our ideals and our ne ionhooal 
Pationhoog» < Eth, 
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THOUGHTS 


FROM THE c 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, JI. THE GITA: By o, 
Tinnevelly. Published by the Maie L, Adin a 
Press, Mylapore, Madras. p S Law yet 


Pp. XVI yg) ta i 
y We 


Re. 1 only. 
nd t 
author js eR book 


Students of the Gita will fi i 

in many ways. The A fa es 
and professes to 18) whtt hep scholar | 
presentation of the teachings of the Gita A popular eT 
interpreted in sọ many Se The Gita ee 
many persons that the addition of one e and bysg 
the existing literature on the- subject book tn | 
materially increase the labours of ne st ae i 
jungle of scholarship through which he hse i 
his way is already thick enough. a 


INDIAN SPIRITUALITY: By 


Mohan Chatterji. Xotini 


Published by J. ji Deni anj kr i 
Sons Lid., London. Pp. 253. Price 5s, nel, "fa 
This book contains an 


) eminently well-written 4 
account of the travels and 


teachings of an Inti 


Saint. Those who wax warm over Indian Spiritualiy that 
as well as those who do not, will find enough folii tm 
in it for meditation. It is an informing book andir: 


will amply repay perusal. ‘ 

U. ©. BHATTACHARJEE 
NATURE AND DESTINY OF tt in ( 
Shu. Central National Ra: 
(Authors own Copy-right) Fe oS 


ON THE 
MAN: By Seyuan 
Unwersity, Nanking. 
Pp. 183. 

Disclaiming all 
book under review { 
writes in the Preface, those thoughts t 
occurred to him during lucid intervals e 
and storm’ he has had to pass- t Abe p 
the greatest artists of the world conie 
received their ‘baptism of | 
und Drang periods of their li 


‘originality’, 
endeavours to presen 


2 z t 
our author hails as ‘a great ma 
) : X he 
life has evidently proved for him m loe 


of inspiration. Whatever their 
there is no gainsaying the point riences 
although based on ‘personal or a Ww 
“felt and lived’, do nevertheless clum “ 
appeal. 7 
We intimate in advance OM | J find to 
author’s dictum that “the mos 
the West, the more I have COF o 
culture and the hoary wisdom nA 
sophers” (loc. cit.) To the N 
wedded to cultural exclusiy ene : 
added authority of personal © 
warning ! Instead of dog 
the author remarks wit 
“Profoundly as I have 
thinkers, my views as here 
T presume, to be almost m 
teaching of Confucius m. 
splendour.” (Joc. cit.) It Srg 
that one, internationally-mn i: 


Se Oa 
iversallly S è 
«in De 


ws upon me that nat 
an our accidental ay 


and the same everyW 


freshing to note, has been pressed 
is ee that perfecting of human relation- 
; vice 0 same nobler instinct which is 


“the aie 
ns aa a is in a sense divine.” (loc. cit.) 


N Shy Fe role of œd in Book One to the ‘Sense 
“ate introduced’ ‘as. born Of ‘the disparity 

: By agit | us and the Actual world’, has ‘a 
Advoenj, rae ae ne power’ (p. 3). It is here, in 
Journ) ily © Deine; that we discover ‘the origin 
Price philosophy of life’. (loc. cit.) In 

fe On the Soul”), he prefaces his general 

teresting PP f the inner world ‘with the distinction bet- 
d schola |, Mind and the Soul, or between the Under- 
A popula, (P (Verstand) and the Reason (Vernunft) (p. 6) 
© City pie er of Kant whom he claims to be ‘a safe 

nd by gy Ft philosophic thinking’ (Preface). Developing 


book tp ee on he designates Mind ‘the faculty of 
i E Soul the faculty of Ideas’. Now 
i it is interesting — to learn, 1s no mere 
of the Understanding’; it ‘must spring 
nidy ftom a man’s whole heart and soul, being 
Mohini bmth no less impassioned and personal than 
Deni ani bin’ inasmuch as ‘one thinks and knows only to 
ef, kaeni one feels, and what one feels is always 
„„ Phoned by the kind of man one is’ (p. 15). In 
ell-writea hilosophers are only poets become perfectly 
` (p. 28). Discoursing ‘on Religion’, he 
JES that ‘itis nothing but the feeling of Ought 
-mi Oms the ultimate basis of Re igion’ and 
“ji alone ‘reveals the supreme End to which 
gis to be subordinated 
“wels ‘on the Constituents 
INY OFI m Characterology’)—on 
National f 1 i T foie is the 
rihi) => 29S Love the 
PEO i desire ty N°, 
ly pleases for 


r oi lls the Beautiful omeni Wh ssing 
t, 8 WHEt once ints ul, which while possessing a 


iT only _ permanent, reveals itself, 
Pas, in Are mperfectly, in Nature, in Character, 
; hg alone admits us into the 

we behold the images of the 
and the Divine. Finally it is 
reveals the truth to us that 
creatures, but also free and 
a sense, creators, who can 
freely participate in the shaping 
P- 53). ‘On the Nature of the 
1 he enunciates a creed that is 
the Vitalism of our times. 
a SDtingg p eeedom and activity, that is, 
tl = from the expansion of Life, that 
Yor const; mand abiding Good, not feebleness, 
of Wip aë (p. 61). In chap. V (‘On the 
Clone | OUr author gives a simple solution 
Knotty problem of “free wil” a 
Onal RN well redound to the credit of 
i Condit: -` Man as well as every- 
by his immediate past, but 

moulding and shaping his 
Immortality, (Chap. VI) he 
fication we can offer for our 
at the m ÙS that most vital feeling of 
7). Good ought to triumph over the 
no Good is ever lost, no 


that is, whatever 
whereas the object 


at is, in 


tisha her 


_ teaching the “ideals of nev 
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ting. The Idea of God, we are told, ‘springs from 
the spiritual or moral nature of man, and ‘is, like 
all other Ideas, dynamic’ (p. 90). But ‘the existence 
of God is neither “capable nor stands in any need of 
proof. Man can become aware of the Godhead only 
through the immediate a prehension of his Soul, 
never by any inference of ie Mind’ (p 91). Accord- 
ingly, ‘all vehement outery against idolatry argues 
stupidity as well as narrow-mindedness. Tt fails to 
see the fact that with idolators it is spirits or powers 
that form the real objects of worship, not the mere 
idols as such. A. France is perfectly right. when 
he says of Polyeucte, the great iconoclast, that he 
did not know how much that is divine and adorable 
can be contained in a wooden God? (p. 92). Book I 
terminates with a dissertation ‘on the Meaning of 
Life (Chap. VIII), which closes on the high-pitched 


key : “Life and whatever promotes Life is the Good. 
Nothing else is. And let there be the Eternal Yea” 
(p. 103). 


Book Two similarly abounds in characteristic 
flashes of insight on cognate topics, such as, the 
‘Hedonistic Morals’ “Kant’s Ethical System’ ‘The Ethics 
of Schopenhauer’ “Virtue and Knowledge’ ‘The Doctrine 
of the Mean’ and ‘Wonder, Reverence, and Mercy’. 
We regret, however, that the exigencies of space- 
economy would not allow as liberal quotation here as 
in the case of Book One. : i 


SAROJ Kumar Das 
THE GREAT DESIGN: Edited by Francis 


Mason. With an Introduction by Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson. London, Duckworth, 1934. Pp, 324. 
Price 8-6. ; 


These are the days for symposia and omnibus 
volumes. Though written by fourteen scientific 
experts the Great Design does not weary the reader 
with much technical detail. Primarily written for 
the man in the street, it has its peculiar appeal ; for 
the earnest and advanced student of some of the 
intricate verities of the universe. Is the World a 
soulless mechanism; is it a work of blind chance; 
is materialism true? These are the main trends of 


io ae 
i one’s own library the Great 
onde o ardi and consolation which 
be purchased. A great book indeed! 2 


LANKA 


THE SONG OF THE CAR 
Mies Ahmad Sohrab, New History F 
New York, pp. 410. 
Four hundred and ee 


f “the’ Spirit of t 
There is a w í 


book, in all the b 
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a scapes, The author is no doubt the con- 
ee canst! “a high-flown language, and the 
Toa examples of attractive a 
decidedly stimulated his ingenuity. : ub ey 
‘kill has failed to make his seemingly. lumtnov : 
account of the Gor-Gor and _ other sarge wauni 
characters interesting enough for the, eae a 
perusing the chapter Devil’s Kitchen we thoug : 
labouring through 514 dreary pages 0 


that after ages of 
flowery language we had at last some fun in stort 


for us,—‘the Devil loves his stomach benh oi 
one proceeds the description of the kitchen supp lig 
no appetizing aroma either , and, even „the fee a 
on the coarse Sexton _ Blake series is disappointed. 
There may be a sufficiency of grounds on which, in 
other quarters, the book may be regarded as a more 
heart-reaching production ; but sustained scrutiny 
makes that theory also, almost untenable. In the 
detective stories written in the U. 5. A. the, adven- 
tures have no connection with religion, and juvenile 
readers are casily attracted. The present work deals 
with Buddha, Mahomet, Christ and others. The 
Army of the Stars, the Vagabonds and other regi- 
ments can hardly be expected to satisty young readers 
who do not thirst for a joke with a religious moral ; 
and as the book is written in the ideal penny- 
horrible style, we think the argument is a spacious 
one that maturer readers too do not wish to be 
taught any “new ideals’ in so  Nick-Carter a 
manner; and it is difficult to expect the book to be 
i anything else than an imperishable memorial of an 
outlandish teaching method. 


CRITIC 


SELE-REALISATION : 
of Ramana Mahanti: By B. V. Narasimha Swami. 
Published by Niranjanananda Swann, Secrelary. 
Ramanasran Tirwwaunamalai (Arunachala). ; 


He was born on 30th December, 
took orders his name was Venkataraman. 
will not pursue his uneventful worldly carcer, we 
at once begin and end with two quotations, and 
leave the reader to form his own opinion. In the 
foreword written by a Madras High Court Judge 
Mr. K. Sundaram Cheity, we find the following as 
the saint’s view on Happiness : “Happiness is really 
an inner attitude, or a subjective realisation of ‘the 
aie though many are under a misapprehension 
re it. depends upon external conditions only.” 
Tiong y paume mn a outar appearance, 
there £ medieval about him. Rather, he 
is quite modern in his view of ‘the self to | TA 
Ee ? l he s be realiz 
R ame Ar aene, He does not aa 
ea is the hane of all old orthodox 
principles o Te (p: 228): “The basic 
Samatva and REER oo n 
Equality and universal ae - a Harmlessness, 
him to approve of tee eo ence naturally lead 
“aspects of social “relo mg and humanising 
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Ramana Maharshi is a saint of Southern India. 
1879. Before he 
But we 


ie tore he BND Persons of the depressed 
though they belonged to the 


hi ses. The question w. ised” i 
Wh Tomen and sudr ere vee be aoe 
OE alias and to ee petted, into the ec 
ae t “in. the AR any Hesitation 
the Bante fion to women and sy ee 
> Brah and the commentaries’ a 


hereupon 
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might say. The tendency 
generally been to s 
initial stage of preparation but ev 
on the other hand, is fully ae 
tendency of present-day ethics to 8) 

rather than the perfection of the ie 
in isolation. and to note F 


of spiritu: 
shun society. a 


even for the perfection of individual charact Society 
ave “ter.” Q 
JESUS THE WORLD SAV yep 
seek eee % 4 DAV y 1 pe 
COMING KING: By B L (OUR AD (Aah 
Bahadur. Calcutta. Printed at Me Onon Rai ae 
S nbr + ate n Frin {a 
d ee esti ee 56, Dharantala Sart G m 
[be author is dead but as the Dook has : ay, © 
to us we are obliged to nae yoo Das Deen sen gon a 


The book has been written from a a Eo I, 
point of view, quite oblivious of the ‘higher cri 
which has torn to shreds the traditions of Ch Tait 
Christian history. j mist and 


DIURENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 
) ROERICH, PAINTER AND 
By It. C. Tandon. Published by th 

of Arh and Culture.  Allahabal, 


(RCAL 
RESIDI 
00.1 


wilule, 


NICHOLAS 
PACIFIST : 
Roerich Centre 
1954. 

“This 


occasion 


short Monograph was prepared for the 
of the opening of the Roerich Hall of the 
Municipal Museum at Allahabad.” Tt contains a 
short account of the various activities of the 
celebrated Russian artist. Roerich, Museum has beu f 
founded by him in New York, with its branches all | 
over the world. “There are today more than seventy 
Roerich societies dotted over twenty-four couutnes: 
Urusvati Research ‘Tnstitute is founded in a 
Himalayas at Kulu in the Panjab, where [oer 
has now settled. 

Roerich is a great explorer. 
“Little Tibet, over the Karakoram Pass to 
Turkestan, across Mongolia and Tibet, í 
cneireling the heart of Asia.’ 

Roerich is a pacifist. 
in the world through 
“Art is for all———Bring 
it belongs.” 

We should have M ear 
Universities, public libraries, Rai ue 
hospitals, but even prisons decoratec 
Then we shall have no more prisons: 
MANINDRA BH 


RUDIMENTS OF COMMERCIAL a 


i as been i 
set Chines 


ompletely 


He wants to bring hi: 
art. His remark 0n ana 
art to the people= 
museums., theath , 
stations 


not only an 
and penutifiet 


ce opts 
yanan GUPT 


GRAPHY: by M. A. Ghare. 
Baramati. Price As. S. 


zery indifferent ilation. 
A very indifferent compi = sol 


VARENDRA _RESHARCT ia 
MONOGRAPH NO. 5 ggi 
Society. Rajshahi, Bengal, Pi 
9 plates. | ri 

The monograph contains a fev u 
ing articles on Epigraphy: 


el 
eful 2 d in 


l; 5 
and Literary Archaeology- © 6 i 
description of “The Antiquities “ere sover o 
the interesting fact that there ur aul 


of the deul type in that region. meswali 
them with f 3 temples of Bi “bil 
rather belong to a specific loes phum ane 
in West Bengal (Bankura, 1 ca 


Pron Of the Rekha temples ot Bhuba- 
viel had a sufficient amount of difference 


r lg yit 1 from the parent style. Mr. Kshitish 
an OT Catalogue, of aboriginal rites and 
ith th “loputia Nagpur is very interesting, but it 
servion regarding the exact lovalitias where each 
asceti pserved or the | articular tribes or castes 
Society fal’ Sis confined. If these details are added 
Thiel auld be of great scientific value. Dr. 
[y pper Jal contributes an interesting history of 
AND (fy. hos ay of learning named Somapura in 
Raj a val. There ave a few more. interesting 
riding i Le ery rare work on Sanskrit Prosody, 
Mret, parushottama Bhatta’s | Chhandomakhanta. 
en sent (sgn a copper-plate grant of Ranavankamalla 
Son il, fartalndeva, on the iconography of Aghora-Rudra 
'thodox A the Vrindavanakavya and its author. 
riticism NIRMAL KUMAR Bose 
‘ist and 
a {ASS EDUCATION IN INDIA WITH 
VAG AL REFERENCE TO THE BOMBAY 
AND }#KSIDENCY: By R. V. Parulekar. Published 
by the hC D. Barfivala for the Local Self Government 
habul, Vite, 9, Bakehouse Lane, Bombay. 
liview of importance, the problem of primary 
ot sation in India has not been studied to the extent 
a ; jth it should have been. Hence this little 
at thé [asrah by Mr. Parulekar is a welcome addition to 
aie Pasting meagre literature on the subject. Though 
canal pos his study to the problem as it exists in 
seventy a fae deserves attention from others in other 
nitries. = ‘ 
in the ne monogra ph is divided into two parts; the first 
Roetich fih Bomb study of the position of primary education 
. Stes to iy Presidency, discussions, of what he 
cen U ftremedyi I lts chief defects and his suggestions 
Chines}, al ng them. In the second part Mr. Parulekar 
npletely fa arene notes and documents illustrating 
ace (i other Si m the condition of primary education 
ye i ucel i patries and supporting his arguments 
“here dt Parul = first portion of the monograph. 
a depends aiy observes that “the progress of 
theatres “ation and that argely upou the extension of mass 
ng an Knee on at this reform cannot be delayed too 
tifl the 8S the future destiny of India.’ 
ntry Titeeoolem is one of making the masses 
ons te t synonym erate.” Now education and literacy 
um fact the peo CUS though there is a close connection 
BO Wits all sup, XA herein lies the chief ground for 
ancl ished potions for the extension of literacy 
sass ie education) among the masses ìn 
y ee is not mass education and 
as bes a long way towards education it 
ye rene abundantly proyed in the West, 
ji ‘ah lt. We however admit that literacy 
inset i and so if-we. cannot provide for 
2 oes we can.at least place that 
i so gaaeeach. But by doing so let us 
inter X Satisfaction that we are educating 
pit three op: 
putt Nee arudten of school-going age only one 


ah © primary schools in the Bombay 
mon of primary education (as 


for wulckar) in this case would mean 
w from 2, the other two who are now 
A a thag rool. Mr. Parulekar considers 
ima? that light and his recommendations 

A staten cud: At the outset he makes the 


“Ment that at the present time we 
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cannot expect more money for education either from the 
Government or of the Local Bodies ; and consequently 
ve will have to carry on the programme of extension 
“within the possible resources at our disposal.” 
Perhaps most of us under the circumstances stop 
talking about further expansion but Mr. Parulekar 
does not. He believes in number and in expansion 
and he is prepared to go on with his scheme at all 
costs. His suggestions for that purpose are (1) 

Reducing the period of primary School course from 

5 to 4 years; (2) Raising the minimum age of 
admission from 6 to 7; (3) Simplifying the curriculum 

by concentrating on the bare essentials, z.¢., the three 

R's ; (4) increasing the number of pupils per teacher 

from 30 to 60; and (5) adopting the Shift System or 

variation thereof. 

We are prepared to agree with the first two sugges- 
tions. By adopting them we may certainly effect some 
economy and thereby help further expansion. Through 
effective teaching the primary course can be shortened 
without detriment to the pupils. It is a pity that 
while in the West the educationists are thinking of 
extending the scope of primary education to. include 
the children of even the pre-primary level we in India, 
for lack of funds, should be compelled to raise the 
school-going age. But perhaps under the existing 
circumstances it cannot be helped. 

When we come to the third suggestion of Mr, 
Parulekar, we think we cannot accept _it. It goes 
against all modern ideas of education. Every educa- 
tionist knows that over-emphasis on the three Rs 
defeats its own ends. Certainly the curriculum should 
be simplified but not by the exclusion of essentials. 
Subjects are ever-shifting boundaries in the field of 
knowledge and over-emphasis on subjects per se is apt 
to hamper the unity of knowledge which is essential 
for education. It is only by treating these subjects as 
seperate entities that difficulty arises. Unfortunately 
we are very often given to that fault. But if these, 
subjects are treated as natural interests of children 
their inclusion in the curriculum is not only essential 
but their exclusion may be harmful even for literacy. 
We are of opinion that history, geography, etc., sho f 
be included not as subjects but as activities an 
interests. 3 2 
‘ Unfortunately, in making this and the elo 
suggestions ( 7e the increase of pupils per teste 
Parulekar takes up the most unfortunate aftitu Ue o 
precedents and supporting his arguments by enn 
the practice in use in other countries, m the past. His 
idea that “what was considered good for the mi Be 
England, Germany, Japan and other countries would no 
be considered as unwholesome for the good of ha ne 
in India” (p17) cannot but be too strongly con emi a 
We should never copy the mistakes of others but shou! 
learn by them. What was prevalent in other count 
forty years or more ago when they. first introducec 
primary education and suffered from nee 
in the matter should never guide our course ie en 
in those countries experience, matured | consid ae 
and enlightened opinion led to reformations. Instea i 
old practices these reforms should be our preced S 
Whereas in other countries the movement 1S orate Is 
decreasing the number of pupils per SENSA ) a 
Parulekar advocates the retrograde step of doubling tt. 
But he too has to confess that “the lesser the nome 
of pupils per teacher the better it is for pupi (p 19). 
It is lineal to reconcile his confission with his ae n 
mendation. Only an over enthusiastic protagonist oi 
expansion can agree with Mr. Parulekar’s suggestion 
on this point. ; 
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a remedy can be fount and penis has 

eoested by Mr. Parulekar in his {ifta recom- 
a namely the introduction of the Shift System. 
This system has been tried effectively in certam places 
and should be widely experimented with. That and 
the introduction of methods of plural class teaching 
may together allow us increase the number of pupils 
to some extent. 


But perhaps 


But after all one is not convinced that expansion 
rather than improvement should be our immediate 
objective in the field of primary education. For it 


still remains to be proved that bad education is better 
than no education. 


FLYING VISITS BEING A RECORD 
AND IMPRESSION OF A_ TOUR IN 
EUROPE. By S. M. Pagar. The Times of 


India Press, Bombay. 

One wonders why a book like this is written and 
published except if it be for dedicating it to noble 
personages. 
ANATHNATH BASU 


HITLERISM OR THE ARYAN RULE IN 
GERMANY : By Saumyendranath Togore, pp. 106, 
Calcutta, 1934. 


It is an undeniable fact today that the apologists 
of Hitlerism have been carrying on a systematic 
propaganda in India for a long time. The propa- 
gandists, sometimes of Indian origin, out-Heroded 
Herod in their profession : it was highly amusing to 
all that when the Nazi propaganda minister Goebbels 
himself at Geneva deplored the excesses of Nazi 
storm-troopers, his agents in India never hesitated to 
declare all such rumours to be false. Obviously 
they counted on the ignorance of the Indian people. 
Now the inevitable reaction has set in and Mr. 
Tagore’s book is nee the first of its kind in 
India and it is sure to be followed by others. The 
people of India, whose ignorance has been wrongly 
exploited by Nazi propagandists out of interested 
eee N i now gct a glimpse and of the other side 

The volume under review i ipti 

e : ler, is descriptive i 

anal ygical, Perhaps it is better so, TaN En N 
0 pyiously for the purpose of counter-propaganda among 
í e eee re ees expressions, of which the 
iy > Aull, clearly show that it is not a dispassionate 
pe suicetive aiticism of Hitlerism. Yet ate facts 
oe ay pin plume gannet be denied by anyone 
ith the real state of things in Nazi 

S ate ngs in Naz 

tan orn avas A ches, paido nia 
ect: rocious cruelty inflicted on 

(WS, lists and communists : i 
will deny that Bieenidescantsa ce: Oe T O pial 
clearly percepiible today pre-War militarism is 
well on their way to pad that Odin and Thor are 
of Christ; only those Syne pee rome 
Mimits of German art and v lave never tasted the 

and literature will beam bene- 


yolence on this unh i 

S oly i i 

gah o refinement and a ie 

y e Tegur A can be said in apology for 

ee Wo! he doing injustice to Garnany 
c € German nation has 

power of reasoning, —that German 


lally driven mad by f A 
dictive French. X A Te English 
the cruel ine re : a Obviously 
who took ee i me premier Tardieu, 


inflict a crushing 
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humiliation on Germany 
school rediculed Strasemann 
demanded that Germany b 
belongs to her, and at 
growled in helpless 
despair Germay threw in her > 
Pa : : T 
Tardieu in Paris and Benes 
trembling in their shoes today ae th 
ism, but it is they who are din itler. 
the successes of Hitler. cctly responsible for 
The rise of Hitlerism has be 
unique event without parallel aa 
student of history would hardly acqui 5 
view. Hitlerism, rightly interpreted sa to such a gi 
to conform fully to the historical trading be found | 
_ The Germans stepped into the tess o u 
for the first time when they dealt HE q the word 
the fast disintegrating Roman empire "g et la 
culture and enervated by luxury the pee ey 
lost all capacity for organization and failed t aa 
the old institutions to their own times, The Gant 
appeared on the scene, completely demolished the ad | 
social and political structure, and considerably sim li: 
fied the older institutions and thus rendered the 
again useful to mankind. Many have shed tears over 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire but fer 
have appreciated the great service rendered to human- 
ity on that occasion by the Germans: when the }! 
antique world was passing away and all the nations tt 
found themselves entrapped. in an_ timpasse, out of | 
which no way could be found, the Germans import 
fresh vigour and gave the lead. Tf their first impact 
civilization doubtless sustained a tremendous set-back, 
but when it again resumed its onward march it far 
exceeded the highest limits reached by the ol r 
culture. Again towards the end of the mediaoval agi 
the great Catholic Church which for a whole millenni 
had been the fountain-head of western civilization @ 


in bondave 
ge 

5 nd Bruning me hs 

ee ees what he they 

ae y tresh insult qe, ist 

s ge. At last, . ermany 


, Eragne 
@ rise of Hint’ 


WE 
‘gi 
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often called 
34 Aled a 
istory, But a 


5 p ee ure 
culture, showed all the signs of senility and ol a 
The civilization had grown so complex ane a 
i collective culture coum 


alistic that no motif for ted wil 


found anymore The world was conte ine 
another deadlock of civilization. Wt the sr 
served for the German Luther to initiate Wr pa 


rene 
Reformation which replaced the old cone 


by a simpler one and thus laid 
modern EA At the, present dayi e 
passing through another crisis f advan 
magnitude. In spite of undreamt 0 an finds 
branch of knowledge the modern formulate 6) 
a complete bankrupt. unable to oudest, P9 
tentative philosophy of life. The p3 exception: | 
modern civilization.are all, wat 
of pessimism and the Re ae 
tired indifference. A hea thier VEN E: 
even if mankind would only 
sacrifice is too great for lb o 
should have to concede to © Perhaps 
of our modern civilization.. nent. 
nothing but this partial curler “ly x 
Hitlerism can therefore be | ia 
Perhaps in the long run. = ri 
beneficial to human CIVI ie 
invasion of the Roman NT 
have been. Yet ordinary MOi 
resent actualities and the + 
blind instruments of history-_. 
fore to be considered in the R 
code which bases its jude This 
and immediate results. rof gU" 
certainly give the verdict 


zis themselves are conscious of their 
pe N4" ving in vain to drown the internal 
nd his ye ghey 2 conscience by the pompous din of arms. 
fe they Prol tw Jefeated in War, conquered her conquerers 
HRAN joi ded their, re ect. E er real debacle dates 
en i oe Fay when Hitler rose to power. 
Hit, 2 BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 
a are IDEAL DIET FOR PERFECT 
sie | Mig AND REJUVENATION: By Rai 


N. Chaudhuri. Published by the 


called a fiiv Dr : Jubbalpore, pp. 98, price paper board 
a "K ull cloth Re. 1 e3 JTE, 
such a fil has dedicated this book to his wife, 
de f fre author as F Hes 

ve as bst her life through medical men’s ignorance 
ne vot ‘ling food and dietetics. 

hblow fo Jie subject of dietetics has unfortunately been 
ed vith ial so far in the medical student’s curriculum. 
rans had C reommend this book to them and also to the 
to adapt damal public ; it contains a lot of information about 
Germans Fiod we should eat to keep ourselves healthy. | 

l theod Ite getup of the book is excellent and price 
y simpli- fate considering its usefulness. 

ed tha SHALL CANCER CONQUER UN- 


D? By EL Reinheimer Cancer Campaign 


las fhe Price 2 shillings nett. 


i Pp. 44. 
Te author maintains that those who would 
diet with integrity and 


imported | !incer problem does not look so casy as it appears 
st impact fde author, 


Ao i A. K. MUKERJI 
ip older | DHU SUNDAR SINGH: By C. F. 
aeval age J”: Hodder and Stoughton, London. 


illennium | This ; 

Pal is gaming book is a personal memoir by 
id agë Join his den the great Sadhu. The writer knew 
it the a a and from the pages ofthis book 

E man ako Ni picture of a sincere and spiritual 

a ea home, left everything that makes 
en ort to search after God. Sadbu 
Sà embraced Christianity in his early 
these Tene of his conversion which we have 

n one Beri nae wonderful as it is convincing. 
{0 livi x : 

fii fn = He lived and to act as 
wR message for the 
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BHATTACHINTAMANI OF 
ARA YAYYWA : Edited and 

Mahamahopadhyaya Venkata 
of ae of Tirubeshlur and then 
6, 2990. 668 pages, cloth bound, 
> Printed at Madras Lae Journal 
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Sankaracharya of Kanchi and Pandit Arya Swami 
Sastri for their persistent effort and zeal in bringing 
out this invaluable book of Mimamsa Philosophy not- 
withstanding the series of obstacles of which the 
editor has given a detailed account in the preface. 
caused by the lamentable death of two successively 
appointed editors, since it was first taken up for 
publication. For the complete mastery of the 
Mimamsa Philosophy and consequently of the Vedic 
principles, Bhattadipika of Khandadeva with its com- 
mentary Bhattachintamani by Banchheshwara Yayywa 
is considered absolutely necessary as Tattwachinta- 
maui of Gangesha Upadhyaya with its commentary. 
the Didhite, by Raghunath Siromani is regard 
indispensable for the mastery of Nyaya Philosophy. 
As the precision and accuracy of Nyaya Philosophy 
culminate in its new school so they do in the 
Bhattadipika of the new school of Mimamsa. The 
appearance of Nabya Nyaya eclipsed the excellence 
of all other Philosophies so much so, that in order 
to re-establish their pre tige and superiority Wedanta 
was recast by Anandabodhendra and then by 
Chitsukhacharya, and Mimamsa by Khandadeva and 
his followers. To understand Vedanta rightly just 
as Nyaya is considered indispensable, so is also the 
Mimamsa and even more. Thus by the publication 
of this volume yeoman’s service is, no doubt, done 
to the earnest readeis of Vedanta Philosophy. The 
editing, the printing and the get-up of the book are 
all excellent. The price too is inexpensive. The 
introduction is writen in a true historical spirit, 
which is rare amongst the scholars of the old school. 
The language of the commentary is so simple lucid 
and elegant and just to the point, that both the 
tvro and the veteran will be greatly benefited by it 
and it will facilitate the acquistion by the reader 
of the highly philosophical and abstruse expressions 
of the Nabya Mimamsa, the Bhattadipika. ! 
In short, I believe that if the example set forth 
by: the most revered, Samkaracharya of Kanchi, in 
encouraging the publication of such treatises, 1s 
followed by the heads of other mathas and religious 
institutions, who are in a position to command both 
and — then the immense mass of the 


men money í p 
Sastras, which is unquestionably still the only glory 
of our country and nation, will be: saved from 
oradual decadence and destruction. In the meantime 
we shall be anxiously awaiting the completion of 
the book.; ; 


RAJENDRA NATH GHOSE 


SANSKRIT—ENGLISH 


+P A-SIDDHI OF VIMUKTATMAN WITH — 
A TS FROM THE VIVARANA ( 
JNANOTTAMA : Critically edited with 
duction and notes by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
Gackwad’s Oriental Series; _ published ai 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. Price Rs. 14. 


Tsta-Siddhi, the book under review, ranks as one of 
the most authoritative and comprehensive Ww ’ 
the Advaita Vedanta, specially on th 
dialectics. Held in importanec, as great 
Siddhi, _Naishkarma-Siddhi,  Samks! 
Panchaprdika Vivarana, and p 


‘Advaitin; but if, unlike those 
js comparatively unknown n 
because it was not availible 
Prof. Hirivanna has therefore 
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öt 
all lovers of Indian Philosophy by bringing this 
almost lost treasure of our ancient culture to light. 

The texts of the book edited from various manus- 
cripts, as well as the numerous extracts from 
Jnanottama’s tika on difficult passages, all point to 
the patient labour devoted by the editor to this work ; 
while the elaborate notes as well as the introduction, 
characterized by lucidity, accuracy and cautiousness. 
are proofs of his scholarship. One has only to read 
the introduction,—particularly the part of it devoted 
to the discussion of the philosophy of our author—to 
be convinced of the vast erudition of the editor, his 
thorough grasp of the Advaita Vedanta and- his 
charming method of presentation of the same. 

The only instance where the editor seems to have 
discarded his habitual cautiousness, is where he 
makes an assumption in fixing the date of the author. 

I cannot bring this to a close without a request to 
the editor, to consider the desirability of bringing out 
another edition of this book, preferably with a tika, 
but without it if necessary, and at a price within the 
means of the pandits and the students, who constitute 
the major portion of the readers of such books. 

Isan CHANDRA Ray 
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no right comprehension of the 
charyya, as is evident from 
of the import of “mithya”, 4 

occasional instances of sip, Moreo 
of logical application 
points, and should 


reflection on the general merit of the book.” 
book 
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_This is a historical novel oe : 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Abundant scribing thy 
are given, but all of them are natural seeng 
loathsome, a few Sanskrit words < 
senses, though the writer is one o 
writers in Maharashtra. The Mara 
is puzzled at the identical proper 
persons in the same chapter. The 
the passages of love, murder and 
Villains are depicted darker 
deseribed in the history. 
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PANCHDAND IN VARLA: by Shankar} 
Prasad Chhaganlal Raval, published by the Rore 
Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. Thich Card Board. Pp. 1i. 
Price 12 annas (1984). ' 

The Forbes Gujarati Sabha of Bombay om), 
several old Gujarati MSS, and as opportunity offers 
is making them available to the public one anp 
another. About four such valuable MSS, have already 
been published with annotations. Mr. Ron j 
made researches in connection with one of such MSS. 


vix., the poem of Narpati Kavi, composed aie ig 
$S. Y. 1560, and published it under the nam alefi 


one of the phases 0 
of King Vikrama, who, Harun-ul-Rashiddike, 
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its secrets. The introduction and annota ioa a Ye 
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prove the writers love for bis work. ion | 
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Hari Narayan Pathak, printed a the Oa hi 
Printing Press, 
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Surat- Cloth bound - 
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the old and mediaeval history © 
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shantaby; 

naRSHAN came forward, with a smiling 
É pE aa soon as he saw Suparna alighting 
tive a fom the car, “Don’t be frightened” called 
in wrong | inita, “seeing that we have arrived minus 
nent lady fia ‘this in the car behind and will be 
Te al (ihin five minutes, ‘The other cars were no 
descrtl Lifor this one, though all three started at 
elligently, Lame time”. 


they self jsa mercy that the car with the food did 
mive first”, said Sudarshan in reply. “It 
have proved too great a shock for me and 
joht have gone away in despair”. 

Minded” said Amita. “Though you are 
you are quite good at making pretty 


\SKAR. 


‘pana did not join in their conversation, 
{int forward with Gargee. Sudarshan cast a 
¿fof dep admiration at 
ae ilin her heart. She tried to 


thrust away 
mind, but they insisted 

and again and attacking 

i Everything seemed to be 

fine hey towards A By 5 z 

Wh p ets a forbidden paradise. Even 
pegimnıng to proye a traitor. 

pull up in time, there was no 


and = rier she might be carried away. 
ar > abani walking 


we and show g away so fast, Amita 
uy yy. outed, “Where are you running 
"farsha; ave you Seen a tiger ?” 
lt Feng ae coming with them. He 
MR bin pS fort of Supama for getting away 
| tundena understood, at least partly, what 
his proto S effort. The god of love 
farses to understand -each other's 
not exchange words. The 
Y try to hide behind a thousand 
ike reflections in a mirror. 
Stine have a look at the garden- 
Ndarshan. “I have made as good 
could. But I am no good at 
a st have committed a thousand 
U adyan 
TAR ‘vanced towards the garden-house. 
large and very well-kept. 
not very big. 


Noe. GR 
ayes and mu 


, 0 down with sorrow and care. 
i rich „man, the place has not 
3 d. The ‘house consisted of 


Was a big hall on the ground- 
hon the first-floor. ‘There was 

0. There were. smaller rooms 
Both the 


halls were very 
na decorated. 


The sunlight 
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shone full on huge mirrors, hung on the walls, 
and large oil-paintings could be seen everywhere. 

Most of these paintings were of beautiful 
women. A few of these paintings were covered 
with brown cloth, Amiti smiled and pinched 
Indu on the sly. She could not say anything 
aloud, as Sudarshan was with them. 

Both the balls were carpeted with rich Persian 
varpets. Sudarshan had made the servants take 
away the carpet from the lower hall and had left. 
only a duree there. He looked at Amita and 
said, “We can have our feast here and the men 
can also kick up as great a row as they please 
in the afternoon, in this place. So I have had 
the carpets removed. What is the good of 
destroying a beautifnl thing? The upper hall 
[ have not touched, You can use it.” 

“But where are the rest of your party ?” asked — 
Indu. “We don’t see anyone besides ourselves.” 

“They haye not all arrived,” said Sudarshan. 
“Six or seven are here, they are walking about 
somewhere in the garden. Why don’t you come 
also? What is the use of getting indoors so 
early ?” 

The gardener came up to them running and 
said that two other cars had arrived and a 
eentleman was asking for Sudarshan. 
= “Then aunt and the others have arrived ai 


f 


last,” cried out Amita. “Let us go and see 
whether the curries and the sweetmeéats are 
safe.” j ; 

“What could happen to them? asked , 
Suparna. “Nobody could have eaten them up 
on the way.” : 

“But they could have fallen down on the’ 


way.” Said Indu. > : g 
They all went up to the gatc ‘again. Taran 
Babu was alighting from the car with his party. 
The car containing the food was ordered to’ 
drive up to the garden-house, where the servants 
took down everything and carried them indoor” 
These things were locked up in a small room. 
“Now we can walk about, all we like, “sal 
Amita, “without any fear for the food’ eee 
The party began to walk about agam. 
Taran Babu asked Sudarshan, “Has. not yo 
father arrived ?” ‘nog 
fae will be here after a while” saic 
Sudarshan. “It is too early yet. for him to move: 
about.” ; 3 ERT EOST 
< In the couse of. their walk, they í met 
Sudarshan’s friends. They were introduced 
the ladies; but they could: not make good 
the occasion: The ordinary Bengali you 
unaccustomed to talk freely 


et 
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natwal manner in their 
presence. So after a while, they , Cease acan 
Taran Babu got tired after a while and, neni l 
to the garden-house. “I shall -g0 and sit inside, 
he said to Sudarshan ; “when your father arrives, 
T shall talk to him.” 

Amita’s aunt ya not for 
; she saw that her presence : 
oak on the high spirits of the girls, they 
were afraid to let themselves go. So after 
a while, she sat down on a bench and said, 
“Run along, girls. I am too old to run with 
you. I shall rest my old bones for a bit, then 
walk on by myself.” _ 

The girls were quite 
and soon disappeared, 
behind. Í f 

Sudarshan was accompanying the girls, as 
it was part of his duty, as a host, but mainly 
because he could not bear to let Suparna pass 
out of his sight. But he was afraid that his 
own friends might feel offended and pass 
unfavourable comments, if he left them too 
much to themselves. He was trying to find 
out a way, by which to bring them all together. 
There was a beautiful stone-built  sitting-place 
in the middle of the garden. He came up to it 
and said, “We can all sit down here and have 
some music. It is not too hot yet.” 

“That is a good suggestion,” said Amita. 
a say Gargee, where have you left your 
rina 

“She could not have carried it on her shoulder 
all this way,” said Indu. “ Tei 

t y, said Indu. “If you want it, then 
Sudarshan Babu will have to fetch it.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Sudarshan. 
“I shall also bring along the audience with me.” 

Sudarshan went off with rapid strides. After 
a few minutes, Amita suddenly gave a jump 


or to behave in 2 


retiring so soon, 
was acting as a 


willing. They ran on 
leaving the old lady 


and cried out, “Have you gut my keys, Su?” 


“Why should your keys be with 
asked Suparna in surprise. 
pont 

“Goodness gracious!” cried Amita in di 7. 
“Those keys were very important. Where anne 
have dropped them ? If I have left them some- 
where in the garden, then we are all done for.” 


_ You left your fan, scarf, han 
i : ; h dbag and 
things else in the big hall on the Sinan 


Have not 
uparna. you left the keys there also ?” asked 


“Please go and have a look, Su,” said Amita 


anxiously, “I shall look in the garden in the 


meanwhile. If 7 . ; 
disaster for us ee find them, it will mean 


-Suparna got up without demur, 


j me ?” 
“Have you lost 


If the bunch 
eys was really lost, it ne 
prin, hey mgh, laye to go wou 

a, e 
al ey of the storeroom was in 


_ As soon as Supama ha i 
Arai bir forth into a pal cea fo 
xargee could speak Bengali very well, though 
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she wasa Deceani by birth 


pinyini Mow gjon de back an a ityala 
on lauha e lik f Amit, 
y ughing like that, you monkey 9» Why x > 


Amita took out-a bunch of Kea 
her blouse and held it up for ee from 

“Then why did you send poor nt See 
goose chase ?” asked Indu in surprise,” On a wilt 
a I haye not sent her to chase a wild 
said Amita in great glee. “J have oe goose 17, 
in quest of the flower of heayen.” Sent her oy gut 

“Was there a conspir: 

£ spiracy betwe 

and Sudarshan Babu ?” asked Ind i 
have extorted the promise of an 
from him.” All the girls 
laughter. 


inside 


Yourself J 
u. “I hope you 
; adequate rewan | 
began to shout wihi 


Suparna covered the way with rapid g [iesi 
and reached the garden-house yery soo Sepsi H 
found that Sudarshan’s father had E Sh ' 
was talking to Taran Babu in the lower hal pi ords 
Though he was not very old in years, yet he | Spang 
had become quite decrepit and could not more | ie 
about without help from others. He was seatel |’. lea 
in a big armchair, wrapped up in a big shawl. pling to 
As soon as Suparna entered, Sudarshan 
father asked Taran Babu eagerly, “Is this your 
daughter ?” 
“No, this is Suparna,” Taran Babu replied 
“My daughter also must be somewhere nea | 
Suparna came forward and bowed down io] 
the old man. He placed his hand on her head 
and blessed her, saying, “May you be ever | 
happy, and make all happy.” ae a 
Suparna movyed off hastily. The 0 wre 
seemed to have heard about her. He could be k 
heard it only from Ses A flush 108 
her cheeks at this thought. anna {ey 
She came up to the upper hall, but cane : 
at the door in surprise. Sudarshan was ‘tenth Apung 
there alone and looking at something 


; ; 2 di footsteps: » 
He had not heard her} halt saw a scat! a 


Bur he 
ryoice, | 
pal by h 
ie by for 


Tears ro 


advanced a few more step Y hand. dil a. 
printed Jaipur silk im Sr tan i jt wiil ‘ l sh; 
belonged to her, and she genera y ; Wh 

( 


out motoring. announce be 


She was thinking how to ihing Oe A 
SEE to bim, when be G e i 
took her breath away. He ne e Jooked at Su 
and kissed it quickly. Then > of het ap ee 
startled perhaps at the soun d wil “ah 
breathing. i pare ie 

Both were silent for a minute, in gasra $ Isha 
like a criminal, her breath a, che ont And 
face had turned white as a darshan as X 
even lift up her eyes. he 


Sudarshan’s lips held a sli 
looking at all omba : “AL, 
trying to put his thoug: spo 

Still, if was Suparna W p asked 
cleared her throat with, ekon keys 
low voice, “Has Amita left 2° 
cannot find them.” 2 iene! 

No, I have not seen Viti Pel 
“J came here to get the ” 


ome silent. Sudarshan understood 


= hec 


can “Don’t you think that what has 
k ùa nappened for the good? I wanted 
an make you understand what 


inside ould not find words to express it. 
e, you know it now. I am a rough 
La Will ind have no command over language, 


than the greatest poet on 


ess 
$0086,” 


her ony qth 
er out 4 ‘as moved to the core of her being. 


Sarna W 5 

E: de tried to move off. She saw paradise 
N ming before her, par alas a had no right 
set fairy there. God had exi ed her forever 
ut ith fos realm of happiness. According to the 

Iof society, she had no right even to listen 
, e words. What could she answer then ? 
steps | stave you nothing at all to say?” asked 
a She Lushan, “Cannot I even expect a reply to 
ean I sons ?” ; 
wer hall fena turned dizzy with confticti ions 
ip toa turned dizzy with con icting emotions. 
ae vere her face with both hands and cried 

k ‘Please don’t ask me anything. I have 


5 entel fing to say.” 

shan’ | Bu her manner of speaking, her expression, 
ris your vice, belied her words. Sudarshan came. and 
5 fel by her, He took away her hands from her 
Fe by fore and held them in his own. “Why 
ct he asked in a tone of deep emotion, 
are l no hope at all? Then tell me that.” 


er heal | Tears n c 
p o down Suparna’s cheeks. These 
Ber tesh hope in Sudarshan’s heart. He 
1i aoas hands, and drew her into his 
lene, my d i her to his heart. “I know you 
o arling,” he said, “then why don’t 
fa op ue O know it? I know I am not 


Ty of y 
S l YOu. - aloes 
a} thout you But make me worthy. I cannot 


Aup 
i 


ne mo off slowly and said 
oice, “You are mistaken, I can- 


| Why q e close up to her again and 
_ tt of ie Say that ? Nobody would 
S y yore Tt may be that you do not 
hau. Ts ee feelings have made me mis- 
Supana that the case ?” 
daaa had nothing to say. She only 
udarshan saw that she was 
Dle and said He put back her scarf 
soina? Please sit down here and 
sha Manne eae No one will disturb 
f wae to keep off everyone some- 
sve me for having caused you 
erstond it is all a mystery to me. 
dup cot you clearly.” 
Vina and went down. 
f down on the carpeted floor 
Hen oye a a She had hidden her 
ledged St depth of her heart and 
n Shoe to herself. But this 
thi Ag all her hidden hopes, 
Ing very clear to her. Only 
osing . everything, had she 
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ie fan eed te 
did she understand how a ae ee ee 
Gudea soe how deeply she had loved 
ee atk i life without love was more terrible 
E etal an a barren desert. Her heart felt 

The Psy with fear, sorrow and hopelessness. 
finished Pe ES a total failure. The feast was 
zoe so ehow and everyone went back home, 
Sii early as possible on the pretext of Suparna’s 
ae ele real eragi affairs was known only 
pee persons. Amita guessed part of the truth, 
but she too kept silent about it. So to her friends 
she said, “Su is so delicate, Even this heat has 
provedl too much for her. How she will bear the 
strenuous life of a doctor, passes my comprehen- 
sion. 

Perhaps Gargee and Indu too understood the 
truth, but they remained silent. 

As Sudarshan saw them off, he said, 
forgive me. I wanted to give you joy, 
have succeeded only in causing you trouble.” 

The person to whom he spoke really lay half- 


“Please 
but 


fainting in a corner of the car, She looked at 
him once, but Sudarshan could not understand 
what her looks conveyed. 

XVI 

As soon as Suparna reached home, she went 
up to her own room. She wanted to hide herself 
somewhere. “Go, my dear, and lie down,” said 
Taran Babu.. “I cannot understand why you 
fell so ill suddenly.” 

Amita followed Suparni into her room and 
began to assist her in making up the bed and 
changing her dress. The sight of Suparna’s face 
had made even this talkative girl silent. She 


could not understand what could have happened 
within these few hours. But Suparna was looking 
dazed, so helpless, as if the earth beneath her 
feet was giving way, as if she had nothing to 
which she could hold fast. Amita knew Sudarshan 
from her childhood. She could not_ believe that 
he could do any wrong. And Amita believed, too, 
that he loved Suparna with his whole heart. 
She did not exactly know the state of Suparna’s 
heart, But even if she did not love Sudarshan, 
she had no reason to be hurt so much. If she 
loved him, it would have settled matters for goad 
to-day. Amit& was very anxious to know the. 
truth, but she could not muster up Courage 
enough to ask Suparna. ee a Si 

She placed her hand on Suparna’s hair and 
asked, “Shall I brush and plait up your hair for 
you ?” eet 
~~ «Yes, do,” replied Suparnad in a tired voice. 
«And please take up these clothes from the floor 
and arrange them on the clothes-horse. | The sight 
of clothing, scattered everywhere, makes me feel 
yery uneasy.” 

“You would keep your 
the hour of your death,” 
bring my French comb. It soothes the head very 


i ` 3 
much, when you comb your hair with it? a 


fastidiousness even at- 


aes : E 
said Amita. “Let me 


, 
: 
l 
i 
j 
i 
i 
l 


nae 
a7 


his mother was dead, 
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As soon as Amila had gone out, SH got 
up and began to fold up „her Jeane o ung 
neatly. The sight of untidy rooms rea ly ae ie 
her very much. She was feeling very ue a hes 
she knew that she would not be able to s$ Se 
the present excited state of her brain. r 
wanted to keep her mind engaged somehow, she 
was afraid to think any more. Her brain was 
feeling benumbed yet excited at the same time. 
Amita hal thrown Suparna’s blouse and scari 
on a table. As she took up the scarf in her 
hand, Suparni felt about to suffocate with 
‘suppressed emotion. It still held the dear touch. 
She stood still for a minute with the flimsy 
thing clasped in her fingers. Then she opened 
her ward-robe and hid it in a corner, She 
would never use it again. 3 

As she took up the blouse, something dropped 
on the floor, It was a letter, the servants had 
placed on the table. Neither Suparna, nor 
Amita had noticed it before. Suparna picked 
it up and saw by the handwriting that it had 
come from her father, She had not heard from 
him for more than a week and had been feeling 
a bit uneasy. But such silence was not unusual 
with Pratulchandra. Whenever he went out 
of town, such delays occured. So Suparna had 
not attached very great importance to it. She 
opened the letter and began to read. 


“My dear daughter, 


: “I have got all your letters in 
time. Iam very glad indeed to learn that you 
have obtained such brilliant results in your 


examination, I hope you will continue to do 
50 in future. 


“Perhaps you are feeling anxious at not 
hearing from me fora long time. I am well, 
physically, but haye been much perturbed by a 
sudden event, so I could not write to you. I 
haye thought much, but could not yet see my 
way clear. So I have decided to let you know 
everything. You will know what to do. I haye 
the fullest confidence in you. A human being 
puke to be able to decide for oneself, Once 
others have played with your young life and 


caused disaster. I am tryin 7 rdes 
prevent a repetition of the AR T 
“About two weeks ac ibi 
í ago, Shribilas suddenl 
ek een: lt was very easy Bea 
a 5 1¢ wasa wonder that he had 
not come even earlier. ee from him that 
| i e also said that | 
A Po e, N you ip to me as ie 
! ald 1 mother, ut h 
m arried again in Spite of repeated E 
recently passed the final B, L examina- 
was practising as a lawyer, ‘ z 


ed very eager to get 

e ‘to get yo ; 
epeatedly that if you Be pack ae 
ou would never haye cause to repent 


can understand human nature, 
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he appeared to be 
been mistaken, 

“I have not given him any 
not let him know either, where 
have been living, but he can 
information from 
too much upset, if you see 
will try his hardest to get you 
believe you will never submit 
any form. I have tried to train 
strong and independent. But 
is on his side. He ‘may 
in taking you away by force, but } 
you a good deal of annoyance. It 
be prepared for that. 

“But on the other hand, he might really have 
changed. If you think that he ought to have 
an opportunity for retrieving his past mistakes 
you can easily give him that opportunity, I have 
no objection to that. But try to know your own 
heart fully before you do anything decisive, 
If you feel the slightest doubt, don’. go to him 
again. It would be an insult to your woman- 
hood. 

“IT hope, you won't be too much upset hy this 
letter, Try to make up your mind calmly and dis 
passionately. I may go to Delhi next month, 
Take my blessing. 


posing. But night hay 
ave 


answer, 


ne CAN cause 
1S better to 


famas 
The roo 


Yours affectionately, 
Pracut Cranpra Mimes? 


if her head was becoming 
began to dance before her Aniti 
eyes. She failed to understand their Bo ta 
Her brain was too tired, she coulis w oo ten 
anything more. Suddenly she fell do 
bed in a dead faint. the roomn Th 
When she came round again, ta bed tanning h 
full of people. Amita sat by her bet 
her. Her aunt was applying 
her head. Taran Babu, sat m « 
very anxious. "i . 
As soon as Suparna opened her ; 
‘i “How did this happen, ™ | 
cere ae y unwell in the Castor hali 
did not seem so very wn\we Jotter MA 
Suparna understood et, 
not yet been detected. } Hlor 
sinful secret, yet Supa na 
died than let anybody 
wanted to forget it post . 
past had risen again anc wa p 
her with its horrible ee oh 
use in letting others ae 
Suparna’s unbearable gorr am 
storm threatening her a food 
alone. They would only 
others. ail 
The letter lay under ee ra 
left it there. She too ig it 
her pillow. “Whose letter S Jed 
“Tt is from father, © out it, 
did not ask anything more y deat 
“Get well speedily, 


Suparna felt as 
empty. The letters 


arnele-col0gne a {nang 
chair, 1008o Pe h 


acl ni t 
A niia fi. “Arsh 
eyes, Al 15 oy 


t liave o 
ii ately_ gone to Meerut on a call. So 
i haye roned Sudarshan. 
W Yon = turned pale as death. So they were 
re that Gudarshan again to her, to show him 
Not be Jae Te was? Poor Suparna had become 
l He ee ing in the hand of fate. 
a han “arrived within a few minutes, He 
m A tran Babu at the foot of the stairs and 
De A “What is the matter ¢ Is she really ill ?” 
eae Em really in great distress. 
cage | [don’t know what has happened to the poor 
ter to Taan Babu replied. “She fainted on 
- home. She has regained consciousness 
aye Ix, (ome with me, you must examine her 
0 have enug ily.” 
istakes, feuarshan felt ill enough to need a doctor 
L have But he could not forget his duty as a 
w own man and followed Taran Babu into 
ecisiye, famas bedroom. 
0 i Te room was a study in dazzling white. The 
w- “}eangs were white, the decorations were white. 
sy iti 11 spotless white bed, lay Suparna, looking 
vids fet white lotus herself. Sudarshan felt a 
monies Pang of repentance. Was .he guilty of 
[io tarnish this beautiful whiteness? But 
fal no sinful thought in his heart. He had 
Do pe to offer to her the richest treasures of 
ITRA. D. But sometimes fate causes one to 
conte hhi Paa dearest, unintentionally. 
fore her | Anic T efallen Sudarshan. 5 
enning, Hal as “apne Noticed that Suparna’s pale face 
endure Pista p “al as Sudarshan entered the room. 
on tH Hil to do an y glanced at her, perhaps he was 
‘uch na How are you now?” he asked. 
m WAS PE oy, iis etter, replied Suparn’. Sudarshan 
fanning Nee 1, Stethoscope and asked again, “Did 
gne M Apama oe’ unwell like this, before?” 
looking Pe had, Shook her head, implying that she 
aa Olan 
Amis i n tool 


“90K up one of Suparna’s hands 
eee her pulse. Her hava trembled 
TR ud in his clasp. This surprised 
‘on, ae Suparna had tried to 
before a with all her might, only 
his to i a why was she so much 
S fail EA There isa saying that 
Ro 0 understand the working of a 
itp” Dow was he, a poor mortal, 
her thoroughly. There was 
rene me With her, oal she appeared 
pand isttated and excited. He could 
VT to exp meaning of this, He could 
9 Raa as the room was full of 
Ya the room after advising 
he, Couple of days and prescribing 
nerves. Amita and her aunt 
for tea, but he made an 
th He promised to call and 
S thag fe next morning. 
ollowed Supama, could not 


Suparna. You cannot know how I suffer for 
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remember exactly what had ha i 
1 ppened during 
ese two days. She had remained half dazed 
all this time, Her brain felt benumbed as after 
a severe shock. Her father had told her to 
con iiey everything well, but she seemed to 
have lost the power of thinking clearly. 

At night, Amita’s aunt slept in her room. 
Amita, too, came twice or thrice, during the night. 


Saat ts did not have any more attacks. But 
she could not sleep. Endless thoughts surged 


through her mind. She could not make up her 
mind about anything. 
ae ha asleep, exhausted, towards the small 
's of the morning. res ami 
got up, but no ite ast bel! Fy E oy eee 
isturbed her. Sudarshan arrived 
punctually at eight, and Amita took him to 
Suparn’’s room and woke ber up. Taran Babu 
was usually too busy in the morning with his 
clients, to attend to anything else. Amita’s aunt, 
too, could not be found just then. As Sudarshan 
was regarded as one of the family, practically 
nobody stood on ceremony with him. So Amita 
took him straight to Suparna’s room. 


___Sudarshan examined her pulse and asked, 
“Have you got a thermometer ?” 
“Yes, there is one in father’s room,” said 


Amiti, “I shall get it for you.” 

As soon as Amiti had gone out, Sudarshan 
looked deep into Suparna’s eyes, his own eyes 
full of burning love. Tears sprang into her eyes. 
She turned away her face in great haste. 

“Perhaps I was wrong in letting you know 
my heart,’ Sudarshan said, “but I never expected 
the result to be like this. Please forgive me 


having caused you suffering.” è 
Suparna turned towards him again and said, 
“I have nothing to forgive. It is not you but 
God, who has caused me this suffering.” Amita 
came back at this moment, preventing her from 
saying anything more. 
There was a slight rise of temperature. 
Sudarshan told them to continue yesterday's 
treatment and left. He knew that his presence 
caused Suparna to feekvery much agitated. So he 
told Amita, “There is no reason to be anxious 
about her. But if her temperature rises 
again, send for me. Otherwise, if I come 
continually, it will only serve to make her more 
nervous. She will begin to think that she is 
really ill.” ei 
Suparna’s temperature did not rise again. So” 
Sudarshan did not come any more. = À 
Amita tried to cross-question Suparna, in order 
to get the truth out of her, but Suparna remain- 
ed obstinately silent. ai AANA 
Amitvs aunt was returning to Calcutta. Her 
home could not spare her any longer. Sup ; 
suddenly said, “I shall go with her. I 
to stay with father for a few days.” 1 
Taran Babu was a bit surprised, but he 
no objection. He thought it natural yn. 
girl's part to be with ber father, ass 
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$ os aug 
feeling unwell. “All right, my Sons he oa 
“Go and spend a few days with your father. pa 
don’t absent yourself needlessly from yow 
college.” cA <> 
Suparna began to pack up. Coua 
cried out Amita “How long do you poe o 
stay that you are taking two trunkloads 0 


clothing ?” 
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“Who knows !” answered Supa 

be in returning, It is better to po 
=) gre F 

Babu. “Even pong to be left alone? 
“Where is he going ?” 
“He is going to Mysore’ 

got a fine job there, ` 

prospects.” 


be L mieh 


gni 


asked Amita, 
i he replied, « 
Chere are 


@ 
He has 


Very goor 


( To be continued.) 


POSSIBILITY OF PRODUCING DATES IN INDIA 


By J. N. BOSE, F. R. G. $. 


HE date is the fruit of a species of palm, Phoenix 
dactylifera, a tree which ranges from about 
15° to 40° north latitude, from the Atlantic 

coast of Africa to the western portion of India. 
It has been cultivated and much prized through- 
out most of these regions from the remotest 
antiquity. Its cultivation and use are described 


on the mural tablets of the ancient Assyrians. 
In Asia it goes back to pre-historic times. Both 
Arrian and Strabo mention the palm trees and 


dates on the Indian frontier as the principal food 
of the inhabitants when Alexander the Great 
marched through the country in 326 B. C. and 
it was by obtaining a large supply of dates that 
the remnant of Alexanders army was: saved from 
destruction for want of food. 

The date palm matures its fruit only in a 
rainless land of intense prolonged heat, rain 
preventing fertilization of the flowers and°the 
= ‘ipening of the fruit. On the other hand, the roots 
require to be liberally supplied with water so 
_ that the habitat of the tree is limited to irrigable 

ry helt in tropics. The tree was introduced by 
he Moors along the Mediterranean shores of 

pe, but as iis fruit did not ripen so far 

for a long time, the European plants were 
el _ for garden ormamentation.* But now 
trees in Southern Spain are yielding fruits.+ 
lso introduced 4 by 


Without success. 


h -found in the 
its weight of 


most of the places. 


nen and 12 per 
aries much 


in size, colour and quantity under cultivation, 
It is an article of food alike pleasant and healthy, 
It is the staple food of millions of men and 
animals living on anarea of about "ooth of 
the land surface of ow: earth. 

All dates belong to the species Phoonw 
dactylifera, and varieties have not been distin- 
guished by Botanists, but it is well known how 
nicer to the palate some kinds are than others 
Date palms grow all over India. These are 
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called Phoenix Sylvestris or wild dates. Bara 
not cultivated properly, they are EN S | 
juice which when fermented produce ‘Today? Viral { 


cheap country liquor. In some 
Bengal, the date juice is also th 
molasses and sugar. -The fruits Tom é 
dates are not taken, consisting mostly % > 
and skins only. 

The largest 
in the world is probably i 
banks of Shat-al-Arab for 
total number of palms 1s 
The quantity and value o 
into British India by sea and 
‘Iraq? are given below.7 


boiled to produce 
4 ese Wl 
tone: 


single area of 
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Imports inte India from. 
‘Jra it 
Quantity Value Qeri 
Rs. 0 bie 
tons c 20.955 S ) 
1999-30 42660 5780843 lpo 008 
1930-31 45,921 44,79,45 Pi 


production over . 
know that date is the 


No statistics of production 
i i Peshawar 
is available. The Noun West 


but t 


localities, 219 Mize due 


ae 
4 i The 
Kharran districts are famous for 
Makran the staple food is 
of Panjgur is declared even 
that of Basra. More than 


Cagerly, ape š A 
said to be in existence 


al e has 


ue 
; i date 
Y good 


"i exporting 
“as lo Sind only. 
e whatever is, cultivated in Egypt, in 
in Trag and in the country _ bordering 
an Guf may be grown with success 
and Western Rajputana, since these 
„ae equally characterized by intense 
i little tempered by rain, severe cold 
similar geological forma- 
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‘a 
Now, 
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Sil 
grie 
Laner heat, 
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„ady soil and 


area in [ndia for date 
sation is the banks of canals controlled by 
d;i Burrage at Sukkur constructed at an 
tivation, faditwre of Rs. 200,000,000. There are’ no 
healthy, Fian 6,166 miles of these canals and channels 


Vie most suitable 


en and falig over an enormous area. They will be 
Tooth of Jas of bringing over 7 million acres of 
Pland waste land under cultivation upon 


en Fa wil be grown 2 million tons of valuable 
1 distin: }s—wheat, barley, cotton, sugarcane, ete. worth 


wn how fu Rs 975 nn el 
1 others {e Rs 275,000,000 per  annum.* These 
ea Phar constant dredging at some 

or their maintenance against drifted sand, 


Being | rise 
| with if the banks are 


ped for fistel wi > t ) 
oly A nig We date plantation. It will cause 
=) Pimicg a k 

e as it Vie 1, OW Of water in the canals checking 
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ese Wilt H an urther 
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si ik See 
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on (o apart, ; 
[tivation Dinah; if on the average ten yards apart 
ag DOM op moe Mile along both banks of canal 


veig Xe = 704 trees may be planted. 
ity estimate of fruit produced per tree is 
Om a sinele t The | average produce of ripe 
ARA some ze tree is from two to three maunds, 
l Msile ai yield as much as six maunds. 
ids 21/2 maunds per tree, in 1 mile 

Gate are expected, and if we 
S. 5 per maund the price per 
to ae 8,800. But these figures are 
9 year of cultivation 
five times yield may be taken 
S to formation of clusters with 
1 tree planted. Thus in 1000 
anks of the canal dates worth 
annum may be grown 
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from time to time in Makran. 
Jent Geen from times immemorial a great 
eal of trafie between Gwadar and other parts 
of Makran and Muskat and the names of some 
of the species of dates are probably , Arabic in a 
more or less corrupted form. i 

p 

Che date tree is almost invariably raised from 
a selected offset. Trees also grow from seed, 
but the fruit is poor, and it has been noted that 


been introduced 
There has been 


the fruit of a tree grown from seed does not 
resemble that of the parent tree. When the 


date tree is young it produces a number of root- 
suckers round the root. Out of these root-suckers 
three or four offsets are selected and the remainder 
are cut off, as they take much nourishment out 


of the parent tree. Once the root-suckers are 
removed new ones are seldom made. At the 
time of removal of offsets some of the root- 


suckers are permitted to remain attached to the 
parent tree, these even attain a height equal 
to that of the parent tree stock, gradually separate 
themselves further and further from the main 
stem, and in five or six years attain a man’s height. 
Chey produce fruits like the ordinary trees and 
sooner than trees grown from offsets. 


The offsets selected for the growth of new 
trees are allowed to remain with the parent tree 
for a period which varies from three to ten years 5 
the more valuable the tree the shorter the time 
for which the offsets are allowed to remain with 
the parent stem, but the minimum period must — 
be three years. The leaflets of an offset attain full” 
size when it is only two years old. At this time 
however the plant is only three feet high and it is 
a curious fact that it seldom makes much furthi 
growth up to the time of its removal from the 
parent stock. “a 

At the end of three to eight years the tim 
comes for transplantation to the cultivator’s fields 
offsets are now brought, all leaflets on the lowe 
part of the main stem are cut off and ar 
for binding together the upper leaflets roun 1 t 
main stem, which are also cut off at ap ) 
about six inches above the top of stem. The wh 
of that portion of the offset which will be aboye — 
the ground when planted is now wrapped in 
date fibre or in matting made of the palm. ‘This 
protects it from the heat in summer and fro 
the cold in winter. The offset is then put in « 
of the holes and rammed tight with earth, V 
few of the offsets fail. 

For forty days after planting water 
every alternate day. After that wate: 
every fourth day for a year At th 
time leaflets begin to grow and to a 
the wrapper of date fibre, but the W 
removed until the upper en 
made its appearance. 

At the end of about four 
grown about 2” high and pre 
of a dwarf tree. From 
generally b 
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years old the tree attains a man’s height, and is 
known as a full-grown tree. 

After the first year it is given water every 
7th day, as soon as its roots have penetrated into 
the surrounding fields, it no longer requires a 
special supply of water or manure, | but obtains 
the necessary moisture and nourishment from 
the field on which it stands. The strength of the 
tree, however, and the quality and quantity of 
fruit depend largely on the soil and the supply 
of water it gets. It grows very rapidly when 
young, and if it gets plenty of water experts 
say that it will- retain its youth for about 180 
i years. If, on the other hand, it gets little water 
it soon grows old, and both the quality of fruit 
deteriorate. A tree which has been well cared 
for attains a height of S0 to 100 feet and a 
girth of about 5 feet. 

Soon after the middle of February the terminal 
branch or heart of green leaves begins to produce 
10 or 20 brown-coloured sheaths or spathes. Those 
of the female tree are about 2 feet long and 4 
to 6 inches wide. While those of the male tree 
are rather broader. ‘The spathe is conically shaped 
at the bottom and wide towards the top. When 
the female spathe has come to maturity it cracks 
exactly in the middle of one side. The time has 
now come for impregnation. The spathe of the 
male tree is not allowed to open as by so doing 
the pollen which it contains becomes ineffective. 
Before opening it is detached from the stem and 
the kolumb is extracted. The Kolumb consists of 
a central stalk containing 40 to 50 small flexible 
springs, along each of which grow small grains or 
seeds in which is contained some white powder 
or pollen. The springs from the žolumb are now 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 


The Evening Lamp 

There is a custom prevalent among the Hindus to illumine, at 
approach of darkness, holy places, such as, temples, and altars dedic: 
tian god. Young ladies, aglow with the light of the flicke 
acer down. to the presiding diety in the ecstasy of prayer $ 
x heart's desires may be fulfilled by the latter. 
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taken to the female tree and 
spathe which has cracked. S 
place within three days, after „i: Hlizatio 
i Erne- » atter which n 
le Male springs are no longer the se "ices 
Some trees require more twigs Ene “4 
nation than others. The better Rast effect į 
large and heavy bunches of g> which 
much, as ten twigs, while for inferior g s 
tw ig is sufficient. If any male spathes a. Single | 
for impregnation, the cultivators press ie teady 
SCIVe the mi 
ale 


Yequi 


springs by extracting them from the sp; 
hanging them up in their Spathes and 


mpo. 


homes away 


exposure to wind and rain. Springs thus from 
will last for several months, but they ae iri 
effective as the fresh ones. ree O 


In a fewe 
fertilization takes place, the e 
spathe being carried by bees, or lots mi nile 
wind to the female dates. But as a rl a the an 
had to artificial impregnation, © reso iia. | 
The interior of the female spathe contains twelve 
or fifteen small yellow-coloured flexible twigs we 
15 inches long and on each of these twigs appeit ini 
twelve or fifteen eyelets. If the fertilization Mi 
been insufficient, or even if fertilization hasnot taken 
place, each of these eyelets, produce four grains i 
which constitute fruit in embryo. If on the otha 


ases natural ti 


The cost of plantation may not 
considering the benefits that ma ee 
protection of the banks of canals age 
action of the winds. 
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mportance of the Paharpur Finds 


engal’s contribution to the ; stop of 
US drie) Wabgical finds during es ty ear ag on 
noto jis valuable than that of Sin a f 7 ern 
s mlan tg’ RRLG” gives sufficient proo s in feon 
the male fys statement in an illuminating article on 
by the fsPlaques of Paharpur in Indian State Railway 
resort is laim, Part of it is quoted below : 


ay from 


sly the most impressive collection among the 
pr the department of plastic art. Though the 
inis somewhat crude, the artists have put so 
$ lfinto their handiwork that the Paharpur 
hs rank among the most popular presentation of 
ae in plastic relief. For it was as literature 
mected with religion that Paharpur has, in a way, 
tan outstanding contribution to the world. The 
though not as skilful as of Sanchi or Amravati, 
tainly excelled in mastering the difficult technique 
"ef yet effective visualization of the no less 
yossibility ($e Panchatantra stories—which top the list of 
is done fin folk-lore. 


luchistan. 0g the more 
a 


ins tivelye 
igs about 
sS appear 
ation has 
not taken 
x grains 
the other 
a single 
10 grains 


Jed muc be 4 aharpur may be mentioned the story of the 
yed from? “eer, “the winning of friends’—with the crow, 
ainst they, mongoose and the cobra; 


religious significance also find a 
i The form of Buddha in different 
Pe Hindi met with there. Brahma, Vishnu and 
beings i triad) also figure prominently. Se:ni- 
Peal ho pant life and spirited animal life—typical 
iy hands received considerable attention at the 
Sad others. Warriors, musicians, acrobats, 
i temarkable f in their characteristic pose in life 
4 Most of c fature of the Paharpur representa- 
terraces, all the above come from the first and 
{0 
Pag he More 
Daj 3 = 


ky 


; 8 e later finds, in the course cf the 

tem covery of a plinth or replica © 
| Poe age fakes the place of honour. It bears 
eas also lance to the great central pagoda— 
Pagdtrd “go, the same number of angels. Near 
| erent an vedis or pedestals, made of brick 
ier yles and sizes, 


eyi 
mr, mes "ed a rather unusual technique from 
W Jin thro commencing with the fifth century 
influens Ugh Brahmin (Hindu) and Mahayana 
> down to the tenth century. For 
On, no parallel of it seems to 

places ;, Within the borders of India. 
Ha uence Rit Java and Cambodia can some 
Mec Sent a e traced, A shrine in Central Java 
Te tetra, Striking resemblance to the features 
i ce of this great Paharpur monument. 
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Architecture of Rajahmundry 


Mr. Subha Rao writes of the sad fate of 
architecture of Rajahmundry, the ancient city of 
Chalukyas, in the same paper partly as follows: 


Of the many ancient temples that once filled the 
city with beauty and splendour, not one remains 
to-day, all of them having been desecrated and turned 
into mosques at some period or other. The principal 
mosques or the Jumma Masjid as it is called, near the 


market was a Hindu temple in .olden times as the 
sculptural designs on the front gateway strongly 
suggest. There is an inscription in Persian characters 


over the main entrance of it which places the fact 
beyond all doubt. Popular tradition tells us that at 
one time it was a temple of Vishnu under the name 
of Gopinatha and that it was destroyed, the officiating 
priests killed and a mosque built during the Muham- 
madan invasion; roughly six hundred years ago. It is 
said on the night of the brutal attack on the temple 
the remaining priests ran away with the deity, and 
installed it on the bank of the river and subsequently 
raised a small edifice which was afterwards enlarged 
and rebuilt. The abandoned temple had thus become 
converted into the mosques which can be seen today. 
The old sculptured stone gateway or the simhadvara 
is still there, but only with some of its beautiful 
human figures and other sculptural devices carefully 
defaced and mutilated so asto destroy every sign or 
trace of its Hindu or Brahmanical appearance. The 
tradition relating to the desecration of the Hindu 
temple seems to be true for it is said in the Persian 
inscription referred to above that it was built as the 
“emple of God.’ There is another mosque situated to 
the south of the ‘Fort Gate’ near the Godavari 
it is called even to this day, 
traces of a Hindu temple dedicated to 
and sculptural designs as well 


or seventeenth century. And that 
family picked up the linga and 
house not knowing what to do 
successors used it as a polishin 
and later still in the begin 
century the linga was 
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who was a pious man „In 

D. 1810 he got the present shrine 
z SRA a his private site and installed the linga 
E pomp and ceremony. The mosque which is at 
th ; resant day în a ruined condition has still traces 
oh its Hindu origin. As has been „mentioned ca 
the level of the town is rising rapidly like me Sia 
of the river bed itself. It is, therefore, possi oe 
believe that the ancient town lies buried at least ter 
or fifteen feet beneath the level of the modern own: 
for huge massive structures in brick ee Si 
layers of earth when foundations for new builaings 


were found recently. 


Zamindar of Rajahmundry. 


Some Fundamental ideas of Hinduism 

Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya, Sastri, 
writes in The Caleutla Review : 

The human society is composed not only of the 
wise, nor only of the unwise, but of both of them 
alike. There are various kinds of men. They vary 
on account of the varying of their nature, intellect, 
temparament, and some other factors. Various are 
therefore their needs and requirements. And as such 
all of them cannot profitably be led along the same 
path. All the patients in a hospital cannot be cured 
with one medicine. Medicine varies according to the 
nature of the disease. A good teacher does not teach 
each one of his pupils even the same subject in the 
same way, but in meeting their individual needs he adopts 
different modes and methods. Realizing this very 
simple, natural and clear truth Hinduism bears all 
classes of members of the great human society, whether 
low or high, to the final goal of life, devising different 
means and ways, assigning thereby to its followers the 
greatest possible freedom of thought. Thus it does not 
leave anyone but, keeps all in unity in an atmosphere 
of unique tolerance. Here you can worship the 
Supreme Being as one without any form whatsoever, 
‘or as one with a form or forms in accordance with 
your liking or reasons. You may even deny Him 
altogether, ifit pleases you. Yet Hinduism will show 
you a path by which you can reach your destination 
which is, in fact, the one and the same. h 


may 
or an oil lamp, 
„far invented or 
MOVPE, in inventing and 
choosing it we ee guard ourselves against dangers 
ere we apply our own discretion 


Bont Higher, freedom of thought that leads us 


igher 

Indeed. in Hinduism there 

Indeed. n are some ways i 
are direct and straight while others Ae ae 


or curved, yet ultimate} 
destination. lt depends ceathey all lead to the same 


of them will suit you accor Sk to ascertain which 


under which you live. One of ae the circumstances 


“Different are the systems s 

uch 

Sankhya, ifs Yoga, coe ae eye Vedas, 

advocating that this or that is excellent or b i 

= Yet, it is thou, and thou alone ache r A ai 

approached by men following a straight or A to ye 

way in accordance with their own liking, just ware 

flow into the ocean.” operas waters 

= _ Finally, Hinduism has a marvellous 

f taking whatever is good from othe 

Pee tine i | ate ts, but also of 

a ng it completely in its own way though i 
akes rather a long time to do so, pougnat 


all 


Power not only 
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The jainas and Indian Lite 


In an important paper in fas 
M. Winternitz attempts a resumen Miun 
contributions to Indiani Lice the Jain, 
kyamritia, a Jaina work, he woe Of Nitis 


A characteristic feature of the Nitivakya J 
mrita ar 


short pointed sentences som ; 

M as s e of whi e the a 
proverbial sayings. Here is a small sel may be Fens 
sentences : Ton’ Of such aas Y 

VII, 6f. ‘There is always dearth, wher ogn th 
constantly exacts taxes. hen the sea e the king 
whence shall there be water in the world 2 1S. thirsty 


The king is warned IX, 4 to infii s 
for the welfare of the e For gament ony f 
own treasure, for : ‘Is that a king or a physicis Up his 
looks for offences (or diseases) in men only fea 
own living ? nly tor his Us 
X, 48 : svaminadhisthito mesop simbayate, Nhe |, 
Byes by his master, even a ram will become 
X, 84: dipte grife Kupakhananam Kidrisam, "When bx, 
the Bom: is burnt down, what is the use of digging iy 
a well ?’ S| 
X, 87-91 : ‘They who are friends in giving intelligent booked 
advice, in money matters ard in war, are helpful men}; 
Who is not anybody's friends at eating time ? As an 
unlearned Brahman is not in his place at.a Sraddha, sofy 
a fool not ata council. For can a blind man see? 
And will the blind man, dragged on by the blind, find f b 
the even road ? acai 
XXIV, 54f.: ‘If a dog be fed ever so well, will it 
avoid bones and unclean food ? Even when a snake 
is fed with a mixture of milk and sugar, it y nal 
give up its poison. Verily, not even after a hundre 
lessons the ape will give up his unsteadiness. y 
XXV, 38 : ‘He who eats moderately, eats mid 
XXV, 53 : ‘Thinking that strong 
everything is wholesome one s 
Much bloodshed would have been 


Pes of me 
ebindran 


world would have been spared ee 
Somadeva’s wise rule had always A 
(X, 101): Sastradhikarino Nna M 


syuh, ‘Military authorities should no 
in (Political) counsels.’ 
Tagore Playe i 


illag as and the ; 
Village Dram ve important pi 


The following occurs m 
in The Twentieth Century : e lyrical in th 

Tagore’s plays, like his poems, emble the, 
nature, and in their presentation | ge dramas 
dramas. In fact, the ancient Viise ich in 
and the old Greek plays hav? bution ing 
and Rabindranath’s unique SOf his rei 
dramatic art of the world be ptable 
re-creating hem în a, manne 4 gad 

> any 108 

Dene Nee in English do not eicharacl as 
beauty of sentiment that ee their sY 


: os a 
in the original, and much 


when presented on the stage gti 
What makes laser: plays 
music, songs and dances. i 
aes not fallen oa 
craze of mechanizing the 5 
realism, beauty to facts s believe th 
true creative artists, does nO ead n 
of art is “to hold the mirro divi 
characters do not portray! 1" 


dof the history of his times—such 
Bay pn-place and mediocre—- but a re-state- 

Cut CO eal verities in life and nature. 
i Wea the oi actors of Santiniketan are the truest 
S aing studen “Tagore’s moods, and through their 
Nitiyg. eters ° and music they reveal not only the 
Wy. dances oet’s mind and heart but the sweetness 
are the aang ae re his spiritual stature. The poet has 
may be I enS itten plays for his pupils who delighted 


of such t them in seasonal festivals, often “Gurudev” 


Hele sai ving the leading role along with his 
King Wail 

S thirsty pe only lately that he ventured to take out 
wi 


k to the public in 


his plays 


as and present i 
A i i es His first successful show was in 
an an aand it marked an era in the history of 
ly for his Vaie art in India. i 
: 5] an Puja” was a gorgeous production, the 
2 When |, eforts of the poet and.painters like Nandalal 
I become Éo Abanindranath and Goganendranath Tagores. 


k pay depicted the life of a dancing girl of the 
Eist period, which part was creditably rendered 
tte talented daughter of Nandalal, Gowri Devi, 


telg © Kd @ picture stepped out of the walls of 
intelligent fsg, 

pial men |ixouraged by the phenomenal success of this 
‘ide Fi Tagore took his troupe of student-actors to 
aie [Sike Bombay and Colombo, where they presented 


lind, pa plays of Tagore, which took those 


m, ‘When 
f digging 


1 
i 
i 


storm. One was a mythical story, 
aochan, and the other a comedy entitled 
ingdom of Cards,” skit on some 


Xs of modern the inimitable style 
hibindranati;. 


|, willi 
a snak 
ill never 


5 a subtle 
civilization, in 


hundred 


— 


Christianity and Indian Culture 


ifsa happy sign that the Christians in India 
i ’Sizing the need of Indianizing 
she USS A. B. Van Doren, a. A, 
enue m The National Christian 
ef ’ as follows : 


Sidon: 
linor ee the return of the Christian community 
n dimervely Indian type of culture, there 
ratia ties which cannot be left out of- 
ia, che of these is the strength of 
an Christian opinion. 


1 EM An- outspoken 
( e 
al in HO ae ace remarked that the one person 
the ed f atiy | ae the conservative missionary is 
mi ae Christian. This. section of the 


Wedded to old missionary tradition 
y 


ing @ of not open to change. The 
Be Hef) On gp church without benches, Oi the 
Of fee Or. lyrics for translation of 
ea of ~o: “<@toption of Indian rather than 
fe qi arojini for Violet, of Prabhudas 
T í me pre of Christian with dismay- 
ue f es ers of a Church to carry through 
ate ~ A8ainst the _ will of the . Elders Is 
i n nother real difficulty is found. in 
Such as t e Panjab, where the 


een strengthened by considerable 


Is this the place for a 
Ween Hindu 


j f which can 
and Bap lf susto Beret be rests 2 Collection, Hai 
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or is.the Western way the only common - meeting- 
ground for traditions so opposite ? To this question, 
the writer of this article has no answer to offer. 
On the other hand, reasons for such a return are 
numerous and weighty. There is a need for making 
` the Christian religion at home in India, no longer a 
delicate exotic, no longer open to the taunt of being 
a foreign religion, no longer identified: with the ruling 
class. Such a naturalization would help to float the 
Christian community out of a backwater into the main 
stream of national life and influence. ‘It will- make 
Indian Christians more acceptable to’ their non- 
Christian neighbours and friends. The writer, during a 
sea-voyage, once listened to a discussion among Indian 
fellow-passengers, in which © non-Christians besought 
a Christian woman doctor of the old school to give 
up her peculiar costume, and dress as though she 
were still a daughter of India. ‘If only you wore 
our dress,/ they said, ‘we would feel “that you 
belonged to us, and would welcome you to our 
homes.’ Lastly such a return would’ be a move not 
only back but forward, for it would offer . the 
opportunity for creating a new fusion of the best 
cultural values of the Panjab and Travancore, of 
Bengal and Bombay, of all communities and traditions. 


Art and Modern India 


From :esthetic as well as commercial point. of 
view the study of art has become a necessity. 
Mr. Nanalal C. Mehta, r. c- s, concludes his 
instructive paper on “Art and Modern India” 
in Prabuddha Bharata thus : 


The language of Art is the language of humanity. 
It needs nothing beyond a certain amount of sensibility 
and life to react to aesthetic beauty No learned 
comments are required, for artistic creations are 
complete in themselves. They bring light and radiance; 
joy and happiness to all those who have the capacity 
to grasp them and to understand them. A. long. 
acquaintance with artistic creations brings a- new” 
understanding and reveals unexpected worlds of beauty ~ 
even in regions where the ordinary eye finds Ppa 
to arrest it or to impart a tinge of wistfu ness. 
Aesthetic’ joy is like a mothers love, somethmg 
indefinite but infinite, deep, silent and strong, iy 
interested and utterly selfless. It can be found and 
experienced even in the least promising cleus ae i 
Its abode is not always to be sought in the palaces 
of the rich, for it can be found in the humblest home 
of our poverty-stricken countryside. It is_ something 
in the nature of an elementary urge which requires 
development .and opportunities to come in contact 
with the „immortal creations of the past and the — 
monumental creations of the present. socal 
An Organizes en eavour B queried SS 
eople to rise to its Sense 
Ma Art cannot be ignored or ba 
the life of a nation without doing irreparal 
to its soul. lt must have ‘a place’ 
well as in the-class-rooms, in the temple 
in the hospital, in places of amuseme 
in places of worship; for it isat 
and no nation has yet arisen with ui 
of the spirit. When the futility 
training—of book learning—h 
more than a mere waste of t 
is it not time for the coun 
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in her mythical 


w of India lay not 
The past splendour monuments. of her 


wealth, but in the imperishable 
artistic and creative mood. 


Are We over-educated ? 


Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta, M. SC., B. Ly writes 
in The Teachers’ Journal : , 

We often hear that there’ are too many graduates 
in Bengal; hence all the available resources of the 
Government should be spent in developing primary 
education, especially as the figures ' for Literacy are too 
low, It is a question of; policy whether primary 
education should be develoned at. the cost of the 
University or Collegiate education, or not; but it is 


under-graduates in Bengal. 
In the following table, . the 
per 10,000 inhabitants in the - different classes of 


institutions are given : P 


Number of students per 10,000 inhabitants. 
(The figures are for the year 1930) 


In Universities In.General [tree 
& Higher Technical Secondary Vocational 
Schools Schools Schools 
Austria 34 78 160 
Belgium 20- 33 188 
Czecho-Slovakia 24 64 T2846 
Demak 115 140 140 
France 18 45 57 
Germany 22 134 421 
Holland 16 S4 184 
Hungary 18 : w wy 
Italy 12 36 SI 
Norway 12 90 71 
Poland 16 66 68 
Soviet Russia 17 25 95 
Spain 19 27 ys 
Sweden 14 119 314 
Switzerland 27 82 460 
England &.\Wales 11 156 246 
Scotland 31 316 405 
Northern Ireland I1 76 190. 
Irish Free State 12 92 217 
Canada SI 241 T81 
Australia 14 245 148 
New Zealand 35 166 127 
South Africa 38 516 164 
u. S. A. 71 424 103 


l¢ will be seen that the smallest i 

| _ seen thai proportion of 
students in Universities is If per 1 
proverton yn per 10,000 and the largest 

e corresponding figures for British Indi 

per 10,000 in Universities and 34 per 10 000 in the 
Secondary schools, and 11 per 10,000 in vocational 
oo of all grade 
__ The progress of British India duri i 
shown in the following table : Seat LOT 1990 fs 


fas Proportion per 10,000 


1920. 1925 1930 
2s 35 25 
25 37 34 

4 9 if 


not. a fact that there are too many graduates and + 


provortion of students ` 
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The Esthetics of Gujarat 


Srimati’ Madri Desai discusses in 


esthetics of Gujarat as depicted by th rent th 


© poets Over 


there. She writes : 
It should be observed that these poets 
occupied with colour. Poet Premanand fore pre- 


instance, 


remarks that the pillars of the ‘mandap’ were covered 
re 


with various richly coloured black, yell e 
cloth like, he adds, the ‘saries’ of the SOANE white 
suggests the necessity for colour harmony in archite ae 
He speaks of the light green of the steps, the thresh 
and doors in red, white walls decorated with A 
arabesque, and the decorative peacocks, blue and a9 
on the lintel of the doors green 
On auspicious occasions and ceremonies like. the 
marriage and thread ceremonies, and the anointin 
ceremony in the worship of Krishna, the poets dees 


the colours of dresses and ‘saries of women. They 
discuss the black ‘kanchuki’ with saffron tassels, red 
and green “‘saries’ with golden stripes, and saffron 


bodices. 
yellowish ‘saries’ were used. 
particularly worn for 
token. . f 
_ Similarly, the different kinds of ornaments were, 
poet Dayaram ` says,’ worn for ‘different occasions. 
Generally, the poet says that rich ` jewelled“ bangles, 
jewelled earrings, noserings, and necklaces of diamonds 
were used by the rich. women for marriage ceremonies. 
On the occasion of ordinary festivals they used to -put 
on ornaments of gold. In describing the Krishna and 
Gopi dance he réfers to ornaments like ‘zanzer’ (bells) 
on the feet, ‘katimekhala’ (girdle) with tiny ‘ghughries, 
‘vank’, ‘makut’ and ‘mal’. Further, these poets suggest 
that along with diamonds and rubies, other rich glass 
pieces in blue, green or saffron colours were set in the 
bangles or necklaces, as a variety and as a colour 
harmony for the gold. 


‘Red chundadies’ were 


__ Need for Co-operative Educations 
Mr. V. G. Kale writes in The Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly : 


The recently published report o es 
appointed by the South African Government $o valuable 
into, Co-operative Agricultural Credit contains a erative 


chapter on the need of education in the co-o phasis 
movement. The Commission lays particular edge an 
on the wide diffusion of co-operative Kt managets 
an adequate supply of trained leaders ant n for July 
The Review of International Co-operato at the 
1934, draws special attention to the F specifically 
Commission “defends the organisation © educational 


Co-operative Education on the ground ts ly to 
agencies already existing are equipped mainly important 
the needs of commerce which differ in many Commis: 
respects from those of co-operation ive leaders 

sion’s observations regarding co-operatiy as they 


A i ere. H 
very instructive and deserve to be quote are rpo 
are peculiarly apt and relevant to our Pf sion dy 
“lt is more difficult says the Commissitg ral 


cover and train the required leadership 1n ae busines’ 
enterprise than in similiar leadership ín Pl 
because in addition to business capacity . co-oP® 
ability it is necessary for this leader a 
to possess an almost altruistic poe see 
in so far as personal gain is conce 7 pi 
is not merely a esoh who applied = 


For the ‘Holi’ ‘estival, generally, pinkish and:: 


‘subhsakun’ as an auspicious ° 


* federatio! 
apressed 
} (o-operat 
j jowards | 
| nd faci 
Í (o-opera 
gtizens 
them guic 
| fundamen 
self-help 
| and respe 
| the State 
| Co-uperal 
| machinery 
| ofthe m 
j keislatior 
| operati 
ments in 
sistance 


d | and there 


Federal G 


| 
| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 


hip To be a real co-operator he must realise 
gener bership entails.” To create this kind ‘of 


S hat tive membership and leadership, is our most 
y opel blem to-day. And only genuine co-operative 

vital pro and leaders thus morally educated, can provide 
k esti our movement in purity, integrity and 
g | o operative Union of Canada, the National 
te tgeration of Canadian Co-operative Societies, has 
4 fe essed the following views with regard to 
P perative education and the duty of government 
Id Eds it. “Everything possible with the limited means 
id 5 facilities at its disposal, is being done by the 
On | fo-operative Union of Canada to teach Canadian 

fiizens the principles ot co-operation, and to give 
he | them guidance in the successtul practice. While the 
1g | tndamental principle of the co-operative movement is 
be ylfhelp and mutual help, and, therefore, State support 
ty | ad responsibility is inimical to its sound development, 
ed | he State could do much to encourage the practice of 
D, | Cooperation by using the educational and publicity 


| machinery at its disposal for popularising the principles 
|olthe movement, and also by providing suitable 
i kgslation for the incorporation and regulation of 
‘operative societies. Several ot the Provincial Govern- 
nents in Canada have given definite and substantial 


4 | sistance in the carrying on of co-operative education, 
ds . id there are doubtless opportunities open to. the 
a federal Government to give similar assistance.” 

ut = 

nd” 

5) 

4 Ideals of Moslem Education 


ur {to the advice of Sir Akbar 


Be l Hydari 
Marding the ideals of Moslem 


education in 


‘ueational India. He says : 
at creation of segregate and special schools and 
eges for giving 


| èducati A 
my | lon may be desirable 


HD in many cases and in 
Circumstances 


| &timentai t; and times but is ultimately 

Tiro al to intercommunal harmony and national 
On frade, OT can it overcome the difficulties with 
re to Musli h ide i 
le [l soluti Slims who reside in rural areas. The 
z [into eh it seems to me, is for religious educa- 
is | ciation Provided for by private individuals and — 
“ad |S Need 3 in institutions common to all. There 


a [RSessing x o colishtened agency for this work, 


ly yctght an ugh knowledge of modern scientific 
he | logy w; th Of comparative religion. But mere 
ly jotly a di Out intense spiritual feeling and experience 
al di i only y husk, a lifeless thing, an encumbrance. 
ly lac? e c ere true spirituality is found that religious. 
nt | at one A Teally exist. The sa'nts of all religions 
5- ka each oth t is only the sinners who would like to 
te Jy Moder, -crs eyes out. There is need for a school 
ey Pe jg Nee and liberal theology in Islam. In a word 
p the pr ot a religious revival. We must think 


and the future, not merely brood over 


ra much greater advance in educa- 
Muslims, as a whole, are backward 
ere is enormous wastage, in the 
t Spite of there being a higher percentage 

in the case of other communities in- 
discours Strongly of opinion that we should 
5 Etas and must eventually make up 
L sche to abolish or completely modernize, 
: Cols, o ktabs and madrasahs 
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he pE eone of us, especially the Muslims, should of bilateral agreements. The latter are very difficult 


_ the triangular 


Islamic tone and atmosphere to . 
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which tend to fall below 


L the modern standard of 
effective mental training. : 


Economic Nationalism 


Mr. Khagendra N. Sen, M. A, F. R E. S 
(Lond.), writes on the above subject in Landholders 
Journal partly as follows : 


lt is difficult to say whether the rational order 
of the future will simply be a relapse to the old 
competitive system. “There are certain indications 
which seem to point to a conclusion’ of that kind. 
lf there is no free trade yet, there are, at any rate, 
ever-widening areas of freer Trade. The inter-imperial 
economic Conference that was held at Ottawa in 
July, 1932 is an instance in point. It is significant 
that the policy of Empire Free Trade was turned 
down by the Conference But it lightened the 
incidence of restrictive tariff within the Commonwealth: 
The French Government also contemplates closer 
trade relations with its Colonies. More significant 
are regional trade agreements and customs unions. 
These are particularly advantageous to those countries 
Whose trade with each other accounts for almost the 
whole of their international trade. Even bilateral 
treaties in respect of Commodities for which mutual 
markets may be found. are a step in the direction of 
freer trade. The Oslo agreement between the 
Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands and Belgium 
is an instance of a multi-lateral agreement. The trade 
treaties of the’ Unied- Kingdom with Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Argentine, Ireland etc., are instances 


to negotiate not only because of the slowness an 
incompleteness of such bargains but also because 
nature of most of our trade. B ma 
provide the best market for A for the export « 
cotton goods, but C may be the cheapest market fo: 
(A) to import raw cotton from. 
between A and B or A and C would, 
incomplete and disadvantageous to one of the pa 
in any case, if the subject-matter of the bargain w 
Taw cotton and cotton goods. Regional agreements, 
again, are difficult because suitable regions more 
less economically self-sufficient and amenable ‘to 
agreement are hard to discover. Even the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which satisfies these two 
tests as proximately as any single region can has ‘only 
been able, through Ottawa, to secure diversion of , 
trade instead of a net expansion. There is, turther, 
rataliation by countries w 


such agreements is that they give the parties 
through a stabilized market, greater bargaini 
in negotiating with other countries. 

__ What is true of trade and commerce 
of finance. Though at present there is a 
cleavage of opinion as regards the fut 
standard, 


may fitly be the pretace 


future. In fact, there is 
international monetary agreem 
to the restoration of thy 


in trade and con merce tatl 
By the restoration of | 


SS ——<_<_—_ os 
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return to the old /aisses 
based on .co-operation. 
will take, it is difficult 


I do not mean an uncritical 
faire, but a competition 
What form this co-operation l 
to predict. The working of regional agreements and 
trade treaties, more particularly, the co-operation of 
Central Banks securing an international co-ordination 
of credit currency and investments, will have provided 
i] sufficient experience to «define the nature of future 
f co-operation and lay down. its terms and conditions. 
One thing is clear now. National Governments will 
take a leading share in the future efforts for such 
co-operation. Trade and commerce will want it. 
Consumers will desire it. The necessities of the 
j co-ordination of the economic. activities of each 
| country will require it. In other words, there must 

have to be national economic planning. One of the 
possible lines of future policy we see in the 
development of complementary production, such as 
characterized the Ottawa agreements. It will take the 
form of discouraging, as part of national economic 
policy, the less and encouraging the more efficient 
forms of production in each country. Thus will 
competition be raised to a more 


rational and 


therefore less wasteful plane. Its culmination will be 
international economic rationalism. Co-operation and 
competition will be the two sisters of the twin 


policy of economic rationalism and economic 


nationalism. 


Safe Slimming—A Timely Caution 


The following is taken from The Oriental 


Watchman and Herald of Health : 


A restricted diet does not necessarily mean. a 
monotonous or disagreeable one, but one which is 
low in calorific value. The following is a suggested 
daily menu for a woman leading a sedentary life: 

Breaktast.— Grape fruit juice, prunes, slice of toast 

= cereal drink or skim milk, one glass. 
Luncheon. —Vegetable soup, small helping beans 
beetroot, lettuce and tomato salad with lemon 


e. 
Supper.—Omeletts or jelly, fres i 
d ckim mille jelly, fresh asparagus, fruit 
‘Any of the following cae ables may be taken in 
mentioned : Cucumber, spinach 
e, celery, mush-rooms, brussels sprouts, Rae 
S, cauliflower, radishes, cabbage, and onions. They 


should be cooked without milk or oi 
without dressing, but in salads can Pl 
cottage cheese. No fried foods should b 
no butter or lard used in cooking. All Sta 
must, of course, be cut right down to a earch ae 
bread and an occasional baked potato Flue toasted 
taken ad lib, but not in the form of sweet His can be 
beverages. If asa result of such simple r alcoholic 
the general health and efficiency begins to be im Sons 
it is by far the best plan to go toa doce imparied 
advice. Or for, his 
With reference to exercises for reducing 
the following have proved very effective: x 


aken and 


Purposes 


Hip Reduction 

1 Lying on the back flat on the ; Wi 
facing down roll the body as far as pee ii pan: 
side keeping the shoulders flat on the ground behind. 

2. Lying on the back with hands stretched above 
the head and grasping the feet of'a chair at shoulders 
width apart, raise each leg alternately toa tight angle 
with the body, keeping the knee straight. Repeat six 
times for each leg. i 


Abdominal reduction and strengthening 


1. Position as above. Breathe deeply,.. lift both 
legs to the right angle, and slowly lower agen. Three 
or four times will be sufficient. : 

2. Lying with arms raised to the vertical position 
at shoulders width apart, raise the body quickly to a 
sitting position and swing the arms down so that the 
fingers touch the toes. Repeat six times. 


Neck reduction 


Standing with the feet slightly astride and hands 
on the hips, swing the upper. part of the body, round 
with a circular movement, the head being move 
steadily round with trunk and bent over, in, te 
direction in which the body is leaning. Repeat four 
times and then reverse. 


General reduction 


For a young person, skipping is 
exercise if there is no marked obesity an 
is not strained. Walk wherever 
to riding, and take plenty of deep om an 
convenient times during the day and always 
morning and evening. 


excellent 
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Nature’s Divine Intimacies 

des | s and philosophers through all ages have 
| pe the influences of nature in healing 
jos ounds of humanity and they say, many of 
” Nificulties arise out of our dissociation from 

lms ne The Inquirer observes : 
ther a $0, The Ing f 5 pi 
nd. however, most of us know our Eart 

adays, 

ove Be only at second-hand. We read books or 
ders aspaper articles about her, or maybe listen to talks 
ngle ihe wireless, too brief to be instructive, but just 
ean ‘yg enough to give us a whiff of nostalgia. Were we 
he more intimate with her, to know her better and 
‘xt her more devotedly, perhaps we should be less 
Atheism is the product of the 


tical than we are. 


both m not of the country. The countryman is too 
hree went of life, too humble in the presence of forces 
ich he-well knows he is the servant, to be intellec- 
ition aly arogant or emotionally rebellious. Scepticism is 
toa xchild of the laboratory, wherein Nature is studied 
the ty when she is dead, dissected, analysed, bottled up 
alcotked. Those of us who are town-bred do not 
ell familiarly enough with her to woo her subtle secrets 
a tosuffer her wayward, evanescent moods, and so come 
ands nelly under the spell of her long, slow-swelling tides 
sund {ative power. The countryman knows full well 
ved | ne must trust her deep elemental forces if he 
the {Ud live at all, and thus something of the quality of 


Nature, 
made 


an; tl e Inf Universe is the Eternal contracted into a 


W drop 


L ltisin tee Soul. 
ge of ea high sense that man is fashioned in the 
pore a With the power to interpret and to 


World as the workshop and the playground 


ated 
the Eternal Spirit for the edification and the 


Bove wes soul. Through his ever deepening 
ay 9 I the realm in which he lives he grows in 
[Aid of SPitit and awareness of his larger destiny as 
PAI ternity. The world so viewed is no 


a moeting of the solemn drama of the soul; a 
in plan and intention, human in its actors. 


Ja 
m Panese Spectacles for British Eyes 


“wing editorial observations have been 

oe People’s Tribune regarding the 

BY Beder of Manchukuo by the representatives 

Sutang ation of British Industries : 

“ment + have been given by the British 
> Mr. Quo Tai-Chi, Chinese Minister 


N 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


in London, that the coming visit of Federation of 
British Industries representatives to Manchuria -is 
solely for the purpose of investigating business 


Minister was also 


possibilities in that territory. The 
Mission should not 


told that the coming of the F.B.I. 


be interpreted as implying any violation of the 
principle hitherto observed by Great Britain of 
non-recognition of “Manchukuo.” That a protest 
should have been made by Mr. Quo Tai-Chi in 


connection with this latest globetrotting picnic may 
seem to some evidence of China's super-sensitiveness 
in such matters. After all, if a British business-man 
wishes to have a look round Manchuria and see 
what prospects there are of doing trade, who has 
any right to question him? And if one, why not 
two, or ten, or twenty? The more the merrier. 
Shipping is suffering from the general depression, 
and the more Missions that go running round the 
world seeking for trade-openings, the more the 


shipping companies and hotel proprietors will be 
pleased. 
But those who have thought Mr, Quo Tai-Ghi 


was getting unduly alarmed about the F.B.I. Mission 
to Manchuria, and the possibility of important 
politico-diplomatic reactions from this jaunt around 
the world, are probably not aware of what has been 
said by certain members of the party as to their 
political views and their influence in political circles. 
That a party of British business men should be 
anxious to get some new business in these dull times 
perfectly natural, and that they should believe there 
is a possibility of securing substantial orders in 
Manchuria is a matter perhaps upon which they will 
be wiser when they return to England. But the 
actual position is not quite so simple as this. 

The Japanese Press regards the Mission as being: 
composed of men who are (f) friendly to Japan, 
(2) possessing considerable influence, and (3) having: 
close relations with the British Government. Putting 
all these things together, the inference is drawn that 
the F.B.I. Mission, while unofficial in character, has- 
the complete sympathy and support of the British 
Government. And, what is more important, there is 
an impression in Japan that—despite official assurances. 
to the contrary—there is more in this British business- 
men’s trip to Manchuria than meets the eye. : 

Even if the Mission is only engaged in a “quest 
for orders,” into which “politics will not be permitted 
to enter,” it would be better to have a few friends 
of China in the party instead of collecting a group 
so exclusively friendly toward Japan as this group 
appears to be. However, it is just as well to know 
how things stand, and if there are no friends of 
China in the deputation selected by the Federation of 
British Industries to seek orders in Chinese territory — 
which is in the illegal occupation of alien forces, ` 
must assume that the F.B.I. is not greatly concerned. 


au 


about the maintenance of friendly relations with us. 


ie al. 


“British exploitation, 


‘the Federation of British Industries The 
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A Well Advertised Mission 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle also observes on 
the same subject : 


In a somewhat heavy manner the Times has given 
its blessing to the mission of the Federation of British 
Industries which is on its way to Manchukuo—and 
pethaps other places. British industry, it says, has 
grown and prospered by bringing into the orbit of 
world trade territories which had been more or less 
stagnant in their economic life, promoting their deve- 
lopment and profiting by the increase in their pros- 
perity! This piece of ambiguity leaves it uncertain 
whether it is British industry which has spread into 
stagnant places or merely '3ritish goods. The same 
ambiguity persists as we go on. The field, we are 
told, has become more and more restricted, but “in 
the Far East there are still densely populated areas 
awaiting development by industrial enterprise.” This 
however, seems a little clearer. “Development by 
industrial enterprise” cannot mean merely the purchase 
by a populous but stagnant country of British goods. 
Looked at in any logical manner it can only mean the 
creation of industries. In the case of most of these 
densely populated Far Eastern areas, unstable condi- 
tions discourage foreign co-operation. But Manchukuo 
is ceasing to be unstable It is rather a large assump- 
tion, however, that the land therefore lies open for 
To survey a possible market and 
to map out plans for establishing new industries are 
two very different things, but at this time ot day it 
is necessary to know which is being done. British 
‘territories have in the past been very generally open 
to all sorts of exploitation; but in this age of intense 
nationalism and self-supply, it is doubttul whether 
such liberal „ conditions will persist even in the British 
Empire It is certain that Japan has not taken all the 
trouble that she has in Manchuria for the benefit of 
£ Times also 
gets a little away from a sense of reality when it talks 
ot Manchuria as a densely populated area more or 
less stagnant in its economic lite. But the whole point 


pect Manchuria is that it is not a densely populated 
tea, 


Child Labour in India 


We take the libert i 
s 1 y of summing up here the 
oaie remarks of Mr. Rajani Kanta Das, Ph. D. 
y S on the above subject which 
red m Lnternational Labour ù 
of which we haye a reprint : ae su 
fe own te the large Percentage of the tctal popula- 
length of lie, Reels age groups, the io average 


Population is 
in most other countries, The 


helped their parents in 

India erate majority 

Specific problems of child | ee ay But the 
ecif labour aros, i 

chile of modern industry. 5 yea vin e 

en in organized industries under aeiae Roni ol 

tse, some beneficial aie 


u aspects: But t 
mployment of children must be Sante 
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organized and regulated, otherwise it 


danger to society and to the children is liable to ie 
The problems to which the induct mses, a 
of children have given rise may Employment 


three distinct points of view, namel dered from 
conditions, (2) living conditions, and (8) so 

Increasing attention has been given cial polic 
main problems of working conditions as th 
admission to employment, health and safe F 
work, wages, and workmen's compensati 


; SLEAN ion, 
Child labour legislation aims at sec = 


age fo 
ty, hours of 


satety for children and Providing themi wini t 
facilities for education in the period which a 


suitable to intellectual development, 
attained by fixing a minimum age bel 
may not be employed and also a maximum age 

to which they may work only under certain condition. 


The final solution of the problem of the employment 
of young children in India depends, therefore, to a 
great extent on the organization of a general ‘system 
of compulsory elementary education. 

Hours of work have been gradually reduced in both 
factories and mines, and measures are under considera- 
tion for their further reduction. Health and safety 
arrangements are generally satisfactory in new and 
large undertakings, but leave very much room for 
improvement in small, seasonal, and unregulated 
factories as wellas in small mines and plantations. 
Wages have only been dealt with by legislation in 
India in respect of methods of payment. i 

A large number of seasonal factories, however, still 
remain uninspected, and under the present system, a 
causual visit to a tea garden is made by a subordinate 
officer only once in two years. Moreover, the employ- 
ment of large numbers of women and children en 
plantations, and to a lesser extent in factories an 
mines, would seem to make the appointment of more 
women inspectors desirable. 


Ow which they 


ree E 

The second class of problems concerns the improve fa 

to creating 
eh 


with a view 


ment of living conditions : sine 
social environment 


favourable physical and 
development of childhood. The 
maternity and infancy, and home and community. 
present these problems in India are left 


the exception of the grant of maternity bevels hi 
is dealt with by legislation in two Ne 
intervention of the public authorities in ie mora 
which are of such great importance for t 
material welfare both of children ER : F 
generally, is one of the most urgent net lover 
The supply of housing accommodation PY it 
or landlords is undesirable, as it is lia f slums. t$ 
servility, exploitation, and the growth $ anization® {0 
the duty of public and semi-public_ ors orkers , |" 
provide housing vo 
industrial centres, so that they can liv imum ren 
of eviction and on the payment of a pim 
Housing improvements must of ee ey 
panied by the provision of proper a systems: 
modern sewerage and water supply will do 
improvements in housing and hygiena fancy: 
for the protection of motherhood an de re 
theless, it is also important to PrOvIC’ nd for 2 
and cultural facilities both for children 
workers, and it is : only under such sa 
and salutary atmosphere that the 
community life can grow. . Pana i 
What is still more important 15, 
of a social policy ` with regard to © 


rea 


Y? (1) Working 4 


main problems Otty 
living conditions are those of housing and hygiena hiri 
to the welfare ha, 
activities of employers and private organizations; hich | 


i r 
accommodation for Wei ut feat fh 


Wyuntary 4 
1 object, 
ation gt 
“feedom 
garding ol 
fe reductic 
jhe prom 
lzy where 
‘silbirths, 
Laive die 
hea great 
I yomanho« 
w The ir 
hieady be 
ste Gover: 
jatention of 
wkedis t 
Kountry. 

ihe second 
psion of co 
Faiths of w 
esent, 

i's general 
Sonal trair 


pin particular. The various measures, 


bou 


id | d, for the improvement of condi- 

os Ge in India need to be integrated 
bea paite 3° olicy for promoting the well-being of 

fost India The underlying -principle of this 
yment Cane 2 to secure me fullest E AR 
rom f sho nt of childhood, upon which depends 
ine ie devel OP ares of society. The elements of 
eae oni should be: (1) the encouragement of 
= io ed responsible parenthood ; (2) the develop- 
UIs of A ompulsory primary education; and (3) the 


essive social legislation. d 
pros responsible parenthood has a three~ 
(1) the conscious control of 
the securing of sound birth, 
defects; and (8) the 


| fajon O 
h and fyntary and 


all the 4 p 
most oes 
ect is f 
1 they 5! ding 
ge up C eduction of the birth rate is therefore essential 
itions, i promotion of child welfare in India. In a 
by where there is a high rate of maternal mortality 
‘albirths, where about one-fifth of the children 
dive die before reaching one year of age, and 
lagrat number die before reaching manhood 
jyomanhood, birth-control becomes a national 
v The initiative in the birth-control movement 
yeady been taken by the Indian State of Mysore, 
ite Government of Madras has recently expressed 
jnention of iatroducing birth-control clinics. What 
mied is the introduction of such clinics all over 
tountry. 

ffe second main feature of this social policy is the 
r, still 2°" of compulsory education for children, about 
em, a its of whom are without educational facilities 
dinate ‘ent. 

iploy- S general education should be accompanied by 
n on omal training, especially in India, which has lost 
s and fof her 


system 


1 both 
idera- 
safety 
w and 
ym for 
ulated 
ations. 
ion in 


het Once famous arts and crafts; and has 
more ki Progress in the technique of modern 
rove- tlast and, from the point of view of this study, 


wst i J 
ting a a Important phase of social 


} iL policy is 
or the bat legislation. 


The object of this social policy 


progres- 


$e A = 
ng. of hy fate to all children the fullest possible oppor- 
giene, Mius evelopment of their intellectual, moral 


faculties, so that when grown up they may 


5 e effici 

ein le ae Workers, intelligent citizens, and res- 
ve Rll as ia: women, for their own greater good 
vi at of society. 

atters = 

al and 


Erene x 
| orientation of Soviet Foreign Policy 


a 

loyers KUn a k : - 
ad (0 Pa g Place of comparitive isolation, Soviet 
tot Parts 2 emerging to play one of the 
Ap y Dolitios the game of European and 


e eat tl Mr. Harry N. Howard gives a 
at p Ahal. oni: ary N. Howard giv 

y pecans of Soviet’s foreign policy from 

„Ot the revolution to the year 1933 


Chae Y Which is quoted below : 
a a steady evolution of Soviet foreign 


€ginning. When the Bolshevik 
hrew the Provisional 


he achomic and social system within 
a gospel Id tsarist empire and to carry the 
Vin 2 part to the far corners of the world. 
| Miey the the policy of revolutionary 

p: communism to a very hostile 


inter Swer of 
ening capitalist world, Only in a 


FORE Gr Nya RR FOvPIOnLpeanai and eGangotri ; 


‘wrote on November 23, 1932: > 
foment revolution, the U. S..S. R. today is ready and 
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Qe 


communist and Soviet world could a communist. and’ 


Soviet Russia live. ‘There must be permanent revolu- 
tion until a world-wide communistic new heaven and 
new earth had been made. Revolution did -break 
out in Hungary and in Germany and it did frighten 
the peace conference then sitting at Paris, but it did 
not succeed on the great scale which the Bolsheviks 
had hoped for. In 1920 peace had been established 
with Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia and Finland. By 
192i the period of war‘ communism, civil war and 
intervention had come to an end, the war with Poland 
was concluded and treaties were signed ‘with Poland, 
Austria, Turkey and Persia. Soviet Russia was enter- 
ing a new phase of her development both ‘in internal 
and foreign affairs. During this second period, which 
lasted roughly from 1921 to about 1928, the Moscow 
government looked toward recognition’ by the great 
powers, began the development of a system of 
security treaties, and cautiously sought ‘financial and 
economic collaboration with the rest of the world. 
Representatives of Soviet Russia sat in the conferences 
of Genoa and Lausanne in 1922 and 1923, and suggest- 
ed at Genoa that world disarmament was a pre- 
requisite to economic recovery. At Rapallo in 1922 
close relations were established with republican 
Germany. By 1924 the U.S. S. R. had secured the 
recognition of some twenty-one nations, including all 
the great powers except the United States. Thanks. 
to the stabilization of both the socialistic and the 
capitalistic worlds, the Soviet government announced 
in 1927 that the two could live peacefully side by 
side. By that year, too, the Moscow government had 
concluded non-aggression treaties with Turkey, 
Germany, Afghanistan, Lithuania and Persia. These 
were continued until by 1932 they included Finland, 
Latvia, Esthona, Poland and France, though the latter 
fwo were not ratified It will be noted that they 
included especially the countries on the borders of the 
lands of the Soviets. Though not invited to participate 
among the original signatories of the Paris Anti-War 
Pact of 1928, the Soviet government was the first to: 
put the pact into effect with her neighbours, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Poland and Roumania through the Litvinov 
ocol: of February 9, 1929. 
PrO Fih the Sorian of the Piatiletka, or Five Year 
Plan, in 1928, Russian internal policy was characterized 
by an attempt to industrialize the country, mechanize 
agriculture and socialize the entire Russian economy. 
The Piatiletka emphasized and deepened the ten- 
dencies of the policy of peaceful collaboration with 
the capitalistic world. Any disturbance in the outside 
world was bound to have its influence on the fulfillment 
of the great plan, and the Soviet government—whatever 
the aspirations of the Third International—did not 
appear to want any upheavals abroad. Walter Duranty, 
the Moscow correspondent of the Nem York Times, 
“Far from trying to 


eager to co-operate in any sincere attempt to combat 
the effects of the depression and to restore the 
economic order.” In foreign policy therefore the 
Russian government continued to negotiate political and: 
economic non-aggression pacts, urged disarmament and 
sought the stabilizatian of its relations with the capi- 
talistic world. Leon Trotzky, the apostle of permanent 
revolution was sent into exile. ‘ 


France and the War Debts 


Michael-F. Florinsky shows in Political 
Science Quaterly that the question of debt-repara- 
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tions is the most vexatious topic in the history 
of the world. since the Great War and 
suggests the all-round cancellation of war 


obligations. He writes : 

The Johnson Act and President Roosevelt’s war-debt 
message of June 1, 1934, were followed by the 
failure of all European debtors—with the sole ex- 
ception of Finland—to meet the instalment of June 15. 

These developments are another reminder of the 
fact that the most vexatious question which has 
poisoned the political atmosphere of the world for 
the last fifteen years and which has, no doubt, largely 
contributed to the depression, has not yet been solved. 

Although at the present time the whole war-debt 
question seems to have been relegated somewhat to 
the background both in the United States and in 
Europe, sooner or later it is bound to come up again 
N for public discussion and a new “final” settlement. 
pi In order to obtain a sober estimate of the chances of 

: such a settlement it- might be useful to recall the 
course of events which led to France’s default and the 
arguments advanced in that country against the 
payment of the instalment of December 15, 1932. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
validity of the French claims or the soundness of the 
French contentions. Many of the elaborate legal 
theories devised in Paris cannot but sirike one as 
preposterous. But that this frame of mind exists in 
France is a factor of far-reaching importance, which 
should not be overlooked, 

It has been said that a survey of the separations 
and war debts problem gives one the feeling of 
visiting a graveyard. It is with a sense of real and 
deep relief that one turns from this amazing and 
crumbling monument of human ingenuity to the simple 
and clear pronouncement issued by the British Govern- 
ment as far back as August 1, 1922. Great Britain 
whose loans to her Allies very nearly doubled what 
she herself had borrowed from the United States, has 

consistent and, unfortunately, lonely 
of the all-round cancellation of war 
lige The Balfour note, which laid down the 
principles of British policy on this question closed 

ith the following appeal, which still retains all its 
force: “A general settlement [of war debts and 
reparations] would,..be of more value to mankind 
ny gains that could accrue even from the most 
ful enforcement of legal obligations.” 


There are no Atheists 


fully reviewing the utterences of 
agnostics Lhe Catholic World 
ig, there are no atheists, At 
horis “Free thinkers” 
ely but it is equ 
not think freely. i T 
that of Darwin : 


vin, who though 
o 


e 
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of the evolutionistic process. “Th; 
events the mind refuses to ps zem Se 
blind chance. The understanding ma T the 
conclusion.” None the less atheistic. ts from 
accept blind chance. The only thinkabl evolutión must 
blind chance is a Superintending Intelli € substi ) 
an Intelligent Directing Power is Eee. 
God. For as St. Thomas Aquinas sayeth 
things which lack intelligence neverthe} We see 
end not fortuitously but designedly Nee act for 
lacks intelligence cannot move towards a OW whatever 
it be directed by some being endowed GREN unless 
and intelligence: A this Being we call knowledge 
is many a hard nut for the profi : er 
And there is the first one) on whieh aes egies 
his teeth—or more likely break them : “the uray Sharpen 
revolts from blind chance,” very 
STN te P am Pee will 
says “What we call God.” i in 

as enlightening to find Ghane ‘Daley S Val 
Aquinas expressing the same truth, one 


an 


negatively and 


by implication, the other positively and directly 
Darwin, as we have said and as all the world 

admits, was no philosopher. He was atl tans Md jan thus c 
logician, that is to say a close and relentless eee bse 
If he had been, he would have followed his own reat 000,000, 
“If not blind chance, what then 2” Pursuing one “And pom of | 
then 2” to another “And then 2” he would have © tuses 
come to “What we call God.” Darwin with what he Mi 


thought Intellectual humility, said “Into these questions 1 
we cannot enter.” But reasons like das ewige weibtich 
setht uns ĥinan, or like the gadfly it bids us, “nor sit 
nor stand but go.” When reason urges us on it is 
not humble to refuse to follow. And if we follow TI 
reason we end with God. We need no theologian 


from the Middle Ages to return and tell us that. | The foll 
Socrates was no Scholastic, nor Aristrotle, nor Seneca, file by th 
nor Marcus Aurelius. fatal law: 
aD The Chin 

i Asia, | 


‘Fiocratic 


Twenty years after 


Twenty years ago, the whole world witnessed 
the outbreak of a tragic catastrophe, the wounds pal 
of which we have hardly been able to heal yet, 
when another world war threatens us, in the nea i 
future. We all know to what extent civilization ks 
lost by that portentous lapse into.barharism, WHO" hing 
proved the inherent rottenness of European politi rN K 
Mr. Joseph Keating in The Month sounds ® Tast 
of warning and describes the horrors of the <A 
war, so that a further outbreak may te ENE? 
once again : : 


The world drifted from crisis to crisis, aia) i 
for an increase of armaments, and set its seam 
the “precarious equipoise” of rival alliances, t 
1914, the political murder of an Austrian se 
in Serbia caused the mobilization of Russia, Of 
violation of Belgan neutrality to attack 
Great Britain’s declaration of war on be 
That so relatively slight a cause shoul 
such a cataclysm proves the inhere 
the European political’ em whit 
On individual strength an a 


OREN BERTEBIETEE 0 


presents in singular combination 


4 aman who P s S i; n 

: aill, Y for diagnosing international disease 
eot ia em bility to perceive the remedy. He Writes: 
It of 4 tote he horrors of all the ages were brought 
cha Had not only armies, but whole populations 
nast ghet Se into the midst of them....Every outrage 
for č trimanity or international law was repaid by 
Once fast een ona greater scale and of longer 
have — sal No truce or parley mitigated the strife of 
that ‘es, The wounded died between the lines : 
ei ead mouldered into the soil, Merchant ships 
ise tral ships and hospital ships were sunk on 
dge i a, and all on board left to their fate or killed 
here y swam. Every effort was made to starve 
ack, “ye populations into submission without regard to 
rpen ee sex. Cities and monuments were smashed by 
ding Mery ; bombs | from the air were cast down indis- 
find Uinately ; poison gas „in many forms stifled or 
inas ‘red the soldiers ; liquid fire was projected into 
Well fr bodies ; men fell from the air in flames or were 
me whered, often slowly, in the dark recesses of the 
anc n 

The folly and unreliability of the old system having 

orld dathus dramatically exposed, and peace of a sort 
1 a batablished at the cost of 10,009,003 lives and 
ner. (900,000,003, it might be thought that the united 
a stom of mankind would now determine to abolish 
i Pauses which lead to war, and to establish as 
the as possible the foundations of international 
ons e 
tich ee 
"sit 
t is 
low The Chinese Soviet Republic 
sian 


hat. Ae following review-obseryations have been 
“ae the Young Ceylon regarding the funda- 
fatal laws of the Chinese Soviet Republic : 


fe Chinese Soviet Republics constitute a new force 
i paces ai is a great attempt to guarantee the 
Tesi rn \ctatorship of the proletariat and the 
Beiment fo an Asiatic country. It is a daring 
Beisea of a Soviet China which is one sixth of China. 
[territor pie „is equal to only 88.6 per cent of 
Ral to He Soviet China. The area of Germany is 
ler cent Per cent, of Japan (without colonies), 
Rit of x. Ot great Britain (without colonies), 23 per 
Ptit of ae extensive Soviet-territory, The Central 
Resize of Horg inese Soviet Republic alone is twice 
King Gins and and Belgium taken together. The 
Fuiea ibs Republic of Soviets must be regarded 
*Patisons eae e, state not only in the light of these 
eee European countries, but also when 
te consti¢ whole continents. 
alent, ane of the Chinese Soviet is a bold 
fered to ony. democratic, radically socialistic and 
be aminate exploiting elements in the State. 
Mancipation of women and freedom of 
an, O ee OS, tight to education and religious 
ties ang o oSYlum to Chinese and foreign revolu- 
to all pevatantees equal enjoyment of political 
reign toilers. 
Or agrarian Legislation, its Red Army 
e code are all adapted to serve the 
nomic es and to prevent his exploitation. 
an anto) SY Of the government is so based to 
ns ~'Mperialism, It nationalizes all the key 


i 


h 


"ecg 
5D 


Sions, signe f the Imperialists 
à and Ww k z ing, mines, 
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and 


and mirable dictu everything—economic labour 
social policy —is set out in the minutest detail. 


The Saar Plebiscite 


The Saar Basin had been the cause of many 
controversies and is still considered to be a 
storm centre by no less a man than Mussolini. 
Whether her reunion with Germany be a success 
or not, Hitler has opened his final campaign, on 
which The Commonweal observes : 


On August 26, Chancellor Hitler formally 
opened the final campaign to induce residents 
of the Saar Basin to vote for return to 
Germany when the plebiscite is conducted on 


January 13, 1935. A gigantic assembly welcomed to 
Ehrenbreitenstein, across the Rhine from Coblenz, 
150,000 members of the ‘Deutsche Front” imported 
from Saarbruecken and,its environs for the occasion. 
This organization is that into which previously existing 
bourgeois parties in the Basin were merged during 
1933. During all the years since 1919, when the 
Versailles Treaty “loaned” the region to France by 
way of compensation for the damage done to coal 
fields in Flanders, there was never any doubt that 
99 per cent of . the 800,000 inhabitants wished to live 
under German rule. Virtually every German govern- 
ment sought to induce the French to make an earlier 
settlement of the controversy than the one (a plebiscite 
in 1935) specified by the Treaty; and it is doubtless 
regrettable that this arrangement was not made. But 
now powerful opposition to reunion has manifested 
itself. A Left-wing alignment was able to secure fron 
the League of Nations’: promises that a vote fo 
autonomy, subject later to revision in favour of 
Germany, would be possible, and that special polic 
forces would be recruited to supervise the region 
during coming months. Catholic autonomists have 
also been very active ; and in view of the circumstance — 
that the bulk of the population is loyal to the Chur 
the Holy See has appointed a special envoy ti 
Saar Basin. No doubt economic considerations w 
play their part in determining the outcome, since a 
drastic move toward autarkie in the Reich wi 
emperil the market for coal. It is predicted th 
vote will be very close, and considerable tho 
being given by agencies close to the Lez 
possible safeguards for 


minorities in case Hitle 
win out. One protective measure is, of cour: > 
matically operative—no German troops are permitted 
west of the Rhine. Defeat would -seriously impair the 
prestige of the Hitler government. i 


Battle Grounds of Freedom 


What Mr. William F. Anderson _ 
American universities can be equally a 
ours. It is regarding the — pernicio 
control of educational institutions (w 
the “battle grounds of freedom”) b 
says in The Christian Century : 

The chief peril to freedom in ed 
country today lies in the relation 
to state universities. 1 
tions, in case leg 
in disagreem 
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And the cringing 
often seem to 
with political 


these. 
authorities 
favour 


i ominous club in times like 
manner in which university 
feel it necessary to curry t 
authorities pollutes the very sources of education. 
Sinister political ambitions and influences are 
frequently to be seen behind the personnel of boards 

i of regents and trustees. At its best, education under 

: such auspices becomes hackneyed, impersonal and 
morally neutral. At its worst it becomes a positive 
debaucher of the stamina of the future citizens who 
come under its influence. 

Two results of this involvement 
the political machine are to be 
institutions. First, there is a lamentable failure to 
preserve academic freedom and tenure. Professors 
become hopelessly timid ; consciously or unconsciously 
the education which they give to the watchful young- 
sters in their classrooms teaches that success depends 
on pussyfooting. And in the second place, this 
political phase of state university administration opens 
the doors wide to militaristic propaganda. The 
college becomes an adjunct of the war department, 
and its faculty and regents dare not so much as seek 
freedom from military dictation lest they rouse the 
wrath of the American Legion and kindred bodies. 


of education with 
seen in many state 


The Indian Press 


Sir James Crerar in a crowded meeting of the 
East India Association shows “The Logic of the 
Reform Proposals” in their different branches. of 
which we take only one from The Asiatic Revier 
and present it before our readers: 

lt was obvious from the first that the Press 


be at once the most capacious and the 
able channel through 


would 
o most formid- 
which the heady new wine 


would flow. 
Metcalfe abolished all Press restrict 
ground that whatever strictions on the 


the consequences might be, 
spread in India of Western 
ate dilemma was and 

e culty. gravity, but the 
f our Indian Press legislation, with all its E 
is not one which we can recall with 
e. My own view has always been 
peeve, mu: tolerate for greater ends a great 
at is mischievous, there are definite and measur- 
mits to such toleration, and that a degree of 
aor Jone pace to be necessary in India 

unde i iti 
ge un r different conditions, can 
a political organ, if we 

; z cannot asse 
sive a paternity as for other indubitably 
f our soil, is an integral and 


C part o t system. It is the F 

$ ourth 
k ‘an oe ealm the Freedom of the Press 
ogative since the days of sausY guarded public pre- 


=O 


‘Ateopagitica.” We planted 
_ largely responsible for 
that exotic soil, 


India and are o 
fruits which it 
be a profound 
abundant yield < 
y deplore that it h 
S and our i 


‘Prentations of 
Incitements to 
ain t it has 


calmer and wiser moods both we an 


to it. If we can by wise handling ona owe much i 
now before us remove or mitigate some My Problems h 
causes of distrust and hostility, I see OF the Present 

doubt that it will be capable of playin no reason for 
beneficent part under happier A ga salutary and 
conditions. more ‘natural 


Mongol! Destiny of Manchoukuo 


Mr. Owen Lattimore, editor of Pacific tf i making 
rehe Mffivirg 


Prec om sa aaa Be canines Pit | 
has anon us a bits t Hand) report of the situations js is le 
in the Far East, extracts of which we sg power 
below from Asia: are quoted Here the 
f A alization 
Japan, in creating Manchoukuo, has founded a ton their 
continental empire in Asia which is none the | chic whe 
empire for being free of the title of Japanese seek raime i 
eignty. The symbol of this empire is the Great Wal blic is ne 
of China; for it is along the Great Wall thai ihe rate 
destiny must be worked out. China and Russia hs e econom 
the natural empires of Asia; a mainland empire ai she waki 
on the islands of Japan can only be artificial. When | Still the 
the powers of the Western World succeeded at the tng for th 
Washington Conference of 1921 in making Japan |!» promote 
consent to a radical cutting down of Japanese expan- 
sion in China and Manchuria, it seemed as if the future 
lay between China and Russia, It seemed as if these 
two nations must approach each other, absorbing or | 
dividing between them the great domains of Manchuria, Raion 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkistan until, along a fi ETEW 
continuous land frontier of more than three thousand Mad a 
miles, the greatest Asiatic nation and the greatest [ies in 
western nation would stand face to face and a f for me 


momentous: new chapter of history would be opened. fire year. 
The action of Japan in 1931 shattered this mirror {eign rule 
of history, and we donot know, when the fragments pohing Jes: 
are pieced together again, what images will be reflected fiery) een 
in them. From 1895, after defeating China, Japan had The aut} 
been working for a place on the mainland of Asia, but Mie arrive 
had been kept in check by the other nations of the [idian Pat 
world, which leagued together in various combina ten f impress 
to prevent final success. In 1931 Japan at last tee au 
through the half-concealed, half-acknowledged corey 
of restraint and made good the ambition of neatly 
forty years. zA f Jap | 
Since, however, the “man-made” position o 
in Manchoukuo inevitably conflicts with the hee the Ao 
positions of China and Russia, Japan cannot ha it to the Kor In ia, 
present frontiers of Manchuria and declare a lio ith 
historical changes implicit in the creation of Mane frontier 
It is impossible to make the Great Wall the Wee real 
between China and Manchoukuo only: "fi tier, the 
Wall is to become once more a significant ieee frontier 
change must apply to the whole length of D 
lt cannot be limited simply to the eastern ena. 


Uubjec 
aistrai 


The Business of Crime ; 


forr! 

Mr. Lyman V. Rutledge, after X° 
the trials, recently held “in Deane co 
Murton and Millen and Faber, who wer” 
of murder and given death penalty, 


months, and crime is on 
at the cost of it 


and will never gain economic freedom 
dictatorship of the underworld has 


Been said about the motion picture and 
influences for good or evil. We 
interviewing a noted criminal 
He had stolen more than a 
amazing career. His brief 
: “The movies are our most prolific 
sam reeders. The silver screen not only glorifies 
ga ut teaches crime, showing how it is done, 
td making escape seem easy. As for yellow journal - 
fairs JO". less guilty only because the printed page is 
tions : werful than the motion picture.” , 
ipo e two of the most powerful factors in 


point. — 
during his 


tural 


loted =” ar 

E engaged in the business of promoting crime ! 
al 6 ta ther point of view they are merely giving the 
an ie what it wants. The public is willing to pay 
over- gaime news. The public, too, is guilty, and the 
Wall tlic is now paying the cost of its moral imbecility 
at its sihe rate of fifteen billions a year, not to mention 
aar jeeconomic chaos which rises like a cloud of dust 
zased athe wake of this wild stampede. 
When | Still there are those who wonder if there is any- 
tthe [ng forthe churches to do, or if there is any reason 
lapan Dpomote religious education ! 
pan- & 
future 
these “Sad Eneli in India? 
ig Or ad Englishmen in India 
wa Reviewing the book “Indian Patchwork? by 
isand Uvard and Mary Charles, Mr. Frank C. Bancroft 
atest [es in The Christian Century : 
y a į for me the book solidified an impression which 
O 4 years in India had only adumbrated : that the 
nents ay pers in that land are pretty miserable. It is 
ected ee ess than lyrical in its singing of this 
) had Song. 


ibe authors, a young English academician and his 
f the ove in Central India to take charge of a college. 
Po Patchwork” is a double diary of the events 
| m aessions which ensued. And the first recorded 
fg” ends thus : “We've been here a hundred and 
ee sand what has it all been worth ? Weve 
dindu ven established the legality of our tenure to the 
Thea as: Kindness has bred lies, and cruelty has 
aiy nce: hy cant we get out? Is, there no 
[korin preo than expediency ? Poor India ., Poor, 
|, The a And we ? We have meant so well.” 
kin er should remember that an educator 1s 
al ree educator who presumbly comes closer to 
Shinistrat People than an army officer or a civil 
[Sages it Hence the amazing quality of repeated 
lege, Xe? “It is dirty work touching an Indian 
wog’ with a university degree is necessarily 
(ils a perverted. To a ‘wog, a knowledge of 
hs abstract; nowlədge of the drama, a familiarity with 
WV Whic rons of Mathematics, are all means to the 

Orey IS deception.” 
h one, frantically, Mrs. Charles tries to 
to offset the terrific original liability 
it ndia ; and one by one these assets 
compante wearisome liabilities. “But where 
ced p sations ?” she wails. “Finding none, 
Orteg 7 the conclusion : “Almost everything we 
4 into this country is makeshift, because 


| 


Pity 
‘ bulge 


inna set 
Selves T 
„the 

1s for 
| ~ "mp 
| 
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we feel that it will be good enough for today, for 
tomorrow we shall retire.” 

Perhaps this is the first work by an Anglo-Indian 
frankly to admit, again and again, that the British 
tenure of India is approaching sunset. “India is 
heading—or ought | say drifting ?—toward self-govern- 
ment. God knows what chaos and bloodshed will 
precede and follow the day when we shall drop the reins 
of government, but that day will come and fairly soon, 
I am convinced.” 

And the last lines are : “Meanwhiie our little ship 
pushes on, bearing us away further and further from 
that grim tragic, tawdry and pathetic country, India.” 


Russia Enters the League 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s concluding remarks 
regarding Soviets Entry into the League are 
quoted below from The New Republic : 


The issue that turns on .Russia’s entry into the 
League is then, one of “teal politics” in the strict 
Bismarckian sense of that term. Russia enters in 
the hope that the League, which means for practical 
purposes the French group, will localize in the 
Far East the war that she expects Japan to levy 
against her. That limited reckoning, and not any 
conversion to Wilsonian liberalism, draws her to 
Geneva. Her calculation is probably sound, but 
only if the French are’ prepared to sink more capital 
in doubtfully remunerative Polish enterprises. The 
roots ‘of war, as Lenin told Mr. Wilson, are 
economic. 


Negroes in the South 


The same paper remarks on the treatment 
which the Negroes in the South receive from 
their white neighbours : aS 


In the Deep South, as everyone knows, 
are rarely allowed to vote, and certainly no 
Democratic primaries, which are usually the 
elections. Plain extra-legal coercion 1 
used: any Negro rash enough to consider a 
at a polling place knows he would bes 
into serious trouble, and almost always h 
In the border states, however, the solution is 
quite so simple. When the Texas state legislature 
passed a law whose effect was to bar Negroes from 
party primaries, the United States Supreme t 
rebuked the legislators. The Democratic Par 
Texas has now declared that itis a private c { 
which Negroes are ineligible for membership. T 
view has been sustained in the local courts, althou 
attorneys argued that the Democratic primary 
fact the election, and that the action of the 
constituted disfranchisement. Now the 
again have to go to the United State 
Court. In view of past precedents, it 
to hope fora decision favourable t 
but in view of past history, it still 
very few, if any, members of th 
permitted in the visible future o \ 
matter what the Court says. tira 


The Correggio Centenary-and the Exhibition 
of his works at Parma 

of Correggio’s ‘death—his name 

Correggio was his native 

the fine town in 

ost of his short 


The fourth centenary 
was Antonio Allegri and 
town—will be celebrated at Parma, 


Emilia where the gieat painter spent m 
life and left his best masterpieces. An exhibition of 


his works is being organized for next November which 
will undoubtedly be appreciated by all lovers of art in 


Parma—Th 
e so-called Madon 

S i na of St. Jerom i 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri A e ce ances 


since it will 


abroad 

opportunity of admiring practically all his 
Correggio is closely associated with ok 
Parma, the scene of his labours, which ee . 
S deen 


Italy and 
afford them the 


town of 


visited by artists from all over the 
in the work of this 


the gifts of realization to such an extent that h 
; at he is 


world 


considered an originator and an innovator even wh 7 
when 


con i rd ati 
npared with Leonardo and Titian, It was, therefore 
1 


¢ intere í 
master painter who posset A 


an interes 
Í style ar 
| The mon 
dude som 
fs great pe 
n the 

linirably 

xristy doc 


150 and 15 
è seen ti 


pore i 
} Correggi 
lad admir 


‘iate that this town should be chosen for 
aP ion of his fourth) centenawy 
Feo ` paintings scattered in various Italian and 


sufficiently attest his celebrity, which, 
eved during his brief lifetime, is now 
ot "Non of his paintings are equal in magni- 
asal beauty to the famous frescoes covering the 

’ “San Giovanni Evangelista” 
6 a di San Paolo” at Parma. These 
t ae remarkable for the overpowering impression 
arent given to figures, - the variety of their 
and their bold foreshortening, while Correg- 
que reaches in them the highest and most 
lopment that characterizes Italian Painting 


- been ae o which is proverbially famous, his 
tested drys of light and reflections and his perfect colouring 
sessed | inate the beholder. Correggio's influence is still 
he is eday and evidence of this fact is afforded by the 
When |, interest and appreciation with which his works 
efore, [ygyle are still studied at present, 


Í the monumental paintings of Correggio at _Parma 


fide some of 
[sgreat powers. 
h the “Basilica of San Giovanni,” besides the 
Icirably inspired Evangelist in a lunette over the 
isty door, he frescoed the dome between the years 
Is and 1524 and his wonderful composition can now 
b seen to the best possible advantage thanks to a 
fxial installation of light recently set up by the 
nicipality of Parma, which reveals all its beauties 
xetofore in part hidden. 
| Correggio was the first painter who introduced bold 
al admirably foreshortened figures in his imaginary 
pematural compositions which have a most convincing 
istic character. Near the Basilica there is the 
mirable and not less famous dome of the Cathedral 
Bar acimecterized by foreshortened figures and 
bth An Aenaroscurog as well as by an abundant 
(aa meding and charming gracefulness. Correggio, 
lny a ai earlier works had portrayed the charm of 
led in T later that of childhood which he immortal- 
čells in in famous representations of “putti,” here 
Holescenc the painting of gay youth in the period of 
Raosphere’ and his figures float in a transparent 
[eate S gold seen at dawn, a short of golden- 
tochrome decidedly more superior in effect than the 
Psione x ae of Leonardo, the purple dusks of 
ne ig nd the flaming reds of Titian. 
Biliest f Overpowered with the vision of Correggio’s 
holo ces in the room of the Nunnery of San 
T oe of extreme beauty. vy 
tpieces Pictures complete the list of Correggios 
at Parma, namely, the “Madonna della 
Owl), a divine painting with marvellous 
„the words of Vasari, the “Madonna di 
, perhaps the finest of his works, 
execution and colouring, the “Descent 


i Be 
ine Ola 
Maculous mo 
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from. the Cross” an indescribable expression of grief and 
the “Martyrdom of St. Placidus.” in which tonalities 
are’ charmingly blended. 

These [his masterpieces] will surely include the “Decent 
(from the Cross” and the “Madonna and Child with Sts. 


Francis and Quirinus” two of his early works with traces 
influence, from Mantua and 


of Mantegna’s Modena 


Parma—Particulars of a fresco by 
Correggio (Convent of San Paolo) 


“Madonna” from the Uffizi 
recall those of Leonardo ; the 
“Marriage of St. Catherine” 
and the 
from 


respectively the famous 
Gallery whose figures 
“Holy Family” and the 
from Naples ; the “Adoration of the Magi” 
“Nativity” from the Brera Gallery ; the “Danae” 
the Borghese Gallery and many others, 

Travel in Italy 


ZZ 


AA Nn 


+ CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Miss Jemm Krrpanant, was the first lady to be 
elected to the Karachi Corporation at the recent 
elections. She topped the polls in her ward. She 
is an active Congress worker and was jailed during 
the last Civil Disobedience movement. 


Srimati Sarala Devi Beavay 

A, B. lin 

Mrs. Kapma Buacusar Desar has been f Cham 
nominated member of the Broach District {ates of 
Board. She is the first woman member ofa lady i 


district Local Board in the Northern Division ae : 
{n fam 


Devi of Utkal is the first i 
director of the Cuttack l 
Orissa owes much to 


itical sphere and socjal 


Presidency. She is the Vice-Chairman 
District | School Board, Broach. 
15: 


y GuBHADRABAI GOSALIA, youngest daughter 
Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, Dewan and 
of the State Council, Barwani, is the 

ar lady to graduate in medicine and 


ua i 

T fy 

N] 

) is P 

or 
bein M. B. B. S., examination of the 
me 


“the I 
M niversity held recently. 


Miss Subhadrabai Gosalia 


sea Purrukn Surran Muayyrpzapa, 
jeen tkani nar been declared successful at the 
trict pe mber Examination for the admission of 
of A lade © of the Caleutta High Court. She is the 
; (Y in Bengal to have qualified as an 
100, Piste 


Ran Begum Muayyidzada comes of a gifted 
| amily, being the daughter of the late 


THE THIEF 
By ELIZABETH ROGERS 


ANPAT stood atthe door of his hut, 
pie contentedly at his little field 
tipe wheat and further off his 

i ieee field of channa, a pulse from 
rest tribes of Central India make 
Ty rte “kes to vary their ceasless diet of 
ae wheat ae was contented, because that 
on ay had borne so well this year that, 
| Ost he Ud it pay his land and cattle tax, 
Es fo ut might even give him a few 
anket to wrap himself in when 

night fell. 

J Streaked with white bars of cloud, 
ae Of pale weather, but Ganpat 


sky 
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Aga Muayyidul Islam, “the father of Persian 
nationalism” and the editor of the Hablul Matin. 
Begum Muayyidzada has had a brilliant academic 
career and takes a keen and active interest in all 


movements for the social and educational uplift 
of women. 
Miss Suusn Vari SHARMA, B.A, daughter 


of Doctor Asa Ram Sharma, Late P, M. S. of 


iss Shubh Vati Sharma 


Pattoki (Lahore), is the first lady to pass fhe 
B. T. examination of the Punjab University ihis 
year from the Sarswat Brahmin community. She 
has been appointed Head Mistress of the Ary 
Girl’s School, Simla. 


knew that tomorrow’s sun-shine would soon dry 
the crops even if a heavy shower should fall. 

But as he watched his face grew trouble 
Far off, spanning the valley from on 
of hills to the other, he saw a barrier 
a dark wall advancing towards him 
army on swift horses. 

A minute later and the air shiy 
grew chill,and with a mighty roar 
past. On came the monster; 
groaning, hurling all before 

Ganpat, from -insid 
groaned with the wi 
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themselves looking upward at the angry 
heavens where his poor roof now sailed ina 
million straws. Against their mud wall in the 
lee of the wind cowered Ganpat, his wife and 
her old mother, bent and knotted: with poverty 
and premature old age. ; 

Worse followed. A crackling notse, as of 
a firing squad practising at the butts, came on 
the heels of the wind. Great hailstones, large 
as peanuts, struck their shelter and brought 
the temperature down another twenty degrees. 
The wretched trio huddled together for 
warmth and support, each with the same 
picture which filled the cup of their desolution. 

Ten minutes, and the hurricane had passed 
leaving a smiling blue sky in which innocent 
filmy clouds floated, and the benevolent sun 
smiled gently as a father at the impotent 
raging of his infant son. 

But Ganpat did not smile. Once more he 
stood at the door of his hut, now a wreck, 
and gazed at his fields. There lay the yellow 
wheat, a tumbled mass of straw. There stood 
the channa field, but the gathered heaps of 
cut channa were scattered to the four winds. 
Home wrecked, food destroyed, no means of 
paying his taxes! No wonder if Ganpat and 
his women-folk sat that night rocking dumbly 
over the fire of dung-cake that did its best to 

cheer the desolate home... . 


The spirits of the jungle crept softy from 
their hiding places in the black shadowy forest. 
_ Through the valley trailed the last of the 
illage herd, the sweet jangling of cattle bells 
lying away with the last rays of light as the 
mals reached their byres and were safely 
icaded against the attack of leopard or 
The air held all the incense of 
trom starry jasmine that made a 
¢ empty water-course ; from 
_ fires fresh kindled with 
the dust kicked up by 
the golden air grew thick 


otri , 
BER, 1934 


the jungle, two mis-shapen figures a 
hurrying towards the village. As they Ereaga 
from the darkness of the trees, the Merged 
be recognized as human, yet with a i ll 
more than human size balanced prenia of 
on their heads. It was Ganpat and his ey 
making their way with all possible stealth wife, 
haste after a day’s poaching in the oN 
Time was when their old folk could go ieee 

fear into the jungle their bountiful Deity E 

provided for them, when they had need of HE 


wood for building or fuel. That wasa golden I| ™ 

age far away. Now other gods reine $ © 
à ae Sued. | 

Ganpat made no pretence of ignorance of the | fol 


forest laws. He knew that the trees and hyve ditfic 
supple bamboo of the jungle were no longer Mo, that « 
his for the cutting. But what could a anam db saplode 
when his house so urgently needed repair: qüd y 
posts to strengthen the walls, bamboo and atleen=V¢ 
grass for thatching, and he without wheat istrian hi 
enough to sell for the payment of his taxes? prope wa 
With luck they would get home and no one be fith has 
the wiser or the poorer. 3 been 
But as the sparks fly upward, so were | the en 
Ganpat’s troubles. At the entrance to the l out. 
village they met the one man most feared by bs war-di 
all Gond villagers—the forest guard, resplend- Hall 
ent in his scarlet-bound turban. In all that wild m was 
country it was not easy to catch a thief red-handed 4 z ove 
and the guards must give an account of theit ag ( 
stewardship as protectors of the Empires timber: "of ( 


p An? aj 
Ganpat and the woman stood with the ena 
silence of those who have no heart to res ne 
longer, while the guard, finding no permit E IS not 
receipt for their burden, counted the bamali 
poles and assessed the value of the woo 


d they AL thi 
ay RG is 


k vitn i 
had spent all day cutting. At the on Rt th, 
their aching shoulders drooping, they or huts Ping A 
their way between the uneven street 0 [Mother 


to 
crept into their roofless shelter and He 
prepare their dish of rice over 2 m 
smouldered cheerlessly. 
Ganpat languishes in n0, 
His bullock went for rent; 
tax on her own well-worn hide. 
hired hand working on another mal 
earn the daily dish of rice for j 
household. Having nothing left bu 
less body—of which there 1S alwa 
in time of peace—he has esc 
justice shoul od 


red, 
‘ged 
mld 
of 
usly 
vife, 
and 


and 
nger 
n do 
jair; 

and 
rheat 
xes ? 


e be 


were 

the 
| by 
lend- 
wild 
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theit 
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DEMOCRACY, FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 
—A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


By Tuakur HAR NARAYAN SINHA, M.A., 
Professor, Morris College, Nagpur 


an age of feverish unrest. Life seems 
to have been flung into a vortex of 
| forces, which, let loose long before, 
(we dificult of control. There is a want of 
Yo, that engenders a vitriolic temper ready 
ysplode at the slightest provocation. Once 
i did, when, on the 28th June, 1914 a 
atteen-year-old student in Serajevo shot the 
iwrian heir-apparent, and the next moment 
a was ablaze. Thus began an episode 
i has not yet closed. For-years “Europe 
Sheen trying to prevent future war and 
itheembers of the last war have hardly 
al out. Even now Germany cherishes 
twar-dream in which “under the flags in 
i Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, Bismarck’s 
h was bora.”* Her memory still fondly 
those battle-tields of Leipzig and 
“a a a Königgrätz and Sedan, in which 
sin? ene blood, found each jj other 
thes a before the guns of Paris and 
bn i ‘ace of Louis XIV, ‘the age-old 
iat a peman empire was fwflled.”p 
kid thi ificult to note the: temper 
i «US talk of General’ Goering; but 
mare a note in that. dreadful 
‘ling fe volume of which has: been 
other ery moment. Other notes arise 

, Quarters, and all of them breathe 
Unrest, defiance or protest against. 
order of things.. That is reflected 
phy ay in the: poetry, fiction- and 
nq > of the age. err ee 

Yet the forces that have created this 


f 
i 
i 
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f: twentieth century, so far, has been 


Mng 
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century. What religion, for example, 
could offer a century ago isa mockery today.. 
And Science has not been able to unmask 
the lights of heaven, by which religion 
afforded comfort to the multitude. Industrial 
power, either, has not brought relief; for, 
“despite its enormous profits it is clear that 
divorced: from principle, the merely. pbysieal 
power to shape nature to our purposes is 
meaningless, unless power is informed by a. 
consciousness of ends.”* Science and indus- 
trial power, thus bankrupt, have joined. hands. 
with the State, of which the ideal form was 
democracy. Parliamentary democracy, from 
its nursery of England, once appeared to the 
world as the “way of life in which national 

salvation could be discovered.” It “contained. 
the secret of combining liberty with order.” 

Tt. became associated in men’s minds wit 
outstanding material progress, because 
period of consolidation was one of co 
and remarkable economic expansion.” $ 
with. the dawn of this century that optim 
disappeared, and the world received its ru: 
shock, when the democracies of 
drifted into the most terrible wai 

in history. In a way that was ineviti 
for, people still remained bewitched by 
prospects of nationalism and d 


nnd . demo 
failed to take note of the new eh 


been glimmering on, the : horizon. i 
but nevertheless sure, outlines: 
of things. The international 
economic functions —currency 


tion, foreign investment, _ 
labour, had. F postulated, 


siio 
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consciousness, Which was driving men to think 
in terms of international well-being. But 
petty men, the autocrats and diplomats all 
over Europe, refused to look beyond thei 
national frontiers. And the result was a war—a 
war of disillusionment. It was not merely a 
conflict between nations, but between ideas, 
the repurcussions of which have been still 
reverberating in all the corners of the globe. 
Read in this light, the perspective of events 
changes, and Fascism and Communism acquire 
a new significance in relevance to the needs 
of this age. 

Now whatever be the rationale of Fascism 
and Communism, in their institutional form 
they are, Jike Democracy, a political hinterland 
won for science and industrial power. Their 
validity depends upon the degree of success 
that they can attain in synthesizing the forces 
of the age. Industrial power, nationalism and 
internationalism, these are the forces of the 
age, which by their dynamic energy are trans- 
forming the outlook wf the world. It is, 
indeed, their interaction, which has created 
currents and cross-currents of thought, fear, 
strife, and doubt which explain the peculiar 
temper of the age. It may be, therefore, 
worth our while to examine ‘the competence 
of Democracy, Fascism and Communism to 
promise a release from ‘this uncomfortable 
frame of mind. ga 

But the competence of Democracy, Fascism 
and Communism is severely conditioned ‘by 
their heritage. Tt is the legacy of the past 
century ; and its foundations lie as far back 
as the French Revolution 
Revolution. 


transformed the character’ of “mere numbers” ’ 
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usitialism and capitalism. The combined 
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suit and there arose the need for n 
for their expanding industries, 
the way for. the land-grabbing 
European nations. 
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“Between 1870 and 1900 Great, 
1,754,000 square miles of territory 
- population 88,000,000 people ; i 
900 France acquired 3,483,583 
36,553,000 people; and in these SATA 
Germany, a bad last, gained 1,026,290 gee 
miles and 16,687,100 people... Belgium aoa 
vast Congo territory seventy-seven. times her si the 
Small wars abounded, wars of aggression ane 
most violent form, because the object of cach Ee 
was conquest and, generally speaking, the total 
suppression of any form. of national or local 
government. in these areas absorbed”’.* X 


Britain i 

an xegquiy 
adding to te 
between 1884 ( 
Square miles and 


It was in this wise that democracy, and 
industrial power born of science, fell into the 
temptation of world-domination, and degene- 
rated in their moral. and spiritual content. 

How far with this heritage can Democracy 
hold out promises of peace and good-will to 
the mankind ?—that is the question. Tt is not 
enough. to say that Democracy, which has atupon 
certainly a pedigree at once honourable and ‘oluctio 
great, has been discredited, and that Fascism, fi such 
whether it be of Mussolini or of Hitler, with | 
its. technique of a corporative state, Oo! |, 
Communism, with its “proletarian slogan a ati 
“turning the present imperialist war mto civil | 
war”? and “to unite the workers..--- onii lye 
respective :countries . - . with the worka i i 
all countries”> is the only way out of it. a “erat, 
is indicting democracy and exalting Mosa al 
and Communism without a comparison 
their values. ea inh 

It is true that Jeffersonian demooraey i 
America has reached a point of core l 
that shames the very name of democrat’ pid, 
In England the. collapse 
system and the emergence of 5 
vix., the Labour, the complexities © 
polities that “make. the electora 
harder than at any previous time; 
the discovery of truth is so ate dispar” 


the rise of a “new despotism”,” — 
py M” 


= ey) 
* “War and Western Civilization 
General J. F. C. Fuller. (Pub. 1932). 
“| War and Social Democriry, 
$ “The: Roosevelt Hap*riment. 
the Contemparaoy.. Review of Februa 
$ “Democracy in Crisis” | 3 t 
© “The New Despotism” bY chment® ol 
illuminating survey of the enero? 
Executive on Parliaments’ rights. 
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universal suffrage and economic 
yar on electorate with a type of mind, 
ee ald be taken in by the Zinoviev 
gih of 1924 —all these are clear signs of a 
ae ating democracy. Indeed, a parliamen- 
sn mocracy with its paraphernalia of 
A ies and dependencies often falls short of its 
| and resigns itself into the hands of an 
ative executive. It is this inadequacy that 
P lies the rationale to Sir Oswald Mosely 
“dhis followers. To Prof. Laski “crisis of 
jitalistic democracy is essentially a crisis 
authority „and discipline. The power to 


l ja 


l lwe obedience to its principles has 


‘greased because men increasingly refuse to 


rene- 


racy 
ill to 


f f ESSES 


A "hl 


sept its ends as obviously just. . . .Disrespect 
‘rauthority is not due to some sudden burst 
{enthusiasm for anarchy, it is rooted ina 
belief in the principles for which authority 
js been organized in a capitalistic society.” * 
4 other words, so long as we have a 


kmocracy based upon universal suffrage but 


tupon universal ownership of the means of 


d oduct E eR 
‘wluction, there would be injustice inherent 


Puh a system. This goes to liquidate its 
wal worth inasmuch as it foments class- 


. {illic at home and militates against, inter- 


tonal well-being abroad:+ 

low t Hen 
a o meet the inadequacy of Democracy, 
8 said, comes forward Fascism with its 


ley . 
| Tof the corporative state to secure -class 
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Operation and national solidarity. Tt 
Tonos to quash class-conflict by super- 
tg B a System of state discipline and by 


Sion S ees 
rin ji, ene8 to each class and group its. signi- 
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ite material greatness by a “synthesis of. all 


4) Stroy, 


ee eae mal and non-material values of ‘the 
Hits digg ence iticlaims: to. cure democracy 
a A 


eS But whil ting democrac; 
Mactan n Dut while curing y. 
e ally kills it ; the remedy proves more 
tions ha en the disease. The Italian 
mpe d on the 25th March; 1924; Jike 


EN er point to the same direction. For, 


doctrine that society does not 
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exist for the individual but the individual for 
the society resolves into a scheme of life in 
which the individual finds his fulfilment only 
by being swallowed up by the corporative 
state. When Parliament is considered as “the 
pestiferous bubo which poisons the blood of 
nations” and hence fifty thousand rifles are 
preferred to five million votes by the Founder 
of Fascism* it is not difficult to detect the 
nature of the remedy. Further, the corpora- 
tive state cannot do without joining hands with 
capitalism. “Capitalism” says Mussolini “is 
scarcely at the beginuiag of its story. Immense 
tracts of Asia, Africa, even of America and 
Australia are still undeveloped. Capitalism, 
spreading from Europe, will cover the whole 
world. The shoulders of the Proletariat are 
not yet strong enough to bear the terrific 
burden of civilizing such areas.” This 
sinacks of the German “Weltpolitik” of pre- 
War days. At any rate this attitude leaves no 
room for Internationalism. In a comparison 
of values, therefore, Fascism suffers mere than 
Democracy. a iii JA 
But where Democracy and Fascism suffer, 
Communism claims, lies its strength. It seeks 
to eliminate their capitalism, which fosters 
class-war and  anti-Internationalism. [ts 
conception of Society is based upon the collec- 
tive consciousness of the working class. It 


repudiates the capitalistic conception of indi- 


vidual liberty and rights of property. To the 
Communist “more real than the individual is 
‘the class—the body of persons who fulfil in 
the process of production ata given stage o; 

social development a common. economic fune- 

tion and occupy by virtue of that function a 

common economic : status.” The working 
class thus becomes . the foundation of the new 
order of things. For individual rights, rights 
of the class is substituted; and hence what is 
wanted is “a political instrument collectiy 
expressing the will of the working class; 
the question-of individual voting see 8. 
secondary to this primary desiderai 
Such a state stresses the complete 
the individual in the working class; 
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the working class accrues all rights and 
privileges. It appeals to the class-conseious- 
ness of a type which is considered as the finest 
specimen of social consciousness. This con- 
scionsness is fed by a chauvinism that idolizes 
‘civil war’ or class war between the Proletariat 
and the Bourgeoisie. This war is an antidote, 
as Lenin said, to the imperialist war which 
is only another name for capitalist - war. 
On the whole with its ideal of proletarian 
unity throughout - the world, and its 
techniqne of class war and the collec- 
tive expression of the will of the working 
élass it holds out new hopes to mankind, 
which are as rosy as they are clusive.. One 
distinctive feature: of communism is -that it 
makes a powerfnl appeal to the oppressed 
and the poor, thronghout the world, and thus 
bids fair to seek an international affiliation, in 
which consists its chief strength.* But even 
there it-is vitiated by a spirit of antagonism. 
Its ‘appeal for internatiodal unity is to a class 
only, in order to fight and eradicate another 
class. Thus its international affiliations retain 
the narrowness of nationalism common to 
Fascism and Democracy, while its chauvinism 
is even more infectious and far-flung than the 
operations of their capitalism. Instead of 
promising a synthesis of classes, and interests 
of national and- human welfare, it drives 
a wedge between them, and strives to 
evolve a unity, ‘that becomes a fruitful 
source of jealousy, fear and quarrel. 

í The deficiency of Democracy, Fascism and 
Communism leaves the snpreme problem of 
the age unsolved, wiz, how to synthesize 
industrial power, nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. It is folly to venture a scheme of 
synthesis ; but yet, if the’ study of History 
could be relied on, ‘the key positions of the 
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future seem to be held by 


Demo 
Cia: 5 OCrag 
Science alone, by the genius of Jean ne and 


Jacq tes 


Rousseau and James Watt. Each conta 


real secret of uniting the human race ine = | ' 
will and peace. For, Democracy is w | 
based upon a belief in the ne j 
excellences of the common man, and Scieme 

upon the rational faculty of man, Tach e 

a universal affiliation, as also-a universal utili y 
Springing from the sacred depths of human 
nature they- know neither Jew nor Greek HE 
neither bond nor free. Clime orcolour has | A 
hardly any meaning for them. © Besides, in | i 
an “interdependent world”* the property of | m 
each people must be the property ofall. So “ i . 
far they have remained the property- of i dis 
European peoples (or offshoots of European Phe i 
peoples outside Europe) chiefly because the | he \ 
credit of having discovered them belongs to kady 
the Europeans. They have so far exercised Ises of 
a monopoly-right over their discovery, since fkwral pr 
by these. weapons they have dominated the fhaever 
world. - But European domination of the world jzslation 
runs counter to the growing sense ofa world- fans to 
unity. This has produced terrific conflicts in B on 
the past -and tends to produce more mm the }imiciled 


The 
Hie refe 
‘ended u 


future. Therecent tendency of the Japanese 
Foreign Office for a “Monroe Dee 
regarding China and the Far East 18a mie (the G 
manifestation of that desire. (Vide the Report a 
and Comment of The Times, London, a ie m in th 
20th April 1931.) To eliminate, therefore, = | 
fruitful source of conflict we have to aie 
a dominated world by a really intendepe 7 | 
world. And that could be accomplish te 
if Science and Democracy become ve till | 
property of the whole human Ree Fascism | 
then, and never in the pretensions © foots i 
and Communism, shall- we find an eneo" p 
remedy for the distemper of the age 


» “The Interdependent World” by 
Muir is an admirable work.. 
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ially II. COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION— LEGISLATIVE 

10 ea 

ste By Pror. D. N. BANERJEE, 

m Head of the Department of Economics and Polities, Dacca University 
iliy J 

mau AE general principles upon which the 

reek, proposals of His Majesty’s Government 

thas for the prevention of commercial discri- 

s in |” mination by legislation, have been based, 

y ol fehe same as Í have stated in my previous 


So ide in connexion with the question of adminis- 
y ol Die discrimination. 
pean | The proposals occur in clauses 122 and 123 
othe |) the White Paper. They ‘were intended, 
gsto Indly speaking,—(a) to invalidate certain 
cised Wes of legislation with the object of giving a 
since ‘eral protection to all British subjects in India, 
the fhever their domicile, against discriminatory 
vorid gslation (para 122), and (b) by the same 
orld- fas to give a more specific protection (para 
ots in 3) on a reciprocal basis to British subjects 
n the fmiciled in the United Kingdom.’ 
nese {| The confidential Memorandum to which I 
rine pie referred before, has elaborated what was 
mild fied under these clauses, and made the object 
eport pie Government more precise. I propose to 
vf the | , Ine the clauses together with the Memoran- 
a, the | Min this article. 

lace fiy 
Pent | real Dectaration as To BRITISH SUBJECTS 


only Jt has been proposed in sub-clause (i) of 
ire bn my of the Memorandum that the Constitu- 
oti iy ae should contain a general declaration 
scl TP tis ais subject (Indian or otherwise) shall 
hi ved in British India from holding any 
by reason only of his religion. 


Sami 
© grounds, from practising any profes- 


rh "ade or call; 1; 

play of alling. When the attention of the 
than er of State 
f T decl, Sweeping nature of the proposed 
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» Caste, colour, or place of birth, nor, on — 


a century not lo draw any distinction in india 
itself between one national of the British Empire 
and another and that it was on that ground that 
he stood in making the proposal he did. He 
added, however, that if any Dominion passed 
restrictive laws or regulations against the people 
of India, then it would be open to India to use 
the powerful instrument of negotiation, namely, 
the refusal of the right of entry to the nationals 
of the Dominion. But it may be remarked here 
by way of comment that this power of refusing 
the right of entry cannot be applied to those 
British subjects from Dominions who have already 
entered India. Presumably, they are to enjoy 
equal rights in India with its people. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR PERSONS WHO ARE BRITISH 
SUBJECTS DOMICILED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM à 


Sub-clause (ii) of clause 3 of the confiden ial 
Memorandum deals with the cases of Britis’ 
subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom in si 
far as they are not covered by sub-clause (i) 
above. It has been proposed in regard t 
British subjects that (1) no laws restrictin 
right of entry into British India shall a 
them, except in the case of “ undesirable person 
and that there shall be no statutory disabilities 
against them in respect of the following matters 
in British India, on the ground of domicile. 
‘residence, duration of residence, race, langua 
religion or place of birth, namely. 
oa (a) taxation, FEN 

(b) travel and residence, 

(c) the holding of property. 
(d) the holding of public offic 
íe) the carrying on of any trad 
j occupation, or profe 
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lory taxation or any statutory disability upon any 
such company, if the incidence of that taxation 
or disability is based upon À , 
(a) the place of incorporation of the Com- 
pany, or ) i 
(b) the domicile, residence, duration of 
= residence, language, race, religion, 
descent or place of birth of its 
Directors, Shareholders, or Agents, 
or Servants. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar raised an interesting point 
before the Joint Select Committee in connexion 
with this proposal. He asked Sir Malcolm Hailey 
who had been giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee along with Sir Samuel Hoare, what would 
happen to a Company which had been incorporated 
in England, but which was composed mainly or 
entirely of Colonials coming from a country which 
did not give an equal treatment to Indians with 
its own nationals? Both Sir Malcolm Hailey and 
Sir Samuel Hoare admitted that there was point 
in what Mr. Jayakar had asked, and agreed to 
look into it, although they did not disguise the 
fact that the question raised by Mr. Jayakar was 
a very difficult one. There the matter stands now. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR COMPANIES INCORPORATED 
IN INDIA. 


In the case of a Company which is or may 
hereafter be incorporated in India, British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom will, it is pro- 
posed in Sub-clause (iv) of Clause 3 of the 
Memorandum, he deemed ipso facto to comply 
with any conditions which may be imposed by law 
on the Company in respect to the domicile, resi- 
dence, duration of residence, language, race, 
religion, descent or place of birth of its Directors. 
Shareholders, Agents, or Servants. This proposal 
is subject, however, to special provisions in regard 
to bounties and subsidies to be stated later on. 

The proposal itself is very complicated and 
perplexed even some of the members of the Joint 
Select Committee. The basis of this as well as 
of the previous proposal is the principle of reci- 
peely of treatment between Britain and India. 

7 2 Hla aoa Sir Samuel Hoare, “ that 
a ny action against a British 
ompany that we here do not take against an 

D ian Company. The point of Sub-clause (iv) 
is, he continued, “to safeguard new Compani 

a T prevent the disabilities being A aan 

Rew Compani aen ; 

iio caso k T ceed not be legitimate in 

_ , + urther explaining the i 
liv) to Sir Hari Singh Cae 2 
Stale said, “This (Sub-) clay 
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should be prepared to forgo that privilege as an 
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incorporated in India would for that Vd in | 
count as an Indian Company.” Thus «Pe syocit 
domiciled in the United Kingdom shall eet FE isiels 
standing an Indian law to the effect that hone (a mat 
be domiciled in India, be deemed to he donee r, to 
in India for the purpose of this (Sub-) ae ed If com 
And ‘people who have never heen out to Tae hich A 
even for a month, under this extended profane “lic of 
will get all the benefits in reference to the con yan in 
ditions imposed on Companies, as if they had impete 
resided, been domiciled, etc., as in this Sub-clause ‘lish sh 
provided,’ Thus the Sub-clause would ‘prevent wld ne 
legislation making requirements in the case of wild pr 
Companies which would act to the prejudice of mpetitiv 
the United Kingdom residents,’ and the Companies | comy 
will not suffer in any way as Companies if their hadian shi 


directors, shareholders and so forth, are United ‘ll be a 


Kingdom residents instead of being residents of “rPhiro; 
oO 5 


India. The argument was that there was no dis- ‘itileges 
crimination in Britain against any English Com- fidia is te 
pany if there was any Indian associated in it or ‘borne 
with it. The question, however, is how many ispite i 
Indians are so associated! Unfortunately, there ied { 


if however there is no discrimination now agains! fust effic 
any Indian as such in the United Kingdom, 1 Jog | 
‘ment a 
Indian if British Companies agree not to ms der the 
upon an equality of treatment with Indians m (sera 
India in respect of commercial matters. a Mish s] 

Moreover, Sub-clause (iv) will, as the Si 
lary of State admitted in his reply to 4 ara 
of Sir Hari Singh Gour, prevent eee ing hy ro 
Government from reserving the coastal supp a othe I 
to Indian Companies domiciled m ne ot hy 
lest there should arise any misunderstandip | | Ill be 


i. 
are no Statistics available on this point. Even fee 
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under Sub-clause (iv) and (viii) ships 
India will have, as the Secretary 
f admitted before the Joint Select 


[ot 
mitt 
aint 
sey meaningless here as we shall see in 
H Eers, since it is not possible for Indians 
a to the United Kingdom in Jarge numbers 
P compete with “the very strong and powerful 
‘ich shipping interests’ there in the coastal 
ints 1 a £ 
aic of the country. On the other hand it will 
an in practice that Indian shipping, unable to 
‘mpete successfully with “the all-powerful 
Mish shipping” in the coastai traffic of India, 
uld never develop beyond what it is today and 
vl probably be crushed in some places by 
‘mpetitive tactics pursued by the latter. Indeed, 
le competition between British shipping and 
hdan shipping in the coastal trade of this country 
rill be as that between, to quote the words of 
M Phiroze Sethna, a giant and a dwarf. Special 
avileges will have to be granted to the latter if 
uia is to develop its mercantile marine. It may 
horne in mind in this connexion that if today. 
spite of various adverse conditions like sub- 
ised foreign competition, ete., the British 
“chant Marine remains: ‘the largest and the 
‘st eficient instrument of sea transport in the 
orld, the Navigation Acts of the English Par- 
eo not a little responsible for this. But 
reer hosel of the Government now under 
hi lon, any kind of discrimination against 
) shipping in the coastal traffic of e 
ven 


antey wi 3 
h a will be automatically ultra vires. 
he 


we Legislative Assembly his Bill2 to reserve 
i astal traffic of India to Indian vessels. But 
€ quite ulira vires for the Federal Legis- 


tire à 
; ne India under its proposed new constitu- 


to 


Niis tatertain any such Bill. Thus the position 


"Spect will be much worse under the new 


pet India than what it is today, if the 


1 POs 
Sals i 
ot the Government are given statutory 
n, e F 


Archibald Hurd’s (Managing Editor of 
4 World”) article in Daily Mail Year 
> Pp. 39-40. 
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on the 9th of 
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y introduced into the Legislative 
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PROVISIONS RECIPROCITY 


Sub-clause (v) of clause 3 of the confidential 
Memorandum has suggested that if any restriction, 
disability or condition of the kind, and based 
upon any of the grounds, indicated in Sub-clauses 
(ii), (iii) or (iv) as stated above, is imposed 
by any British law affecting in the United King- 
dom Indian subjects of His Majesty or Companies 
incorporated in India, the provisions of those 
Sub-clauses will not apply to any Indian law 
imposing in British India the like restrictions, etc.. 
based upon the same ground. 

This provision for reciprocity may be of some 
theoretical value but not of much practical im- 
portance. The number of industrial or trading 
concerns on a large scale, owned and managed 
by Indians in Britain cannot be statistically 
known. Assuming, however, that there are a few 
such firms there, their number is negligible com- 
pared with that of British trading or industrial 
concerns in India. 

In this connexion I should like to quote the 
following extract from the evidence of Sir Samuel 
Hoare given before the Joint Select Committee 
on November 6th, 1933: 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Secretary of State, I simply 

want information upon one point if you can give it 

to me. Are there any Indian Companies with Indian 

capital and directors trading in Britain? 

Sir Samuel Hoare: I could not say off-hand. t 

could find out and let Sir Abdur know. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Do many Indian Companies like 

that have offices of their own here? “a 

Sir Samuel Hoare: There must he several; how 

many, I cannot say. 

Sir Abdur: Will you kindly Jet me know? 

Sir Samuel: If the statistics are available we will 

get them. : A t 

There is no further reference to this question 
in the concluding part of the evidence of Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and no statistics have presumably 
been supplied to Sir Abdur. Rahim. On the 19th 
of August last, I myself wrote to the Secretary, 
Department of Commerce, Government of India, 
and also to the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, India, inquiring about 
the present number of Indian Trading and Indu 
trial concerns, etc., in the United Kingdom. The 
latter has kindly written to me in reply that he 
regrets that he has on record no information on 
the points raised. There are no official statistics 
of such Indian concerns available, because I be- _ 
lieve that their number and size are so negligible 
that the matter is not perhaps worth statistical 
investigation by any official agency.2a i 


2a. The Secretary to the Indian Chamber 
merce in Great Britain has kindly informed m 
dated the 28th September, 1934, that there are 
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Moreover, it would be really difficult for 
indians to compete with British merchants and 
mdustrialists in the United Kingdom. There are 
so many obstacles in their way. à alii 

The principle of reciprocity will, therefore, 
| for all practical purposes, work to the advantage 
{ of only one party, namely, British subjects of 
His Majesty and British Companies trading in 
| India. Mr. G. L. Mehia is not perhaps wrong 
| when he says that the provision for reciprocity 
| is a joke for which its perpetrators deserve some 
recognition, but certainly not to the extent of 
securing an unhampered right to exploit Indian 
resources for an unlimited period of time. 

These are the reasons why I have said in 
my previous article that the appearance of reci- 
procity is delusive. 


RESERVATION OF BILLS WHICH, THOUGH NOT IN 

FORM, ARE, IN FACT, DISCRIMINATORY 

Sixthly,4 it is proposed that the Constitution 
Act shall require the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to reserve a Bill 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure if 
he considers the Bill to be discriminatory in fact, 
although not so in form, against any British 
subjects or British Companies in India. Under 
this proposal, the reservation of the Bill for the 
signification of the royal pleasure will be obliga- 
tory. Thus this provision will act as an addi- 
tional safeguard for the protection of British com- 
mercial or industrial interests in India. 
_ The provisions against discriminatory legisla- 
tion as described above will be subject however 
to a few exceptions. I may mention below the 
really important ones: 

(a) The Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
es anes po val be permitted to discriminate in 
PED seie ne 3 r: epeei] ag en ibilily for the pre- 
of peace and tranquillity Ba Tees hen ie ce cd 

(b) A Federal or Provincial ‘les wht h ae 
otherwise be void on the ground of ite li pemen 

_ character, will he valid if reviou ip d RET A 

E General i & fously dec pred by the 

ai or the vernor, as the case may 


» In his discretion, to he necessary in the interests 


of th “78 h 
wh ae base and tranquillity of India or any part 


A PeR in regard to bounties and subsidies, 
ae y: It 1s proposed that an Act, which. 
it iew to the encouragement of trade or 


5 far as h 5 a f 
ited K e knows, only 42 Indian Firms trading in the 


an, includa 10 Importing and Exporting 
See a oe es Bee Firms. 

: C rms l Brokers 
Carpet Firm. and 1 Tobacco a TA 


3. Equality 3 : 
published in 1931. Trading Rights (p. 7), a: pamphlet 
4 Sub-clause (vi) of clause 3 of the Memorat an 
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industry in British India, authorizes 
of grants, bounties, or subsidies ou 
funds, may lawjully require, in 
Company not engaged in India at the i 
Bounty Act was passed in the branch 
or industry which it is proposed to enco 
a condition of eligibility for 
bounty or subsidy,— 


the pa 
YMen{ 
t of Public 


the Case 


any 


(i) that a Company shall be incorporated | 
under the laws of British India, or a 
Gi) compliance with such conditions 


ii as 
composition of the Board of Directors ie 3 i Ht 
facilities to be given for the training of Tate 

Ri 


as may be prescribed by the Act. 

This particular proposal is intended to give 
eflect to the recommendations contained in paras 
27 and 28 of the Report of the External Capital 
Committee, 1925. The authors of this Report, 
agreeing with the views of the Indian Fiscal Com. 
mission and the Indian Legislature that definite 
restrictions might be imposed in the case of Com- 
panies receiving bounties or similar definite 
pecuniary assistance, recommended as follows: 


In the case of similar definite 
pecuniary assistance, that restrictions 


bounties or 
we consider 


might be imposed of the nature described in Section | 


5 of the Steel Industry Protection Act of 1921, 
namely,— 

(1) in all cases facilities for the technical train- 
ing of apprentices, and j 

(2) in the case of incorporated Companies— 

(i) that the Companies should be registered under 
the Indian Companies Act of 1913 with rupee 
Capital, and s 

Gi) that a reasonable proportion” 
torate should be Indian. 


of the direc- 


The proposal therefore provides for Ae 


re has been | 


a new 


subsidy: 


s sranting a bounty or 4 7 
enacted some law granting y Reading: 


Its object is, to quote the words of Lord 


f getting 4 


A z J ape 59 or per ] 
bounty or subsidy.’ But this provision A Con: 
missive discrimination will not app+y 


ustiy 
panies engaged in India in H 
in question’ at the time the S 
passed, and they will be eligible indian “° 
bounties or subsidies equally with 4n toa 
panies. Thus in the case of bounties, ©. asses 
is a distinction drawn between existing 7. ohe 
F India and future ees a 
dividing line between them wit! ® 
the Subsidy Act and. until that Act 3s pea 
can be no insistence upon the kin © ations m 
set out in the Memorandum. The contin 


E OE 


= 5. To be determined by the G 
Council. 


oyernor,7 


d incorporaline | 


in India. of N 
e the d there } 


| tn this 
yeridenc 
lirest to 


| Marqu 
ance wit 
jit not? 
| Sir Sa 
| Marque 
Jn futur 
jor may | 
| Sir Sai 
| ditions t 
o| cours 
| pecial 7 
against d 
Marque 
} kegislatio 
Sir Say 
ihe time, 
| Marque 
provisions 
Sir Sa 
Constituti 
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upon the ‘ post-Subsidy Act Com- 


A d only PRO A 
s the ground of distinction 


io Explaining 


ubl (2. existing Companies and future Companies 
a "retary of State stated to Sir Austen 
e 

© the f perlain: Ati 

trade r have felt that a distinction ought to be made, 

52, ag Ate reason, that existing Companies have been 
: Ge xisting lines for many generations. 

stant, — yorking along © 5 y g ions 


` find that therefore you have got to he extremely 
eful in_ altering the conditions under which they 
sare 


by or a operating. .- +++ s rere reer ee eee 

o the | In this connexion the following extract from 
to the idence of Sir Samuel Hoare may be of some 
Wians, {est to the reader: 

give | Marquess of Salisbury: In the. future, camel 
paras | se with future conditions may be imposed, may 


apital Sit Samuel: Yes, after the Subsidy Act is passed. 


port, | Marquess of Salisbury: So that as far as bounties 

Com: | future businesses are concerned, there shall be, 

finite | may be, discrimination? Bee 

Com. | 2" Samuel: To the extent of the permissive con- 
MI iions that we have laid down. Nothing would, 

finite | course, derogate from the Governor-General’s 

vs: pecial responsibility for safeguarding the position 

efinite anst discrimination. F i 

ictions | Marquess of Salisbury: We are speaking of 


ection | Psislation all the time, of course? 
Sir Samuel: 


1924, : _We are speaking of ‘legislation all 
ihe time, certainly. 
train. | Marquess of Salisbury: And under the Legislative 


mousions, he can always veto, if he likes? 

Sir Samuel: Yes, the power of veto remains. 

under Unstitutionally also, under his special responsibilities 

rupee pie paragraph 18 (of the White Paper: Proposals), 
could intervene either in the field of legislation 


direc: ae field of administration. There is no distinc- 
Vi, oer between his action. in the one or the 

kind | ` 

Com | Aus it is clear from the above that in case 


Ri) . 
heen | *ssity, the Governor-General or the Governor, 


sidy. [A case may be, will exercise the power of 


ding, jlo ; ; Eo 
ding a safeguarding the interests of British com- 
ating 14n India. 3 


DOMINIONS 


À * ` : y s 
k tough under Sub-clause (i) of. clause 3- 
vee oy th, orandum British subjects as. such are 
‘be R eneral protection in India that“ there 
hale ‘ability imposed’ upon any subject 
yet the object of the special pro- 
before, is ‘ first and foremost and 
; to protect the citizens of the United 
5 of nd it has been specially. noted in 
ilse Gi © confidential: Memorandum: that 
Sh: Ja clause 3 thereof will not apply 
th Ubjects domiciled: elsewhere in’ the 
a the ni Ls ; 
Ot de 


i 
s! 


gone too far. The specific commercial safegu 
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has been drawn between the British Nationals of 
the United Kingdom and the Nationals of the 
Dominions and of the other parts of the British 
Empire. The Secretary of State made this 
definitely clear in his reply to a question of Sir 
John Wardlaw-Milne, a member of the Joint Select 
Committee. He said: 

The Dominions, of course, are equally entitled 


with any British Nationals to the general protection 
against discrimination and disability. In the case, 
however, in which Great Britain, from the fact of 
its long association with India, is receiving for itself 
reciprocal treatment with India there we felt that 
it was a matter of negotiation between the Dominions 
and the Government of India as to whether they 
should receive the additional advantages of recipro- 
city or not. It is therefore for the Dominions to 
negotiate agreements with India either upon the lines 
upon which we are making this agreement or upon 
other lines. 


Further, he said that in each case there must. 
be a separate agreement. 

This principle, which will also apply to other 
parts of the Empire, is in complete accord with 
the following recommendation of the Indian 
Round Table Conference made at its second 
session: 


It will be for the future Indian Legislature to 
decide whether and to what extent such rights (i.e. 
the right to enter and trade with India) should he 
accorded to others than individuals resident in the 
United: Kingdom or Companies registered there, 
subject of course. to similar rights being accorded 
to residents in India and to Indian Companies. 


It is not clear, however, irom this recom- 
mendation how the Indian Legislature is to deal 
with those nationals of Dominions who have 
already entered India and started their businesses _ 
here. Presumably, they are, as I have alread; 
hinted, to enjoy equal rights in India with its 
people. Ui 

In conclusion, I should like to state 
although any kind of. discrimination, eit 
legislation or in administration, on purely racial 
grounds should be avoided, the proposals of H 
Majesty's Government as explained above h 


embodied in them are intended to act “as 
surance against anything going wrong,’ lesi 
will should not be forthcoming one side 
other. But if they are incorporated 
stitution Act, they will undoubtedly 
growth of Indian industries and India 


in th 


ey 
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-for the future development of 


December, 1932, ; of 
hich are struggling 


Indian Industries, many of which a 
in an impoverished condition, it Is absolutely 
necessary to leave in the hands of the Central 
and Provincial Governments enough” power to 
initiate, subsidise, and protect industries which 
can be briefly described as key or infant indus- 
tries. even if such initiation, subsidy, or protec- 
tion should occasionally look like discrimination.’ 
But this will not be possible under the proposals 
of the Government. — Besides, there is the danger 
of non-Indian’ industrial enterprises being estab- 
lished in India behind the tariff wall which its 
Legislature has gradually been raising for the 
protection and development of its indigenous in- 
dustries. After all, if we Indians have asked for 
protection we have done so, as Pandit Malaviya 
has stated in his Note of Dissent appended to the 
Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, 
in order to promote Indian enterprises with Indian 


INDIANS 


Indian Repatriates of Akra 


Harrowing | tales about the ‘plig i > 
repatriated Indians who are at piisa a maA 
published in the Press from time to time 
About 500 repatriated, of whom nearly 40 
ig cent are children,—most of whom are colonial - 

wn, are on the verge of starvation if they are” 
not already „Starving. They have no ostensible 
means of livelihood and ` ; 
unfortunately expended 
ag 
ample evidence of 
of these countrymen 
is that nearly 100° 
ón the wrong side of 


persons in this camp are 
myself seen an okl man of about 


60. I have 
65 actually 
without any 

have examined th 
ind it is terribly distressi 


handfuls of rice, which 
Meeting from neighbourly 
e can aea describe the plight: 
go ndlans who are now huddled 
i hout any. ostensible means of support- 


oe 


Bajpai 


ae” told the = Legislative . 


. “Tumerous” occasions ‘that the 
Sire’ watchful ne a bane 
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Capital and under Indian control 

must say that self-government for J 
a myth if it is not to have the “ i 
and follow a national economic 
ing the right, if its interests so 


Further 

dia HDH 
power to devise 
policy, includ. 
required it, of 


making economic’ discrimination against’ 
national interests.” Moreover, ag ee Non. 


Mehta has aptly observed, what is fundamen. 
objectionable is the constitutional restr! 
the inherent right of an Indian Der EN oa 
pursue whatever economic policy it PES 
desirable and essential in the interest of the ek 
of this country. Such restriction: upon eel 
lative competence of the Parliament of a Donia 
is unthinkable today. inp ed 

Lastly, what is intra vires for the Indian 


Legislature now will be ultra vires hereafter for 


the Federal Legislature of India, if the proposed | 


commercial safeguards are incorporated—as they 
are likely to be—in its Constitution Act. 


ABROAD ` ~ 

these . pédple : Aand- ‘that relief measures -are 
undertaken from- time to time. L am not 
denying . the. utility’, of the Bajagart 
scheme which supplies temporary employment fo 
a few of these people and which to a certan 
extent “relieves the confession at Akra Dita 
want: emphatically to declare that these I S 
outs’. are. now in the worst condition Al 


Q . 2 | iate 
may be graded into defiant action if imme 
measures of relief are not undertaken. 


RELIEVING DISTRESS 


I have before me several cuttings 
New Daily Chronicle of George Town, 
Guiana, where this ‘matter ` was taken A 
considerable avidity. It js: unfortunate 
from one of the interviews given ie 
E. Sreeram, the Indian „representan 
British Guiana Legislative Cc 
not believe that these people are, 
nor can I lend myself to 
Indian Government would be 50 
ponad as not to exercise the same 
for these people.’ ` Gov 
“Nace! Bir Edward Berham, : Ca ie 
of British Guiana, has proms?’ 
- measures for the retransplantation © colon 

at Akra back, to the soil of the © igi 
have much reason. to believe, that Porso 
Government fof India readily B20 = ee 
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“jy arrangements can be made towards 
92 he distress of these people. 
poe, more than seven years: ago that the 
| It Wahoo deputation came to this ‘country. 
[itish Guiana seeking for the support of 


1 the present situation at Akra with the 
ert concern and allow these people to go 
Fi: to British Guiana ? ; 

17 myself had been in Malaya last year and 
n daim to know the conditions. existing 
< that country. I have „also, inquired of the 
[ira repatriates about their willingness to go 
‘ak to Malaya as labourers, and they with one 
vig assured me that they would go anywhere 
; my wage provided they are saved 
‘yn actual starvation and slow-sinking death. 


TAppinc WORK 
II have been able to ascertain: from these 
wle as to their ability in doing tapping work 
h Malayan rubber estates. Quite a good few 
fhem indicated their previous experiences in 
sh Guiana and elsewhere of work of this 
Everyone of them confessed eagerness 
pick up this new kind of work in Malaya 
Pl to settle down- there. Immigration to 
[hliva has been permitted since the past few 
ks and the Malayan Government will pay 
* passage of these people provided the 
emment of India move forthwith and come 
it agreement with the. Government of Malaya 
UR question. The British “Guiana -scheme 
M Milaya scheme are to my mind the most 
aa, avenues for useful work being turned 
7: S $ 
ee than a couple of weeks ago Babu Suklal 
Pall ied the Akra inmates ‘that they 
this Aa to break up the : camp. and hand 
k me Entic to him.: The matteris now in 

ae the police outpost nt Mariabruz. 

AG i th ‘Datriates sent in- petitions to the effect 
tein eee are driven out. of Akra they will 
inil ha e mnumerable difficulties since, being 
ie ae they: are- Subject. to social ostracism 
Mineri pe in the villages. The pity of it is 
tilang Y 96 per. cent’ of these 500 people are 


t 


f = 


q afl (tate SE rans 


“Omens ons 
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I have already séen evidence, of the 
accommodating spirit which the police have 
shown towards these unfortunate individuals. 
The greatest calamity, would be witnessed 
in Akra- if these repatriates are evicted. I appeal 
to the Government of India and to the nation 
to take immediate steps towards a peaceful 
and honourable liquidating of the Akra Problem. 
I refuse to believe that India cannot“ support 
or find means of supply for 500 mouths. | 

During the past few months several develop- 
ments have taken place at Akra. The following 
extract from a letter dated 14th September sent 
to me by one of these repatriates indicates the 
fearful position obtaining there : 

“Most respectfully I beg to write your honour 
the following few lines expressing, that the condi- 
tion of our people is as miserable as possible. On 
the one hand, as is the case with the Behar earth- 
quake sufferers, the people here in the Akra Camp 
are suffering trom direct scarcity of food. On the 
other, a terrible visitation of Malaria fever has 
overtaken them, for’ the last two months. So this 
fatal disease has been raging here with appalling 
fury committing fearful devastation. At first it 
broke out in the west and south corners of the 
Akra Camp and then spread with astonishing 
rapidity, entering almost every house and carrying 
off a part of every family in the affected quarters. 
The same house has, in many instances, contained 
the dying and the dead. Short indeed is the 
interval between health and sickness. Only few 
people iake the funeral to the burial ground. 
This is because oth rs’ acalth is out of condition. 
Words are quite inadequate to describe the shock- 
scenes to be witnessed. In short, the place presents 
an aspect of woe and desolation: truly appalling. 
To add to the misery of the distressed, they are 
now forsaken by th ir friends and relatives. Many 
applications had been sent to the Government 
authorities to this effect, but up to this moment. 
nothing has been taken into effect: ” 

There is only one practical suggestion I can 
make. Provided generous-hearted patriots of 
Calcutta raise a subscription and pay for the 
transport of the Akra Indians from Calcutta to 


“Madras, they might be assisted to emigrate to 


Malaya where there is ample scope for employ- 
ment. I hope that this last appeal will not be 


fruitless, 


LANKA SUNDARAM 
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To 


The Editor, The Modern Review 
Sir, : 

In the September issue of your journal while dis- 
cussing Muslim representation in the services you made 
the following observation: 

“As the British Government is desperately in need 
‘of supporters for its imperialistic policy, Muslim Indians 
have ‘seized the opportunity. But why do the All-India 
Muslim Conference and All-India Muslim League use the 
words “justice and fair-play” in the resolution in which 
unwarranted, unjust and selfish demands relating to the 
service are made? ” 


I can’t understand what else can justify an observa- 
tion like this other than anti-Muslim propaganda. Justice 
and fair-play certainly demand: the adequate representa- 

> lion of the Mussalmans in the services who were till 
recently almost shut up from employment in Government 
Services. The policy pursued by the British Government 
alter the down-fall of Muslim Rule in India helped to a 
Sreat extent the. dumping of qualified Hindus in the 
setvice-market. “The truth is,’ writes Sir W. W. 
Hunter, “that when the country passed under our rule, 
the Mussalmans were the superior race, and superior not 
only in stoutness of heart and strength of arm, but in 
power of political organization, and in the science of 
practical Government. Yet the Muhammadans are now 
shut out equally from Government employ and from 
the higher occupations of non-official life.” “The neglect 
and contempt with which, for half a century, the 
Muhammadan population of Lower Bengal has thus been 
treated, have left their marks deep in recent Indian 
literature. The former Conquerors of the East are 
excluded from’ our. Oriental journals and libraries as 
well as from the more active careers in life. The old 
ae aie Diredipraz aed pared its favours between 
hiaan AETA aa an „the admirable Arabic and 
Biliotheea Tai; p displayed in the earlier series of the 
of thie Aaa was merely the literary representative 
n ae paper he ity. But during the last fifty 
cn Sen ave extruded the Muhammadans alike 
on F e aiterature and State employ . . . .” (Our 
2a eae hy W. W. Hunter). j 
nA he tae iie esdvally realia the wrongs 
by reserving 25 pen aa an the Government has 
Mussalmans shown the of the services for the 
ot gesture of “justice and fair-play ”. 


2 You may dub th i i 
a lub the Indian Muslim as pa i 
ga Imperialism because they refuse fo was 


COMMENTS & CRITICISM 


‘their due share in the administration ot. 
“its public life.” 


‘that the Hindus did not monopolize the 


followers of the Hindus. 
Caste rule. 


We 


want democracy and nfl 


the pro 

Yours faithfully, The 
alauddin Hussain Sekandarj jot sel 
[tion to 
scribed to usal pieces € 


Syed J 
Calcutta, 25h September, 1934 


EpiroriaL Novre.—The writer has a 
wrong motive. Our desire is that in India, as in all Govern 
other civilized countries, appointments in the public) 
service should go to the best qualified men, That is a tee ant 
principle which is good for the nation and all its compo- mem bel 
nent communities and classes. i t 

As for the extracts from Hunter’s book, we havel uano 
not cared to consider them in their context. It is maybe “Y We 
a fact that there was a time when Muslims could) our pre 
not -gel as many jobs in Government offices as theyly 

2 $ ea ee on they Say 
desired. But for that state of things,. their inability ty)! >$, 
adapt themselves to the new educational requirements} Most of 
Because in some previous decades they) in that 


Benn 1 


7 ition) rder. 
in addition to what they can get in open compair i er, 
A stronger case for reserving for the Hindus and 0 at th 


; : intments 7 
non-Muslims a much larger proportion of .appointm decessit 


z ing ow 
in the public services can be made out by following ou 


*s line of argument. iam t 
SEEE ORA ERNE Hesenin, E D. Phil, (Oxon), we pre verein 
on ‘Islamic Education in Bengal’ in th 
for July, 1934, says: 

“With the object of turning out rect 
service. and for “the ‘legal profession, the — 
Madrassah: was established by Warren mn ‘ne 
Muslim Law and Persian naturally ie ‘alille 
course of study init. The Madrassah. salen Ji 
the object for which it was established frry under je 
monopolized posts of trust: and responsi ai 


; tinue! 
Government. The Mussalmans’ thus fora country 


itsi for publi Meg 
uits for epia eed 


(Italics ours. Ed., “ Mussalman® {ot 
If, as Dr.-S. M. Hussian asserts, f 
time “ monopolized posts of trust and re A 
the Government,” non-Mussalmans may time 
compensated for their exclusion at ae for a # N 
given the monopoly of such posts at fe 
period! A f 

Further the figures given 1 


a pein Y the 


5 f) 
of services; the Muhammadans did get saly the 


: A i 
removed from their population Tee j 
‘and the Muhammadans are consi 
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Socialist Government will have very 
many difficult national questions to 
deal with. None of these will be 


i more urgent or less difficult than 


and not | he problem of India. 
The Labour Movement is pledged to grant 

Sckandar) wt self-government only, but self-determina- 

ion to that great nation. One of the best 
to us a pieces of work carried through by the Labour 
s in all/ Government was setting Mahatma Gandhi 
h Public! ee and bringing him as an honoured welcome 
at 1s a e 
s comp- member to` the Round Table Conference. I 

b not object to the criti-ism of those-who 
we have . 3 
s mae sty We have no right to claim to have kept 
ns could) wr promises to the Indian people when (as 
fil they say) we put 50,000 Indians into prison, 
irements| Most of them without a trial. There is truth 
bes L that; even so, Lord Irwin and Wedgwood 
tification) Mn never forgot that their main task-was 
compart) tot coercion but conciliation. Though they 
ulation What all Governments. do to maintain 
pei der, at the same time they made it clear 
ndy at they considered the use of force a grim 
ving our Reessity, but understood that force was no 
tmedy. “Even while Gandhi and his friends 
pn prison they carried on negotiations 
a, er the most difficult. conditions, and finally 
Tall eded in gathering together the most 
in MAN Presentative conference of Indians -ever 


l teld 


+ writing 


Citar 


nt ete Labour Government was driven out 
ice, The India Conference closed down 

‘to ‘be re-opened on the same 
sentative basis. A Committee representing 
Mouses of Parliament, while I: write 
ii, considering a White -Paper submitted 
_¢ Government: : This White Paper 
‘the proposals which :the “present 


o government of India. »I-do not 

hose 

x i gather, all that-is vocal and represen- 

m ‘India rejects the scheme «as quite 

tory. What sense, then, is there 
yz) į i 


-to the thousands of men and women who as 


India,-as in England, the charity which lovin 
hearts bestow can never take the place-o 


-But none of us: think this-is any -reas 
which create slums and 


British who: have tried | to; help th 
_-we must remewber the true picture 
conditions. We must, bear in mind 
t will embody in Jegislation for «- 
to pay »salaries, pensions: and ia 
to discuss these proposals. As:far 
civil. servants, vicoroys, Pnors 
aye ete., 
people, most. of whom! 
life which reduces vital 


condition of the masses goes from- bad to 
worse ; that millions are living lives of 
malnutrition and semi-starvation. The British 
Trades Union Movement has done splendid 
service, through its members on the Whitley 
Commission and the deputation it sent to 
India, in proving that apart from all questions 
of political change, the social conditions of 
the workers cry aloud for redress. George 
Hicks, David Grenfell, and other Labour 
M. P.s nave mpressed this side of Indian 
life on. the Commons. No one denies the 
truth of this indictment. The official defence 
comes to no more’ than saying, “It might be 
worse.” mineg l 

I shall not attempt to prove that no 
Englishman has done any good in India. J 
gladly pay my _ tribute of homage and respect 


civil servants, medical missionaries, and in 
many other ways have done their best to 
mitigate the ravages : wrought by «disease, 
evil customs, and ~starvation. Even so, in 


Qe 
D 


justice. The Salvation Army and o 
organizations : spend huge sums of money. 
and-giveruntiring devotion and-work, ; 

to. make life more bearable for slun dwe 


slums.should exist or should prevent 
doing all in our-power to,sweep the 
destituti 
face of the earth. PE T 

. When .w;we admire the hard x 


that:every .penny of wealth draw 


the. multitude of British ff 


e 


comes «from a. 508 


t Also, aleto 
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take a very considerable toll from India in the 
shape of interest on loans and dividends for 
companies. These . “benefits of British rule” 
are benefits paid for in hard cash, and well 
„paid; too. This tribute-~ is almost, entirely 
¿spent outside India. I have tried to get 
‘figures: to” show what-this total drain is, but 
-po reliable figures areas yet available. But 
that a nation so rich and bountiful in the 
possession of natural resources should be so 
poverty-stricken, is a fact that should make 
every Inglishman have the deepest suspicions. 
Roman conquerors settled in their 
territories, They treated backward nations 
like ourselves very harshly, and often inflicted 
- forced labour.’ But in those days the wealth 
wrung from the natives was largely spent in 
“the country. . Irish Jandlordism was + one 
degree worse because rents were spent abroad, 
by landlords who never’ saw their estates. 
British and French:loans to Ismail Pasha, the 
‘sometime Khedive of: Egypt, were spent like- 
wisen the haunts of gambling and -vice out- 
“side that country. Britain as ‘an Imperial 
power draws huge sums from India, and_ this 
“iS spent just: as “absentee landlords would 
` spend it away. from where it is earned. . Much 
~ of the wealth of all-of us comes to us in this 
way andiis s‘rictly. parasitical. We shall bave 
to be prepared: to give this.up, and we shall 
i also have to leave the Indians to provide their 
3 on ee service, army-and other services. 
| one of our fathers who conquered India 
g went there to make her prosperous. : They 
cere civilized—as traders ont to 
make avery large profit. Cliveand Warren 
pe tings and all the long list of vieeroys have 
ate ated from the moment they took 
d oster: British “prosperity. F i 
ae A ye Fror time 
“that the interests nf tbo p naure the Indians 
i nedil 3 ae nations are identical 
phrase npa i OPE Tepeat the equally. foolish 
"phrase about the interests of capital dl 
~~ being the same: Of course.. A ni B aran 
_ Who are intellectually honest k are people.” 
ntrue. Not even Indian C JA ae fee 
Indi tise ae believe 
i bien ered the. field “of 
» Indian Capitalists PE Ze Syne, 
protection by means.of tariffs s 1b needis 
MR S E, tsi against British 


competition 
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: decide whether she will join us:as:a pi 


: breals-the ‘connection and become. & 
Í -class has | 
from India. 5 The Iin 
‘Indian Civil «Service, the Native. Stafës, t flu: 
+ Army, have all found for 


` aid and service to each other. - 
one not of domination, but o 


‘should take: this must be settled 7 
-.themselves:. There is not me leist ! 
‘that any «scheme formulated: 9 1A ig mallet | 
+ this 2 
‘ever be voluntarily accepted, and in th aa | 


' consider is how we can 
of: such <a seheme:: 
Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The over-riding fact which 
emphasize is that side by side with 
problem, there is the basic economic 
of the condition of the people whiee oe 
that a Socialist Government in nore mathe 
to face the terrific problem of h vil have 
millions of people alive while 
government and administration of India: 
being settled. We will be obliged to ‘elke 
many of the financial burdens now being ne 
by these starving multitudes, and we shall he 
called upon to'spend our own substance a 
efforts to create a new social order in villa o5 
and townships. PRE 


L desire ti 
the political 


None of this work 
by aliens—that is, by us. Indians may ask 
our help, but in the main if village life is to: be 


restored and made of service, then the people | 


who alone can do the job will be Indians. The 
terrible pity is that young India, like young 
Ireland during my generation, devotes so much 
tim? to polities that these conditions do not 
receive the attention they deserve. . In lians 


will find, as Jawaharlal Nehru has told them, 


that they. mist turn their attention’ to the 
-economie:demands of the Indian masses as well 
nas to: their political needs. . + gs 


What then is to be Labour's. policy: over 
here? Nothing new. We must sticky to; out 


oft-repeated statement that.it is for Tadia t0 | 


artner, 0 


power. The © British governing 
received great benefits 
its sons jnpamerable 
weil-paid posts and pensions. : ‘owe: 
willing to pay back some of the debt Se will 
Tam sure: that the Socialist: monea ant 
; irtnershi terms 0 i 
only ask for partnership on We. shall cask 


i 
that the'tie which binds us- together W 
f brotherhoo A Jia 


Asito what form the Government: ° Indian 


Lon 


a how 
itis imperative that any scheme ST ave 


freely worked by Indians: iAlluwe l 
best:secn 
“Wer; 80 


can be efficiently done | 
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d that Indians must themselves choose 
a remain with us or no. How shall 
', this and the question of future 
e” ent? I have come definitely to the 
rn that Annie Besant’s scheme is the 
ps She advocated the plan adopted in 
nto Australia. Then Britain gave the 
salian States the task of drawing up their 
oral Constitution and merely endorsed it 
Some years ago, Dr Besant and a 

a of representative Indians with. the 
‘able assistance ot our good friend and 
liong champion of India, David Graham 
adrew upa Commonwealth of India Bill 
hich Harry Snell, John Seurr and myself and 
ors introduced in the House of Commons. 
Mu. contention. was that this scheme, with 
‘eh minor- modifications as Parliament should 
h se would make a definite advance: along 
lyroad to Dominion status. But the “Bill 
iver got a second reading. Now, years after; 
iglishmen are drafting schemes, which, as I 
wad as they know, are certain of rejection. 
jlteis only one way out for a Socialist 
mvernment. We should summon or ask 
jalians‘themselves to. summon a Constituent 
‘sembly and hand over to’ that assembly the 


| Ri 


yrvards. 


E 


his is. both logical and common sense. 
p this means we.: do give self-determination 
TMI g, TE > 2 i 

self-government. Theré will certainly be 


=a 


= =. 


Hi e extremists.” 


Mraise that ery. 
tse thin r 
linse o 


Certainly: Conservatives 
But they will have far 
ngs to cry ont about; for our own 
w f Commons will have been captured 
l e nists” themseives: Do not -let us 
ye tened by noise.. ? 

e serious criticism will come from 


kopl l : 

nie Who assure us ‘that the racial 
PAE se f a 

“= Th 
Hoy C 


One thing that is clear from recent 
's that an outside power like ourselves 
than ee Secure harmony here. Only an 
The as Stands any chance of doing so. 

tds», '2 point for us is to make up our 
[bin ai t we shall be prepared. to leave to 
Ml 5. (© task of deciding with whom ishe 


minions, : 


Sto 


bu- follow America and : set up 


Kof deciding the future government of India. 


Miery that “the Assembly will be captured | 
. their faith and confidence. 


and ` 
cts will never agree. “ This is not 


Bee epua noe federate, and the sort of — 
PP ange tament she will set up within her 


M 
OUS states; federated with the “Centre ; 
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or she might choose government from the 
Centre. ‘This is for them, not for us, to 
decide. I am certain that if those who speak 


for the Indian states and India under British 
rule are once convinced that they have free 
choice to remain with us or leave us, they will, 
on terms, desire to remain. That is of course, 
if we have been able to convince them that 
self-government means that Indians do manage 
Indian affairs just as Australia and Canada 
manage theirs. 

We of the Labour Party have agreed with 
this, and have added the further stipulation 
that such membership must be the free will 
act of India. 

Given equal status : with all ‘other 
Dominions, the people. of India under: the 
Statute of Westminster have the unequivocal 
right either to remain with us or go out. The : 
Labour Movement in supporting the right of 
choice for India is only ‘asking for her the 
same. rights as those enjoyed by other 
Dominions. mai 5 

The issues are already decided; and written 
down in official documents. ` All we have to do 
is to make up our minds to do what has been 
promised. .The sands of time are runuing out. : 

This nation of 300,000,040 people, occupying“ 
territory as large -as Europe without Russia, 
awaits the coming to power of the Labour 
Party with its Socialist policy of democracy _ 
and freedom. I hope we shall be worthy of 
We have learned . 
for ourselves that the’true test of success in 


` government is not the pomp and majesty of — 


courts, armies and autocrats. Tne wellbeing 
of nations will be found in love and comrade- 
ship. The people of the East are awakening. 
We are alien in religion and race, yet we eat 
and drink, wake and: sleep, suffer pain and 
sickness, poverty and crime together. We are 
part of each other, children of one Father. — 

` It is our God-given opportunity to wipe — 
away the legal and other measures which 
prevent India entering of her own free will 
into the family of nations. Let us all’see that 


we do all that in us lies to ensure that op ortu- 

nity shall not be lost because of ignorance ‘or 

__* Mj England (Chapter XILI India", pp. 168.1%), 
By the Rt. Hon. ( eorge: RN P. C MAP gai 
(Published by -Sdwyn & Blount Lid taaa 
Ovtober 1934.) 3 ayn E es int ta sondon, 5 
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Tue POLITICAL PARTY CONFERENCES 


are ended, and 


UMMER is over, holidays 
England, 


the two chief political parties in 
: the. Conservative Party and the Labour 
Party, have just been holding their annual 
Conferences. It is a tim? of general stock-taking, 
of affairs at home and abroad, and everyone has 
an ear to the ground. For we seem to be living 
in: more than usually anxious and challenging 
times. 
` No summer, surely, has seen so many disasters. 
Railway and flying accidents have followed one 
upon the other. A terrible typhoon has devas- 
tated part of Japan. The burning of the 
American ship, the Morro Castle, while on a 
pleasure cruise, was the worst shock since the 
itanic. Most tragic of all was the fire at 
Gresford Colliery which trapped more than two 
hundred miners aud eyen killed some of their 
asks = ha 
n the world at large there seems to r 
little to smile about. The m 
over but Unemployment remains where it Was 
before. The Disarmament Conference is neither 
dend nor alive and meantime all the nations are 
re-arming. In Europe Fascism, that irresponsible 
beggar on horseback, is doing: its best to ride to 
the devil In the Far East, Japan’s imperialism 
pega her with Russia on the Asiutic 
ee Paci is embroiling her with America 
As if all: this. were not en 
verge of great. international Tae aR vie 
future of Austria has somehow 
January 1935 the fate of 
he decided by plebiscite. 
2 will be held a Naval 
=~ Agns are that i 


. Has been strengthened: 
1 has joined sitet ; fa w 
of Jugo-Slayia “is “trying 


of the -astutest of political observei = 
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The Political Party Conferences, The Shadow of the General 
Election, Conservative Conference Resolutions, The Vote on 
India, No fighting Lead, Mining Accidents, Miners’ Hours, 
Miners’ Wages, Slum Landlords, The Labour 
Peace and Disarmament, Mussolini on Disarmament 


Conference, 


From Mazor: D. GRAHAM POLE 


to reconcile the Balkan States with 


to > . one another, 
The enquiry in 


America into the Private 
Manufacture of Armaments has shed a lot of 
daylight on armament rices. between nations, 
and the ways in which they are promoted by 
private manufacturers. 


THE SHADOW OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 


At the moment of writing the Party, Confer- 
ences, having just concluded, are occupying. most 
of the news. The Labour Party opened first at 
Southport and the Conservatives followed later 
at Bristol. For some reason:the Labour: Party 
always takes the inside of a week for its discus- 
sions, while the Conservatives seem to be able 
to do on two days ! ; 

These Conferences have been eagerly, awaited 
for all sorts of reasons. For one thing it R 
to be the universal opinion that the cari 
Election will come next year—perhaps in e 
autumn, but it can hardly be postponed beyon 
the Spring of 1936. In such circumstantes 
statements of policy by political’ leaders ae 
longer of utopian but of urgent interest. ache 
one unkind Lib:ral newspaper has Just eh We 
of the present Government: “All the plans be 
the coming Parliamentary Session am Sn the 
made by the Government with an eye 


0 
general election. It will be twelve mo 
window-dressing with an elaborate ae le the 
attractive ‘dummies’ in the front to Gaze 
public.” qmmies 


But if the Government has some nice an tramm 
in reserve, none of them travelled vo nservative 
with them to Bristol, This year's G0 
Conference must be amongst thog s 
most reactionary on record, h, were 
to wait for Mr. Baldwin’s speech, lea 
that it would give a real fighting "| 
it didn’t make any impression 
was about as ‘comfortable an 
definition as an  eiderdown. 
deliberation,” says Mr. A, 
since he reported. the trial of 
engineers in Moscow, has been’ 
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his speech as the emptiest and most 
have ever heard from a prominent 
jender, not omitting the present Prime 
i a” 

his worst. 

ATIVE CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


by the leader of the Conservative 
chould have been of exceptional inport- 
For, apart from all the heraldings it had 
giyen 1D advance there were last moment 
Po give it extra point. The delegates to 
vs Conference had turned out to be 
die-hard and. unsympathetic. 
for a national 


uty 
a 


+ 


fir only f A $ 
ry! Otherwise. they voted for increasing the 
w of the House of Lords ; tor increasing 


nments ; for compensating the slum landlord 
¿which more later. And, having handed all 


ther, ba bouquets (or boomerangs) to their own 
vate | they at the same time threw obstacles in 
tof yay of India’s advance to freedom. 
ons, 
| by Tun Vore ox Ixpia 
{t is for their vote on the Indian question 
futhe 1934 Bristol Conference of the Conserva- 
on i Party will go down to history. As all the 
er- pill now knows, the Conference very nearly 


nost Mean adverse vole on the Governments India 


tai fiy. Sir Henry Page Croft, in a very bitter 
ater beh, had moved a resolution urging the 
uty petnment “to assent to no proposals which 


cus full imperil the future of India” His speech 
able fiouily expressed the fancy of the Conserva- 
ited ae j and when the Executive moved 
amet ibine remi ‘to refrain from making a pro- 

{nement until the report of the Joint Select 


eral {mmi ; À 
pitte had been received,” it seraped through 


the 
hi,’ merest chance and only really by a 
oa all, the amendment was put to the 
nce three. times, With a first show of 


ie to be lost. With a second show 
Hts leli to an Chairman said it was carried. 
Edid the ; allot being demanded, and only 

: iny ee ube come out on ‘top—with 
menpeeority, of 231 There voted for the 
543 and against if 520: Bat, and 


Cannot have it both ways. 

i TAE dre the Press 
Mandino: Nearly 2000 

fi); S the sé g 

; K is B nference. 
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- Durham, Cumberland, Wes 


He heart of the matter, about 700 — 
ak not vote ab all. This 700; of 
il be disputed. But the official 


On the day 
had been © 
delegates ~ were 
As they say, if the 
{the sum does not work out 
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blind-hearted vote, he should have stood up to . 


that vote and made a confession of his faith 

with regard to the future of India—have given . 
those delegates something to chew upon, and 
Inia some guidance as to what that vote reilly ; 


amounts to. But instead of recalling the Con- 
ference to consilerttions of policy, he enlarged 
on the question of leaders and loyalties and the 
democratic approach thereto. Is is the curse of 
the age that men follow leaders instead of 
principles. 

As for the rest. of his speech, it 
various urgent m uters-—unemployment, hours 
of labour, slum clearance. Nowhere was the 
fizhting lead apparent. Action was promised 
‘at the first opportunity” in the matter ol the 
distressel areas. Jn this connection, perhaps, 
the Government has up its sleeve one of those 
afore-mentioned dummies. The four commissioners 
who investigated the distressed areas reported 
long ago. Their reports have been heli up from 
publication for such ages that everyone has been- 
asking how in the circumstances any useful 
action could he taken on them this winter. But 
perhaps they are to come into the shop window 
to grace the opening of the last session before 
the General Election. : g 7A 


flitted over 


MINING ACCIDENTS i ii 4 
On the subject of the shorter working week, 
the Conservative lewler had nothing new to say. 
Once more we were toll that the time has 
yet come to adopt the Geneva Convention. No 
yet come in these days of ever-increasing mech 
nization! Bat he “would. like to see it 
operation in the Mining Industry.” te rE 
This really does call for comment—especially 
when the fire at Gresford . Colliery. is suc 
recent reminder of what a miner's’ life 
like In. the first place it..was Mr. Bal 
own Conservative ‘Government which, 
put an extra hour on to the miner’ 
day. ae ; Á 
‘The Mining Industry ~- is in its mature 
exceptional one and calls for exception 
deration. On July 4th this year, lon; 
the Gresforl disaster, Offvial Reports we 
by the Mining Inspectors for No 


ie. 


Riding of Yorkshire, parts of 
and South, Derbyshire, Leicestershire and _ 
ironstone mines of Northants and Li 
These Reports pointed out “a. disturbi 
in the number of fatal and non- 


for 


this subject and it is to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment has at last been shocked into doing its 
utmost to regularize the position. But perhana 
in passing, one suggestion which has been made 


is worth putting on record. This suggestion is 
that preferential rates of insurance should be 


given to a mine in accordance with the provision 
of safety devices made in that mine. Preferential 
rates should not as now depend on the accident 
rate : accidents may be rare in a given mine for 
one reason or another, but a combination of 
circumstances might bring about an exceptional 
disaster—and all circumstances should be provided 
against. Merit insurance, as it is called, should 
be the only form of Insurance in operation in 
the Mines. 


Miners Hours 


But all the experts who have made themselves 
familiar with the problems of the mining industry 
are agreed that, in the last resort, it is the 
human factor that is the most important. Indeed 
in the anxious life underground, so important 
is it that everyone should be sensitive and alert 
to what is happening to the mine at every 
passing moment, that even the pit ponies haye 
played an essential part in sensing danger. 

All are agreed that safety in the mine depends 
on the efliciency and awareness of the miner. 
Yet we know that accidents are more frequent 
during the last hour of the shift—and how can 
we dare to say that the time has not yet come 
to shorten the miner’s hours ? 


Miners’ Waces 
While he was glancing at 
Industry, Mr. Baldwin 
thought to the miners’ wages and the strike 
which has only just heen averted in South Wales, 
e men were asking for a restoration of the 
cut made in their pay in 1921. Their claim was 


backed up by that National Indu-trial Coal Board. 
And even if the cut were j 


the real wages of the lowest 


be in 1914, he public are 
the miners’ Wages hecause 
: Sets say 7-6d a day 
ene It by seven, But the truth js 
ourse that very many miners. are only 
a week.. Some of 
home £1 a week! In 
assistance from 
l on the part of 
ew miners in such a pass ! 
ee with such assistance 
K e amount 
at a suitable reward for men eee 


§ the Mining 
might have given a 


erh 
public soured That 


the public to see 


But supposing that 


on them? Eyen ; 
ee 7 o k areek vite miners, 4 the ee 
fnadequaie pea e E a miserably 
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But coal-getting and , 
together. And the story of how mer 
to make profits out of coal is 
the most discreditable and sickeni; 
It begins badly with the reyalties paiq tia 
of the land in which coal has been ‘es 
tribute exacted by the landowners jn ret 
no service on their part whatever. m for 

Then consider the scandal of 
the Fireman in the mine Explosions in th 
mine arise from an increase in the Percentage x 
gas in the mine. It is the duty of the Fireman 
to see that this percentage does not rise aboye 
2l per cent, and if it does he must withdraw the 
men. Yet this same Fireman is also given the 
duty of keeping up the Output of coal! In 
other words, it is in his interest to keep the men 
at work in the mine as long as possible, How 
this works out in practice is indicated by a 
letter which appeared in the Press this week 
from one such ex-fireman. During the third 
week on the job, he writes, he discovered a 
quantity of gas in a certain working area, When 
making his daily report, however, he was “told 
by a superior to put down only a small quantity 
of gas, instead of giving the full figures.” And 
he adds: “Owing to my refusal to do this, I lost 
my situation.” 

But the Conservative 


moncy-cettin 


& Cannot g 
n have i 
probably o 


"8 1n the wor 


the Position of 


Conference worries very 
little about these things, At both the Conser- 
vative Conference at Bristol and the Labour 
Conference at Southport a collection was baker 
up in aid of the dependents of the dead Gresfor 
miners. It is surely expressive of the approac 
of the two Parties to these questions dint te 
2000 Conservative delegates only conte 
between them £50 while the 800 Labour delegate 
managed to raise £131. 


SLUM LANDLORDS 


The Conservatives were only zouen h 
enthusiasm when they heard Sir HAA 
Croft downing freedom in India; of the 
Wolmer advocating increasing the power perlain 

ouse of Lords; Mr. Neville Chamber’ 


SAN 5 gthenmg 
hinting darkly at secret plans for e 0 
our armaments; and when, sat a resolution 
“Hilton Young resign !”, they passe e sure al 


calling on the Government to 
compensate the slum landlords. 
Sir Hilton Young once delive 
the sentiment that slum landlords 
right to be compensated for their tea for the 
than butchers had to be com emservatives) g 
sale of bad meat. This the P E ave 
the delegates they sent to the Core e wonders 
never forgotten. Haye they ever, 
heard of the Potteries? In the 34 
death-rate from consumption a 
higher than for England and W 
Tt is 60 per cent higher than fo 
ing county of Staffordshire. 
reason. According to a Report 
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Potteries cant aN, 


District Co-operative Party, “One 


“ie sen an six houses in the Potteries is unfit 
me of Wian ‘habitation, and one out of every five 
world da is living 1 houses which haye been 
` je od for many years. 
Eo ae pool this „last week a mother of nine 
n for lajen, who lived with her family in two rooms, 
yin ‘nild-birth. Ever since 1915 this woman 
on of ist applying to the Council for a house. 
nthe ji ihe day that she died a notice was received 
ge of | de would be given the first four-roomed 
eman a available. Available! This scandal was 
Above al by a Liverpool Labour woman Councillor, 
W the is Braddock, who also stated that she was 
n the kamed by the Medical Officer who attended 
! Tn odad woman that “It was possible that the 
men Cmn would not have died had proper housing 
How alitions been provided for her.” 


bya s.qilton Young, in conference with the 


He jmouth City Council a week ago, foreshadowed 
ed pee housing drive, more especially in the 
Vhen Ge" of overcrowding. It is also prophesied 
“told pia young and lusty Housing Minister may 
tity pene of the other dummies in the shop window. 
And {tummy it must remain so long as we are 
Jost fvonted by apathy such as seems to prevail 
Angst local councillors in Liverpool and the 
very ries and not only there. Apathy encouraged 
nse- "Dy an instruction from the Conservative 
hour jillerence to see that slum  lJandlords are 
aken j™pensated. And be it noted that in his speech 
sford {i the close of the Conservative Conference 
oach |" Baldwin said that he would see what could 
p the “One to remove their anxiety. 
uted 
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ae Conservative Conference at Bristol 
kin Party, within a year of the General 
og more reactionary than ever, the Labour 
to he onference at Southport talked as if they 
n sight of office already ! This in 


lte o A 
i mae fact. that, according to one observer, 


| 


ount | 


‘the Minis. Opinion is’ that “before a Labour 
Jain ety « ration returns to Downing Street, the 
ning arliament will have to trudge stoutly 
of m T Sıx years of Opposition sand.” 
tion ive 7. Point of view of taking office, the 
and nst be very pleased with the expedi- 
? ibiated aoe in which the Conference 
of es Sir Stafford Cripps and his Socialist 
Hee: the trouble with the Socialist 


Nk ers Q e 

at Chass that they have learned too much from 
ike of Ry ative Opponents and the use they 
Une, “mergency Powers Acts and Orders in 
ailan i rey would like to proceed in a 
‘rely ihe €mocratic manner. Believing quite 
Nem i at Labour can never create a socialist 
Oh ag L the Capitalist State they would like, 
heme abour is returned to office, to put 
> S Into force by a series of emergency 
© banks, ay they would proceed to take 
the po 2nd the basic industries and to 
uE o his speech to 
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that this would have to be done in a week or 
two if a Labour Government were to survive ! 

The answer to this quixotic proposal is, of 
course, the answer to all legislation or reforms 
imposed from the top. They never last. Because 
they have no roots, they wither away. And, 
however much you may disguise it, the sanction 
for such legislation will only be force. The 
evolutionary, democratic path may be terribly slow, 
but it is the only abiding and successful way. 

Be this as it may, the Labour Party 
Conference voted down the Socialist League by 
2,146,000 votes to 206.000. And the next day 
they completed the disarming of the Leaguers 
by admitting Sir Stafford Cripps to the Party 
Executiv». As one critic wittily observed, they 
smacked him one day and gaye him a bun the 
next ! 


PEACE AND. DISARMAMENT 


But the event which will make the Southport 
Conference memorable was the: adoption, of 
Labour’s peace and disarmament policy. This 
was carried by 1,953,000 votes against 269,000. 

This policy, in the words of Major Attlee, M.P. 

who spoke for the Executive, «deliberately places 

world order before loyalty towards country. This 

means that the Labour Party places the League 

of Nations and collective peace above national 
armaments. Lord Hailsham, the Minister for 

War in the National Government, has seen fit 

to attack the Labour Party and to pretend that 

their policy is a threat to patriotism and A 
loyalty to King and country. But the truth is d 
that in putting world order before private F. 
loyalties the Labour Party is only re-afirming — rog 
the ideals to which we are pledged in the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. As even the S 
Times admits, they are but following “the F 
professed aim, not of one particular party, or of — 
one particular Government, but of every coun 
which belongs to the League of Nations.” — 
quote Nurse Cavell’s last words that have 
abiding place on her monument in London : 
“Patriotism is not enough.’ i 

The debate on peace and disarmament 
touched a very high level and this was due to 
the presence of Mr. Arthur Henderson, the — 
President of the Disarmament Conference. E see 
made the speech of his lifetime and its influen 
hung about all the discussion. “Labour’s pol 
he said, “is directed towards the abolition of 
through the League of Nations and the streng 
ing of the collective peace system.” A 
went on to emphasize that a collec 
system implies “pledges to refrai 
to accept community judgment on W 
aggression, or resort to war sar 
settlement of disputes and disarm: 

It should be plain, of 
the matter lies in the pled 
judgment. This is a 
sovereignty : a surrende 
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the Conference who disputed this essential point. 
As out and out pacifists they were anxious rather 
to pledge the Party to a policy of war resistance, 
and to the use of the general strike as a means of 
stopping war. But, though we cannot, doubt the 
sincerity of these pacifists, their position cannot 
really be maintained in logic. So long as any 
section of the world community reserves to itself 
the right to make or refrain from war, wars will 
continue. Those who seek to arm the League of 
Nations are not in any way condoning armaments 
and wars, They are only giving the League the 
means of compelling the nations to keep the 
peace. There is no question that, by following 
such a policy, a Labour Government in England 
might find itself committed to joining in a 
capitalists’ war. The armed forces of the League 
would not wage any war. They would merely 
knock the heads of the belligerents together and 
compel them to go to law to settle their 
differences. 

“The Soviet Union,’ said Mr. Henderson, 
- “when it entered the League, promised to fulfil 
all the obligations of the Covenant.” And 
surely Russia has traversed all this ground. 
Indeed even in its present unarmed impotent 


state the League of Nations, the pale shadow of 
_what it will one day become, is the best security 
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there exists for peace. War befween 

Japan has for some time seemed qa 1. 

Tt still may be. But the fact remaing o bility, ones 
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moment it was known that Russia W He S 
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MUSSOLINI ON DISARMAMENT thant 
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Fascism, at all events, has not taken Jone ș ver 
reply to Mr. Henderson. Yesterday Gis to had 
Mussolini, speaking at Milan to a roel ae Trier, ins 
of 250,000 Fascists, opined: “AIL attem ia | Maw 
disarmament have failed. Mr. HESA 5 | Tog 
tenacious, but he cannot sueeeed in reviving the i freed 


Lazarus of disarmament, 
navies and cannon.” ide 
Tt is strange that the Duce should haye aostacle 
spoken of the Lazarus of disarmament. He might [feer tl 
have spoken of its “putrid corpse”, which was the wst in 
elegant manner in whieh he once described the | 


ne : A [us 
which lies buried under 


state of liberty in Italy. For, after all, Lazarus SiR 
did come back from the dead—even though the Fie E > 


unbelievers laughed the idea to scorn. Fauous e 
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being gn GOVINDRAO Barwant Prapa, Fellow Delegates 
| friends, A 5 rel w 
j hank you, most sincerely and cordially for your 
sess in electing me to preside over the deliberations 
mg to his very important conterence, though I wish your 
Signor Wie had fallen on some active and leading political 
ecting seh instead of on a journalist. 
ots at | Man POLITICAL Pronttem—To Win FREEDOM 
mE The main poaa probleri before us is how to 
eio i freedom for ndia. It is the bounden duty of all 
g iu to strive to win It. Our opinions and methods 
under s differ, but our object should be identical. It is 
hy considered opinion that the Communal Decision is 
have ‘obstacle in the way of our endeavours to win freedom. 
might Mheher this Decision remains or is rejected, we must 
as the «ist in the struggle for freedom. But as in a well- 
al the jaghtout campaign the general does not march 
azarug Yd towards the goal leaving a stronghold behind 
oh the tle possession of his antagonists, so it would not be 
ve for us to advance without a simultaneous and 


attuous endeavour at least to weaken, if not to eradicate, 
ae It is for this reason that, as a humble 
Reet all soldiers of freedom, I shall try to 
ms e mischievous and dangerous character of the 
munal Decision. 


i Nor an AWARD BUT A DECISION 


eat ae know who first called it the Communal 
Thine Min, James Ramsay MacDonald, the British 
i The mae? calls it a decision. And a decision it 
Halled RGU the Government who attended the 
Ft the aoe Fable Conference did not all agree to 
Fein whi y itration of the Premier. Hence, the 

ch he has given is not binding on them 


Ma ` 

Tye hae E by an arbitrator of their choice would 
Bosen him oeaan, even if they had unanimously 
Pd as Aa heir arbitrator, and if he had given an 
Fite Bes E his award would not have been binding 

nnm Pe of India, because the nominees of the 


men 
erence. gene attended the so-called Round Table 
t epresentatives: elected by the people of India as 
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THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS INDIAN COMMUNAL DECISION 


least Dominion Status, it would have been comparatively 


3 
easy for us to arrive at an agreed settlement. But to 
And it was 


us was given first a Communal Decision! 
of such a character that it could have no other result 
than to set different classes and religious communities 
and even the two sexes—by the ear, thus making a 
joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not im- 
possible. One is considered to intend the usual and 
natural result of one’s action. If so, it would not be 
unfair to hold that Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald in- 
tended that his Communal Decision should have the 

result which it has had. It has side-tracked the main 

issue. At the same time, it is not possible to tackle 

ihe main issue without attacking the side issue of the | d 
Communal Decision, because the latter lays the axe et 
the root of national unity. So long as the Communal 
Decision continues to be enforced, it will so vivisect and 
divide the nation as to make all mass action, all joint 


action, all national action, impossible. 


PREMIER’S STATEMENT 


On the publication of the text of the Decision ol 
His Majesty’s Government on communal problems, the 
British Prime Minister issued a statement, in the course 
of which he said: 

“We never wished to 
controversies of India. 
the very. first that any 
likely, to begin with at any rate, 
every community purely from the po ; 
own complete demands, but we believe that in the ent 
considerations of Indian needs will prevail and all cor 
munities will see that their duty is to co-operate 

Eg 


intervene in the commun 
We have realised fr 


working the new constitution which is to give | 
a new place in the British Commonwealth of | 
added that the — 


Government had to undertake the duty of gi 


decision on 
because of 


amongst themselves” and “in response — ated 

appeals. from representative Indians” E 
COMMUNAL CONTROVERSY Has Britis PARENTAGE 
In orde apportion blame fairly it is nec 


to refer briefly to the origin of the communz 
versies and their subsequent history. Ss 


India. But who were responsi 
growth of communal controversies 
politics? It is a matter of commo 
‘communal problems in thi ; 
‘virtually created by Gova 
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as regards seats in the legislative bodies and Soe 
ments in the public services, was a “command perform- 
ance,” which means that the deputation was got up 
at the suggestion of some high-placed officer or officers 
of the Government; nor is it necessary to refer to a 
similar statement made by Maulvi Abdus Samad, M. L. C., 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Murshidabad Session of the Bengal Provincial Conference. 
For, Lord Morley, as Secretary of State for India, wrote 
on the 6th December, 1909, to Lord Minto: 
` “I won’t follow you again into our Mahometan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once more that 
it was your early speech about their extra claims that 
first started the M. (Mahometan) hare.” “Recollections 
by John Viscount Morley, Vol. ii, p. 325. 

~ Other corroborative evidence, and that too from 
official publications, is also available. For example, the 
following passages are to be found in the Report of the 


Indian Central Committee, published by. the Government 
of India— 


“58. It was at the time of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms that the claim for communal electorates was 
advanced by the Muhammadans inspired by certain 
officials.’ P. 113. 

Again: 

“66. It is often said that we must adhere to the 
promise made by Lord Minto’s Government to the 


Muhammadan Deputation that waited on him in 
We will not bring forward the fact, which is now 
lished beyond doubt, that there was no spontaneous 
demand by the Muslims at that time for separate 
: electorates, but it was only put forward by them at the 
ttigation of an official whose name is now well known.” 


These two passages are taken from the Memorandum 
By Be Hon. Sir Sankaran Nair, Chairma 
entra 


1907-8. 
estab- 


submitted b 
and non-Muslim. y 
appears to be no doubt that the 


device of the separ: 

4 Fal parale communal electorat: i 
claim British parentage. te can rightly 
t 


CONDEMNED EVEN By Britis HISTORIANS 


Separate communal electorates hay, 
demned in the latest British history of Tndia 
ae Fulfilment of British Rule in India” 

Ompson and C, F, Garratt, as follows: 
eir effect Was wholly þ 


to organize along sectarian lines, 


been con- 
viz., “ Rise 
by f Edward 


qa at Breat changes were 
ospect of some act 
nd contro g 


over appointments, 
political passions, 
Bengal and the 
e nearly equal in 
t and a family 


ch el into. 


. something lik, 
also helped to embitter the Sao 
er and very grave disadvantage 


electorate is tha ; 
ane at an alteration j 
occur through differen Battie 
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rate. And both sides are stirred iM 4 
enterprise, when the reward is not only a 
a permanent addition to one’s Voting 
activities of the Arya Samaj amongst i 
and the various Mohammadan bodies among: 
caste Hindu, have aroused the greatest ngst 
politicians get all the support they 
sponsible press, while ill-feeling amongst t 5 
classes is kept alive by scurrilities like T Educated 
Rasul. ” ne “Rangila 
I do not know whether the authors iry 
that nepotism is a failing peculiar to 
the community to which the writer of 


. w Ope 
bitterness, Th fi failur 
need from an ite 


fess 
yreome 
ntend to SUE gest je 
Indians, or that | 

Rangila Rasul” Lares: 


belonged was alone responsible for Scurrilities, or thay „lowed 
the Indian Press has a monopoly of irresponsibilite baies for 
But otherwise on the whole Messrs, Thompson ai if 


Garratt are quite fair and just in their criticism of 
separate communal electorates. | 
PARTIALITY SHOWN TO MUHAMMADANS 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s “favourite 

and Lord Oliviers observations on the British attitude 
towards Moslems are well known. For decades, there 
has been discrimination in favour of Mussalmans in the 
provision of special educational facilities. The reserva 
tion of large proportions of posts in the public services 
for Muslims, Anglo-Indians and the like, recently made, 
‘is another case in point. Both in the Morley-Minto 
and Montagu-Chelmsford Constitutions separate elector- 
ates were provided for the Mussalmans, thus whetting 
their appetite for such things. Lastly, during both the - 
sessions of the Round Table Conference the Imperialist 4 
die-hards and the members of the European Association {i 
then: in England had been constantly strengthening and fi 
stimulating the separatist communal zeal of the Muslim ta 
“delegates” to the R. T. C. The Prime Minister need |Ë shades 
not be reminded that all the Muslim “delegates” }mblishe: 
‘were separatists, except latterly Sir Ali Imam, who E 
was not .allowed to or did not take part m Is 
the Round Table Conference. Is it any wonder i tioni 
that there was no communal agreement? More reca a @ 
the Hindu Leaders at the Unity Conference at anr F Nal Bil 
agreed to the Muslim Communalist demands, as tar e {look a 
they could, in order to secure Muslim sorne P sin Dia 
Indian Nationalist programme. It was agreed that > 


wile” theory 


2a comn 
red, thal 
ei and 


should he separated, some safe-guards being pee Gov 
for the Hindu minority and a Muslim Hindu ° Ananing Ms 

being appointed to find out ways and means for a mere fis m 

the new Sind province. This was, of co Conferent® bat a 
paper agreement, as the leaders of the Uai q oir 
had no power to separate Sind from Bom PY rement: nal” 
the other things necessary to implement the do things pall 
Government is in a far better position—it can 0% 


by its fiat. When the Hindus had. agreed ae 
the separation of Sind, of course, on nigh 
Covernment came into the scene with a 


X z eclare 
Moslem support—Sir Samuel Hoare ge course! 


da Ri 

: agreed i 

dahad at Üe fin 
omise 


The Unity conference at Allahaba 
to give the Moslems 32 per cent of 
Central Legislature. It was a paper P Tare goods: 
persons who had no power to deliver elem 
Samuel Hoare made a higher bid for ee 
He promised to give them 33]1-3 per Caa 
and he has the power to deliver the goong 
support went to him, the highest bidder, 
the goods. ; 


GOVERNMENTS FAILURE 


The British rulers being thus, i” 
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heir bounden duty to devise a scheme 


sion Bee end to produce agreement among them. 
ut ae y Dave not done. , ; 
i The they jure of Government’s own nominated men 
Muslin e fal an agreement cannot be rightly spoken of 
> DiS au mre of the communities themselves. Nor were 
S. The nei “ representative Indians. it may he that, 
In irre ie communities had chosen their own repre- 
ducated sit they too would perhaps have failed to reach 
angila {alle tı That would, however, have been due in 
aa sure to the communalist mentality created 
suggest | stl $ af by the Government’s own policy and 
OY that eet the British Government neither asked 
Rasul’ ed the communities to choose their own repre- 
ibl ai for the purpose of arriving at an agreement. 
Fae PERFECT UNANIMITY IMPOSSIBLE 
fae has never also been definitely stated by the 
Government in Britain or in India what degree 
mement would be acceptable to them, assuming of 
= without admitting, that they would really wel- 
theory sa communal agreement. If perfect unanimity were 
m id, that would perhaps be unattainable. Even in 


in the 2 and other Western countries there is sou 
reserva, yillere is great divergence of opinion, among di erent 
ervices (in relation to many matters of the greatest im- 
made, xe. So, it ought to suffice, if in India important 
-Minto ¢infuential sections of different communities come 
elector. agreement on essential constitutional points. 

hetting | ‘ov, Nationalist Muslims, assembled at the Lucknow 
th the Mence, voted in favour of joint electorates. At the 
erialist yur Conference they did the same. These decisions 
ciation approved and welcomed by the Hindus. The 
ig and f Presidency Muslim League’s resolution in favour 
Muslim fit! electorates was fully endorsed by Hindu leaders 
r need |Ù shades of political opinion, and this endorsement 
gates” Published in the papers. Similar resolutions have 
; who | passed at meetings of other Muslim associations. 
rt in (meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council, attended 
; then (sim, Hindu, European and other members, a 
cently, {tion in favour of joint electorates was carried. At 
thabad jm Council, in the course of the debate on the 


far as [Pal Bill a similar voting in favour of joint elector- 
uF JOE place, A 


Covernatent’s ANXIETY TO SAFE-CUARD 
Musuim Inrerests! 


Spite of these clear indications that ell 
nce ft of ane Mmportant section of the Muslims are in 
yd iG A clectorates—at least in Bengal, the com- 
yin gy © Was given in favour of separate elector- 
lon of Provinces. And why? Apparently because 
X On the 


oe uslims want separate electorates. 
k Were an important section of Musalmans 
many Christians, etc., in favour of 
on the other, there was a section of 
avour of separate electorates, to which 


e l should ty Opposed. Hence, to all fair-minded 
i Ty fa Yas ip Ye been clear that the preponderating 
° cir 4) lance it vour of joint electorates. Under the 


ag Ould not be unfair to conclude that 
h I Sone in favour of separate electorates, 
.4perialists' do not want a united India, 


€Cisive 
ans of 


aboye 


voice in the government of ihe 


» is a separate electorate end 


sce for themselves in Indian legis- 
oe. Sayin inly, they profess great 
-- a 


2 a ae 


Husums Ea 
SOMPHEBRS Dåfhai 


ed India, and also because Britishers . 


Separate electorates. What they 


niguei Kangri Collectio n 
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unguarded moments the real truth comes out. For 
example, in an issue of “The Statesman” of Calcutta 
it was obseryed: 

“Tt is from the hands of Britishers that the new 
constitution must come, and in no circumstances is it 
conceivable that the British community here with its 
enormous stake in the country would accept annihilation.” 

It is understood, of course, that “annihilation,” 
means “not haying for themselves the casting vote,” as 
it were, in the legislative bodies by means of over- 
representation by separate electorates for themselyes—and 
by securing a permanent overwhelming statutory majority 
in the Councils for themselyes and the subservient section 
of Muslims combined. This Calcutta British Organ 
advocated the system of separate electorates for selfish 
reasons, knowing quite well all the while that it is an 
evil thing. For, it wrote: j 

“ Nobody will argue that separate electorates are 
beneficial, that they promote the feeling of nationhood, 
or that they do not tend to keep open sores and prevent 
the healing of differences.” 


Fate or Acreep SETTLEMENTS 


I have shown that there has been substantial agree- 
ment between the Hindus and an important section of 
the Muslims—the Nationalist Muslims, particularly in 
Bengal, in favour of joint electorates. Hence the British 
Cabinet should and could have given their decision in 
its favour at least in Bengal. The Premier has stated 
that the Government will “be ready and willing to sub- 
stitute for their scheme any scheme either in respect of 
any one or more of the Governor’s provinces or in respect 
of the whole of British India that is generally agreed 
to and accepted by all the parties affected.” This assur- 
ance has been repeated in the Government’s decision.. 
Therefore, Government could have given joint electorates: 
at least to some of the provinces, e.g., Bengal. That 
they have not done so, shows that they do not desire 7 
even a partial mitigation of the harmful features of their 
scheme, they appear to want from the vast population 
of India a complete scheme of which all points are agreed 
to and accepted by all the present and any possible 
future mushroom parties affected. It is and would be 
impossible to satisfy such a condition. For at any 
moment at the dictate of the British Imperialists, who 
are in a position to offer inducements, dissident parties 
may make their appearance. Hence, it would be foolish 
to build any hopes on the words in the Decision which 
say that Government “are most desirous to close no 
door to an agreed settlement,” as “agreed? appears to 
imply perfect unanimity on all points on the part of 
all possible existing and future parties. 

Another “agreed settlement” which the British: 
Cabinet did not accept is the Rajah-Moonje ; 
between Rao Bahadur M. C. 


proportion to their numbers 
joint electorates. Mr. Rajah j 
Depressed Classes have got less seats by the | 


The 


e Depress 
entered into the Minority Pp 
gates in that body. 


made cat’s-paws 


That 
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iti i i edi to the 
n British India, minus Burma, according o 
: ( p Moslems number 6,64,78,669 


Government Census Report, mber- 
and the Depressed Classes number 4,02,54,576. In ihe 
f the Federal Legislature Moslems are 


Lower Chamber 0 


and the Depressed Classes only 19. In 


got 


to get 82 seats, a 
proportion to the Moslem seats they ought to have 


49 seats. The number of seats to be given to the 
Depressed Classes in the Upper Chamber is not even 
mentioned. Perhaps no seat is to be reserved for them. 


Mr. MacDonato’s WRONG CONTENTION 


Mr. MacDonald defends the continuance of separate 
electorates on the ground that they have been regarded 
by minority communities as an essential protection for 
their rights. But this is not true of all minority com- 
munities. For example: except in Madras, there have 
not been separate electorates for Indian Christians, and 
generally speaking, they have not asked for, but are 
rather opposed to, separate electorates; the most 
important organizations of the depressed classes who 
by the by are not a religious community by themselves, 
have insisted on joint electorates; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at all 
a community by themselves, have been opposed to 


separate communal electorates. Yet all these groups 
have been cursed with that evil thing. 

Even if. Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate 
electoraes for minority communities were assumed to 


be valid, why has he given separate electorates to the 
Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, 
where the Hindu and Sikh minority communities did 
not initiate the claim to protection by such electorates? 

Tt is not true and it has not been proved that sepa- 
rate electorates give protection to minorities, or that 
their interests are promoted or safe-guarded when those 
of India as a whole suffer. 


Premiers ItrocicaL REASONING 


The Premier says in his statement: “I want to see 
greater and smaller communities working together in 
peace and amity.” If he be really sincere, he must be 
blessed, or rather cursed, with a perfectly illogical and 
obtuse mind. For, with his colleagues, he has divided 
the people of India into political groups in such a way 
that, if they were not hitherto mutually suspicious and 
distrustful, they would henceforth suspect and be envious 
and jealous of one another, and, if already mutually 
distrustful, would have that distrust greatly increased. 
(ae apn atei he ae me world to believe that 
ee people of India to work together 
_ He says, “Government have to face facts as th 
ne: ae ee iin this exceptional form of eee. 
Hoa om en will British politicians have the 
thay fei ees to face the other and prior fact 
ae „they are, at least partly, because it 

d Minto’s early speech al ; 
extra claims *tiae-fon p about the Moslem’s 
Lord Morley put it ea M on tent a 
” 3; a e orley-Mi 
orms” and the Montagu-Chelmsford “ reforma” e 


such as to lead 1 2 ? 
‘since? that hare to keep itself in evidence 


OVERNMENT AND THE Deperssep CLASSES 
Premier’s opinion, 
giving certai 
s fe votes is eee ae 
ge entiaes Unt their claims should 
rospects of improving 
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any real advantage. What is strongly oh; 

their complete or partial separation tee pected 0; 
of ihe Hindus. It cannot be admitted Hee Main baie | 
have been in practice particular alb Governmen ; 
Depressed Classes. Dr. Ambedkars wish f i 
Government in his Nagpur presidential 


shers 
arraignment 
address į 


known. Recently, the defeat in Sw 
ty, U e the Bomb: Well. 
of Mr. Bakhale’s Bill for the removal ak aa Council 
of the Depressed Classes, has shown the 5 disabilities 
28 s 


of Government. 
c > e i p od y e . 
i ie ee and progressive sections k 
1 ity have bee a 
indu community have been making considerable E 
8 


lo improve the condition of the Depressed CI s m 
that they may not long remain depressed Bat ce so Laios Y 
ment now in effect declare that all “ caste” Hin ovem. ihe Br 


dus, as ” 
Classes, |; 
herefore 


Britishers call them, are hostile to the Depressed 
or at leasi. indifferent to their lot, and that { 
separate electorates are required for them to 


their interests against the imaginary attacks ae | 
‘caste’ Hindus. And Government have ele 


a also offered | 
inducements to these classes to continue to admit i | 


“untouchability” and to deserve the title “depressed” | He says 
so as to remain entitled lo separate seats. Under the ‘hat their 
circumstances, “the prospects of improving their actual fynstituti 
condition,” social, educational and economic, must be 
poor indeed. } 


L 
WOMEN i 
of women, Mr. Mac. | 


REPRESENTATION OF 

Regarding the representation 
Donald observes: 

“As 


which it aspires in the world until its women play their 
due part as educated and influential citizens. 
are undoubtedly serious objections io extending to 
representation of women the communal method, but if A 
seats are to be reserved for women as such and women} "gress 
members are to be fairly distributed among the com). 
munities, there is in the existing circumstances 10 
alternative.” 


I have already pointed out that the leading exponetls) 


of women’s rights never wanted a communal distribution kba 
of seais for themselves. Hence separate con ‘igh 
electorates ought not to have been thrust upon t 5 
The Premier talks of women playing their. 

as “educated and influential citizens” for whi 


tion and interest and participation 1 l 
are essential, and he talks of a fair dist 
women’s seats among the communities. 
he nevertheless thinks that if women’s § 
buted merely by counting heads, and not aaa 
the extent of education and the comparative a 
presence of public spirit among the women 
communities that is a fair distribution. t 3s 


whose views have found acceptance 

ment think that the women who wou 
dates and cast votes, are undesirable spec! 
so Tt is also well known that TE 
made comparatively much less progte nd 
Muslim Cein than among the Hindus. i 

to their social and educational handicap, 
can take very much smaller intere 
and other public movements an 

women. In spite of these facts, 
it fair to give the same number © 
women as to Hindu women! Let me 2 
stood. I cordially welcome the _ pros? 
women taking part in public affairs. 
Premier’s claim of fair distribution ° 


Id stand 2 


= 


mpr Fam snp Honest! 


to jg ATTE 

In body jmagine the inward glee with which the 
ernment e can jn the failure of the Government nominees 
i the C to produce an agreed scheme, by telling 
j . Ue RRES 

a of ig Jian communities — na 

Cont p ae hem remember when examining the scheme 
abil pe themselves failed when pressed again and 
atten L he produce to us some plan which would give 

ude s t OA y 

emg satisfaction.’ 3 ) 
of th A ming thal the failure of the Government 
dine n el mean the failure of “the Indian Com- 
sses, $ » who did not choose them, is that any reason 
Govern. the British Cabinet should feel justiied in expect- 
duis, ag Hie people to accept their manifestly mischievous 
lasses, foe? The Premier thinks it a “fair and honest 
2 belts . . . . . 

herefore a Tt does not seem axiomatic that it is either. 
protect 

ule the Jy, DecisioN KEEPS OLD OBSTACLES AND CREATES NEW 
offered 1 ONES 
uit their a : 1 f 
essed” | He says: “ The most that Government can hope itor 


fut their decision will remove an obstacle from the path 


der the f x > í i 
r actual constitutional advance.” Ii is a curious hope, seeking 
nust be the decision keeps the old obstacles intact and creates 


; oes. There can never be any constitutional 
ance by means of constitutional methods without the 
stendeavour of all communities: but the word “joint” 
‘ho, and ‘separate? is the word beloved of the 
ly of India. Inconsistently enough, however, the 
imie says to the Indian communities, whom the 
bme practically requires to non-co-operate with one 
‘her, “their duty is to co-operate in working the 
ï constitution which is to give India a new place 


y. Mac 


widely 
ovement 
| is not 
sition to 


ay their { ae i r 
There} "e British Commonwealth of Nations; and he 
ling to eludes his sanctimonious homily with the similar 


put iff Mation that “communal co-operation is a condition 
women} "gress and that it is their special duty to put upon 
he com pares the responsibility of making the new consti- 
ices 10) mE As Mr. MacDonald is neither Machiavelli 
“Mephistopheles, but the Prime Minister of a great 
ponents{ e, one ought to think that he is not indulging in 
ribution 8 joke. Tt is my considered opinion that, in spite 
Ja he Istuptive tendencies of what the British Cabinet 
n them TO all Indian communities ought to co-operate 
hr re: for making the new constitution work, 
nding any mending it, or if that be impossible, 
Neves, J and making a beneficent one in its stead. 
te of it were workable, it cannot produce any 
good result. 


Bur Wuere 1s SWARAJ ? 


of hela wonwealth of Nation? That of a habita- 
pk be a 
f È Ats 0 


Ix 
NC 
OMPATIBLE WITH NATIONAL SELF-RULE 


le x 
Second paragraph of his statement relating 


HY . 
ntis Communal Decision the British Premier 


Q 

“bee realised from the very first that any 

a to we „may make is likely, to begin with at 
$ criticised b community. purely from 

e demands. 
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As this sentence does not indicate the worst fault, 
mischievousness or maleficence of the decision, critics 
should not be put off the scent by it. The decision is 
not to be considered mainly as against the interests of 
this Indian community or grovp or that, but as against 
the national interest of all Indian as- pro-Britain and 
contra-India. I shall show later on that the Decision 
is utterly incompatible with national self-rule. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible Government is that what is today a minority 
party may become the majority party tomorrow by the 
conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking, or 
owing to other causes. In this way all groups have an 
effective chance of giving the nation the benefit of their 
wisdom, capacity and public spirit. The changeability 
of the personnel of the ruling party gives the ruling 
majority for the time being a sense of its real responsibi- 
lity to the nation and exercises an effective check on 
arbitrary, irregular or corrupt methods and actions. But 
if a constitution makes any religious community, as a 
community, the permanent ruling majority, or the perma- 
nent tools in the hands of the alien real rulers, there 
cannot be any democratic and responsible self-rule in 
the country, and all the advantages of such rule pointed 
out above are lost. The Communal Decision militates 
against the essential conditions of democratic and respon- 
sible Government and would, if given effect to, deprive 
India of all the advantages of such Government. 

It subjects the Hindus to grave, contemptuous and 
insulting injustice—perhaps because it is they who have 
worked for and demanded self-rule most. Under it their 
representation becomes distinctly weak:r in some pro- 
vinces without getting stronger anywhere, as I shall 
show later on. It must cause grave anxiety to all real i 
patriots, as, under the circumstances, there can be no 4 
peace and no peaceful progress. For, lovers of non- 
violent methods will be untrue to themselves if they 
accept the Decision and co-operate to work a com- 
munalism-ridden constitution, and do not make the 
utmost efforts in a peaceful and legitimate manner to 
unsettle the Decision. Ra. 

Though there is much cause for anxiety, there is = = ~~ 
none for being down-hearted. Difficulties exist and crop 
up only to try our mettle and manhood, which can be 
proved by overcoming them. Hindu and other Nationa- 
lists and Hindus in general, will not, cannot, be crushed. 


More Tuan COMMUNAL ah 


The communal decision or, to use the Prime 
Minister’s exact language, “decision on communal 
representation,” is something else in addition to being 
communal. Properly speaking, the communal decision 
ought to have assigned their respective shares in the 
legislative bodies only to the religious communities. Bu 
it has done more. Women are not a religious communit 
by themselves; nor are Europeans and Anglo-Indian: 
Land-holders, Universities, Labour, and the Depre 
Classes separate communities. But the decision assij 
seats to all these groups—perhaps to maintain “th ance 
between the communities” desired by the bureaucracy 
in their own interests. In this there has b an 
irregularity or impropriety in procedure also. 
XXI of the Indian Franchise Committee’s Report. 
to a discussion of questions relating to the r 
of labour, landlords, commerce, and other 
communities, it has been observed 


7 


2 decides 
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The decision has deprived them of this right, as it 
has been made without consulting the Franchise Com- 
mittee. And it is also to be noted that it has been 
arrived at without consultation with the Round Table 
Conference or the Consultative Committee or any other 
similar body. oa 

The indications given in the decision that there 
may be second chambers, at least in some provinces, 
have also nothing to do with any communal decisions. 
They were probably meant to prepare the public for 
subsequent efforts to antagonize democracy by means of 
these plutocratic and pseudo-aristocratic bodies. 


Makes NATIONAL Action IMPOSSIBLE 
The new constitution which the British Cabinet 
wants to give India proposes to do that which no free 


people or no people struggling to be free can put up 
with in any constitutional proposals meant for them. 
Jt intends so to split and divide the voters and the 
people of whom they are a part as to make mass aclion, 
national action, impossible. Without such combined 
action, freedom can neither be kept nor won. Nor can 
the bounds of freedom be made wider yet, without, such 
action, Setting sex against sex, creeds against creeds, 
casles against castes, classes against classes, interests 
against interests appears to be the underlying mischie- 
vous ‘principle? of the decision, though it is without 
any right principle and is full of anomalies. It is anti- 
national. 

Tt was argued in favour of communal electorates that, 
as in litigation clients have the right to select their 
counsel, so voters ought to have the right to elect their 
representatives. Exactly. But do Muslim clients always 


choose Muslim advocates or Hindu clients Hindu advo- 
cates, and so on? 


UNDEMOCRATIC 


. The scheme is also undemocratic. In a democracy 
at is essential that those who are to conduct the affairs 
of the State as the representatives of the people should 
he chosen by them. If a country be inhabited by 
different religious communities of varying numerical 
strength and if at present or in course of lime, these 
communities be equally educated, capable and public- 
spirited—which is desirable but which is not the case 
in India now, the numbers of the members of its 
legislature belonging to these different communities are 


ely t i f A 
noA 2 he roughly proportionate to their numerical 


eee ne proportionate shares i 

Benali a the open door to talent. What is funda- 
n Yectionable from the democratic point of 
E of 1 easton of entire groups of the oppor- 
aoa the election of 


Be cota 1 y ot members of the Cabinet 
SR A e a belonging to a 
ae er own. To take conerete 


n Christian candidates, 
i who 
ns or non-Christians, etc. 
| of a Muslim voter a 
oe candidate þh 
public-spirited 
p ted 


y ny place 
Hindu, Christian 
e the ablest and 


BEB ic DOH 


rekou MahgarGeliscticnatadduetitions of faith. 


e the womp ter 
fess i 
he Prevented’ oif India 


q why should that [> n 
Ne support of the 
ory of Testricted|y 4 
ou Hindus lay 
dates, many i 
many Muslims {ny a 


and Christians, and that with good results, Ra tints 
munalisis may want to elect 100 per conte ae rom: 
per cent Muslims, 100 per cent Christians: Ae Wo 
more beneficial for a State to have as its legis) rae ik 


rulers broad-minded, liberal persons who can 
things from the points of view of different cla 
communities than to have narrow bigots, 
obscurantists. ? 
In the name of constitutional 
to get the support 
the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for ason wou 
possibly worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective urent of 
of creed or race, is being taken away, as also the right’ lt is 
of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds “hiful pe 
or races who consider him worthiest. hi that if 
Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever lat creat 
religious community or communities, classes, castes, 
interests or races, the majorily of the members of a pro- 
vincial council might belong, it could be said that a br 
people of all communities had helped to elect them and} li now ; 
were responsible for choosing them. So the members =at of M 
also would feel their responsibility to and would and filis 
must try to promote the interests of all these groups alting n 
But under a system of separate electorates, in some te exper 
provinces the majority of members would be Hinduse of 
elected exclusively by Hindus or, in any case, by noniine of ] 
Muslims and non-Christians, in some, the majority would aly of Fy 
be exclusively elected by Muslims, and in one province, 
Bengal, the majority would be either Musi a 
Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by a 
co-religionisis or compatriots. Hence, each pronnan pa y 
India would be ruled by a foreign bureaucracy ‘orilt h 
British domination would continue) through a maj 


5 É 7 oups feri 
of legislators for whose election people pi resil 3 


e ordinarily 


c å ald be £h 
to promote the interests of all groups. This wo 
highly undesirable state of things. It 


sses and 
fanatics and! 


sies and 
A dac 
advance, and in order lectora 
of communalists for foreign rule, |The follo 


services only of particular groups. 
would not necessarily be the abl not conduce H 
able. Separate communal elections can s outside com 
the growth of capacity in a community, & 
petition is eliminated. 


Oprosep ro MacDonarp’s First Enon aa 

Separate communal electorates wit “6 
seats and weightage, are opposed also 
MacDonald’s definite pronouncements tt 
ciples underlying the League © s 
Guarantee sqbeations niin Leh: Mi M 5 
course of his speech on the subje im in 
Conference at the debate initiated by him a 
of Commons: earmarked ft 

“Tf every constituency is 10 be no w 
community or interest, there will bor purely 
the growth of what we consider to all com 
organizations which would comprehend j js 0 


, have to he faced; because, if India is 

a robust political life, there must be 
political parties based upon concep- 
st, and not upon conceptions regard- 
f any field that is smaller or less 
the whole of India. Then there is 


re whicl 


ri roposal regarding that: a proposal is made 
fc Jould not be community constituencies with 
w S acister, but that with a common register 


munal Te! f ; : 
ercentage of representation should be 


certain communities. It is the first pro- 
what more attractive, democratic form, 
Premier 


Siis passage would the British 


et opponent not only of separate electorates for 
eS a a the separate representatives of different com- 
tics and sies and interests, but also of the reservation for 

ofa certain percentage of seats to be filled by 


in order 4 electorates. 
gn rule | he following extract from his speech on the same 
j 


e for axm would lead one to conclude that he was an 
espective iment of weightage. too: 
he rig “t is very dificult to convince these very 
Il creeds diiful people (advocates of communal representa- 
i that if you give one community weightage, you 
whatever ant create weightage out of nothing. You have to 
casles, » it from somebody else. When they discover that, 
{ a pro-# become confused indeed, and find that they are up 
id thatit a brick wall.” 
iem and} li now appears that this brick wall was entirely a 
members eat of Mr. MacDonald’s imagination. For, the com- 
uld an sls have not been confronted with any difficulty 
Ba. pine nor the British Cabinet in giving weightage 
Hindus ae of the Hindus, and in Bengal at the 
ian aa y oe Hindus and Muslims—more at the 
y vould of Er indus than of Muslim—for the advantage 
rovince, | The pr recs: 
lims of 
y their hip the 
ince O! her 


cy (for An 
majori fey es problem 


eFatigh 
Exec 


that faces us from that point 
ba your legislature is to be composed in these 
eo eS whom are you going to appoint 
1 An he claim is put that the Executive, 
7 Naterticht Reon, the Cabinet, shall also be divided 
3 ompartments. 

eee the claim will be met, directly or 
Sala pacally squeamish people may think 
ci has been insincere, inconsistent, and 
: a must be wrong. He has had to play 
ga leries at different times; that is al. 
Ser precedent for his inconsistency. The 
Ban Report argued against separate 
ut decided in its favour. 


PROBLEM 


inori ; 3 
orga ties problem in India ought to have been 


ul ane to the principles underlying the Minori- 
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the Minorities problem being peculiar to India, it has 
been a more serious problem in many European countries, 
being one of the underlying causes of the Great War, 
and it has been dealt with everywhere there according 
to the general and standardized treatment laid down in 
the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 
But, as in everything else, from the spiritual and moral 
principles embodied in the Sermon on the Mount down- 
wards, India is looked upon as a peculiar and unique 
country where all that is quite inapplicable is 
right and applicable elsewhere. I know India is not 
a clean slate as regards the Minorities problem. But 
neither were those European countries such where the 
Minorities Guarantee Treaties have been accepted and 
enforced. 

The question whether the principles underlying the 
Minority Treaties should be applicable to all Member 
States of the League has been repeatedly discussed in the 
League Assembly. Ten years ago in 1922 an agreement 
was reached and a resolution was adopted in the third 
Assembly of the League, of which the fourth paragraph 
is quoted below: 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States 
which are not bound by any legal obligation to the 
League with respect to minorities will nevertheless 
observe, in the treatment of their own racial, religious 
or linguistic minorities, at least as high a standard of 
justice and toleration as is required by any of the Treaties 
and by the regular action of the Council.” 

But far from this resolution being adhered to, either LERE 
in spirit or to the letter, in the case of India, it has 
never been even considered, although Mr. Arthur ; 
Henderson, the then British Foreign Secretary, stated in r 
January, 1931, at the meeting of the League Council as 
its Chairman that “the system of the protection of ; 
Minorities inaugurated by the League of Nations was 
now a part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world.” (P. 24 of The Monthly Summary of the League 
of Nations, January, 1931). But India is outside the — 
world, and hence a “high standard of justice,” or in 
fact any standard of Justice, need not be followed her 

The Minorities Guarantee Treaties give protection 
only to the racial, religious and linguistic minorities only _ 
in matters relating to their racial culture, customs = 
language, and things of that description. Separate 
commercial, economic or political interests of any group 
(like those of the European sojourners, the landhe 
or the merchants in India) are not recognized, nor 
merely social minorities (like the non-Brahmins or t 
“untouchables”) recognized, as minorities entitled 
protection. Hence separate communal representation and 
electorates have no place in any of the up-to-date Western 
constitutions, including that of Turkey. ; 

All persons in India, whether belonging to | 
majority or minority group anywhere, should bea 
mind what objects were sought to be achieved by m 
of the Minority Treaties and what evil results sc 
to be prevented. As reminders, the following e: 
will serve a useful purpose. M. Blociszewski 0 
wrote in his note of March, 1922: : 

“We must avoid crealing a state wit 
We must prevent the Minority from transf 
into a privileged caste and taking definite 
foreign group instead of becoming fu: ed in 
in which it lives. If we take the exagge 
of the autonomy of Minorities to the ree 

ne 
i a a 
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minorities will become disruptive « : 

and a source of national disorgani 
Speaking at the Le Cour 

Sir Austen Chamberlain saic 
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a nation a community which would 
stranged from national life. The 
Treaties was to secure for the 
and justice which 
the 


lish in the midst of 
remain permanently e 
object of the Minority It y 
Minorities that measure of protection $ 
would gradually , prepare them to be merged in 
national community to which they belonged. 

Speaking at the League Council on December 9, 
1925, M. Dendramis, representative of Greece, said: vy 

“ A perusal of the Treaties showed that the Minorities 
concerned were racial, linguistic and religious Minorities. 
The authors of the Treaties had not intended to create 
grovps of citizens who would collectively enjoy special 
rights and privileges; they had intended to establish 
equality of treatment between all the nationals of a 
State. If privileges were granted to the Minority in 
any country, inequality would be created between this 
Minority and the Ma‘ority: the latter would he oppressed 
by the Minority, and it would then be the Majorities 
question which would have to engage the attention of 
the League of Nations.” 

These extracts should suffice to show that the com- 
munal decision of the British Cabinet has sought to do 
that which the League of Nations strove successfully to 
avoid in its Minorities Treaties, and has avoided doing 
that which the League had in view. 

Europeans in general, particularly those of the 
Anglo-Saxon breed, consider Asiatics as less civilized— 
if civilized at all—than themselves and Jess able to follow 
political principles of the right kind. But Asiatics can 
grasp and follow correct principles. Let me give 
an example. In “Prabasi,’ a Bengali magazine, 
Rabindranath Tagore has written in the course of an 
account of his travels in Persia and Iraq: 

“Tn various countries of the world it has been held 
that it would not do for communal religion or creed to 
occupy all spheres of human life and activities. At a 
farewell dinner given to a high British administrative 
officer in Palestine, he said: ‘Palestine is a Mahomma- 
dan country, and its government should, therefore. be 
in the hands of the Mahommadans, on condition “that 
the Jewish and Christian minorities are represented in 
1t. Thereupon Haji Emin El-Huseini, the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, replied: ‘For us it is an exclusively Arab 
mot a Mahommadan question. During your sojovrn in 
mis ganty. you have doubtless observed that here there 
Brabs We regard the Christe one Christian 
but as Arabs.” pene, on) minority; 

The words of the British officer and 
reply thereto have been 
ma govroduced above. 

T: e 
a neo translate 

he Mufti could detect the British 
adherence to 


t ) 1 the Mufti’s 

given in English by the poet 
The remaining portion of the 
d from the Poets Bengali article 


impera 
count upon the 
or rot 
erence to any such 
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maxim. É perceived, the adh 


pea in mind that the Hindu 


PwpienscAdinrighteKu! Reagibbolldstioddvesictlvan decade hence! Hi 
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and treatment for itself. In the Hind 
statement on the question of constitr tion T Mal 
in March, 1931, by its Working Comite refor 
at successive sessions of the “Mahasabha, oa 
“The Hindu Mahasabha desires to point wi 
throughout and consistently taken ae 
is strictly national on the communal 
of India as a whole or the Hindus of 
province have protested only when the 
cratic ideal has been or has been likel 
from and any other community or communiti 

at their expense. At this stage also il les favoured 
criticism of the Decision so far as the Wind 
cerned, is not that the Hindus have not e ous are con: 


: ot : 
rights or treatment, for they claimed none, | any specia] 
, 


on whid 
which 
le Hindus 
Y particular 
national demo 
y to be departed 


issue,” TI 


interests and the interests of all kda eS their d Posttt 
sacrificed primarily in the interests of the British been |The M 
and merchants and secondarily in the intereste | ee ce of 
subservient sections of other Indian communities ¢ Me © Aborgi 
used as tools in the hands of the Britishers, © 7 Eas, Jews 
Í formed 

MULTIPLICATION OF ELECTORAL COMPARTMENTS famunal $ 


og, a po 


The largest number of religions communities, casses 
» Casses, i] one ma 


and interests for which separate electorates have hitherto 
been formed according to the Montagu-Chelmsford |; 
reforms, is ten in Madras and less than ten in the other |. 
Provinces. It seems, in the opinion of the British Cabinet, 4, 
constitutional advance connotes further multiplication of 
watertight electoral compartments. For, according to! 
their new “communal” scheme, there are to be in the fy, 
Provinces eighteen separate electorates of the following i ml 
descriptions: General male, General female, Muslims inal” 
male, Muslims female, Europeans, Anglo-Indians_male, D kan, 

Anglo-Indians female, Sikhs male, Sikhs female, Indian ae $ 
Christians male, Indian Christians female, Landholders, fy chee 
Commerce Industry Mining Planting European, Commerce)... ci 
Industry Mining Planting Indian, Universities, Depressed {° > 
Classes, Backward areas, and Labour. Al these Oe 
electorates are not to be constituted in all the Provinces $ 
but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 


WILL THE MILLENNIUM EVER DAWN? Ah | 
The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were use oe fe 
with the promise that at the end of ten ee ail 
would be a revision. Those who have bound oS ea 
in the perfectibility of British political huma nda 
expected something like the millennium at Decision is | 
that decade. Here in the present Communal 1 decision | 
a foretaste of that millennium. The Cone ` 
now given contains a similar promise to i 
that: ‘tution itself 
“Provision will be made in the Cn ree th 
to empower the revision of this electora aor after 
(and other similar arrangements mentioned , ‘es affectet 
ten years, with the assent of the commit will 
for the ascertainment of which suitable me ; 
evised.” itten 
Were the words I have italicized spore wad be 
the draftsman’s tongue in his check¢ fattened on 00 
rather tough job to get people fed and F iG diel oy 
munal fare, to vote for the stoppage i should ! 9 
some classes are given a “privilege”, WAY 
agree to give it up at the end of ten 
Therefore, the apparently temporary aa 
really turn out to be permanent if, of ae: d 
tion of British Imperialists be permant. 
I have been trying to keep MY “resh 
by the Decision; but I confess this 
Tevision after ten years has frightene 
tional number of watertight communa 


shts that most probably I shall not live till 
sabha LE Moar suficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
issued 1," ihe young women and men of today who will 
nfitme bee that time have stronger nerves than mine 
Written, | i mental and moral shocks. 
it has ils? in the case of the Depressed Classes, so in 
which h, ihe Muslims, Sikhs, Europeans, etc., it had been 
Hindus Fi hat their separate representation by special 
Tticulap mes shall come to an end after twenty years,” 
demo. plier with or without their assent, it wovld have 

4 ; ; ia 

eparted (ha incontrovertible proof of the British rulers 
avoured # s licitede for constilutional progress and national 
e, my E in India. 
Te con. arity ! 
Special De ; 7 : ' 
at their | Positive NAME BETTER THAN A NEGATIVE ONE 
© Deen The Montagu-Chelmsford “ constitution ” gave the 
| rulers Eo “non-Muhammadan ” to all non-descripts like 
of the ‘Aborgines, the Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Zoroas- 


tohe a Jews, Brahmos, etc. The separate electorate to 
‘rmed for this motley crew according to the latest 
mmal scheme is to be called “General.” For one 
-i lz a positive name is better than a negative one. 
Crasses, |. one may hope that, in course of time, even Moham- 
hitherto Lins may not object to come under the category 
lmsford [ineral”, but it is not probable that very many among 
e other En would ever agree to become “non-Muhammadan.” 
bin tre may be also a quite unintended compliment to the 
aa F aus, the most numerovs community in the group, 
aa io ie use of the word “General.” For, it means: “ com- 
owing tly or approximately universal; including or affecting 
Muslims ©" "early all parts, not partial, particular, local, or 
mal tional, And it is really a fact that it is the Hindus 
Indian | “V@ striven more than others for the political 
mcement of the whole nation, which fact as well as 
télative strength is indirectly proved by the un- 
disfavour shown to them by the powers that 
This hostility reminds me that, down the ages, from 
; mene times, the Hindus have gathered new strength 
Fie pech conquest or subjection by alien peoples. 
Fon ae days also they should be able to weather 
wder b ub Hor that they must set their own house 
Maize pained ical well-thought-out reforms to achieve 
ere ial solidarity. 


TS 


mmercı 


Anxiety ro Pracate MUSLIMS 


Mt is f 
is pated in the scheme that JE tes 
ity Possible that in some instances delimitation 
encies might be materially improved by slight 
isty’ Cee numbers of seats now given. His 
A arja o ernment reserve the right to make such 
for such purpose, provided they would 
affect the essential balance between the 
© such yariations will, however, be made 
Bengal and the Punjab.” 
ted i ty to keep the communalist Mussalmans 
Msi ite obvious in the assurance given here 
any sponderance will not be interfered with 
t the Punjab. The same anxiety is dis- 
la sentence: 
aestyis Government consider that the com- 
dist house in a province should be such 
res we any essential the balance between 
esulting from composition of a lower 


Me Teady should suspect that the communalists 
hu hat the, Composition of the legislature at the 
(Cane have gained in that of the provincial 
í ae take care to state in 


eases of 
teg o Xiety 


n of 
to 
tig, 


an; 
i 
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to the claims of all communities for adequate representa- 
tion therein.” This they have done, as the White Paper 
proposals relating to the Federal Legislature show. 

Figures of the seats for different constituencies have 
been given in the decision for the whole. existing province 
of Bombay, as well as for Bombay without Sind and for 
a separate province of Sind, if and when constituted. 
This has not been done for Bihar and Orissa. 

It would be idle to specvlate what would have 
happened if the bulk of the Oriyas had professed 
Muhammadanism. 


Musums Favourep at THE Cost or Hinpus; AND 
EUROPEANS AT THE Cost oF BOTH 


The Muslim population form a majority in three of 
the existing provinces, namely, Bengal, the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier Province. In the last province 
alone the Hindus get some weightage. But as its legis- 
lature is to have only 50 seats, owing to its population 
being small—less than that of many single districts else- 
where, and out of this 50 Hindus and other non- 
descripts combined are to have only 9, this weightage 
does not affect the absolute Muslim preponderance in 
the least. They have gained in the two other provinces. 
In the Punjab they get 86 seats as Muslims in a house 
of 175 seats, and also 2 of the landholders’ seats, and 
the one Tumandar (the Tumandars are all Muslim) seat 
will go to them. Hence a majority of seats is assured 
to them. It is also probable they will be able to capture 
one or two Labour seats. In Bengal the Muhammadans 
get as Muhammadans 119 seats in a house of 250. In 
this province 5, 5. 2, and 8 seats have been assigned 
to Landholders, Indian Commerce, Universities and 
Labour respectively—total 20 seats. If, as is very prob- 
able, Muslims can capture only 7 seats out of these 20, 
they will he a majority by themselves. In any case, they 
are assured of a predominant position by combining with 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians. i j 

Wherever the Muslims are in a minority, they either 
retain their present large weightage or obtain more. The 
Hindus and others included in the General constituency 
are in a minority in the two major provinces of the 
Puniab and Bengal. Far from getting any weightage 
in either, in both they get less than the number of seats _ \ 
which could have fallen to their lot in proportion to their 
numerical strength. It is true the Muslims also in these eis) 
provinces get a little smaller number of seats than their  ě 
numerical proportion in the population. But in order 
to give weightaxe to Europeans, Anglo-Indians, etc., 
more seats have been taken away from the Hindus and _ 
others of the General constituency than from the Muslims. _ 
But Muslims should bear in mind that what they have 
thus lost has gone to pamper their friends, the European 
who have made them their cat’s-paw. Z: 


Bencar Hinpus RENDERED IMPOTENT 


The position of the Hindus and other Genera 
stituency electors in Bengal has been made one 

impotency. They have got only 80 seats 1 
250 seats out of which 30 will go to 
classes. Assuming that the Depressed s 
tives will side with the other Hindus and that 
etc., are able to capture all the 20 s giver 
Landholders, Indian Commerce an € 
then they will have only 100 v 
a house of 250. Yet, so f 
cerned, it is the Hindus wh 
tical progress, — | as 

ni 
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also have their “untouchables” and 
depressed classes, these two communities nave nope ees 
obliged to give any separate seats to their cen 
sections. Mr. MacDonald’s philanthropy is reserved only 


for the Hindu Depressed classes! 


According to the existing Montagu-Chelmsford 
constitution, the Bengal Hindus have 40.3 per cent of 
the seats and the Bengal Muslims 34.2 per cent. In 
10 years the Hindu Bengalis have become politically so 
backward as to deserve only 32 per cent of the seats 
in the new constitution and the Muslims have made such 
astonishing political progress as to get 47.6 per cent! 
The British Cabinet professed great solicitude for an 
agreed settlement. But such is their respect for agreed 
solutions that they have done away with the agreed 
Lucknow Pact without consulting the parties! 


Indian Christians 


Hinpus to Pay anp Mustims TO SPEND 


The very great weightage given to Europeans have 
been sought to be defended—particularly in Bengal, on 
the ground of their “stake in the country.” But in 
Bengal ‘the Hindus’ “stake in the country” is very 
much greater than that of the Muhammadans, as the 
Hindus pay more than seventy per cent of the total 
revenues of the Province. But as they are politically 
obnoxious, they do not get the benefit of the “stake 
in the country ” argument. Hence in Bengal the Hindus 
are to pay and the Muslims to spend. 

In Bengal the total number of the European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian Christians is 180,572 out of a total 
population of 50,122,150, or about one-third (1/3) per 
cent of the total population. But they get between 
them 31 seats, Europeans 11, Anglo-Indians 4, Indian 
Christians 2 and European Commerce 14), or about 
thirteen per cent of all the seats. This is fair distribu- 
ton with a vengeance! Of course, ihe Indian Christians 
get very little; it is the European Christians, who are 
about | 25,000 in number, who get 25 out of the 31 
Christian seats. The Europeans in Bengal are one-two- 
thousandth (1/2000) of the population, but get one-tenth 
of the seats! 

In Bengal the Buddhists (315,801) and the Animist 
Aborigines (535,656) far outnumber the Christians. It 
Tome incl that it has not been attempted to cut 
$ a on i e main current of national endeavour 
Ta aE ee separate representation. Nevertheless, 

9 presentation has not been given to them is 
an unmistakable proof of the fairness of the distribution 
of seats made by the British Cabinet! à 


CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTE 

; 5 EE AND 

; r DECISION sag 

= Sittin on THE FENCE DOES NOT MAKE FOR THE 
Procress or Humanity 


ry now to consider the Congress Work- 
Position of neither accepting nor reject- 


the reasons why the 
al Ree is that “ 
/ divided on the question.” 

le Abraham Lincoln became President 


s of America, he became ih A 

pre : i i eoretically thi 
a a ametolins Seen 
But, because the Slates: veutislavery Northern 


of the 


n of” slavery, e A e aded 
id he neither tr 
“History gel abe 


“in view of 
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“ x £ 
Can neither accept 


nor not eli rou z hat would * fal 
ihBorsein: imcur ul aoe lagi HB ip d ee fact “that Ne 


blow and freed the slaves. No cause e 


: Spouse 
who dared, if need be, to be in Poused by 


the minority 


ly 
casi 


T i i s of ; se aS 
There is this much of resemblance between seumanity Me 
the Communal Decision that, as the United Sta and p in 
America could not possibly have remained ea a ihe 

an AS ; 


; d not been b, te A 

> . aR X 
united _ cannot become and bere ne 
unless the Communal Decision is upset. That d a of el 
is not only the result but would also he, if not ungated Fie has 
the cause of the perpetuation of our subjection. The’ E 
decision is objectionable, not mainly or merely han 


| 

| 
it gives Hindus less seats than they are entitled to on ae 
the basis of population or any other basis, but also | 
because it is anti-national, anti-democratic, makes for | The Cc 
the disruption and disintegration instead of the unifica. | “The ` 


tion and solidarity of the communities and classes in. sa lapse 
habiting India. | Not ne 

Therefore, Congress as a national organization ought jamunal 
to condemn and reject this wholly anti-national decision fanined D 
in unequivocal terms, even at the risk of having a smaller *i said th 
number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or other Ws of th 
adherenis. In the long run it is not number but strict paul Deci 
adherence to right principles which tells. piles ther 
Hore or Enuistinc Muslim Support Nor Furinven fa unsett 

The main reason which appears to have weighed = 
with the Committee is that if they condemned the 
decision outright Muslim Congressmen would have no 
chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a far ratl 
chance, the Working Committee have adopted a non- jile Pape 
committal attitude. I shall be glad if this attitude helps ffu must 
Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But fet. Tt i 
will it? In any case, the Nationalist Muslims o t and ; 
feel grateful to the Working Committee for the friendly iy to lap 
gesture made towards them by temporarily shelving y a is 
principle. EGO, 

Had the Working Committee rejected the Communal pas ay 
Decision outright, communalist Muslim candidates f the fol Work 
have told their electors (all Mussalmans, mostly 0 “ition ¢ 


j mmuna! 
communalist and C e ot hy 
ong y RK IN 
ed the Com | “XING ( 


Congress has not accepted but has rejecte Committees 
munal Decision.” In spite of the Wore ision, COM | The ç 
non-acceptance and non-rejection of the deci tell theif The C 


cision 
for Congress has not accepted the Communal D thos th 
It is true that it has not rejected it either. » Js there >C 
who are not definitely with us are against between these s I 
much practical and effective difference mpituencies on 
two probable exhortations to Muslim con® for te 


; es 
of communalist Muslim candidat 


the part 
Assembly ? 
Nevertheless, T shall be sincerely 
of Mr. Sherwani, Mr. Asaf Ali and 
Muslim Jeaders are largely responae Muslims 
and if in consequence large numbers ff 
loyal members of Congress and 
candidates succeed in entering + i A 
strength of the Nationalist group 1” rE 
lative Assembly depends on the success & 
Muslim candidates to some extent. 
number the Communalist Muslim M. 


case the Muslim and non-Muslim ale 
M. L. A’s combined can clearly Orie some 


fone 
t one 
d 


- have 
emind 
sittin 
anity, 
y and 
tes of 
l and 
t been 
remain 
n free 
ecision 
settled, 
That 
ecause 
to on 
t also 
es for 
Inifica- 
es in- 


ought 
ecision 
smaller 
other 
_ strict 


"TILLED 
eighed 
d the 
ve no 
hem a 
1 non 
. helps 
rn But 
should 
riendly 
helving 


munal ’ 


coul 


Pio 
there "ag > Can 


of the {hl 
munal | 

N, for 
Com 


“Hees | F 
mittee’ IN EXPECTING THE IMPROBABLE 


AE Th ? 
it Committee say: 


‘ority of politically-minded Indians, even 
eae voters? toll d by th 
tit the voters’ rolls prepared by the bureau- 
fin’ iat therefore Nationalist condemnation of 
P "o Paper is really practically entire India’s 
‘chive Pe 
pom Nationalist group in the Assembly be not 
as Congressmen of the Swarajist mentality anti- 
ge Working Committee’s non-committal attitude 
ale, munal question would prove fruitless. 
two biggest Muhammadan organizations, 


Muslim League and the All-India 


g 

Jm Co oe x lok; - 
Pinal Decision the Congress Working Committee’s 
"of enlisting greater Muslim support by its neutral 
oe zi 


yde has not been 


{warn WOULD NOT NECESSARILY Lapse WITH 
WHITE PAPER 


| The Committee observe: 

| “The White Paper lapsing, 
« lapse automatically.” 

Not necessarily. For, it is only with regard to the 
aunal Decision that Sir Samuel Hoare, cross- 
mined by Sir N. N. Sircar, said that “ Government 
dsaid their last word; ” that is to say, though other 
a: of the White Paper might be altered, the Com- 
ml Decision was a “settled fact.” Of course, in 
is there is no settled fact—other settled facts have 
fa unsettled. But the unsettling has required long, 
ous and immense struggle. Hence, the words of 
«Working Committee’s resolution, “The White Paper 
‘ing, the Communal Award must lapse automatically,” 
fat rather too easy-going. All the parts of the 
i Paper do not s hang together that either all of 
a meee scrapped or all of them must be kept 
A Is quite feasible to scrap some, keep others 
aH a ter the rest. And how is the White Paper 
Hivho abe, what is the exact meaning of this lapsing, 
y a lo bring about this lapse and how? I con- 
mals got Understand all this. The White Paper 
ip e not a house of cards to be blown down 
t Working C 3 > p ; 

ition oa; ~Ommitiee resolution or by an adverse 

catried in the next Legislative Assembly. 


the Communal Award 


i 


7 Ky 
ïc Commirres One wire THE BRITISH PREMIER 


ities wine claims to represent equally all com- 
t EOL BS the Indian nation and, therefore, in 
division of opinion (on the Communal 
neither accept nor reject the Communal 
as the division of opinion exists.” 
orking Committee expects something as 
Rot impossible, as the British Premier 
ema med to do. The latter demanded an 
Rene solution of the communal 
able ccs the so-called delegates to the so-called 
ence (for which the British Govern- 
as “representatives” of the Muslim 
ahd. Ee communalists and also from 
ommuna]; ian Christian communities some in- 
W. ee ists: as their “representatives ”) could 
sen, ‘Ural under the circumstances, arrive at 
Co an a ~ MacDonald 


elected: 
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they had failed to agree among themselves, he had to 
give his decision perforce. On the contrary, the Working 
Committee really want an agreed solution from motives 
of the sincerest patriotism. I should be delighted if 
their optimism justified itself. But without in the least 
pretending to be a prophet, which I certainly am not, 
I doubt whether a time would come—at least in the 
near future—when “the division of opinion” on the 
Communal Decision would completely disappear from 
among all the different communities. So the Committee 
may have to keep up their non-committal attitude for 
an indefinite length of time. In the present state of 
the human group-mind it is too much to expect that 
those who have got an excessive advantage would will- 
ingly give it up, or that those who have been humiliated 
and deprived of their just dues, which they had earned 
by their ability, public spirit, sufferings and sacrifice, 
and who had been deprived of facilities for serving their 
country in due measure, would willingly submit to such 
humiliation, injustice and deprivation. 


DEPARTURE FROM NATIONALISM 

I am fully conscious that Congress has to tackle a 
very dificult problem and I recognize that Congress 
leaders are making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. 
Perhaps an absolutely national solution is not at present 
feasible. But the solution which, though falling short 
of the fully national view-point, should be acceptable 
to the Congress, must possess at Jeast the minimum of 
the essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps the j 
leaders would cogitate and deliberate to determine this } 
essential minimum. May it be hoped that this mintmum i 
will include joint electorates? Mahatma Gandhi fasted, 
unto death if needed, partly to bring about joint election 
of representatives by “depressed” and “upper” class 
Hindus. But now he appears to be prepared to give 
up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims 
and others, for saying or securing the (nominal?) 
adherence to the Congress of a small number of Muslims. 

In July, 1931, the Congress Working Committee, 
while deviating to some extent from pure nationalism by — 
accepting the principle of reservation of seats for 
minorities, did not give up joint electorates. Is there 
going to be a still greater departure from nationalism 
pure, unadulterated and undiluted? $ 

The Committee observe: 

“ .....lhe only way to prevent the untoward c 
sequences of the Communal Award is to explore ways 
and means for arriving at an agreed solution and not 
by an appeal on this essentially domestic question to 
the British Government or any outside authority.” 

I fully appreciate this self-respecting attitude. More- 
over, if the communities concerned can produce an agreed 
alternative to the Communal Decision, Mr. MacDonald 
is pledged to accept it—though imperialist politicians | 
not consider their pledges inviolable. So, if any India 
party appealed to the British Government, an agr 
solution would strengthen the appeal. Hence, 
favour of trying to have an agreed solution. 

But I am afraid, Congress leaders in 
to secure surface unity may he led to accept 
native to the Communal Decision between ° 
that decision there may be as much difference 
tweedledum and tweedledee. Be 

By “any outside authority” -perhe 
Nations is meant by the Congress y 
But that authority, perhaps 
the Congress Working 
accepted nor rejected) 
Wit ~ S 

A 
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| “«The only satisfactory alternative to the White 
f Paper is a constitution drawn up by a constituent 


he basis of adult suffrage, or as 
with the power, if necessary, to 
have their representatives elected 
belonging to such minorities.” 
a constitution is drawn up by a 
constituent assembly, and not by the British Government, 
| cannot necessarily make it satisfactory or more satis- 
factory than the White Paper constitution. To be satis- 
factory, it must in the first place be national—at least 
fundamentally and essentially so, it must not be anti- 
national, and in the second place, it must fulfil many 
other requirements which need not be specified. Con- 
sidering the mode of election of the constituent assembly 
foreshadowed in the resolution, it is quite possible for 
a constitution, to be drawn up by it, to be vitiated by 
anti-national communal bias as the White Paper is—to 
a less or equal or greater extent. For, as the resolution 
concedes to important minorities the unnational method 
of separate exclusive communal election of their repre- 
sentatives to the constituent assembly “if necessary,” 
that “necessity ™ is sure to arise—some community or 
communities are sure to ask for it and to get it; and 
representatives of those communities elected in that way 
are sure to insist upon the inclusion of separate and 
exclusive communal election of communal representa- 
tives in the constitution itself which is to be drawn up 
by the constituent assembly. And either the majority 
community and the Congress will have to yield to this 
communal demand, or there will be no agreed constitu- 
tion; for, according to another part of the Working 
Committee’s resolvtion, “the Congress is pledged .. . 
to reject any solution which is not agreed to by any of 
the said parties.” 7 


assembly elected on t 
near it as possible, 
important minorities to 
exclusively by electors 

The mere fact that 


Waar are “Important” MINORITIES? 


In our opinion, therefore, the passage quoted above 
from the resolution should have ruled out the possibility 
of any anti-national constitution being drawn up by the 
constituent assembly by laying down that the constitu- 
tion must not be unnational or anti-national in any funda- 
= mental or essential respects. And the resolution should 
certainly not have started with a flagrant departure from 
national lines and principles by indicating its readiness 

eld to the communalistic clamour for the exclusive 
d separate. election of communal representatives. And 
posing, without admitting, that minorities should have 
$ ight. why „are only “important” minorities to 
What is the standard of importance? Ts it not 
he interests of “unimportant” minorities are 


y io be neglected than those of “important ” 


ties may or must be differ- 
id unimportant minorities? 
ized and modern country 


stinction made between 


nstitution — 
; aware of, is 


the League of 
y the political 
of the world, 
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have definitely shut oul even the suggestio 
tion of separate communal electorates wink Considera. 
national, the special treatment being A are un. 
reservation of a number of seats for ‘he ned to the 
a definite period or to a system of pro On ates for 
sentation, or both, and the like. Portionate Tepre. 


MIN ries Have N EP z 
Minorities Have No Serarats Porcar ieee 
As regards safe-guarding the interes ue 
the League of Nation’s Minorities Treaties si Minorities, 
nize that any minority group has any sepa recog. 
and cognate interests, the only minority a itl 
nized and safe-guarded are those relating to iee: Tecog. 
languages, if any, separate religions, jf any. Separate 
personal Jaws, if any, and the like. The’ 
practice should be like that of the League of Nati ; 

To recognize the existence of separate political E nurse ` 
cognate interests of minorities and in consequence to The oth 
give them separate sectional representation by separate bole 
electorates is to plant a “state within a state” to pre. Pale 
vent which, according to Mr. Austin Chamberlain, was ithe i 
the object of the League of Nations’ Minority Treaties he Co 
and should be the object of all Nation-builders. ' 


puig 

Commun 
Separate jy open | 
Congress [ress wo 


‘J piion ox 
ginion we 
Dors THE Concress Represent ALL THE Communrmies? iailtee h 


BP $ H reasons 
The Working Committee proceed to observe: eie 


“Since, however, the different communities in the keialists r 
country are sharply divided on the question of the com: | bong an 
munal award, it is necessary to define the Congressi National 
altitude on it. The Congress claims to represent equally kmh of 
all communities composing the Indian nation and, there: lity sh 
fore, in view of division of opinion can neither accepting of t 
nor reject the communal award as long as division Of. a5 £ 
opinion lasts.” Reed and 

No doubt, l 
in the sense that among Congressmen 
of all communities or in the sense thi 
communities are eligible for membership 
provided they accept its principles and 
felfil other conditions. But it can har 
that it represents all communities equally. 


the Congress represents all communities} 
there are members! 


Concress SHOULD STICK TO ITS PRINCIPLES 


But from the fact that it represents 
it does not necessarily follow that it ca 
nor reject anything on which opinions ne 
the contrary, it is or should be the priy 
duty of the Congress to find out what 3 
to inculcate it, never minding whether ; 
crease or reduce the number of ils 
sections of the Hindus do not support 
ability principles and activities 0 
numerous Mussalmans are oppose ae Tee 
need not be stated. Nevertheless, it 
said that the Congress can neither accep 
in no community 18 there 


nor rejected it, for Hindus are 
We have pointed out befo ie 


+ COURSE Concress SHOULD Fottow 
A 


sidera. eantime, being part of an official scheme, it 
te un. fpe T” fect to and go on producing “untoward 
lo the iver, unless it is effectively opposed. One way 
les for pene d be for the Congress to boldly denounce 
Tepte. 1} 20 ae all communities, including as many truly 


all Jims as possible, to condemn, oppose and 
al A Sich action on the part of the Congress will 
Hi further indirect beneficial result of enabling 
x he to judge who are the genuine Nationalist 


RESTS 


LOriti. nit a5 

eae ee who are merely liaison officers of the com- 
tea a Mussalmans. As in the opinion of the Congress 
recon. “ire Committee, “Judged by the National standard 


Communal Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides 
ty open to serious objections on other grounds, the 
aes would have ample justification for adopting 
[urse suggested above. ; ae à 
ithe other method of effectively opposing it, which 
shen suggested in the resolution, viz. to arrive at 
(med solution of the communal problem, has been 
4; dealt with already and will be referred to again. 
‘The resolution proposes neither to accept nor to 
atthe Communal Decision so long as there is division 
pinion on the question. We are afraid this division 
ginion would last very much longer than the Working 
eailtee has perhaps anticipated; and that for very 
reasons. Observers of political conditions in India 
“it have failed to conclude that in self-defence British 
l fidlists must go on favouring the growth of sectional 
ue bes lims and the rise of sectional claims. The greater 
‘eal pon self-consciousness in India the greater the 
, there si of Nationalism, „the, greater must be the 
accept ine pO by British imperialists to particular 
ision Off... y the people which are open to such treatment. 
ay s our Nationalism grows more vigorous, pIo- 
the direct and indirect support 
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nembers “aes and communalism given by British 
5 of all a pust grow greater. For this reason, the 
alfo Should not expect communalism to dwindle 


Ẹ F et death in the near future. The Con- 
b rectly, definitely, promptly and persistently 
lists Mune or securing the allegiance of the 
tess ne separatists of any community the 
fu imperial; make higher bids than those of the 
Ped in austs. If Congress concessions to them 
Palisty a arithmetical progression, the Britsih 
J metrica] ots would be showered down upon them 
nd thel The Progression. 
nal aC) “No sauittee state: I 
guld funded fea that is not purely national can be 
wart to Foy the Congress. But the Congress is 
n ait Mh apres te any solution falling short of national 
0 meee to by all parties concerned and con- 
tte mea oe! solution which is not agreed to by 
ther ad Parties,” 
tin the f 4 à 
n be n- Uture any solution that is not purely 
No Propounded by the Congress or not, we 
ut in the past the Congress has either 
ot puree ed or been a party to solutions 
fs rety national; e.g., the Nehru Report, 
eats for minorities, etc. 
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the privilege and the honour of not being so tejected, 
because it is not an Indian but a British solution! © 

Suppose the proposed constituent assembly arrives 
at substantially the same solution as or a worse solution 
than the Communal Decision, the Congress must then, 
according to this resolution of its Working Committee, 
accept it! 

The Committee proceed: 

“Tt is, however, obvious that the only way to 
prevent the untoward consequences of the communal 
award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an 
agreed solution and not by any appeal on this essentially 
domestic question to the British Government or any other 
outside authority.” 

I have already commended this self-respecting 
attitude of the Congress. I do so again. But I beg 
leave to conclude by putting a supposition stated above, 
in an interrogative form. If the agreed solution be more 
communalistic than national, will the Congress accept 
it? Are there no such things in politics as right prin- 
ciples? Is it true that the bigger the crowd of sup- 
porters—particularly of communalistic supporters—of any 
scheme, method, or opinion, the better it is? 

Cuance or Front BY NATIONALIST Mustim LEADERS 

The Nationalist Muslim leaders had at first con- 
demned the Communal Decision. Had they adhered to 
their first thoughts, which they have not, the Congress 
Working Committee would not most probably have 
adopted a neutral attitude. I present here some speci- 
mens of Nationalist Muslim condemnation of the Decision, 
which is different from their present attitude. 

I shall first give the opinion of the late Sir Ali E. 
Imam. Presiding at the All-India Muslim Nationalist J 
rae at Lucknow on the 18th April, 1931, he aa 
said: 2 

“Today’s Conference represented Muslim Nation- 1e 
alists, in other words, people who were not wedded to 
a scheme of separation. They had been simply flooded A 
with messages from every corner of India from different 
leaders who one and all insisted on the basic principle 
of joint electorates.” aa 

“Separate electorates connote the negation of 
nationalism. Political problems are but a reflex of social 
forces. If you erect an iron wall between communi 
and community in their Politics, you destroy the ei 
fabric, and day-to-day life will become insupportable 


oo 
you insist on building political barriers. Nationalism 
can never evolve from division and dissensions.” _ 
At this Lucknow Conference Dr. Ansari moved the 
principal resolution the last paragraph of which stated 
that “the Nationalist Muslim Party” “strongly holds” 
the principle of “joint electorates.” In moying the 
resolution Dr. Ansari said, in part: 3 Bre 
“This is not the occasion to expatiate on thi 
absolute necessity of joint electorates for the gr 
of a united nationhood. I am speaking to Mussa 
just now, and I wish to tell the Muslim commu 
through you that, apart from wider national consider 
tions, the insistence on separate electorates would 
suicidal to the continuance of the Mussalmans i 
country as a political and cultural force 


significance.” 

Presiding at the All-Bengal 
Conference at Faridpur, on June 2 
repeated his previous views. 

The principal resolution pass 
insisted on “joint electorate 
supporting this resolutior 
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= fact that the spirit of separatism was penetrating 
ee ie Muslims themselves. Votes, were being can- 
vassed on the basis of a candidate being a Mirza One 
Pathan, Qureshi or Ansari, Shiah or Sunni. s 

Dr. Ansari, in the course of a speech at the United 
Provinces Nationalist Conference at Meerut, on 20th 
July, 1931, stated that joint electorates were the second 
basic principle of the scheme he stressed. 

Dr. Mahmud in his presidential address at the same 
Meerut Conference stated that: s 

“The programme of separate representation has 
killed the spirit of competition. It has arrested the 
natural and healthy growth of public spirit among the 
Mussalmans. Common electorates, on the other hand, 
will draw out the best and the noblest that is in the 
Muslim society.” 

Malik Barkat Ali, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Punjab Nationalist Muslim Confer- 
ence held at Lahore, on the 24th October, 1931 said 
with reference to the question of separate electorates: 

_ “We feel that in the circumstances of today and in 
the India of the future, they should have no place 
whatever.” 

The Bengal Council devoted the whole of August 2, 
1932, to discussing Mr. Abdus Samad’s resolution in 
favour of joint electorates and ultimately adopted by 47 
votes to 32, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan’s amendment: 

- “That the Government be pleased to inform the 
proper authorities concerned that in the opinion of this 
Council the system of separate electorates in the future 
constitution of the country should be replaced by a 
system of joint electorates.” 

Mr. Asaf Ali concluded a long statement issued to 
the Press on June 14, 1932, from New Delhi thus: 

_, The simplest formula they (the Muslims) should 
stick to is “joint electorates, no reservation, no weight- 
age, no special constituéncies and adult suffrage, or “the 
lowest qualification for franchise to enable the "bulk of 
the population to get representation, and if any formula 
for minorities is insisted upon by minoritics in different 
nevin ees it should be uniform for all minorities. Any 
Beaton from it would complicate both present and 
eae issues, and would work to the detriment of both 

5 est ence iene the Muslim community.” 
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Communal Decision is a bad thing—it ramitteg the 
Congress principles. So it comes to T E against 
partizanship to reject a bad thing at itj 


that bad thing! » HE some people lip 
But let it be granted. Is it only the re 
that would have amounted to partizanship? T} 
demnation of the bad thing—I mean the c Ne con. 
Decision is not partizanship! ommunal 


jecting of it 


Position oF Pr. Marayrya’s NATIONALIST Party 


It has been said, whereas the Congress wants t 
replace the Communal Decision by an agreed solution, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and his party want ii 
get rid of the Communal Decision by appealing to the 


British Government or through its instrumentality. This pe 


ip minorii 


is not a correct description of the position. By its | 934. se 
attitude of mnon-acceptance and non-rejection of the 4 Bri 
Communal Decision of the British Government, the ie iyi 
Congress give it some quarter. The new party, by its Peal 
programme of fighting the Decision in and outside the Bi 
legislature does not give it any quarter at all. i” NG 

Both by deed and word, before and after the holding il : 
of the Conference, Pandit Malaviya has shown that he (The i 
is at least as much for an agreed solution of the com: em 
munal. problem as anybody. else. I do not know that hei 


anybody has worked harder than or as hard as he, more (irys 669 
earnestly than or as earnestly as he, in connection with oit to. 
the Unity Conferences in recent years. The failure of | 
the conferences was due to Sir Samuel Hoare’s making ; 
higher bids for Muslims’ allegiance. The Nationalist | 
Party’s programme includes the arriving at a Commun 
settlement as one of the items. A Ah 
As regards Government’s possible final role in i 
Communal settlement, neither the Congress nor sat 
Congress Nationalist Party are likely to be. able to ane 
the settlement without the agency or instrument’? 
of the Government. Neither the Congress nor yolu- 
Congress Nationalist Party have at present any ie i 
tionary aims. Neither can or do say, “when we selves 
at an agreed solution, we will give effect to It por a 
because then the Government will be no nest ote 
lysed, or superseded.” When either or both have to the 
at an agreed solution, they will have to aes Com |, 
British Government in effect: “ You said that a | 
munal Decision could be replaced only by an jt and 
solution. Here is the agreed solution. 
give effect to it.’ If then that Govern st think of 
honour its pledge, the people of India mi li 
some other means of giving effect to its Wiat J do 
So far as I am concerned, Í must say i ment O the 
believe that there can be any agreed sett el h British 
there is sels” wert 


domination, so long as there exists its © 


atment 1 


teording 
only 1, 
Ren seat 
Wuse for 


4 we: 
ffective a Jong 


an 
bestow “favours” (let me call them suc Di: rly p 
as there are major parties or there 18 a taking art e Fe 


a united national struggle 
Congressmen are saying tha 


people’s will and obtaining 4 desirable 
framed by the people than the Conta the 
Party’s proposed national convention: 
both the gatherings is the same an 


realities than for mere names, Í anna 


t for 


„athering and then immolate itself at the altar 
a Piian National Will. But, perhaps because I 
“he arm-cliail politician, I am unable to make any 


Now. n i 

e the fi asumption- 

Bainst g 

It j 2 TERN IT” 

ithe ya PLES or GOVERNMENTS FAVOURITISM 
already more than once referred to the 


ayy ve 
Of it l jsm shown 

. fon t accorded to 
munal i 


to some communities and the unjust 
some other communities in the 
Decision and in the White Paper proposals 


Paul 
acy thereto. Let me give a few concrete 
{rations j j . 
tg the provinces of Madras, U. P., Bihar and Bengal 
Brine population of more than 17 crores and 65 lakhs. 
nts to h js more than half the population of India minus 
lution, ma In the Federal Legislature, this majority is to 


ant to | 7) seats in the Upper Chamber and 141 seats in the 
to the Fer, The population of the rest of India, forming 
his |i, minority, is to get 178 seats in the Upper Chamber 
3y its (4 934 seats in the Lower! 
Í the f fm British India minus Burma the “ general” consti- 
t the Lay consists of 18,42,21,834 Hindus and others, out 
by its {a total population of 25,66,27,138. They are more 
de the tn two-thirds of the population. They are to get 124 
asin a Lower House of 375, i.e., less than half the 


it _ The total number of seats in the provincial Legisla- 
et (E Assemblies is 1585. In the provinces, minus Burma, 
Bae, fadus number 17,63,59.738 out of a total population 
Merritt {%,66,27,138. In proportion to their numbers, they 

Wht to get 1,088 seats out of 1,585. But they are to 
naking It only 839 (on the assumption that they will get all 

so “General” seats), i.e 249 less than their due! 

Alte most glaring example of “favoured community X 
pern is the number of seats given to-the Europeans. 
i i to the census of 1931 the number of Europeans 
pee 68,134. But to this small number of persons 
effect ii seus have been out of the 150 in the Upper 
ntality, S or British India and fourteen seats in the Lower 
y the Snout of the 250 for British India. It is to be 
revolt: ite D mind that, according to Appendix II of the 
Cee eae the 257.1 million inhabitants of British 
rselyes foe are to have these total numbers.of 150 and 250 


[e 
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; by the re seat for a little less than one million people. 
it Iropeans are such supermen that only 1,68,134, 


es no, 
ink 0 
nk Tih Ree! said that Mussalmans are much less 
h ing ee the population of British India. Yet 
ne NG British T ouses they have been given one-third of 
Bri 1 418.669 ndian seats. Excluding Burma, there are 
10 ah, ther ussalmans in India. Excluding Burma 
lish Thai are 40,254,576 Depressed Class people in 
À tWo.third at is to say, they are somewhat less 
the Fe a S of the Muslim population. But whereas 
it 8 a Assembly or Lower House Muslims are 
me ats, the Depressed castes are to get only 19; 
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is to make it such, if it be not one, or 
-hpattle-ground for ever, if it be one. | 
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ought to have been strictly in proportion to population, 
without weightage. 


Mayorrry CONVERTED INTO MINORITY 


The total Population of British India minus Burma 
is 256,672,138, of these 177,157,035 are Hindus. Deduct- 
ing 40,254,567 Depressed Class Hindus, we get 
136,902,459 as the number of the “Caste” Hindus. They 
form the biggest group by themselves. But they alone 
are not entitled to the “General” seats. Parsis, 
Buddhists, Jains, Jews, Animists, and others share these 
seats with them. These latter number 91742, 342161, 
408622, 17625, 4666634 and 1538015 respectively ` in 
British India. So that for the “General” seats there 
are altogether 143,967,258 claimants. i 

It has been stated above that the total population of 

British India minus Burma _is 256,627,138. The 
143,967,258 claimants for the “General” seats are thus 
more’ than half the total population of British India, 
Burma excluded. The 136,902,459 “ Caste” Hindus 
alone are also more than half the total population of 
British India, excluding Burma. Even if Burma’ were 
included, the total number of claimants (143,967,258) 
to the “ General” seats, would be the majority in British 
India. Hence they ought to have got more than half 
the total number of seats provided for British India. 
In any case they ought to have got at least half the 
seats. But in the Federal Assembly, out of the 250 
British Indian seats only 105 have been allotted to them. 
Thus the majority has been converted to a” minority! 
One of the “14 points” laid great stress upon by Muslim 
Indians is that by no arrangement must a majority ‘be 
reduced anywhere to a minority or even an equality. 
Therefore justice-loving Muslims should condemn this 
conversion of the non-Muslim majority to a minority. 

And who are the men’ who form this majority ? 5i 
They have among them the largest number: of the” ablest, f 
the most public-spirited, the most self-sacrificińg, and the 
most prosecuted fighters for self-rule in’ India. Verily 
they have got their reward in being reduced to a position oat 
of hopeless impotency “in the Federal ‘Legislature. __ | 


Princes To Get More THAN THEIR Due 36 


Bye 


On the other hand, a few hundred Princes of - ndia, 
who have not striven for Indian self-rule but who aa 
on the contrary, be used as tools to fight Indian nationa- 
lism, are to have 100 ‘seats out of 260 in the Upper 
-o and 125 seats out of 375 in the Lower, placed at 
their disposal to be filled by their nominees. : 
Even if their subjects numbering 81,237,564 had 
the right to elect their representatives to the Feder: 
Legislature, they woul 
than the 134,967,258 claimants to the 
That the legitimate interests of a minority s 
protected goes without saying. But the best an 
the only way to do it, is to evoke ‘and depe 
goodwill of other minorities and the majority. 
country as if it -were the battle-ground of 


can result only in the prevention or putting k 
growth of national solidarity. f eek; 

I have already shown tha 
‘reduced in the Federal Legislatu 
minority. Hence my suggestion 
: of the legitimate -i Sts of 
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COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
RESPONSIBLE NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


I have already said that separate aun 
representation is incompatible with eee oe : 
paliseoverniient . It is necessary to explain my 
i in detail. 5 
Be m means that people are ruled either by 
themselves or by the representatives elected by them. 
In ancient times in very small village republics, the 
citizens themselves in meeting assembled could transact 
the business of the state and govern themselves. In 
our present-day really self-ruling States, the Government 
is “of the people and for people,” but literally not 
“by the people,” but by representatives elected, by the 
people. But under the Communal Decision, in the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures the statutorily fixed 
majority parties will consist either of Hindus elected 
exclusively by Hindus, (as e.g. in Madras or U. P.) 
or of Mussalmans elected exclusively by Mussalmans (as 
eg. in the Punjab or N-W. F.) or of Mussalmans 
elected exclusively by Mussalmans-cum-Europeans elected 
exclusively by Europeans (as in Bengal). Therefore, 
neither in India as a whole nor in the Provinces will 
there be representative Self-government, but Government 
by statutorily fixed communal majorities, elected, not 
by voters of all communities, but by voters belonging to 
the particular communities concerned. In the Muslim- 
majority provinces not a single legislator of the majority 
party will be elected by a single non-Muslim voter and 
in the Hindu-majority provinces not a single legislator 
of the majority party will be elected by a Muslim or 
a Christian. And even such majority parties will not 
be the real rulers of the country. They will be only 
nominal rulers. Their “Government” will be a sham. 
as the real power will remain in the hand of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Governor-General, the Provincial 
Governors, and the foreign bureaucracy in general, 
nown as the “Steel-frame”—an expression coined by 


Mr. Lloyd. George. 


One of the essentiel conditions of democratic and 
responsible Government is that what is today a minority 
party may become the majority party tomorrow by the 
conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or 
Owing to other causes. In this way all groups have an 
effective chance of giving the nation the benefit of their 
wisdom, capacity’ and public spirit. The changeability 
of the personnel of the ruling party gives the ruline 
Majority for the time being a sense of its real responsi- 


bility to the nati i i 
eae, e nation, and exercises an effective check on 
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would be elected by Muslims, and in 
(Bengal) the majority would be eines one Provine | 
Muslim-cum-Europeans elected exclusively jMusling on 
religionists or compatriots. Hence each Y their 

India would be ruled by a foreign bur Province 
British domination would continue) throush a 
of legislators for whose election people a a 
would not be responsible and who would n S 
ponsible to and need not in consequence orden E 
promote the interests of all groups. This a ih la 
highly undesirable state of things. ould be a 
rule or representative 


I do not lay stress on the fact that the Comman 
Decision has been grossly and insultingly unjust a gating w 
Hindus. For, even if it had been possible for it to he | If one | 
fair to the Hindus and all other communities Bitton yas mal 
and communal and class electorates would have remained prinance, 
a great evil against which the nation must wage be exist 
unrelenting war. shod of 

biher ha 


es Q 
Concress WANTED TO Win Over Musums call bei 


The split in Congress ranks over the Commun 
Decision is to be deeply deplored. If any section o nati 
Congressmen had believed that the Communal Decision faywhere 
was good and necessary in the interests of India and ‘tum the 
had, therefore, parted company with those who believe kire im 
it to be anti-national, anti-democratic and injurious to themes > 
the interests of the Indian nation as a whole, then infe ethical 
that case, too, the division in Congress ranks would K tiscusse 
have been regrettable. But what adds to the painfulness hi the cc 
of the present situation is that, though all Congressmen kap heir 
believe the Communal Decision to be anti-national, anti- |, 
democratic and injurious to India, yet for the sake off. 
expediency a section of them will not agitate against|y} 
it, or vote against it, if returned to the Legislative i 
Assembly as members. The Congress Working Com: 
mittee’s attitude of neutrality towards the Commun R 
Décision was evidently due to its hope—a hope vat Peed or { 
has not been fulfilled—that that would make MT f Were si 
friendly to the Congress and lead many of tl te ‘th 
join it.and also lead Muslim voters to cast, their smen h 
in favour of Muslim candidates who were Congres 


€ sur 


PRINCIPLE SACRIFICED. TO EXPEDIENCY ski 
p jenoj: i 
Principle should never be sacrificed io ay ei of 
But supposing the sacrifice of principle tor hows 
expediency were justifiable, it must a produce 
expediency has produced or is expected iene 
desired result. In the present case, i Cheir attitude f 
generality of Muslims have not change Congress: usia p 
to the Congress. As for voting for RAT wog 
Candidates, Muslim voters have been aske ii 
biggest and oldest Muslim organizations, ete y sholi 
League and the Muslim Conference, t i accep. o hf 
vote only for those Muslim candidates Wa the C 
EN support the White Paper mciu 
munal Decision. $ n 
have said above that principle shoal 
sacrificed. This maxim: should in Lp Satyage 
followed by those who have declared ce it com 


ne Mush 
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> r À skri ce 
their rule of life. Satyagraha is a ha mean y cord 
word. Satya means truth and Ag ccordi pane 
attachment, ‘ persistence,’ ‘ insisting, a . 
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Practical Sanskrit-English Diction ame t to 
Satyagrahis should prove their strong jn an 

y persisting in and insisting upon 


e Council Chambers. to achieve its 
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the respect even of those who do not 
if it adheres to truth and principle and 
o the truth under all circumstances. But 
n and non-insistence upon its convictions 


frand respect. 
op MAJORITY NOT NECESSARILY VOICE oF TRUTH. 
d at Wardha that there would be a fight 
ish between the two Congress parties and the 
i ould show which was right. But rightness and 
Fa ess cannot be determined in that way. The 
fe of the majority of voters is not necessarily the 
Fs à 
t Truth and Right. Even if the candidates of 
Congress Parliamentary Board succeed in capturing 
ie elective ‘general’ seats, that would not in the 
~, chow that the attitude of neither accepting nor 
mmunal jing Was right. 
t to the | jf one nation, by successful warfare or by some other 
ee he „ms manages to bring another nation under its 
aa sinance, this fact of domination does not, by its 
i he existence, stand justified morally. Still, this 
age tod of establishing the power of one nation over 
her has been employed righ through history and 
5 saill being employed by the so-called highly moral, 
«w» ‘and civilized nations. Successful war is still the 
mmunal rion by which masters and slaves are determined 
ed wg nations, and the ruling nations are still accepted 
‘ia a siete as Tehti] rulers so long as the ruled do 
belie eu rabie on them by guereat warfare. (Such 
Tou Ma Sa S ion at. rst, but, when successful, 
E neg» the American War of Independence). 
woul ge an ogia] aspects of this matter need not 
nfulness h i any urther here. It can surely be asserted 
e complete domination of one group of normal 
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al, anti Fray speedy another, howsoever brought about, is 
sake of o ethics and justice. Such a state of affairs is 


E AAEE 
against eee i the „institution of slavery. All over the 
gislative orld public opinion considers slavery dead and 
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mmun eee discard „Slavery, if not entirely, at least 
>; which “ep aes of things? That slaves were cunningly 
MN Were ean brought away from their own homes 
te roor oaen to harsh and cruel masters was one 
i fRowledged res of the disappearance of open and 
| tlavecWners yo, from the modern world. But not 
Feen TS treated their slaves with curelty an¢ 
f Therefore, 
t Slavery 


another and the fundamental argument 
is that it lowered humanity to the level 
ne and selling men against their will 
: me well-being and life of the slaves sub- 
eee masters’ whims. Slaves could change 
deprive lop ee way as cattle or dogs, and they 
ement, of ae human right of free will, of self- 
thins vik eal and responsible conduct. Could 
me E this moral or just? Could it enable 
3 dt SE to keen their manhood unstained? 
i ae e as well as the bought. 
Coa th Se time all the provinces of India are 
ulin indy f some one asked them, “Why are 
and such provinces,” they would 
fee ave conquered them.” It is called 
mquest” in the western catalogue of 
Whether such a “right” is truly 
to ae discussed here. But this is certain 
ne along a code of military ethics, if a third 
gu ain and TaN by successful warfare conquered, 
AS as ndia, that third party will, by right 
Aviva ae the master of both countries. 
SLAVERY IN ANOTHER FORM. 


re T E ; 
Bee ment the British are talking 


ing 
© alo 


ne 


rt of self-rule - í 
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they are granting will keep their overlordship intact. 
Indians will not have the final say in any matter of 
vital importance. The provincial legislatures may assume 
the nature of glorified village Union Boards or Munici- i 
palities and the self-ruling Indians may resemble a | 
slave, carrying his master’s luggage, who is free to carry 
the weight on either shoulder according to his own 
choice as well as decide himself which road he will 
follow or what food he will eat during the journey. 
The master would not interfere in these matters so 
long as he carried the luggage to its proper destination. 
Leaving aside, however, the nature of the self-rule that 
India will get, let us assume that it will be teal self- 
rule. Even then, the way the British are distributing 
political rights among the Indians, z.e., on the communal 
basis, is making the latter in their political aspect some- 
what similar to the slaves who used to be bought and 
sold in the open market in former times. 

In the different provinces of India Muhammadans 
predominate in some and the Hindus in others. In such 
provinces as show a Hindu majority, even though the 
Muhammadans have been given seats far in excess of 
their actual proportion to the total population, the 
Hindus will be in an effective majority. Those Hindus 
who will occupy the majority of seats in the legislatures 
of these provinces will he elected entirely by non- 
Muhammadans; but they will nevertheless, govern the 
Muhammadans of the province. The significance of this 
will be that in these provinces Muhammadans will be 
governed by people in whose election they will have 
no voice. That is to say, in these provinces the British 
will have placed the Muhammadans in the hands of the 
Hindus, although in these provinces the Hindus can 
claim no right of conquest over the Muhammadans. 

Similarly, in some other provinces, the Mubamma- 
dans are in a majority and as such will have undisputed 
sway in the legislatures of the provinces. They wi 
elect Muhammadan legislators from amongst . themselves xa 
and place them in power in the legislatures’ without Y- 
any reference to Hindu- opinion. In fact, -in these E 
strongly Muhammadan provinces, the British will have 
put all the Hindus in the hands of the Muhammadans 
by means of separate electorates and communal . distri- 
bution of seats. . The Muhammadans have not conquered 
these provinces from the British nor from the Hindus. 
Therefore, this handing over the Hindus to the Muham- 
madans without voice or choice is comparable. to the 
sale of slaves to masters by dealers who perhaps are 
stronger than both the buyers and the bought and enter 
into the game solely with a view to profiteering. Those 
Muhammadans who say, “Give us to rule over the 
Hindus in some provinces and we shall give the Hindus 
to rule over the Muhammadans in some others,” “may 
be asked, Who gave you the right to sell the Muhamma. 
dans to the Hindus in the predominantly Hindu pre 
vinces? Who, again, gave the Muhammadans the righ 
to subject the Hindus to irresponsible Governme 
the provinces where the Muhammadans 
majority?” The fact is that the minority Hind 
the minority Muhammadans are neither cattle n 
that the British might hand them over to the tyr 
irresponsible rule by another community. 


Some say, if communal electorat 
of seats were done away with anc 
established instead, the Hindus J 
majority of seats in the Central 
whole of India will be ruled by 
that is, elected by, represent 
Hindus alone. There is 
view. I would here 


Jooks forward to, 


without: ‘reference’ to -their honesty, - 
- It is easier for. men to’ change over 
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ency Lord Willingdon, the. Viceroy, 
even under the Communal Decision 
be really looked forward to only under 
Addressing ` the Legislative 


1932, he said: 7 
with the practical 


which, His Excell 


‘but’ which can 
national democratic: self-rule. 
Assembly on 5th September, 

A Government has to deal 


problems of the advancement and prosperity | of the 
people. The people are not in their ordinary lives 
divided into exclusive communal compartments. They 


have the most varied relations with each other, and 
those relations develop series of interests and objects 
which are bound to cut across the purely communal 
outlook. I would, therefore, suggest to those who are 
looking at self-government in India as a problem of 
the Raj of one community or of another to reflect that in 
practice this is not a natural development. And I would 
urge them rather to contemplate as a more probable 
picture of the future a grouping of parties on the basis 
of economic or other non-communal interests.” 

With a joint electorate and general allotment of 


“seats, the elected members will be responsible for the 


well-being of all, irrespective of their own religious 
views. With the destruction of the communal outlook, 
the political representatives will be elected: on account 
of their fitness to do good to all and not because they 
belonged to’a particular sect, so that, very naturally, the 
proportion of members of particular religious views in 
the legislatures will not always be any index to the 
numerical strength of the communities in the various 
‘provinces. And a majority community may not always 
find a majority of their own sect in the legislature. 
Democracy is more real than communalism, for after 


. all, the important issues of a nation’s political life are 


not «religious. Therefore, democracy can always over- 
come Communal narrowness. In: England, the U. S. A. 
and elsewhere there exist. different religious and racial 
groups. But no one ever counts the proportion of 


i Catholics, <Protestants or -Jews’-in- the legislatures of 


‘these: countries. : The ministries ~: in: these.- counfries - are 


“formed. according to the. strength::of/the various’-political 
$ parties.” Qne “party may be in: a -majority for. some. time, ` 
eran ced ‘their ministry. show ability.. to «do good -to ` 
“the: country.:: they : may: lose: ‘their: power. in-the: next 
election, sw. that! there: is: no: tisk: of ~a 


tio 5 isin i ¿ ipermanent 
Government “by an: everlasting: “majority ~of any < group 
ability zor- ideals. 
che om one party to 
ae than from one religion to another. So detoa 

ot exist where: majorities are based on non-political 


such as religion, complexion, language or 


Parties will gain 

r fit the nation by 

rue for communal “ safe- 

nae J ear, suspicion, 

ess. Taking advantage of this “ pening Mather aaa 
> 


or lose support accordino 
2 se n 
their activity. The aero Hene 


munity but actually depriving peach and every com- 


muñities—the nation, of A Al gees of com- 


f we could have real democra 


- small- community in- a- given pad in India, even a 


might turn outa 


large number of able men to act as legislators and 


ficial, Merit being: the critesian, 


-I crave your. kind indulgence for a f 


. patronage received in. return. 


. a minority of the population, nor, an 
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where would not give up all hope as 

branded as an eternal minority, and è 
group would attempt self-improvement 
government each community will work 
good and none for the common or nati 
fact alone should condemn this most jp 
cal inventions. 


he 
everybody" ould 


With ¢ 
0 P 
only for ite a } acl 
onal good, The 
famous of Politi 


Hinpus Opposep TO Communatisyt 


With real democratic elections there is eye 
that at least in Bengal and the Punjab Hi 
remain most of the time, even permanently 
in the legislature. Still, the Hindu Sabhas 
provinces and the Sikhs in the Punjab have voiced ther oY ent 
opinion favouring joint electorates. The Hindus nik h spite 
wish slavery to be revived in the Indian political > ae int 
They do not wish to possess unnatural- and unjust js» pict m 
over others, nor would they give up their owl ri 
anywhere to others. In no country can there be diferent ai 
communities of exactly equal numerical strength, Nore h 
even the worst and most powerful of ‘tyrants can force (7 device 
diferent communities to assume this sort of equal os 
Therefore, one or other community will always be larger Eo mi 
in number. In such circumstances, true non-religio pinnes 
democratic politics is the only solution. Selfish expl 
tation of the minorities would surely break up the) 
nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have been under the British for a long time we have 
not yet lost our manhood to such an extent as to agree) 


to being treated politically like slaves who could ley 
are 
{ 


ae 
Lsolomew 


ndus will (shen 


ry chance 


a minority fy. one 
of these ope int 
f 


forced to change masters at any tme without opposition.) 


NATIONAL SELF-RULE AND Nor CommunaL Menpicancih o yac 


Maxes A NATION PROSPEROUS Í bloodsh 
“This: rambling address has already become too Tong! hs tl 
ew minutes more tul pro 


neluding observa)!lution 
] self-rule which} The coy 
d classes andi there 
us, respectedit Tacial 
ihe? new 


enable meto place before you some co 
tions, in order to show that it is nationa 
can make the different communities an 
their aggregate the Nation healthy, -prospero i 
and enlightened, -not communal mendicancy # 


‘In’ the centuries’ during which the cons 
independent and free countries of Europe, ¢-8. 
Britain and France, have gradually eho d 
forms, there have been serious internal hloas Ar ; 
beween their different religious commuma a opponent 
predominant groups have often, subjected en, sinds, o 
to fierce and unjust persecution and Wii failte 
unjust discrimination as regards educa ie any P f 
laws of inheritance and the right to ee example, m 
sions, and occupations of their choice. [dine 
England the burning at the stake - 
religious opinions different from 
in power was at one time largely . 
Roman Catholics and Non-conforms 
serious disabilities, which have been 
A similar state of things existed 10 ii 
old free countries also. In these conima ings ° 
other class conflicts are not yet cuma these 
past. Yet at no time have there bee nites 
any reservaion of seats in their legis a 
religious communities, whether forming 
encies. 
too: 
þecoming 


by separate religious constitu 
such devices there have not s 
countries remaining free an The 
perous, educated and enlightene?- hair 
countries as a whole, and even t 


t ai er educate A 
communities, are bette d live in 
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uld wuch better health than the corresponding. 
nd i ajo cher classes in India. 
ommuna] aen 18) = 


d. Thi “pinion IN OTHER COUNTRIES COMPARED 
i pe to be borne in mind that in India different 

pis also munities have never indulged in. mutual 
gs Ore Europe, nor have there been such religious 
a ae as the notorious massacres on St. 
ps Day in France. Neither Hindus nor Mussal- 
have so systematically discriminated 


some religious communities in 


a acres 
Chanceifslomey 
dus willi. yhen in power, 
i ‘one another as 

f these» in the past. 
e fy in : : : 
A of these facts, Englishmen in India have 
s d i he minds of some religious communities 


al world, fea that without the “safe-guards”. of reservations 
ist power | gats, “ weightage” and separate electorates, these 
wn Tight mynities would not be able to be - prosperous, 
different ied, healthy, etc. If that were a fact, why were 
sth, Nott, devices never adopted in Great Britain and 
an forced in France, in U. S. A., Japan, etc.? If the 


‘ at, . 
equality. ffs in those countries as a whole and the separate 
T 


be larger nities forming parts of them could do without 
-religious and yet be powerful, prosperous, enlightened, 
h explo}, why are. these devices considered necessary in 
up thel, "devices which divide group from group, make 
imal solidarity impossible, and create distrust and 
sion where they do not exist? Every politically- 
ed nationalist in India knows the answer. 
t may be objected that these devices may not have 
ed to the ancient and later constitution-builders 
ny lirope and hence the older countries of the West 
NDICANCY); Š A 
‘to wade through much mutual conflict, suffering 
‘bloodshed to their present more civilized condition, 
too longj! that these devices are necessary to make more 
, more tll progress possible and smoother working of new 
- observajsitution practicable. 
ile which ‘Me constitution of the United States of America, 
sses andy" liere are various religious and racial groups and 
respected ; Tacial and religious riots still occur, is a compara- 
and t ate Production. But these devices are absent in 
E ‘inne That is also the case with the Canadian 
a at ae The Japanese Constitution is of still- later 
ike ‘cea bese that, too, is without~these devices. And yet 
I Pras: n COUntries and the different communities living 


onflics}"* are 
aul theliveg More prosperous, more educated and more 


pponeti i Should 


pposition, 


o any objector consider even the nineteenth 
4 pence unciyilization, we would invite his 
wrona € dependent and free states re-constituted 
after the last great war in the present 
People in every one of these countries 
€ groups constituting them have higher 
' education, better houses, longer lives, 
* of India People of India and the corresponding 
ref tht about he uch a state of things has not been 
nth have n Te 


saf een adopted, in any of these countries. 
and o jeuards relating to , education, racial 
S ture, language, personal laws, and_ the 
eq ;. Provided. “These and these alone should 
) ndia, if and where necessary. 
uge of objectors may be the assertion 
ik Peculiar country. It is true, no country 
cian any other country. India also is not 
Y other country. It is not peculiar in 


Tere: but perhaps this statement is not 
iba t is peculiar in this that, whereas in 
Pe the older countries of Europe and 
Y th, » Japan and the new States of 


Vi e aL ` 
deg. itterests of 
d; in the consti 
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in London for India the political and economic interests 
of Britishers must be safe-guarded above all and first 
of all. : 

I have said that the people of other civilized countries 
are more prosperous, more educated, healthier and more 
long-lived than Indians though there is no separate 
communal, representation there. Let me mention a few 
facts and figures to prove my point. 

It is unnecessary to seek the aid of statistics to 
prove the extreme poverty of the bulk of the Indian 
population... One official admission will suffice. In the 
Report on Constitutional Reforms, popularly known as. 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the signatories, the 
then Sécretary of State and the then Governor-General, © 


. have stated that “the immense masses of the people 


are poor, ignorant, and helpless far beyond the standard 
of Europe. (Section 132). : 

As regards ‘sanitation and health, let the following , - 
death-rates. per mille per annum, taken from. the 
Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations 1933-34, . 
speak: 


Canada 10.1 Germany 11.2 
U. S. A. a NH Austria 14.0 
Argentine 1125 Belgium 13.3 
Ceylon 22.1 Bulgaria 1. 168 
Cyprus 17.1 Spain 17.3 
India 24.8 Britain T25 
Japan 19.0 Australia nice teat 
Palastine 22.1 New Zealand .. 8.3 
Philippines 19.4 j 


Another index to health is the expectation of life 
in years at birth of the people of different countries, 
as- to. which the -following figures are taken from the 
Census’ of India, -1931, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 171-72% 


Country. Males. Females. 
Australia - 5... 59:20) s+) Te 
Denmark 54.9 
England 48.53 = <-> 
France 45.74 . 
Germany < 44:82 -i 
_ Holland < 510 O84 
India - 22.59" i 
“Traly -. 44.24 44.83 
Japan 43.97 . 44.85, 
Norway +. 94.84 S2 = 
Sweden ac .. 5453 65.98 
Switzerland $ o. {140255 e525 ae 
United States .. we 49.32 52.54 


“As regards education, the following: table of illiteracy 
taken from, Whitaker’s Almanack: 1934 will give some. 


idea: : : 
_ Per cent of’ 

MOR Population 
. Country, | Year. illiterate. 
‘Turkey te 1927 -91.8 
Sy Dit iment bat Mamta Jolt i 
‘Brazil, cn .. 1920 ks 
Portugal a ` 1920 
“Mexico ATOE. 1991 
Spans a, ESET OOD ae 
“Greece ` ERN .- 1928 
Poland aa .. 1921 
Italy og <. 1921 


By now all these countries 
prore in education: 
Comparatively unprogressive 
mentioned in the above te le T 
States of America only ; 
an, there. I 


Japan, - : 
ma Ret 


have 


SS wy aaa na tae 
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illi was 48.7. At the end of 1930, it was 33. 
t the end of 1933 it was only 10. Mark the 
rapid increase in the number and percentage of literates 
in Russia. In India in 1921, the illiterates were 92.9 
per cent of the population, and in 1931 they were 92 
per cent of the population. But even this slight pro- 


: - a p 1 
ss is deceptive. For, whereas in 1921 the tota 
Khé of illiterates was 29,34,31,580, in 1931 it was 
32,16,28,003. 


America, who were sold as slaves 
an uncivilized people with- 
out literature and without even an alphabet. Till their 
liberation on December 11, 1865, it was a penal 
offence to teach them or for them to receive any school- 
ing. But in 65 years from 1865 to 1930, they have made 
such progress in education that in 1930 only 16.3 per 
cent. of them were illiterate, against 92 per cent. of 
Indians. This ought to make both us and our Govern- 
ment ashamed for we have ancient literatures and more 
alphabets and scripts than we know what to do with. 


The Negroes of A 
in America, were originally 


Remepy oF REMEDIES 


One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate 
and unhealthy is that she is not self-ruling. Therefore 


we should 
self-rule. 


make the greatest Possible effort: 
A f S to wi 
There is a Sanskrit proverb which says 


aià aad aeai sfai | 
aad asaarat faqat Aa a aq a N 


which means that the Goddess of prosperit 
commerce, half of that in agriculture, and i dwells in 
in the service of the State, but not at all ais 

Imperial preference (open or disguised) 
tion of exchange and currency, the practical 
of shipping in foreign hands, concessions of 
etc., to foreigners, the foreign control of ou 
exchequer and the like make it impossible for th 
generality of our people to prosper by commerce ai 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a back 
ward, pre-scientific condition. 3 pa 
the army, according to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
find occupation for only 1% per cent of the people, 
Begging for communal favours or any other favours 
cannot make the people at large either healthy, wealthy 
or enlightened. National Responsible Self-rule is the 
remedy of remedies. Let us strive for it. 


egging, 


monopoly 
minerals, 
r public 


INSURANCE NOTES 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


_ The Unemployment Act, 1934, which has been 
in force since June last, in Great Britain contains 
in the main the provisions of the earlier Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts and there is no change in the 
rates of contribution obtaining at present. ‘The 
reduction in the rates of benefit introduced under 
the National Economy Act 1931, has also been 
restored. The new Act grants what are to be 

nown as “additional days” for benefit. The 
on for being entitled to such benefit is 
at the insured contributor, claiming the benefit 
a been fully insured for at least five years. 
e number of “additional days” for which benefit 
is calculated by what is called 
For every five contributions 


age, every two contri- 
as one for the purpose 


its scope 


SSA 


ee 
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juveniles at school-leaying age and in this respect 
it has gone in advance of the previous legislations. 
With a few minor exceptions, all persons 14 
years of age and over who are working for an 
employer, will be insurable unless they are either 
(a) employed in agriculture, (b) employed Mm 
domestic service in private houses, or (O) epre 
tices receiving no wages. loy- 
The new Act aims at placing the Unemp o 
ment Insurance Scheme on a sound basis a 
with this end in view the “Unemp oyna 
Insurance Statutory Committee” has been dat of 
he committee are entrusted with the du n 
examining the working of the Scheme N pand 
and reporting upon its financial posi Mate to 
should they eyer find it necessary. they the 


make such suggestions as wi imn pr fijen- 
position of the Fund and make up ‘el js @ 
cies, if there be any. The new it 8 


improvement upon its predecessors | an” ieving 
expected that it will be successful in achi 
the ends for which it has been enacted: 


M.G 


The public services and | 
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or the | i 
y Un-Islamic Outrage 


e and 

| back. 

te By publishing the following signed leader 

people The Bombay Chronicle its editor has 
dered distinct service not only to his own 


favours 
yealth 
: the munity, but to others also : 


is the 


AN Un-ISLAMIC OUTRAGE 


‘Tam giving only one life for protecting the 
tour of the Prophet, but Mussalmans will be 
prepared to give lakhs of lives for the same 
bject.” So declared Abdul Qaiyum, the youthful 
Jusim from the N.-W. Frontier Province, when 

| te was convicted by the Sessions Judge of Karachi 
fr the murder of Nathuram and sentenced to be 
hanged. The words reveal the wrong and perverted 
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veneration for the Prophet. Whatever his motive, 
the accused «ould not have committed a deed more 
un-Islamic and more antithetic to what © the 
Arabian Prophet lived for ‘and taught. No one 
has a right to call himself a Muslim who does 
not regard this outrage as indefensible and there 
could be no greater disservice to Islam than to 
consider perpetrators of such outrages as martyrs j 
in its cause. SYED ABDULLAH BRELYI E 


“Empire merely Based on Brufe 
Force” Nof Wanted? 


Herbert Samuel speaking at Dundee, 
regretted the demonstrations at 
Bristol, yesterday, because India was not a 
party matter. He declared, “It . concerns the 
whole country and also the Dominions and the 


London, Oct. 5. 
Sir 
profoundly 


totions of Islam, which are entertained by not a 
fey of those who call themselves Muslims as well 


` latter will not consent to be party to an Empire 


aspect fa the danger involved, at the present stage of which - is merely based on brute force. The 
tions. | educational Sue y india, an Pie publications Liberal Party, actively co-operated with the 
ns 14 | %tbooks and leaflets which contain unwarranted, Government in fashioning the new Indian 

or an | Msulting and provocative attacks on the founder constitution and if the Government stands to it 


either |% any religion. There crimes more proposals the -Liberals all over the country vil 8 


are few Bea 3 
i ienous than, in the name of one religion, to give it continuous support.”—Reuter. Rue Gk 
ame the founder of another. But not less As if the Government’s propos 


‘mdemnable and outrageous is the notion that it is 


ploy: i meritorious deed to take the law into one’s hands tantamount to laying the foundation of 
and | Nath the perpetrators of such crimes. new Indian constitution on the ‘willing co 
nent | renal the murdered man, had paid the ot the people of Indial | S ; 
M | ON for his crime when he was sentenced to l peop 191 
at tt d goctts’ rigorous imprisonment for publishing When have the Dominions 

| ma gious “pamphlet about Prophet, Muham- sympathized with Indian aspirations, 


| belive vot, evident there are Muslims, who 
aay ie it is a meritorious act to kill a 
to ) Which S insults their Prophet. It was this | belief 
| tomiciaat responsible for Abdul Qaiyum’s 

or hig al assault on Nathuram and, worse still, 
tmp fication of it. No belief could be more 
| Wactice to the teachings of {slam and to the 
| Rave of the Arabian Prophet, who invariably 


will they do if the British Emp hee D 
they are not parts), not the British Common- = 
wealth of Nations (of which they are parts) 
‘proves to be merely based on brute fore 4 
- We do not mean to say that, individu 
Dominion statesmen have not declare 


1 toy 18 traducers and was magnanimous EA i ; TEL A i 
: | enters s enemies The Sessions Judge in selves in favour of self-rule for Int 
miog Abdul Qaiyum said: “There is no have done so. But in practice 


for a Muslim to do what he likes 
Siong e the personal law of Islam.” If the 
the COnten moe Made this statement in reference to 
Made qattion of the defence Counsel, it must be » 
“ar ihat there could be no greater calumny 
gest that it, directly or 
trageous act 


Governments have treated Indi 
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the occasion ot ue 
f freedom of the city. He expressed the opim 
that the problem was eminently one for ue 
exhibition of that genius for compromise whic 
always distinguished the people _ of Britain in 
relations with other peoples and in the solution o 
their own political problems. “What is happening 
to-day is not forced ; it is inevitable. Ddia must 
have self-government conferred on her. 
General Smuts recalled that a century ago 
Macaulay introduced into India British ideas oi 
self-government, justice and equal rights which hac 
been. germinating. The ‘most explosive thing in 
the world is ideas and those seeds of ideas planted 
by Macaulay have produced their crop and you 
ate faced with the situation which must be 
dealt with.” À 
“Whatever you do.in the matter let it be the 
¡work and gift of the nation as a whole, it will be 
a sad day and a sad occasion if, self-government 
of India should become a party question in 
Britain and should not be treated as a_ great 
{ patioral issue in which every section of Britons 
+ joined.” 
: General Smuts pointed to the great success 
which resulted from the great act of British 
statesmanship in granting self-government to the 
ex-Boer republic 1907, when every counsel of 
worldly wisdom seemed to point out a different 
direction. South Africa’s - position in British 
“commonwealth to-day was largely due to act of 
faith. “My strong wish is that the precedent 
followed there should be followed in this case, too.” 
—Reuter. 


India at Dundee on 


_ { The opinions expressed by: the Boer states- 
“man are welcome. It should, however, be 
. borne in mind that he is not a British states- 
‘man, and also that British statesmen when in 
power do not or cannot give effect to their 

pro-Indian views expressed when out of 
. power or in opposition. 


India and. British Political Parties 


When General Smuts desired that India ; 


“should not be made a party question in 
Britain, he made his meaning clear. He 
í wanted that all British parties should jointly 
confer self-government on India. But when 
; British politicians indulge in the cant of India 
not being a party question, what is meant is 

. that all British parties should combine to rule 
os as a subject country for Britain’s benefit. 
K eare afraid that is the sense in which Sir 
TER ohn. Anderson, Governor of Bengal on leave 
_ Teferred in his speech at Edinburgh on the 
Toth October last to “the best way of govern- 

mg India”—not, mind, “the best way of 

making India self-governing” i 

ie ae Speech Sir John said that the irresistible 


= march’ of eyolution in ¥ 
„o. difficulties, From the REN fet ais 


-auci 
Rot aaa ay y 3 qa of thi 
| responsible for the Government of India, it vo : 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 
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greatly to be deplored that 


; Indi s | 

become from time to time a ae affairs had fhe A 
political controversy in Britain, er of acute 12 ot 
Whatever the differences might be ly ai 
best way of governing India, it Con to the ie 


by all men of practical experi © agreed |) 
policy likely to succeed all ‘along that th “on 
which could 
in the turbulent stream of party ani twisted about yr 

Sir John said that Britain’s ‘wondert 
in the management of external oril 
made possible largely by 
affairs were treated 
politics. 

He did not believe that in the P 
life of Britain, Indian 


ji af 
ecord | shod 
affairs ha fhe CO 
the fact nee fea e 
as standing abóye 


party yn H 
‘al arlian 7 hos S 
affairs could for An r not 


exercise a dominant influence. The issues which W 
electorate i i 


would sway the — e to determine the Indian 
alignment of political parties would always be tund Ta 


domestic. 
RENE Me i A 
If this was so, justice, as well as experience itl! pe 

L vy 


dictated that the destinies of India should be sulted | 

worked out in an atmosphere of judicial calm and | 

the leading statesmen of all parties fully realized | i 

this.— Reuter. io Brit 

What is said to be everybody’s business) A Re 
may be nobody’s business, and, therefore, it is -hys: 
only proper that the problem of giving ee 
government to India should be, nota party) Pt 
problem, but an all-British-parties problem. bniren 
“The destinies of India should be worked out |tte do) 
in an atmosphere of judicial calm,” in order Py 
that no British party or politician may be htion, 
carried away by any remnant of Wartime) s i 
zeal for world democracy, self-determination | i = 
for all nations and the like. Justice dict ihe 
it. But, justice of what variety a a a 
ordinary colourless kind, or of the martia 
ordinance sort ? 


British Labour Conference and Self- 
determination for India 


roing 1 le 
in the foregone] 
tten in the that 1 


5 to Inala: 
tice wh 


SP 3 


Many members 
have expressed a 


But the party as a whole has ma fe 
indicated in the following telegra™ ° ag 
London, a 


t 

The Labour Party Conference A 
to-day considered a resolutio ressing 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, ezp the. 
vietion that it is imperative 
of self-determination for dia 
full self-covernment for inae 


lemented forthwith. 
‘ollection, Haridwar 


supported the Indian demand 
pe tuent assembly should be elected, based 


behalf of the Exs ; 
of self-determination for India. He 
Nye have laid down very clearly that 
qoing to consult, if possible, all sections 
Indian people. That ought to satisfy 


Jo Haid: 

y! 4 are 

l í Fi af 

aden e tonference then passed on to other business 

t those | Reuter 

° paty 7, Henderson ought to know that that 

mentary fa not satisfy the Indian people. “We are 

wia w to consult, tf possible, all sections of 

hich | Fdian people.” Just as at the so-called 
all sections of the 


S whic! 
me the 
ways be ud Table Conferences 
to have been 


cerience iil people were alleged 


ould be ‘sulted ! 
lm and 
realized 


-British Partnership / 


isiness| 4 Reuter’s telegram reads in part as 
'e, it is dows: 

x self- M ; London, Oct. 4. 
party A spirited attack on the Government’s India 


oblem. diy was repelled at the Conservative Party 
4 g which opened at Bristol to-day. by 
Uy be adoption of an amendment, by 543 votes 
order} 50, that it was not in the interest of the 
ay be wa that the Conference should pass any reso- 
cme Su Particularly as it had been decided < that 
es a ae meeting of the party Council ` should 
ination | eld to: confer with Mr. Stanley Baldwin when 
ictates| aiot Of. the Joint Select Committee is 
) Thef The Conference oie Saale eres 

woul ine erence thus ‘rejected Sir He 
tial of A Croft’s resolution, ° which he moved vam 
‘This z 2 

jt. the 


Conference, ‘which is‘ prepared. to sup- 
Measures for a greater medsure of self- 


, 1 0e A 3 

A fio ange’, in the Indian provinces step by 
t Tdia in accordance with the : Government 
|e Darin, Act, records its emphatic opinion that 

eg in | Ye ia seule between Britain and India in 

i we tst KET Government of the Indian Empire 

Wome es e dissolved and urges the Government 


Nt to no pro ich imperi 
ho proposals which imperil the future 
a within the Empire or impair the 
unity of the Conservative Party 
il Tado Be enace of Socialism.” 
AN cia ae partnership indeed ! There 
thas th Partnership between Britain and 
ieee is between India and the Man 


Ub if the 5 


n Tras 
n India and Britain 


hy an 
o Mew Of the m 


ort of relationship which exists 
‘ean be called 
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than they are at présent and’ add‘ greatly to 
the powers of the steel frame. That ‘is 80 
far as administration goes. As regards grow- 
ing rich by utilizing the resources of India, 
the proposals make it very clear that Britishers 
are to be in an unequivocally better position 
than now. This fact has been brought out 
anew in Prof. D. N. Banerjee’s two articles 
in the October and November numbers of this 
Review. 

The rejection of Sir Henry Page Croft's, 
resolution by such a narrow majority shows. 
that the die-hards are very strong. The 
result will be that more “safe-guards” will be 
added to the White Paper, making it blacker 
than it is. raph ty 

Or the White Paper proposals, may be 
scrapped altogether. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has said as much when he stated that it must 
not be assumed that the future constitution 
of India would be based on the White Paper: 

If that thing be scrapped altogether, no 
tears will be shed so’ far as we are concerned. 
We shall only ask (whom we do not -ktiow), 
why all this bother, commencing with -the 
Simon Commission, continuing -with . the 
so-called Round © Table conferences. . and — 
ending (supposing that that is the concluding 
chapter) with the Joint Parliamentary: = 
Committee, and. why this squandering © 
poor Indian taxpayer's money. - 
Mt. Fazlul Hug Wants More ~ 
Empty Hostels © aiin oA Bits 

In the course of his presidential address 
at the recent - Bengal Muslim . Youths — 
Conference, Mr. Fazlul Huq =a 

“peaded for a larger number of wi 

Hostels throughout Bengal for Muslim students.” 

His attention is drawn. to the followin 


India for Moslem 
Mr. F Hug [K 


, 


614 


“Before I sit down, I wish to say a few parting 
abe way of fervent appeals which I hope you 
will allow to burn into your hearts. I appeal to 
rou to take up the work of organizing yourselves 
‘nto a band of devoted workers in the cause of 
your community and country, with all the ardour, 
the enthusiasm and the energy of youth. I appeal 
to you to be inspired with that idea of self- 
sacrifice which filled the hearts of the 
Neo-Spaniards of the days of Cervantes who 
regarded self-immolation in any public cause 
as the only true religion known to man. 


It may be that Mr. Fazlul Huq did uot 
want Moslem young men to imitate the 
examples of self-sacrifice set in India by 
non-Moslems (assuming, of course, that there 
have been such). But it is rather strange 
that, though there have been Mussalmans in 
India for more than a thousand years, he 
could not discover any examples of self- 
sacrifice among them. 


Baroda Girl Guides in 
South Africa 


Reuter reports : 
Care Town. Oct. 16. 
The party of Girl Guides from Baroda, who 
., are touring South Africa, are being enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Indian community as well as by 
European residents: : 
<: Their pleasing demeanour, skill with various 
.. weapons, notably the bow and arrow, and excellent 
drill displays have created a “most “favourable 
inipression.. : ` F í 
< , The- Guides, who are now.nearing the end of 
their tour, arrived to-day at Ladysmith (Natal), 
where they were ‘welcomed’ by the Mayor and ‘a 
large garhering, of Indians and Europeans. an 
ver the Mayors head was suspended a -huce 
garland of flowers. Suddenly a Guide ste ped 
--Out- and from-a distance of 12 yards drew a bow. 
An arrow sped directly over the Mayors head 
cutting the cord by which the garland was hung. 
The garland fell over the Mayor’s shoulders—a 
Spectacular | event which greatly pleased those 
present, including _ the Mayor, after he had 
recovered from his initial surprise.—Reuter, 


The Rand Daily Mail has given an 


account of what the Girl $ è à 
at Johannesburg. e Girl Guides said and did 


1 The eloquen 
A, 15 ata 


Guides, aged 
knicker- 


shockers „with daggers slung at their sides s 


party of girl cuid 
anya Mahavidyelays 
their leader Pandit 
J ohannesburg, Mr. 
) ne India,” was 
€n women of whi 
proceeded scathingly to 


X yt 
oth PBe BARR ESUrtRu! 
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st Sie ee co y 
the whole history of India in a ee ne mtilate | hee 
We stand before you to-night e tours | Pov 
young Indian womanhood—the alle AS examples of | | 
child-marriage—to give the lie direst letims of pdo W 
ladim i they coh ct to “Mother jue of 
The big Indian audience roared ; I 
Introducing the Girl Guide i “pPtoval. anse, 0 
said that the tour had been made- DO p Singh | onom! 
very rich sugar manufacturer in Dura ble by'a heave 
Mr. N. K. Mehta who was an ardent’ Uganda, lat 
of the education of Indian women. To chevonter jp 
faith in the Baroda institution he had ow his | pmi-sté 
sent his baby daughter to that school. staly; f altural 
“Come stand on your chair, Sabita.” he said 
“Show yourself to the people.” And a be sj sppease 
olive-skinned girl with sleek black hair stoi | poprie! 
her khaki uniform and smiled shyly. ag ain is 
Subhadra Kumarti, the 16-years-old guide in ne 
her speech, which was made in English and Was [industri 
marked by forceful gestures, urged Indian women Stat 
not to forget the traditions of their country. They f neer 
must preserve their individuality. ms 
“The modern Indian woman is coming forward | 
to take her part nobly in the social and political | India’s 
life of her country,” she said, “where woman is | 
respected, there does wisdom dwell, a wise man | Press 
has said. Wecome to you to present a true Th 
picture of Mother India.” £ 
At the end of her speech she naively added: | phere ] 
“We are proud to be in this historic city of gold— I This sai 
and we hope to have a jolly good time here! (Torg 
The guides then sang a song in Bengali, written) Forla: 
by Sir Rabindra Nath Beso p ence | Melbou 
irl, 15 year referre oren 
Anotherigirh, 1p; years, ae "American has written by an J 


to Miss Mayo’s book. l : ve 
that cia i ajland of child-marriage, Sutteo ari kis an 

_ . general persecution of women. This is orn fst at Mire Tu 
-- she exclaimed, and forcefully smacke the year 
one hand into,the palm of the other. said tbat | yea. i 
Tn his speech of welcome the Mayor Sor cure Paper F 

- it gave the Mayoress and himself Bree oF app! un tiry 
--to Te present and wish,- the- Girl Gude = Ae: p 
ee M E welcomed. . the tourists 0 ee A Läd 


-of the- Transvaal Indian. Congress: 4. ing the 
> “Tt isin your hands,” he said, saora nat ihe The 
Girl Guides, “in the hands of YOUR iy m| Th 
destiny of. our motherland lies.’ ie Union: Shree 
All-India Soccer team had touret gern Inds) Maha 
They represented the men of m They) of th 
To-day the Girl Guides Wer od. hag 
represented modern Indian woma witness 4 uae 
Months ago we had occasion © these Gil] wor 
drill and acrobatic performance ©" iie Poel a t 
Guides at Santiniketan before ed witty inate 
Rabindranath Tagore. He was P hady 
them. ; ae 
on ae 
0 
Exhibition of Pictures at R ie has £ a 
0 n 
Mr. Manindrabhushan Gupta Yars, of hi 
to Rangoon to exhibit his water interpret ti th 
accomplished artist as Wwe oe ng 
Indian art. He had his Wale 
rd f art 107 


niketan, and was a teacher 0 
Kakor eksin, Kean. 
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f aval in Spain She stands for the Jullundur Division. We 


poverty of the masses had a great deal support her candidature with all our heart. 
yvith the French Revolution. That was India’s Public Health Record 


imila 

ur,? k 
ples op 
tims of 


Mother ye 0 ee Be) ante ‘ peel pale The figures reproduced below from the 
revolution in Russia. Ex 

al, 8s of Fors lay at the ae: Af he x Bengal Public Health Report for the year 

eine | an a R Din teen large part of the 1932, published last month, show how unsatis- 

Teanga, |ogheav™ 1 Bae factory and deplorable is India’s public health. 


Dporte? | yptlation of that country live ina state of 


w his (Ohi starvation. It is not merely the agri- The figures relate to the year 1932. 


ictuall na Province. Birth-rate per Death-rate Increase or 
ay | tural labourers who generally cannot mille. p per mille. Decrease per 
e said, appease their hunger, but even the peasant mie 
pretty |" ators have often little to eat. And Bengal 26°6 205 + 61 
tood i roprietor EAE 4 - j j ; 
n 3 bai is not distinguished for manufacturing eee 3003 ros pe 
it m industries. - UP. es 2223 +1243 
Was = Panjab 41:3 SH +16 
women Statesmen should always beware of the Ga D o EN E 
r They hanger of large masses of men. B. & 0. 33:8 20:6 +13:2 
T m E E 
e J 3 R q oe . 
olit hdia's Representative af the World puma 30-06 18:96 i110 
e man | Press Conference INFANT MORTALITY RATES PER MILLE 
a true 


There have been many world conferences 
added: | there India was represented by non-Indians. 
felt tis satisfactory, therefore, to learn that at the 
written | World’s Press Conference to be held in 
Jujerati Melbourne next year India is to be represented 
written | oan Indian editor of an Indian-owned paper.. 
ee and} Itis an additional source- of gratification that 


ue of fr Tushar Kanti-Ghosh, editor-of*the Amrita 


id that 


Canada ^ai: 


The Congress ” i i t 

Jongress Nationalist Party has set up Cyprus 

Freemati Shannodevi. ex-principal, the Kanya Tai 

of avidyalaya, Jullundur, as a candidate for one Palestine 
e seats in the Assembly elections. The lady Philippines 


al Cause oy considerable ees ae th „Congress 

18S impri „has suffered sacrifices, having been ess 

> Gi Weusoned in the first civil disobedience movement. ffifler the Complete and Perfect — 
of nd in India......have always been apprehensive WE AEC fI j vibe 


their su i i i joint electorate 

 SNstituenc ccess in elections in a Jo i a, 

| i and have been slightly g ; 
ied to “favor ‘Seuarate. electorates, JE this Hitler has become both life pre 

Womans, Clected, it will be a signal triumph for life Chancellor of Germany. In ad 
ha nhood in India and a fitting answer will Pontes E mS 
ddector ccn, given to the protagonists of separate euter Wires = 

tates for women. — Hijas frm 


esa ates German. Ministers will no lo 
mnnodevi for to the Reichstag and a law 
mulgated which will require Mi 
oath of fidelity to Chancello 
This announcement 
€ iade by Herr Lamm 
O for it, - the Ch u 


$ 
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l P zA into the American munitions i 
l Tagore on fhe Place of Arf A tions industry wi pe 
4 $ not most probably be an exception. Tho w liga 
: in Education Recubléerwrites: ue New pe ; 
s : ; ae WG) y E : ihs ` 
Interviewed, by the “United Press E Fie The Senate committee investigating the munis | ave 
to his departure for Madras the Poet, Rabindra industry has made a magnificent stas Munitions | en tl 
Nath Tagore, said : first time, . the people of this and other co Or the it 
: ne. : fa ea : have a chance to see the armaments busina tes | Sligo? 
The present system of education in this country really is.. They can sec it as a ‘business he asin uhan 
is purely academic in its aims and activities and by deliberately fostering ill-will > and ah at lives |: i 
by woefully neglecting the glorious traditions of war ` between nations and by shameless] are fo A 
arts that were once the most effective instruments high-placed officials of all countries y bribing by Sir 
ot Indian culture it has stifled the true cultural cance thel World e i ‘United ial findu 
aspirations of India and has brought about a government has many times boasted ae a a 
deplorable state of dullness in the life of the nation. for digarnament’’ Welhon tandi? ine aos ours 
The art has the unfailing virtue of investing a and Navy Departments have all- alone te War Impre 
new value to life and its varied creative expressions. been acting as -sales agencies for Privately Depu 
I consider it a sacred mission to revive those armament concerns. We find that our amb GS, p 
ideals of Indian art and make them relieve in the generals and admirals have been on fae ors, Th 
educational and cultural life of India. T am shock- Tmproper—in one. instance, obviously piers of | 
ed to find the poverty of life that India presents intimacy with the munitions manufacture’s ani i ron 
to-day which to a great extent is due to the fact that have Hone them innumerable ‘favours. From th yuri 
her arts are being looked down upon the arts Senate investigation, we also learn something feo) 2 
which „are allied to the heroic aspect of -life about the arms makers of other countries i har 
expressing in articulate forms her inner aesthetic find Fane Sara A aale taoa aie ae their 
anons. > z : detail in Great Britain, France, Poland, Argentina, | /pan 
I have had two happy experiences in Bombay Brazil and Peru. It seems possible the revelations | the la 
and Ceylon of being able successfully to call the of the last few days concerning the operations of | ; 
atn sion orate People ibere to the pabeenve Vickers will shortly compel a parliamentary f the 
5 giving to e arts an importan ace sn iae SR T i 
in education and I hopemy visit to Madras will investigation in England. Tek a 
be equally successful. Some idea of the scandalous situation | fe, 
o f TdT s | these ¢ 
“Red Lights” has been given already by Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
ge Ligits oj Bombay published in. our last October number. Regard: ee 
4 The seamy side of Bombay’s night life, ing the sensational character of the allegations : Ei 
with its blatant vice, has been mercilessly made. one example; taken. from the same papet; ee 
oe by Mr. Lincoln Gardener Ellison, will suffice : ; ng eae ne 
P ae and traveller, in an i article in the =. That ‘our governmient, asa further: aid to the as Se 
odern Thinker. He has given a graphic Driggs Company, . invited.: a Polish, 2 =the | Indi 
and revolting pen picture of a` notorious mission to visit this country. “After lon Se riggs udia 
vice-ridden and? di < ee invitation was accepted by Poland, and the tract: there 
fee. en and disease-infected spot in concern was at the point of closing Or | descri 
that city. We can quote only. the first involving many millions of dollars wae ai A. TL 
paragraph. He writes: ` departure from the gold standard in APM ger, | Veeck 
The Ree ELC caused the Polish government to I% e | Arabs 
cit ne ate red-light districts, but probably no According to Driggs officials, cary  Simmoned | learn 
50. blat ie e world has a street where vice is . anti-aircraft negotiations King George | Geman hdi ; 
an : and unashamed as _ Bombay. Here, the Polish Ambassador before him, @0° Tondon diay 
contrasts merges into East in a melody of that the business be given to Vickers. there, 
ENA ae pon more repulsive because sources indignantly deny this story. only r 
about it, ‘The evil’ oxi ere is nothing hidden A it ther 
up with it. e o e oit SA AEbar Hydari on Communal hex 
_ That other cities have such l pl Unity and Education Brine 
Spots is certainly alli moaia negue bay 
: ay no palliation ; i a Bomba, 
fe said that Bombay E not RAN ean f In the course of his address at the B Akbar Pi 
old the record. And Bombay Mo Ben Provincial Muslim Conference ue ter’ Gn 
Putting up a fight with commercialized vice Hydari said that ignorance of a a great iy | 
U a i : history, literature and culture was disension’ | Yas o 
American Invest extent responsible for communal art of the death 
f TL EUSTE YS and hatred. ‘Uhat is undoubtedly P dher 
E RA truth ; i d ü 
: 3 2 À ose 
uttees et aa ‘He observed that he was Proceed 
thorough Searching and separate communal education. © K 
S UNE present j ieat a indu Univ’ 
Investigation to say that, if the Benares 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


t 
Di Sin not have 


been established. 


versity at f 3 r 
m Benares Hindu University. But the 
the a Muslim University is only the Aligarh 
is it \fhammadan Anglo-Oriental College renamed 


of fod m 
bing |, Gir Syed Ahmed pre bana the Benares 
' i iversity came into existence. 
ates | Hindu University 
ours . 
War | Impressions of Government of India’s 
iY | peputy Regarding Zanzibar Indians 
on That an unlimited number of Europeans 
le—~ |fom various countries can make money in 


and | yrious parts of Asia, Africa, South America, 
hing jee, and return to their own countries with 
and. | iter’ wealth, is not objected to. But if 
fa | Japanese, Chinese and Indians—particularly 
ions | the last—make money. anywhere and return 
ue b their country without settling in their 
paces of business, that is considered 
ion | tnormal and a great offence on the part of 
nse, | tese orientals.. A main charge against Indians 
rd- Zanzibar, who are going to be ruined by 
ons | Mitt Indian legislation was that they were birds 
zer; | passage making money in that island. But 
oe that charge, assuming without admitting that it 
the | San offence, is mostly false. Mr. K. P. Menon 
tary Was sent to Zanzibar by the Government of 
riggs ie for correctly investigating the situation 
tract: | te so far as it relates to Indians. He 
ica | “scribed his impressions in the course of a 
933, | sreech p r 1 
ider. | ecn addressed to a gathering of Indians and 
a mbs at Pemba. He said that he had 


ded | med that more than 80 per cent of the 
lans at Zanzibar bad permanently settled 


| ame So, most Indians of. the island not 
it Y make money there but spend and invest 
| there, too. ? f 
| Piney 
TE “ncipal S. K. Sen of Delhi 7 
þa rings the sudden and premature death of 
ars | Qgy{'P*l Surendra -Kumar Sen of the Hindu 
at | also p> Delhi, not only Delhi but the country 
ons | Was as lost a distinguished: educationist. He 


ny 44 years of age at the time of his 
€ was an Oxonian and had passed 


thar Owing to a physical defect. It is 
able that under him the Delhi Hindu 
= Made a'definite advance in athletics 
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yown up, the Muslim University at ‘and came to acquire an individuality of its own. 


He was Secretary of the local Bengali Club, 
the local Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan, the 
Arts Exhibition, and the head of the history 
department of the Delhi University. He was 
also a member of the International History 
Society. He took great interest in art, 
music and sport and was a successful 
administrator. His modesty, kindness and 
geniality had made him very popular, 


Stopford A. Brooke on “Gifanjalt” 


. . Ina letter written to the Poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, on December 18, 1912, by. the 
late Stopford A. Brooke, published in the 
October number of Visva-bharat: News, we 
get glimpses of what that eminent minister of 
religion and literary critic thought of the 
Poet’s father’s Autobiography and of the 
translations of the Poet’s poems made by him- 
self which were subsequently published as 
Gitanjali and won him the Nobel Prize... 


I was deeply interested by the Autobiography 
you sent to me, not only by the history it gave 
me of the whole of the vital religious movement 
it records, but chiefly: by the character revealed 
in it, and by the movement and life of his spirit. 
Tt made a deep impression on me and awakened 
many thoughts. in me—too many for me to put 
- into. words. I see how many elements: dnc his 
soul, you have passed through your, own soul, 
reshaped them there and given them a new form 
in .your poems. Those poems of yours, however, 
somewhat derived from him, are vitally your 
own, and sealed with your own personality. But 
the others, the greater number, are T think ‘the 
most individual, personal and original poems L 
have ever read, and how much more intense 
their personal originality would be, if I could 
only read them in their own language. Yet, as 
you yourself have translated them, their native 
-air and light still suffuses them. We have no 
new soul and atmosphere imposed on them. 
One person, one only, is in them. r 1: ar 

They make for peace, ‘peace breathing from 
love. And they create for us, too storm-tost in 
this modern western world, a quiet refuge and 
a temper in which we realize that the rea 

: is outside our noisome world, in the Thin 
Ideas that are eternal in immortal Loye. 
because the poems spring from union, 
this undying love, they appear in bear 
thousand shapes of beauty. It is ‘wel 
over here, amid our crowded varieties ani 
Bhilosophies to have a book w. 

enouncing us—leads us into the 
peace and love and refreshes us ; 
weary, but yet is not content till i 

ass. from quietude: to shape y 

earned there into. t 


am» old, an 
of: certainty in it. 


<< — 
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for bringing so much of it to me, by day, 
Zid ten Tlie alone at night. I send you the 
last volume of sermons I have published, as a 
little mark of a great gratitude. In some hour 
when there is -leisure, it may interest you to dip 
into it here and there, and see what a man 
thinks who has lived through stormy times into 
old age, and is sure that love is, and was and 


will be, for ever. ; 
I am most sincerely yours, 


Sd. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Dr. Bhatnagat’s Munificence 

A British Company exploiting the mineral 
oil resources of the Panjab having benefited 
by the researches in petroleum‘ of Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar of the Panjab University, who is 
a chemical researcher of note, wanted to mark 
their appreciation of his work by giving him 
Rs. 1,50,000. Dr. Bhatnagar has munificently 
made over this amount to the Panjab Univer- 
sity for founding five research scholarships 
in chemistry. His self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the cause of science are highly laudable. 
The way in which the Company chose to mark 
their appreciation of his work is also admirable. 
Both the parties concerned have acted in a 
praiseworthy manner. 

We hope it will not be considered un- 
gracious on our part if we say that the incident 
would have given us unalloyed pleasure if the 


Company concerned had been Indian. 


“Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.” 


` In the course of the debate in., the 
Assembly relating to the giving of the 
monopoly for the exploitation of certain 
chemical resources in the Panjab for fifty 
years to a British Company, it was officially 


_ stated that the concession was or would be given 
to a British company in the absence of a 


similar Indian one, 


Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, in the course i 
gee 1 of an article 
et unie, exposes the Government’s preten- 
ET t because no Indian syndicate came 
epee gute, for it, therefore it has granted 

z grant, t 

exploitation ae chemical ete, a Britieh 
is 


y's spate in egard 
ty of a Government, ineni, TP not the 
OE aiitrustee, o inspired with the real 
5 Pand even to 


fet “century ago they, ae the Panjab, 
but were Thvditen Miachisouine ; 
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because an Indian chemist 
England with a Government TA E sent to 
to study the practical side of this bi Scholarship 
subject, could not obtain admission of thy 
British alkali works, despite his seeking °° any 
of the Secretary of State. One of fh the help 
a British chemical concern is repo of 
openly expressed himself at that time ia e have 
that ‘if ever the industry is taken ; t h, effect 
India, it is we who shall do it and no i and in 
However, we feel that if the Government a else, 
would stay its hand and refrain from te Thdia 
the monopoly. to a non-Indian commun nae 
notifies the Indian public about it, in dy an 
capital and enterprise would immediatel Ean 
forward to take up the work in hand. But “Til 
it do it? The answer to this question will A 
its regard for India’s interests. ow 


First School of Arf in Sind 


The opening ceremony of the Sind Art 
Exhibition under the auspices of the Bandhu 
Ashram School of Art at Hyderabad (Sind) 
was utilized also for making known the history 
of that school of art. We read in the Sind 
Observer that the work of building up’ this 
institution has been done by Mr. Monimohon 
Ray Chowdhury of Santiniketan and Mr. 
Dhirendranath Ghose of the Mayo School 
of Art of Lahore. Dewan © Metharam 
Dharmdas Trust has given them this oppor- 
tunity. 4 

Along with drawing and painting this 
school teaches a few crafts, such as leather 
work, lamp-shade making, stencil‘cutting, ete- 
Its advanced students haye been “executing 
a fresco on the walls of the ceritral room © 
the‘school. i Ash oa 

Sadhu Vaswani in the course of his presidentin 

address welcomed with joy the advent of hooli of 

up a great gap in the life of Sinda J. in the 
| Art. He commended -the pictures places Mr. 
exhibition to the audience an anay their 
! Kewalram, Mr. Ghose and Mr. O2ow 7 j 
efforts in the direction of creatmg Tth $ blessing 


the great work of Art. He invoke ae 
of God on the School of Art wa by day. 
would thrive more and more and nee ; Sindhi 
Sadhu Vaswani further appeale 4 mê 
and girls to adopt the ways 8? 
simplicity. It was not in: costly i 
the true sense of beauty. Sinda n an 
were labouring under that illusion ise 
Tt was in simplicity that the n to the § 
could be found. He appeale licity. 
never to forsake the ideal of 81MP 


es, origi 


More than 125 pictur e origin 
copied, were exhibited. Among orbed V 
have been mentioned and des Curia, 


Ruki G. Malkani’s “Behind ae 
Miss Mumal T.Malkani’s “Sasu # 


Kangri Collection, Haridwar A 


d Pune 


rie) 


ye? 
pas 
ny anl 


\mong 
re Vea) 


(B shiv 
[mrk by 


‘non 


| Last n 
Lond: 


y 18 
7 


royal 3B. Malkani’s “Mira Bai” and 

ship z Bs pride,” Miss Issar N. Jagtiani’s 

i ' cul 5 s re T*.- T 2 

thy e Moonlight Night,” Miss Jasoti K. 

nel, ‘is “Maravi, and Miss Gopi T. 
(ll ’ i 7? 

ls of Pais «On the Door”. 

fos w5 gst COPY work, Bhoji A. Adwani’s “Budha,” 

din | Ammer alwani’s “Christ.” Dholi H. Bhawnani's 

else, pel Mother,” Giani A, Vaswani’s “Venus,” 

india 10 Lalvani’s “Patient in Tribulation,” Jama Ao 

itin ; > «Radha in Swoon,” Mant Chandira- 

an “Count Leo Tolstoy,” Parpati H. Thadani’s 

nous Tranlien,” 2. @., an old soldier, Parpati 

come sippy’s “Virgin in Prayer, Radbi N. 

wil {6 PP «gudbama, Ruki G.  Malkani’s 
pumanis ee Sia : > 

show ‘Prpectation,” Sati T. Bhawnani’s “To the Temple” 
lal Vishni D. Jagtianis “Young Lady” deserve 
mial mention. i 
The stencil work by Miss Godhawari 
p shivdasani was quite good, and the leather- 

: ak by Miss Kalawanti B. Malkani was excellent. 

Art fork bs 

at indon- Melbourne Air Race 

in 

tory last month we read in the papers news of 

Sing london-Melbouene Air Race and how the 

this 

phon 

Mr, 

hool 

ram 

por- 

this 


Case 


ie 
re 8 aeroplanes passed through India ;— 
W asked: Where is India? 

nts Morale fa present at the air station af 
{ithe nou ahabad) when Mr. Scott, winner 
, ted aa landed there. His machine being 
he When, ìt could be seen from the ground 
ve ig lt was at a great height. He 
i arpa c Mrauli about an hour before he 
7, pected, He is a tall man with a 


cue coat, felt shoes, socks turned 
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down and an evening cap. He had a rolling 
or swinging gait like that of sailors. 


Japanese Competition in the World 
Market 


A Japanese trade mission recently spent 
four months in visiting the South Sea Islands, 
India, Asia Minor, and Europe. So far as 
India is concerned the mission’s report says 
some interesting and some naive things. In 
its opinion, “the nation that is most drastically 
oppressing Japanese products is Great Britain.” 
“Oppressing” is delightful! The report 
observes that “India is no longer interesting.” 
It was interesting so long as nothing was done 
here to prevent Japanese goods flooding the 
markets. But Japan has still some hope. For 
Japanese articles can reach British India 
through the State of Cutch which “has never 
joined in British tariff agreement.” It is also 


noted that the attempts of 
the British authorities to : 
suppress the trade through : 


Cutch have been unsuccessful, 
because that “State is anti- 
British.” It may be that that 
State and many or most other 
States are “anti-British,” but 
the writer of the Japanese 
trade mission’s report does not 
know that such anti-Britishism 
ean be crushed by the British 
authorities at any moment. 
Another thing which the 
report says is that in India “the 
masses respect Japan as the 
leader of the Asiatic races.” 
When Japan defeated Czarist 
Russia, there was no doubt 
some respect felt for her as 
having taken the first step to 
make a breach in the citadel of European | 
ascendancy in the. East. But that feeling  ěž 
of respect has disappeared owing to Japans 
increasing imperialism and militarism. 
But whether Japan is respected or not, 
it would be a great mistake to think that 
she is able to more than compete in some — 
world markets owing merely to some adventi- 
tious circumstances: or to trickery. _ Japa nb 


succeeds mainly by the development k: 


technical skill and machinery sae TAs 


r 
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the September number of Far Eastern Social 
Information, published by Japan’s Research 
Institute for Social Problem, informs its 
readers : 


A remarkable development has been made in 
technical. skill and machinery equipment in all 
branches of Japanese industries. As the Japanese 
cotton industry started considerably later than 
other advanced countries it was able to avail 
itself of the benefits from the start of new 

superior machinery and other equipment perfected 
in the advanced countries. ‘The success of 
Japanese mills in skilful mixing of different grades 
of cotton is well known. The cheapest grade is 
used as much as possible in spinning cotton yarn 
of desired counts, in consideration of the price of 
raw cotton of the different countries and the nature 
and price of cotton yarn to be spun, and thereby 
to lower the cost of production. The adoption of 
the one process system of mixing and blowing in 
the process of opening, mixing and batting or 
blowing, the “simplex” in the process of slubbing, 
intermediate and roving and the highdraft in the 
process of spinning has _ effected considerable 
economy in the labour required in cotton spinning. 
It is reported that while the cost of producing 
one bale of cotton yarn of 20 counts was 25 yen 
in a mill with 30,000 spindles equipped in the 
è 3 old way, it was 22 yen in the case of the 
| same mill equipped with highdraft spinning 
D frames and 20 yen in that equipped with both 
highdraft and ‘simplex 
improvement has also been 
maintaining the most suitable 
moisture in the spinning process. 

A remarkable improvement has beer. made in 
the weaving department with the introduction of 
the automatic loom. About §0 per cent of the 
looms in Japanese weaving foctories under the 
Management of spinning concerns are estimated to 
be automatic. A person usually operating anywhere 
between 4 and 6 power looms art ‘a time, can 


20 and 30 automatic 
50 


Considerable 
made in respect of 
temperature and 


frames. 


po nsw in 1922 
electric, this increased to 88 per cent in 1929 


yement has also 


30 been made 
in local weaving 


J concerns. 
s heen given to simplification 
of products. As an example 
machinery equipment for better 
n automatice stop 

ale is so small 
introduce automatic looms 
this way the number of 
increased 
en reported that as a 
© cost of production 
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Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Bengal 


Calen 

do not allow Oct. a, 
settle in the 
devote myself to 
announe ement 


“If the Government 
to the Frontier, I shall 
of Bengal and 
This weleome 


the caus 


The off 


sent ye 


\ 
Veale 
Hike. i er k 


55 y tical S 
-o nti 


Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 1M at t 


Reproduced from a pencil sketch by 
Mr. Kanu Desai 


Abdul Gafar Khan, replying to t 
presented at Do oshbhandhu fe 
behalf of the citizens of North Calcutta. ie 
—Tinited 1 


Foundation of Indian Physical 
Society in Calcutta 


A Society under the name af wa 
Physical Society with the DRES cae 
the progress and upholding t as 
Physics in India has been €$ 
Caleutta. The Society will 1 
journals, and translations relatin 
researches in Physics 
d will co-operate wi 


s inaugural address the President 


al iy a 

r P to the importance of original research 
a Bes and said that about 35 years ago 
Q 0 f. G ] Wh 
ie lag | was the only centre of scientific 
Work. gilt ia. Uh entres hav 

v Rhy hin India. Lhe centres have now 

an art 


[sed in pumber, in Calcutta as well as in 
i of India. He referred to the 
hence Of societies in India and abroad and 
that the inauguration of the Physical 
jy will supply a long-felt want. He 
w added thatit was a happy sign that 
(ment physicists from all over India have 
Lal to lend their cordial and active support 
Ihe cause of the Society. 

‘the office-bearers of the Society for the 
ent year are: President—Mr. B. M. Sen, 


op parts 


= ea 


„LE S, Principal, Presidency College, 
‘ita; Wice-Presidents—(1) Prof. J. B. 
i MA LE. S, Professor of Physics, 


4 kemment College, Lahore ; (2) Prof. Kamta 
ad, M. A, I. E. S, Professor. of Physics, 
nce College, Patna ; General Secretary— 
i D. M. Bose, u. A., Ph.D., Head of the 
mes Department, University College of 
me, Calcutta ; Treasurer—Prof. P. N. 
SM. A, Ph.D., Sc.D., Ghose Professor of 
fred Physics, University College of 
[e Calcutta ; temporary head-quarter of 
Bey —92, Upper Circular Road, 


i first regular meeving of the Indian 
NG . 3 3 SA 5 
J Society for the reading and discussion 


i pe papers was held on Sunday at 

‘ © Caltis Hall of the Indian Association 
adres tinin vation of Science. Twenty papers 
ing M hy,  Tesults of original investigations in 
Ap ranches of Physics were communi- 
a oe different parts of India. The 
id ublects was wide and interesting and 
|" stale Pies on structure of molecules and 
Mal a OMA Spectra and Magnetism. 
bo tinguished physicists anda large 
deg, Persons interested in physics 


0p 
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ore Ite of fruit in diet is coming more 

teom e recognized. Physicians have 

f tending fruit increasingly. But 
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Ment of the Fruit Industry 


of fruits in the United Provinces Mr. 
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sufficiently low in price to be consumed by 
ordinary people in sufficient quantities. 
Therefore, the growing and marketing of fruit 
should be organized and developed. India 
possesses such varieties of soil and climate 
that there is scarcely any kind of valuable 
fruit which cannot be grown in some province 
or other. Years ago the late lamented Sister 
Nivedita contributed an article to this journal 
pointing out how the Himalayan slopes in 
Darjeeling district could be utilized for grow- 
ing many kinds of delicious and health-giving 
fruit. 


Exhaustive notices on fruit development and the 
marketing of fruits in the United Provinces 
prepared by Mr. R. E. Allan, Director of 
Agriculture, now on leave in England, were 
discussed and fully approved at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the U. P. Fruit 
Development Board held recently in Lucknow. 
Mr. P. B. Richards, the present Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, presided. 


Valuable suggestions for the development 
of fruit industry in the Provinces have been 
made by Mr. Allan, who in his report states : 


There is ample scope in these Provinces for 
organized improvement in the manner in which we 
grow our fruit and in the methods by which we 
dispose of the produce of the orchard. Improve- 
ments which would lead to increased consumption 
by lowering the cost per acre to buyer but which 
by increasing the amount of saleable fruit per acre 
and by preventing undue dissipation of profits 
between the grower and buyer would markedly 
increase the return each of the former secured from 
his gardens. f 

For the most part it must be accepted that in 
comparison with other fruit areas of the world we 
are very far behind in all mat'ers concerned with 
orchard management and disposal. We hav- a 
tremendous lee-way to make up. On the other 
hand, we cannot hope to run before we can crawl 
and itis only by a process of development that it 
appears possible to build up an organized industry 
and to give full effect to the advantages bestowed 
on us by nature in the form of soil and climate. 
The majority of our fruit is grown by a class who 
are capable of appreciating better methods and of — 


n 


giving effect to those if so inclined. Š 
Dealing with the question of marketin 
Gi 


The individual orchard has to` be improved or 
laid out ; the control of the garden has ~ 
tighter ; the methods of grading and packing 


of local activity 
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and still greater activity to convert this to a 
producer and disposal society. 

With the Central Board, it is true, rests the 
building of the organization the tackling _of 
railways or-other bodies or authorities with which 
production and sale may be linked but a Central 
Board, acting with a full body of virile activity 
behind it, is a very different body to one in which 
its members and associated societies _ are half 
moribund. Success, therefore, rests with each 
grower of fruit himself.” 


What is true of the United Provinces is 
true of other actually or potentially fruit- 
growing areas also. 


Agricultural Research in Bengal 

A Press Note circulated by the Press 
Officer, Bengal, tells the public what is being 
done in the province in the sphere of agricul- 
tural research. 


Since the establishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Bengal has been receiving 
erants from it for promotion of agricultural 
research. The following note will give an idea of 
the work done in Bengal. a 

A su» of Rs. 5,702 was sanctioned for the investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of improving cane crushing 
and boiling plants utilized in the production of 
sugar by the open pan system, As a result, an 
approved crusher designed to crush one ton of 
cane per hour is now on the market and has 

roved very successful, not only on account of the 
high quantity of cane it can crush per hour, but 
on account of high percentage of juice extracted. 
It is, moreover, the cheapest mill on the market of 
its capacity. The boiling plant produces rab of 
high purity suitable for spinning white sugar. 

In addition to the grant for sugar machinery 

' the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has 
provided Rs. 13,050 over a period of 5 years, for 
à sugarcane testing station. et 


As regards rice research it is stated : 


“ura or the Western Bengal 
aoned to. Eastern o 
l efore this work is completed ; 
E A moo tbe scheme has 
ined OD e results have been 


ie feeding of ai 
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over a period of 5 years, for an iy i 

C I rk , € ves x ` 

the requirements in the way of fodde not mto jn | 
of Bengal cattle to maintain themselves © grain I pas 
the same time to be eficient work aa heen 


investigations have so far been of very ee Th PoP 
and the information which has been obtai gn Value, the | 
that even with a slight increase in. ae shows | D 
fodder ration, the eflicieney of the stock le" green jC 
Paddy straw alone is not even a maintene u 
ration. Green fodder must be supplied toe anal 
cattle before they can do the work which (2 


required of them. In Napier grass, the B alec 
Department of Agriculture has found a el 
which gives enormous yields. Tt can be eroi d 
spare land and can supply the deficiency whieh Lot 
has been shown in the results obtained dutine thel Chri! 
experiments at the Nutrition Section at Dacca. | 
The combination of two important bye-produets| Li 
which at present are of little or no value~molasses | 
& eura—with the addition of lime, form a most! Lord 
excellent cake for the stock. A complete ration) he sp 
has been produced by adding a protein to the two Christ 
carbo-hydrate ingredients in the cake. ' (a 
report 
Physical research on soils is also beng) by ma 


carried on. substa 


Both the Calcutta University and the Dawa y 
University have received grants from the Im erial] thet 
Council of Agricultural Research to co-ordinate heer 
the work between the two — ; Universities) pres 
and :the Agricultural Department, the Council Iti 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 22,565 „for physical that 
research: on soils. In Bengal, with its high rami cons 


3 = 5 z 3 gi ő 
fall and humid climate, the investigation of r chiy 


conditions is of the utmost importance. c Vis 
investigation of soil conditions is aso i hid 


: , rse Ol 
complicated owing to the changes m the Byes for 
rivers during its formation. The silt brome ical han 
by one river is physically an ne ve com 
different from that brought down by ae econ. 
in many cases, these have mingled onia In 
the changes in the courses of rivers. cond and 

> z Ie Ni opal | 
We have read in the late: Mr. Nitya ji i pal 
een also rea A Euro 
i] in many ie, Chris 
+h građe cotlol 
gh gra id 


al Department S10" 


trug, 
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Agi 
Agricultural Research aia 
of a Horticultural Resea alir 
The importance of fruit. n $y 
of view of the fruit farmer, Chis 
crop to the general cultivator ee 
improvement of varieties ona Ws 
the Province, the introduci arg 


grown after the | conditions 
growth have been investigates, ae 
of the crops grown are 5u J 

taken in hand. 


Some chemical proble 
i being tackled. 
the “Calcutta U 


me rel 


= {4,109-12-0 to investigate the physical problems 
. connection with soil colloids. Lhe work that 


iM peen conducted by him and his Assistants has. 

a recognized in that the Advisory Board has 

roposed that further grants should be given for 

Te development _of his schemes. 

Dr. A. r. Sen at Dacca, working under Prof. 
green | j, C. Ghosh. has been developing two schemes— 
 Yaised, (1) for the development of new methods of 
tenance} jyalysis of the soils, and 
x the ~ (2) examination of the chemical constituents 

ich js aiecting the nutrition value of rice. 

Bengal | | 

en crop ; 

onn on lord Irwin on the Work of 

y, Which | P, 

netas) Christian Colleges 

ca, PR o c i AT 

rodut | Lord Irwin, late Viceroy in India, is now 

nl Lord Halifax. In the last week of September. 

emin he spoke at Leeds on the work of the 

the two} Christian Colleges in India. Two brief 
reports, one telegraphic and the other sent 

being} by mail, have been received in India. The 

| substance of the former is given below. 

i Daa Viscount Halifax, the principal speaker, said 

a thet the main work of Christian missions had not 

SA been reflected in direct conversions but in the 

ena presentation of Christain life as seen in practice. 

ysl [t is not too much to say for Western civilization 

sail that the evolution and acceptance of public 

>of sail “OScience. justice, fair dealing, toleration and 

> Thy ay were all products of Christianity. 

o venj i iscount Halifax pointed out that the youth of 

sourse Of adie to-day would provide the rulers of India 

ht down) ue the next fifty years. Power will be in the 

emically omi of the educated classes and they would 

or ; and E from Indian colleges and universities. 

count MH, he Christian colleges alone could provide what 
i ES Western world had given true civilization 

Gopi md citizenship.— Reuter. 

i q í 00 Ono 

reliably me majority of British and other 

y parts} (heise Christians in India are not 

f yy AY" e . . . . 

cottoni ee missionaries. That many Christian 

should} | ““!Onaries lead lives which are a 


| Secta oF 


re 
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Re tation of Christian life in practice 1s 
- But their effect is more than neutralized 
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centuries of the Christian era. By all this we 
do not mean to say that Lord Halifax’s claim 
is entirely unfounded. What we mean is 
that the credit he gives to Christianity cannot 
be claimed in its entirety. 

Then again when he asserted that the 
Christian Colleges alone could provide what 
in the Western world had given true civiliza- 
tion and citizenship, he made an incorrect 


‘statement, because other colleges also, which 


form the majority, along with many other 
forees and factors, can provide and have 
provided these things. 

Turning to the report received by mail, 
we find he said : 


It was essential for us to win and hold the 
confidence of India. He went on to say_ that 
unfortunately, India was a matter of acute political 
controversy but so far as he was aware, there was 
no disagreement in any quarter as to the ultimate 
goal that we wanted to :reach in our dealings with 
India, and the consequence of that goal must be 
the casting of ever greater responsibility for their 
own government upon the shoulders of Indian men 
and women. How best could we help India to 
discharge that growing burden on the constitutional 
side? The whole question was being examined by — 
both Houses of Parliament, and he had no doubt 
that when it made its report Parliament wo 
give its most earnest consideration to what mig! 
be the best method of helping India. 


So far as our knowledge goes, there és 
disagreement among Britishers as to i 
“ultimate goal.” Tord Halifax had no doubt 
that Parliament would give its most earnes 
consideration to what might be -the best 
method of helping India. We are afraid the 
majority of present M. P.’s and other Bri ishers — 
would agree in holding. that India wo 
best helped by strong rule by Britain. — 


Lord Halifax also said : 


Nobody who had reflected upon or live 
India would doubt that the force that 
ultimately decide the success or failure 
constitution would be the character a 

` spiritual qualities of the Indians who wo 
‘the constitution that Parliament 
India stood pre-eminently in mn 
spiritual strength. All the best of he 
were consciously or unconsciously cr; 
a higher spiritual fellowshi 
fellowship was the best thin 
India. There, as elsehere Ta 
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His general observations are true, but it 

hpiatis 1 AES 

cannot be admitted that the Christian Colleges 
held any unique position. 


The main work of missionary effort in India 
had not ben reflected in direct conversion 
to Christianity. Individual conversions — were 
taking place, and he did not wish to 


that was happening by way of mass 
in some cases phenomenal 
religion filled the place of 
i India. But he 
all missionary 


undervalue all : 
movements producing 
results. The Christian , í 
the third largest religion in l 
thought that the main effort of all 
work had been to present Christianity as scen 
in practice, ministering to the sorrowful, the 
oppressed, and the needy to open the eyes ol 
“India to a truth that it was very difficult for 
Indian thought to comprehend, the truth of value 
of each human personality in the sight of God. 

Have the bulk of white Christians, parti- 

cularly of the imperialistic and industrial 
nations, realized the truth of the value of each 
human personality (of coloured Asiatic and 
African peoples) in the sight of God ? 

This truth was realized in India, too, and 

that even before the birth of Christianity. 

Lord Halifax concluded by observing : 

India and its problem was easily the biggest 
thing that this country had tried to solve. There 
were many people who had misgivings and even 
grent fears about it, but there were other people who 
thought that faith was likely to bea better solvent 
thau fear and that it had been through faith that 
all our biggest Imperial achievements had been 
won. He felt the greatness of the opportunity 
given to this nation to-day to go to India and 
say that these colleges were merely giving them that 
something which was essential to the success of the 
great effort upon which they and we were commonly 
engaged, and if they would accept our services, 


ze in England. would gladly give them of our 


Railways and Rival Transport Service 


Be coking at the 31st session of the Indian 
l ailway Conference Association, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, the Railway member, said : 


Whatever ma; A 

7 ay be the strictly narrow Railw 
view of such co e = arrow alway 
we must ai mpetition, present and prospective, 


the euntay 
is only through T 
assured. of the aA RN a EOL be 


ee excess of births over deaths 
wing recent years the Manchester 
5; 
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of 


1940 and then the decline will commence 


special correspondent 
Sir 


col 


future be the 


Br 
col 
he 


Britain, in a word, will shortly he 
situation she has not known 


faced with a 


for 


X ; many ; 
an expending population has been a ies 
since Elizabethan times; we doubled With us 


ourselves he. 
ves once 


tween 1800 and 1850; doubled oursel 


between 1850 and 1910. again 

It has been estimated that the populatio 
TE ; - . Population 

Britain will reach its maximum about 


Is it for that reason that, according toa 
of the Daily Manil 
Michael Sadler. expressed his finn 
wietion that London University would in 
greatest University in the 
itish Empire and it would have one 
upulsory subject—marriage ? This is what 
actually said, in part : 


Lonpon’s Destiny 


One day it will be the most famous and influential 
of English universities, because of the wealth of 
the metropolis, its supremacy in the possession of 


great cultural collections, its’ geographical conveni- 
ence, and its tremendous attraction to foreign 
students. 


It will become not merely an English university. 
but the University of the Empire. 

Sir Michael made it clear that he did not think 
either Oxford or Cambridge would ever deteriorate 
as a centre of learning. 

“A hundrd years from now,’ he declared, ‘ Oxford 
will still be enjoying its rich and noble heritage. 
But it will no longer be one of the favourite twin- 
daughters of the state!” 


GREEK IDEAL 

He forecast the abandonment of all the ideas y 
a ‘liberal education’ that have been accepted anc 
conformed to for so many generations pas tp 

It is his belief that there will be a reversion nl 
the ancient Greek ideal in education—the atopa 
to perfect harmony between body and min 
spirit. ` i 
Pe This will mean the training of the body n 
fitness, grace and self-control,’ he’ explained: Ta 

‘In every aspect of life, of conduct, an and 
aspiration, the body is linked to the mea out! 
pieel ete) and eniotional education must sp! 
of physical culture. $ jes the 
i s no real liberal education which demes f 
body, or is furtive toward it. ack 

He smiled as he added: ‘If you could come Paid 
to University College in the year 201 
see here just as many young men as ¥ to t 
1934—but you would hear the Dean saying fr- com: 

‘ Gentlemen, there is only one course © emen: 
pulsory; and the subject of that course =i 
is—* marriage ”! ” 


Australia’s Congratulations fo 


“India’s” Naval Forces 


Royal Indian Navy, the À 
CC-0. In Public Domain. GurubdPRAGienseaneravalations to the naya 


of the 
Nav 
fore’ 


On the occasion of the inauguration 
Australian. 


in M 
} Roye 
peitalt 

{dian 
seems 


í Madr 
| Admt 
Th 
known 
| mal 
| ship. 


| wbich, 
| banned 
ndian 
and est 
at he 
af his $ 


fan is 
j nals, 
big or $ 
at indi 
tion. 


Assas 


nd M 


|. judia upon their new designation of 
a il al’. AS India has been given a Navy for 
Si ys use, and as it is predominantly non- 
i pritat in composition, the congratulation 


dian n 
DA worse than a joke. 


i Madras “Non-Brahmin” Party fo 
‘nit Brahmins 


a The Justice party of Madras, generally 
H, town as the Non-Brahmin party, has decided 
M »make Brahmins also eligible for its member- 
in Jip This is a step in the right direction. 


| nfty of Sixfeen Papers info 
u Hyderabad Banned 


Anewor an old order, it is inmaterial 
which, of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has 


i aned the entry into his state of sixteen 
of nian papers, including some of long standing 
mi | and established reputation. This fact shows 
m | thithe does not want that the administration 
ity. | ifhis state should improve. No individual 
ink | MUis infallible, far less a collection of indivi- 
ate nals, And the administration of all states, 
E Hig or small, is carried on bya large number 
ee. n dividuals. They may all require correc- 
yin- g 


Assassination: of King Alexander 
of |" M. Barthou 


ind Fy 
a i ee assassination of King Alexander of 
ent | ‘via and of the French statesman 
md | Ka thou in France are melancholy events. 
a R oy be hoped that the assassination of 
a fe & will not lead to or precipitate any 
en biting’, itie consolation to the innocent 
[ule toh ot sufferers in Bengal from strong 
u fite ave fresh proofs-of the well-known 
ak J tog a anarchists or terrorists or revolution- 
a jth Has "ot a monopoly of Bengal, and that 
i ih their existence is not a provincial 
ym à world problem. 
eu 


Wig, 

“atism from the Cradle 

il ae peciists the world over are cogita- 
wi y, CUtlaw and banish war, Signor 

À das formulated his scheme for 

k from the cradle to the grave 

aan child is imbued with the 

E ; 


‘sc 
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fighting spirit. From the age of eight, if not 
earlier, they are to be prepared for war. 
They are to be taught its virtues and to grow 
up as warlike as beasts of prey. 


Mass Education in China 


According to Reuter, 


The system of mass 
lionized in China. 

Because of the lack of teachers, specially women 
teachers, and of other problems caused by tradition. 
students are being made into teachers, and the 
move has met with unprecedented success. 7 

The students attend school during the day. and 
go out at night to teach, instructing both young 
and old. Some of the great difficulties of Chinese 
education have been solved by this method. 


education is being revolu- 


The “child-teachers” have heen most effective 
among women. In one family, for instance. a six- 
year-old grandson taught his 60-year-old grand- 


mother how to read in a short space of time. 

There are 27 childteaching centres in China. 
several of which have heen operating successfully 
near Shanghai. 


If mass education were attempted in India, 
all the unemployed graduates and under- 
graduates (including matriculates) would find 
employment. Children, in any case, would not 
have to becoine school teachers. But as our 
Government is not national, who is going to 
tackle the job ? 


Two hundred Nafionalities in One i 


State 
British objectors to India’s being or 
becoming a nation and achieving self-rnle 
point to the numerous linguistic, religious and 
easte groups in this country as insuperable 
difficulties. But in Soviet Russia the diversity 
is far greater. On the occasion of that state’s 
admission as a member of the League of 
Nations, M. Litvinoff, its representative, said : 
The idea in itself of an association of natio: 
contained nothing theoretically unacceptable for 
Soviet Union, which was itself a league of nations — 
in the best sense of the word, uniting ovi ; 
hundred nationalities. He claimed that nev 
had so many nations co-existed so peacef 
a single State, never before had so 
in one State had such free cultural 
and enjoyed their own national cultu 
and the use of their own langu 
There were neither national m 
in the Soviet Union, and thi 
before the Soviet regime all 
dominating Russian were 
violence and repressi i 
periodical press in the 
fifty languages, J 
cluded the poss 


A 
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ith States having a different political and cia 
en so long as there was no mutual hostility anc 
sys s g as I s 
if it was for the attainment of common aims. 


France’s Loss. 

Last month within a few day 
has lost two of her statesmen, M. Raymond 
Poincare and M. Barthou. The death of the 
former was natural, the latter was murdered. 
The former had retired from active political 
work after a very distinguished carcer, but 
the latter was still in the saddle. 


days France 


Truthfulness in Politics 

When Mahatma Gandhi wanted to substi- 
tute the words “truthful and non-violent” for 
the words “peaceful and legitimate,” in the 
article defining the object of the- Congress, 
we think:he used the word “truthful” in the 
ordinary everyday sense. Therefore it seems 
to us unnecessary to investigate the philoso- 
phical difference between relative truth and. 
absolute truth and whether the latter is 
attainable. Truthfulness necessary in 
politics and even if not attainable under each 
and every circumstance, should be our ideal. 

As for non-violence, even if it be not attain- 
able in thought by ordinary individuals, it is 
not so very difficult of attainment in deed and 
in word. Every ideal is difficult of realization. 
It would not be an ideal if it were quite casy 
to realize. It is far, better to have an ideal 
and to fail to come up to it even after 
strenuous endeavour and thus to expose one- 
self to ridicule; than not to have any ideal 
at all. j ) 


iS 


Mahatma Gandhi's contemplated 
. Retirement from Congress 
Leadership 


X Writing before the mecting of the Congress 
at Bom ay we: do not want to discuss 
hiji’s statement describing and explaining 
„Wants to retire from its leadership. 
Want to say that there is at present 
r leader who can keep together and 
many persons as he, and therefore 
( would be a loss to the country 
neress, be 
holeheartedly Support that portion 
atement in which he explains why 
the organization of an All-India. 
m Association, 
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surmount, the preparations made on a lavish 
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Forty-Eighth Session of Indian 
National Congress 

The 48th session of the Indian Nag 
Congress was held at Bombay n 
week of the last month. In spite of the o 
difficulties, described in. the speech of 
K. E Nariman, Chairman 
Committee, which the 


arent 
of My. 
of the Reception 
Committee had to 


scale for the holding of the session were 
satisfactory, as we can personally testify. But 
instead of giving our own impressions, we 


of the Ladies 
Nationa 
Congress, Bombay- 


Miss Sofia Somji, Captain 
Volunteer Corps, Indian 


prefer to’ give the description, i 
witness. In its long editoria ross, pot 
Times of India cries down the Covei ident and 
ridicule on it, and says that a ` jonorant 7 
other Congressmen “are palpab Y orei 

its contents” But in- giving A on aaa 
summary of his presidential address % pe the 
page the same paper prints Ar pabor 


s . $ > 
heading, “Congress Presiden 
lection, Haridwar 
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(1&2) Bird’s- eye View of the Congress Nagar 
“Photograph by “Times of India’ Préss 
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Bird’s-eye View of the Congress Nagar 
Photograph by “Times of India” Press 


Congress Workin 
Patel, Madan M: 


& Committee Meeting with Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai 
ohan Malayiya, ete., 48th Session of the Indian National Congres* 
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1. Babu Rajendra Prasad, Pa a 48th 
Session of the Indian National ( spheres. 
2. Mr. K. F. Nariman, Chairman, Reception: 
Committee, Indian’ National I Congress, 
_ 48th. Session, EN 
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Sir Govindrao Pradhan, B Javi: 
an, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, Pandit Madan Mohan Malav 
on the dais Qf AH pladiposhaiti-Goumunnarati CAd” Haloaference Bombay 


“ing desc 


i 
| 


sof White Paper!” So in the opinion 
papera man can give an “elaborate 


pal 
of this p moe s 

ig? of a document, though he is ignorant 
contents. This journal gives the follow- 


a TE ie 
Congress opening” : 


The 48th session of the Indian National Congress 
which began in Bombay, on Friday evening, can only 
he described as a unique success from the specta- 
cular point of view. The organizers left no stone 
unturned to make it so. The open amphitheatre, 
designed to seat 60,000 persons, though not packed 
to capacity, was nearly full. The number of two- 
rupee visitors’ tickets sold was 35,000. Add to this 
number about 2,500 delegates, 1,800 Reception Com- 
mittee members and an equal number of men and 
women volunteers, 600 press representatives and 300 
special class visitors who had paid sums ranging 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 5,000 for the honour of sitting 
near the President’s dais, not to mention quite a 
nmimber’ of people who had gained admission by 
other means. 

The control of this phenomenal crowd and the 
regulation of traffic within the Congress grounds 
including the pandal was carried out entirely by 
the volunteers. As was to be expected, there were 
several tense moments during the protracted pro- 
ceedings when the crowds threatened to go out of 
hand. A mobile company of well-drilled volunteers 
with lathis was at once rushed to every scene of 
disturbance, and order was restored with the mini- 
mum of force. 


IMPRESSIVE SCENE 
The arrival of the president in procession headed 
by the Congress band and escorted by the members 
of the Working Committee and a volunteer corps 
as well as the guard of honour furnished by the 
esh Sevikas in pretty saffron coloured sarees and 
armed with lathis presented a very impressive 
Picture. A national song by a noted singer and a 
Welcome song sung in chorus by a batch of girls 
ased the opening of the session. Then followed 
the addresses of Mr. K. F. Nariman, Chairman of 
Pra eception „Committee, and Babu Rajendra 
sad, the President. 


le speakers addressed the Congress from a, 


iehtly lighted and decorated rostrum erected in 
ith centre of the amphitheatre. It was equipped 

a microphone, and flood lights were directed 
fach speaker from different angles so that he 


e heard : arts of the huge 
enclosure. and seen from all p g 


B 
abu Rajendra Prasad’s Speech 
fi 


l The selection of Babu Rajendra Prasad to 
Presidential chair this year was 


NexXeans: 

Moing Pttonable and commendable from ‘all 
teh a. View. We should rather say that, if 
laye Ot been elected this year, it would 


the jae a clear dereliction of duty on 


Moria, 


Part of Congressmen. He has made great 


°S for the national cause and ‘undergone 
' 79—18 
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- much suffering and persecution. — His services 


in connection with the Bihar earthquake and 
floods are too well known and recent to need 
recounting. i 
_ He is meek and mild, but firm withal, 
as his conduct of the proceedings of the 
Congress shows. i 
We can_here call attention to only a few 
passages in his presidential address. 
Returning from the second so-called 
Round Table Conference, Mahatma Gandhi | 
twice requested Lord Willingdon for an i 


Babu Rajendra Prasad 


Reproduced from a pencil sketch by 
Mr. Kanu Desai 


interview, but the latter refused to grant him 
an unconditional interview. In the words of 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, regarding the period 


‘of economic depression through which the 


country has been passing, the President 
observed : ao 


The countty has been passing through a ‘period wd 
of deep economic depression, which has been in- 
tensified by the Government policy of managing 


re 
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the interests not of India but of 


Great Britain. The past few years have seen great 
distress of the peasantry unable to pay the heavy 
land revenue and rent and suffering great privations. 


They have witnessed curtailment of expenditure on 


nation-building departments, great slump in industry, 
of distress gold, 


export of more than 200 crores ti 
dislocation of trade and a tremendous increase IM 
unemployment the extent of which even in the best 
of normal years the British Government have never 
dared to ascertain owing to its vastness. | These 
years have been remarkable for heavy additions to 
the so-called Public Debt of India and the burdens 
of the already overtaxed tax-payer and the poverty- 
stricken population for carrying on an extravagant 
and top-heavy administration and partly for suppress- 
ing and crushing the movement for freedom. ; 

The Ottawa Pact, which has been condemned with 
one voice by the best-informed opinion in the country 
as being detrimental to the best interests of India, 
and particularly of the masses of agriculturists, was 
ratified. Its working has proved that the appre- 
hensions of its critics were well-founded. It has 
successfully tied India to the chariot wheels of the 
British policy of Imperial preference. 


In his opinion, 


The position of our countrymen abroad gives no 
ground for satisfaction. Their treatment in the colonies 
of the British Empire has been a long-standing cause 
of just grievance and has influenced not a little the 
change in our. outlook and ‘opinion in favour of 
complete independence. One after another, Indians 
settled in these colonies and protectorates are being 
deprived of their inherent rights to which they are 
entitled by virtue of their long association, service 
and contribution to the prosperity of these colonies. 
They have, in fact, been instrumental in many cases 
in building up these colonies and many have been 
born in them and have their homes without any 
other in the world. One scheme after another is 
devised to get rid of them after they are no more 
needed, and although it is some consolation to know 
that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been 
men up, it is also to be noted that no place is 
quid in the vast British Empire where they can 

and settle with the same full rights to land 
and citizenship as others have: iti India. The latest 
application of this policy of squeezing out Indians 
is reported from Zanzibar where in spite ot the best 
of relations which Indians have maintained for 
generations with the Sultan and his subjects, ordi 
ances have been hurriedly passed hich — We 
them of the rights of n E eee Thee 
crimination against Indi ii a : 
ave know mec ae Becomes flagrant when 


Indian affairs in 


h a eile Sone to confer on 
ountrymen ape teins this assurance to our 


our position at home 

also automatically im- 

c 1s impossible 

uu ica nts ie great as of Dinbandhe 
: , a frequently going to 

as has been possible 


As regards the Gov 
a T E; ernment’, : 
Policy’ ” of “Constitutional Rotana aca 


p oves their position will 
In t S connection jt 


ee ees | $5 = ie 


mala Gurukul Kabgri @oléctiépohiaridienin or from ou 


of Repression, Babu Rajendra Py 
shown the deceptive and illusory 
the former and the stern and real dh 
of the latter. 

He has criticized the 
proposals in detail, judging 
of four tests, namely, 

(1) How far the proposed new legislatures jl 

be representative of the nation; (2) How a a 

powers alleged to be transferred to popular SR l 

are real in the centre-and the Provinces; (3) Whe 

the Powers proposed to be transferred in regard FA 
the Finances are, and what additional burdens India 

will have to bear for the new constitution, and (4) 

whether the proposed constitution: contains within | 

itself any elements of growth and development, 


asad 
Nature of 


has 
aracter | 
q 


White Paper 
them in the light 


And his verdict in every case is adverse. 

In connection with the suspension of Civil | 
Disobedience as a mass movement, says the 
Prsident, 

Two weaknesses seem to me to have dogged our 
foolsteps. 

Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually | 
and perhaps unconsciously led into adoption of 
methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have 
been an open battle of defiance into a battle of 
wits: It was not realised thal Satyagraha is 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which 
suffering is openly courted and cheerfully borne and 
which aims at conquering the opponent by an appea 
to his moral sense and in which any attempt 2 
over-reach him rebounds with fatal effect on the 
Satyagrahi himself. r 

Secondly, it must be also admitted that the ama 
of the Government on a vulnerable point uae “a 
People were not prepared to lose properly 


De even 
extent they were prepared to lose liberty ania a 
life, and when heavy fines and sequestra rie 


. . i ns 
in leu of fines and confiscations | 
ralization set 


of the move 


property 
on a wholesale scale, gradually demo 
in and ultimately broke the back-bone he struggle 
ment. Attempt was made to continue ae a faith 
by confining it to those individuals De secrecy: 


in it, and taking it out of the meho the Pama In 
That partly explains the Poona ano tnong 

decisions. interests 

Q jnter 
It has had to be suspended in the ae ane 
of the movement and those ot the ee and ye ae 
principal reason was our own mye be dow" the 1 
I do not feel that there is any reason Se 
hearted. ‘ieee 
is irement from YN 
Regarding Mahatmaji’s rere ent je 
the leadership of the Congress, the non 
advice is : app ae 
Bn meet 
You should remove from your pain sel helpi 
hension that you may have that he ee physic D treat 
from public life or that by not terest ill er ya 
connected with the Congress his il ple. have fe lole 
or that his help will not be avai aa inimi: 
such apprehension. . . . - I do n° it 


aie . omes 
effect of such a decision, if he © I 


I wish you to have faith in him on 


a 
doubt that all will be right wheo ime Cp 


has 
of 
cter 


per 
ight 


will 
` the 
Mtrol 
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Babu Rajendra Prasad’s Reception Procession 


ats conclusion Babu 
ng other things : 
e 


in Rajendra Prasad says 


! ie Us not, however, be led away by the idea 


Swaraj can be achieved by anything we could 
n the legislatures. We have to remember that 
get pute for freedom must be paid before we can 
of wh and while we have every reason to be proud 
suf a has been done and what the country has 
> it is, after all, yet inadequate for the great 
Upon Ye have in view. The task we have taken 
Nhexh Ourselves is great and glorious. It requires 
‘i ñustible patience, unflinching determination 
ineonding sacrifice. Time and world forces are 
& us and, above all, God is with us in this 
h ee struggle of an unarmed people fighting, 
ates Weapons of Satyagraha of Truth and Non- 
© a most powerful Government _ armed 
and equipped with the latest engines of 
5 aire devised by science and human ingenuity. 
S not ere is no turning back. The. goal is clear. 
ing short of - Independence. 


(o 3 A F: - 
Pendence is the “natural outcome of all that 


do į 


the 
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-the freedom movement in India has stood for. Tt 
cannot mean isolation particularly when we remem- 
ber that it has to be achieved by non-violence. It 
means the end of exploitation of one country by 
another and-of one part of the population of the 
same country by another part. It contemplates a 
free and friendly association with other nations for 
the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, 
not -eyen to those exploiting us except in so far 
as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is 
non-violence which in its positive and dynamic as) : 
is good. will of and for all. We already see signs 
of how it has begun appealing to ‘a certain extent 
to world opinion. This appeal has to become 
irresistible. : sos Lome 
Reply came to this last moment request in th 
form of warrants of arrest for himself, the Co: 
President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, an 
‘prominent Congressmen throughout the coun’ 


' The Congress was taken es nore 
y 


ment expected that th 
‘whole movement wil 
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in spite of sudden removal of all the 
orkers throughout the country 
when they were not 
their followers as to 
it must be said to 


of preparation, 
prominent Congress worke! 
within a few days to prison, 
able to give instructions to 
how to organize the campaign, 
the credit of the nation that the lead, which had 
been given by the Working Committee, was faith- 
fully and spontaneously followed. Thousands again 
courted imprisonment, lathi charges, firings, heavy 
fines, confiscation of property, and beatings on an 
extensive scale. 

The movement was not crushed and went on for 
months and months without a break to the bewilder- 
ment of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a 
few days. Special sessions of the Congress were 
held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests and 
lathi charges and in spite of the vigilance of the 
police, who had concentrated upon preventing them. 


Mt. Natiman’s Appeal fo Pandit 
Malaviya 


In the course of his speech as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the recent Bombay 
session of the Indian National Congress, Mr. 
Nariman addressed the following “appeal,” as 
he cals it, to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya : 


The differences of opinion over the Communal 
Award have been unfortunately pushed to such a 
degree as to result in the formation of a distinct 
anti-Award group. The step that Pandit Malaviyaji 
and Sjt. Aney have taken has caused some jubila- 
tion in the ranks of our opponents but their joy 
is hound to be short-lived. Panditji’s intentions are 
to bring the Award for an open vote and the nation 
; can confidently trust that he and his colleagues 
_ will abide by the Congress verdict, whatever it 
¿might be. For, no one can realise to-day more fully 
than Panditji the need for unity in Congress ranks. 
a. Whatever the differences. however strong the per- 

‘sonal sentiments, or even conscientious objections. 
eodd be subordinated to the final, national 
unal. Here must end all dissensions and bicker- 

. Thenceforward stern discipline and loyal 

should step in. Any opposition to the 
t would certainly deserve the appellation 
against the parent body. 


eah ould be oui 
E es l be guilty 


an appeal. Mr. 
iber that history 
that 
e hay. 


7g 


Prasad, to be understood of cour 


Srg oa. Se it 
figurative sense in the present case— : 
K Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong forever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future.” 
And behind the dim unknown. — 


Congress and the. Communal Decision 


Both the Subjects Committee 


of the | Commi 


Congress and the Congress in full session at | {debt 
Bombay have, by a large majority, maintained | htive | 
the neutral attitude of the Congress Working 
Committee towards the Communal Decision ;— Be 
they neither accept nor reject it. They hope Pio 
to replace that Decision by an agreed settle- Chho 
ment. ‘Che future will show whether any such Riss 
agreed settlement will replace the Decision, Mano 
and whether that substitute will be a purely | Nare 
“National” solution, or will be more or less n 
Communal in character than the British Th 
Government’s Decision. feat 
prine 
arresi 
Congress Parties and fhe Communal ta 
Decision n 
Crore: 
No Congress Party, by whatever name j| on d 
known, approves of the Communal Decision. a tl 
There is no difference of opinion among as b 
Nationalists, whether Congressmen of any ae 
description or Liberals or members of other te 
Nationalist bodies, as to its dangerous he g | mie 
nkone diemen All want to) G ff | 
of it. The difterence is only as regards a i ~~ 
medak aal means toy be adopts a | 
rejection. Whatever method and met Urb 
succeed, the result should be welcome to aw 
Nationalists. at 
ae 


Purchase of Stores fot India 


It is stated in the report of t 
Stores Department, London, for 19 
96.771 per cent of the contracts 


it were with British firms. Thai 
news for Britishers. 


years, India has been in a position to 
her railways, army, etc., with many 
of goods of standard quality at com- 
‘tive prices: Still they are not purchased 
f India for the most part. No national 
: nment would have tolerated such a state 


For 
ap ly 


S 


jf things. 
pnjab Relief from Indebfedness Bill. 


| {ast month the report of the Select 
the ,(ommittee on the Panjab Relief from 
hdebtedness Bill was presented in the Legis- 


at ? 
ned | htive Council. 
cing t ! ee S 
f Besides official members who reserve the right to 
se move amendments, the report is signed by the 
ope | majority group consisting of zemindar members, Mr. 
tle- Chhoturam, Mr. Akbar Ali, Sardar Buta Singh, Mr. 
a Riasat Ali, Mr. Bishan Singh, Mr. Mohammed Hayat 
Men and Mr. Habibullah, and three urban members, Mr. 
10N, Manohar Lal, Mr. Mukundlal Puri and Raja 
rely Narendranath, both appending minutes of dissent. 
less It is agreed unanimously that the Bill has been 
es w% altered as to require re-publication. 
tish The changes suggested by zemindar members 
relate to the reduction of interest, reduction of 
principal, exemption of a judgment debtor from 
arrest, exemption from attachment of certain classes 
of property belonging to a debtor and reduction of 
te period during which proceedings can be taken. 
ny state that the debt burden of the agriculturists 
eae deus, being modestly estimated at Rs. 200 
ane = Ae t the rate of 15 per cent the annual interest 
i ebt liabilities will be Rs. 30 crores. They point 
S10N. ae that while even the annual land revenue amount- 
jong a aN to Rs. 3 crores is universally described 
any is a come and 50 per cent reduction thereof 
hes which aled by all, the burden of interest debt 
vi S times heavier is rendered three times 
an te unbearable through the fall in agricultural 


rid ee a third of the boom period rates. They 

the ee ae the insistence of the moneylending inter- 

2 seourit a pound of flesh is a menace to the peace, 
y of life and property of the province. 


“Ungusr AND UNWISE” 


U 

ae members describe the Bill as changed as 
hat why, Must and unwise measure. They state 
only m ile reducing the amount of debt it has not 
debts b e no provision for payment of those reduced 
ut has actually made the recovery of the 


0a) 
winie more dificult. They declare that the Bill in 
A the 5 the present debts furnishes no solution to 
dian conclude. ’s agrarian and financial problems and 
that redit o that the measure is likely to impair rural 
Joy will ee ae if not destroy it very largely, and 
d Westion touch even the fringe of the important 
500 Associ rural betterment of the Punjab— 

ciated Press. 


Suggestion of the “Zamindar” members, 
Out in their entirety, would amount 
wae to confiscation of part of the money 
ot e money-lenders, who certainly could 


an ; 
d did not force -anybod to borrow. 
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Reduction of interest is allowable, but if the 
principal has also to be reduced, this can be 
justly done only if Government will pay to 
the creditors the portion remitted. 


U. P. Scheme for Recruitment of 
Graduates in Government Offices 


The scheme which the U. P. Government 
have formulated for the recruitment of gra- 
duates in Government offices for increasing 
the efficiency of divisional and district offices 
is commendable. There should be such 
schemes in other provinces also. When 
graduates are available even on small salaries 
it is uneconomic, unstatesmanlike and un- 
reasonable to appoint others less qualified than 
they. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Matlaviya’s 
Candidature 

It is greatly to be regretted that Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s candidature for the 
Legislative Assembly was invalidated on a 
technical ground. It does not speak much 
for the efficiency of those who prepared the 
electoral rolls for Allahabad that the name 
of the first citizen of the province and the 
oldest active leader of India could not be | 
found there. The Pandit’s staff also are z 
responsible for the situation to some extent. 
They ought to have found out and rectified 
the omission. But perhaps they never 
dreamed that such an omission could occur. 
We hope the representation and reference 
which Pandit Malaviya has made to the 
proper authorities will result in the removal 
of obstacles in the way of his candidature. 


Mr. C. Y. Chinfamani Nof Seeking 
Election 
That Mr. C. Y. Chintamani has not sought 
election to the Assembly owing to eed D 
is a misfortune to the country. He is a very — 
able parliamentarian and a very well-e j 
fighter for the nation’s cause. a 


Presiding over the 
United Provinces 


Conference held 


ollection, Haridv 
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Professor Dr. Beni Prasad in his, presidental 
address, laid great emphasis on the es ae 
of education up to the age of 15 or 16. V aile i 
was now superfluous to dilate on the abeat 
values of edncation as such he said that pub i 
opinion and the Government had yet to RES 
the new perspective in which the whole problem k 
education had been placed by the advance in the 
physical and social sciences. | e aS 

Education, or self-realization was pre-eminently 
a social affair, a function of social organization 
and therefore, society ought to he so organized 
that every man and woman might enjoy an equal 
and maximum opportunity of development and, as 
a foundation for this, every boy and girl must 
have the benefit of free education at least to the 
age of 15 or 16. 

Nor IMPRACTICABLE 

“This entails,’ Dr. Prasad explained, “the 
abolition of poverty and child labour and the 
provision of a high margin of remuneration, leisure 
and security. No longer is it correct to describe 
such an ideal as visionary and impracticable. A 
well-planned application of science to agriculture, 
industry and transport, can, in less than a 
generation, raise the whole of society clean above 
want Or sweating labour, on to a plane of 
universal comfort and aflluence.” $ 1 

In suggesting that education must be universalized, 
he envisaged “something like a ten-year Plan” 
which woud aim at the rationalization and 
improvement of agriculture, industry and transport 
on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory 
education up to the age of 15 or 16, full facilities 
for further education for all, adult education and 
libraries, museums, etc., on the other hand. 

The execution of such a plan, he explained, 
required a new conception of state activity and 
administration in India: “an energetic organi- 
zation of thought ; a series of planning commissions ; 
a network of functional associations and advisory 
boards ; legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and conditions of work ; a balanc- 
ing of mass production with mass-consumption and 
an alert and informed public Opinion.” 


Preparedness for Hindu-Moslem Riot 


ii It has been often observed that military 

preparedness” leads to war, though military 
men say that the best way to ensure peace is 
to frighten your possible enemies by your 
PE preparedness for war. What kind of logic 
led the police and the military at Cawnpore 
2 ee a mock Hindu-Moslem riot, 
escribed below, is not known, but we hope 


actual riot. 


Cawnpore, Oct. 4, 
and the Military 
today in the city 
till 9-30 am. The 
Mr. G. K. Handoo 


e Cawnpore Polici 
ised the Riot Scheme 
early morning 6-30 a.m. 
es under E leadership of 
were supposed to have s i i 
different arts of the city and aes eee eal 
trict Magistrate were informed, The reinforce. 
ents were immediately 
as t CC-0. In Public Domain. 


_ Such preparedness docs not forebode an 


rushed to the disturbed | fessor 


areas. An encounter between th a 

: he rioter 
the police followed, the rioters waren £ 
Thereafter, the other confederates of t arrested, 
started trouble in other € rioters 


arcas a . one 
had to be sent for. ese we Military 
Mr. R. N. Marsh-Smith, 
I.P.S., I.W. Lewis Lloyd 
LC.S., Hashmat 
Krishna Tandon, 
LP.S., B.S 
Mohammad 
Commanding 
Royal Tank 
the whole 
units. 
Information is 
Mohammedans have collected 
area known as Talaq Mohal, 
and it is believed, that they intend making a 
raid on Hindu Quarters in ‘Sisamau. At once 
arrangements are made to hold the Sisamau 
Nala Road as to intercept this raid, The police 
rushed towards Kanghi Mohal and effected 
arrests and put down the trouble. Just then 
news comes that bodies of rioters have rushed 
into Meston Road and are looting shops. The 
police finds it difficult to get reinforcement for 
the police in ~all. other parts of the town is busy. 
The troops are at once sent for from the 
cantonments who at once effect arrests and help 
the authorities in restoring order. The District 
Authorities, the Police officials and men and the 
Military displayed great intelligence, agility and 
high ‘sense of responsibility in quelling the so- 
called riots.—A.P.I. ; 


It is well known that robbers, terrorists, 
ete. utilize “hints” picked up at Cinema 
shows. We hope the Cawnpore mock i 
has not provided such tips to future rea 
rioters. 


Mr. Visvanath Kar 

The sudden death of Mr. Visvanath Kr 
of Cuttack has removed from the fiel wed 
religious and social reform and of literat 


as 
s AR a E ie < ader. He wi 
in Orissa a prominent Oriya les Gatiaek 


To LPS, ae, Bhala 
yd LCS. H S. Stephene 
Ali Cracknell, 1.6, becnson 
Magistrate, W. G t 
. Verma, LPSs Keap 
Khan, _DS.P., Major Hume 

Station, Captain Chute of th 
Corps put their heads together aad 
town was immediately divided into 


Imtiaz 
Officer 


received that large crowd of 
somewhere in the 
and Colonelgunj 


the president of the Brahmo Samaj m Oriya 

and editor of “Utkal Sahitya, 

monthly magazine. 

Dr. Mrigendra Lal Mitra yi ie 
In Dr. Mrigendra Lal Mitra ae ind- 

lost a distinguished surgeon. tie vas d was 


A ability, 22 
hearted man, noted for his sociability rA 
a friend of the poor and rich alike. 


Dr. Ekendranath Ghosh wi 
Another distinguished medical ma posli 

Calcutta has lost is Dr. Bkendran® 

Though not ani. M. S he was ®PP 


cutta 


[edict 
biology in the Cal 


Kangri colind arii 


ted po 


i (ollege 
i tint SI 
í ml ast 


i Kashn 
| The 
| aven a 
fal 
[ie Ma 
eof si 
nd wi 
hws” 
Fiat be. 
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He made original contributions to 
as also on Ayurvedic, Vedic 


pmt 
plas 


rae , 
“ght s People’s Assembly 
The people of Kashmir have now been 
wen a sort of a representative assembly and 
[omal thanks have been given to His Highness 
te Maharaja for this gift. Let us hope it will 
‘of some little use to the people of Kashmir, 
nd will not be utilized to pass repressive 
lays” for the convenience of the powers 
tat be. 


All India Anfi-Communal “Award” 
Conference 


Just before the holding of the Congress 
lesion at Bombay, the All India Anti- 
Communal “Award” Conference met at 
Jmbay on the 25th and 26th October last 


mde the presidency of Mr. Ramananda 
(hatterjee. Sir Govindrao Balwant Pradhan 
mas the Chairman of the Reception 
(onmittee. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
jitivered the inaugural address. It was 


illowed by Sir Govindrao Pradhan’s speech 
5 Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
le gathering was not large, but delegates 
Al come from all parts of the country. 
€ +tesident read out only portions of his 
Ae » Owing to there being not sufficient 

® read the whole of it. The first two 


eoluts : 4 
p tions, passed unanimously, are printed 
W. 


hie Ma Whereas the Communal Decision given by 

Majesty’s Government is anti-national and un- 
body ois? and follows no principle, divides the 
ensure? lic into separate and conflicting groups to 
tion, y the indefinite continuance of foreign domina- 
Militants Impossible the growth of national unity, 
Bover; €S against the very foundation of responsible 
ment, discriminates against or favours citizens 
Sround of their religions gives undue and 
"pen S Tepresentation to some communities at the 
Majori ol others, and reduces the numerical 
Confere, of the Hindus to a statutary minority; this 
tnd nae Strongly protests against the said decision 
(b) meres it to be wholly unacceptable. 

his Conference deplores the attitude of the 
Cmmittee of the Congress which may be 
and as a virtual acquiescence in that decision 
o Nation, p Srettable departure from the principle 
mn of &1sm which has hitherto been the proudest 
Rig Cong e Congress to the support of the nation. 

take „ence earnestly appeals to the Congress 
è national stand on this question and to 
i ri presion of the Working Committee by 


Ci 
of the Communal Deciso. In Public Domain. cuepnesentotives, ofr 


2. This Conference is of opinion that the Minorities’ 
problem in India can be best solved in accordance 
with the principles underlying the system of the 
protection of minorities inaugurated by the League 
of Nations which system according to the declaration 
of the Chairman of the League Council, has now 
become a part of the Public Law of Europe and 
of the World. 

This Conference is of opinion that no form of 
representation in the Legislature will be acceptable 


Sir Govindrao Balwant Pradhan, Chairman, Reception 
Committee, All India Anti-Communal “Award” 
Conference, Bombay — 


to it unless it is based on non-communal common 
roll irrespective of race, sex, caste or creed, pro- 
vided that in the introduction of the non-communal 
common roll no community should be made to make 
any sacrifice. 


Besides the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, perhaps the most notable speeches 
were those of Mr. M. S. Aney (in Marathi) 
and the two made by Professor Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mookerji. i 


Firdausi Millenaty ; 


The great Persian epic Poet Firdausi was 
born some ten centuries ago. The exact date 
of his birth is not known. His Majesty Riza 
Shah Pahlavi, sovereign of Persia, 
arranged to celebrate | 
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invited to attend this celebration. Firdausi 
is best known for his Shah-Nameh (Book of 
Kings), celebrating the lives and achievements 
of the pre-Muhammadan monarchs of Persia. 

THe is also the author of Yusuf and 


Juleikha and other poems. 


Mr. Subhas Ch. Bose on Communal 
Decision 
IKARLSBAD, (By air mail). 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has issued the 
following statement through the United Press : 

“fT do not look upon the Communal Award, or 
rather the communal decision, because it 1s not 
really an Award, as a lesser evil than the partition 
of Bengal. And just as the “settled fact” of Lord 
Morley was unsettled by the people of the country 
through theirsown efforts—it is possible for ` the 
people to-day to have this decision altered if only 
they will exert themselves. It is a matter of deep 
regret that the premier national organization 1n 
Tndia has shirked its duty in this respect in spite 
of the fact that the Communal Award is the most 
anti-national device that human ingenuity can 
conceive. If it was necessary for Mahatma Gandhi 
to stake his precious life in order to alter one 
small portion of this Award, it will be necessary 
for the people to stake their all in order to have 
this outrageous decision rejected by the people. 

“Tor Bengal particularly, this is a life and death 
question—-and if this document ïs put into effect, it 
will virtually undo the work of the last thirty 
years Therefore all those who regard the Commu- 
nal Award as an evil should join hands in an all- 
India campaign for securing its withdrawal or 
revision.” 


Aftitude of Mr. George Lansbury 


The attitude of Mr. George Lansbury is 
most probably a truer index to the Labour 
Party’s attitude than what Mr. Henderson 
did, as printed elsewhere in these “Notes.” 
Mr, Lansbury is the leader of the opposition 
in the House of Commons. His views on the 
Indian problem are briefly set forth in the 
chapter on India in his new book My England, 
which he has been good enough ‘to permit us 
to publish in the form of an article. His 
position makes it of first class importance. 


q 


GRA 


young men to go “back to tha land” 
do not set them an example by thems 
becoming cultivators. But when Mr Ll 

George spoke on the national impo 
agriculture he meant business. eee 
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“Back fo the Land’’—Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Precept and Example 


When Indian Leaders advise 


Indian 


they 
el ves 


; Rece 7 
and 100 Surrey farmers had bees 


comparing notes on potatoes at a demonstra- 
tion plot on his farm. “He was overjoyed 
when it was found that his plot had come 
out best in the demonstration. 


He, is more proud of his orchards than of 
anything else he has ever done. 

His eyes were bright as a child’s when he 
plunged in among his heavily laden apple trees 
to point out those that won him the first prize 
at the Crystal Palace, and others that had 
yielded fruit of unsuspected flavour and rich 
colouring. He went unerringly, obviously knowing 
them by heart, to other trees in the orchards 
that had so far been disappointments. 

“Remember those Worcesters you saw here 
last time?” he said: “No good at all. J was 


thinking of giving them up. Well, this year | 


they have done wonderfully. Won the first 
prize.” 

The farm at Churt is not the mere plaything 
of an elder statesman. It is 4 definite 
contribution to agriculture. For it was derelict 
when he took it, abandoned on account of iP 
low grade soil—third or fourth class. Mr. Te 
George is showing that’ it can yield: abundantly 
when properly used. 

Mr. Lloyd George is cultivati fee 
of 500 acres. Before his time the farm emp 
three men. To-day it employs thirty-om 
earning from 45s. to 50s. per week. re 

“I am happy,” he said, “happier than ae 
ever been in my life. Politics were ae 
enjoyed all that; but they weren't som 
satisfying as this is. ex- Prime 

“I am addressing you not as an orowel 
Minister, but as a registered potato-er now 
have ceased to be a politician. that what 
become a cultivator of the soil ;_ 80 an 
say is without reference to politics, 
my observations as a cultivator of land. r 

“I am opposed to the policy o guits Me 
production merely to raise prices: - yont do 
personally, but in the long Tua 
any good.” 


ng about 240 out | 
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NTIL recently co-education has been 
regarded as a peculiarly American 
system of education. Without a 
doubt co-education was first tried out 

‘modern times on a large scale in the United 
Mates, and has reached its highest and fullest 
‘velopment here. American experience 
Mades all kinds of co-education, primary, 
à ondary and university, given to tens of 
sands of boys and girls, men and women 


A basket-ball team for girls 


t 
aat half a century. During this period 
eal schools and - 
ey jultiplied, while se] 
< Setterment | 
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CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE 


leges have 
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Wuote No. 336 


At present co-education is practically 
universal in the elementary grades of the 
public schools of the United States. It also 
prevails to a very large extent in the elementary 
grades of private and sectarian schools, includ- 
ing those which are under control of the 
usually conservative Roman Catholic church. 
Only in a few large cities like New York and 
Boston is any attempt made to separate the 
sexes in the lower grades of instruction. 
Even there the separation is made on grounds 
of convenience in administration, rather than 
because it is felt that separate education is ç 
the ideal method. It has been estimated that 
over 96 per cent of the elementary pupils are 
in mixed schools. ae 

Not only is the free public elementary 
school in the United States a mixed school, 
but so is practically the secondary school. In 
no part of the country, except in some portio nS o 
of the conservative Atlantic seaboard, 
distinction made in secondary f 
between girls and boys. Today onl; 
twelve per cent of all girls and 
United States are studying in se 
schools.. wi 


ors 
nh 


“How do you like co-education” I asked 
my friend. À 
| “You might as well ask me how [I like 
eating or why I should wear shoes on both 
fect, Co-eduéation is the most simple and 
natural educational method,” came back the 
answer instantly. This city Superintendent 
has been dealing with the co-educational 
system for several decades. Ile ought to 
know what he was talking about. 

Sir Michael E. Sadler of England states 
somewhere that the co-education of little boys 
and little girls is beneficial, but the co- 
education of the young folks beyond the age 
of thirteen is undesirable and imprudent. 
Pure Sadler! Virtuous Sadler! Speaking 
particularly of his native country, Monsieur 
Sadler affects to see great dangers in the co- 
education of what he calls elder boys and 
givls. I wonder why. He seems to “see 
things” invisible to others. 

Another noted English pedagogue, more 
straight in his thinking, asserts that the much- 
lauded ‘segregated public schools of England 


x mixed class in German language and literature 
at a secondary school 


are far from bein 3 of vi 
n g temples of virtue. Indeed 
they are ‘strongholds of immorality.” He 


declares that the vice of immorality is caused 


Us 3 Saree 

ee eau pin of the sexes in 

pools: © says that the remedy is co- 

education which has been shown by n 

‘experience i. abolish the temptation and with 
Fa a thereon. He then 

report of the Tee „from the government 

Edueaiion: “To ate Janene i 

ane à modest, 

advise the education of the cone ma 
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For two boys will preserve tele 
two girls twelve boys, pure 
jokes and suggestions, 


e girl 

a oS or 
amidst c l 
; merely by th 
tive sense which is the 


Oargse 


Source of 

APOE DA 2 > : natura 

modesty. But I will guarantee nothing aa 
5 a 


school where girls are alone together, stil] i 
where boys are. ESS 

It is exceedingly rare to come TORR 
man of sense who would maintain lei a 
education endangers the morals of Aan 
girls. Dr. Charles W. Eiliot, President of 
Harvard University, said it was his experience 
that the girls of America are entirely 
competent to take care of themselves. Indeed 
no one in this country believes that boys and 
girls are dangerous to one another. They are 
good and wholesome, I faney, chiefly because 
they are trusted to be so. And American 
youths, be it noted, are not a special creation. 
They are like the young normal people the 
world over. 

Whoever has first-hand knowledge of 
American schools must admit that boys 
remain boys and girls can still be virtuous 
even though they happen to have shared a 
class-room while hearing how George 
Washington beat the English, or how Clive 
in India killed and looted and still bragged 
about his “moderation.” Anybody who feels 
that co-education promotes looseness 0 
thought and deed has made an imperfect 
study of the subject. ; ; 

In the cultural field there is no sepa 
between the’ sexes in this country- n 
only observable tendency toward segreg"i oh 
in American high schools is that To 
appears in the fact that boys g0 inig a 
type of elective course and girls into ee 
In vocational studies especially when Om ols) 
in special trade or vocational isnt elect 
boys and girls naturally ten be 


. . 9 to 
different vocational work in order 


ation 
The 


men and women. It is also true P- jg are 
larger high schools, boys and ae tics, 
frequently separated in athletics, gy" bich 
and recreation ; but the footy 
have been made by some high * 


segregate the boys and girls ™ 
classes have failed. nich ae 
Among the arguments cole the 
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CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Pratl Cyclopedia of Education mentions 
gets In all stages, itis more economical ; 
makes more for democracy and equality 
Pa the sexes ; it promotes eee and 
an 


perative powers of men women 
Pra) f 
okers: 4 
| To my mind the greatest advantages of 


| education is that it creates equality of 
portunity. In the United States, 52 per 
[at of all persons of secondary school age 
rin high schools. No other nation, chiefly 
pause of the lack of equal opportunities for 
lye education of girls with that of boys, 
gins to approach this record. In other 
amtries, less than 12 per cent of all persons 
fsecondary school age are in high schools. 
atis a record which speaks for itself. 

Coming now to the institu- 
‘ions of higher learning, I find 
In overwhelming trend toward 
‘education. From the found- 
ig of Oberlin College, which 
ins the first institution of its 
tass to introduce co-education 
837), the policy spread at 
wh a rate that by 1880 
wre than half the colleges, 
ud by 1900 nearly three- 
ittths, had adopted it. In 
ê more conservative eastern 
"ates along the Atlantic coast, 
i eation Was the general- 
“uce until the last quarter 
iy oe century. But 
tseand. soon learned to 
be east one-sex education. ‘Today even on 
mtddations coast, all the great university 
Dost. ns— except Princeton—admit women 

graduate instruction. 


hg 7 1915 women formed about 35 per cent 


h the Graduate and under-graduate students 

hited States; but, if the students of 
Catholic, military and technical colleges 
edn, ed, women studying in under-graduate 
b national colleges of liberal arts formed 
homen Cent of the total number of men and 


Som 


[Oed © CO-educational colleges. In many 


u . 
te coal colleges women now equal and 
[tad] °S exceed men, and their numbers are 


t we creasing. 


ent, = the progress of equal suffrage move- 


cational leaders persistently demand- 
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ed on the right of women to have equal 
advantages with men in the line of education. 
Moreover, the expense and impracticability 
of duplicating higher education required the 
admission of women to men’s colleges and 
universities. These reasons of equality and 
economy greatly helped the spread of joint 
education in the’ United States. In 1928 
some 293,000-under-graduate and 17,000 post- 
graduate women students—altogether 310,900 
women—were ‘studying in American uni- 
versities. The United States, unhampered by 
‘restrictions of single-sex education, is the only, 
country in the world where thousands au 
thousands of women are receiving university 
education, © 

At present of the thirty-nine States Uni- 


Mixed chorus of school boys and girls 


versities, all except those of Virginia, Georg 
and Florida are co-educational. I myself h 
been teaching at a co-educational; S 
University for over twenty years. ‘I 4 
nothing to giggle at the co-edugational sy 
as do some of the deep pedagogues h 
and English universities. All my 
colleagues will agree with me that the presence 
of the two sexes in one class-room creates no 
difficulties whatever as regards the ‘teaching, 
while it tends distinctly to good: order. ‘The 
young people of my classes discover that 
comradeship is possible between members of 


two sexes on a healthy and unsentimental 


basis. They also learn 
university activities the valwe i 
co-operation. Hach sex ne 


rough various 
d the art of 
the other. 
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Operetta put up by a high school Glee Club of boys and girls ' 


“The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee.” College is not a teaching-shop. 
It is a training-eround for citizenship. It is a 
preparation for active life in which co-opera- 
tion is of utmost importance. A plan of 
education which fails to prepare the youths 
of a nation to engage in social co-operation 
safely and sanely will to that extent fall short 
of its duty. 

To Victorian moralists, co-education was 
immoral, a deadly sin. But thank Heaven ! 
we no longer live in a decadent Victorian 
era. Sexual development is a natural process 
and the more calmly it is accepted by the 
individuals concerned, by just so much are 
health and morality promoted. In fact T am 
not familiar with any problem which is best 
solved by running away from it, What I 
actually find in America is that the community 
of work and the Opportunity for free and 
natural intercourse between men and women 
effectively kill foolish notions on either side. 
In sober fact there is no emotional strain, 
ede no emotional disturbances, At 
ae an not aware of any. The two-sexed 
mosphere inside a college is prophylactic 
against unbecoming conduct. Dr, George A, 
To a in his remarkable book, 
ae ; e Like Human Beings, con. 
“aces an interesting discussion of the subject 
with this Significant Statement : “Co-ed pe 
is sanitary education.” ; jesmo 
the university, in 


s cee function of 
merson’s grde, is to “bring every ray of 
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genius to its hospitable halls, by their combin- | 
ed inftuence to set the heart of the youth in 
flame.” For these reasons, according to the 
testimony of practically all American university 
Professors, it is better for men students that | 
they be taught in company with women | 
students. Co-education is a benefit to both | 
sexes. Said Dr. David Starr Jordon, 

Chancellor of the Lelland Stanford University: 


In women’s education, as planned ir ent 
alone. the tendency is toward the study 0 k $ z 
and order. Literature and language ta i i 
cedence over science. Expression is value eae 
highly than action. In carrying to an Coat 
the necessary. relation of thought to Kor 
obscured. The scholarship develope 
effective, because it is not related to Su technique, 
educated woman is likely to master substance. 
rather than art; method, rather thas she isnot 
She may know a good deal, bu life must 
effective in action. Often her views oe fn 
mndero painful changes before she CA r 

ace in the world. A ndi 
£ A schools for men alone, the reverse o elemenl 
obtains. The sense of reality opsi m aN advantage 
of beauty and fitness. It is 0 E on a plane 0 
to both men and women to me rought int 
equality in education. Women do things” 
contact with men who can 40 and who 
whom the sense of reality 1s piron affects 
definite views of life. This infact: 
for good. It turns away fr an 
EEG tone to their religious thoughts g gover 
Above all, it tends to encourage 4 hat restiNe pat 
ed by ideals, as opposed to standards OF ily 
caprice. It gives them better the respons 
is possible and impossible when 


. anes 
for action is thrown upon them. ith WS men 
In like manner, the association m ound, ighe 


and healthy women has its gue 
lt raises their ideal of woman th the 
manhood must be associated W 
of an ideal. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


“As You Like It” by the Dramatic Club of a co-educational high school 


The arguments of the anti-co-educationists 
ave been met and answered by experience. 


l seldom hear in this country now the old 


tiful arguments that the women have not 


tough brains for study, or that they lose 


emininity, or that they are bad house-keepers 
id incompetent mothers if they have too 
much intellectual training. All these objec- 
lns, never taken seriously, have melted 
may. The social prejudices have disappeared, 
meron’ who should argue today against 
ee ction would appear a relic of by-gone 
hd; —ready tobe a museum piece. If the 
lan leaders turn themselves to an attitude 
E backward of resisting every move 
ny as a liberal educational policy, they 
Rip y well retire for as long a sleep as 
an Winkle had. 

ma i i f all the civilized countries of the 
Per cer t agging behind in education. Only 
ail 4 of the girls in India are literate, 
Legg bea Ae per cent are under ine ee 
N gig o n thousand women are sig ying 
tens o i eges, and only a few hundred in 
olleges and technical schools. At the 


J) 


rate women’s education is progressing in India, 
it will take hundreds of years to educate them. 
One way to speed up the process js to follow 
the American example and do it quickly. 
American public opinion, based on many 


_ years of actual experience and not on theory, 


has definitely settled the question of co- 
education, that is, the right of women to share 
equally with men the instruction given not 
only in schools, colleges and universities 
supported by the government, but also in most 
of the educational institutions maintained by 
private efforts. None of the dire predictions 
of the anti-co-educationists have been fulfilled. 
A few minor disappointments here and there, 
yes ; but no crop of disaster. 

A foreign visitor to an American co- 
educational university asked one of its 
students: “What do you think of the problem 
of co-education ?” 

“What do you mean ? 

“I mean education of girls in colleges for 
men.” 

“Oh! 


America.” 


2? 


Co-education is not a problem in 


DS | 
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THE ECONOMICS OF WAGES 


By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


with an economie problem which more 

than any other is constantly before the 

mind of the worker—the problem of 
wages. It is almost tragic to watch the 
conflicts that go on between employers and 
their employees over the question of wages 
and the hours of employments : 
this sense, that neither party seems to have 
the vaguest idea of what are the economic 
laws which really govern wages. 

Tt would be a great accomplishment for 
the average Labour man and woman if they 
applied their minds to the economics of wages 
and as a result came to a clear understanding 
of the economics involved in the whole 
problem. To the average man in the street it 
seems an obvious truth that the wages he 
receives are paid out of capital owned by his 
employer. Employers on the other hand, 
who are usually just as stupid on economic 
matters as the most illiterate of their 
employees, love to exploit the fallacy that the 
capital they possess is the source from which 
the wages of their workers are drawn. 
Tt is the acceptance of this fallacious idea 
the employees on the one hand and the 
aployers on the other that gives rise to 
agreements on what is called the 


T this article I will endeavour to deal 


aa 
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s, the operation of his 
contracting or where it is 
the total of his wages 
of his profits, interest or 
J ete. This seeming 
of the employer too 
des Union leader, who 


probably 
bill, 


tragic in. 


accept less wages than they had expected to 
receive. This is almost the daily eXperience 
over wage negotiations. 

At Geneva the same pantomime jg per- 
formed. No discussion arouses greater 
interest at the International Labour Offce 
than that which takes place on Wages. At 
the Geneva Conferences there are foregathered 
from every country leaders of the employing 
classes and delegates sent forward from 
Trades Unions. To read their discussions is 
one of the most dismaying experiences for 
the student of economics. For in Geneva as 
at home the discussion is based upon an 
utterly fallacious conception of the economics 
of the whole question. It is little wonder 
that year after year these Geneva Labour 
Office discussions end in pure futility. 

From what has been said I hope | have 
made it clear that it is of prime importance 
that the average working man should try to 
understand what are the real causes of low 
wages and all that that involves. 


THe Wace Funp THEORY i 
There was a theory held by some of 


“ag : on 
ablest and most disinterested writers H 


5 mts in the 
economics and political economy 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: 
called the Wage Fund Eoo 
theory was that wages were z 
oi pool and that if the nue 
workers increased beyond a given on) 
the number of employees rengat ak 
but their wages rose beyond a Corm 
disaster to industry was 1mm š 
the amount of money in the wages 
being dried wp and sooner oF 
would be nothing left to pay c 
economic disaster would follow. 
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PRR ROON OMI OR WES 


mas Henry Buckley, than whom there 


1l 
0 ; 
th e fearless champion of advanced 


no mor 


magnificent and 


cough : of a 
pny work The History of Civilisation in 
fd It will always be an enigma to the 


| tical and literary student that such a clear 
|, incisive thinker as Thomas Henry Buckley 
fuld ever have accepted the fallacy of the 
iwe Fund Theory. John Stuart Mill also 
ted this theory in his Political Heonomy. 

| Now the Wage Fuud Theory, as baldly 
lated above, may induce many people to 
aileand dismiss it as the sheerest nonsense. 
hitin the House of Commons one can hear 
embers of Parliament treating the Wage 
ind Theory with derision at one moment 
‘lin the next proceeding to advance argu- 
ats for or against an increase of wages by 
uments which can only be deduced from 
aacceptance of the Wage Fund fallacy. I 
weno doubt that Mr. Baldwin and those 
jto with him advocate tariffs against foreign 
jportations would tell you that they do not 
feept the Wage Fund Theory. But their 
uments in favour of putting tariffs on 
‘ign importations are based upon the belief 
Mif cheap goods come into this country, 
fs will force down the prices of commodities 
"duced within this country—and that a fall 
| Prees within the country will leave the 
W yers with less money to pay wages to 

Workers out of the “pool.” 

s often are we told that really we 
pi Ompete in the field of production with 
tore oa Wages of the producing countries 
Tto i And further tariff advocates openly 
Nes Es British workers: You must either 
in otitis to keep up prices—the implica- 
Mpeg ne that high prices will mean high 
“that the worker—or accept lower wages 
te cones can produce goods as cheaply as 
y gner, 
itg OW the 


D 
pept 


undeniable fact here is that they 


mpl’ Ne sking the following deduction: that 


es a i 
are paid out of capital and that if the 


iges ha: 
ha Paid out of capital. are high in Great 


[tin S Compared with the wages paid in 


Milig Titties, it means that the poor 
ny A S here, being compelled to pay these 
8&8 out of their capital, will be utterly 
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defeated in the world of international com- 
merce. To paraphrase their argument it 
would run thus: “If you, the workers, 
demand high wages, it can only be at the 
expense of capital (their capital). And as 
wages are paid out of our capital, and there- 
fore enter into the cost of production, it means 
that the price of our commodities will be 
undercut in the international market by similar 
commodities produced by those countries that 
pay less wages. We, the good employers, 

advance to you, the workers, your wages out 

of our capital resources (the Wage Fund) and 

if you make too great a demand for increased 

wages it will mean we shall have to close down 

home production to the advantage of foreign 

importers.” 

The force of this kind of argument, backed 
by his business facts and figures, has caused 
many employees to accept smaller advances 
than they had demanded or indeed cuts in their 
wages—and the implied necessity for protec- 
tion for home production in the above argu- 
ment has in no small measure caused workers 
at election times to vote for tariffs. 


How WAGES ARE CREATED 


Now let us state the economics of the 
wages question. We must first of all give a 
clear definition of what we mean by the term 
wages. In a. primitive form of society the 
wages of the individual would be all that he 
secured by his labour exerted upon land in 
some shape or form and this in the economic 
sense would include exertion of labour upon 
the sea. He would enjoy, as one economist 
puts it, nature’s full minimum wage. 

In more complicated forms of society 
the return to labour, or wages, will be that 
amount of wealth which the worker retains 
after paying rent for the use of land, and 
rates and taxes. Wages are the return to 
labour. 

There is no record of> any worker 
receiving wages in advance. A worker has 
to advance a week’s labour, or in some cases 
a month’s labour and perhaps more, before 
he receives any payment in the form of 
wages. And, let it be remembered, under 


our economic dispensation not merely does 


he advance a given number of days’ labour 
before he receives any wages, but the 


o> te Ee 


Pe cies tor gain prot ont 
the modern sense, hopes to g I 
of the Jabourer’s advance over and above the 
so-called wage which he pays the worker. 
So that in truth the capitalist advances nothing. 
The worker advances labour and receives at 
the end of a week or a month a wage less than 
‘the value of the service he has already 
rendered to the employer. 

Now this is the experience of every worker 
in this country, yet despite that fact many 
workers believe that it is the good employer 
that advances everything to them. It is some- 
times asked; do not the employers really pay 
wages out of their capital during that period 
in which the workers are employed in erecting, 
say, a large ship or a large building or working 
through some other process of production 
which involves a considerable period between 
the initial stage of construction until its final 
completion? When a company undertakes 
some enterprise which involves a prolonged 
period of construction before completion, does 
this company not really pay the wages of the 
workers during this period of construction out 
of the capital of the company ? 

The answer is simple. The workers who 
build ships, buildings, or are employed upon 
some other form of production which involyes 
along period of ime before completion, are 
as truly advancing something to their 
employers daily as if indeed at the end of each 
day they were completing entirely the task 
upon which they were engaged. Let us take 
the case of workers engaged upon the 
construction of a great ship. A company 
raises money forthe project, that is to say, 
they instruct bankers that individuals have 
guaranteed certain amounts. This book entry 
is nothing more than a security in the hands 
of the banks, The company then proceed 
with their constructional work. After the first 
amount of labour has been 

ship. Wages are then paid. 
e banks advance to the company sufficient 
But the bank 
First 
in the 
| Secondly on a knowledge that 
advanced the 
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during this week and the Wages had bee 
then in truth wages would be comin peat 
capital. But as a matter of fact, i 


tt analvgia 
were made of the position after the first m 

cek’s 
2e Workers haq 
ny of its sub. 
aa exerted on 
hey had given 


not robbed the company of a 
stance but by the labour they 
the construction of the ship t 
more in the value of ship than they haq 
received in wages. And so the process 
continues until the completion of the task, 

If we could set aside money considerations 
and look upon this process of production i 
a mere matter of winning daily bread, it will 
be observed at once that at the end of every 
week or fortnight the workers have advanced 
so much ship in return for so much bread, 
butter, tea, sugar, house-room and so on, and 
in. fact have advanced in terms of ship more 
than they received in terms of the necessaries 
of life. 

The payment of wages, so far as the 
employer is concerned, is but the return to 
the labourer of a portion of their capital which 
he received from labour. So far as the 
employee is concerned, what he receives from 
the capitalist in the form of wages is but the 
receipt of a portion of the capital his wee 
has previously produced. As the value pi 
in wages is thus exchanged for a va a 
brought into being by labour, how m 
be said that wages are drawn from coe 
or advanced by capital? In the cagare 
of labour for wages the employer we 
gets the capital created by ‘labor “i 
although he pays out capital in ie a 
what point is his capital lessene 
temporarily ? 

; RA erona] state of society t a 
physical and- mental labour wouid 1 Jd fall 
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THE WEED OR SCIENTIFIC KERCUL TURE 


į would lead us into the problem of 
IR eee 

ne distribution. At the moment we are 
ge med with the economics of wages. 

E it is because of the stagnation in the 
id of wealth distribution that we have in an 
| ravated form this blind struggle over the 
[ction of wages. The worker is not a 
jarge UPOD the cost of production and in any 
„dustry Where efficiency is observed high 
tees paid to the worker would not be to the 
|priment of the industry but the very opposite. 
the higher the wage paid to the worker, the 
neater would be his enthusiasm for the task 
lewould undertake, and the more efficieney 
‘would be expected of him. This would mean, 
‘inking the national view, that if wages were 
‘increased, high efficiency amongst the workers 
‘yould follow—and surely it is self-evident that 
henation which possesses the most highly 
ficient and contented craftsmen. is the nation 
jnhich is bound to defeat the competition of 
my country where wages are low and in which 
he workers are therefore inefficient and 
niserable. 

To bring the illustration more vividly to 
the eye, let me put it this way. Let us assume 
tat a local football club is being urged to 
iitsome cup. What would be the attitude 
if the directors of the team towards the 
ayers ? Would they go to them and say : 
order to win this cup we will break your 
"iges and lengthen the hours of your training ? 
"Would they, as in fact they do, take 


ean; ding of a larger number of well- 
and eped pharmacological,  microchemical 
A bio-chemical laboratories in India for 
e assay of drugs, food and agricultural 
i 1S necessary. The .importance. of, mass 
on and mechanization in agriculture in 
rans 
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THE NEED OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE 
. By H. D. SEN, D. sc., i 
Harcourt Butler Technologwal Institute, Caumpore ; 


‘with elaborate research laboratories 


“the people. 
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the eleven men to a hydropathic, give them 
the best of treatment, look after their animal 
wants, and, as it drew near the time of playing 
the final, intimate to them that there would 
be a bonus for each goal they scored. 

In this way football cups are won. But 
in the field of industry, because of the fallaci- 
ous ideas regarding the economics of wages, 
and perhaps consideration of vested interests, 
the employing classes intimate to the workers 
that they are subject to world competition and 
that in order to beat this world competition 
it is necessary for the workers to take reduced 
wages, which means reduction of food and 
creature comforts, and work longer hours. 
This is how they hope to win the prize of 
world industry. 

The labourer has ever been worthy of his 
hire and it behoves the labourer to know 
what is the worth of his hire and to know that 
as a labourer he advances everything and 
those who live upon his toil advance nothing. 
Wages therefore are not paid out of some 
“pool” or out of some fund which come into 
being asa result of the frugality of some 
beneficent capitalists. We have shown above, 
I hope quite satisfactorily, that wages are a 
part and in too many cases but a very small 
part of the value of the labour advanced by 
the worker to the capitalist. - nape k 

Later I hope to deal with the distribution $ 
of wealth. : By 


poetry, Europe and America were being at 

3 itted 
‘delicate testing instruments. These laborat 
were as a rule not financed by ‘the State 


Pure chemistry had naturally 


the forefront were 
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i indefinitely known. Mere chemical assay 
a re dinited to be adequate. Eyen tinctures 
of known drugs such as Tr. Digitalis, Tr. 
Stropanthus and Tr. Squill prepared in Indian 
Pharmaceutical Works would not be able to 
stand competition with foreign brands unless 


they were adequately corroborated by pharma- 


cological tests. ; ; 
A new phytochemical . method was worked 


out by the writer at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London, — which might eventually 
replace the pharmacological test. This method 
depended on the fact that tinctures of drugs 
were poisonous equally to animal and „Plant 
life The growth of rootlets was definitely 
retarded in solutions of tinctures of known 
strength as compared to their growth in nutrient 
media. 


If the rate of retardation in growth was 
worked out to a unit length, the retardation 
took place with mathematica! precision leading 


to an accurate assay of the strength of.the drug. 


During his investigation on Digitalis leaves 
grown under different manurial conditions the 
predominance of certain metallic radicles was 
found to affect in a remarkable way the toxic 
and tonic properties of the drug. The Synchro- 
nism in plant and animal life of such metals as 


Calcium and Manganese was found to be 
remarkable. The toxicity of the leaves increased 
with the intake of Calcium and decreased with 


the intake of Manganese. 

Another branch of applied chemistry whose 
importance was being realizel every day was 
microchemistry. In this connection the writer 
visited the laboratories of Prof. Pregal in the 
city of Graz, about 100 miles from Vienna. The 
microchemical laboratory could be said to be 
the chemist’s “dollhouse” where chemical analyses 
were carried out with remarkable precision on 
substances weighing a few milligrams in cleverly 
designed tiny apparatus. 

The importance “of bio-chemical researches 
would be realized every day in connection with 
the utilizition of molasses, the by-product of 
sugar manufacture, in which the writer was engaged, 
_ The sugar manufacturer was keen on getting 
rid of molasses either by throwing it into a 
river or on adjoining fields, but to a chemist 
1t was a mine of gold, 

jee disaster which had overtaken the Indian 
cultivator was’ due to various causes such as 
agricultural indebtedness, want of agricultural 
Peet emens aR alura associations or 
‘USES, 10 é i 
Government et, oldings and lack of 
wals te Bigh India might raise her tariff 
the textile and sugar industry in India 
ot materially thrive unless Indian agricul- 

organized scientifically, ; 
a aae 
iN own to them for genera- 
© not on fundamental principles of 
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scientific agriculture. The “mechanica 
show a lack of “directive foram Ultivators we 
scientific agriculture in India had Des utility of F 
PA z 5 3 : : n materi: Wmd E 
observed in regard to tea, jute erially 9 ons 
cultivation, which had increased ae fee | fk 
wealth of India. Every year a outa the ji 
pounds of tea to the value of Rs, 43,00 Sy ato Pe i 
valued at Rs. 24,00,000 and coffee a 0, jute Ci 
2,00,000 were exported from India: bie ae One 
are many other agricultural products tiere vist 
as, fruits, flowers, spices, rice and wheat ae lling 
export of which was coming down every year d 3 ible fo 
to India not adopting scientific agriculture Wh A spout 
was mainly exported to European markets ia flow 
paris and Canada, rice from Japan and fruits | be a 
rom Kabul. [or sta 
The idea of mass production in agriculture 5 If t 
might be said to be unknown in India. European (irigatii 
and American farmers had thrived wonderfully (ir the 
mainly because of the adoption of the principles | 
of mass production. 
The experiments on Papaya cultivation and 
the extraction of papain had been quite successful 1 
at the H. B. Technological Institute, Cawnpore | 
By scientific cultivation and the selection of | 
suitable varieties every iree yielded about 1/5 | 
pound of papain per year. An acre containing 
500 trees would yield 100 pounds of papain | 
whose price would fetch Rs. 800. A 20 acre | 
papaya plantation conveniently situated near a 
city to dispose of the incised fruits with Heat | 
water facilities would have a net income 0 
Rs 12,000 per annum. A twenty acre P 
plantation would have a net income of Rs. 8, : 
Sugarcane cultivation had come me b 
limelight and every Indian agriculturis she 
keen about it. A few new cane wales ai 00 
from Coimbatore yielded from 1,200) Oe aM B 
i : aking the price of cane | 
maunds per acre, Taking the p Jantation | The 
be 51/. annas per maund a, Sa “maunds the | 
covering 1,000 acres would yield 1,200, the aret |... 
of cane worth Rs. 4,00,000. Ususiy at took its | "tim 
in which sugarcane was ero He adequate | ™ the 
place the following year; hence > T or, 4000| the 
supply of a 600 ton factory 3,320 d ca | Gova 
acres of land would be requie ch | Cept 
ultivation. Path ing SU 
Tt was evident that cultivation, on iple ae 
huge areas would not be pos e example p e tic 
ments as were being used, as maT could g sage 
desi plough and bullock power — such a& (| Kalen 
be done with the help of machine © jo pliant | fon 
steam tractor and other mechanie i of de 
as were used in foreign countries. , antion W ad 
Tt might be said that mechan™ cont dia ec! 
increase unemployment but actua Y achine je tt? the 
would be the case. By means oar ant A 
would be able to produce more would be see tonse 
huge production more men rticulat Wia i king 
These having specialized in 4 pa salaries t VS 
_-work would be paid bigger ech 


present. It would ensure © 
efficient work. F 
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am tractor could cultivate 3,000 acres of 


Vato: 

lity ot A a day to the depth of a foot with ease 
erially ind ean indigenous plough and pair of 
Coffee ite could scarcely plough two acres per day 
ly the : depth of hardly 6 inches. Similarly there 
00,000 MP è other mechanical contrivances—such as 
0, jute Pog. seed planting and harvesting machines. 
th Rs [edt of the drawbacks which the Indian agricu- 
there suffered from was fragmentation of 


rom hillow land in the Indo-Gangetie area and in 

“fruits ibe marshes of Bengal, which might be available 
for starting farms. . 

culture | If this were supported by Government’s huge 


jrigation system and the recent hydro-electric scheme 


ro ‘ ; 
fally pr the supply of cheap electric power, consolida- 


erfully 
nciples 


n and 
cessful 
ynpore, 
ion of 
jut 1/5 
taining 
papain 
20) acre 
near à 
lequate 
me of 
tomato 
8,860. 


to the | 
t was 


evolve 
. 1,400 


news of the dastardly outrage at 
Marsailles which resulted in the death 
LB of King Alexander of Yugo-Slavia and 
: arthuu, the French Foreign Minister. 
ke pital shots were aimed at the King and 
eni iet oreign Minister was only an accidental 
Bi m, for he happened to sit beside the King 
€ coach as they were being driven through 
bye Goy Streets of Marsailles.. The French 
E cent had decided to give a rousing 
| oa lon to the King whose visit was in the 
he | the fe s a political mission, viz., to cement 
| asasi etween France and Yugo-Slavia. The 
eae was a nationalist Croat named 
Brance.ce: In order to understand the signi- 
Jot, ene outrage, which was in pursuance 
| trace “unite political object, it is necessary to 
nd’ in the > Sequence of events which culminated 
| . terrible catastroph 
l rophe. 
tonse a result of the post-War arrangement 
Biat on the Treaty of Versailles, the 
| Czech mof Yugo-Slavia and the republic of 
bowa Vakia were carved out of the once 
| Austro-Hungarian Empire. Yugo- 
1S composed. of three distinct nation- 


E civilized world was shocked at the 


woli 
ontran 
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ted farms and attached small factories for direct 
use of the agriculiural produce might be possible. 
With the production of raw and finished 
products the question of transport to the big 
cities arose. Metalled roads from the farms or 
the molasses-asphalt road recently devised at the 
H. B. Technological Institute might solve the 
difficulty. 
_ Remarkable marketing organizations existed 
in foreign countries. Manufacturers in modern 
days did not stop at producing finished material 
in factories but were also intent on the organiza- 
tion of their sales. E 
For tbe ready sale of Indian sugar it was 
necessary that several factories should unite to 
form an association and shops should be started 
in the name of the association in the big cities 
of India. 


alities, Serbs, Slovenes and Croatians, the last 
forming a substantial and powerful minority 
with a different language and a distinct culture. 
Ever since the formation of the kingdom of 
Yugo-Slavia, the Croats had been agitating 
for local autonomy. The Serbs, who form the 
majority, would hear nothing of it and tried 
to meet the nationalist Croatian agitation with 
repression and greater centralization | which 
merely accentuated the discontent. Gradually 
the Croats were exasperated and despaired of 
a peaceful and constitutional solution of their 
problem. Their sentiment was outraged and 
their spirit was inflamed when their able ar 
brilliant parliamentary leader, Stefano Ra 
was openly murdered in June 1928. Thence- 
forth, for parliamentary agitation they turned — 
to secret society movement for achi 
object. Complicated Balkan politica 
gave an international character to 
merely a local question. The Or 
across the frontier and foun 
if not open, champion of their eat 
Italy under Mussol a 
of the greatness of ancient Rom 
a practical expr n 


ain 


4 

d 

} 
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| expansion along the Adriatic. Finding that 
French interests were strongly entrenched in 
the Balkans, she took up the cause of national 
minorities and.stirred up troubles among them. 
Croatia was a ready ground for receiving 
Italian propaganda and received its special atten- 
tion, for an autonomous Croatia would be 
under the direct influence of Italy. Italy had 
also been energetically supporting the cry for 
the revision of the treaty arrangements and 
thereby secured the close adherence of Hungary 
and Bulgaria to her. But this had an adverse 
eftect on her relations with the Little Entente. 
Further, the Italian proposal for the establish- 
ment of a Danubian State which was to be 
inaugurated with the preliminary formation of 
the economic union of Austria and Hungary 
met with a stout opposition from the Little 
Entente comprising Yugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania. 

France, on the other hand, by its consistent 
and stubborn opposition to any move for 
revision had strengthened its alliances with 
Little Entente. The purpose of the visit of 
the Yugo-Slavian King was in furtherance of 
this aim, viz., to cement further the tie of the 
Little Entente with France. i 

It is interesting to note that the opening 
weeks of the year 1934 witnessed a move on 
the part of the Little Entente to come to a 
closer understanding among themselves. ‘The 
first Conference of the representatives of the 
three allied States of Roumania, Yugo-Slavia 
and Czechoslovakia was held at Prague on the 
%th January under the presidency of Mr. 
Benes, the Foreign Minister of Ozechoslovakia. 
The move for this closer understanding was 
inspired by (1) the united aversion to a revision 
of the treaty ; (2) opposition to the Italian 
proposal fora Donubian Kingdom ; and (3) 


Opposition to the Italian pl f 
‘tion of the League. plan for the reforma 


So far we have been examining the state 


of Balkan polities and the relati 
of 5 elation of the 
ee Entente vis-a-vis Italy and France. 
at us fee one o personal character of 
lng Alexander and its i 
: : Aan its bearing on the 
_ the Croatian discontent i i 
H ~roauan t grew in vol 
Pa í the accession of King ican dias ‘His 
ne ; mpts to keep the Croatian minority under 
e tron heels of the Serb majority “had 


‘King Alphonso of Spain, 
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alienated the best minds as well as 
mass of the Croatians. From 1929 the 
the day of his murder, he had p, till 


virtual dictator. In :1929 he had ie a 
his eople by surprise Pietra SO) 
peor 7 I by Issuing 9 


manifesto abolishing Parliament and Tepealin, 
the Constitution. He was justified to so 

extent in taking this step. It has been ah 
that democracy is not suited to the genius of 
the Slavs. The parliamentary form of 
Government foisted upon the Yugoslay people 
as an aftermath of the post-War waye of 
democracy, had proved to be an inglorious 
failure. The Parliament had degenerated 
into a ‘circus, a political madhouse’ due to 
cliques, conspiracies and political assassina- 
tions. The King was clever enough to fish 
in troubled waters. Having never been a 
believer in democracy, he took the utmost 
advantage of the situation and “surrounded by 
the junta, and backed by the army, he leaped 
into the saddle as dictator.” However, 
pressure from the British and French 
Governments compelled him to restore some 
sort of parliamentary Government which he 
did in 1931. As a dictator, the King is 
credited with having brought efficiency to the 
Government machinery. His physical un- 
impressiveness accounted for his constant 
use of the military costume. Sipon gaa 
and hysterical, he lived in constant fear of his 
life. He had reason for this fear, fon there 
had been more than one attempt on his lite, 


the last of which proved fatal. Unlike bx 
he was not cynic 
as pro es- 


enough to declare such attempts knew bow 


sional risks of kingship. But he sat 
to grind his own axe and was 4 fa to be 
in political intrigues, which he aa harnctel 
owing to the singularly complicate ntempt i 
of Balkan politics. The supreme ©° ment cap 
which he held parliamentary Gover? 


ive from 
be gauged from the following narrativo 


nam 
the pen of an. American journalis’ i with 
Adamic. At the time of his ipa uy 
the King, he found His Mar ie in te 
issuing directions to his foilon i 
Parliament on the phone on the occR? ering 
sham debate on the budget. 

some of his puppets to orate 
stupidly, of course) against 
others to reply brilliantly for the 
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ate, it was believed that the King was 
bid for Croatian friendship. He 
nearly a month with his Queen at 
neb in the beginning of the year. He 
iel to make himself popular by freely 
ptributing funds to the co-operative societies 
dich were in a wretched plight and also for 
or relief. It was widely believed that he 
as averse to some sort of local autonomy 
wing given in response to the Croatian 
jmaod. But the attempt on his life in 
farch of this year seemed to have stiffened 


tis attitude. 


of! 
ing & 
4 spent 


= == 


The above sketch will enable us to 
ppreciate the complex personal character of 
ùe King and his attitude towards the Croatian 
yestion. Let us now consider the foreign 
lations of Yugo-slavia with the neighbour- 
ig States outside the Little Entente, vix., 
Bulgaria and Hungary. 

Bulgaria has been smarting under a sense 
if wrong done to her by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Her attitude towards the Little 
Intente has been one of strict neutrality. 
‘te refuses to be a party to any international 
‘greement which may perpetuate her dis- 
temberment. But of late there has been 
dme change in this attitude, and she has 
aan to take some interest in a rapproche- 
A with the Little Entente with whom she 
eee centy entered into a five years’ non- 
aE on pact. But what has a more 
Bent bearing on the subject is her 
pec to Italy, to whom she looks for a 
tleasin, of the treaty. This has caused 
| Miante among the members of the Little 
tie d King Alexander was perturbed 
IR eent turn of events in Bulgaria which 
lyne a seized by a dictatorship of a fascist 
4 abjecte May 19 of this year, its professed 
‘| the allia eing, among others, a tightening of 
[ahon ace with Italy. But it is not Bulgaria 
[ith ay ugo-Slavia hates and fears; it 1s 

ee that her relations are very much 


|, An ENE att 
back 82tY’S insistence on treaty revision 


d aes In April of this year Hungary 
y ltioned the League against the anti- 
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Hungarian activities of Yugo-Slavia along the 
300 miles of their common frontier. The 
shooting of fifteen Hungarian citizens on the 
borders was cited as a case in point. The 
Yugoslav representative on the League is 
said to have retorted: “If we fired, it was 
because just across the frontier there is 
a veritable bandits’ lair.” The Yugo-Slavian 
press published startling disclosures about the 
existence of a Croatian terrorist camp within 
Hungary which the Budapest Government is 
alleged to have tolerated and even collaborated 
with. The recent investigation of the out- 
rage has proved the existence of such a camp. 
The name cf the assassin Kalemann was on 
the list of Croatian terrorists in Hungary 
supplied by Yugo-Slavia to the League. The 
statement of Hostice, corroborated by Benes 
and Malny, who were accomplices in the 
outrage, further confirmed this. It has been 
also established that the head of the Croatian 


revolutionary organization, Dr. Ralevitch, 
directed his terroristic operations against 
Yugo-Slavia from Hungary. The moral 


responsibility for the recent outrage may, 
therefore, be justifiably fastened on Hungary. 

What will be the aftermath of this outrage ? 

Its effect on world opinion has been one of 
unmitigated horror. 

The outrage still further complicates the 
Balkan polities. The Italo- Yugoslav relations 
have distinctly deteriorated and the indignant 
Yugoslay feeling found expression in an 
anti-Italian mob riot at Bulzany. All hopes 
of better understanding with Italy have receded 
further. Though there can be little doubt 
as to Italy’s indirect encouragement to the 
Croatian nationalist movement, her direct 
help to Croatian terroristic operations remains 
still to be proved. pa: 

The question of Yugo-Hungarian relations, — 
the consideration of which was postponed on 
May 14 due to the efforts of M. Barthou, is 32 
sure to raise a storm in the forthcomin 
meeting of the League. 

The effect of the King’s murder on ` 
Germany is shrouded 
Alexander was favourable 
regime, which feeling was n 
by other members of the Litt 
is reported that the Germar 
distinct nervousness in anti 


E” 
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King’s death on the day of the outrage. ‘The 
whole question assumes a complicated aspect 
when we remember the declaration of a 
sovialist newspaper of Saarbruck : he 
bullets were fired in Marsailles, but they were 
made in Germany.” ‘The paper is reported 
to have been suppressed since then. 

Undoubtedly the Croatian autonomous 
movement will receive a set-back for the time 
being. j 

As a result of the outrage, relations 
between France and the Little Entente will 
be further strengthened. But its immediate 
effect on French interval politics has been a 
re-shuffling of Cabinet portfolios, due to 
allegations in the Press. It was openly 
insinuated by some papers that the head of 
Surete Nationale was in Jeague © with 
gangsters and did not take due precaution 
regarding royal safety ; and the question was 
asked as to why the King was allowed to 
land at Marsailles when it was a well-known 
fact that it was a rendezvous of foreign 
terrorists. 

But these statements cannot be regarded 
as an undiluted truth. It is common 
knowlede that in France newspapers always 
make vile insinuations and violent accusations 
against their political opponents. Even if 
itis assumed that the landing of the King 
at Maursailles was an act of folly, it will 
appear from Hostice’s statement that the 
terrorists had two other plans up their 
sleeves if the attempt at Marsailles mis- 
carried. Attempts were to be made at Lyons 
and Paris, However, the French Cabinet 
iew to be reconstructed owing to the 
resignation of M. Sarraut, Minister of 
Interior, and M. Cherron, Minister of Justice, 
both of whom took upon themselves the 


Y 
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moral responsibility for the o 
head of the Surete Nationale wW 
and has since been dismissed 
failed to take due precautions. 
portfolio goes to M. Laval. 

i It is o E to note that as a result 
of this outrage, the fight between the pro- 
revisionists of the Treaty championed b 
Italy and the anti-revisionists leq by inane 
is going to be grim and prolonged, Any 
revision means war and as there js as yet 
no sign of any peaceful settlement of this 
complicated problem, it is idle to hope that 
these highly militaristic and nationalistic 
States will fail to appeal to arms for a 
decision. 

With Germany and France 
warpath, with Mr. Baldwin’s 
the shifting of British frontiers from the 
white cliffs of Dover to the Rhine and 
Mussolini’s talks about wars of today, only 
confirmed optimists can see a silver lining 
in the horizon overcast with dark war 
clouds or see a ray of hope in the glib talks 
about the imperative necessity of peace and 
Geneva pourparlers. i 

European politics is in the melting-pot 
and itis not unlikely thata stray shot fired 
in some remote and obscure corner of 
Europe may lead to another world confagre- 
tion. Nations all the world over are pan 
on the edge of a volcano and we may Ce 
an explosion at any moment. tne 
world today is a political, economie ae 
cultural madhouse wherein a few cae 

le 2 toying with the destinies 0 
PEJO BINS WOES long this 
nations. It remains to be seen how 
unnatural state of affairs 
continue. 


October 29, 1934. 
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“NO MORE WAR” MOVEMENT 
By WILFRED WELLOCK 


E meet in this _Con ference* in the knowledge 
that civilization is in peril as at no time 
in its history, and may at a very early 

inte completely collapse in the confl gration of 
mother World war. The whole world realizes 
his, and yet seems unable to control the forces 
shich are hurling it to its doom. 

The tragedy of this situation is heightened 
by the fact that it coincides with the age of 
abundance, in which science has brought forth 
the treasures of the earth in such measure as to 
mke possible a life of reasonable comfort and 
ample leisure for the entire human race. 

This situation ought to be a challenge to 
eery thinking person, and certainly every 
pacifist, to discover its causes, and having found 
them to expose them and work for their removal. 
Inquiry leaves one in no doubt as to what those 
causes are, while the serious position they reveal 
alls for plain speaking. 

The outstanding fact in the life of today is 
the colossal. war. that is raging to the ends of 
the earth” for the possession and control 
of material wealth and the means of its 
production, and thus for financial an:l political 
Power, That war takes upon itself a thousand 

| forms, It manifests itself in struggles between 
tival industrial, commercial and financial groups 
oth within and without national boundaries, 
Bea possession of trade and markets; in 
sets between employers and. employed, and 
ii een the possessors of wealth and the 
Peoanagsed, and, finally, between nations, The 
stra aN produces has given rise to a supreme 
mae @, world-wide in extent, between those who 
| a Sin the possibility of a reasonable life for 
mis d -those who would perpetuate a social 
ak Which places economic and financial power 
Deople ands of comparatively small groups of 
interest who use. it primarily in their own 
St and to the detriment of the general 


| Angee, Nazism in Germany, dictatorship in 
a Poland and a dozen other States in 
Sm , Europe; revolution in Spain, commu- 
Ùictato o Russia, industrial upheaval and 
tyo] l power in U. S. A. chaos in S. America, 
l in France, and deepening 

| mro fict in every other State throughout 
n india 2, revolt against territorial imperialism 
/-— ete, and against financial imperialism 


a nae “No More War Movement” Conference h ld 
| “Wereq ae October 13, 1934. Mr. Wilfred Wellock 
eee this address as its chairman. 
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-much less those of the people. En 
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in the S. American States, etc., and imperialist 
rivalry between the Great Powers— Britain, 
U. S. A., Japan, France, Germany and Italy. 

The paramountcy and fundamentar character 
of that conflict is proved by the fact that 
everything bows before it—The League of 
Nations, World Disarmament Conferences and 
World Economic Conferences, and even the 
International Labour Office when vital issues 
are before it. The fact that after sitting for 21/2 
Disarmament Conference has 
collapsed in the midst of the biggest armaments’ 
race ever known is undeniable proof that forces 
stronger than appear on the surface are guiding 
the destinies of the League of Nations. It is 
necessary to get a clearer picture and under- 
standing of those forces. 

Too long the Peace Movement has watched 
the march of world events with complacence. 
It has signally failed to give to economic factors 
the consideration they deserve. While the Peace 
Movement pleads with the League of Nations 
for disarmament, the latter is being controlled 
by hidden economic forces which make disarma- 
ment impossible. In 1906, we saw Europe 
stumpeded into a notorious armaments’ race. 
Politicians, poets, the “intellectuals” and even 
the Church succumbed to the panic. The 
British public, worked up into a frenzy, were 
induced co shout: “We want eight and we 
won't wait.” The politicians bowed to the 
clamour, with little protest from public leaders. 
Thus the country got its eight cruisers, and 
eight years later, the World War. a 

The same influences are at work today. The 
same panic is being created. Another but far 
more dangerous armaments’ race is under way— 
more dangerous because the death-dealing power 
of armaments has increased many-foli since 
1918. nus speeds the world to its doom, unless 
the entire course of events be changed. s 

But who will change them, and how ? 

The central fact about the modern wo 
far as the peace issue is concerned, is — 
outside Russia, all the major econom 
in the hands sid 
groups of people—not in those of Garey 


groups exists to advance 
interests. They are well repres 
or indirectly in the legislatures ai 
of almost every country, 
ments rarely act contr 
some cases these groups ar 
and. represent p: lar 
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ji 

; lations. ases they are interna- 

ociations. In other cas e inte 
Son like the Armament Interests, for instance. 
? 


| 2 Groups are imperialist in character, as 
oee AE eétors of one country try to capture 
the trade and control the financial and eranan 
life of another - country by launching loans and 
promoting public works, setting up and Snancine 
new industries, and getting their own nationals 
placed in all manner of important posts, 

Hence we get a vast network of group 
interests, all of which are private and e no 
responsibility to the peoples whose destiny they 
control, or to the League of. Nations, and very 
little to Governments. That is why most Govern- 
l ments go to the League of Nations, Disarmament 
í Conferences, etc, with their hands tied; why 
they resort to secret diplomacy, and incidentally 
why the public are dismayed when they get no 
results from such assemblies. These group 
interests are the real sources of power in all 
Capitalist States, although everything is done 
to. hide that fact from the public. When 
Government policy is decided upon, no matter 
‘who inspires it, it at once becomes “national 
policy, and is supported by the big engines of 
publicity in the name of patriotism. That is 
‘ precisely how the recent deyelopment of “econo- 

mic nationalism’ has taken place. It explains 
why the National Government refused to support 
the abolition of all Air Forces, and the private 
manufacture of armaments, the shorter working 
“week at the I. L. O. Conference, and why it is 
q at sixes and sevens over the issue of the Indian 
: Constitution, for the difficulty there does not 
arise over the question of justice or the ability 
F of India to rule herself, but over that of British 
} vested interests. 


_ Now everyone of these financial interests 
thrives upon exploitation. Their combined 
success results in class and international domina- 

tion and all the social degradation these involye— 
= class war and racial antagonism, unemployment, 
Bis poys amidst plenty, starvation alongside food 
= 

ah 


uction and the throwing of land out of 
vation, etc. - 
‘Those responsible for a society thus organized 
turally regard war as an unavoidable necessity 
ich, however, | regrettable, the public must 
This situation gives rise to numerous 
3 which live by war and preparation for 
. Thus about 90 per cent of the military 
tes seem unable to think of human relations 
t in terms of battleships and gun-powder, 
support the demand for increased armaments 
ery time. On the whole these castes are highly 
ed socially, have excellent political connec- 
aia stand in good stead with the press 


gside the military castes are the armament 
Which benefit from the manufacture. 
è e interests, unable to quell the 
s, especially uring a trade depres- 
e themselyes into believing that an 
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all-round increase in armaments wi]; 
mysterious way lead to peace, T} ™ Some 
theoretically, what another war might A know 
accepting the principle that a bird in mean, but 
is worth two in the bush, they make a: and 
dangers and take the risk, hoping ioi 1SDt of the 
The lengths to which these interests r 
order to get orders, has Xt 


ne best, 
ill £0 in 


dages, such 
À à c in tl x 
controlled by powerful private Interests, he main 
è newspa 
advertisements for ES 
panics, the majori 
of them sooner or later play the game of ie 
vested interests, with the result that the tide of 
public feeling tends to swing towards war, In 
such circumstances it requires politicians of giant 
stature to stem the tide; but unhappily there are 
no giants on the political horizon today. 


Worse still, when the politicians collapse, 
the great majority of so-called intellectuals, 
Church and other social leaders collapse also, 
Even today, while the forces are gathering 
which may hurl civilization to its doom, there is 
an amazing lack of really big men who are 
combating those forces. N 

The above is a fair description of the effective 
controls in the life of today, and in the light of 
it I ask if it is reasonable to expect from them 
peace and the well-being of the people? You 
cannot gather figs from thistles. From its roots, 
which are greed and the scarcely checked right 
of human exploitation, to its culmination i & 
class-ridden society and an imperialistically. 
organized world, a revoltingly rich class on tie 
one side and an equally revolting mass 4 
degradation on the other. side, with cr ms 
growing antagonism convulsing the whole, hich 
civilization hangs like a gas-filled globe, Tiz 
at any moment may burst into Cow 
fragments. 3 

‘The time has cometo speak plainly. 
position is too serious to mince matt 
as society is organized on 2 
inevitably produces the conditions, 
futile to pass resolutions demanding 
disarmament, Nay, does not such 
mislead people and cause them 
belief which in fact assists the 


peace 


0. j 
: on 
but unless it is realized that in A ot! 
the League is a cockpit. for the ae 4 
Imperialisms, it is highly dangero] py 
too much trust in it. The part 
Great Powers. in the Leagues- 


present cona 


my warning. To be frank, the 
System” is largely a chimera in 
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ONO MORE NPRR” MOV EVENT 


Nevertheless I believe that we ought to hold 
he League and use every opportunity to 
o g its power and influence. It ‘certainly 
pr “possible a postponement of hostilities in 
mee | situations. Its platform should be used 
me ose the forces which are at work behind 
S against the interests of world peace, 
be as the imperialist ambitions of the Great 
Pa But having _ said that [ think we ought 
fankly fo recognize the limitations of a League 
+ Nations which rests on the power, camouflaged 
i a variety of ways, of thousands of private 
ested interests, while the well-being of the 
pople neyer even comes into, the rockoning. 

[E 


| Jt is to the credit of the No More War 
Movement that it was the first peace organization 
in this country to recognize and affirm that 
neither peace nor disarmament can accrue from 
a society which is. founded on the right of human 
exploitation. Taking that stand has, resulted in 
the loss of considerable financial support, though 
every international event justifies it to the hilt. 
Indeed, the call to make clear to the public the 
underlying causes of war is,one which the Peace 
Movement will neglect at its peril. 

Inthe conditions of today the No More 
War Movement is convinced that there is only 
oe way. in which the situation can be saved and 
peace be assured, and that is- by a powerful 
tation taking its courage in its hands and 
disarming alone. The events of the last few 
years have proved conclusively that disarmament 
y agreement among a number of imperialist 
ates is a delusion. What is today needed is 
a act of great courage which will lift men’s 
fee above the fears, suspicions, rivalries and 
illegitimate ambitions which today are corrupting 
cing ams of international life, to the purer 
oa Teee of a new hope.and of a finer ideal- 
eae p memiiy everywhere is looking for the 
on „ot the age of peace and social well-being, 

Sclous that the means exist to produce it. 
°y cannot understand what is delaying its 
hoever gives hope and guidance to 
, expectant multitude will win their 
save civilization. That , multitude 
teeming millions of workers in all 
great majority of worshippers in the 
indeed all the saner 
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3 Governm 
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self, 
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although I think we shall mostly agree that 
disarmament cannot be achieved without political 
action. I personally feel so strongly the need 


„for courageous political action that I am driven 


to express my views with great frankness. Many 
of my friends, both of the Right and the Left, 
may disagree with me, but the ‘times demand 
that ‘we be outright, honest and frank. The 
world is in the throes of the profoundest transi- 
tion it has yet been called upon to pass through, 
but unless it proceeds much more rapidly than 3 
it is doing at present, the catastrophic éleménts 
within it may bring about a collapse before’ the 
new order has even begun to emerge. Moreover, 
the new order ‘will not’ come by observation. as 
a group of former idealists were once informed : 
it can only come by courageous action; since it 
must cut against all the interests which thrive ) 
on the existing and tottering order of things. — A 


I am a member of the Labour Party. I 
joined that Party because I believed it stood for 
the abolition of human exploitation and social 
injustice, the cause of both class and international 
war. For that yery reason I believed that the 
Labour Party was in a position to take a 
different line of action upon the disarmament 
issue from any other Party. I saw that by 
attacking and seeking to put an end to human 


exploitation, the way would be clear for a new 
disarmament policy, that of disarmament by 
example. 

So far, however, the Labour Party has 


hesitated to adopt unilateral disarmament. Indeed 
by its recent decision to place the country’s 
destiny in the hands of a League of Nations 
which is breaking under the strain of clashing 
Imperialisms, it has taken a retrograde step. But 
already that decision is giving rise to considerable 
uneasiness: within the Party; and I am convinced 
that ‘coming events will bring disillusion and a 
strong swing in the direction of disarmament 
by example. It should also be stated that there 
exists in the Labour Party a strong left-wing 
tendency to demand armaments for the purpose 
of the class war. This may prove to be as 
dangerous as imperialism itself, ‘and must be 
combated. Nevertheless, for thé reasons’ previously 
stated, ‘it is through’ the. Labour Party that I 
see the only possibility of securing disarmament 
and. outlawing war. I therefore press. for the 
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| + abolishing social injustice at home., and exploita- , 


i ption, or imperialism abroad, the turning to social 
i «ses of the , vast. sums. noy, spent on wasteful, 
l ‘armaments, and‘a policy ‚of, complete disarma- 
| S ment. wouldbe indescribable, It would awaken 
the minds of countless millions, galvanize peace 
j _ feeling. throughout the world, and create a.more 
| yigorous demand not only. for disarmament, but 
i) ' for. the,,changes in. social and international 
relations |... - which disarmament involves. 
. Incidentally it would so exalt the nation which 
had thus Jed the, way to a new era as. to make 
*, it.the safest gountry.in the: world. (Were Britain 
, to.give - that- lead, and in doing so give, say, 
1; freedom to,India, L believe the, effect upon world 
i au opinion : would. be. electric, and would render 
f India safe from the,attack of other Powers. , 
i _ Tt. is not possible for me here to describe in 
_ , detail the conditions’ which I- believe the policy 
_. I bhaye suggested; would produce, and. how- these 
_ conditions “would prevent those occasions— 
„ _presumed attacks by unscrupulous Powers, ete.— 
< which crop up in'the minds of people who have 
i always been accustomed to ‘thinking in terms of 
_. military power. ‘We are all too apt to overlook 
„psychological factors ; and without ` question -the 
s _ Great Britain adopting the policy Ihave described- 
` would be such as'to revolutionize international 
„Policy, completely change the outlook and hopes 


i] 


N the present day there are many men and 
u Women who hold that child-bearing ànd 
child-rearing take: up so much _ of 


itis’ a fact that in days past 
me enough for industrial pursuits 
n as part of their house- ` 


Now all thin 
iO We 
F ) 


Bul 
ibutées 


e increased 


, would everywhere be held in ‘check: i, Taction 


_ moral effect upon the world of a nation like“ 


5 ba 1... WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL COMPENSATION 
Sees ia) By SURENDRANATH ‘BOSE 


. ment ; Chapter 6.) 


, at cheaper rates than women © 


come by ` 


labour, and deprived ‘women 9 an ba 
means óf earning money. ail degra! 
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of humanity. entire Eyery fae ye 
my) wines: ave! orward’ Rei. na 
movement -throughout the, world any fe 


encouragement. and inspiration, While” Steve 


If my analysis is rig} i ; 
an honest and sincere okalan ng I present it ag 
then I' claim’ that the chief Ai thought 
Movement. are ‘first, to make the S befor our 
the close connection between thé © public, realize 
order and, war, second, to make 4 stints / Social k 
to bring unilateral disarmament at effort 
purview of practical politics, which Be thé f 
if my, interpretation of the situation is” ae epub! 
bringing that policy within the immedi once jeep?” 
gramme ‘of the labour Party; and third or Ra agge | 
prepare ‘the machinery for preventing or diss 9) Ub mand 
a war should our peace policy fail, And signee ‘nily,a 
fail Hence we must co-operate with all i ial de 
organizations, including Labour and co ate ae 
bodies, churches, ete., which see’ the eai Ee. 
need for preventing this final act of madness | 
from overtaking our civilization. 

But it-is on the positive programme that’ we i 
must concentrate. The taking of one firm step | 
m the ‘path of unilateral disarmament would, I 
believe, “do more to save the world from war | 


‘than’ anything ‘else, and, moreover, would place abea, 
‘us on the road tò social freedom, social- justice 


bour h 
and’ social peace which are the aims and ‘hope of fmake 
every people. 


often’ its: 


standard of-elaborate dressing, she pi Adjust- |k 


chief burden. (See Nearing : Socia 


; ight {0 

: This state of things kes, De p a 
about by the growth of machinerie? have ii. 
industrial world.. The mills and factorit ns ind 
made it possible to produce and ane La doy : 
and mills and factories are worke justi fn n 
outside the family circle. Womens | 4.0 
d into ‘the haw 

é tion & eci 

vhat W 


f their Pi 


become a burden upon me 


25 


5 o position ; she has no way for making 
S lE cept by begging from men or stealing 
ying O daily household, accounts or by other 
i nore l degraded _ Ways. Her , degradation 
” the degradation of her ¢hildren and, 


i wans 
t it ag Pior -of: the human race.. Women. feel 
sought bi degradation keenly and react in various 
e our j ow . 5 w meatal 
realis [gps t0 ‚establish their equatity with men. 


Bp them choose to live single. rather 
a submit, to the yoke of a -husband ; some 
nto schools to qualify themselves like men 
‘public posts ; some enter the factories and 
agige in gainful occupations. The revolt- of 


s Social 
it effort 
n ` the 
Mean, 
Correct, 
le pro- 
help to 
0 H . . . 

tne lgily and to create social , disintegration and 
all “the al degeneration. To remedy this state of 
sognate sings, modern society has undertaken to train 
PHENO pthe girls.in industrial lines with a view to 


jadness. : = `i 
mble them to. engage in gainful occupations 


at we thome without. neglecting their household 
l ae lities. 

ould . 
mova ie new plan, however, does not promise 


abea success., [The products of- women’s 
bur have such small sale in the market as ; 
pe of make their output unnecessary. This is so 
kealse men can produce those very things 
ta shorter time than women can ; and shorter 
ime means cheaper price. For the price of 
product of labour, apart from its profit, must 
“chide its outlays, among which are the 
ae incurred by the labourer for livizg 
a 1e period of labour, the _ expenses 
‘Sing with the increase of the period: of 
ee In this way women are outdone by 
m industrial competition. 
“ow the question ari-es as to why women 


just- ik 3 
qs" |è longer time than men do to finish a piece 


1 place: 
justice 


tn i "i r . . ve 
ought "trial work. The answer is that it is 
nthe chiens women suffer from industiial 
[ities from which men are free. The 


om 
tndrance f women are chiefly the natural 
doy! haiti ae from ~ their functions of 
thictions and partly the social and industrial 
Macconne which become necessary for them 
fy aa of those functions. i The disabilities 
hy resule arn interruptions in their labour, 
Wha i öf which the period of their labour 


dot 8S Qy 9 i ee Sig TAE FARRE 
eg and with that the price of the product 


t.., abour, increases also. Hence, the , 
Bi ‘Ssue is. as to how the industrial’; 
: ttiesi f ` 


of women can be remedied.” . 
Society observes the rule of giving 
at i z iW rent oS: oS, 
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Uy an 


THEY att 


— WOMERSINDUSTHIAT*COMPENSS TION 


_ whether the disability owes. its origin to nature 


under those disabilities. c 
main such ways tends to break up ; the, . 


_Clearly, then, mere giving a maintenance does 
“not come tp to the requirements of a compen- 
- sation:for women.: . : spe 


‘`: duties, a passport or conveyance for its 
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a compensation to the disabled, no matter 


or to man. Asylums for the aged, infirm or — 
insane, hospitals. for the,sick or wounded, . . 
refuge homes for orphans. or foundlings: ,are, .- 
in a sense, different ways of giving compensa- ; 
tion to the disabled ; for they are maintained 


with contributions given by those who . 
are not. disabled. In a similar ,sense,. . 
women, who labour under disabilities, 


should .be, given a compensation with some . 
sacrifice on the part of men, who do not labour . 


It may be argued, that:men have given a . 
compensation. -to, women in ‘consideration of . 
their disabilities by’ giving, them maintenance 
and by making, provisions for their children. 
This argument had its weight in. times past ; 
when. women, could use their leisure: hours 
profitably, as has been ‘said. aboye. In, „these i 
modern times when women’s proper | vocations , 
have; been wrested from them by the. factories | 
and hotels, «they have much idle time on their - 
hands, and much-accumulated energy seeking - 
an ,adequate object for its employment. In , 
the; absence ‘,of., profitable work, they become |; 
unhappy and neurotic, and naturally attempt 
to relieve their tension according to the 
promptings of their nature, which might make 
them run into follies in spite of all social 
restraints. (See Sir S. Radhakrishnan : Kalki). 


Compensation may be given to women on 
account of their industrial disabilities by giving , 
them economic concessions: with regard to. 
certain industries ; for example, by granting — 
them municipal aids, free tenures, conveyances 1 
exemptions, abatements, easements and “other | z 
privileges ,,in equitable measures. To takea 
concrete example, a tailoring factory start: 
by women may be granted a fund for’ its co 
struction and upkeep, a freehold site for 
buildings, a remission of rents, taxes 


trollers and canvassers, and other s 
privileges, ` Such concessions will « 
women to reduce: their expenditur 
to reduce the prices of their industria 
and offer them ‘for:sale in competi! 
with men, notwithstanding ` 
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disabilities. In this way, concessions will 
constitute women’s industrial compensation 
and will restore to them many of their lost 
industries, to the benefit of the individual, the 
family, the society, and the race. 

The success of the compensatory system 
will depend’ upon women being better’ workers 
and better inventors than men; better 
workers because men may not give up their 
endeavours to compete with women; and’ 
better inventors because man-made machines 
may not be suitable for women. Further- 

more, thè co-operation of men will be 

| necessary to give the women their +due and to 

accord’ the benefits of the compensatory 
system to the’ female members of their 
respective families. 

‘he industries most suitable to women in 
these days can be decided only after a. study 
of the actual results of the woman’s movement. 
Corporate bodies of the State might begin the 
movement by making a’ selection of those 
industries which, in their opinion, can be 
carried on by women in ‘their respective 

| provinces without prejudice to their health 


E racial origin of the Pandavas has always 
een a controversial topic. In this attempt 
to. throw some light on this vexed question 
by examining the essential points 
embellishments, ; 
that if some striking features which 
Pandavas from the rest of the 
h the vast, epic 
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and household duties and such 


> n 3 Corni 
bodies might grant equitable concessi eine 
women by virtue of the powers aii i 
Tre 


upon them by the State laws. 
Seamed behets ate praia for 
; ce ocx mee the industries, 
which were originally invented by the moth 
for the welfare of the children, and which 
were long in their hands and were, in fact 
perfected by them before passing from’ hee 
hands into the mills, factories, hotels andi 
schools. A list of some of them given below: 
may be of some use and interest. To wit, 
spinning, weaving, cutting and stitching, 
needlework, ordering of wool, hemp, flax,. 
making of cloth and dyeing, extraction of 
oils, perfumes, distillations, toilette requisites, 
banquetting stuffs, basketry, pottery, cookery, 
husking of corns, grinding of grains, the 


knowledge of dairies, preserves, conceited. 
secrets, herbal doctoring, midwifery, child- 
nursing and educating. (See Briffault: 
The Mothers; Gervase Markham; The 
English Housewife). 
tindaya 
likratur 


“The Pandus, whatever may havè av 
antiquity, first come ,into . view wit 
Buddhist literature, which recognises t Giga offered 
as a mountain clan....... The Mahabhara 
various explanatory excuses for the a | 
of the Pandus who, however, aS holyandrous | 
hill-tribe or family probably were really PoR Camb. f Opin 
and needed no, excuse.” (Hopkins of Indio | oug 
Hist, Vol. I, also cp. ‘The Religions 
P. 388). 


F iA T 
But Dr. Roy Chaudhuri) is’ not PPPI 
accept this view. (Journal of the D th ` tyi to 
Cal: Univ, Vol, IX, pp: , 95-96.) In ga of the 
prove, that: “the polyancrous’. mee 
Pandavas, does not necessarily, indica 4 cite 
are interlopers,” Dr.. Roy Chaudhurl Sig Vár 
cases of the Brahmana girls Jatila afc, was “be 
(Mbh. I. 196), the case of Mamata vo nis. br 
de facto wife of . both Utathya 2m5 


Brihaspati? (Mbh, -I 104) and. is oji 
daughter of Gui who DA aniogessivel 


to four persons, viz. Haryyasv® aa 
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d Visvamitra” (Mbh. V. 115-119.) 

A mow examine these points. 
ce Mahabharata (I. 196. 14-15) the cases 
an and Varkshi are cited by Yudhisthira 
; fate of the: decision of the five brothers to 
jointly. There is no doubt that 
“was directly. ‘opposed to the 
When Drupada says (I. 197. 


law 
| but one ha 


feo 9 
“ay men as 


s never heard that one woman.has 
her husbands,” he only gives 
ssion tO the general. Indian opinion. It is 
fi fom a perusal of this portion of the 
iihabharata that the cases of Jatila and Varkshi, 
‘at wom. only the barest remark is made, did 
f help Yudhisthira in the least. Several 
‘nsily invented stories were related by Vyasa 
foe Drupada’s consent was obtained. It is 
g important that these stories were not related 
e everybody but were meant only. for 


npada. (I. 196. 19, ara agatfa eaat create | 
ter). 

Clearly Vyasa was afraid of criticism. In the 
uhabharata “there is not even an attempt made 
Ibing the three justification stories of Vyasa 
i accord with’ one another or with the principal 
umtive. On the other hand it is repeatedly 
Minctly emphasized that it was an ancient 
imily custom, not indeed: a general Indian 
atom but a special family usage of the 
inlivas”, (Prof. Winternitz: History of Indian 
litrature, Vol. I. P 337.) Instead of trying to 
utiy it “mythologicaily,  allegorically and 
Pmbolically” we must accept it as an ethnological 


et this polyandrous marriage was judged 

Peculiar harshness even at that age can se 

ie ered from Karna’s retort when Bikarna 

ke Sted against the barbarity of the Kaurava 
ces, (Mbh. II. 68. 34-36.) Karna said: ` 


nue you think that we haye acted wrongly in 
Wears her before the assembly when she is 
Words. R only one piece of cloth, hear my excellent 
only once that point, The gods haye ordained 
yone husband for a woman, O son of the 
Maus, but’ as she has chosen many husbands she 
s ocen judged to be a harlot ; therefore in my 
there is nothing strange in her being 
before the Ae emi when she is wearing 
One piece of cloth or even if she had worn 
mg at all.” 
[Oe Tyee polyandrous marriage served to 
gay Padi in later estimation, can, also: 
tile Sed from the fact that this “magnificent 
alk character of the epic” appears in the 
as an example of feminine depra- 
She is’ not content with her five husbands 
Commits’ adultery with a hunchbacked 
| (Wataka No, 536): i i hu 
other two cases cited by Dr. Ray 
ies Must now be’ examined. In the 
Uta Mamata is described’ as, the wife 
ya and Brihaspati is there clearly men- 
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tioned as the husband’s younger brother. (Mbh. 
1. 104 9-11.) Thus the expression “the de facto: 
wife of both Utathya and his brother Brihaspati” 
is misleading inasmuch as it was a simple case 
of adultery.. Mamata’s case therefore lends no- 
support to the marriage of Draupadi. 
_ The case of Madhabi, the daughter of Yayati . 
is rather peculiar. (Mbh. V. 115-119.) But even 
then her marriage “successively with four persons” 
affords no similarity to the case of Draupadi. 
Yayati gave Madhabi to Galaba because he was. 
unable to. pay for eight hundred horses of a 
peculiar breed and Haryyasva, Divodasa and 
Usinara gave Galaba six hundred horses of that 
breed for the estimable: privilege of begetting 
sons upon beautiful Madhabi. When it was 
found impossible to procure the remaining two- 
hundred horses, Galaba requested Visvamitra to 
accept the six hundred horses and to beget a 
son upon Madhabi. Surely this cannot be termed 
being “successively married to four persons.” 
Madhabi was finally sent back to her father 
Yayati. (V. 119.) Madhabi was used purely as: 
Sulka (price) for horses and cannot be said to 
have any connection with polyandry. In our 
opinion if Madhabi’s case illustrates anything, it. 
illustrates “patria potestas”. 
Dr. Ray Chaudhuri has also remarked that. 
“the system of Niyoga prevalent among the 


Kurus was not far removed from fraternal 
polyandry Mbh. 1. 103. 9-10; 105. 37-28).” But. 
we should remember that the recognition of 


Niyoga and of gudhotpanna and other illegitimate 
sons has been attributed to “the unusual import- 
ance attached to male descendants. Toleration of 
prostitution has not hindered the growth of a 
strict law of marriage” (Dr. Jolly: Hindu Law 
and Customs, p. 106.) Polyandry as such was 
unknown to the Kurus. No mythological element 
was necessary to support the procreation of sons | 
ona childless widow by a relation, which we 
find in the birth-story of Dhritarastra and Pandu: 
We find also that when Pandu asked Kunti to resort 
to Niyoga for the fourth time after the birth of 
three sons, Kunti said that Niyoga for a number 
of times was opposed to dharma ‘and refused. 
(Mbh. I. 123. 76-78.) Levirate was known to 
many ancient races, particularly to the Hebrews, 
among whom no polyandry can be traced. Ais 
Though it was accepted as an ancient custom, — 
a tendency to disapprove of Niyoga is discernih 
in Brahmanical works from very early times. 


“Already Aupajandhani, an old teacher 
white Yajurveda (Baudh; 2, 3, 33ff) had 
his. disapproval of Niyoga. Manu (9. 6 
-demns Niyoga, immediately. after reco 
asa beastly custom.” (Dr. Jolly : 2 
and Custom, p. 155.) ’ 


Dr. Ray Chaudhuri’s argume 
our opinion: not convincing. 

Hence we must conclude 
marriage was'an element fore: 
tradition and “was a special famil; 


M ge ae 
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next consider how far 


Pandavas.” We shall 
“other evidences in support of the 
the Pandavas are not a body of strangers, can 
stand scrutiny. a aa tee 3 
According to Dr. Ray Chaudhuri the testimony 
.of Buddhist literature points to the conclusion 
‘that the Pandavas are an offshoot of the! Kuru 
mace. . ni 3 
“Tn the Dasa-Brahmana Jataka (Jataka No 495) 
a king of the stock of Yudhitthila reigning in the 
kingdom of Kuru and the city culled Indapatta ‘is 
distinttly called Korabya—belonging to the: Kuru 
race.” (Political History of Ancient India, p. 20.) 


But the evidence of mere names is a very 

‘weak reed to lean upon. In Jataka. No 413, 

Dhananjaya is a Kuru King residing, in the city 

cof Indapatta of the family Yudhitthila; but in 

„Jataka No 515 Dhananjaya Korabya is a pious 

Kuru King called Yudhitthilain the Gathas, and 

in Jat. No 329 Dhananjaya isa King of Benares. 

In Jat. No 185, Pandava occurs as the name of 

-a horse. “In the Jatakus there is no allusion at 

all to the story of the Mahabharata.” We are 

therefore led to the conclusion that the references 

in the Jatakas bear testimony only to a slight 

-acquaintance with the Mahabharata. As regards 

Brahmanical literature, “nowhere in the’ whole 

Veda is the name of Pandu or of his sons the 

-Pandavas to be found, though in the works be- 

longing to the Yajurveda there is a frequent 
‘mention of Kurus and Pancalas.” 

tn the Mahabharata itself we find some con- 

fusion regarding names. In the Mahabharata 

(I. 94, 51-56) we find that Janamejaya is a son 

of famous Kuru, Pariksit is one of the grandsons 

of Kuru, Dhritarastra and Pandu are the sons of 


«Janamejaya and Santanu is a great-grandson of’ 


: 
, Dhritarastra. This Santanu has also been made 
‘the grandfather of the later Dhritarastra and 
Pandu. We also see that the kings Janamejaya, 
Pariksit, Dhritarastra and Pandu, who are men- 
aioned here, 
ithe same name mentioned in the Pandu sto 
aN D a ry. 
This proves that all conclusions based on ie 
names should be used with caution. 
We see therefore ` that 
zor supposing that the Pandavas were a bodi 
i : a kė [i of 
en ae and gnat the arguments in fitout of 
= ng them as belonging to th | race 
are nol i conglusive, We shall o an paie 
stion and weigh the ilities $ camini 
E a probabilities by examining 
e pape with the birth of the Pandavas. 
pic relates a very fantastic story, which 
“could scarcely 
in order to ex- 


important point re- 
We find that duri 
Pon x uring the 


argument, that © 


are far removed from the kings of ` 


there are some reasons 


next discuss the ` 


layan region were the Pandavas born, 


death of Pandu we find that, they We After the A 
down to Hastinapur, together with Te. brought jot bi 
hermits who lived beyond the Himalay, 2H, by.) | quant!’ 
-hermits vanished miraculously. after jis These ` Tonon 
in charge of . Bhisma.: This story, in ing the oey 
supernatural element- is predominant Which the yall 
suggests that. the Pandavas -belonged ii anehely © | pega 
race (probably of trans-Hinalayan one ifferent | oli” 
‘author, of the. Mahabharata grafted ay and the | (Mbh... 
ppn the Kurus. ; new race , Bite 

n.our opinion neither Kunti’s iC |( 
enjoy “the alms” together even wher 2a faut 
was a woman nor Vyasa’s -clumsily nce of blo 
stories explained the polyandry. of the Pand vad Be 
The. real explanation is also: found ‘in the Nets | or 
bharata (I. 191. 11-16). it is clearly stated nee ~ | discuss 
that all the Pandavas were smitten with the cbarme a 
of Draupadi (I. 191. 13) and . Yudhisthira after | sibli 
reading the signs correctly and fearing internal E 
dissension (l. 191. 16 decided that Draupadi | Thi 
should be the joint wile. This clearly proves” yi si 
that it was ä special family’ usage of the Pandavas | Seve 
and not a general custom because nowhere else: | OA 
had-this custom been resorted to for keeping om 
: fraternal solidarity intact. Re ae 
We . shall next try to find out some other 1 
factor which, may be used to distinguish the Hen 
Pandavas from the Kurus and other allied races, Iv 
“he A } 2 5 

One such striking factor is to be found in the 
Mahabharata, (VIII. 83). Bhima is found to, Thi 
literally: quench his thirst: for vengeance, by Re, 
drinking the blood of his opponent Kuru prince ae 
uhsasana. , \ Ado 
‘In the Mahabharata (II.. 68) we also find’) fratern 
Bhima taking an oath which has been considered aye § 
: to be the extenuating factor of this terrible form object 
of vengeance, Exasperated by the barbarity :0 Indian 
the Kaurava princes Bhima says : Mai 
“Give heed to my oath, ye «warriors ot the whole The 
world, an oaih such as has never before. 9e p the 
uttered by man, and such as will never #gain mitt t 
uttered by a man. May I never ata ‘fil tne rethr 
resting place of my ancestors ‘if I do not bal opel Telater 
words which [ have spoken —if L do not ie t noth 
the breast of this evil, foolish outeark p 18 gee, 
Bharatas in the fight, and drink his bloo Go novel 
The justification offered by the author © took | Kenti 
Mahabharata seems to be that when Bhima i to also t 
such an oath, as a Kshatriya, he was boy Why “mm 
fulfil it But a question. may be asked ia a Re 
S : Clean 

should Bhima take such a strange oath o iei ie h 
the idea, strange to others, was not “this on mh i 
strange to him. When Bhima ioc ; hearers | ate 2 
before the. assembly. (Mbb. II 68) 2B aT rai 
probably treated it as:a:hyperbole. ‘deserves th the 
There is another. fact which. he theory | grec? 
consideration, yen. though, we accept ily apd loy 
that Bhima took this foolish oat Kshatriya | on 
felt himself, bound by. the honour oh ® Spat hh ar 


` would taste a drop of the blood pe 


Da 
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cti 
naturally e only. (4 
oath and t if 
at W 


to fulfil it, we may 


fulfil the letter of .the foolish 
he. would never.. revel in it 


the him (Mbh. VIII. 83) drinking considerable 
ght. | fat Hes of blood again and again and 
by, eee acing it to be better «than «mother’s: milk, 
Se m and wine.” This terrible revenge was not 
i onl repugnant to him. But the onlookers 
ely Me o run away terror-stricken and they - 
ent 1e imed; “This is not a’ man ‘but “a demon.” 
the! tbh. [IL 83.) This proves conclusively that 
aCe -. K sight was revolting to the Kurus and_ others 
vie A | that the idea was foreign to them. Bhima’s 
to | mitade supports the conclusion that this drinking 
ns”. | f blood must be treated as a distinguishing 
ted | | feature. ‘elle ; 
vas, | Two characteristics have emerged from this 
ha- . | gis¢ussion —the polyandrous marriage and the 
ere | drinking , O blood. These may help us- to 
rms , | tablish the ethnic affinity of the Pandavas to 
fter i | ome of the ancient races. 
nal d This drinking of blood of a fallen foe reminds 
adi , ys of an analogous custom prevailing among the 
ves | Soythians.. The customs of the Scythians in regard 
vas | iy war, as detailed by Herodotus, are, to say the 
last, horrible, but one characteristic must be 


noted. Herodotus says : 
“That which relates to war is thus ordered with 


them ; when a Scythian has slain his first man, 
he drinks some of his blood.” (Herodotus : 
IV, 64) 


This is significant. A 
Regarding the polyandrous marriage we have 
already seen that the only factor which guided 


Q aan -=- & 
= o> = 
S2 =a 5 m 

- ornon ae 

Sa 


Yudhisthira’s decision was the fear of losing 
find’ | fraternal solidarity. (Mbh. I. 191. 11-16.) We 
red have seen also that this method of attaining the 


object as well as the custom was strange to the 
ndians, but it was not so to the Scythians. 
hen speaking of the customs of the tribes who 


hole | dwelt near the Scythians, Herodotus says, 
ie the Agathyrsians have promiscuous intercourse 
ie With their women, in order that they may be 


rethren to one another and being all nearly 
lated may not feel envy or malice one against 
another.” “(Herodotus : LV, 104.) From this it 
8 seen that the idea of group-marriage was not 
novel to the Scythians and that the object was 


ok entical with that of the Pandavas, since here 
hy nae the attempt to preserve the solidarity of the 
yhy | “munity had been the basis of the custom. 
my | pe garding the high honour in which Draupadi 
ly this held by the Pandava brothers, we must say 
nth at it does not come in conflict with our theory. 


| nla toute of justice was a commonplace in 


lon to Scythians so that Herodotus speaking 


h d tle Issedones (IV, 26) can say, “For the rest, 
ory l Tio also are said to be just ; and the women 
ae y rights equally with the men.” 3 
i tem hese characteristics of the Pandavas which are 
C me kabiy analogous to some traits “of the 
hab 
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Scythians and allied races lead us to the idea 
that the Pandavas might have been connected 
with the Scythians. The fantastic story of their- 
birth in a Trans-Himalayan region lends stronger 
support to the theory. We must consider next. 
how far: the geographical position of the land 
of the Scythians supports this conclusion. 

As regards the geographical position we may 
note the following points from an admirable: 
article by Dr. Thomas called “Sakastana” (J.R. A.S.. 
1906, pp. 181-216). Says Dr. Thomas : 


“What objection can we urge against the 
supposition that in ancient times the whole population 
of the mountainous country from the Eakai of the 
Greek naratives to Sakastana was in fact Scythian. 
No one any longer doubts that the Scythians. 
of Europe and Asia were merely the outer, 
uncivilized belt of the Iranian family and though 
the observations of Hippocrates may point to an 
ethnological difference, the close relation of the 
Scythian dialects to the Zend and Persian is. 
beyond dispute.” 


The position is further simplified by the 
following remarks of Dr. Thomas : 

“An early presence of Sakas in Sakastan is 
explicitly included among the  Indo-lranic 
speculations of Brunnhofer and would no doubt 
harmonize with the theories of Hillebrandt 
concerning a knowledge of Arachosia and Drangiana 
by Indians of the Vedic age.” 


We know that “in the time of Darius, son 
of Hystaspes (500 B. C.) the Sakai with the 
Caspii formed the fifteenth satrapy ; and in the 
army of Xerxes, they were associated with the 
Bacirians under the command of Hystaspes, 
the son of Darius and Atossa (Herod. iii. 93 ; 
vii. 64).” (Smith—Harly History of India P. 264. 
Strabo clearly states that the sakai and allie 
tribes came from the neighbourhood of the 
Jaxartes. Mr. V. A. Smith (2. D. M. G. 1907) 
agrees with the conclusion of Dr. E. W. Thomas 
(J. R. A. S. 1906) that “the Sakas had been 
Settled in Sistan from very early times.” This 
proves that the geographical position of Sakastana 
does not preclude the possibility of the Scythian 
origin of the Pandavas, The Pandavas came 
from a region outside India; ever though the 
region cannot be proved to be Sistan itself we 
may say that it was at least close to Sistan and 
imbued with Scythian influence. ca 

We have studied the question in its different 
phases and we must admit that the materials at 
our command have been scanty. But in the 
absence of other evidence we may suggest that 
the Pandavas were a new family or clan related 
to the Scythians who built up a kingdom and 
then obtained supreme power by allying themselves ~ 
with the Panchalas and attacking the Kurus. = 


‘ness, as was also that of Prince Albert. 


AG 


. kindred; spirit, imi XA 
“tae ans | and similar position, has 


S 
MAD a man as Dwarkanauth Tagore will be 
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DWARKANAUTH TAGORE 


that there was in Calcutta. in the forties 
of [a ees a'daily paper named The - Calcutta 
Siar. It was owned and edited by one James Home- 
Tn its issue of -Novem»er 24, 1842, it continen e 
article on Dwarkanauth Tagore, printed below. Ep M. ] 


HIS distinguished citizen of Calcutta (and now 
of Edinburgh) was on Friday, the 30th ultimo 
honoured by a special interview with her 

Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Oastle, prior to his 

departure for Paris, on his way to Marseilles, to 

Babar for India. On this occasion, we have been 

iven to understand, her Majesty's reception of the 

aboo was distinguished by the most gratifying kind- 
Her Majesty 

‘signified her gracious intention to make Dwarkanauth 

Tagore a present of her portrait, accompanied by one 

‘of her Royal consort; an offer which 1t is quite un- 

necessary to say was most gratefully accepted. We 

cannot ourselves imagine that any mark of royal 
favour could be more acceptable to our pee honoured 

Indian fellow-subject than that which it has pleased 

the Quéen to bestow, and we are confident that the 

flattering notice she has exhibited to the enlightened 
and liberal-minded' Hindoo who has visited our country 
will endear her to the hearts of the great nation to 
which he belongs, aud produce a happy effect upon 
the minds of those who have had too much cause to 
think themselves overlooked by the men who have 
been sent from this country, and entrusted with the 

Tulership of our Indian territories. lt remains to be 

seen how far her Majesty’s Ministers sympathise with 

their Sovereign in their desire to do justice to the 

Singular, we might say unexampled merits of Dwarka- 

Hauth Tagore. We have the best means of knowing 

that the Baboo aspires not to the possession of those 

titles, which in the eyes of men less ennobled by 
moral _ and Aetia, endowments wear so many 
attractions. But it is not, therefore , less the duty of 
those who ‘advise the Crown in the dispensation of 
honorary rewards, to distinguish eminent worth, by 


conferring upon its possessor some. special token of 
-recognition and appreciation. 


Already, an inhabitant of Bomba: , a man of 


| een honoured 
t of . knighthood. :We cannot. then believe, 


fered to leave our shores, undistinguished by 
mark, which shall demonstrate to’ his Febu mddltthe 
estimation in which his rare virtues are’ held by ‘the 
pen ; ne administration. In every situation of life 
arkanauth ;Tagore has presented a noble example 


tonal around him, whether. Native or European. As 


„faithful 
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a private individual, by his 

his uniform urbanity, and his 
as a. government functionary, 
discharge of the most 


Important dij 
one. of the largest, landed portant ditties 


A proprietors, by hi 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of all Lis constant 
his estates: and as a merchant. by ‘hi Sing’ to 


honour and enlightened  enterpris $ 
himself the esteem, the Con Adae wake we for 
gratitude of all classes in Bengal. "So hight asting 
opinion of his rare merits entertained by that ] 
Governor General Lord William Bentinck that ite 
nobleman was most desirous that Dwarkanauth Ta ns 
should receive through him some title, that should 
indicate the high estimation of the government, Lord 
Auckland, we know, bas long honoured Dwarkanauth 
Tagore with his friendship, and would : be the first 
to rejoice in the elevation of one who has co-operated 
with him ‘in all efforts to promote the prosperity, of 
India and. the welfare of 
citizens of Dwarkanath Tagore have given the best 
proof of their warm attachment to him by voting him 
an address and raising a public subscription to obtain 
his picture, or a statue, or both. We are not surprised 
at these. 
connexion , 
projectors of that noble institution, the -Hindoo 
College. The School-Book Society, . the Medi 
College, the Native’ schools of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, the Vernacular Schools, the Fever Hos ital, 
the District Charitable Socicty, the Blind and eper 
Asylums, and last, though not least, the Landholders 
Society. are all indebted to Dwarkanauth Tagore an 
his family, either for their existence or those liberal 
contributions upon which _ their continuance p y 
success depend. Such patriotism and hilan PI 
demand our admiration and esteem; - the reat 
belief that the man who has by their exercise besi 

: 3 his country, 
so many pure and lasting blessings on hom its 
will receive from the hands of those to distinction. 
destinies are confided some appropriate an whic 
The respect and fatienna attentiOn | WH ceive 
Dwarkanauth Tagore has been „everywhere a Highly 
since he, came to Great Britain has bee 
creditable to the people of this country: 
we trust, will be to, attract many of the tty 

our coun 


fervently hope that the time is at, ba? al 
friendship which is.the fruit of know/e lge fions, and 
esteem will spring up between the tWe vine” Jatt 


to 


its people.. The fellow- | 


Dwarkanauth Tagore and his family, in | 
with Sir Edward Hyde East, were the |” 


Medical {alg 
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HE Todas of the Nilgiris (or Blue 
T Mountains) are an aboriginal tribe that 
|. has attracted the attention of many 
travellers and anthropologists. They 
‘hin to be the original. inhabitants of the 
ills and masters of the soil. 

Inthe year 1117 A.D. a general of the 
Hoysala king Vishnuwardhan seemed to have 
tightened the Todas, offered up the Nilgiri 
pak to the goddess of Victory and pursuing 
he Malyalis, made himself master of Kerala. 
tis, therefore, probable that the Todas were 
mthese hills before 1117 a. D. and that the 
tings of Kerala or Malabar at that time 
thimed them as their subjects and the Nilgiris 
S part of their dominion. Besides, this fact 
ko receives some confirmation from the Tamil 
thsssic entitled Silappadhikaram, the date of 
the composition of which cannot be further 
fom the two dates, 17th May, 756 a. D., and 
“Ord July, 756 a. D., alluded to in the poem 
‘elf’ From this work it is inferred that the 
1 ae looked upon the Nilgiris as a 
te de ticse wae gute soy we 

© € C = ? 

4 cs and elephants could be transported to 
ed k Nilgiri plateau. So, the Todas might 
eon to the Nilgiris either as the camp 
res lot the a ne Chera king ora pa e 
®easion F ae been P w où i 
"We | nother z this or some other roya march. 
in rer link between the Todas and the Chera 
nated listed Shown by Dr. Rivers who, when he 
Tas | Tog gene Nilgiris in the year 1901, found a 

im me called Kannagi mund in Keradar 
| 3 


1 A aS 
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Tindoo 
fedical 
neigh- 
spital, 
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belonging to the Keradar clan of the 
» m ruins. This mund has since been 
o |t oad is situated in Meknad, very near 
tthe me route leading from Malabar into 
‘Whig, SUS, one of the probable routes by 
a 4 according to Dr. Rivers, the Todas 
to the Nilgiris. Kannagi, a Tamil ‘friend 
l Prese ces, tells me, is a fairly common name, 

ent, which came into : use with the story 
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THE TODAS 
THE ORIGINAL HILL TRIBE OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS 


By M. FATHULLA KHAN 


of Kovalan and Kannagi. Kannagi having 
been taken up into heavens, her worship was 
solemnly instituted at Vanchi by the Chera 


king Sanguthuvan who received, on the 
occasion, the homage of countless Indian 
princes, including Gajabahu, the ruler of 


F 


F 
[z 


Toda blessing a woman 


Ceylon, who is said to have introduced into'his 
country the worship of Kannagi. The goddess 
Kannagi or Pattini has been from very early 
times one of the four principal deities wor- 
shipped on that island. Thus, we are led to 
conclude that the Todas could not- i 
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A Toda family 


P occupied the Nilgiris much before the 8th 
centry A. D. 


THEIR FEATURES, DWELLING AND OCCUPATION 


The Todas, unlike the people of the plains, 
are tall. The average height of the man is 
5ft. 7 in. and of the woman 5 ft. lin. They 
are well-proportioned, strong and fair. The 
men, resembling closely the Romans, are very 
hirsute. The women wear beautifully long 
side-locks which they curl carefully on the 
round stick smeared with butter. The men 
are active, untiring, grave and dignified. 
Nevertheless they are cheerful and well- 
disposed. They hold themselves superior to 
the neighbouring tribes—the Badagas and 
Kotas. Their women are smart at domestic 
work. In most cases they are handsome, but 
are prone to temptation. . 

Their houses form little hamlets known as 
unds. These consist of four or five dwelling 
huts, of which the larger one forms the dairy 
3 and a buffalo-pen. They are usually picture- 

Squely situated near a ‘shola’ (forest) or a 

eam. ‘The huts are made in a quaint way, 


9 like half a barrel with barrel-li 

e S ae . . 2 i k 
roof. The sides project in front, ain a 
eaves, ` and on this side is the door—an 
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entrance so small and low, for it is placed on 
the same level with the ground, that one has to 
go crawling on hands and knees to enter i 
On either side of the door outside is a sort © 
earthen bench. And inside, a raised ple 
to sleep on forms a flank on one side 0 ie 
door, and the rest of the place 1s ae 
kitchen and dining place. The hut 1s Ne A 
ded by a rough stone wall about Umoe “front, 
half feet high with one openine aa fs 
purposely made too narrow for a Pum 
come in. Men, 
The Todas wear a simple i 
women and children, all put on an up 
sheet called the ‘putkuli’, the borders 
are embroidered in coloured Se ante the 
thrown right round the shoulders. 
putkuli the men tie a small strip ne head-dres 
the women do not. Any kind 0 
is unknown to them. Todas is 
The only occupation of the tee 
tending of their buffaloes, and to rite the 
and ghee. At sunrise, the men oe the 
with a queer gesture, putting thee 


a a 
nose and spreading out the a sign , 
similar to the English schoo ffaloes ° Tie 


derision. Then they let the ue herd © © 


the pen, milk them, and drive the 


gazing 
evenin 


on 
s to 
in. 
of 
orn 
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as 
jun- 
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Toda girls at their toilet 


gaing ground and laze away the day tili 
wening. They milk the buffaloes again in the 
‘ening and churn more butter. Saluting the 
amp in the manner the sun was saluted in the 
morning, they retire to bed. The women are 
eed from entering the dairy or to have 
Jing to do with the milking or churning. 
€y attend to ordinary household work. 
iil ee Todas migrate periodically from one 
k A other to find sufficient grazing for 
er buffaloes. These migrations are attended 
elaborate and ostentatious rituals. 


§ 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS ARRANGEMENTS 


a he planetary week-day, as a chronological 
ent, figures constantly and to a startling 


extent + 
u a 8 o 
f tin the religious and social arrangements 


i Weg 


da 


i 


ke 
me Sacred as 
W 


r died. 


ed 
Ne 2 ; SP 
an Sday and Friday which are sacred in six 
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only on certain days in the week and dead 
bodies have to wait until those days arrive- 
The Pykara can be crossed only on certain 
days of the week. Their year commences with 
the Teututusthchi ceremony on the first or 
second Sunday after the New Moon in October 
when the dry grass on the high hills is burnt, 
as a public signal, by the dairy priest. ` Their 
week days are dsrom (Sunday), Twvom 
(Monaday), Om (Tuesday), Puthvom (Wednes- 
day), Tam (Thursday), Pilivom (Friday), and 
Tanivom (Saturday). The peculiarity of the 
Toda week is that Om-or Tuesday is the first 
day of the week, and not Sunday or Saturday. 


THEIR RELIGION 


The Toda ceremonies of birth, marriage 
and death and certain other domestic ceremo- 
nies, connected with fire-worship, ear-boring, 
puberty, pregnancy, etc., no doubt imply some 
form of Hinduism, but the articles of: faith 
of the Hindu religion as it is ordinarily 
practised, involving temples and images of 
gods and goddesses and gifts to Brahmins, are 
not found in the Toda religion. If the Todas 
brought with them from the plains the whole 
body of- their . present-day}: custom: nd 
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institutions then -the- Hinduism of -a 1000 to 
1,500 years ago has to be looked, into for the 
parent cult that gave rise to the Toda religion. 
But, it is precisely about this epoch, from 
500 to 800 a. D. that there is no information 
in matters literary or religious. 

The Todas believe that a deity leads the 
same life as the mortal Toda, and look upon 
their dairy and buffaloes as the property of 
gods, The dairy-men are regarded as priests. 
Their gods dwell on highest peaks but are 
invisible to mortals. Each clan of the tribe 
has a special deity of its own, who is believed 
to have ruled over it in past ages. 

Ohi, a god, and Teikrizi, a goddess, stand 
pre-eminent of all the gods. I was told that 
Ohn was the son of Pithi, the earliest immortal 
of whom the tradition speaks. He created 
men and buffaloes and became the ruler of 
Amnodr—the world of the dead—where he 
now lives. The story relating the manner in 
which he created them is very interesting. 
Ohn and his wife, one day, went to the tops of 
the Kundahs and Ohn laid an iron bar right 
accross them. Standing at one end of this he 

7 brought forth 1,600 buffaloes from the earth, 
| and his wife at-the other end created 1,802. 
| The first lot were the progenitors of the 
sacred herd and the second were the first 
parents of the ordinary buffaloes. Holding 
on to the tail of the last of the former lot 
came out of the earth a man ; who was the 
first Toda. Ohn took one of his ribs and 
created from it the first Toda woman. Ohn 
had a son who was accidentally drowned. In 
his great erief, Ohn left the plateau and went 
away to the world of the dead to live with his 
child. Thereupon Teikrizi took his place as 
the: ruler of the Todas. It was she who 
me eS Cre she happened to be a woman, 
s Meir rites and ceremonies and divided 


n and their buffaloes into sey 
nat eral clans s 
ses that still exist, as 


ay ; but the peculiarity of the 
18 that the buffaloes are 
not to secure the favour of the 
for the safe conduct of the departed 

the land of the dead. Assum- 
tarian idea of sacrifice was a 


Toda life on the Nilgiris, 
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still the fact remains that the r 
atonement was the main key- 
in their original home, as i 


eligious 3 


à to the 
y have 
of religious 
; : escape from | 
such a persecution for a community like tha, | 


of the Todas might have been to resort to 
migration. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE Topas 

The Toda year, which commences’ in 
October-November, is divided into twelve 
months. They are in order: Yai, Emioli, 
Kudri, Atani, Natani, Ani, Atheri, Adi, Ovani, 
Peritashi, Tudeivi, and Kridivi. Tt is a 
noteworthy fact that these months, following 
the names and order, more or less resemble 
the Tamil solar months. . The only exception 
is that instead of ‘Margali’ Atheri is inserted. 
The year is evidently solar and tropical, for -it 
commences with a definite stage of the tropical 
year when the grass is dried up in the month 
of October. And it is interesting to note that 
the Todas mark time with the aid. of the 
flowering of certain trees. They not only note 
the annual flowering season of trees but the 
circumstance that one species of trees (a 
strobilanth) flowers once in six years Ea 
called in Botany Sexennis), another oncè 7 
twelve years, and a third once in eighteen ye 
enables them to reckon-age by the number she 
times a person has seen the flowering ° 
respective trees. are 

Though the year is tropical, the moai 
lunar and are reckoned from new m 


ar 
: ; al ye 
new moon. And in a solar itp ae i 
there are not always twelve luna Pie 


but in seven years out of every ™ aren 
they exceed by another mont ‘J Todas 
I inquired from some of the ag pirteont 
as to how they regard this occasion anable 

month they seemed perplexed es f without 
answer me. Evidently it is pass¢ ae in aDy 
being reckoned as the thirteenth ee nnti : 
case, it is essential for them to Wa af 


. 0! i 
tropical san brings abont the .dry1g ae 


tot 
tual 
1On: 
the 
icri- 
S a 
lhist 
the 


lave 
ious 
rom 
that 
t to 


ani, 
S a 
ving 
nble 
tion 
ted. 
rit 
vical 
nth 
that 

the 
note 


{th Pre 
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THE TODAS 


A Toda temple 


mass, the flowering of trees and then only would 
count of twelve months to a year begin 
ae The fact that the Todas gave to their 
Pecos the names of the twelve solar 
a prascntes that they came from a place 
ms i the Tamil nomenclature of months 
atts x te and not from Kanarese or Telugu 
‘ TA solar months have never been in 
variably c. are communities in India who 
Purpose y employ the lunar reckoning for all 
konin and also those who employ that 
fheir a only for religious purposes, while 
by oy for secular purposes are regulated 
lalba T reckoning. Save Bengal, Orissa, 
ja vi and the’ Tamil districts of South 
‘lutea employ largely the solar reckoning, 
cir er communities, including the Kanarese 
Th, ee people, observe the lunar system. 
thine dae be safely inferred that the Todas 
‘Sunt eir notions of the calendar in a 
ihe,” Where either Tamil or Malyalam was 
eTo Valent language. Here it follows that 


eas 


> æ, = 
S 


maS did not, in all probability, come, at 


rg. ® not all of them, from Mysore or 
p sik or-is there any ground for the 
‘on that the Toda calendar. might have 
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been borrowed from the Badagas, who, at the - 
present day, follow the same reckoning as that 
of the Todas, for the reason that the Badagas 
must have followed originally the lunar reckon- 
ing and that if they follow, at present, the 
Toda reckoning it must be due to the Tamil 
that has for all practical purposes become their 
common language. 


THEIR LANGUAGE 


The language of the tribe is Dravidian. It 
is more akin to Tamil than to Malyalam. The 
Toda words are pronounced exactly as in 
colloquial Tamil, but usually their sound effect 
is puzzling. This seems a case of imitation 4 
from modern colloquial Tamil. To make a 4 
thorough investigation of the Toda language 
one has to study its earliest grammatical forms 
in the various formularies of prayer, magic 
and incantation, which any community would 
continue to recite in a form as little removed 
as possible from the primitive, lest the words, 
if modernized, should lose their spell or 
potency. And judged by such a method the 
‘Toda dialect will be found an old relic of a 
ancient Tamil, vate, liek) Sateen 
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Pony ANDRY 


It is regretful that today this interesting 
hill-tribe, small as it is, is rapidly degenerating 
under the -stress of polyandry and other 
immoral practices. However isolation may 
have helped to throw a veil in the past over 
the growth of such practices, it cannot be said 
that they are wholly the result of the Nilgiri 
migration. Iam told by a Hindu authority 
that polyandry of a kind has always existed in 
South India and has not been confined to 
Malabar only; and that, in fact, the 
Mahabharata is a standing plea for polyandry. 


THe Topa DAncr 
The ‘Voda dance is very simple. The men 


join arms in a circle and move round with a 
sort of hop to the accompaniment of musical 


IN the early days of Mr Puran Chand Nahar 
a saying was current in his native village 


: IGE ate arate: mAN at aia 2.¢., Alexander 
le Great has got two horns in his head. He was 
greatly attracted by this saying, and tried to find 
ous lts meaning, in which he did not succeed 
a along time When he was reading in the 
residency College he ‘secured a gold coin which 
Struck him for its similarity to the contents of 
q Saying. To find out the actual date of the 
» coin Mr. Nahar sent it to late Mr. Rakhaldas 
i ae oie tea n paree of the Calcutta 
My pao 18. believed from the report of la 
qe aaperice that this coin is one of te hee 
oT he BR ese conqueror, 
A Iscovered differs fr E 
her known types of the coinage of. eee 


pi 


the 
0. 


as wearing the elephant’s scalp. 


conquerors of India prized the 
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COLLECTIONS OF THE NAHAR MUSEUM 
By AJITKUMAR MUKHERJEE 


shouts of ha’-ha’-ho’h, ha’-ha-ho’h Bp 
The music of motion is not much iN k 1 ho’h, 
Their women-folk do not dance, but ae ence, 
in an exceedingly peculiar tune with a 
lips closed 
ips. 

The way in which the Todas greet 
another is strange and singular. While T 
younger in age kneels down the elderly Toda 
lifts up his left foot and touches the head Fe 
blessing the younger one. ae 

My ramblings over the Nilgiris in search 
of the Toda munds have always been extremely 
pleasant; and I admire the personal dignity 
and pride of race which stand out in every : 
lineament of the Toda physiog ir {ealities 

eament of the Toda physiognomy, their rude | 4 
insistence on the maintenance of patriarchal H Tk 
authority, the truthfulness and the manliness Mantras. 
of the Toda and the simplicity of his outlook 


Tantras 
on life. xyond 
riod o 


phere 


Tantras 
rligious 
ion of | 
At first 
worship} 
mads a 
the Ka 


the possession of elephants above everything. 
This is shown by the zeal with which Alexander 
enforced his demand for elephants iom $ 
vanquished Indian princes --:-’ It is no e 
doubted that Alexander established a mm 


; h Ee o stay (330 B. 2-32 
India during his three years Bayi ‘vell-known, 


B. ©.) The square bonny col re that 
but at the same time they are so very ae A 
even the Indian Museum does not Piin the 
specimen. These coins are to be foun 


Jlections of 


cabinets of a few private co. both ast ite 


coins. The new coin is unique, i 
minting and type.” : res 
On the Peak of the coin we find ee 
of winged victory which is so very ¢ 
the gold issues of Alexander & 
Nicator. j ; 
The importance of this unique 
which further researches may lea 


; ding 

in, Tega RE 
fo the discov! [Mr 
obvious. 


pthus 


COLLERHFONS GI THE NAT Ee MUSEUM 


| n the end_he was able to establish the 
gee iy-known Nahar Museum. 

collections are too extensive to 
aalt with in a short article. So we propose 
pte The Nahar 


Pee on 
such as, 


It, rl 
ia ec 
‘pers, Jain 
bey of rare books on history and archaeology. 
“We shall first take into account the old’ metal 
gages of Ganesh and the Tantrick Kali. These 
‘tantras revailed in India during the Buddhist 
jaiod. Most scholars agree that when the Caliphs 
i Ummeidd and Abbabasid preached Islam in 
ukistan, many folk-religions ‘existed in the 
ialities mentioned above. The Caliphs abolished 
tese religious systems, and the priests were driven 


| 
lit They came to India where they spread the 
‘intras. So far is known about the origin of 
hintras in India. Authentic history cannot go 
fond these facts. Buddhism, which, at this 
period of Indian history, was dominating every 
lyhere of life and society, assimilated these 
Întras and preached them as part of their 
ligious system, and the result was the introduc- 
in of some new Tantrick gods and goddesses. 
dt first these deities had no shape, they were 
worshipped mostly like those of Turkistan. After- 
mds a simple form was given to them, and 
te Kali image perhaps dates back to the 6th 
tntury A.D, 
| In the meantime, Buddhism was gradually 
jie-shadowed by the new form of Brahminical 
tigi and when the Brahmins became powerful, 
ty took up these Tantras and began to preach 
em as ideal gods and goddesses of their religion. 
ae on, these gods and goddesses were gradually 
"veloped to the present form, but if we look at 
an Kali or Ganesh images, we can easily 
erstand that they are different from what 
Big been in their original form. „There is 
ha va under Kali’s feet, no warlike vigour in 
honze hey are simply made of bold lines of 
mpc Ganesh has no big belly as he has in 
ie esent day, and he is wonderfully curved on 
ze. Ganesh was found in Behar near 
Il aram Buddhist monastery _ while digging a 
Murshid the Kali image in the district of 
idabad in Bengal. 


is he image of Adinath, the first Jain Tirthankar 
Detiog Striking sculptural specimen of the Pala 
t was found in the district of Bankura. 

8 Ri tells us that Adinath, better known 
| belonged to the Ikshaku race 
es das the son of King Nabhi and queen 
‘vi. His place of birth was in the country 
but according to some, in the north 
Ngai wit: He was born towards the end of 
he heod. According to the custom of the 
han © was married to his own twin-sister 
Sala, and another, Sunanda, whose brother 


hanging hair of 
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died in childhood. Sumangala’s issues were 
Bharata and Brahmi (the twin) and ninety-eight 
other twin sons and by Sunanda, he had Bahubal 
and Sundari. From the decendants of Bharata 
and Bahubal, the Surja and Chandra dynasties 
respectively originated, and the country was 
called Bharat after the eldest prince. He abdica- 
ted his throne in favour of his sons and laid 
the foundation of the Jain religious organization 


Mr. Puran Chand Nahar 


in this era. He is represented as of golden 
complexion and with a bull for his cognizance. 
On his right side there are figures of Chandra 


prava in aaa attitude and Avinandan, the 
fourth Tirthankar. On the left side is Santinath 
and Parshwanath. Here the peculiarity of the 
Rishavadeva is noteworthy. 
(Epitome of Jainism by Nahar and Ghose). 

The second figure originated from the Mathura 
school before 2nd century A. D., fragment 8” x67 
of a medallion, wearing dhoti with ends arranged 
in pleats between the legs and holding the girdle 
with his left hand, his bending down and 
drawing towards him the head of his lady-love 
standing crosslegged to the left, his right hand 
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embracing her and appearing 
beside her right breast. The 
subject is a couple in love- 
making. 

Then we come to the third 
figure which is of the Mathura 
School of Art. The bust of a 
woman with her upper body 
unclad, perhaps dates back to 
the Gupta period. 

Then the fourth figure is 
Bajrasatta of the Pala period, 
and it is nearly of the seyenth 
or the eighth century A. D. 
Vajrasatta, the sixth Dyani 
Buddha, is seated on the double 


lotus in the quita attitude. His 
right hand appears over his 
breast and holds in the upturned 
palm the Vajra, and in his left 
hand, is the bell. He is clad in 
a piece of waist cloth and is 
decked in Karanda Mukata. 
Below the lotus there is an 


inscription % q qati aa aa ot 

£ i 
AIT! 

The Vishnu figure of Bengal 
belongs to the tenth century A. D. 
To his right and left are Luxmi 
and Swaraswati. Gaja-Simha, 
Kinnara mugicians and ornament- 


L Se 


> $F 


noss 


DLA ak. LAS 
poe radia emo 


eat Pe, 


Kali 


Vishnu 
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Ganesh 


al- Kirtti-mukha are on the top, 
and two flying _ Vidyadhara 
couples, with garlands in their 
hands, face against the two 
clouds. This Vishnu image }8 
a masterpiece of Bengal- at; 
it has very bold line and technique 
and its pose is wonderful, l 

Besides these remarkable 
sculptural specimens, there a 
also other noteworthy image ie 
diferent eras in thee Na 
Museum. - 

As regards paintings Mr. Ma 
has collected brilliant SP art 
of rare ictures. i dl 
gallery, the earliest , juste 
manuscript known 15 „Imesh 
the Kalpasutra, of 1937 iN D, 


dated equivalent a 
deposited at Jain Bhandar the 


Patan (N. Guzarat). tras 
next period the Kana 
are mostly dated Da thes? 
AND, and, one . nreser 
illustrated manuscripts 1 PE 
in the Nahar Museum. ach page 
The pictures O° jjant state 
of these MSS. are bull’ Ji 
ments of the facts 0E © oyen 
Mahavira, where eve 


top, 
lhara 
their 
two 
e is 
art; 
ique 


cable 


Rishavad 
¥ avadevaąa— 
Pinst Tirthankar 
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A Couple 
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seen in the light of eternity. The 
colours employed in . the illustra- 
tions of Jaina MSS. are gold, 
yellow, blue, white, black, green 
and pink, The angularity of the 
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features and “the projection of 
the further eye which are 
particularly the peculiarities in 


this drawing of human forms, are 
incidents of local colour indepen- 
dent of the quality of the art, 
the inevitable marks of time and 
space. 
There is a difference of 
Opinion regarding the traditions 
of Jaina art. Mr. Coomarswamy 
says in his introduction of Jaina 
painting: “The tradition of Jaina 
art is as sold as that of Buddhist 
art, and developed under similar 
condition and partly in depend- 
ence on Buddhist’ art.” But the 
French scholar Ivan Stchcukine 
in his book—La Peinture Indienne 
Des Grand Moghols, shows, by 
illustrations, how after the degrada- 
tion of Buddhist art, Jaina 
painting developed by the gradual 
slow steps of change in the 
Buddhist art-in the- projection of 
the further eyes and the delicacy 
of lines, 
Thus we ‘see the successive 
steps in the development of Jaina 
painting—the first stylistic type 
dating back to the earliest period, 
the second to the period of 
contact with the Moghul art, and 
the third to the seventeenth 
century. 
In this connection Mr. Ajit 
Ghose says in one of his articles, 
‘The development of Jain paint- 
ing, published in The Statesman : 
: ere is a stylistic resemblance 
: between the 15th century Jaina 
y miniatures and the contempordry 

painted book coyers from Bengal 
In my collection, An example is 
e 
A. ere is P; Fane in| Bengali ‘in 1490 

Similarity in the conception 

in the profiles of the faces 


smuosities of the figure drawings, 


: colouring of each is < gS 
choice of nabar o “he dividual, but the 


on al: the back- ie 
mmon alike to the 15 ack-ground is 
Jaina cone century Bengal artists 


n the later period “Display on the 
nt ough there 1S nothing notew 
lt is very important from 


Ship” is 
orthy in 
the ship 
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A Tibetan Painting. Buddha Preaching 


he 

. ‘ ; Taror and thi 
point of view. The different soldi a on this 
public are showing various displays | pave 


. o 9 ò K yho 
gigantic six-decked ship. To hoo S 
seen only a few specimens of eat 
ships, this picture will prove useful. ripetan 


We shall now describe a Buddhist Gods 
banner. Mr. Alice Getty in his boo TE painting 
of Northern Buddhism, says : “As TeSa rowing 
Tibet lived at the outset upon i t very few 
from Nepal or Northern India, a ae In 
manuscripts of this period remain pranto 
its later development Tibetan painune erien"? 
‘ed its Indian models at will, without ê 
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EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


that of 
of 


influence, 


China, so far at 
fineness 


concerns finen brush work and 
be sureness of line. E 
ig very interesting to note that the Tibetan 
paintings are closely connected with 
of Bengal, and they were greatly 
by the Bengal School of Art. Mr. 
is of opinion that in Bengal an art 
to that of Magadha lasted till the 
miniature paintings on palm- 


mlogous 
tenth century 


les whose technique passed presently to Nepal 
| al Tibet. Eo E, e > tee 
[A characteristic feature of the painting of 
‘ys banner is the brightness of its decoration 
‘nl also the, harmony of its subject-matters. 
‘puddha is easily distinguished from all other 


‘mes by his pure grace and powerful expression. 
ind though it has turned into somewhat formal, 
lerertheless it has an intrinsic charm of its own, 
technical excellence. 


(pat from mere Besides 
iiis, there are also many valuable banners of 
Hiferent schools of art in the Nahar Museum, 
titis almost impossible to describe them in 


(kiail. 
| There is another 
Kagra school of 


section in 
painting. 


the Museum, the 
Nurpur, Basoli, 


| 


By IDA M. 


HE buildings of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago are probably more interesting 
than any exhibit they house. : They 
Meo hent the new, the unusual, and are 
om ete departure from anything we have 
me They seem unfinished but progress 
Se nished growth. The architects, given 

Materials and new methods, combined 


the Mth freedom in their use, have brought forth 
i moc ern architecture symbolical of progress. 
a and ar two thousand years mankind (Europe 

| signi merica) has imitated the Greeks in 
ta | Prede ng its buildings. They studied their 
ols fma CSSors in Egypt and Babylonia and 
be Reed a beauty so rare, that all are im- 


acd by it. The Greeks built walls by 


| me. 1: 
| "ea little ridiculous. . 


In Ng One stone upon another and supported 
j roofs p ; id i 
mM f thio Oy columns. In a modern world in 

ng tnking| 6 Mi d 3 h 
e y copying this procedure we have 
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Chamba and Jammu, all in close proximity. to 
Kangra, were the homes of this particular school 
of painting, and a considerable amount of work 
was produced by the artists of this school. 
Pictures are forthcoming, specially portraits, which 
date from the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and perhaps are the only kinds of their time. The 
Kangra Kalm or Pahari painting does not denote 
great inspiration or display, any decided ex- 
pression of thought or feeling. It is an art of 
patient labour and naive devotion. Its chief 
features are delicay of line, brilliancy of colours 
and minuteness of decorative details. (Perey 
Brown’s Indian Painting). 

In the picture, the Toilette of the Queen, we 


see the brightness of colour and the moyement 
of life and activity. Here all the figures show 
the signs of sympathy and softness in the 


treatment of their graces. There are also many 
other pictures belonging to the Kangra School 
of Art in the Nahar Museum. 


Mr. Puran Chand Nahar’s lifelong efforts 
haye made this wonderful Museum possible, the 


value and importance of which, we hope, 


no 
longer -require further introduction. 


| z 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF A CENTURY OF — al 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


GURW ELL 


Today steel and other -building materials 
are manufactured. Time has out-lawed this 
slow painstaking method. Speed is an import- 
ant factor. Great buildings are not built as 
they were two thousand years ago. They are 
now made of steel frames and brick or stone- 
faced blocks or other manufactured materials 
are fitted securely in, and section by section 
are raised to towering heights. 

The arts, painting, sculpture, music, 
dancing, the drama, prose, poetry and oratory 
have changed. The subject-matter has, 
changed and is constantly changing to meet 
the needs of our time. Building material 
is the “subject matter” of Architecture. It 


is reasonable to. expect change in this art 


also. anh 

The architects. of the World’s E 
not pretending to build of stone. < 4 
making structures of steel and broad: tabs. 


5 
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Ford building, biggest new individual exhibit at th è i i i Here the Ford 
: 1 e World’s Fair of 1934 in Chicago. Here 6 aK 
praia Co, end more then twenty companies snpplying materials and parts for the Ford car built a display 
representing an expenditure of more than $ 2,000,000. ~ 


s el ae the world men are studying the We cannot say the buildings excel in oe Re 
_ Strange buildings. uesti ises : Haca i | 
as Bip ie or grace. The question arises : 2x0 ing | th 
ee ae geese ce: beautiful ? We learn by ARSD since there 1s noia D 
mion is, i Sen a: : a Bé F Z ith the n¢ 
io as nae of opinion every- to compare we do not set anywhere With © of Pro 


| nt buildings are not definition as we know it. We take t a 
ee ee aM are unlike anything ve mome o E, TEON D “complete ty, 
shocking ‘us tio! i > the buildings are harmonious.” “Here we stray far 
atis an outgrowth eao of a beauty for these buildings that fill the 1 i 
BR a h i r time. Atleast and complete a unit of modernity, pead? | 


AIS much-dise i : 
ae 1 architecture belongs nothing so much as broken woo = wateb- | 
s ie ae 1S not an imitation of strung along the sky line. Those W rover 
ne 2 a ae aie l ed the final building of the Fair Eo 
im & of the word that these windowless, Hee vi sht P 
ast concrete definition «<. ... »., , Were ever quite complete. We Te nd 
€ efi ‘ see ai 
Mee on we can find “acqustemed ic seeing the Eoi pale 


autiful is, ` la ; . : i s sie e 

lete anid xcelling Jn form ` through rectangular frames as W 

‘ete and harmonious.”, © ‘sq horizon. 
saree ward along a ragged ho 
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EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


P ent. We have known the 
y ie Jovliness of curves. All 
i a ynusual and irregular as 
4 [Pade over the Fair by plane 
f poked down into the tops 
r the square fort-like build- 

les. We felt that some strange 

ald was beneath us, and that 

, giant child at play with 

| re blocks had been 
| ‘ightened away and had left 
‘fem strewn about in disorder. 
live must use old definitions 


l define new things, then 
ljodern architecture is ot 
| eautiful. 


Throughout the grounds one 
is brought face to face with 
lhese strange boxlike designs. 
The Model Homes with furnish- 
igs, the lamps that light the 
streets, the Great Hall of 
Science ; the Administration 
Building, in fact, all the 
Muildings follow the lines of 
nodern architecture. 


Of course the buildings are 
Practical and. fill a modern 
teed. The desien favours the 
peed of today’s construction, and the world 
tight come to. find new values, and.to see 


breathes.” 


Ford x 
splay (ral beauty : in the clean-cut’ -utilitarian - 
Ines: 
But, will America accept this architecture ? 
form America has already accepted it. The 


Ney Ye AL 3 
4 design Is Springing up in every part of 
, Country, There are two kinds of architec- 


Ur D x 
hep” Greek and Modern. The Century 


o re- N n y top 6 o < 

a f Rae eress Exposition is influencing not only 
ay | tea, but the world: 

auty, i . 


Exposition: was conceived: to meet 


pan 

mble tastes. People are here from every 
eads ‘om every. walk in lite. On one hand 
ateb- | eckons ;'on: the, other fun and the 
r felt | pirit. Religious exhibits and things 
pures Inner spirit offer opportunity for quiet 


? nPlation. Industry depicts its story of 
| Say. and power. Art and music hold 
Wan ruly each person can find more than 

) Stowe mentally absorb. What a world of 
| “edge for children? There is a magic 


Travel and Transport building, at the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 
its bright new dress for the 1934 exposition. i 
in the world without inside supporting pillars. 
with changing temperature 


_acres., -It is a colourful shimmering jewel : by 


` sought to achieve a harmony of colour, that 
. purpose. , Here in this land of enchantment, 
-to fit the architectural scheme, and to play 
he stands in one of the greatest floods of 
_ coloured light ever: produced. The colour light- 


ing is done by gas tubes. This new light is 
. produced by introducing rare gas into a tub 
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This is the largest dome 
The roof rises and falls 
“The building that 


and it is called 


island built purposely for them. It is estimat- 
ed that one day in 1934, 500,000 children 
attended the World’s Fair. Rees: 
The interest of the world is focussed on 
this site. The grounds a short time ago was 
Lake Michigan, now an island containing 424 


day, and a glorified dream by night. Joseph 
Urban, famous architect and stage designer, 


might: also express the Exposition’s deeper 


colour is decorative in a practical way, planned 


a part in the festival. 
As one mingles with the crowds at night, 


from which the air -has been pumped. The — 
tube is sealed and electricity is passed tt aye 
The colour radiated is determined by the 


t 
4 
South view of grounds of A Century of Progress 
four Pavilions of General Exhibits Group. Left 

Science Monitor building, Hall of Religion. 
Hollywood, and the Casino. 


element the tube contains, and by the colour 
of the tube. 


The Theme of the Exposition is Science. 
Tt is with us at every turn. 


The lighting of the Fair is of great interest. 


Forty years ago in America, people marvelled 


_ that President Grover Cleveland could press 
mae button in Washington and start wheels 
i turning at the official opening of Columbian 
s Tn 1933 a Century of Progress 


i by the rays from 
Light that left Arcturus forty 
r e racmg toward the Earth at a speed 


284 miles a second, lighted the Pair. 
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Exposition, ] 
3 fie and Fortune building, Cactus ee ae 
On the Island : the Horticultural building, the Mey 
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Nationa 


‘lissente 
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Right : the 
Christian 
illage, 


1934, from Hall of Science. 


en it 
Science caught the- feeble beam wh 


eat 
arrived on Earth, and as it me On 
Telescope at Yerkes Observatory 1m nergy OY 
it was transformed into lec He by the 
means of photoelectric cell, amp to Chicago 
methods of radio, speeding it on ¢ Progres 
where it lighted the Century ° 


. e. d 
Exposition. this wou! 
Cone: has come far. One y ve call 
have been called a miracle. 4° w 
it Progress. st iD 


is | 9. ik 
Too much ! Too much ! One i ibility? ; 
great sea of knowledge. What a resp ; 
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HE rise of serious drama in Modern Turkey 
has been phenomenal. Out of humble 
beginnings has evolved the nation-wide 

iional Theatre Movement, which has influenced 
je social life of almost every village in the land. 
/ The Turks belong to the orthodox sect of 
gam, the Sunnis, according to whose tenets all 
‘presentational _fine arts are not worthy of 
Imetice by the “faithful”. The argument advanced 
that these are “superfluities” tending to detract 
jun from treading the “straight and narrow 
lath’. The Persians, who belong to the sect of 
fiissenters”, known as the Shiahs, have a different 
lmception of the teaching of their faith which 
ths been leavened by admixture with the artistic 
id spiritual heritage of ancient Iran. Like the 
[ioman „Catholics, they permit the use of art in 
he service of religion and quasi-religious observ- 
ines. Thus, in Persia a whole school of sacred 
lama has grown up which annually represents 
tthe masses the significance of the tribulation 
it Hussain, the grandson of the Prophet, who 
us killed at Kerbela (Iraq) in 680 A.D. -under 
(Xeptionally tragic circumstances. Sacred drama 
ii this type, practised through the centuries, has 
Yentually crystallized into a national art-form 
if Moslem Persia. But it is doubtful if it will 
‘ttvive the ‘present almost irrational onslaught 
modernism” ` that is sweeping over that un- 
“ppy land. 

i acy the reverse has been the case. Till 
tisic ew years ago the practice of drama and 
à ord in the hands of the lowest of 
ese atte professional entertainers. In fact 
y „ats Were never indulged in or encouraged 
tions a ee and the really intelligent 

uri the people till very recently. 

lana) wus the days of the Sultans two types of 
ere eee entertainment were in vogue. Both 
hays o les of the barbaric Middle Ages, the 
Tag op the One 


,: the 
ristian 
illage, 


n it 
acy 
DSU; 
y by 
7 the 
cago; 
gies 


Nd go d o obnoxious and lacking in grace 
Nggo taste was this, that the ultra-modern 
tegir tate thought it fit to penalize it in the 
thee by an Act. of the National Assembly. 

er stage entertainment in vogue was a 
è of musical comedy, having the dancing 
hed, and an equally abominable, suggestive 
Nng Making as its necessary and inevitable 
i the olg 7 2ce the prohibition of Turkish dancing 
la n RN pe by law, this incipient drama has 
“hg tural death. Turkish music, too, has 
erent turn and now seeks inspiration 


ould 
“eal 


' pi f 
r 
tyt. 
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DRAMA IN MODERN TURKEY 
| By Au Œ. CHAGLA 


from folk-songs.’ In 1929 a parliamentary commi- 
sion was appointed to investigate the sources of 
Turkish music and to find out ways and means 
to preserve the national heritage of folk-songs 
and dances. As a result agreement has been 
made with a British Gramophone Co., to record 
folk-songs as interpreted by the oldest living 
exponents. Modern “staff notation” has also been 
officially recognized as suitable for the purposes 
of Turkish music, both vocal and instrumental. 
The beginning of modern drama in Turkey 
can be traced back to the influence of the 
“Young Turks” early in the present century. 
During the later days of Sultan Abdul Hamid a 
small band of intellectuals, both men and women, 
had formed themselves into a group for the study 
of foreign literature and drama. They all þe- 
longed to the “Young Turk” party of intellectuals 
who aimed as much at social revolution as at 
overthrowing the domination. of the Sultans, -This 
group definitely attempted to evolve a school of 
indigenous Turkish drama, on the lines of the 
serious drama of Northern and North Western 
Europe. But their work had to be done more 
or less in secret, for, according to the laws then 
reigning, woman could not go out into the streets 
unveiled, much less could she take part in a 
dramatic. performance. As apart from the official 
interference, they had to contend with the social 
prejudice of the masses and the classes against 
drama as such, and against art.in general. This 
was but natural because all stage performances 
were identified in the popular concept with the 
low type of musical comedy that was seen being 
staged by the vilest people in none too reputable 
surroundings. Fortunately there were at the time 
not only men of high ideals and culture directing 
the efforts of this group of stalwarts, but men 
of ripe experience who had served their 
apprenticeship in the leading theatres of Vienna, 
Paris and Berlin. (Turkey at this period was 
still under the cultural influence of France 
though the political tendencies favoured German ; 
influence.) More fortunate still, these men. had -5 
a wonderfully balanced mind and a sense of 
proportion. Instead of attempting spectacular 
“shows,” then in vogue in Europe, or wasting 
their time on a type of drama foreign to their 
own life experience or not in conformity with 
the social development of the people, they made 
a very modest beginning, taking each ‘step with — 
precision and care. As Strindberg and a few 
other intellectuals had done earlier in N 
Western Europe, they secretly established 
‘was virtually an experimental “chamber” 
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sperimented with the lesser works 

Rey Wrench and German dramatists of 

the “naturalist? school, that preceded the a yen 

of Ibsen. Attempts were also made to wr ite 

some original plays on Turkish - ems ig aut 

the hitherto undeveloped talent of the w 10 y 

non-professional staff and actors. It is interes ing 

to note that some ofthese budding dramaties 

were ladies of culture, who have made a mar i 

in the post-revolution era, both as prizine 

dramatists and as translators of foreign wor Ks. 

This continued, under ' very difficult circumsances, 

- for a good few years and thus a sound founda- 
f tion for future work was laid. . 

Just when the preparatory work was done 
and arrangements were being made, to launch a 
more ambitous scheme, came the Turkish reverses 
in the Balkan, which, as future showed, „were & 
definite turning point in Turkish history. The 
immediate effect was a tragic demoralization on 
the one hand and a grim determination on the 
other, on the part of the younger generation, to 
free the country from the yoke of the tyrant 
and tradition. Before the people could regain 
self-confidence, the nation was again plunged 
into the world-war of 1914-18 by the Sultan and 
his advisers. But all these reverses proved a 
blessing in disguise: they were a severe test of 
the spirit of the nation. After the war came the 
revolution of 1919-20 and the consequent freedom 
of the people from the age-long yoke of the 
sultans and the thraldom of the clergy. Social 
conditions, which had already begun to change, 
were completely altered by the beneficent tyranny 


i of legislation. Most significant of all, the freedom 
| of women became a fact overnight. 
l This psychological as well as political 


phenomenon proved to be the decisive factor in 
re-shaping drama in post-reyolution Turkey. 

The psychological condition 
immediately after the revolution 
They had all along wanted to. throw off the 
‘shackles and to be free. But now that political 
freedom had been attained they felt all the more 
issatisfied with life. They had not yet under- 
tood the full implication of freedom and found 
the responsibility most trying and novel, Except 
_ a few stalwarts the majority could not help 

ghting shy of the innovations that were being 
oduced almost every minute. True, these 
ovations were the natural and inevitable 
of freer conditions, but the people were 
not m a mood to see that yet. 
they were at first bewildered 


of the people 
was intriguing, 


uman mind can evolye 
painful process alone. 
Y; more than ten years 
at though they are 


they yet have their 


€ Inte outward submission, 


ese bonds are . 
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the result of centuries of thraldom tl 
of a tenacious priestcraft and lack of u A 


ing and brutal cruelty on the part p derstang. 
rulers and self-centred leaders. OF their old priod, 
“It is at such-a period of national re 2 aruge, 
of ideas and ideals that all art and Valuation | inet 
drama—at a higher cultural level, music ay i was 
people to understand their national mine q te 
Polonaise and the Maxurka of Jhopin th muer 
Symphonies of Beethoven, the works "Of 5 pater and 
to mention ‘only afew great works wen ‘i m the 
result of similiar periods of introspection ir T Re 
histories of their respective countries T p o u 
undoubtedly helps a nation, as it dees y | that 
individual, to discover and to reveal the ies freon 


most convictions. 
ideas into ideals, 
rational outlook. 
Judged by this standard, the Turkish National 
Theatre has more than justified its existnee in 
the difficult: post-revolution era. Thus the work -| 
of the pioneers has borne ample fruit. 


Thus it helps 


it h to crystallize 
resulting in a 


far-seeing and 


control 

As has been mentioned, the abolition of the | artistes 
veil brought about a complete change in social country 
conditions. ‘These were very favourable tothe | and to 
growth of serious. drama. The Turks now found | Tts 
that the social and domestic problems that | of thi 
confronted them were almost identical with the | The p 
problems that faced the Scandinavians fifty years | precedi 
ago. This was the period when Ibsen wrote | interes 
Pillars of Society and Dols House. | subject 
Norwegians in particular, and people of the | produc 
rest- of - North ‚Western Europe were then just | kept a 
making a bid for a freer social life. Ti Instrur 
today were similiarly situated. So instead or | on the 
groping for a new- form to express ‘their ag There 
found inner urge for social honesty, the plays | includ 
of Henrik Ibsen were taken hold of and adapter Invaria 
for the Turkish stage, as correctly ine ee, play i 
the new impulse in the Turkish nain a the sez 
social life. Indeed, it speaks very hig that ie 
the forethought of Turkish men of letter bey ne 
this impulse has been recognized rnb i ue l 
Today conscientious efforts are bemg mam teres 


nurture and to foster it. : y had 
. Of the alt “Young Turk’ group ma a 
perished by now, either in the wee wonder- 
revolution. A few that remained aay elf to forse 
ful opportunity that now offere ene co 
ahead. -They however saw that no e of 
be done without powerful pore 
them had risen to be office-bearers 1, 
peoples own goyernment.: W Diets 
tact they ultimately succeeded in gainne © 
of some -political leaders of ni 
great Ghazi. A ramshackle theatr 
and-under the patronage 0 
new thought in Turkey the 
mance of a serious play : 
men and women of high soci 
part. The already bewildered pe? 
bewildered still! But the far-sié 


l : ribly 
culture grimly continued in thelr ea 


ands 
and- 
t old 


ation 
sally 
elp a 
The 
later 
Sen, 
the 
1 the 
Art 
an 
nner- 
ullize 
and 


& 


ional 
e in 
work 


f the 
social 
o the 
ound 

that 
| the 
years 
wrote 


incorrect to say that the 


Ít would not be 0 
National Theatre at this 


of the Turkish 


ae 
2 


us substantially helped the people in the 
ple with the past. Small groups were 
A and sent all over the country and 
a soon realized by thosein power what 
i tremendous cultural and psychological 
i drama of the right sort possessed 


; uence y . 3 
sf how very vital this influence could be 


the corporate life of a community, 


iD 
l however, when the leaders 


Goon a time came, 

of this successful cultural moyement felt 
hat they had reached the end of their 
| resources and nothing more could be done 
| yithout active government support. The 
‘matter was taken to the Grand National 
HAssembly. As a result the Istanbul Sheheremaneti 


| Dardbedayi oe ee Municipal Theatre) 
ms formed. The old cultural group was 
formed into a semi-professional company and 
‘| placed in charge of this theatre, under municipal 
wnirol. It is from this centre that trained 
atistes are sent to every nook and corner of the 
country, not only to entertain, but to educate 
md to stimulate thought. 

It would be interesting to consider the work 
of this National Theatre during one season. 
The peramme of 1929-30, the period immediately 
preceding the world depression, is of especial 
interest “as showing not only the range of 
subjects selected but also the high tone of each 
production. The plays presented are purposely 
kept above the level of riff-raff. Thus they are 
instrumental in stimulating thought and disscussion 
m the various problems presented on the staga 
there are usually nine performances a week, 
Including two MAUNE Pind the theatre is 
nobly crowded with the intellectuals, as a 
nee not repeated after it is withdrawn during 

cason. 
‘ 1929-30 (Winter) programme consisted of seven 
T Ys—three original works and four translations. 
ae method of translation and adaptation is 
testing. The original settings and characters 
ae retained absolutely intact but colloquial 
Rott and exclamations are given (as far as 
i ible) their Turkish equivalents. Thus the 
pation “Christ !? in a play where the 
E meets are all Christians is rendered “Khuda !” 


! . 
| ia urkish. This method allows the audience to 


prs characters as their own. The minimum 
tage scenery and the latest type of hidden 
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lighting is used and there is usually no music 
between the acts of a serious play. i 

Here is the list for 1929-30: 

il, HAYDUTLAR, a translation of The Robbers 
of Schiller, done by Hassan Cemil, a rising 
author. : 

2. Nora (Bebegin Evi), This is a masterful 
rendering of Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, done by 
Holdun Zihni. The popularity of this frank and 
socially advanced play shows the way wind is 
blowing in modern Turkey. 

3. Yasan Orpecr, The Wild Duck of Ibsen, 
very successfully translated by a woman dramatist 
Shezye Berin. 

4. Karr, a translation of a well known work 
of the German dramatist Richard Voss (born 
1858). This is a very powerful and thought- 
provoking play. 

5. KAES ARKASINDA, Behind the Trellis, is a 
comedy in fiye acts by Mustapha Jelal dealing 
with the delicate subject of the happenings 
“behind the trellis” in the bad old days. 

6. Hayvan, Fuxer Yep, that is, (freely 
rendered,) Capable of Hatung and of Thinking— 
yet Animals! This is a serious “advanced” play 
by Vedat Nedim. 

7. Tersine Akan NeatR, Against the Current, 
a serious play by Cevdet Kudret. ae 
modern ‘Turkish actors of note may — 
Hazim Bey, Galip 


they not only love and respect their art, 
love their people. It is this which inspires tl 
perform the daily miracle of transp 
thousands of their countrymen and ¢ 
women from the realm of the munda 
that of the ideal. Indeed, the histrionic | 
of these Turkish artistes compares fav 
with masters of the craft in North 
Europe, as any one who has seen one ; 
performances at Istanbul will cont le 
affirm. Ghar ies 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the 
of the Istanbul Seheremaneti Darulbedayt i 
affecting the life of the young Turkish Rep 
How very vital this effect is only future ca 


* This Article is the result of a s 
of the Near and the Middle-East. la 


Indian languages are reviewed 
reviews of a 


for review cannot be 
thereto answered. No 


published.—Editor, Taz Moprrn Review. 


ENGLISH 
THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM: 


Adhar Chandra Mookerjee Lectures, 1932. By 
Professor Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya of Santi- 
niketan. Published by the Calcutta University, 1934. 
Pp. «+103. 


This book contains two lectures delivered by the 
learned Professor at the Calcutta University in 1932, 
the first forming the Introductory Chapter and the 
second dealing with the Main Problem. In this book 
the author attempts at first to give us a bird’s-eye 

w of the religious and philosopical speculations 
dia that preceded the advent of the Buddha 
then he tries to give his own idea of how the 
Buddha himself solved the problem before him, vix., 
sation of sufferings, by advocating the doctrine of 
The term anaiman is really a difficult one, 
ay be interpreted in various ways. It is not 
very easy to ascertain what kind of aiman was denied 
| y th Bude The ultimate tattva 
to the Buddhists is 


Buddha. 
bi 

osophical predecessors of the Buddha, specially 
Brahmanie school, held the view that it is 
realization of the atman that leads to 
ace from misery. The Buddha, however, 
different conclusion, because he failed 
e existence of such an @lman or jiva 
al and absolute. He rather discovered 
1a jiva could not be a dravya-sat (real 
could only be a praynapti-sat (a mere 
nothing but a unique combination 
leading to consciousness as we 
The Buddha not only denied 
(subjective nothingness) but also 
(ob ive nothingness). So accord- 
yata (voidness) was the 
ence {athat; 


or satya (truth) 
anūtmū. But the 
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all books sent cannot be guaranteed. ) 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, „reprints of magazino 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
acknowledged, nor 

criticism of 


parts. 
Patt I 
federati 
Africa | 
md Pre 
are don 
that a | 
i of var 


Booxs in the principal European and ee 
in Tue Mopern Review. But jederati 
Newspapers, periodi- Part 

Init | 

leading 

can any enquiries relating well to 
book-reviews and notices is ine Wa 
man’s 1 

also Ti; 

destination. The author of the book has very lucidly pele 
explained the Buddhistic view by means of apt ihe a 
quotations from various Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic mayen 
texts. The whole book is an interesting reading from | Sent 3 
the beginning to the end. Even those who are not E ie 
philosophy-minded will be able to understand easily R 
the different view-points on the great problems of |ie ar 
ultimate reality and the cessation of misery. Some poe 
will, however, wish the book should have Meane ona 
little more scientifically written. The wreathing 0 among 
the flowers of quotations rather appears here an E pos 
there to be somewhat loose. But the importance 0 of the 
the publication cannot be minimized. standpo 
RADHAGOVINDA BASAK e pri 

f fi Dlie 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS O princip] 
FEDERAL FINANCE: By B. P. Ge ee {Marka 
BA., (Cantab). With a Foreword by ian a eee 
H. Kisch, C.B. Published by P. S. Amg fre 
Son, Lid., London. 12s. Gd. net. i pasis by | “ope o 
Ever since the adoption of the fede future | Moblen 
the First Round Table Conference ton federalism | e bri 
constitution of India, the problems © attention 0% Ney 
have begun to attract the increasing book under pe P 
Indian students and scholars. The Utstan 


review is an instance in point. 
Professor Adarkar has € ta 0 
of the financial systems of the importa teir workin 
and unions and has deduced fron Es 
certain useful principles and coni Sa 
discussed the various complicateo I 
theory and practice—constitutional, es 
tive, budgetary, economic—of fed Ve 
full knowledge of facts and with gt acne 
and ability. He has shown firm Ehe A 
and has refused to be drawn into 
irrelevant and minor issues. $è 
rigorous method and his 
and looseness of thought and ex 
A number of distinguished 
important contributions to the n 
Finance but the special problems 
had received very little attention 


ollecti 


; h study 
made a thot federations 


a the re A 


ractical problems of finance in the various 

had no doubt been discussed but 

treatment of the principles and 

ıl Finance as such had not been 

ted before in the English language. This has 

done by Professor Adarkar—to use the 

rds of Sir Cecil Kisch—“with conspicuous success”. 

™ professor Adarkar divides „his book into three 

ars, Part I deals with “Constitutional Foundations” ; 

part IL describes the financial systems of leading 

federations, including those of the Union of South 

) Africa and India ; and Part III is headed “Principles 

and Problems”. Parts L and II are introductory—they 

re done well. ‘The only criticism I have to offer is, 

: that 2 comparative treatment of the financial problems 

iof various federations would have been more in 

word with the plan of the book than separate 

Jecriptions of the financial systems of the leading 
federations. F 

Part [II is the constructive portion of the book. 

In it Professor Adarkar begins by discussing the 

leading principles of Public Finance. He has done 

vel to emphasize that “the main plank of public 

fnance is the theory of transferences” and in support- 

ing Wagners “socio-political” theory against Selig- 


roblems © 


man’s more “fiscal” view of public firance. He is 

aso tight in pointing out that “there is not one 
ly ideal method or optimum for taxation and another 
apt for expenditure, but there is one single optimum, for 
stie | te whole scheme of public finance if any. The best 
an way in which a given amount of money could be 
not | sent can only be devised when it is known what 
ily | we the relative post taxation positions of the tax- 


of | Payers. Similarly, the ideal manner of distributing 
the burden of taxation with respect to a particular 
revenue cannot be imagined so long as the distribu- 
of | ton of the compensating element of expenditure 


and | Mong the tax-payers is not known, as there is always 
of | the possibility of the latter multifying the optimum 
the former distribution.’ But from a practical 
Sandpoint it is also important to know separately 
te principles on which revenue is to be raised and 
oF | Mble expenditure incurred. In discussing the 
Gl’, Pycibles and problems of Federal Finance Professor 
cil am ar has shown both scientific outlook and regard 
ind) ta Practical considerations ; but in his treatment he 
S been at places too brief. It is also a matter for 


Bret that Mr. Adarkar was not able to extend the 


Be T 1 of the book to deal with the Indian financial 
a | the ina more comprehensively than he has done in 
ism |= Mef section on India in Part IL. ie 

i d evertheless Professor Adarkar’s “Zhe Principles 
We | outst roblems of Federal Finance” is a book of 
dy | stude aing value and deserves to be read by all 
w | ents of Public Finance and Federations. 

ing | GURMUKH N. SINGH 


CARLYLE : Emery Neff. Published by George 
Us nÊ Pravin Lid, Museum Street, London. 
om net. 


Sia in modern times to 
p r ing marked tendency uo 


hom 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


three hundred pages, in course of which he has 
described the life and struggles of Carlyle, the moods 
of his mind, his influence winding up the whole with 
an index, notes and bibliography, which will make 
the book an agreeable reading. Carlyle’s message 
was lost on his contemporaries, the Victorians, but 
judging by his popularity on the Continent, specially 
in Italy and Germany, it is fairly reasonable to state 
that the world has learnt to its cost to value his 
message which will not be overlooked or neglected in 
the midst of post-War turmoils and national recrimi- 
nations usual in the war-time. Mr. Neff has a grip 
on his subject, and he writes with discrimination. 


PURDAH: THE STATUS OF INDIAN 
WOMEN. F. Hauswrith (Mrs. S. Das). Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


The question of Indian women and their present 
position had been pushed to the forefront by the 
notorious publication of Miss Mayo’s Mother India: 
it was followed by a number of angry rejoinders like 
Uncle Sam and Father India, which were successful 
no doubt but which did not present a sober case for 
India’s Womanhood. Mrs. Das’s book presents 
historically the changes in the status of Indian women 
from the Vedic period up to modern times. She ha 
been to India as the wife of a middle class Hindu 


as one of them has made her fully 
Instead 


like this : 
clashing influences, old and new, from East and 
the Indian woman’s fate and future, while stimu 
by the recent influx of ideas and customs fro 
Occident, does not depend on that, but is deep-ro 
traceable, and predictable in the light of Indian h 
alone. More than 


a 


for 

and wild to say 

origin’ (p. 215), 

is a wrong nam 
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tion. Oxford University s, 
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qualities are such as specially suit the age. The 
vi ire interest in the future of man Is Bound to 
“increase with the progress of Science, and the novelist, 
who appears under a pseudonym but who really is 
Mr. J. Veiem Brown, sometime chancellor of the 
University of New Zealand, finds here an avenue for 
a criticism of the world as it is, where comedy and 
| seriousness blend agreeably and there is the requisite 
strangeness to make the compound romantic and 
interesting. To describe some land ‘untainted by the 
vices of Europe” has been the authors aim and 
purpose and incidentally we are treated to a satiric 
vein condemning the polished and artificial ways of 
life that obtain in the present society, e. g., where he 
says: “To tell the truth in clear and unambiguous 
language is the mark of barbarity.” Another 
h charateristic trait is the capacity for coining strangely 
sweet names, e.g., Vulpia, Meddla, Kloriole, ete. 


UP FROM POVERTY: D. Spencer Hatch, 

B. Se, M. Sc. in Agr, Ph.D. Directing Rural 

7 Demonstration, Travancore and Cochin District. 
i Oxford University Press. 


Dr. Hatch has been connected with Rural Uplift 
work even since 1916 and the book contains the result 
of his experiences in the line. The word ‘poverty’ is 
here used in a comprehensive sense, and the integral 
value of its sense is emphasized again and again by 
the writer. His Excellency the Earl of Willingdon 
has contributed an introduction where the main 
obstacle to moral progress is stated to be “the psycho- 
logy of the rural worker himself, owing to the custom 
and habit of caste and tradition that has governed 
his life and actions for generations.” This seems to 
be an undue stressing of what no doubt is an 
“obstacle,” what is remiss here is however remedied 
in the authors preface where the different dis- 
advantages are named in detail against which the 
wker has to wage a grim fight. 

‘The way out, Dr. Hatch remarks truly, is through 
lf-help with intimate, expert counsel’, and it is this 
imate, expert counsel’ which he sets forward to 
é, as best as he can, and as far as he knows ‘from 
experience of rural life in India. Co-operation is 
indispensable, but Jet it be co-operation in its 
too much organization wearies 


ns crops up here, and 
Tuk gardening come up for discus- 

ma Gandhi’s advocacy of the charkha is 
e as elsewhere and Dr. Hatch observes : 
èss can be a panacea for India’s troubles.” 


nded by Mahatmaji on an item 
ramme, specially when Mahatmaji 
heel to be a symbol, rather 


recently stated by Mahatmaji 

c ly no opportunity of 
his book) regarding 
ner’s Association is 
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on ab gue entirely to a wrong reading. 
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to remove all possibilities of misappr 5 
the exclusive RES of his Progen nea Tegardin 

Dr. Hatch gives an encouraging an 8 
work that is being done in Travancore MPSE of the 
District, specially through the Martandam g Cochin 
tion, and it shows the soundness of De monstra. 
elementary principles, when he, instead ay Hateh’s 
with a mere account of his work, investi Stopping 
conditions of leadership—of the movine nee the 
does the work; the result being a hand orce that 
which deserves to be consulted carefully E aael 
interested in village uplift work. yY by al 


THE CROSS AND INDIAN THO ; 
V. Chakkarai, B.A. B. L. Christian Tea 
Society for India, Madras, Allahabad and Colombo 
Price, Ke. 1 4 As. j 


i fat a Casi 

The author seeks to establish Christianity on a wl und 

solid basis by reviewing the implications of the Cross (sovement 
in the light of Indian Thought, and by reaffirming jd can 


their aflinities. What is the significance of salvation ji neither 
as Christianity understands it and how is it to be 
attained ? And how to describe the state when it is 
attained ? After discussing various theories of sin he 
comes to the subject of vicarious punishment and 
suffering, explaining the cross as a symbol of Christian 
mysticism ; it is, to quote from the author, “the new 
world-order which, amidst the pain and joy of the 
world and man, will transform and transmute creation 
itself.” The cross and the atonement are the central 
mystery of Christianity, which can be solved by a 
strenuous spiritual quest, rightly directed. The care- 
fulness of the author is evident on every page. 


This 
PRIYARANJAN SEN interested 

mn or 
THE SAKTAS: F. H. Payne, Y. M. C. A. Hs to be 
Publishing House, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta. P eae 
Pp. 139. Cloth Rs. 3-8. Paper Rs. 2-8. Be ae 
This book is the usual _ propaganda ae e mosi 
Hinduism. It is openly militant ino oe Dace in. 
Hinduism has never retaliated, the Rev. aut Or ERE k the An 
that his object is’ to ‘comba? Saktism. The ‘ena Onferen 
and publications of Sir John Woodrotie The fet Povi 


evidently caused a flutter htroduet 


author has not hesitated to stoop to 
lawyers of a certain type who when 
a bad case abuse the opponent’s attomey: 
that Woodroffe’s writings are unintellig 
badly written. Sir John 
of the great judges whose 
always terse and lucid an 
unsurpassed judicial temparament. , lso P 
which came under our author's notice z a 
for the average unbiassed mind, the pani 
tics. It is Mr. Paynes misfortune © 
them otherwise. The author has gone 
says, “The zeal of a convert often ru S dro 
his judgement”. If he implies that ror and 
convert then he is grievously, in fpe statemtis |. cian 
informant is anything but veracious. +. 
of the witnesses cited to strengthen ation 
book would not stand eross-examn f 


minutes. An American writer Gm : 
is quoted to say that the pea gorc 

“deals almost entirely with spells an i Aliio 
is absolutely wrong. It would 0 i e 


space to cite all the statement. ; “an 
does not know Sanskrit and some ators were 
cited by him show that the transia a, 


sith: Jndian thought and the translations are 


li “ucts of mere lexicographic knowledge. The 
Ng rorreoks to make a scientific study of Saktism. 
the i gets that, his own Faith would not stand any 
hin WEP examination but for a fair-minded seeker 
tra. would. He could learn two things from 
h's reat religion without changing his own. The 
ing js never to try to pervert a man’s faith and the 
the [itt q is never to speak evil of the religious books 
hat ae who do not belong to one’s own form of 
wal |! this book Mr. Payne is so very much 
all Sir John Woodroffe’s writings that he 


ne 


le nob hesitated to bring in a political significance 


T: fo what he, calls the Sakta movement. He 
sl yiibutes terrorism and everything else which is 
ure l in the political movement to Saktism and 
tbo, [utes Lord Ronaldshay and some others to make 

lit a case. None of these people know Sanskrit 
a M understand what Saktism is and itis not a 
ross movement but something which belongs to the sozd 
ing md can not be eradicated. The ‘educated’ Indian 
ion neither a Sakta nor has he any belief in any of 


He is claiwed by an old 


he {ie phases of Hinduism. 
to be the “foster child” 


tis jl experienced missionary 
he {the Christian missionary in this country and if 
and iis an anarchist then the foster parent is responsi- 
tian file. 
ate ATAL B. GHOSH 
tion 
tral THE ANNUAL MARKET REVIEW; 
a |083: Published by Premchand Roychand and 
are- fins, Bombay. 1934. 

This useful review is familiar to everyone 


l iterested in the money-market whether as a business- 
mm ora student. Unfortunately - it reached us too 


A. ie to be of any use except for occasional reference. 
ia. jie most useful feature of the book is its long 

aitoduction where in course of forty-two most ably 
a ritten pages we have a pird’s-eye view of not only 
ugh sh most important financial events which took 
says lif th in India during 1933 but also a good summary 
ings long, American situation and the World Economic 
ave fie erence. Particularly useful is the summary of 
The free sions of the Reserve Bank Bill. After the 
s of cn uction we have a more detailed survey of the 
got iia oaket and the exchanges as also of the 
ays fif mae and the share markets. A useful collection 
and | 'Stical tables is also appended. For the sake 


hinon aleteness it is suggested that the future 
tade s should include an analysis of India’s foreign 
aditya of the movement of the principal com- 
| prices, both in India and abroad. 
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TWELVE MEDITATIONS: By Sri Kunda- 
kunda Acharya. Translated into English by Jaina 
Dharma Bhushana Dharma Devakara Brahmacharı 
Sital Prasadji. Published by the Devendra Printing 
and Publishing Co., Lid. G. T, Madras, with a 
preface by C. S. Malkinath. ` 


The author of the book, Sri Kundakunda Acharya, 
a Jaina philosopher and theologian, is said to have lived 
in the first century B.C. and The book is 
written in verses, the translator giving translations 
and explanations. We are bound to say for the sake 
of truth that both the translator and the preface 
writer seem to be carried away by the “great venera- 
tion” in which the author is held and the great 
antiquity of the book. Therefore they have not been 
able to pay much attention to the contents of the 
book. We do not say that there is nothing good and 
appreciable in it but its emphasis on ot er-worldly 
ideas makes it a misfit in the modern world. Its con- 
demnation of the human body as impure, and of the 
domestic and social relations as so many impediments 
in the path of soul’s liberation makes it an unwelcome 
intruder in the human society. The author’s cosmology 
with hills in the lower universe, with the highest 
heaven as the abode of the liberated souls and the middle 
containing innumerable continents and occeans i 
not commend itself to even a school boy. The author’s 
idea of social service is so poor that the highest 
meretorious act consists in ‘giving alms to the desery- 
ing religious persons”, why ? The translator explains 
“to help them in the performance of their austerities 
leading to liberation.” Proper elimination should have 
been made before the book was published. 


DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAYVAGIS 


HOW TO EVOLVE A WHITE RACE: 
Vol. I. By Sundæesa Tyer, Advocate, Madras, 
1934. Pp. wi--116. 

The author thinks that the colour question can be 
solved if we succeed in evolving a white race al Ti 
over the world by “scientific means”. But so far as ral 
we know, the condition of the proletariat in Europe 
or America is only one shade better than that of the 
coloured races, so what good would it be even if we 
actually succeed in making the black races white, so 
Capitalism is there to exploit them all the 


the book amply 
in the 
do no 


hands of those w. 
experiments and thereby never d 


realit; 


hand of amateurs. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GANDHI: ; 
‘Glorney Bolton; George Allen & 
London, 1934. Pp. 326. ers 


The book under review professe 
passionate study of Mahatma Gandhi’ 
original standpoint. But from a 
the book it appears that the study. 
passionate nor original, Throughout 
author displaya a strong bias for 
against that of India 
an apologist for Briti 


jaridwe 


-Europeans in general in Africa—rather than into an 
interpreter of Gandhi. d 
e miss in the present study all that Gandhi 
stands for on the positive side, his will to love 
human beings in spite of utmost provocation and 
frequent betrayals, his determination to build up a 
F life of simplicity and mutual aid and teach people to 
defend it even atthe cost of life. Instead of it. 
Gandhi appears on the stage bleating his gospel of 
pacififm, while, in person, he appears to be a queer 
sort of fellow stingy and wary at heart, delighting in 
antics of masochism, eager to take advantage of every 
| opportunity of wielding power—in shoit, an unworthy 
h person on whom the mantle of prophetship has 
| accidentally descended. This reminds us strongly of 
| a similar description of the prophet of Islam, of whom 
one European said that his religion was all very 
well, but the man himself was utterly unworthy of 

EE the task which had descended upon him ! 
| The present interpreter of Gandhi could, at least, 
l have done one thing besides reading the Autobiography 
E and Mr. Andrew’s books on Gandhi together with the 
j delightful interpretations of India by Mr. Edward 
| Thomson; he could have gone through the files of 
R Young India or a few more of Mr. Gandhi’s own 
books in the English language, before he ventured 
to interpret a moyement which is so foreign to his 


S own nature. That would, at least, have saved him 
i from certain obvious mistakes as we shall presently 
z see. Mr. Gandhi does not believe in preaching 


yoluntary poverty to those who are suffering from 
involuntary poverty under British rule; otherwise, 
there would be no sense in his efforts to change 
the present regime in India or his persistent endea- 
vour to restore cottage industries in the villages. 
He has, moreover, no love for suffering for its own 
sake. When suffering is not due to the vindication 
of one’s rights or when self-suffering is nos under- 
taken with the object of appealing to the heart 
of the Oppressor with a view to his conversion 
ee it 1s not informed by loye—has never 
Bete’ aye condemn it as untrue and, there- 
Tka » Worthy only of cessation. Our author seems 

2 è utterly ignorant of these phases of Gandhi’s 
ec mg E oa, and that is why he sees in 

only a tragedy of wrongly-appointed 


Gandhi’s life may have to be written down 
ature so far as the success of his mission is 
ed, for that has been the common fate of 
allowed their lives to be 
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end, and developments in th 
progress of the Universe. 

It appears from the publisher’s 
book is not a systematic study of the 


e intermedi, 
ate st 
ages 
aS of 


note t 
Problem. hat the 


is an age-long enquiry, vix. The ji Which 
World, but a mere collection of S of t 
writings issued from time to time Aurobinda. 


5 $ tO in 
doubts raised either by his disciples or 
ed in Yoga, or sometimes only 


dispelling t 3 


those ir 
comments terest. 


submitted from outside. On letters 
_The arrangement does not seem to het hanneae 
vain one would attempt to find a method. PY In 


lt would 
Yt Uke readers 
With the s 


Dro- 
matter rather 


have been much to the satisfaction of t 
if the arrangement was in accordance 
gressive development of the subject 
than with the historical accuracy. 

_ The problem not a new onc, philosophers of 
different ages and climes offered various solution 
but the curiousity of the spiritual thinkers had 
never been satisfied. Each new school of thinkers 
made some departure from the previous schools either 
by elimination of old or by addition of new ideas 

Sri Aurobinda’s solution of this problem or the 
riddle as he puts it, differs from that of others in 
that according to him liberation from the carth- 
consciousness is not the ultimate end. His solution 
offers a distinct achievement when after the libera- 
tion from the earth-consciousness he claims to bring 
down a divine transformation in this earth consctous- 
ness. Amongst the different planes of consciousness 
earth-consciousness comes to be the lowest while the 
truth-consciousness the highest. ‘The last level has 
been described as the Supermind. What Aurobinda 
lays claim to is the possibility of bringing down the 
Supermental plan:s—the divine _consciousness—and 
making it permanently fixed on the  earth-conscious- 
ness, a state which even the Vedic Rishis dian 
or could not experience. Individually they miin 
attain to that Supermind but perhaps they coul Ae 
or did not infuse it into the earth. He has i 
boldness to say that what was not possible for 
Vedic Rishis is possible in his system of Yoga 
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A SURVEY OF THE MARKETING | ve 
FRUIT IN POONA: By D. k.. Gaig (Bom 
MU. Litt. (Cantab) and V. R. Gadgil, a P i 
M. Se. (Calif). Pubushed by Goha ns 194. 
Politics and Heonomies. (Price Rs. = ). Ps 


tea ndian 
Mr. D. R. Gadgil is a well-known. wite gia s 
Economics and the present work is a,» T 
both for the subject it treats and m 
direct survey. In our Industries anc . de 0 
have always neglected the marketing SIY a: ctrib 
allowing it to take care of had 


itself ; ; ant 
being as important as, if not more 
P OAuth our neglect in this ae 
responsible for over-production | 0 oducts 
even with regard to the monopoly eal loss 
soil, with consequent stagnation jane m 
producers. The last Royal Agriou 
very rightly emphasized the nee t 
surveys. e are glad to find that ook A 
inte of Politics and Economics un his 4 
the Fruit Marketing in Poona Wh in wes 
centre for fruit and vegetable supPy able ba 
and the work was entrusted to Very Setho 
The study comprises the present ® 
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and distribution of fruits with special reference 
8 of HE ° keting machinery and the various stages 

Dit which they pass from—orchard to the 
it the | is er. The present work is not merely a collection 
Which e tions and statistics from official publications 
this M result of direct personal enquiry with 
Inda’s wholesale-dealers, commission ‘agents, 


orance and prejudice of the parties 
hil ew of the growing importance of the marketing 
e Tn 


in vi 
Bey 
‘qducers, W bee 4 : 
sl wish that some of our scholars | on this side of 
i country would turn their attention to the study 
ithe marketing problems attending the local products. 
ie is the golden fibre of our province and is 
‘monopoly commodity but yet its producers are in a 
earious condition to-day. Couldn’t we expect a 
vey of the marketing of jute in Bengal by some of 
ar scholars? We are sure if such a book came out, 
:yould read like a romance with a tragie background. 


ANATH GOPAL SEN 
HAND BOOK OF GENERAL KNOW- 


EDGE: By 4. M. Mathews, M. A, Ed. Dip. 
\ A. C. P. (London), and M. C. Mohan. 


aders 


This is a handy and useful compendium of in- 
imation on topics of everyday interest and has been 
pared specially with a view to mecting the require- 
tents and demands of examining bodies and particularly 
îr candidates preparing for the I. Œ. S.. Sandhurst, 
nian Police, and other Superior Examinations held 
tthe Publie Service Commission in India. But it 
tho contains much that is of real value and interest 
Nall teachers and students. The wide range of 
Hbjects covered, within such a small scope, does credit 
the authors. Though there have crept up certain 
‘nor inaccuracies in the book which, we hope, will 


" rectified in the next edition, yet the important 

stions of the day have been judiciously chosen and 

p$ With in an ‘exhaustive manner. We commend 
OF i book to everyone who wishes to be adequately 
f A k ie in all that is going on in the spheres of activity 
ym.) | S country as well as the countries of the west. 
l 4 i SUKUMAR RANJAN Das 
5- [a TABARA-BHUSHY A : Translated into 
dian Nig ish: By Mahamohopadhyaya. Ganganath 
nton Wri MA,” late Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
yo. 1B roda a published from Oriental _ Institute, 


«lst Volume—pages 720. Price Rs. 16. 


p © book contains the English translation of the 
€e adhyayas of Savara Bhasya, that of other 
appear later on. The text is not given 
Rr the ; t, nor even appended separately, probably 
‘avails idea that editions of the text portion only 
is lable in Poona and Benares. , ; 

of ccdless to say about the importance of the 

Mimamsa in the right understanding of the 
‘ligion of India. As logic isan absolute 
for the right understanding of all the 
Cal doctrines of different schools, so is 
or correct comprehension of the Vedas 


Vedanta philosophy _ especially ; which 
Teal basis Bee ndn religion and 
was the Mimamsaka Kumarila 
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Bhatta, who vanquished the invincible Bhuddhist 
Philosophers of the seventh century, and it was he only 
who re-established the Vedic religion in this country 
at that time. None of the other Philosophical 
Schools could -stand before the Bhuddhists and it 
was he who paved the way for Sankaracharya to 
popularize once more the Vedantic’ culture. The 
highly critical and analytical acumen of Kumarila 
got its impetuous impetus from the Shabara Bhashya 
on the Mimansa Darsana of Jaimini. The fine hair- 
spliting argumentation of that immortal Nabya 
Naya of Gangesha was, to a great extent, due to 
Mimansaka Pravakara, the unique exponent of 
Shabara Bhashya, the only available commentary 
on Mimamsa Darsana. To have a real and natural 
interpretation of the teachings inculeated in our 
scriptures, as well as in the writings of the ancient 
rishis and authors, Mimamsa perhaps is the only 
indispensable means for the purpose. It has ascer- 
tained no less than one thousand ways of interpreting 
any subject. Without going through the Shabara 
Bhashya with its commentaties no sound scholarship 
can be acquired in our Philosophy. 

This invaluable treasure of our ancestors was so 
long asealed book to the public for its antiquated 
style and technicalities, but is now made accessible 
to the English knowing public through the munificence 
of Maharaja Gaikwar of Baroda and the untiring 
labour of the old venerable man Dr. Ganganath 
Jha. The translation is unquestionably literal and 
faithful, as it comes out of the pen of one, who is 
perhaps the only scholar well versed in both Eastern 
and Western Philosophies. This old veteran translator 
has been assisted by his favourite disciple Pandit 
Kestresha Chandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A., of Allahabad 
University, who has already earned a name for his 
research work. This has no doubt enhanced the  ( 
value of the book in various ways so far as the editing 


is concerned. | 
Jn conlusion, may I suggest to the learnedangd 


venerable Pandit Jha, that he would render a real Be 
service to his country, if he also issues a Hindi = 
translation of this important work. = 


RAJENDRANATH GHOSE 


CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES: 
Second series. From 1911 to 1933. G. A. Natesan 
and Co., Madras. Rs. 4. Crown 8 vo, Pp. 914+18 
Cloth. f A 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., Madras, have 
done well to bring out a new volume of Congress 
Presidential Addresses (Price Rupecss Four only). A 
similar book was published by them many years 
The Second Series, whichis now published, conta 
the Presidential Addresses from 1911 to 1933. Ne 
less to say that the twenty-four years it covers ha 
been years of momentous changes in the his 
the country: and the presidential addresses del 
from the chair of the Indian National Congr 
not merely as a periodic review of the. co: 
‘year after year, but as a running commentary 
administration. The volume opens with Pau 
Narayan Dar’s address to the Calcutta 
includes the pronouncements of such lea 
Sinha, Babu Ambica Charan 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and 
Chari, Dr. Besant and Mrs. Sarojini 
Mahomed Ali and Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Sardar 
many others. i 


ga 
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The Publishers also ‘announce that the First Series 


ay a 
j tly follow. As these volumes are likely to 
e a henti books of reference, advantage hag 
been taken of the issue of the two volumes to supply 
a comprehensive and exhaustive index to each volume. 
They will .be useful to journalists and other 
publicists and all students of Indian politics m 


general, c 


DR. BESANT AND INDIA’S RELIGIOUS 
REVIVAL: By Hirendra Nath Datta. Adyar 
Pamphlet No. 182. Theosophical Publishing House, 
i Adyar, Madras. 
ae This is an address delivered at the ‘Theosophical 
| Society Convention of 1933. It gives a vivid account 

of Dr. Besant’s religious activities in India. Even her 
| activities in connection with social reform were, so we 
| are told, definitely religious and in these matters 
h “Dr. Besant was moved to action by the order of Risi 
Agastya, the Regent Risi of India”. (P. 22). 


DR. BESANT: WARRIOR: By G. S. 
Arundale. Adyar Pamphlet No. 183. Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

This is another lecture on Dr. Besant dealing with 
another aspect of her character. The story has been 
nicely told. 


e = DR. BESANT AS A COMRADE AND A 
i LEADER: By Sir ©. P. Ramaswani Atyar. 
i Adyar Pamphlet No. 186. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 


Here the story of Dr. Besant’s life is briefly but 
vividly told by one who is not a professed Theosophist. 
Dr. Besant’s greatness can be gauged from the simple 
fact that even those who did not accept her as their 
spiritual leader, could not resist the influence of her 
magic personality. 


U. C. BHATTACHARJEE 


=: SANSKRIT 


_. APASTAMBADHARMASUTRAMANJARI: (A 

est of eastern Parme Sutra). By R. N. 
anarayana, M. A.. Maharaja i 
hmarshi Gurukulam Gain N new be 


is quite an interesting little publication. “The 
{ot Apastamba] pertaining to a single subject, 
red here and there, are all collected and 
mer proper headings in order to present 


the great sage Apastamba in the form 


The manjari is quite faithf 
ut some words ..h: p TS 


been added 


us within a small compass of about 
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the changes introduced 
welcome. The glossary which is 
work and explains, in general, the 

and peculiar words occuring in an ™mportant 
found useful to the readers. S rill he 


would 


compiler will follow up this work wy e the lear 
of some other works of this ty fale ut Similar digest 
CHINTAHARAN 
TAHARAN CHAKRay ARTI 
Ç 
GUJARATI a 
RAJA CHHABILARAM BAHADUR: t 
Manshankar Pitambardas Mehta. Published ir ihe then, 4 
Sayaji Sahitya Mala, Baroda. Cloth hen I. + gecepttt 
illustrated. Pp. 339. Price Re, 1-14. (1933) a mor 
fi eave 
The Visalnagara Nagar Brahmins claim that thi i ma 
famous Mogul officer belonged to their caste the ost Wi 
Vadnagara Nagars claim him as of their caste, His Pa 0 
biographer makes him out to belong to the latter ii 
caste. He flourished (A. D. 1665-1719) durine the Mh f 
decline of the Moguls, in the reign of Farrukh-Siyar E 
and was instrumental in getting the Jaziya tax Suparn 
removed and thus getting relief for the Hindus of the thethes 
Empire. In writing this biography Mr. Manshankar | dll clea 
has consulted all available material, and produced a | that sh 
work which is very interesting and full of information. | yith al 
He has used discrimination in the selection of the | What « 
sources on which he has relied and thereby the book | heart y 
becomes valuable. the har 
JYOTI REKHA, by Sundarji G. Belai, mt 
printed at the Narayan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. | She cor 
Illustrated Cover: Thick Card board. Pp. 45+18. a 
Price Re. 1. (1934). ie 
This is a collection of fine Five (5) Kiang The pc 
Kavyas by a very promising young _ poet. fia, | Would 
introduction is written by Prof. Narsinhrao B. Diya H sake, 
who has very carefully brought out all ie ae Bei 
points, specially the graceful way m mc Se of | teceive 
treated of such appealing topics as the a qd the | name ; 
Siddhartha, the Lochandan of Sulochana, Dwarika | amin’ 


of the golden 


disappearance into the sea 
pp the fact that 


That the poems disclose 
great potentiality of better work 
of Mr. Betai’s craftsmanship, no one 
and we extend him our cordial congrat 


(1) A.S. KUMARI, () GHAR 
both written by Yashwant S. Pandya, ( a a 
at Navehetan, 10 Pollock Street, Caleu or Covers 
Suryaprakash Press, 
Pp. 204: 85. Price Re 1: Annas 

they 


Both these are plays, ang. IO 
ot 


there 15 


can dispute, 


ulations. 


on social subjects. There is a sort O- h qao plende 
and imperceptible satire in them : from C0 8 
that one likes to go through them r o who: have 
cover before putting them down. O tie works, S 
read Mr. Pandya’s other and characteriSi pange idl 
struck by the facility with which he can "ity am 
one subject to another without sacrificing MATA 
efficiency. 


£ 
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af 


in this early , sts? 


Ahmedabad. gf Tiustrated ie 


bear 
humori ; 


ire 


By 


XVII 


Mysore had been offered to 


ae job at 


Sudarshan long ago. But as he was loath 
to leave Delhi just then, he had not, till 


By | en, accepted it, finally. Now he wrote definitely 
the $ septing the offer, and began to make arrange- 
md: | nents for going away. He hesitated to the last 

leave his old and invalid father alone, but the 
this | old man himself began to press him to join his 
„the | post without delay and brought over a widowed 
fb aster of his from his village home, to look after 
atter | him. 
aoe Before going away, Sudarshan wanted to see 

Ya $uparni alone once, but he could not decide 
f the | whether it would be right. Things were not at 
inkar | all clear agin He ae pe told him plainly 
eda | that she did not love him. Yet she was trying 
ition. | with all her might to thrust him away from her. 
f the | What could be the meaning of this? If her 
book | heart was not inclined towards him, where was 

the harm in owning it up? Sudarshan was not 
ofa, | unworthy of her. If she had no love for him, 
bad. | she could tell him that plainly. Uncertainty 
+18. | gives birth to more unhappiness than anything 
se in this world. But Sudarshan could not but 
ai notice that his presence moved her very much. 


Tis he poor young man could not decide whether it 
Would be right to disturb her again for his own 


m sake, 

has But Suparna decided everything for him. He 
a of | "ceived a letter in the morning, which bore his 
ae Mame and address, written in a beautiful and 
7 | anme hand. Undoubtedly it had come from 
stage | Mona Sudarshan was not very familiar with 
pute, ‘his andwritin g, still an inner voice seemed to 
the, Pt to him, that the letter had come from 
IDI, | when al strong hand trembled with excitement 
mad |, © opened it. Suparna had written : 

2) a ‘ae. hear from uncle that you are soon going 


a | mee return to Delhi again. I am but a 
del ae ing now in the hand of fate. I do not 
= to | begg Where I shall go, nor what is going to 


wee of me. My heart is eager to tell you 

e : eart is eag 

carving, to mike a full confession, but 

lease forget me,. that is my last request 

Perhaps I shall never again meet you 

whe crld. ‘This thought lends me courage to 
at I have said. Otherwise, even this would 


Temained 
red unspoken. 


“ered me. But I have. not the right so 
X 86—7 
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‘cing rapidly towards them. 


I. torturing yourself and another inno 


I would have con-~ 
haw self the’ most fortunate woman’ ‘on | 
> pad. it been in my power to accept what 


much as to think about it even. I cannot tell 
you why. Please accept my Namaskar. 


Yours faithfully — 
Suparna.” 


Sudarshan stood still for a while with the 
letter clasped in his hand. His frowning face 
betrayed the struggle and indecision in his heart. 
Why was Suparna creating this veil of mystery? 
Could not he tear it asunder by force? He was 
going away the next day. There was no more 
time. He locked up the letter in his desk and 
began to pace the room restlessly. 

Taran Babu and Amit had come to the 
station to see off Suparna and Taran Babu’s 
sister. The train was not crowded, and they got 
enough accommodation. As there were very few E 
passengers, they were in no hurry to get in. 
They put in the luggage and stood talking on 
the platform. Suparna was looking very graye 
and pale. A couple of days’ illness had changed 
her appearance completely. ` 

“You should go away for a change of air to , 
some hill station or other, instead of going to 
Calcutta,” Taran Babu was saying. “But lets 
hear what your father says about it. This is i 
what is wrong with our girls. They never know \ 
when to cry halt Education is all right, but you hat 
must not neglect your health for that.” a 

“What do you mean, father ?” cried out Amita. 
“Am I not also studying ? But have you ever 
noticed me to be ill for a day? If Su neglects 
eating, drinking and sleeping, it is not the fault 
of education, but the fault of herself.” 

“But medical students are very hard put to it, 
you must admit that,” said Amita’s aunt. 

Just at that moment, Amita pinched Suparna 
hard and whispered, “Look, who is coming”. 

Suparna looked up and saw Sudarshan adyan- 
‘ Her face became — 
paler than before. Her legs began to trem! 
and she sat down, rather suddenly on a b 
that stood near by. ' 

“Why, what has happened to you again, $ 
asked Amita rather alarmed. “I am | 
dizzy,” replied Suparna faintly. 

Amita also sat down by her. “Why 


She asked. “What 


n her heart about Suparna’s love 
Everything seemed to puint out 
this fact to her. And Sudarshan’s love ie 
Suparna had become known to one and al 
Then why was Suparna trying to hide it and 
torturing herself and Sudarshan? Amita yante 
| to give Suparna a good shaking and thus make 
| 7j reason. f > 
Boe. this time Sudarshan had arrived by their 
side. “I was afraid, I might be too late,’ he said 
to Taran Babu. “Father became so unwell in the 
morning, that L was held up by his side for an 
”» 


Sai hat has happened to him ?” asked Taran 


more doubts i 
for Sudarshan. 


" Babu. Í i 
\ = «My aunt has arrived from the village,” said 
) Sudarshan, “So his meals have become much 


‘more elaborate. He is anold man, and could 


not bear this change well.” : 
Nea “Are you starting for Mysore in a day or 
i two?” called out Amita from.the bench. “It 


today. We could have seen you off too. That 
< would have meant killing two birds with one 
_ stone,’ 4 
Sudarshan turned to them. and said, “We, 
-poor wretches, are never seen off by anyone else, 
except the porters at the station.” Then he 
looked full at Suparna and said, ‘You are not 
looking at all well. Have you again been ill ? 


“No,” said Suparna in an indistinct whisper. 
“No, indeed,” cried out Amita in protest. 
“Did not you feel giddy just now, when you sat 
` down ?” 
» “Then you should never have undertaken such 
a long journey,” said Sudarshan rather alarmed. 
_ _ “She could hardly change her plans at the 
last moment,” said Amita. “She never 
complained, while at home, of being unwell.” 
= “Well, there is no help for it now,” said 
‘Sudarshan. “But you must g-t into your compart- 
ment now and lie down. Otherwise, you might 
d it full, and then you will have to sit 
hro ghout the whole journey.” 
 Duparna got up in a hurry, Amita too 
o the compartment with her and began 
bed for Suparna. “Lie down 
d, “and cover yourself up to the head. 
yone asks you to get up, say that you have 
That would settle everything and 
dare to approach you again.” 
a laid herself down. Sudarshan came 
pr a not get up again on any 
) = Dut con i is.” 
SEBEL eco inue like this, 
atter ?” he asked 


got 
to 
here,” 


hurried up. “What is the 
anxiously. “Is she again 


d Sudarshan, “She i i 

e told her to rest ie d 
began to talk to 
young 
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would have been better, if you too had started : 


Gurukul | 


Amita got down from the co 
made-up pretext, in order 
alone with Suparni for 
Sudarshan began to 
more conveniently 
have received your letter. But 
stand anything clearly from it. 
more time for me to understand. 
to say to youin reply, but for that too 
no time. Only let me tell you this, that 
never forget, and I shall cherish hope t 
last. Wherever I happen to be, I shall fae the 
your side, if you deign to call me. There i © 
more time, there goes the bell. Good-bye ” Sino 

Suparn: _ looked . at him, with eyes full i 
tears. Amita and Taran Babu came in aa 
more to take their leave. Amita’s aunt. too Gane 
in with her sons. Taran Babu misunderstood 
the tears in Suparn ’s eyes and patted her on 
the back consolingly, saying “You are a foolish 
little woman, my dear. You are coming back 
within a few days, so why are you. crying ?” 

“There is time yet, if you want to undo. the 
mischief, you have done,” whispered Amita. 


But Suparna did not reply. Amita and her 
fath-r got down hurriedly from the train as the 
last bell: went. The train gave a jolt, then began 
to move forward slowly. Sudarshan paced along 
by its side, holding on to the window of the 
compartment in which Suparna was. “I have 
written my address on this card,” said he, giving 
a card to Suparni. “I have secured your address 
too, from Miss Amita. May I write to you 
occasionally ?” 

Suparni sat up on the 
still streaming from her eyes. 
she said hoarsely. “Forget me, 
prayer to you.” 

Sudarshan bit his lips, ‘ail 
on the window. The train steamed notsi 
of ae platform. ii 

“Why not come with 
Taran Babar “There is plenty of room ™ 

- car now.” 9 nd 

Sudarshan was standing there, very eilor el 
preoccupied. “Very well,” he said an 
to them. gether. 

They came out of the platform at Nea to | 
“You let her off too easily,” whispere 


Mpartment 
to leave gy d 


On a 
a few } é 


arshan 


F healt 
ago care 
ee 
The 
nl the: 
aything 
ere t 
ngs al 
ed to | 
e wou 
me pu 
ow as 
d pla 
1S sati 
ifter th 
fellow pi 
She did 
they wen 
few mon 
these str 
time her 


622e 2 


= =P 


bench. Tears were 
“No, don’t write, 
that is my last 


and released H hot 


3). G 
us, Sudarshan % said 


him. A “phe 
Sudarshan smiled sadly and 2 could be 
obstacles were not of a nature t 


tackled by me.” 
“If you haye to back away m 
obstacle you meet, you will never 


this world,” said Amita. fate, above 
“There is such a thing as T rowess © 
said Sudarshan. “Man’s will and pPI 


achieve everything.” — 
hy As soon as the Goal es 
Suparna flung herself down Ak he 
“You have really become. very now 


. said Amita’s aunt. “I did 1 
4 
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j would never have dared to take you along 
N a A me. Į wish I could see the end of this 
shan ii! y s000.” , 
nts, Hont be anxious about me please,” said 
Sage f ma “I shall be all right. [am not ill, only 
) mite weak. Had anything really been 
der. f matter with me, I would not have dared 
no ert to come.” 
nich win you feel well enough to stand the journey, 
hall pi do not mind,” said the aunt. “Since you 
the m going to become a doctor and look after 
y to a health of other people, you should learn to 
sno pre care of your own health first. I hope you 
i le sent a wire to your father ?” 
| of | “Yes”, said Suparn . “I sent it yesterday.” 
once | The train rushed along. Passengers got in, 
came md they got out, but Suparna never noticed 
stood junything. She did not even notice the stations, 
on shere the trains stopped. Before this, these 
olish tings always used to interest her so much. She 
back wed to devour the whole distance with her eyes. 
- ie would not even sleep, lest she should miss 
the lme part of the way. She wanted to see and 
iow as much of the world as she could. She 
lher ud planned to tour the whole of India and 
the Mus satisfy the cravings of her heart to the full, 
egan jilter the completion of her studies. Even her 
long fl ow passengers were objects of interest to her. 
the [se did not know whence they came, and where 
have tey went. Their lives touched hers, only for a 
iving fvmoments. Her imagination used to follow 
dress {thee strangers throughout their journey. But this 
you |îme her mind had become dry and barren like 
adesert. She did not want to look at the world 
were |M at the faces of her fellow men. Everything 
rite, ("S too horrible. What was the use, then, © 


ne at anything? She looked out only once, 
il a convict sentenced to life-long imprisonment, 
Baie leave of the fair world outside. Then 
“e turned round and closed her eyes. 


este never knew how the day and the night 
Rive d There were very few passengers. So 
en did not. have to suffer from any 
thoi ence She only had, a cup of tea and 
N ler cup of cocoa during the long journey. 
ing could induce her to take anything else. 
Sites lady passengers enquired of 
V's aunt, what the poor girl was suffering 
n The good lady did not , know much of 
Do Yet she replied as best as she could. If 
lve TA had been in a normal maod, she would 
ie ound much cause for merriment. But she 
no ear che only wanted 
ae S th She looked and 
ie at her watch, till her eyes ached. 
cy i sleep. . The 
tonous sound of the carriage wheels sounded 
Bh The memory of that 
g ago, when she had first come fo Delhi, 
7 With what hope, 
wild freedom, had 
She was convineed 


and 
rne 


wi 


N as 
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leaving behind the life of a prisoner 
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for ever. But the wheel of fate had turned, and 
she was being led back perhaps to that selfsame 
prison. É$ 

She had known the joys of a free existence 
now, could she again live the life of a slave ie 
Her whole body shuddered at the -very thought. 
She could not murder her inner self, like this. 
Her father had asked her to decide for herself, - 
but he did net know, how very knotty the 
problem was. Suparna had changed entirely, 
body, mind and soul. She could no longer be 
merged into that old Subarna, the wife of that 
tyrant Shribilas. Subarna was dead, dead com- 
pletely, nothing of her now lived in Suparna. 
Was Suparna to be strangled to death now, so 
that Subarna might live again? But even if 
Suparna died, could the memory she cherished 
die also? Who would gain by it, if Suparna 
died now, and an apparition walked about on the 
earth, calling herself Subarna? Still must she ` 
die ? : 

The long journey ended somehow, at last. 
The uproar of the Howrah Station reached 
Suparna’s ears and made her sit up. Amita’s aunt 
leaned out of the window and said, “There is of 
your father, Suparna. Thank God, the wire $ 
reached him in good time.” 

Suparna got down from the train. 
looked like that of a stone image. 


XVII 


Pratulchandra had long ago left the boarding 
house, with which we are familiar, and had been 


Her face a 


living in a small house by himself, all these 
years. Suparna had visited him twice or thrice, 
during this period. He had rented this house 


She had grown up into young 
it was unseemly to bring her 
over to a men’s boarding house. Besides, 
everyone at the old establishment knew 
Suparna’s past history. Pratul did not want to 
have Suparna’s feelings hurt, by any inadvertent 
allusion to her past. ao seine g 
Suparna accompanied her father 


mainly for her. 
womanhood and 


house. He had always. kept a room for ner, 
furnished suitably. The furniture were cov 
over thickly with dust, though Pratul had order 


the servant to prepare ‘the room for her co 
He had, of course, swept the foor of th 
but as neither he nor his ancestors had ~ 
heard of dusting furniture, he had left the thi 
untouched, Sa aa = Se 
As Suparna entered the’ dust-l ; 
her bitter mind felt even more bitt 
a human being live inside this t 
call your servant, father,’ she 


686 
all her things, she changed and went to have tea 
with her father. : sie 

“You are not taking anything at all,” said 
Pratul. “And you are looking none too well. 
Why did you put further strain on yourself by 
undertaking such a long journey? I wrote to 
i you that I was going over next month. 

«J could not endure Delhi for a moment 
longer, father,” said Suparna. “So I had to come 
away even in this state of my health. I want 
to finish all this muddle, once for all. I cannot 
hide, all my life, like an escaped convict. If I 
| cannot live like a free human being, I need not 
| live at all. lam thoroughly sick of this existence.” 
| Her voice choked on the last words. 
if Though Pratul did not understand all her 

words fully, yet he understood well that she was 

suffering terribly. He felt for her very deeply. 
i “You are quite right, my dear,” he said, ‘a person 
| cannot attain the fulfilment of life in any way, 
f 


3 


if he or she has to flee before a nameless fear all 
the time. It is better to see things to a finish, 
be it good or bad. I shall try to help you to 
the best of my power, but you know how limited 
man’s power is. As Shribilas has the law on his 
side, he can cause you a good deal of annoyance. 
But I don’t know .whether he intends to do that. 
From his looks and words, he did not seem to be 
a finished scoundrel. But it is impossible to say 
how he will turn out when put to the test. If 
fe desperately cornered, he might turn out to be a 
q very rough customer.” 
: That is very likely, father,’ said Suparna, 
‘You do not know him, but unfortunately, I 
know him only too well. A man does not 
change very much after he is twenty-one.” 
$ That’s true,” said her father. “But still, one 
a eae, elt pe peally feared his mother like 
ji \ 3 nd 1 o 
Be tian ‘he eves ese she who tortured you 
Suparna’s face turned red in anger. “That is 


not a fact, father,” h A i ; 
pet torture me. She said. “He did all he 


l suffer, else why should 
Re foolish way of inal ea E 


and try to decid 
i en e what you should 


A things over with him.” 
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Her brain seemed to be on fire. Her n; 
full of the deepest hatred and ] Mind was 
Shribilas. How was she going to exes r 
from the clutches of this inhuman be Cate herself 
fools had played with her 

So was her whole existence 
of despair and futility ? 


his black shadow over her young ee Me 
it of all joy and hope. By degrees her 
turned into deep pain, and hiding ’ 
her pillow, she wept tears of agony. 
from an unforgettable paradise, 
again enter that land. 
admitted there once, 


oor exile 
she could never 
She had only been 
through mistake. When 
pain becomes past suffering, one becomes angr 
with the whole world. Suparna began to feal 
angry with Pratul even. Why did he bring her 
away from that life of suffering? It Tee not 
pity but cruelty. Why should a person sentenced 
to life-long imprisonment be allowed one glimpse 
of a free life? It only succeeds in making the 
subsequent darkness more horribie. If she was 
destined to be  sacrified on the altar of social 
custom, why did her father try to rouse her to a 
sense of real womanhood ? She was fast becoming 
a clod, he should have left her there to that fate, 


The afternoon passed away somehow. Suparna 


had to get up and. calm herself somehow. She 
had to meet Shribilas now, and try to get 
the better of him in verbal warfare. She must 


not submit to unjust social laws, she must not 
be carried off her feet by fear or sweet words, 
She finished her evening toilette and came 
out. She was used to wearing white all the time, 
but her dress always gave evidence of her oe 
for fine things and of her good taste. But ted ay 
she was getting ready for a fight. She bme 
her hair back severely from her forehea Pa 
tied it in a tight knot behind. She took e oe 
her bangles from her wrists, leaving aa had 
She wore the cheapest and plainest sar Sked at 
and a blouse with full sleeves. Pratul o 
bis daughter and became graver than peiora 


“Are 
Father and daughter sat gown to ved Pratul. 
. a5 “Ds p a rd 
you going to offer Shribilas tea aea 


“In that case we must order some SW a roughly. 
“No need, father,’ said Suparn near 


“When a person who should have Deen ifa 
E he becomen, the 


and dear, turns into a foe, ut 
worse than a stranger. He goes ° ny social 
social pale. You need not observe “iwed to 
rules with him. He must never be ne of the 
think that he is still regarded aS %i 
amily.” a . what 
“You must first see him and hea oreha 


has to say. If you grow angi 


i ieee him. , 
you will never be able to do justice roa 5 


Suparni bit her lips and ne it 
After a while she said, “Father, hen 
difficult for me, not to get angry, k me 


of him. Not only did he torture 


distorted 
af Supa! 
n have 


The 
rent in 
i feel ¢ 
phere, v 
visits. 
w my 


h o 


neglect 
ickerin 
child, 


but is now trying to perpetrate 


nished. The servant removed the 

(hings: Suparni got up and said, “Father, 
a oing to have a walk on the terrace. 
go a he comes, please inform me,” 


was 


ma wh All right,” said her father. He turned to the 
hot d ant and said, “A gentleman will call soon. 
dep T him to the drawing-room and inform me.” 
ng A retired to his own room and began to read 
a {miel’s Journal. renee 

A Shribilas came muc efore his time. He 
ile (18 feeling very much excited, as he knocked 
ver fat the front door. He did not look up, other- 
sen mise he would have seen a pair of large eyes, 
ren full of hatred and scorn, gazing down at him. 
sry guparna’s | eyes travelled over his immaculate 
feel find foppish dress, and her fair face became 
her distorted with scorn. Pratul had informed him 
not. af Suparna’s arrival. He had _come_ prepared 
ved lnhave a face to face talk with Suparna. 

pse The servant received him as ordered, and 
the ‘yent in to inform his master. Shribilas began 
vas | feel a certain hostile element in the atmos- 
ial phere, which he had not felt on his previous 
oa Jyisits He smiled and thought, “That is due 
mg jimy lady’s instructions, I suppose. She must 


take much cajoling to 


te. |tevery angry. It will 
thoughts turned 


na {bing her round.” Then his 

She jWanother direction. He was going to see his 

get [mife after thirteen years. He wondered what 

ust ihe looked like now. She was extremely pretty 

not \ithe time of his marriage to her. Afterwards, 
wtelost her looks somewhat, owing to svstematic 

me Neglect of herself, and constant fighting and 


itkering. She hada nasty temper even as a 


n thild, and was a good match for Shribilas’s 
Ri an lamented mother, the most notable virago 
na ue village. Shribilas wondered whether her 
all chi was as bad now. She was the only 
ne. “A of a rich man and an educated ladv. She 
ad etre, Prospective lady doctor too. So it was 
at Bee unlikely that he would find her a mild 

‘nou, edient type. He was ready for a certain 
\re Ree of hostility, Suparna had a right to 
ul. some temper, being a rich manis 


ly: Shiba entered the room with a grave face. 


and bowed down 


ear lo paS got up in a hurr 

far ag Pratul Boia not ery observant by 
the | Lot Still he too noticed that Shribilas was 
jal batter? Very finely today. Pratul had expected 
to [olg Manners from an educated man. He 


(Ope gine well_ the reaction of this silly 
| He? Upon Suparna’s mind. 
pan asked Shribilas to sit down and drew 
i Chair for himself, Shribilas was at a loss 
Jt, 4S. Pratul thought for a minute or two, 
atey San to speak. “I have already told you, 
iq ace I had to say,” he said. “I have not 
N thing to Suparna, either for you or against 
j eihas now become a full-grown woman. 
"88 been well educated, and she is quite 
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capable of knowing her own mind and of 
judging for herself. If she agrees to go to you 
now, of her free will, I will not oppose it. But 
if she is not willing, she must not be coerced. 
Whatever be the law, know this for certain,” 

Shribilas had as vile a temper now as he had 
in his early youth. The tone of Pratul’s words 
began to make him angry, but being a lawyer 
he controlled himself. He knew that if he got 
angry now, he would lose his case. So he said 
in a calm voice, “I have no intention of coercing 
her, Sir, I shall try my best to persuade her to 
come with me willingly.” 

“Very well,” said Pratul, getting up. “Wait 
here, I shall send her into you. I shall be in 
the next room so that you might talk quite 
candidly to each other. If you need me, you 
may call me.” 

Pratul Chandra went out. Shribilas laughed 
to himself and thought, “He is quite willing. 
Otherwise he would never have given me such 
opportunities. Now it all depends on the state 
of my lady’s temper.” 

After a few minutes, Suparna entered the 
room with firm steps. Shribilas got up with a 
start, He did not realize for a few moments 
that it was really Suparni. It was a completely 
different woman, who stood in front of him. She 
did not bear the slightest resemblance to 
Subarna, whom he remembered. But, almost 
immediately he knew, that it was Suparna. He 
was dreaming of a lovely fairy-like creature all 
this while, when this austere nun-like figure S 
entered, shattering his dream to pieces. But even : 
in this severe garb, how wonderfully beautiful 
she was. He began to feel ashamed of his fine 
dress now. 

As Suparna approached him, he sat down 
again. He must say something to her, but he > 
did not know what to say. “Sit down Subarna, 
I hope you are all right,” he said at last rather 
foolishly. EE 

The name Subarna stung Suparna like a 
scorpion’s sting. Everyone had forgotten Subarna, 
except this person. He wanted to drag 
back poor, tortured Subarna here, from thi 
dead past. Could sbe not prevent him by 
some means or other? She was wonderin 
her own calmness in his hated presence. $I 
was not feeling excited: in the least. She 
like a spectator, looking at the drama of life of 
another person. She sat down and answered, “I~ 
am all right, thank you.” . 

Shribilas collected his thoughts 
minutes and began, “You must have 
your father, why I am here. My mothe 
My sister is, of course, in the house 
she too contemplates going away aneres 
soon. I did not arrange to bring you ba to 
all this while, not because, L di 
but because I saw no. way 
you back, you would hav 
same house with mothe: 


suited -you at all. She had become old, so I 
could not do anything against her wish. I have 
begun to practise as a lawyer here, but I do not 

‘earn enough to set up an establishment here. 

But now that mother is dead, there is nothing 

to prevent you’ from living in my Village hore. 

My sister will know how to behave. 

—  Stiparni felt an irresistible _impulse ‘to laugh 
outright Shribilas was taking it quite for granted 
that Suparna was going back with him. It only 

| needed to settle where she was to live. His 

words sounded innocent enough, but they did 

i not ring sincere at all. i 

| ing words, that he had got by heart. He did not 

y dare to say what he really felt. Suparna’s hatred 

i and distrust of him increased tenfold. Human 
beings fear a wolf but if if appears in a lamb’s 

i skin, it heeomes an object of mirth also. Suparna 

E knew Shribilas and his sister only too well. 

Circumstances had changed indeed, but people’s 

natures could not change so easily. 


“Tt does not suit me to go at all,” said 
¥ Supari a at last. 
6 Shribilas seemed to be surprised . beyond 
= measure, He raised his eyebrows and asked, 
| ‘Why ?” 
He: “That question should he asked by me, more 
| properly,” said Suparna “Why should I go ?” 


Shribilas thought for a moment, then replied, 
“It is the custom all the world over, from time 
immemorial. Married people always live together. 
Otherwise the world will soon come to an end.” 


“But am I really married to you ?” 


asked 


Suparna. “A child’s play was enacted in my 
childhond. I did not understand a word of it 
and I did not utter one word of the mantras 


self. Taking advantage of this silly and 
einingless ceremony, you have tortured me and 


risen considerably, 
“show it. If he- tried 


f employ force 
e one Pin her. childhood. 
do it. But about one thing 
d, e must get her back. She 
ot a rich father, and was 
tything. Keeping this in 
Married again, though 
Mssipation, He believed 
a place was at 
He 
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He seemed to be repeat-’ 


4 ester me again” -< 


that, due to adverse circumst 
was no longer in his power, 
once again meant a lot 
directions. His father-in-law too 
good man i he sould never 
would rather let his daughter o : 
send her back to her husband. Shaky than, 
not believe that educated women especiaticn did 
doctors, could ever keep their cha ae lady 
a: x aracter, He. 
must rescue her somehow. en 
In answer to Suparn ’s words, he said, “You 
have received good education, yet you speak u 
reasonable words. All Hindu girls are anbi 
in the same way, as you were, They Tae 
choose their husbands themselves. But do they- 
cease to be husbands and wives, for all that? 
The law recognizes their union, so does Society. 
You were married at the age of eight, after 
that you spent five years under my roof as my 
wife, Still do you mean to say that our marriage . 
was no marriage at all ?” ‘ 
“Yes, I do mean-to say it,” said Suparna, 
“A ceremony in which I had no choice, no voice, 
no option, does not mean anything to me. 
Legally, of course, you may call me married. 
Our Hindu Jaw is such that: even if the 
husband is a tiger or a snake, the -girl has no, 
means of escape from it But the law can at 
worst punish me, it cannot force me to live as 
your wife? -> B 
Shribilas had not thought that matters would 
arrive at such a pass. He was not prepared. 
for such determined opposition. He had thought. 
that Suparna would shed tears or use, abusive 
words, that -would be about all. But this was & 
real declaration of war. 
“You are speaking 
not trying to see beneath hat 
justified in being angry, I do not deny Bae 
You did not live a happy life in our home. J; 
myself was a mere boy then, and could not say, 
a word: for you. But now things have Cae g 
You shall. be the. mistress of the nousa 
your word shall be law. My sister 1S prep Bi 
to go.away to Benares, after she „has arena i 
settled at home. Then: why do you object! 


Suparna smiled bitterly. “I object,” § = 
“because 1 can never give you, 
zesperitdue toa husband; It is 
me to live as your wife’ : i 

“You think it impossible now, but e Love 
may- change afterwards,” said Shribitas. 
and respect grow gradually, from living fine ie 
Love at first sight is nonsense. Dee E 
only: in English novels. We have = 
or it”? o . ie DORR 

“I don’t want to’ live with you,” said A 
‘J have no intention of staying | 
indefinitely, absenting myself from 
I shall leave for Delhi very soon. ~ 
simply: to settle matters once_ for ® 
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ghribilas was not going to give up so . easily. 
now tried to rouse her pity, and. became 
he fle sentimental. “I shall never give up hope 


Ly ane end of my life,” he Said. “Tf I could do 
a Why bave [ not married’ again, all these 
le Pe? My mother had told me again and again 
An, 


| Suparna’s lips bore the trace of a smile again. 
M she repressed it and said. “You may marry 
ec | "ih a clean conscience. That would be the best 
mangement.” . 


UR leaders and politicians are so very busy 
with the strictly political and economic 
questions that the cultural side of our 

< | national life is very sadly neglected -by them. 


as [Noone seems to understand the implications 
ld’ of the various measures - proposed and 
red passed from time to time, no one gives 
cht a thought to their ultimate effect on the 
as Intellectual life of the country. Decisions which 
a adversely affect the interests of India as a people 
are allowed to pass unchallenged. Certain recent 
nd. | Measures in connection with archeological excava- 
are | in work in India are a case in point. 
at, All civilized governments look upon the 
“J, | Poper study and preservation of the archæological 
Say , antiquities of the country as a most important : 
ed. | uty. It was owing to the enlightened interest 
ld, i the late Lord Curzon when he was Viceroy 
red, ha Governor-General that the Archeological 
you Raney of India was instituted as a department 
| euie Government of India. For the last thirty 
, Den inconspicuous but none the less useful - 
inesti „of public service has done service of 
the mable value in unearthing - the records of 
an best by excavation, and in preserving the » 


ind dio I 

ye: | men reatest heritages from the past. The depart- 
| Banano Siven us back Taxila and - Nalanda, 
| Bhi ath and Paharpur, Sravasti and Kusinagara, 
and Mahasthan, and scores of other centres 


ir haye raised high the fame sof India in 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL EXCAVATION IN INDIA BY FOREIGNERS, 
AND INDIA’S. NEEDS fan 


` By “INDIA FIRST” 


` Ramaprasad Chanda and others. 


_ from 


n ; : 
“lent monuments of India, which are among : 


in ancient India; it has preserved for - 


tan. 


‘Sanchi and Ajanta, Ellora. and . 

vam, the Taj Mahal and the Gol: 

nd if has  opened.: up: new, 

in ‘the earliest. history of India’ by 
US Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa; Aditta-. 
nd Nal. Tt trained a band of: European 

dian ‘scholars in excavation and’ field-work , 
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“I am the best judge of that,” said Shribilas. 
“Do you think, you can live alone, like this, all 
your days? No woman can. ever do that, be 
she as. educated and free, as you like. You 
cannot marry again, as Hindu law does not 
sanction divorce. What are you going to do ?” 

“That?s my business,” said Suparna. Shribilas 
got up and-said, “I shall come again, day after 
tomorrow. : I- give you these two days to think 
things over again.” ee 

. (To be continued,) . 


antiquarian research—men like Sir John Marshall, 
Drs. Vogel and Spooner, and Messrs. D. R 
Bhandarkar, R. D.. Binerji, Dayaram -Suhni, 
‘ane 
The sum allotted to the Department has been 
so far meagre, and it just enabled it to carry.on ` 
its essential work ‘somehow. Officers of the 
Department continued excavations in some of the 
most important sites, and their labours were 
made known to the world in monographs. The \, 
epigraphical records .also continued tobe studied ^ 
and published—and there was ample co-operation — 
outside scholars in this matter. But 
from. the. Great War onwards the cr 
was ‘economy’ and ‘still more economy’; it 
meant greater and greater curtailment of the 
Department’s activities, so that at the present 
moment its most important work is at a stand- — 
still. ; f i 
The Government will not spend any mo 
on excavation work, although scores: of 1 
important sites which have in their bosom- 
secrets of India’s past are crying for atten 
Its responsibilities in-thisi matter ‘are passi 
to others, and on terms and -conditions 
are sure to make. the Indian. people great 
Foreign learned bodies, from the 
countries of Europe, - from America, a 
also from Japan in the not distant i 
be allowed to do excavation work | 
sites: Lhe conditions . held out fo 
‘have been ‘approved by. the Indian 
‘are vemarkably  liberal., 
discovered by excavation”™ 
‘liberally:-allowed. to be ital 
foreign: explorers, as. the 
ithinksig that thes 


them: 
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the Indian Government, we shall be selling our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Of the countries interesting or important 
archwologically, there are Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Irag, Persia, | Afghanistan, 


Chinese Turkistan, Egypt, India, Indo-China, Java 
and China, and Mexico, Central America, Peru and 
Bolivia. Of these, Italy does not ailow any foreign 
group to do any excavation work ; and Indo- 
China and Java being under the French and 
the Dutch respectively, these two powers do the 
necessary archeological work there, and there 
is no scope for any other foreign nationals to 
work there. With Italy, it is a matter of con- 
scious pride with which they do their excavation 
work, and they now_ jealously guard their anti- 
quarian treasures. France and Holland have 
done archeological work most efficiently and 
have conseryed the antiquities of Indo-China 
and Indonesia in a most admirable manner: 
and for this we in India haye reason to feel 
grateful to them, for they have given back to 
| { the world the Greater India of Indo-China and 
Indonesia The other countries—Greece, Turkey, 


Traq, Persia, Afghanistan, China, and Egypt, 

‘as well as Mexico and the other 
` American countries, have allowed 

A one or more foreign bodies—French, 
English, German, Italian and American— 
_ to do archeological excavation work. 


Of these, while Iraq, Persia and Egypt and 
Mexico have been particularly careful in 
the matter of the conditions under which 
foreign institutions are allowed to work, 
Greece and Turkey do not allow any 


= antiquities to go out of the country. 
Eyen in mandated territories like Syria and 
kE. Palestine, which, being under the administrative 


control of the French and the British respectively. 
are more liberal in their Antiquities Laws than 
- independent or semi-independent nations, the 
right of the Government to claim all objects 
required for the scientific completeness of the 
= museums of the country or for the illustration 
of art and history is unequivocally safeguarded. 
i The Government of India, on the other 
; hand, in throwing open for the first time 
the field of exploration to outsiders, seem 
more anxious to allay the fears of foreign 
nciers of archaeological expeditions 
an to ensure the development of the 
tional collections in the country. 


ry of their country. It was possible, 
to take away antiquities from 


cn | 
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Egypt and Turkey, and Greece, as wel] 
Asia, in those days as neither did th 
and the Chinese Governments care 
there any indigenous study of the anti 
their land among the Arabs of Egypt and q 
Palestine and Iraq, and among the Gz T Syria, 
the Turki people of Central Asia - Baal S, and 
were ignorance and fanaticism which took zi there 
in destroying what was not understood p easure 
India the question is entirely different. T} ut in 
native Indian scholarship, and there is here is 
Indian pride in the ancient history and cutee 
India. Merely because the Government has ae a 
money, we should not issue a carte blanc} the 
foreign nationals. We should be at least as ca 
as Greece, Turkey and Egypt. T 
The tendency everywhere is—to prohibit 
the foreign excavators from taking away 
any antiquity discovered in the course of 


nor Was 
quities of 


their labours unless they are strict 
duplicates, and are allowed to be taken 
away by a national board of anti- 


quarians and historians. The question of 
the expenses incurred by these foreign 
bodies is quite beside the point. The 
objects found are national heirlooms, and 
they must be treated as such, and except 
for strict duplicates, they must remain 
with the nation. 


_ The foreign group, of course, has the prior 
right of publication on their discoveries an 
on their finds, and that in itself is or ought to 
be, the main reward. 

The task of making a proper selection and 
equitable. distribution of antiquities and the 
granting of permits for export of antiquities 1s 
in all countries assigned to the head of the 
Antiquities or Archseology Department, who is 
in some countries assisted by an Archeologi 
Advisory Board, on which the principal cultur 
and antiquarian interests of the land are Te 
presented. For a country of the size of India, it 
would certainly be more essential to have a similar 
Board than to entrust on a_ single individu 
the sole responsibility on such vital matters as 
the retention and export of national heirlooms. 
In Siam, for instance, nota single object, a 
ancient art and craft is permitted to leave ie 
country unless it is inspected and allowed to 
done so by the Archzological Department. g 
the country which affixes its seal on the arnes 
to be-inspected at the frontier. «iy from 

It is understood that an oriental society ite 


America haye got permission to excayate 7 sect 
near Mohen-jo-Daro. We should be circon eico 


from now. Countries like Iraq and EgyP 
and Peru were careless 
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AEN in the matter n age | a 
Were no indigenous scholarship to ta a ese 


ae Indological Institutions in plenty in India, 
and it should be considered their work primarily 


a to excavate the old sites. Money must be 
as found for that. 
of The conditions under which foreign 
1a, institutions are to be allowed licences to 
a excavate in the soil of India should not 
2 | þe more lenient than those under which 
in Greece, Egypt and other lands allow such 
ls excavations. 
ue i In, the interests of India, the following 
the conditions should be rigidly insisted upon : 
| (1) All excavation work should be controlled 
‘ict | by the Government of India directly. A competent 
| and well-qualified official of the Indian Govern- 
. | ment must be always present at the site where 
bit foreign excavators are working. This official 
ay | will check all the work when in progress and 
of | keep an inventory of all finds. This is done 
ict | in Greece and some other countries. 
en | (2) Objects found by excavation are not to 
ti | be taken out of the country. Only duplicates, 
of | approved by a Board of Experts consisting of 
Representatives of the Archeological Survey 
sn | and the Universities and select Antiquarian 
he | ond Historical Societies, can be taken away by 
nd | the foreign bodies undertaking excavation work. 
pt | The foreign excavating body will have the right 
in | to publish first the result of their work together 
with representations of the objects, but this must 
ior be done within a stated time, say, two years. 
za (8) A small number of junior officials or 
tọ | probationers nominated and deputed by the 


Archæological Survey of India (in consultation 


nd | With the Universities, if necessary) are to „be 
the | Siven every facility ` for training in excavation 
jg | Work in the sites where foreign institutes are 
the omg archeological excavation. Such junior 
js | Oficials or probationers are to be treated as 
eal | Scholars and officials, and their pay or stipends 
ral | e to be paid from Indian sources, either from 
re- | SOVernment or from other bodies, such as the 
it Niversities, Research Societies, ete. 
Jar further, the Government should encourage 
nal ne various Universities to undertake with the 
as | elp of their professors and scholars archeological 
ps. | Work at select sites, a thing which is done in 
of | ther countries, Egypt included. 
the ndigenous Societies should always receive 
be | Preference from the Government in the matter 
of of licences for excavation—this is the declared 
le, | Policy of the Government, But mere preference 
Mill not do. ‘There is to be active encouragement 
m ja Support, and even inducement. In India, 
jte | there will be no lack of workers, there are 
eb | Plentiful : first-rate scholars in history, and 
ic? | Professors of ancient Indian history should be 
om” | duced to take up the work of excavation as 


| | ^ Part of their training. T 
| the above points are vital. The importance 
e lst and the 2nd. points are apparent. 
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Because we cannot find the money now, we need 
not barter away our most precious national 
heritage for all time to come. Actual personal 
observation or watching from a responsible officer 
will be necessary, to prevent as far as possible 
unwarranted removal of antiquities. The 
3rd point is also exceedingly important 
for the future ot Indian scholarship 

and trained field-work in archéology. 

The Government has curtailed all excava- 
tion work. Foreign learned bodies «will 

now increasingly take the place of the 

Government in this matter. If these do 

not afford Indian scholars opportunity for © 
field-work and practical training, it will 

mean that in a decade or so there will not 

be a single Indian within the Archaeolo- 

gical Survey or outside it who will be able 

io claim any training or active participa- 

tion in excavation and field work. 


This is something which all those who have 
a vision of India’s growing requirements in 
learning and science cannot view with 
equanimity. 

Of late the Government of India has neglected 
the training of young Indian scholars as 
practical field archzeologists. With the exception 
of a few scholars like Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Mr. M. S. Vats and Mr. N. G. Majumdar, the 
Department has no other practical _ field-workers, 
and there is none in training. Mr. H. Hargreaves, 
when he was Director-General of Archzeology, 
appointed four young Indian scholars as 
archeological apprentices—Messrs. K. G. Goswami, 
L. Narasimhachari, M.Rahim and S.S. Sarkar. 
They were actually learning excavation work in 
various sites. It is be regretted that Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, when he came to office 
in 1931 as Director-General, dismissed these 
young - scholars on grounds of economy. 
The result has béen that since then, no 
Indian scholar is getting any training for 
field-work in the future. 


And this will mean that for years and years 
to come, until some new arrangement is made 
to train Indians in the line, excellent work, such 
as that done by Mr. N. G. Majumdar in explorin: 
some twenty previously unknown pre-historic site 
of Sindh (which forms the subject of a recer 
published monograph), will be beyond the scope 
of Indian scholarship, although the country 
full of such pre-historic and historic sites. 

It is not yet too late. We urge up 
Government to weigh the objections to its present 
decision with regard to the very liberal — 


explicit and implicit, granted to foreign 1 
doing excayation work, objections which h 


been noted above. Will not our 
Members be a little wide-awake, and br 
the proper legislative remedy ? 
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DR. TARAKNATH DAS IN WASHINGTON 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


think readers of The Modern Review 
will be glad to learn that Dr. Taraknath 
Das has been assigned an important 
position in the Faculty of Washington 
University, in our national capital city. 


Dr. Das came to this country from India 
as a student, and has carried on his studies 
in two or three of our universities, obtaining 
the degrees of B. A. and Ph. D He has 
written much for periodicals in America, 
Germany, Japan and India, and is the 
author of three valuable books, namely 
“Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes”, “Ideals 
of Rabindranath Tagore” and “Great Britain 
in World Politics”, —the latter published in 
the German language as well as in English. 

During the past three or four years he 
has travelled and studied in Germany, France 
and Italy, where he has done much to secure 
the establishment of scholarships in the 
universities of those countries for Indian 
students; and in other ways to promote 
cultural relations between the people of 
Germany, Italy and France and the people 
of India. 

Dr. Das has now returned with his family 
to America, where he expects again to make 
his residence. His Chair in the Faculty of 
Washington University is that of Lecturer 
on Oriental Politics,—a position which will 
enable him to exert much influence m 
university circles, and also much with national 
officials and the general public. 

I have before me as I write reports of 
two public lectures recently delivered by 
him. The Washington Herald says of him 
editorially, “Our Washington University has 
designated Professor Taraknath Das, a man 0 
wide practical and theoretical experience 10 
world affairs, to be instructor in Far Eastern 


affairs. The choice is an excellent one.” a 
Washington Daily News says of Dr. Dass 


appointment: “If the United States 1 
interested in the Open Door in China ae 
Manchukuo, it is equally interested in ve 
Open Door in India. Dr. Das says; Tndisp 
Nationalists are against imperial preferenc 
and want all nations treated on a basis i 
equality ‘in Indian commerce. India sho 
have her own representatives in Washingto® 
just as Ireland and Canada have.” + skers 

There are few Indian scholars and thinke 
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COLOURED WOOD-CUT PRINTING 


in America or Europe who are doing so 
much for their country,—to make known her 
oreat past, the value of her civilization and 
o 


AN INDIAN EXPERT IN COLOURED WOOD-CUT PRINTING 


years since the 
Art was founded 
After the school 


T is now nearly thirty-five 
Modern School of Indian 
by Abanindranath Tagore. 


kad been at work for more than a decade, 
it was felt that printing for the purpose of 
reproduction of the happiest specimens of art 
was very much needed. The first attempts at 
such reproduction were made through halftone 
printing, which, however, in those days was 
too crude to retain any of the strength and 


delicacy of the original paintings. The meagre 


value of such executions from the artistic point 
of view set. the pioneers to look beyond the 
eastern seas for the reproduction of paintings. 


It was increasingly being realized that the art 
of printing should be developed in India. 
Four years back Mr. Biswarup Bose of 
Santiniketan, the son of Mr. Nandalal Bose, was 
sent on to Japan with the express object of 
learning artistic coloured wood-cut printing 
(chromoxylograph). He has now returned to 
India after having completed his course of 
training under the eminent artists of Japan. 

A word now about the nature and course of 
training which Mr. Bose has gone through. 
The Kokka Publishing Company is well known 
throughout the world for the distinct contribution 
it has made to art by elevating coloured 
Wood-cut printing to a level of excellence. 
Mr. Bose was attached to this institution 
for three years. He studied during his stay 
tm Japan the arts of wood-cut and colour 
Painting and the result has been splendid. 
ne artist has to be congratulated on his 
achievement, 

Coloured wood-cut printing is a process 
Nvolving three distinct hands—the designer or 
e artist, the engraver or wood-cutter and 
the printer. Mr. Bose has done well im 
Smbining in himself all the three persons 
volved in completing the cycle of the designer, 
a block-cutter and the printer. He is conversant 
men the technique and the skill of all the three. 
he artist under whom Mr. Bose had the privilege 
t orking is J. Murayama. He was also 
saned by U. Hirachka in modern wood-cutting, So 
A as designing is concerned Mr. Bose had the 
ener honour of coming into contact with no 
a Enon artist than Arai Kampo, who took 

y interest in him, 


artists and art-lovers fin 
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culture and the justice of her struggle for 
freedom —as Dr. Taraknath Das. 
October 20, 1934. 


Besides, there crafts which 


are certain other 


are notin any way connected with wood-cut 
printing, which he has taken great pains to 
learn. Brushmaking is important inasmuch 


as the excellence of the painting depends very 
much on the quality of the brush, which Japan 


Mr. Biswarup Bose 


has improved to a very high degre 
does not supply good brushes. Pici 
is no less important as much of the 
paintings is lost owing to the 
crude mounting of them. S. IJhachi 
him brushmaking and I. Khato 
The system of Japanese roll-mo 
has a great future in 


convenient by this mean 
in a very good condition, 
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This last circumstance brings 
us right into the significance 
and importance of coloured 
wood-cut printing in India. The 
original paintings of the eminent 
artists of modern India are too 
expensive for the general run 
of admirers to possess. Reproduc- 
tions which by their ‘artistic 
qualities retain the rare effects 
of the originals are certainly 
a great boon to the nation. 
Art, moreover, confined to the 
appreciation and possession of 
the few, can never have that 
character of universality and 
inspiration about it which alone 
can make it a power, making 
for the highest realization of 
self. Art, confined to a few, is 
destined to wither and decay. 

In view of these considerations Mr. Bose, with 
the help of his father Mr. Nandalal Bose, 
has decided to organize a school of training on 
the lines in which he has himself been trained. 
The centre of his activities is at present Santi- 
niketan where, in an atmosphere of artistic 
creations, he has already been working quietly 
ever since he came back in September, 1933. 
He has already turned out two important prints, 


Advertisers from :—a reproduction by: Mr. Biswarup Bose 


one of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore and the other 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose. His programme 
of work will consist in taking. in a: number of, 
students at Santiniketan and seeing them through 
a definite course. It is expected that students 
of art will not miss the opportunity of availing 
themselves of this new development -in the line 
of art, which is so full of possibilities. : 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


“Bengali Quotations in Nagri Type” 
EDITOR, The Modern Review 


e to lodge my humble but none the less 
gaiust your discarding the Bengali in 
e Debi fay Bote in printing Bengali 


_ Epiror’s NOTE : The quotations referred to. were 
given in Nagari-types as non-Bengali Indian ` readers 
of Zhe Modern Review exceed Bengali readers in 
number. But it is admitted that transliteration 
in Roman script would have been convenient to 
all readers of this journal, Indian and non-Indian, 
as they all know this script.—/Zd., M. R. poeira 


Did Firdausi Write a Poem on 

Yusuf & Zuleikha ? 
Mr. Mam Chand Sandilya writes: 
In the last sentence of your note on Fir 

say he was also the author of Yus 
This is incorrect? oe 
efi 


reine 


et 


m os 
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PLAYMATES 
By Nandalal Bose 


From a woodblock reproduction by Mr. Biswarup Bose 
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irs. Kamala H. Jamkhandi, B. A., B: T, T. D. 
b) of Karnatak took her Training course in 
University of London Institute of Education 
iin theory and practice. She passed the 
tical Examination of the Teachers Syndicate 


ihe Cambridge University and also got the 
fer Diploma in Education of the Dublin 
wersity. She took the short course of 
Montessorie Method in [London under 
ame Montessorie’s personal supervision. She 
«the Honorary Secretary of the Women’s 


Mrs. Kamala H. Jamkhandi 


a member of the 

Karnatak Teachers 
member of the 

Aout, committee of the All-India Teachers 
lation, 


Union in Bijapur, 
committee of the 
and also a 


ty 
I 


king 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


o 


Rani Phulkunwari of Sherkot presided over the 
eighth annual session of the Oudh Women’s 
Conference, held at Lucknow, recently. 


-~ Rani Phulkunwari of Sherkot So 


back a group of twenty 
women students and teachers went on an 
educational tour in Europe. Their programme 
was almost complete with all its sight-seeing, 
pleasure trips, visits to university centres and 
other diverse places ranging the League of 
Nations Headquarters to the Vatican, from 
Oberammergan and the Passion Play to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, from Versailles to the slums of 
London. In its social aspect the tour included 
interviews with world-famous personages like 
the Pope and Signor Mussolini. 

The group toured in Italy for over a fort- 
night. They have said on their return that the 
priceless treasures of art in her churches and Eia 
museums transported them to a land of dreams = = 
as it were—so great was their spell. Of their 
interview with Mussolini they have said : 

“He spoke to us in English, not very fluently 
but extremely corilially, said he had made some 
study of India’s area past, of her philosop 
and thought and of her w rful civilizatio 
To-day he was watching ose interest he) 
progress and  aspiratio 


A few months 
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The Indian lady students rec 


opportunity of meeting Indian students at the 
Oriental Students’ Conference in Rome last 
hristmas, and now he was very pleased to 
welcome a party of Indian women to his country. 

“A short informal response was made to his 
speech, Meanwhile the photographer in the 
comer was ready with his camera focussed, so 
Signor Mussolini asked, “Is it your wish that 
you make a photograph with me” and laughed 
heartily at the chorus of ‘Yes’ and ‘Most 
certainly’ He seemed to enjoy having the 
girls push about to group around him. That 


Photograph will remain one of the cherished 
Souvenirs of our tour.” 


From the 19th to the 26th of October last 
there was held in the Bombay Town Hall a 
women’s Swadeshi Exhibition of Fine Arts and 

andicrafts, organized by the Gujerati Stree 
ahakari Mandal, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, the 
darman of the Art Committee of this body, 
e5 in her foreword to the Catalogue of the 
n: 
men are by nature artists and good 
3 So far they have flirted with arts 
only amateurish interest in them. 
Wom ealized that arts and crafts 
cans of earning their liveli- 


eived by Mussolini 


N 
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|, more especially so when 
P economically is becoming 

and more complex and 
ye women are driven to earn 
jr own living or to supplement 
jr small family income. i 
“jp was with the object of 
ping those women who have 
ile arts and crafts their 
pation in life, by securing 
parket for their work, and 
show the possibilities of making 
sand crafts a means of a new 
rer for women that the 
garati Stree Sahakari , Mandal 
ye organized this Exhibition.” 
The Exhibits were divided 
p four main sections of Pictures, 
mtography as Pictorial Art, 
alpture, Needlework and Handi- Left : Virahini—Miss Siodia, centre : Buddha—Miss Chouher 
afi and many sub-sections. right : The Dancer—Miss Suman Divecha 


Sir Chunilal Mehta and the members of the Committee at the opening; ceremony of 
| : t Women’s Swadeshi Exhibition, Bombay 


' Y we 


fe editor of The Modern Review saw the Some of the old specimens of handicrafts were 3 
bits during his recent visit to., Bombay: simply excellent, 
found them interesting and instructive. 
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Sculpture : Dipavali—Mrs. Jamuna Raote the Li 


Mrs. A. Latifi presided over the Panjab cig mK 
Women’s Educational Conference held at Lahore, | t “Th 
=r] 7 T ' 
on Saturday, Nov. 3. ath: 
| busine 
‘constit 
Comm 
and } 
| 21st N 
| there ` 
- Parlia 
- Tory 
trom e 


Photography : Kashmiri Girl—Miss Monorama Desai 


Handicrafts; Painting on wood—Bhagni Samaj Mre. A. Latifi 
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Warning, What We 
Official Figures Show, 
Britain’s Similar 


PARLIAMENT AND INDIA 


ARLIAMENT met at the’ end of October 
after a three months’ summer recess, and 
is to be prorogued at the end of next 

week. The Government is finding difficulty in 
getting all its work through in the time, and 
one imagines that it would have been better to 
cuta fortnight off the summer holidays rather 
than waste so much time on futile all-night 


sittings. 
Even the House of Lords is becoming 
democratized by the presence of Labour peers. 


Their sittings are frequently more or less formal 
only lasting a. few minutes and seldom more 
than two or three hours. This week however 
the Lords had a 12-hour sitting and their House 
did not. rise till after 4 a.m.—a record for 
them. 

The new session of Parliament will be opened 


| by the King on 20th November when the chief 
business will be the Bill for India’s new 
constitution. The Report of the Joint Select 


Committee should be presented to Parliament 
and published simultaneously in India about 
21st November. But Mr. Baldwin promised that 
there would be no discussion of this Report in 
Parliament until it had been considered by the 
ory Party Organization. This comes strangely 
from a Party that has constantly twitted the 
arliamentary Labour Party with “dictation” 
tom the Trades Union Congress. 
__, Lhe Council of the National Union of 
‘Conservative and Unionist Associations meets on 
Yecember 4th to hear Mr. Baldwin and to discuss 
the India Joint «Select: Committee’s Report. 
is. expected that this meeting will last most 
of the day. On the same evening Mr. Baldwin 
18 to address a political school for Conservatives 
on India, This school is part’ of the organi- 
“ation of the Conservative Central Office in 
Preparation for the next General Election. 
Aaa I have said before, one can expect little 
Tr 2 the Report of the Joint Select Committee. 
| a S Possible to predict further that their Report, 
| a the point of view of India, will be even 
p- Teactionary than the Government's White 
ber that. they have had under consideration 
the best part: of two years. j 
= She Government of India Bill cannot now be 


88—9 


LONDON LETTER : 
Parliament and India, Up And Up And Up, Government Defeats, 
Conservative Municipal Defeats, Labour’s Municipal Triumphs, 
Should Do, 


The Same 
Plight, The Lie of Over-population 


From Mazor D. GRAHAM POLE 


“started yet. 


. by-elections are going against them. T 


The Loom of Youth, What the 
Disease In Other Countries, 


into the House of Commons before 
next year, and it is doubtful whether it will 
reach the House of Lords in time for them to 
begin consideration of it before the autumn of 
1935. As plans are at present laid, it is intended 
to havea General Election in this country 
certainly not more than a month or two after 
this Bill has been passed into law. 


introduced 


Ur anp Up ann Up 


Politicians have a way of coining unfortunate 
phrases that are apt to be used against them for 
along time afterwards. Mr. Asquith’s “Wait 
and See” is not yet forgotten. And our present 
Prime Minister, at a luncheon last week at which 
it was expected ke would sketch in some detail 
the Government’s policy and intentions, had 
nothing more definite to say than that the 
Government intended to go “on and on and 
on and up and up and up.” Guy Fawkes day 
is just over and Guy Fawkes ought to be 
honoured by the present Prime Minister as one 
who endeavoured to send the Government of his day 
“up and up and up”! That inimitable cartoonist, 
Low, published a cartoon in the London Press 
showing the Prime Minister, Mr, Baldwin, and 
Sir John Simon, in an aeroplane ready to go up 
and up and-up. But the trouble was, as Low 
pointed out, that the machine had not got 


GovERNMENT DEFEATS 


` Members of the Government who are in 

office seem to have formed themselves into a 

Mutual Admiration Society and are so busy | 
the — 


of their own imaginations. The parliam 


two seats to Labour during last 
Swindon and North Lambeth. In 
constituency the Labour candidate 
with the highest Labour vote ever p 
constituency. For every two vot 
“National Government candide 


a 
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Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John 
Simon to return their candidate. And instead 
they sent back the Labour nominee, Dr. 
Christopher Addison. It is now being conceded 
that instead of its present 58 or 59 M. Ps. 
Labour may have: 260 representatives in the next 
Parliament. If Labour opponents are willing to 
admit that figure, the probability is that it will 
be considerably exceeded. 


CONSERVATIVE MUNICIPAL DEFEATS 


But it is not merely in parliamentary elections 
that the Conservatives are being badly beaten. 
The results of the recent municipal elections are 
‘nothing less than a rout of the Government’s 
supporters. Labour now holds more municipal 
seats than eyer before in history. By the spring 
of this year the electors had had an opportunity 
of seeing what so-called “National” Government 
really meant. In the London County Council 
elections in March Labour had a net gain of 34 
seats and for the first time secured a majority in 
the Council At the same time, in the other 
County Council elections, Labour had a net gain 
of 112 seats and lost only 28. 


Lasour’s MUNICIPAL TRIUMPHS 


At the Borough Council elections last week 
Labour gained over 750 seats in London and the 
Provinces. There are now Labour majorities in 
20 County Boroughs, 17 non-County Boroughs, 
and 15 London Boroughs—which all looks as if 
the National Government instead of going on 
and on and on will go out and out and out. 

The Scottish elections take place about a week 
later than the English ones. But there again the 
results are no less emphatic. 

In Glasgow, Labour, with six gains, has 
now a clear majority of 14 on the Town 
Council, Motherwell, with three gains, has 
-now its first Labour Town Council. Dundee 
records four gains for Labour, Aberdeen three, 
and Edinburgh one. In all Labour gained 
36 seats in Scotland and gained absolute 
majorities in eight more towns. 
seus oak peonio aho dò not see the 

ibcance of these results are the membe: 

‘the so-called National Government, eas 


WARNING 


~ In the hour of triumph 
aaye looked for portents of 
1 


ue men have 
$ ) efeat. And it 
well that in this moment of triumph in the 
al elections we should be careful of all 
t this new responsibility throws upon us as 
appeal to the electors in 


local elections has contained 
the fulfilment of which. is Howat Ro 
rates... If 
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country at a General Election. 
tactical blunder of the first 
Labour oe in ahs local 
make the best of the situation that 

them. A rise in rates is inevitable; Be ne 
if not faced, will-give the Tory Party anq the 
so-called “Nationals” all they want in order ne 
impeach Labour Governments. o 


It would’ b 
magnitude ifthe 
authorities do not 


Waar Wer Suoutp Do 


There should be an immediate National’ 
Conference callel of all the Rating Authorities. 
and the problem of rates should be the one 
subject for discussion. The Labour Councils. 
should demand an entire change in the rating 
system—the extinction of this present system. 
which levies rates upon the houses of the 
people and upon the improvements in: every. 
city. Instead, we should substitute a system of 
rating of the values of land. 

With Labours power 
local authorities, such a 
be carried. The next step is for the Labour- 
Councils to promote immediately on the- 
conclusion of this Conference a Bill calling 


in: 
could easily 


now entrenched 
resolution 


for parliamentary powers to derate all houses 
and improvements and impose the local levies 
on the values of land created by the- 
community. 


I haye no hesitation in saying that such a 
move would have the support of thousands: 
outside the ranks of the Labour Party. 


No doubt this Government might refuse to 
pass this Bill into law. In that event Labour’ 
can impeach the present Government with: 


having refused to bring in such a change as; 
would have relieved the dead weight of 
increased rates on all local authorities. It would 
place the Labour Party in an advantageous: 
tactical position at the forthcoming General 
Election and place the Government in 4m 
invidious situation. : 

This cannot be too strongly emphasized, for 
clearly it is the purpose of the h 
administration to make the fullest use of tho, 
rating question and what they will be please t: 
to term “Socialist prodigality? at the nez 
General Election. ised’ 

The Labour Councillors would be well ginie 
to discuss these propositions and, to come 
some conclusions as to immediate action. 


Tue Loom or YOUTH 


io 
The most pathetic part of the present E | 
problem is the outlook for young boys anus. 1), 


The whole tendency of modern invention, 
intensify production and prey 
eliminate, as far as . possible, the necessity 
human labour factor. This would be 2 


blessing if the enormous wealth proiueproust i 


modern invention was justly diffused, easing 
the whole community. It. would mean nil 


the hours of leisure and reducing to # 
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I e mecessary hours of labour. But under our 
vesent system the fruits of science and art are 
E qarned to the profit-making of the few, with no 


t  egard whatever to the spiritual and economic 
ss  ell-being of the greater part of human society. 
s The opportunities for the rising generation 


e find employment are becoming ever more and 
o pore restricted. And, added to that, machinery 
jnd invention are taking the place of the old crafts 
rbich necessitated the crafttraining that did so much 
jo build the mind and character of the artisans. 
a't = This means that such opportunities .as are 
gen for our boys and girls to find employment 
ae ‘to be found in blind alley occupations, 
{occupations in which _n0 craft is to be mastered 
g amd no technical skill is acquired. 
ms Other elements of the present -economic 
ie: problem of ‘poverty are perhaps more menacing 
ry b men and women. But this particular problem 
of of unemploycd youth is at once the most tragic 
and most destructive that faces the country. 


ly WHAT THE OFFICIAL FIGURES SHOW 
aw Wake the figures in answer to a question in 
ae the House of Commons on the Ist November, 


ig 1934. The Minister of Labour, Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
es stated that on the 24th September 1934, the 
es- latest date for which figures are available, there 
he were 65,339. unemployed boys and 51,446 unem- 
‘ployed girls between 14 and 18 years of age 
a registered at. the Unemployment Exchange and 
ds- Juvenile Unemployment Bureaus in Great Britain. 
How any Government can calmly accept these 
to lire and accept the situation as inevitable 
ur j€xposes to the full light of day the incompetence 
ind futility of modern statesnianship. 


BS In the Times of Tuesday, 6th November, 
of there is a glowing account of the great develop- 
ld’ ‘ment that is taking place in Germany as the 
a Tesult of opening up agricultural colleges and new 
a jand colonies for the training of youth. The 
un [remarkable change in the physique and technical 

adaptability of these youug people has given the 
a greatest satisfaction to those who are responsible 
at or this in novation. But here in Great Britain we 
ad ‘te hoping that opportunities will open for this 
ct p Creasing army of young people to be absorbed 

{m industry. And at the same time the Govern- 
od tt is pursuing a policy of restriction of 


to duction in order to keep up prices ! 3 

i he Minister of Labour is looking for jobs 

i the unemployed while Mr. Runciman and 
r. Walter Elliot are doing everything they can to 


‘es | heck new opportunities from being created. Were 
f ma aot for the tragedy involved in these political 
= ; h oeuvres one might be tempted to use them as 
to ® basis of the greatest pantomime ever written. 
he- Ta Same DISEASE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

7 ankrupt statesmanship is characteristic. of 


ba country in the world. We have heard the 


| ologists for Japan’ stating that h Pin Vg 
anot Japan stating that her expansion in 

Manchuria and Teken is necessary in order to 

corb her great population. But what are the facts ? 
TOT ie tease aia’ Have te. mer l i 


HES fee t atst 


Je 
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For 250 years prior to 1850 the population of 


Japan. remained constant at about 6,000,000. 
Since then it has grown to 65,000,000. From 
these figures it is argued that expansion 


is necessary. But modern teachnique in agriculture 
and industry has greatly increased the productivity 
of the earth and the people and moreover 
greater density of population increases productive 
efficiency, as Henry George pointed out long ago. 

Dr. Nitobe states that Japan has still 4,000,000 
acres in Hokkaido where 2,000,000 more could 
be settled and 3,000,000 more acres of land in 
the interior of the island for a million more people. 

These lands are not developed for reasons 
which are obvious. Japan, like Britain, is. hoping 
for a greater expansion on her purely industrial 
side. She is leaving her internal resources un- 
developed and thus causing unemployment. At 
the same time she is expanding on to new 
territories at the risk of international war, under 
the plea that her pressure of population makes 
it absolutely necessary so to act. 


Brrraty’s SIMILAR PLIGHT 


new territory will end in nothing 
but war and trouble. Other countries do not 
want immigrants. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, in 1925, 
appecled to Canada and Australia to solve our 
over-population problem by accepting 2,000,000 
unemployed Englishmen as immigrants. The 
next day the Canadian Minister of Labour told 
Mr. Baldwin that he was sorry England had a 
population problem but that Canada had one 
also. Immediately after this pronouncement the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress supported 
the Minister’s declaration by saying: “The fact 
that the Labour Department Records show a 
surplus of coal miners already in Canada. should 
definitely give the quietus to those who seek to 
exploit the misery of British miners by trying 
to induce them to emigrate to Canada.” 


Tue Lit OF OvER-POPULATION 


The statement that Japan and Canada are 
over-populated is just as true as when it is made 
with regard to Great Britain. We know that 
millions of acres of land in this country produce 
no wealth and thousands of them are retained 
for sports and estate display. We further kn 
that if the land of England alone was op 
up so that men could produce their own 
build their own houses, and make those 
which generally gratify human desires, i 
need not be one unemployed man in the 

Unemployment is due to causes w 
inherent in eyery country and no 
of external relationships will solve 
problem. Over-population is a li 
by the vested interests in eve 
it is the success of this 
nation after another into the 
nations policies, and tarifi 

lead to” 


Seeking 
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Censorship 


H. J. Whittick, Editor of The Wolverhampton 
Express and Star, in his presidential address at 
the conference of the Institute of Journalists, 
quoted in part in The Inquirer, London, says: 


To know that two-thirds of the world’s people 
are under the iron rule of censorship must arouse in 
this free country the gravest misgiving. The position 
baffles description, and it is unquestionably a throw- 
back to the ages when men nursed their fears, trembled 
before oppression, and were afraid even of the 
thoughts which, by a divine dispensation, are given to 
each and all as the elemental function of humanity’s 
progress and welfare. 

The Press of the world must be entirely free. 
Official versions handed out to a muzzled Press 
become a dope. evil in its effects, leaving the victims 
a pitiable spectacle, because those in whom freedom 
of conscience has been implanted are left in a 
condition worse than that of the slave enchained. 

We are suspicious of any system which admits of 
the persecution of opinion, the suppression of free 
discussion of affairs, or the dissemination of current 
news. 


A World where Death is Welcome 


The following editorial occurs in The Christian 
Century : 


For years it has been the fashion to discuss whether 
another war would bring the collapse of civilization. 
As we view the Hungarian miners who imprisoned 
themselves for five days, holding death preferable t> 
the attempt to keep alive on less than $2 a week, isn’t 
it time to awake to the possibility that the war we 
have already fought may have destroyed civilization? 
Consider the picture: Twelve hundred men, working 
in a coal Mine in Hungary to make profits for British 
and Austrian owners, reach such depths of despair that 
they say farewell to their wives and children, descend 
to the bottom of the mine, and announce that they 
intend to die there. For five days they remain, await- 
Me death in NES par ness, Food sent by their families 

h egotiati 
Sei spurnied. gotiations attempted by the government 
message : 
icide if o 
in 


our cry ‘of pity 
the depths 
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Twentieth Century, the Age of Violence 


It is no use deploring wars, 
and political assassinations unless we are honest 
enough to face the root causes of these evils, So 
the editor of The Inquirer proceeds : 


Mr. H. L. Beales has told us that “the makers of 
history books have a way of describing past periods 
of human life by short descriptive terms,” such as 
the Reformation and the Industrial Revolution, and 
he adds that unless things alter and alter quickly, the 
future historian will probably call our own age tke 
Age of Violence. World war, national revolutions, 
political assassinations, and a fierce, insurgent ‘revival 
of militarism in its darkest aspects in every so-called 
civilized community, fill the observant mind with a 
horrifying dread of what the morrow may have in: 
store. 

Thirty-four years ago, at the turn of the century 
it was confidently expected that the Twentieth Century” 
would prove to be an age of steady social progress. 
The emergence of a spirit of humanitarianism, and! 
opportunities for world commerce and travel had so 
vastly increased in the preceding decade, that there- 
seemed no doubt that the coming years would see 
a rapid development of all the forces making for 
world order and peace. An ironical prophecy as seen 
in retrospect ! To quote Mr. Beales: “It is doubtful 
whether save in the rather similar period between: 
1815 and 1850, there was ever such a time when, 
wars and revolutions were so frequent as in our aay. 
At bottom, the same forces were at work a century’ 
ago as now. Wars and revolutions are not accidents;. 
nor merely just outbreaks of bad temper. Ours is 
an age of violence because people are so moved by 
ambition, or so oppressed by what they feel to z 
tyranny or injustice, or so determined to control ne 
things which spoil their lives, that they will defy the 
forces of law and order, face discomfort and even 


death, for causes they feel sacred.” ee. 
such tragedies—it 15 


revolutions 


It is no use our deploring 
indeed, unworthy of us to deplore them unles 
we are honest enough to face the backgro 


i i ich 1 me 
bitterness and conflict for which in SO ng 
Wars and revolutions 
would be very infrequent affairs were our Ge a 


of social 


civilization is defective, and its 


working properly, and the ugly, brutal dees dedi 
again and again appal us are to be rightly ae their; 


as symptomatic of diseases to be erradicate 
roots. 


India’s Aspirations in the Wera ates 0 

: . of Delega? 
A meeting of the Committee Sin dents ie 
ubject, #° 


the Confederation of Oriental 
organized in Milan on May 5, 
Italian students were also present. . 


others, Prof. Wadia spoke on the above § 
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Í 
| poluding portion of which 
on the Young Asia of Rome : 


“the India of tomorrow is an India full of potentia- 
lies. In the past, India has welcomed and absorbed 
vd even assimilated multitudes of races and peoples, 

jn as your own Italy welcomed and absorbed 
juscans and Sabines, Lombards and Goths. Yours 
‘the land of the palm and the olive and the vine ; 

i a vaster agricultural country, rich in minerals, 

d by the smiles of the gods who have given 

and forests and rains. Left to itself, free 

follow out its own genius, it can become to an 

easing extent the market place of the world for 
te free exchange of commodities on a co-operative 
‘ysis: much more it can be the market place for 
‘gritual intercourse, where the gifts of the spirit, 
‘like the gifts of material goods, can grow by 
wing shared. Gandhi and Tagore, like your own 
Yrgil and Dante, belong to the world. Europe has 
thing to fear, everything to hope for, from a free 
nd prosperous India. Imperial preference is a passing 
‘how—the accident of our British connections. On 
‘he bases of a free and equitable exchange, India 
tas such an abundance of raw materials of all kinds, 
‘hat. she can part with them without becoming 
‘impoverished. But whilst we talk in terms of 
material welfare and prosperity, let us also remember 
‘that even matter and material prosperity ultimately 
dest on imponderables, whether we call them protons 
‘and electrons, or love and trust and mutual respect. 
‘Where these are wanting, the very sources of life 
‘get dried up, making for ruin and destructon. Our 
freedom we mav be able to win for ourselves—but 
this freedom will not be worth possessing, if it ts 
‘not accompanied by the good will and co-operation 
of the rest of the world. Italy has well been 
proud of its past, its sense of discipline, its gifts into 
the world of law and organization, and its heritage 
of art in its highest expression. Your Duce only 
recently spoke of the civilization of the Mediterranean 
centred in Rome and resting on a basis of universa- 
lism linking East to West. Can l, in concluding, 
hope that the India of tomorrow, loyal to its old 
culture and traditions, may becomz2 also the meeting 
place of the East and the West, returning to Europe 
hundred-fold in the gifts of the spirit what it may 
ave received, making possible once again on earth 
the city that is sit on the hills—the (civitas dei) ? 
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quoted below 
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EAST and West 
me R. Nagaraja Sarma in a review article in 
he Indo-Mulayan Review says : 

_ If East and West are to enter into a real partner- 
ship,” observes Dr. Kenneth Saunders in his latest book 
i (The Ideals of East and West” by Kenneth Saunders 
| D. Litt, Cambridge University Press. 10sh 6d.) S 
| 8reat teachers must be: understood by men of good-will 
| -day referring to Buddha, Confucius, -Krishna and 
| thers who have from time to time appeared during 
| tave crisis in the life of communities and nations -and 
Preached the gospel of virile moral and ethical dyna- 
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together with an anthology in prose and verse dealing 
with those systems, which being subjected to the 
control of the selective interest is made to reflect not 
merely the comparatively low level of ethical advance- 
ment at which the masses have often remained and. 
become fossilized as it were, but also the exalted 
heights of moral and spiritual progress reached by the 
masters of thought. Greek and Hebrew systems form. 
fountain-source from which Christian Ethics has been 
derived. Even so, the Ethical system of the Japanese 
has been derived from the Indian and Chinese systems. 
The author has thus attempted brief statement of the 
essentials of the Ethical systems of the Greeks and 
Hebrews, and of the Christian Ethics derived from them, 
of the systems of Indians and the Chinese, and of the 
Japanese system derived from the latter. 

In the first chapter an account of “The Ethics of 
India” is attempted, the evolution of ethical theory and 
practice being marked off into three epochs, pre- 
Buddhist, the Buddhist, and the post-Buddhist. He 
believes that the Gita contains the finest exposition of 
the ideals of morality and religion prevalent in post- 
Buddhist India. Under three periods, the ethical evolu- 
tion of the Chinese is summed up in the second 
chapter. Following Dr. Hu Shih, the Sinitic Age the 
Buddhist Era, and the Chinese Renaissance distinguished 
by the spread of the influence of Neo-Confucianism are 
the three landmarks which the author emphasizes. Tnat 
Japanese Ethics has been moulded largely by a blend 
of Buddhism and Confucianism is made clear in the 
third chapter. After a survey of the Ethics of the 
Greeks in the fourth chapter, Dr. Saunders concludes 
that “Devotion to mean and to moderation led too 
often to mediocrity and monotony.” “Hebrew religion 
and ethics ~“ writes Dr. Saunders in the course of the 
fifth chapter, “rise to great heights and fall to great 
depths, and progress follows a zigzag path” 
Dr. Saunders has written the concluding chapteron 
“Christian Ethics” Con amore. 


Broadcasting for Rural India 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Hardinge is of 
opinion that whatever be her political future, rural 
India badly requires some sort of enlightenment, 
so that the ignorance and isolation of the 
peasants may be minimized to a certain extent. 
He suggests in The Asiatic Review : 

Wireless, a miracle of the West, can be of even 
greater service in the East, where scattered village 
communities live isolated, drab lives, and illiterac 
predominates. í $ y 

Whatever may be the political future of India, the 
rural population of that vast country is in urg eed 
of enlizhtenment, so that their lives can be 
drab and hard, and so that they can take 
position in the economic structure, of the w 
the peasant is the backbone of India. He 
source and creator of India’s wealth 
And yet the life of the peasant is a pre 
of primitive poverty, handicapped 
ignorance and superstition. This 
long been appreciated, i 


i 
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of the time given to a tour of instruction is eaten up 
by travelling from one place to the next. And these 
people are almost all entirely illiterate, so that 
instruction must be oral. Furthermore, instruction must 
be reitırated at frequent intervals, for by the time a 
lecturer has moved on tothe next village, his lesson 
tends to be forgotten in the one that he has just left. 
It is generally agreed that a material advance in the 
direction of raising the standard of living of the Indian 
villager could best be achieved by a daily programme 
-of instruction, devised by experts on essential matters 
-of rural and individual economy, presented in a manner 
to appeal to the simple minds of the illiterate, and 
‘interspersed with items of general information and 
entertainment. And the essential factor is the regular, 
.dailg presentation of that programme. 

This programme would seem to be the dream of 
a visionary, outside the bounds of practicability if only 
on the score of expense, requiring a colossal staff of 
trained men and a mammoth organization. But broad- 
casting -that miracle of the West—now offers itself 
as the medium by means of which daily instruction 
‘can be imparted simultaneously to scattered villages 
‘in all directions, the voice of one expert carrying the 
message over an extensive area and- penetrating to 
places where religious barriers or other factors, would 
‘ban the personal intrusion of the speaker. 


Immigration to Argentina 


. The question of openings for settlers in 
the Argentina Republic has been referred to in the 
18th session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held this year. Dr. E. Siewers has 
prepared a study of the question, an extract of 
which is reproduced below from the International 
Labour Review : ; 


ticle is to study the possi- 
o Argentina at the present time, 
d settlement as a part of the 
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plan and combining the various fa 
rational lines have been the exception. 
Although the depression has reduced į 
to Argentina in recent years to a level below th 
the departures of returning migrants, it seems a 
that the country cannot in the future depend Probable 
on the natural growth of its population o dy 
the rural areas. The Decrees passed in rccent pone 
for the restriction of immigration have all mayen 
exception in favour of experienced agriculturists e an 
enough capital to purchase their holdings wre 
shows that the Argentine Government holds this vi ich 
But experience shows that the mere control of 
immigrants at the frontier does not always e > 
their judicious distribution within the nour 


country, for 
the one hand fraudulent entry is comparatively oa 


ctors involved on 


and on the other selection at the frontier is no 
guarantee that the immigrant will remain in the occu- 
pation for which he is selected. The situation is 


quite different when the immigrant enters 
under a settlement plan 
capital are linked in an 
desirable course would therefore seem to be to en- 
courage land settlement as part of a policy of 
“planned” immigration. To draw up and give effect 
to such a policy will be quite as important a task for 
the National Land Settlement Department as turning 
the tenant farmers already at work in the country into 
the owners of their holdings. 


li the countr 
in which labour, land, an 
organic unity. The most 


Salesmen of Mars 


Though peace campaigns have been pushed 
forward everywhere, the works of ‘agents of death’ 
are silently going on unperceptibly. The editor of 
The Catholic World throws some light in this 
direction : 


_ Since we have drifted away from the senatorial 
investigation to the more stimulating subject of Death 
Merchants, let us cite a few more instances of their 
broad-mindedness. Chief of the murder-mongers E 
Sir Basil Zaharoff. The newspapers call him 
“Supersalesman of Death” He has or has had 
interests in’ Russian, Turkish, English, French and 
German armament companies. Zaharoff is a Greek 
(timeo Danaos), master of fourteen languages, intimate 
friend of Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Briand an 
Venizelos in the days of their. power. During the 
War he sold munitions “on both sides of the fence, 
was knighted in Great Britain, wears the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor of France and is fairly loade 
down with decorations from other countries. e 
rather favours England, has a sentimental regard for Greece 
and in spite of his opposition to German activity 
in Spain, he had offered Germany a large private loan: 
In the story of his life fact runs into legend, and no 
biographer will ever be able to discover the exact 
line of demarcation. In his career truth is wilder thang 
fiction, more fantastic than legend. ..He has maintaine 
super-regal palaces in half a dozen countries. Pera 
it is only legend that he is served at table from 
solid gold service, uses spoons incrusted with je 
and that a fleet of aeroplanes is employed to 
to his kitchen delicacies from all corners of the ft 
One newspaper syndicate writer has it that 
Basil entertained “the colossal dream of 

Near East Empire în- which he could 
Europe, play. off the 
control British anc 
world 
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ng. Be that as it may, it is no dream that the 
f arms and ammunition was the foundation of 
monstrous power and that. he made his way to 
renown over a hundred times more dead men 
han Nepoleon ever saw. When he passes on, perhaps 
, symbolic painting of. him will find its proper place 
reside that of Bonaparte in that chamber of art 
horrors, the Musee Wierz. 
, But Zaharoff though supreme is not unique. 
| there are . other conspicuous representatives of in- 
dustrial internationalism. Alfred Nobel, who by some 
‘eak of mad logic (or may it be a stroke of saturnine 
humour ?) has associated his name with the movement 
for peace, has dynamite factories or agencies in all 
parts of the world, from Sweden to South Africa, 
{from Japan to South America. I have personal reason 
‘to remember his association with South America. 
‘| happened once tobe ona freight ship anchored 
‘off asmall town in northern Chile when one of 
Nobel’s fleet loaded with explosives came within an 
ace of crashing into us. The boards of directors of 
the far-flung Nobel companies are composed, with a 
‘beautiful regard for international good fellowship 
‘(or if you prefer with supreme political sagacity) 
‘of Frehchmen; Englishmen, Germans and indeed, 
‘nationals of every country in which he operates—and 
¿we have seen his protestation that he operates in 
every one. 

The “Merchants of Death” have therefore the only 
‘complete and efficient League of Nations. | have 
read ina newspaper article prepared for tne Scripps- 
Howard syndicate that munitions makers attend the 
the Peace Conferences at The Hague because they 
find it a good place to pick up contracts for war 
material. It is no jest. Salesmen of munitions batten 
upon war-rumours, and where are war-rumours more 
‘tie than at a Peace Conference? A representative 
I from Roumania, for example, is told in confidence that 
i Bulgaria has placed an order for 109,000 rifles. 
> Thereupon, naturally, Roumania places a bigger order. 
; Very simple. And cheap, too, for the -salesmen need 
1 not travel to every capital when they can find 
1 customers from all capitals gathered together in one. 
| 
i 
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The Majesty of the Law 


Mr. Edward Podolsky in Zhe Commonweal 
trifting . 


advances the theory that constant i 
annoyances of misadministration of the law bring 
about a disregard for it and induces the average 
man or woman to break it. He goes on to 


. One Of the most impressive laws in _ biophysics 
IS that which proclaims that if constant irritation 1s 
applied to a group of harmless and properly function- 
ing cells dire results are very likely to follow. A 
mole on the cheek will remain simply a mole on the 
cheek if it is left alone. But if it is subjected to constant 
tubbing and irritation it will become something more 
thana mole on the cheek. It will become a skin 
Cancer with all the fearful 
“te to maim and destroy. 
ot only. constan 

- annoyances Veo bee disaster in the human body, but 

l cova Tequently the -same’ thing takes place in the 

0 1a) p 

i ae make little ermine out oe and 

aS Criminals out- of little . criminais. . ihe- col 

X ing OnE aa f misadministration. of the. law 

_ *Scomplish ‘the same thing. 


potentialities of skin» 


irritation and trifling - 


ody. It-is not alone -disease and surroundings . 


The. constant - 
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It is very seldom one colossal error of the law 


which brings on the evil results. It is the constant 
irritating effects on the average man and woman of 
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laws concerning trifles that finally bring about { 
disregard for the law. Contempt for the law is. : 
brought about by the law making itself ridiculous. i 


And it is contempt for law which 
man or woman to break it. 

In modern society the law is constantly making: 
so many ill-considered) moves that one cannot blame 
the average man or woman for loathing it. With 
the ushering in of the motor age almost everyone has- 
been arrested for one traffic violation or another. 
It is not - the traffic violation in itself which is res- 
ponsible for making a scofflaw out of the average 
citizen ; it is the interminable waiting to pay the fine, 
the wholesale dispensing of justice, the cattle-like 
crowding of traffic courts. 

The newspapers mirror faithfully the workings of 
the law. It marches majestically across their pages. 
We learn that it is not the dyed-in-the-wool criminal 


induces the average 


a a mh nN 


who is the object of cop-wrath and correction. 
by the magistrate and .other minor judges. Most 
frequently it is the law-abiding citizen who finds. 


himself in the clutches of the law. 


A Plea for Indignation 


Mr. Charles A. Engvall writes in The Christian: 
Register : 

Before one works himself up: into too excited a 
mood of righteous indignation over Nazi and Fascist 
tactics, it may be well to take another glimpse at the 
current American scene. Scarcely a week passes. 
without newspaper mention of a lynching or of some 
act of racial discrimination, be it in a Washington 
restaurant frequented by Congressmen or in a Dallas 
hotel thronged by convention-goers. 3 

Before being shocked too severely by the Hitler 
purge, it may be well to remember that down in. 
Alabama Negro men will probably soon be executed: 
as a result of the infamous Scottsboro trial. Before: 
crying down the doctrine of Aryan purity, it may be- 
in order to examine the anti-Semitic, anti-Origntal,. 
anti-foreigner dispositions that are present in our 
land of liberty. 

Self-appointed vigilantes wrecking centres of 
“radicalism,” asin the San Francisco general strike, 
are akin to storm-troopers crushing labour unions, 
Skullduggery abroad naturally provokes indignation: 
and resentment, but these emotions are just so much 
more adrenalin unless they are directed into useful — 
purposes. io te 

Newspapers and radio commentators reveal lit 
of this true vigilance in their treatment of stri 
which they deem “crimes toward society” 
tions of law and order.” lf the codes ai 
unenforced, if newspapers are hostile, what 
the working-men do but strike? Fulmination 
foreign agitators and anti-social behaviou' 
penetrate to the root difficulty ee 

If one would be in s s 
cause, let the emotion fini i 
productive direction. Ins 
Coober on and toler. 

well deal in indignation. 
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Democracy Since the War 


i se, Prof. 
At a meeting held at Chatham House, Pro 
Barkar spoke on the above subject, extracts of which 
are quoted below from the International Affaars : 


“Our epoch is not particularly gay; but it is 
passionately interesting. It is not a heap of ruins ; 4 
is a building-yard in which, to the sound of saws an 
trowels and hammers, a world is being erected. : 

The words are those of M. Joseph Barthelemy, in a 
work of the year 1931 on the crisis of contemporary 
democracy. They are encouraging ; and they are true. 
No old Liberal—a species of which | am—an undespond- 
ing specimen—need beat his breast to-day, Much of 
London has been pulled down, lt has all been rebuilt, 
or is now in the building. Much of the world has 
gone into liquidation. It will emerge from the receiver's 
hands A great and convulsive war was fought from 
1914 to 1918. Such a war does not end in peace: at 
any rate it does not end in the peace which is tran- 
quillity. If we said to ourselves, in 1919, 


“Fair Quiet, have | found thee here, 
And Innocence thy sister dear ?” 


the answer we received was a blunt “No.” But if we 
did not find quiet and innocence, we found a building- 
yard. At first it seemed as if the building was to 
proceed with an American rapidity of construction. In 
1920 we might hope that the war to end war had 
ended in a League of Nations, and the war to make 
world safe for democracy had issued in a rich harvest 
of new democratic constitutions. Three Empires, all 
more or less autocratic, had perished: there were 
Republics in Berlin and Vienna, in Prague and Warsaw, 
in Kovno and Helsingfors. But a change seemed to 
come in 1922. The building was not yet done: and a 


mew type of construction began to appear. If auto- 
cracies had yielded place to republics, democracies 
now began to disappear before dictatorships. By 1930 


there was a serried series of these dictatorships. They 
were of different forms. One, in Belgrade, was 
monarchical, and another, in Angora, Presidential. 
Others, in Madrid and Warsaw, were military. A 
third form— exemplified, if exemplified very differently, 
alike in Rome and in Moscow, and exemplified in 
Moscow even before 1922—was the dictatorship of a 
party. Differing in the forms which they assumed, 
these dictatorships also differed in the ends which they 
sought to achieve. Some were dictatorships of the 
Right; others were dictatorships of the Left ; and 
One—the dictatorship of Mustapha Kemal, with its 
` mixture of sweeping reform and authoritarian control — 
` might be said to include both the Left and the Right. 
Since 1930 dictatorship has vanished from Madrid ; but 
‘it has entered in Berlin and Vienna. Some would even 
say that it has entered in Washington. But the 
President of the United States, by the terms of its 
constitution, is always a potential dictator ; and when 
he is backed by Congress, or the country, or both, the 
potentiality becomes ` actuality, legal actuality. Vixere 
fortes ante Franklin Roosevelt. Abraham Lincoln and 
_ Woodrow Wilson were also dictators in their hey-day. 
We seem to be confronted by a great and universal 
$ gend which sets against democracy.. But we must not 
too hasty. Even before we attempt this analysis, 


or the sake of balance 
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neral community problems, the spirit of 
solution—has really 
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receded in the last dozen years. On the contrar 
has never been a time in human history whe 
countries, the minds of men were 
political problems, or more intent on 
it be possible) solving these problems, than t 
today. If the world is a building-yard, iti 
with busy workers and thinkers. Many 

“anvils and hammers working,” they are 
“than there be. pens and heads there sitting by thei 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving ae 
notions and ideas wherewith to present, as with he 
homage and fealty, the approaching reformation,” if. 
in a preliminary way, we may assume that democracy 
is a temper and a habit of free discussion of ideasi 
free competition between ideas—when shall we say 
that there was more of that temper and habit than in 
these days ? 


Prof.’ Barker 
statement : . 


We magy lose the battle of parliamentary democracy 
in England for the time being, though that would not 
be my own prophecy. We may, short of that, have 
to modify the combination of factors which makes up 
our system of parliamentary democracy, though | see 
no particular modification which | desire, or even 
expect, except in matters of detail, such as the com- 
position of the Second Chamber, the procedure of the 
First Chamber (which is at some points antiquated and 
cu: brous), the methods of voting in elections, and 
other similar matters. But there is one thing which | 
believe will never be finally lost, in England or else- 
where, on a long-time view of the nature of political 
society and the necessary mode of its operation. The 
thing | mean is government by discussion —government 
by the free competition of different political ideas, by 
the process of debate between those ideas, by the 
method of adjusting competition and debate in a 
compromise which reconciles differences. No form of 
government can be true to the process of social thought 
unless it proceeds on that basis. My fundamental 
belief is a belief in government by discussion, free, 
patient, rational discussion. This to me is the highest 
form of democracy, when a free people, freely thinking 
its different thoughts, freely expresses them by different 
parties, freely debates them in a freely elected parlia- 
ment, and freely reconciles them by the free interplay 
and co-operation of parties—government and opposition, 
cabinet and anti-cabinet—in such a parliament 
Government by disscussion, by debate, by dialectic, 
this to me is the true democracy ; and it is a ians 
which is inevitable when the mind of man, duly 
educated to his high nature ofa rational being, 6 
acting in its true and inevitable mode of operation: 

f k by dialectic 

ou may say that I believe in government by ihe 
rather than in government by Demos. | reply that Po 
Demos to which | look forward will necessarilly Sys 
dialectic, the grand dialectic of public debate. 
me the liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
according to conscience, above all liberties. 
Milton. | can say nothing better, or as g00¢ 3; 
I have nothing more to Say. 
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concludes with the following 


_ Beyond Our Senses fe 

The report of the following amazing acmon n 
cal discovery by Dr. Abbot has been notice 

Commonweal : 
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| of the night 
yay, are not 


sky. and particularly in the milky 
simply vacant holes in space in 
which occur no stars but are “dark nebulae” or 
| groups of black stars, is the somewhat terrifying 
| announcement on October 2 by the Smithsonian 
| Institution in Washington that their scientists have 
discovered the existence of many death-dealing stars. 
The death rays of these stars would wipe out all life 
if they could reach the earth. They are prevented 
| from doing this only by a thin layer of ozone high in 
| the stratosphere. These rays would not produce a 
sensation of light on human organisiins. The stars 
radiating them are literally too hot. to be bright, haying 
a temperature of 36,000 degrees Fahrenheit on their 
suttaces, a heat three times that of the sun. The 
4 greater part of their radiation consists of ultra-violet 
I rays of very short wave-length. Virtually all of the 
‘blue-coloured stars in the night sky were found to be 
of the death-dealing type. Rigel, in the left foot of 
the constellation Orion, is an example. The discoveries 
came in the course of research last summer at Mount 
‘Wilson Observatory, California, by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
‘his assistant, I. B. Aldrich. New astronomical instru- 
| ments of superhuman  sensitiveness measured almost 
infinitesimal amounts of star radiatioms reaching the 
earth after years of travelling at more than 186,600 
miles a second. 


Why Japan has bought the railway 
The Christian Century in an editorial observes: 


j Dispatches from the far east state that Japan and 
| Russia have stopped. bickering over the sale of the 
| Chinese Eastern railway. Japan has agreed to pay 
170,000,000 yen (about $51,000,000 at present exchange) 
| and Russia has agreed to withdraw ‘all soviet employees 
| within six months after the bills of sale are exchanged. 
The sale price represents only about a fourth of 
ussia’s first asking pfice, but it is an advance of 
20,000,000 yen over the “last offer” which Japan made 
| in midsummer. Consummation of this sale will help to 
Quiet affairs in the orient, at least for the time being, 
| Sut the motives’ which have led Japan to pay such a 
Price for a railway she did not need should not be 
| Overlooked. That she did not need the C.E.R. can be 
demonstrated by a study of any recent map. From 
the economic standpoint, the C.E.R. has been so blank- 
eted by other railways, rushed to completion since 
the Japanese Occupation, many of them having more 
ultect routes to important ports, that the old Russian 
tine even under complete Japanese control is going to 
pe hard pressed to pay its running expenses. From 
the political standpoint, troop movements to the border 
In case of trouble with the soviets will not be affected 
ince the Japanese, in case of an outbreak, would 
Thee Simply seized what they have now paid for. 
ten Why has the railway been bought? For two 
isasons, First, the sale, nominally to Manchukuo, 
Mvolves the virtual recognition of that puppet state by 
Ussia, Second, by clearing the. slate of land problems 


| p er Siberian flank, the Japanese empire is now left 
| Vith a free hand for the’ impending naval negotiations 
i ith Britain ‘and the United States. Purchase of the 


wir. is but one more indication of the determined 
qi in which Japan is entering the naval negotiations 
the si the drastic ‘demands which she means to present 
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Turkey’s Five-years Plan 


The following discourse by Mr. Wyatt on 
Turkey’s attempts at economic expansion occurs 
in the International Affairs : 


During the past few years so much has happened 
to absorb our attention in the realm of international 
relations and in world economic problems, and besides, 
we have been so concerned with the difficulties of our 
own country, that perhaps we have rather tended to 
lose sight of the changes, development, and progress 
which are taking place in any one foreign country. 
In any case it is no exaggeration to say that, 
with the exception of Russia, where the process has 
been very different, no country has undergone such 
drastic and fundamental changes as has Turkey during 
past ten years. 


A bare list of them is, in itself, impressive : 

The abolition of the Sultanate and the end of the 
house of Osman, after a rule of over 600 years, in 
favour of a modern form of government. 

The abolition of the Caliphate, with its consequent 
effect upon Turkey and the whole Moslem world. 

The sweeping-away of the Capitulations and with 
them the end of all religious, legal, commercial, and 
fiscal privileges for foreigners in Turkey. 

The cessation of the international control in Turkey of - 
Turkish revenues by the Ottoman Public Debt Council. 

The exchange of populations with Greece, which, 
although it has involved temporary disadvantages 
to Turkey in skilled and semi-skilled labour, has brought 
about national homogenity and is making for national 
soliderity. 

The abolition of the old Moslem laws, established 
for a thousand years, in favour of modern legal codes | 
based upon the principles of Roman law. 

The emancipation of women and the abolition of 
polygamy. : 7 
The adoption of Latin characters for the language, 
the adoption of the Gregorian calender, the twenty-four 
hours for time, and the metric system for weights and 

measures. : 

‘All this, and more has been done in a space of 
time which counts for a day in the life of a nation. 
It has been accomplished without revolution or 
bloodshed by a man who imposed his will on the 
people, as he judged for their good, and by a 
government which has obtained from Europe complete 
political, economic, and financial independence for 
post-War Turkey. ian 

Of all these reforms, perhaps the emancipation of 
Turkish women is fraught with the most far-reaching 
potential consequences for Turkey. ‘Let us think wha 


hen 
Ma 
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remember that the indolence and lack of bu 
inclination of certain classes of Turk must hay 


due largely to their upbringing in secluded ha 

women who knew little of the world and who 

often ‘illiterate. Bae 
To-day the better-class Turkish women are 
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Is Dictatorship desirable ? 


Prof. Benoyendra Nath Banerjea, M.A., delivered 
“Political Significance of Modern 


an address on l 
Dictatorships” at the Presidency College. 
: The Vidyasagar College Magaxine published a 
| few notes from the speech, from which the 


following is quoted : 

The “closed system’ of nationalism reinforced by 
the insane scope given to attempts to resuscitate 
| economic nationalism’ under the dictation of ‘big business 
. has ushered in dictatorial rule in many countries. Even 
in England rule by Oryders-in-Council, even to the extent 
of imposing taxes without the prior concurrence of 
| Parliament, has become the order , of day. The 
Roosevelt experiment again is no slight departure from 
the Jeffersonian ideals of democracy. “Gods or Bees”? 

asks Mr. Leonard Woolf in a recent address. Do 

| we want the rule of the queen-bee in the bee-hive 
or a society of men exalted in the Kantian sense to 
that of a super-man ? The political significance of the 
dictatorships to-day lies in what is likely to be the 
answer of the ‘average man’ to this question. 

Asked as to whether he had given Athens the best 
constitution, Solon is reported to have replied —The 
best for this city at this time.’ But are the dictatorships 
even the best for their countries to-day? In an inter- 
dependent world, the democratic ideal cannot express 
itself fully, if it is limited in scope within one or a 
few nations. The onslaught of dictatorships have hit 
successfully at the morale of the League of Nations. 
‘Nobody denies that if ‘the real function of Parliament, 
s it is to-day, is to prevent anything being done by 
dlessly talking about it,/ we have to recast it and 
sas 2 z 
explore the alternatives to the technique of democracy. 
It only betokens a rash mental attitude if we go back 
again to medizevalism in search of a short cut. The 
fundamental question is not whether democracy can 
survive, but whether we shall allow the very tabric of 
the civilization we have inherited to crumble or not. 


— 


Use and Abuse of Hospitals 


Journal of The Indian Medical Association 
ditorially : 


cr administration of state hospitals and 
2 private hospitals for funds led to a 
nforseen results. There developed a 
al payment by the patient for the 
he receives, appointment of so-called 
and indiscriminate medical 

s able to pay for it. 
exposed to very 
nd particularly the 


admission or rejection of a patient at the hospitals 


It is a common practice both im State and Privat 

hospitals for cases sent by the Visiting Medical Staff 
and administrative authorities to be held to Ree 

paramount claim for admission and in fact they heh 
admission to the exclusion of local out-patjents.. 
Admission or rejection of patients at hospitals has. 
thus passed into hands of Visiting Staff and they are 
not careful to prevent admission of unsuitable cases 
The logical and increasing feeling on the part of the 
the public is, therefore, that the patients sent 
by the Visiting Staff have a prior claim to admission. 


Evils which indiscriminate medical charity is 
undoubtedly inflicting not only on the medicab 
profession but also on the public, can only be 


if provisions, as in the National Health 
Insurance Act, Hospital Contributory Schemes- or 
Hospital Provident Schemes etc., of England, are: 
made available in India. 

We invite the attention of the medical profession 
in general to the increasingly difficult problems of 
hospital administration in all its aspects and would 
welcome general scheme of hospital grouping, cons- 
truction, administration and policy. 


remedied, 


Culture of Bengal 


In an important paper on the above subject 
in The Calewtta Review Mr. Dhurijatiprasad 
Mukherjee, mM. A., traces the history of Bengali’ 
music as follows: 


The history of music in 
know that Bengal 
of Hindustani music which had been repaired angi 
reconstructed by the Moghuls in Northern India. The 
Kirtan was Bengals own, we are not so sure about 
the Bauddha Dofas. Judging by the names of melodies” 
affixed to old padas, one can surmise that some O 
them were sung in classical melodies. One possit. 
explanation is that classical music borrowed aie 
terms from folk-music. The alternative explanation | 
that the names of classical melodies were arbitrarily 
fixed on the padas. Modern Kirtaniyas, 
of opinion that the padas were really sung . 
style, and that its disapperance is due to the exi an 


Bengal is interesting: We 


-of chorus-singing. This is of course certain that Kira 


and Dohas are older than: the Hindustani. style. 
we do not know their technique. We have it On 
Bagchi that 


authority of Dr. Prabodh Kumar Ai 
manuscript found in Nepal the names of certain eG} 
are given. But, unfortunately, they do not corresP 
to the known melodies either of the Hindustan 
or of Kirtan as sung today. On the © her ; 


was not cut off from the main line: 
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gase of life under the auspices of the Muslims, the ance to impudicity, from lightness of heart to 
The sinking in the scale of 


bal 


pathans and Moghuls of Delhi, the Shrikis of Jaunpur, 
and the princes of Gwalior and Gujerat. The likely 
conclusion is that the Vaisnavism of Bengal, disruptive 
and reformative as it was of Bengali society at one 
and the same time, was not above assimilating the 
melodies propounded or popularized by the Muslim 
Even if the affixing of names from the classical 


rinces. } 
. Fyle renovated by the Muslims was not an instance 
æ lof assimilation, it was undoubtedly a courteous recogni- 


‘tion of Muslim rule or a neat return for patronage. 
‘The special point however is the process of assimilation 
in the mode of singing. The Hindustani classical style 
uses words primarily as lines to hang airs upon, the 
Kirtaniya plays chiefly with words and religious 
, emotions. When words and emotions are dominant, 
(the airs lose their purity at first, no doubt, but, later 
‘on, words and emotions clothe the airs, and a new 
‘style emerges. Its virtue is in the aptness of the fit. 
jt evokes a new rasa just as much as two atoms of 
‘hydrogen mix with one of oxygen to produce water, 
a new substance. This merging of duality in the unity 
of a new rasa is the true source of the modern 
is movement in music in Bengal. Yatra-music, folk-music, 
ab dike Bhatial, Ramprasad and Nidhu Babu’s styles 
e down to Rabindranath, Atul Prasad and Quazi 
th  Nazrul’s form one long series of attempts at the work 
or of producing a new Rasa, the Sangit-rasa, which is 
re: neither the purely musical one of Hindustani tradition 

nor the mainly verbal one of chants, dohas, or recita- 
mm tions. The marriage of words and notes is a singularly 
of happy illustration of the special feature of Bengal’s 
Id culture, viz., adaptability, and supports the contention 
S- indicated in previous paragraphs. 


| The History of words 


et | The history of words is a very interesting 
d mading. These extracts are taken from The 
li | Twentieth Century : 

Let us, to begin with, consider the words idiot 
ye (and dunce, and we shall discover something of the 
T Greek sense of complete living and social responsibility 
id: | enshrined in the one word, and something of the 
ne conflict of ideals and outlook in the age of the 
ut enaseance reflected in the other. /diotgoes back 
es | through French and Latin, to the Greek “idiotes”, 
of | literally ʻa private person’, from  “idios” meaning 
le | Private’. The Greek noun was originally used to 
se | Characterize one who undertook no public responsibility ; 
is | Ut, since participation in public life was to a Greek 
ly a-necessary part of a complete education, the word 
re | Came gradually, in Greek itself, to signify an‘ untaught 
shi | Of uneducated person, a layman: Something of these 
es | Greek senses of the word survives in the English of 
ns “e seventeenth century, severl examples being found 
ut | “Specially in the works of Jeremy Taylor, who more 


an once brackets “ideots’ with “private persons”. 
aa the word is now charged with a frankly derogatory 
| Signification; from indicating one whose powers 
ihe but undeveloped it has come to denote one 
ey deficient, a congenital nitwit. And this 
j Of erioration is -itself instructive. The „deterioration 
dim Words like craftg, slg, cunning, which originally 

n 


juPlied skill and knowledge; illustrates one weakness 
evil man: his proneness to turn his superiority to 
w account. The deterioration of wanton and lewd, 
mioa tOo, at one time, meant no more than ‘uneducated 
tered’, 4a but now connote lasciviousness, 
trates another man's, proneness to slip from: ignor- 
Sette Tooiae Temyaee GRatme =! ote i 
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incontinence of spirit. 
idiot, silig (once equivalent, like German selig”, to 
‘blessed’, ‘happy’), simple, innocent, and a number 
of similar words illustrates a third failing : our tendency 
to pass from condescension to more or less open 
contempt in our attitude to those unversed in the ways 
of the world. 


The history of dunce is very different but equally 
informative. The word is, by a strange irony; 
descended from the name of the Subtle Doctor,—“the 
wittiest of the school divines,” as Hooker called him— 
Duns Scotus. For, at the Revival of Learning, the 
Schoolmen and all their works stank in the nostrils of 
the humanists, and the hair-splitting of the Scottists in 
particular, who were dominant in the Universities, 
drew the concentrated fire of humanists and reformers 
alike. These champions of the old learning, these 
Dunsmen, as they were derisively named, had only 
Duns learning, which has mere sophistry; they were 
perverse obscurantists impervious to the new learning, 
stupidity was the badge of all their tribe. To the 
new generation 2 Dunsman, or a duns was incurably 
dull-witted; and, thereafter, one needed only the 
illogical logic of association to ‘conclude that every 
common or garden dullard was a dunce. 

can here only suggest how such words from 
place-names as indigo, silk, copper, cashmete, calico, 
lawn, damask muslin, worsted, Port, sherry, madeira 
burgundg—| might go on adding to the number—tell 
of the currents of commerce and trade and industry ; 
how words like mackintosh, macadom, fansom, 
nicotine, guillotine, dafilia, fuefsta, shrapnel, gat 
(ling), volt, galvinism, mesmetism, bear witness to 
the devices, inventions, discoveries, and scientific 
achievements of the past; how sandwich, chesterfield 
brougham, spencer bespeak, if nothing else, the 
whims and fancies of the individuals they commemorate 
and incidentally, the capriciousness of Dame Fortune, i 
who has conferred a species of immortality on four 
noble lords otherwise worthy of being well and 
truly forgotten; how the word derrick, on the other 
hand, which is a noted hangman's name transferred 
toa hoisting apparatus, reveals not only the grim 
humour of which man is capable but also the 
democracy of language, which admits to its parliament 
of words a public executioner as freely as peers of 
the realm; how, maudlin, tawdry, pantaloons, 
descended as they are from the honoured names of 
Mary Magdalene, a popular Enlish saint, St. Audrey, 
and St, Pantaleone, the patron saint of the Venetians, 
illustrate the power of more or less. accidental 
associations to give even a saint, so to speak, a bad 
name. And, of course, there is the lesson of boycott 
a word that has passed into several languages, and the — 
not very different one of lynch, another word of 
international currency; which, whether. an appropriation 
of the name of Charles Lynch, a Virginian Jus of 
the Peace, or of a locality called Lynche’s Cree 
belongs here. And if these words are shar 
reminders of the passions that often move a mo 
(“mobile vulgus” indeed 1), gercymandec, ens 
the name of Elbridge Gerry, Governor of N 
who. manipulated electoral divisions — 
favouring his own party, and burke 
though only metaphorically these d 
immortalizes the scoundrel William 
on a nefarious trade in dead. 
the corpses he needed by smeth 
victims, are two of 3 
shamefully, and, one 
of the cupidity and gr 
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The Choice of Text Books 


Text Books are generally chosen as carelessly 
as they are written. Strict rules should be 
formulated to guide the selection committees in 

their choice of text books. The Educational Review 
writes editorially: 


The great discontent which has existed in the 
matter of the choice of text books in various parts 
of the country is a matter. well known to the public. 
Things came to a head recently in the Panjab, where 
the evils of patronage and canvassing for school text- 
books had become so serious that the Government 
had to appoint a committee of enquiry which has 
just made Its recommendations. The committee recom- 
mends that an Advisory Board consisting of 27 
members, nominated by the Ministry and subject to 
the veto of the Ministry in all matters should be con- 
stituted in place of the existing Text-Book Committee. 
The committee also recommends that the prices of 
books should be reduced and this task should be 
entrusted to a competent committee. In any one 
subject the number of alternative text-books for any 
one class or sets of alternative books for any one 
department of the school, primary or middle, should 
not exceed five and such books should be sent out 
for review by the Director of Public Instruction. The 
Director is expected to maintain a secret panel of 
competent reviewers for this purpose. These reviews 
are to be laid by the Director of Public Instruction 
i before the Advisory Board. The committee further 


| recommends that alternative text-books approved 
n ‘should be used in schools from the beginning of the 
i academic year, 1937-38. The process of scrutiny and 


approval of text-books should be repeated every five 
years when books already on the list should compete 
afresh with the new books submitted for approval. 
It is desirable that these recommendations should be 
studied in detail by other provinces also, as no 
amount of care and attention can be too much, in a 
matter of this kind, affecting the interests of thousands 
of pupils and their parents. 


‘The Ottawa Agreement 


_ If the tree is known by its fruit, then it may 
> safely affirmed that the Ottawa Agreement 
proved a veritable source of evil: it has 
either benefited Great Britain nor the other 
mbers of the Commonwealth, Dr. Lanka 
_wnites in The Mysore Heonomic 


nly one test which ought to be applied 

fact that a trade agreement was beneficial 
it was instrumental in rehabilitating 
Judged from this standpoint, the 
a miserable failure. In the final 
trade adjustments 
rst time during the 


ced to a minus 


, perhaps, been 
position is 
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commercial statistics. When comparable standards of 
life and living are not obtaining in India teas S of 
dogmatic apprisal of our industry and cOme any: 
be deprecated, must 
The rehabilitation of our overseas trade particul | 
on the export side, which means so much F 
restoration of the natural position of our natio i 
dividend prior to the depression, is our prime conan 
today. If the Ottawa Agreement has assisted us a 
regaining this position, all praise must be conceded a 
it. The whole argument of this article is that the 
Ottawa Agreement has decidedly not assisted us in 
regaining this position. When Canada, Australia and 
even Ceylon have destroyed the Ottawa Agreement, 
how long can India look up to this superimposed 
system of commercial dependency without demur ? 


Mr. Ranald M. Findlay writes in the same 
journal : 


The Agreements with Canada and Australia affect 
Great Britain most. In each case the Dominions got 
big advantages. Foreign wheat, maize, meat, butter, 
cheese, eggs and fruit have all been taxed, to the 
advantage of Dominion producers. Over £200 millions. 
of imported foodstuffs have become dutiable since the 
National Government took office and abandoned Free 
Trade, and the tendency is towards increased restrictions. 
Cadada and Australia have sacrificed little in return. 
Increased preferences to British goods have certainly” 
been granted, but for the most part they have been: 
effected by increases in the duties against foreign goods- 
and the duties against British goods remain abnormally 
high. 

In the two years that have passed since the Ottawa. 
Conference there has been but a slight increase in. 
inter-Imperial trade, and so far as Great Britain is- 
concerned it has been secured, as was anticipated by 
Sir Arthur Salter, at the expense of trade with other 


countries. While it is rather soon to make a precise 
estimate of the gains and losses, the gains in inter- 
Imperial trade would: not justify the Agreements ever 


if they were several times as valuable, for it cannot 
be doubted that these Agreements spelled the doom 
of the efforts that were going to be made at the World. 
Conference to bring about reductions in world tariffs. 

In another respect the Ottawa Agreements have: 
proved unfortunate. They have stirred up all the 
latent jealousies existing between Great Britain and 
her Dominions, and perhaps a good deal of ill-feeling 
that has never existed before. The recent Lancashire 
boycott of Australian goods was an example. The 
amount of British goods affected by the Australian 
tariff increase was negligible. It was the principle a 
the thing that counted. A serious tariff war rasa 
Great Britain and one of her Dominions must ki 
regarded as a possibility so long as these Agreemen 
remain. i 


Nation-Building and the Critical Spirit 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee has contrib 
a thought-provoking paper in The i 
Chronicle Special Congress number. Part ot 1 
given here : ann 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


gre critically minded became atheists, agnostics, or 
yitivists, some iurned Christians, some Brahmos. 
is gradually Hindu orthodoxy has lost its power and 
uence to such an extent that there is among Hindus 
jte a large number of men whose beliefs and 
tactices are known to be heterodox. Of course, this 
ate of things” has been brought about by successive 
pups of critically-minded men and women bravely 
iing obloquy and persecution. 

“We know there are in the 
seral-minded heterodox men. 
ade up their minds 
pany very great 


Muslim community, too, 
But they have not yet 
to face obloquy and persecution 

extent. At present in the Muslim 


mmunity, the most influential persons are the 
jullahs and Maulanas, who issue fatwas. 
i For the birth, growth, conservation and increase 


spirit in our midst, we must look to a 
national education. It is only a truly 
beral national education—not a sectarian orthodox 
ucarion—which can give us  unsectarian, liberal, 
tational and international minds. The education given 
nour State-recognized institutions is not of an ideal 
ind; but still it frees the mind’ from shackles of 
atious sorts. If the “National” institutions of various 
finds can do better in this direction, they are welcome. 
but by “National” education Hindus, for the most 
mrt, understand an education with as much of Hindu 
‘ithodoxy in it as possible, as is proved by the 
‘lebration of the Saraswati Puja and other Pujas in 
many “National” institutions. Muslims also have their 
‘separate “Nationals “University.” 
| But we shall never have a liberal, rational, national 
and international mentality unless we can shake off 
ihe authority. of priests, dogmatists, theologians, etc., 
la such, in the fields of education and politics. 
| Criticism of Hindu orthodoxy by non-Hindus, of 
Muslim orthodoxy by non-Muslims, of Christian 
orthodoxy by non-Christians. etc., is not so fruitful 
4% such criticism by Hindus, Muslims, Christians, etc., 
respectively. Criticism from outside produces greater 
tiction and exasperation. Hence, the growth of the 
ttitical spirit within each community itself is necessary 
and desirable. 
tis not in 
a critical 
industry, 
activity the 
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the fields of religion and: social polity 
spirit is mececsary. In politics, 
and in every other field of 

critical spirit is absolutely 


Chew Long—Live Long f 
Y E. H. Risley, M.D, writes in The Oriental 
atchman and Herald of Health : 
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from the finished product, glucose, finally absorbed! 
into the blood. The final step is brought about by 
another chemical agent in the small intestines. 

When food is swallowed in large chunks or masses 
and the milling function of the teeth is poorly carried 
little of the starch content of the food is 


out, very 
converted to sugar in the mouth. Since starch is a 
large constituent of the diet, the whole process of 


digestion is delayed until the food reaches the 
intestine, where starch is again attacked by the agents 
of digestion there found, but the process will probably 
never be so complete on account of failure to use 
the milling process which the teeth supply. 

Failure to properly chew one’s food generally calls- 
for excessive quantities of liquid to wash the large - 


masses into the stomach. This large admixture of 
fiuid dilutes the digestive juices to such an extent as 
to hinder markedly the digestive process in both the 


mouth and stomach. 

Chewing increases the secretion of saliva, thus 
aiding the swallowing process. and at the same time 
gives opportunity for the saliva to act upon the starchy 
elements of the food, as previously mentioned. The 
thorough mixing of the saliva with the food will also 
allow it to act longer upon the starch even after 
entering the stomach. 

Masses of food which are hard and not easily 
broken up by the digestive work of the stomach and 
small intestine may pass through the entire tract to- 
the lower bowel, and there undergo unfavourable de- 
composition under the inftuence of bacteria which are 
constantly present in that portion of the digestive 
apparatus. The proper mastication of food has an 
influence upon the entire digestive proccss. 


The Problem of Marketing 


In The Bengal. Co-operative Journal occurs the 
following : 


In pursuance of the Government of India’s 
Resolution of May 4, 1934, Mr. Livingstone, formerly, 
Marketing Expert of the British Board’ of Agriculture, 
was appointed sometime ago to conduct a ‘big drive 
on the question of marketing.” Recently a communique- 
has been issued by the Govenment of India which 
provides for the appointment of several provincial 
marketing officers, the inauguration of marketing surveys, 
the appointment of special committees for staple 
crops and also for carrying out work on grade 
standards. The scope of the survey will include the 
following : grading, market information, special. 
organization for marketing of perishable commodities, 
planning. of production according to quality and demand, 
regulated markets and produce exchanges, warehou 
transportation and export methods. The basis < 
study will include (a) crops—(i) cereals, (ii) oilsee 
(iii) fibre crops, C plantation and special crops, 
animal products—Q) dairy products, (ii) livestock, | 
live stock products (hides and skins, woọol, 
soon as these market surveys omp 
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aganda. The Linlithgow Commission, it may 
Ss es peened that the establishment of regular 
markets must form an integral part of any plan for 
agricultural development. Mr. Livingstone has recently 
made some pronouncements on the subject. The 
reports of these, published in the press, do not 
indicate that co-operative marketing is likely to play 
an important role in his scheme. This seems anomalous 
in view of the reference to the need for co-operative 
marketing even in the Government Resolution of 
May 4. We hope thata study of local conditions 
will convince Mr. Livingstone that in India the ryot 
can secure the advantages of orderly marketing only 
if the co-cperative machinary is properly developed 
and utilized. 


| Iron pillar of Dhar 
The following is taken from Tisco Review : 


The following is from a note on archeological 
excavations during 1932-33 by the Director-General of 
Archeology : 


The Iron Pillar at Dhar, Central India, is one of 
those large-sized products of ancient Indian metal 
workers which have excited the unstinted admiration 


) ‘of modern metallurgists. It is now broken in three 
| pieces measuring together more than 43 feet in length, 
and some writers believe that a fourth piece of seven 
feet in length has been lost sight of. The date and 
purpose of this interesting. monument had remained 
uncertain, and the pillar had been assigned by some 
to as early adate as the Gupta period. This 
controversy is now set at rest by an inscription of 
ithe time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dhar 
(A. D. 1018-60), fragments of which have been put 
‘together in Kamal Maula’s mosque at Dhar, which 
a. occupies the site of a grammar school established by 
that king. One of the verses of this inscription refers 
to the setting up of a pillar to which could be tied 
the elephant of victory fettered with ropes in the 
form of the rays of the sharp sword of Bhoja. 
___ The only pillar at Dhar answering this description 
is the Jron Pillar, and it may have been erected to 
commemorate Bhoja‘s victory over the neighbouring 
powers, including the Chedi ruler Gangeyadeva of 
Tilangana or Trikalinga. The Hindustani proverb 
Kafan Raja Bhoj Kahan Ganga Teli appears to 
tefer to this victory of Bhoja. 


The Tata Iron Works 
The same paper writes: 


The following few facts will hel 
_ The f p our readers to 
visualize the magnitude of India’s key industry : 


TRE (1) The Works of the Com 
= pany at Jamshedpur 
$ Ear largest and best equipped in the British 


(2) Sixteen trains steam into the Company’s Works 
taw-materials for the manufacture 


pital of the Company is contributed 
rovinces of India including Assam, Bengal,- 

Bombay, Burma, Central Provinces 
vinces and the Indian States. 
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(6) Over 20,000 people -hailing from all 


India are employed by the Steel Company. Parts of 


Early Hindu Colonization in Malay Peninsula 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar writes in The Indian 
Review: Me 


Actual remains of early Hindu civilization 
Malay Peninsula are not altogether lacking 
Evans has described the remains of a Hindu. 
and a few stone images at Sungai Batu 
foot of Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak). 
observes : 

“Let us now consider what some of these specimens 
indicate. They certainly show that some early inhabit- 
ants of Sungai Batu were Hindus, and worshippers 
of Siva or related deities, for we have obtained 
images of Durga, (?) Ganesa, the Nandi on which he 
tides, and one of the yoni, always associated with the 
worship of Siva or with that of deities of the Siva 
Group.” 

Unfortunately it is impossible to assign even any 
approximate date either to the shrine or to the images, 
But the remains of a brick-built Buddhist shrine dis- 
covered in its neighbourhood, at Kedah, may be dated 
approximately to the fourth or fifth century A.D. on 
the strength of a Sanskrit inscription found in it, 
Similarly remnants of pillars which once adorned some 
Buddhist temples have been found in the northern 
part of Province Wellesley. These also may be dated 
to the fourth or fifth century A.D. on the strength 
of inscriptions engraved on them. Pillars of approxi- 
mately the same date have been discovered also in 
the eastern side at Chaya, north of Ligor. Recently 
a gold ornament bearing the figures of Vishnu on his 
Garuda -has been unearthed at Selinsing (Perak), and, 
in a hole left by the roots of a fallen tree, a Cornelian 
Seal engraved with the name of Hindu prince Sri 
Vishnuvarman, in characters of the Sth century A.D. — 

More interesting light is thrown upon the Indian 
colonization in Malay Peninsula by the large number 
of inscriptions which have been discovered in different 
parts of the country. These inscriptions are mostly 
too fragmentary to yield any complete sense, but they 
lead to very important conclusions. They are written 
in Sanskrit and in Indian characters of about the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. Two of them distinctly 
refer to Buddhist creed and thus prove the sprea 
of Buddhism in the region. As to the distribution © 
the inscriptions, seven of them were found at Tokoon 
in the centre of the Province Wellesley, four of uon 
in the northern part of the same province, one A 
Kedah, one at Takuapa, three at Ligor and one es 
Chaya, On the whole, therefore, these inscriptions 
clearly testify to the fact that the Indians had establis i 
ed colonies, in the northern, western and the ea 
side of the Malay Peninsnla by at least fourth vibe 
fifth centuries A.D. The palaeography of the mea 
tions shows that the colonists belonged: to 
Northern and Southern India. 
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Aryan Synthesis and Dravidian Culture 


Prof. S. V. Venkaleswara writes in The Arya” 
Path: 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


South India, copying the Dravidian system. 
introduce new kinds of marriage; among 
marriage by capture, which is distinctly 
Dravidian. Burial was allowed to the Brahmins of 
Malabar, and was preferred in cases of contagious 
diseases like the pox. The dog was permitted within 
sacred enclosure at the Vatsadeva rite. The 
rejudice against the use of mud pots died away and 
these found their way into temples and near images. 
Evidence of a duodecimal reckoning is found in the 


marriage in 
They also 


| Panchavimsa Brahmana, with multiples carried 32 


| times. 7 r 
‘operated in the foreign 


ni me 


the Dravidian peacefully co- 
commerce of India by sea. 


The Aryan and 


“Some of the Indian exports had Aryan, while others 
bore the Dravidian, names assigned to them in India. 
If muslim (sindfu in Babylonian) and axe (parasu, 
pilakku in Assyria) belong to the former category, the 
peacock (fofai, tugheim in Hebrew) and rice (arisi, 
‘oryza in Greek) belong to the latter. Lastly, the 
worship of the goddess crystallized into Durga Puja 
and Sci Vidya. 


Aryan genius for sublimation and transvaluation of 
values is evidenced by the philosophical and symbolical 
significance attached to crude conceptions in iconogra- 
apy. One principle of Aryan ethics is the extirpation 
of vice or misfortune, not by combating it but by 
meditating on the contrary virtue or benevolence. The 
Dravidian Goddess of the Pox was therefore renamed 
Sitala (Goddess of Coolness) ; coolness in contempla- 
tion served to mitigate the rigour of the heat and 
dryness which is felt by the pox-stricken patient. To 
the Goddess of Divine Wrath, who was Dravidian, 
was attributed a mild and milky aspect as of the 
mother who appeased the hunger of Sambandha and 
Thayumanavar in Aryo-Dravidian hagiology- Aryan 
emphasis on the spirit and on the transitory nature of 
the body, relaxed the attention bestowed on the 
burial, as evident from a contrast of the simple burial 
of historical times with the meticulous preservation of 
the corpse in hermetically sealed earthen jars of the 


| prehistorié period. Dravidian festivals were retained, 


but they were affiliated to the Aryan ones founded on 
astronomical or planetary mythology. Non-Aryan cults 
based on the phallus were sublimated into the ency- 
clopeedic system of rite, religion and philosophy known 
as Saivism. Dravidian scripture in the Vernacular 
(Nalagira prabandfham) was recognized by Vaishnavism 
as a mere translation of the essence of the Vedas. 


un 


ERRATA 


Thomas Henry Buckley read Henry Thomas Buckle. 
read Marseilles. 

or flower read flour. 

on bronze read carved in bronze. 


P. 641, 1 1&9. for. 
Pp. 645-648, for Marsailles 
P. 652, l 5 from the bottom, 
P. 665, i. 47 & 48, for curve 
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The tantric cults were endowed with symbolic content 
and made to yield high philosophy. 


Education and Indian Life 
In a thoughtful paper in Educational India 
Mr. H. N. Mukherjee writes: 5 


The movement for all-round educational progress- 
must, therefore, ally itself with a movement for 
fundamental changes in our social and economic system- 
and attitudes. There must be a clear-cut social purpose- 
behind our educational movement, for without it 
nothing worth while can be achieved. Our educationists 
often specialize in certain aspects of education! work; 
their field of action is inevitably circumscribed —which, 
in most cases, is a good thing. But their vision is 
limited—which is a danger to be avoided. They 
would forget the relevance of their work to 
the wider problem; they would miss their 
affiliation to the general movement. On the other 
hand, there are many among our educationists 
who would pride themselves as practical men ; they 
would check the zealots, the hot-heads, who are- 
prepared to pay the cost of their work even though: 
it may frighten away more timorous souls. But such 
practical men—and the specialist, as well—would 


‘slowly wrench from those in authority only a few- 


niggardly, irritating reforms. They shall not em- 
phasize the claims of the immense majority of our 
people, which has been curelly and persistently denied, 
in order that the social hierarchy shall not be disturbed. 

They shall never enlist under their banner men and: 
women who will work with little thought for the puny 
interests of thems:Ives and their class, but. with the- 
over-mastering desire of helping, in however humble 

a fashion, the building of a new society where the 
claims of all are not’ only abstractly recognized, but 
actually served. No present-day educationist worth: 
the name would deny, if he was pressed to give a: 
direct answer, that there is generally among teachers: 

in india a miserable lack, even though it is under-- 
standable, of educational idealism. We cannot harness 

the idealism of our people to educational reconstruction: 
if it does not go hand in hand with a radical 
transformation of our social, economic and political 
life. There must be, | repeat, a conscious social 
purpose in any educational movement that hopes to: 
be really successful. 


——— =) 
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ESTRICT your cultivation of jute”—this 
was the piece of advice thrust upon the 
Bengal cultivators from many a Congress 

platform during the hot days of non-co-operation. 
The elders refused to pay any heed to what they 
took to be inspired dabbling in matters 

‘economic by political demagogues. When the 

political tongue of the Congress was gagged, the 

economic tongue, too, was silent. But the Bengal 
agriculturist could hardly enjoy any respite. The 
| Government of Bengal took up the cue where 
the Bengal branch of the Congress had left it. 
The agriculturist listened to the counsel of the 
Government with no better attention. The result 
has been expressed thus in the Annual Report 
of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, for the 
= year 193-182 : 
Jute—Inspite of active propaganda, the area and 
out-turn of the crop were higher than in the 
previous year. 


KES 


| 


The Bengal Legislative Council was alarmed 
at the threatening economic crisis and in its sitting 
‘of the 21st February, 1932, a resolution to the 
following effect was passed : 


This council recommends to the Government that 
a Committee consisting of official and non-official 
members of the Council and experts be appointed 
to make a systematic examination of the present 
economic epression in Bengal and to make 
suggestions as to what temporary and permanent 
measures may be taken to alleviate the present 
distress and ensure a steady economic progress of 
“the people of the Presidency. 


idencies and provinces are happy families, 

med, in relation to reserved subjects, by a 
or-in-council, and in relation to transferred 
ave as otherwise provided by this Act) 
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WHOM WILL JUTE CROP RESTRICTION BENEFIT 
| By BHUPENDRA LAL DUTT 


Thanks to the Mont-Ford Reforms, the Indian 


iS) 


But the Government was not slow to i 
that alize 


the fall in the price of raw and manufactured i t 
is one of the primary causes responsible for ler 
acute depression of Bengal, © 


and appointed a committee with the followin 
terms of reference : E 

(1) the question of regulation of the production 
of jute h Í 4 

(2) the marketing of jute, including th a 
blishment of regulated markets, and the Aah, 
market informations in a suitable form to the 
producers ; 

(8) The creation of a Jute Committee for the 

rovince of Bengal on the lines of the proposed 

entral Jute Committee and the minimum amount 
required to finance such a Committee ; 

(4) the extent to which other materials have 
displaced jute and the likelihood of further substi- 
tutes being found in the near future ; 

(5) the possibilities of making any other 
economic use of jute to an extent that might relieve 
the present situation. 


The Committee worked for over six months and 
the Chairman laments : 


From the beginning, it was obvious that there 
were considerable differences of opinion in respect of 
the first three terms of reference to the committee, but 
it was hoped that it would be possible to compose 
the differences sufficiently to Bene the opinions 
within the compass of a single report.*** — 

Attempts to reconcile these conflicting attitudes 
having unfortunately failed, it was regretfully decided, 
after discussion, that the only course open was to 
write two separate reports, embodying the respective 
views of the two groups into which the members 
were divided. 


In fact we haye three, not two, reports befor 
us, as one of the members refused to join any 
group and preferred to write a separate one himself 
The Committee were originally directed to „submi 
the report by May 1, 1933, but extension we 
giren later on to the 10th August, 1933. Ae 

thirteen months, on the 20th Septemb® 
1984, a communique was issued by the Gover 
ment of Bengal, Agriculture and, Industri 


Department. It begins with the following me 
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confess, we cannot 


| We 
aovernment on these lines. Procrastination is 
‘ot a virtue, even with the Government. It took 
H rho y 

hirteen long months for the Government to 


congratulate the 


/onounce their decision on one point of 
‘ference out of five. We do not know how many 
sonths will elapse before the Government publish 
jer Opinion on the other four points. By the 
jay, are these points considered independently 
fone another ? 


ite | (2) 

he | Jt would be rash to indulge in conjectures on 
te altitude of the Government when the points 
ne i reference were determined and the question 
i regulation of production was placed first. 
the communique runs : 


| 
2 | With one dissentient the Committee recommended 
ta- against measures for compulsory restriction of the 
of | crop under legislative enactment and for the crop 
the of 1955 Government accept the opinion of the 
| committee on this point. They also accept the 
he | recommendation that the measures adopted during 
ed the past two or three years for encouraging a 
nt voluntary reduction of cultivation shall be improved 
and intensified. 
we These lines, if they mean anything, mean that 


‘he Government refuse to accept the almost 
jmanimous opinion of the Committee appointed 
ve ly them and to abandon the principle of 

‘compulsory restriction of the crop ander legisla- 

ive enactment.” The Press Note on the scheme 
ad ‘fr reduction of the cultivation of jute in 1935 
lakes the interpretation clear when it says that 
The scheme does not at present include legislative 
| enactment to enforce a reduction in the area under 


ut | jute. 

Be The lines from the communique as well as 

nS the Press Note sound like a challenge to the 

fea Bengal jute-growers that, if they fail to give a 

d, tisfactory response to the Government scheme, 

to /*gislation must follow. 

ve |, Hurther, Mr. A. ©. Porter, Development 

xs ommissioner, Bengal, is reported in newspapers 
ave said that 

re The scheme of compulsory restriction could not 

y be adopted for the next season since 2 was not 

|f. bossible to pass the necessary legislation within such 

it a short time. 


Finally, we have it on the authority of the 


at [Hon'ble Nawab K. G- M. Faroqui, Minister of 
a i sriculture and Industries, that 


A restriction by legislation is neither possible nor 
tacticable at the present moment.” . ` 

Ow, with all these before us, will it be very 
on that the Government have 
principle of 
mpulsory restriction by legislation” and the 
y restriction scheme is a mere fore-runner 


Re Press Note claims for the Government 
_ “te scheme is 
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a response by the Government to public opinion 
which has expressed itself unanimously in favour 
of effective measures for restricting the crop. 


To a foreign reader, it would appear as if a 
plebiscite on the jute question had been held, or 
at least, an election had been fought on this 
question and an obliging Government has, in a 


truly sportsmanlike spirit, submitted to public 
opinion. Nothing of the kind. 
The Jute Enquiry Committee was constituted 


with thirteen members. The President was a high 
Government Official. The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, the Indian Jute Mills Association, the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce had each a representative 
to guard the respective interests. Dr. J. C. 
Sinha, Professor of Economics, Presideney College, 
must have been taken in for his technical 
knowledge. The Minister had three deputies in 
the Director of Agriculture, the Director of 
Industries and the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. Thus there were only three seats left. 
One was allotted to a retired Divisional 
Commissioner, the second to a lawyer practising 
in a district which has very little area under jute 
cultivation. A seat was found for a Doctor of 
Law practising in the highest judicial court in 
the Presidency and he was introduced as 
Vice-President, Bengal Jute Growers Association 
as if to create an impression that jute-growers 
were not without their spokesman on the 
Committee. The questionnaire was distributed to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal 

National Chamber of Commerce, the Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, the Muslim Chamber of 

yommerce, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 

and various other organizations connected with the 
jute trade. Others receiving the questionaire were 

Commissioners of Divisions, Collectors of Districts 

Chairmen of District Boards, prominent members o. 

the Union Boards, Co-operative organizations, 

employers of labour, leading gentlemen in jute 
districts, etc. 

Thus we see that the questionnaire was not a 
public document available to any one who might 
care to express his opinion. Any member of a 
Union Board or a gentleman in jute’ district, who 
had not been favoured with a copy of the 
questionnaire might be silenced by saying that hi 
was not a ‘prominent’ or ‘leading’ man. However, 
` Replies were received from 119 persons, and 
` Commercial and public bodies. dO - 

The Enquiry Committee spared no pains to 
in touch with public opinion. A Sub-Comm 
was formed and it made a tour s 

between the 8th and the 15th April, 

of which Narayangunge, D 

Serajganj and Rangpur were vi 

We do not desire to place 
a railway map-and a Ly 
how many miles th 
and how much time 
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The Sub-Committee performed a feat when during 


these eight days (inclusive of the time spent in 


these five places (all District and 


travelling) in 
Si and no rural area) 


Sub-divisional Headquarters 
they 
examined representatives of mofussil jute agencies, 
District Board Chairmen, Presidents of Union 
Boards, dealers in jute and cultivators. 
We find no mention of the number of persons 
of each interest examined in these Mofussil 
centres, though mention has been made that 


Altogether 32 persons were orally examined in 

Calcutta. 

Are the opinions of the Enquiry Committee 
constituted as such or of the witnesses requisi- 
tioned to appear before them to be recognized 
as public opinion ? 

Since the Government took upon themselves 
the task of suppressing the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and lavishly used section 144 
I. P. G, public meetings have been seldom held, 
and we have not heard of any public meeting in 
any part of Bengal, requesting the Government 
to launch a Scheme of Restriction of Jute 
Cultivation. Then there are Indian-owned 
newspapers in Bengal. We are accustomed to 
hear them described as mouthpiece of the dis- 
contented middle class. Correspondence and 
notes have been noticed in the columns of some 
of them in support of restriction. Do the Govern- 
ment now hail them as expressions of public 
opinion ? Lastly, there is the Indian National 

ongress which first raised the cry of restriction. 
But much water has flowed down the Ganges 
since that body first advocated it. 

Goyernment haye peculiar ways of ascertaining 
facts and one may think that this official version 
of the unanimity of public opinion in favour of 
restriction of the cultivation of jute is as accurate 
as the official jute forecast. 


(4) 
The Press Note says that the Government 
scheme 


aims at the organization of intensive propaganda 
on a provincial scale jo induce the cultivator to 
restrict his sowing of jute in his own interest. 
_ „We fail to understand why the question of 
inducement arises at all, if the Government 
petion 1$ a response to the unanimous public 
lemand for restriction. Soon after the publica- 
ge of the Government communique, Mr. B. R. 
Pir c. D Publicity Officer to the Government 
Cal engal, invited: representatives of several 
[cutta TAR to a drawing-room conference 
no Mr Porter, Development 
details of the 


missioner, explained the 
e Under the sub-heading of “Executive 


on Black Sheep,” the Amrita. 

CSOT! nee: ane alan sal 

Some minor discussions a répresentati 
opined that any attempt a8 restrictigh 
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by propaganda alone will be 


use i 
are a few “black sheep”? in Be fe there pate a 
refuse to listen to any good advice AE Who ion a 
examples are invariably followed by the their 7 own ti 
the villagers. In reply to this Mr. Porter q ae of # 
assured the Press representatives that the S nitely 
officers of the Government will never fail i ae 
suitable measures in order to check the a On It is 
activities of the ‘black sheep’. evous jowed : 
A response to the unanimous public dei \inister 
requires “suitable measures” to be at ricultu. 
Again, a Bengal peasant, simple and sincere AS jemselv 
he always is, understands legislative prevention ike. 
and accepts it with calm resignation. We do not pm a 
know how he will accept the “executive pressure” 12520? 
If October opened with this Press conference S, 0 
it closed with the conference of the chairmen dierent 
and representatives of district boards. Before The Bi 
these leading gentlemen of rural Bengal the and su 
Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture was pleased and is 
to say: the tru 
In the past, sporadic propaganda had been carried ome 
on in the villages, and the work had been more or What 
less confined to the distribution of propaganda ‘onourab 
pamphlets and literature, leaving it entirely to the legislati 
cultivators as to the quota of individual restriction. wicultu) 
It was entirely the choice of the grower to reduce jm has 
his cultivation by any amount or not at all. m an 
Does the Minister mean to say that the my not 
grower will no longer be allowed this liberty of tem dir 
choice ? He proceeds to say that Restri 
if all efforts, officialand non-official, are made to peated] 
bring home to the growers that their (growers’) lh this c 
interests lie in the immediate restriction scheme, lading 
there will be very few who will think of disregard- til] be i 
ing the strong public opinion that it is attempted 
to create in favour of the restriction scheme: and | The ot 
it is in that connection that Government look upon | foreign 
you chairmen and representatives of district recent. 
oards, to help the propaganda and utilize all your | ad £ 
resources, influence, tact, judgment and knowledge enp 
to see that the public opinion becomes effective so t an 
that the growers may not dare to disregard it. y arici 
The Howble Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, | Sehem 
Member of the Executive Council, in the samé | manuf: 
meeting said : | Hie for 
If public opinion is created that there should Dene | seu 
restriction on the production of jute, 1 Meee | tio e 
the duty ‘of every one that he does not grow D | one 
than his own quota; and if he does, he beco | free! ° 
the black sheep of the village. | Testu ét 
The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy -Prosad Singh ROP | perceni 
Minister for Self-Government, addressing the | foreign 
band of leaders of rural public opinion, SAA © | a 
Now, you are expected to: mobilize public oF tion a i | 
to carry on vigorous propaganda wit CoR in the | monoa 
and courage, and to impress upon the peons t yer | Bengal 
mofussil, and the agriculturists who. baren ir duty | to com 
learnt to think for themselves, that it is the of jute crop ir 
in common interest to reduce the area incony, 
cultivation as muchas they can. $ pethen has no 
Now, it is for the readers to judge ee to Jite a 
the Government action is a ether the Hone 
unanimous public opinion ‘or W geomet © Ben al 
overnment are making vigorous 4 jute 
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ere “ate and mobilize public Opinion to put into 


rho ion a principle to which, for reasons best 
Leir gown to them, they stand committed. 


ive | (5) 

Opt Jt is no surprise that in a land which is 
Jowed a mere shadow of self-government, the 
linister for self-government is of opinion that 
nd siculturists ‘have not yet learnt to think for 
d! ‘mselves’. But great men do not always think 
a8 ‘ike. The Minister for Agriculture, who comes 
ym a jute-growing district and had many an 
hot wasion to move among the agriculturists before 
è. ss joining the Governors cabinet, holds a 
ifferent view. 


ore The Bengali cultivator is no fool. He has faced 
the and survived difficulties for countless centuries and 
sed and is capable of taking a long-sighted view when 
the true facts of the situation are placed before 
him by those whom he trusts. 


ied | a ay ; b 
.or What is really surprising is that this 
nda wnourable gentleman who finds himself in the 


the legislative Council mainly with the votes of the 
lon. miculturists—and this proves that they trust 
im—has preferred to engage himself in creating 
nd mobilizing public opinion ‘that the growers 
my not dare to disregard it? before approaching 
tem direct with the ‘true facts of the situation’. 

| Restriction of cultivation of jute, it has been 
to tpeatedly asserted, is to the grower’s own interest. 
rs’) I this connection the following excerpt from the 


me. lading editorial of a local Anglo-Indian paper 


a wll be interesting reading : is 
and | The other menace is the serious competition of 
pon | foreign jute manufacturers. It is said that in 


rict 
our 
dge 

50 


recent years many mulls have sprung up, in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe and in Japan _ for 
example. These mills have more modern machinery 
than Bengal mills, they are hampered by no 
restriction scheme of their own, and they profit in 
WO ways from the Indian restriction scheme. This 
scheme tends to keep up the price of Calcutta’s 


mE manufactured jute exports. and therefore to facilitate 

e foreign millowners in the task of underselling 
> A alcutta. And secondly the restriction scheme is 
ra | of the one-legged variety only. There is a restric- 
i 


on on output of manufactures but there is none 
on the growth of the crop. ‘The cultivators grow 
| “ely, the Bengal mills, governed by their own 
Testriction scheme, cannot take more than a certain 
ercentage, the rest is flung at the heads of the 
x i It must be sold for what it 


tagn millowners. 7 
ava, fetch, and the export tax is of little 
| avail in keeping up the price when there is 
the | m glut. Theoretically in the case of a 
| poropoly the foreigner pays the tax but when 
| to soal’s jute-growers are unorganized and have 
Compete against one another to get rid of their 
"OP in foreign markets the export tax does not 
“onvenience the foreigner very much. Japan 
t0 more difficulty in manufacturing Indian 
> and underselling Bengal than she has in 
suufacturing Indian cotton | underselling 
oreover, although 1 
“ Manufacturers that 1 
an evil both fc 
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long run for the industry itself, and tends to make 
it the unhappy hunting-ground of speculators, in 
practice the manufacturer is often not averse to 
a situation the immediate result of which is that 
he gets his raw material cheap. In so far therefore 
as he does nothing to promote a crop restriction 
scheme he may be said to be the aider and abetter 
of his foreign competitor, who fights him with 
all his looms, and not with a percentage only.* 


Here, we believe, a big cat is out of the bag. 
Here appears a powerful party that requires 
restriction of jute crop for its own interest. 

Reuter is responsible for the following news 
cabled from London on July 26, 1934: 


Far-reaching developments in connection with 
the jute trade of Calcutta and Dundee are pending, 
according to the Financial Times. 

Dundee traders have an important scheme, for 
which they are seeking Calcutta’s co-operation, 
believing that, in the face of foreign competition, 
the AS of both centres should combine in 
persuading the British and the Indian Governments 
to impose an additional export duty on raw jute 
from India in parts not within the British Empire. 

As jute is produced within the Empire, it is 
contended that Empire manufacturers should have 
preference over foreign competitors. The un- 
satisfactory condition of trade both in Dundee and 
Calcutta has infiuenced manufacturers in these 
centres towards co-operation. 

Here the bag has let loose another big cat. 
The Bengal millowners and their compatriots in 
Dundee are of opinion that none but themselyes 
should have easy entry into the jute market of 
Bengal. The Dundee traders are moderates and 
are satisfied if non-British Empire manufacturers 
are pushed to a disadvantageous position by 
subjecting them to pay higher export duty, but 
the Calcutta manufacturers are extremists and 
do not like the idea of sharing Bengal market 
with others. 

It is an irony that while the ryot gets no 
profit from his labour and looms are idle along 
the Hooghly other lands reap the beneftt.t 


And it is to drive out these “other lands” 
from the jute market that the restriction is 
advocated in some quarters, and for this 
government action is thought necessary. ; 

That restriction of jute growing is necessary 

af the industry is to return to health and 

Government mest and only Government can i 

on this restriction is an article of faith wi 

large section of the general public. 


en a a ae ae 


fool”; he d how thi 
of his purchasers will further his intere 
; (6) E 

Tt is far from us to accusi 


of Bengal (Ministry 
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| complicity with the Bengal Millowners or Dundee 
traders in propounding their Scheme. Even 
accepting, for arguments sake, that such a 
complicity does exist, no grower should reject the 
restriction scheme for that reason if he is 
| convinced that such a restriction will help, even 
| to a small degree, his economic rehabilitation. 
The Government communique does not hold out 
any greater hope than that. 
Tf each cultivator complies with it, there will be 
grounds for a reasonable expectation of some 
| improvement in the demand for and in the price 
| of fibre. 

These are not the words of one who is confident 
that one’s action will bring about the desired 
result. “Grounds for reasonable expectation” are 
not, we fear, sufficient reasonable grounds to put 
“executive pressure” upon the cultivators to restrict 
the cultivation of their favourite and only 
money-crop. The Press Note accompanying the 
communique is silent on this important point. 
Mr. Porter has not explained it before the 
Press representatives. Even in the district 
board conference the Minister had no word on it. 
When this question was raised by Mr. Jitendra 
Lal Banerjee, Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin is reported 
to have said : 


This is the most critical point. Amongst all 

the people in the jute trade, both millowners and 
j dealers and others, who have given their best 
3 thoughts to this problem, there is no difference 
of opinion on this question that by the restriction 
of production, price will go up. This is not 
disputed at all by anybody. 


There is again the dohai AED of unanimity 
of opinion ! The Hon’ble member goes on to 
say : 


hether the conclusion is justified by the 
the honourable gentleman puts forward 
disputable but the one thing that appears 
yond dispute is that it is the Calcutta 
dee millowners—and none else in this 
o should occupy our vision when we 

ik of purchasers of jute. 
Ae Itivated, or to be cultivated 
Dun millowners alone ? Is 
to restrict his cultivation 
any surplus for any 
Jalcutta and Dundee 
he does so, will 


the supply 


demand, and, consequently restriction wi der 
the price. In the past restriction failed, pr hance an 
that effect. Teate 4 O 
Area Yield ie oe 
Year (in thousand (in thousand oleate price Í, i 
acres) bales of 4001b.) (in rupees) pute 
1922 1800 5408 87-135 ie 7 
1923 2788 8401 68.510 oa 
1924 2770 8062 Bagg | bring 
1925 3115 8940 119-9.9 | has 
1926 3847 12123 98118 | not b 
1927 3374 10188 76-6-6 | is the 
1928 3144 9906 75-0-11 Indee 
1929 3415 10335 71-40 ok 
1930 3492 11205 50-4-9 4 maki 
1931 1859 5535 87-11-10 | trans] 
This table for ten years contradicts, as faras ` pink 
jute is concerned, the theory—“the less the product, publi 
the higher the price”. In 1926 with the greatest — pe M 
acreage under cultivation and the biggest yield, me 
the price was as high as Rs. 98-11-6, second only Une 
to Rs. 119-9-9 of the previous year. In 1927 | pany 
and 1928 the fall in the acreage, and consequently °°"! 
in the yield did not increase the price, rather it + F 
went down—proving false to the pet theory. N 
Again, in 1931 the acreage was nearly half of, | 


and yield less than half of, that of the previous | 
year, but the price did not increase; on the other | 
hand, it decreased by nearly 26 per cent. 


7) 


For reasons best known to them, the | 
Government of Bengal have thought it fit to | 
reject the Bengal Legislative Council’s recommen- | 
dation to appoint a committee ‘to make a 
systematic examination of the present economic 
depression in Bengal’, Nor did they institute a 
public enquiry to discover the causes that led to | 
the fall in the price of raw jute. Norare we 
told of any departmental enquiry. But we HaT | 
a Press Note published in May last whic 
i Imperial Council 0 


gives the opinion of the I sha 
Agricultural Research. It says : i a pos 
Thereis no question in this case of the depressing to th 
action of the principle of economic nationalism, ie refer 
no country other than India is able to PIO". | each 
jute and even in India 90 percent of jute of | their 
roduced in Bengal, the adjacent provinces Speci 
ihar and Assam. S titutes out i 
Nor is ita question: of synthetic enbat parti 
replacing jute, as they did in the last aening wh 1 
in the case of indigo and as they are meten f 4 
to do in the present century in case of lac! ae 
i i 5 * “ices y ric 
_ In the face of the steady increase 1m ee A to | th ( 
in the thirty years from 1900, it seems di gies aie 
maintain that there has been over-producho™ of th 


e past. 
Where then 


lies the cause of the depri 


i demand for containers. To use a common 
Ce i ‘analogy, if people wrote fewer letters stationers 
Ate fi would have fewer envelopes to sell. 

{ 
tice i We quite appreciate the analogy of the 
author of the Press Note. But we may be 
3) permitted to remind him that fall in the 


consumption of envelopes may not necessarily 
| bring in the fall in the demand for paper which 
| has a hundred other uses. This analogy does 
| not hold good unless he declares that a container 
| js the only thing for which jute can be utilized. 
Indeed in some quarters there are persons who 


| think that jute is, or should be, cultivated for 
sponeing a container only for commodities for 
transport. Even Dundee manufacturers do not 
as | think so. The Dundee Cbamber of Commerce 
as | published ‘A Tree of Jute”—a chart to show 
RE the various uses of jute. It cannot be said that 
1d, | the Tree is complete. How many mills, here on 
aly, j the Hooghly or in Dundee, are engaged in 
07 manufacturing all these articles ? There is no 
tly | denying the fact that 
a | For many years now the jute industries have been 
of, | 
ous | 
her | 
| 
the | 
to | 
en- 
a 
mic 
o a 
to 
his ‘| awe problem of agricultural indebtedness is 
ich perhaps one of the most pressing economic 


of questions of India today. In this paper 
I shall attempt an outline of a general scheme for 
a possible adjustment in Bengal, with reference 


me to the Government enquiry on debt reconcilation 
nce | referred to the Economic Board. Obviously 


is | ach of the twenty-six districts of Bengal, with 
of | their varying local conditions, would require 
Special study before the scheme could be worked 


ites | Out in detail and put into operation. in any 
ez | Particular district, but for the province as a 
ing | whole I put the following alternative methods 


for ameliorating the unhappy condition of the 

agriculturists. 

= (1) An attempt may be made to improve 
the existing credit and marketing agencies 

of the Mahajans. 
(2) For the present agencies, 

Substitute: 

A Credit Agency, 

(b) A Commodity M 


“we may 


keting Agency 
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content to ploa along manufacturing their jute 
into the same articles year after year. ~ 


We are also told that 

there are far too many “conservative” firms, which 

term generally means that they are backward, 

distrustful and hostile to all progress in business... 

Progress which appears to all reasonable business- 

men and producers an absolute necessity and 

a fundamental rule, is regarded by the backward 

part of the industry as “dashing” or “modern” 

in the extreme. 

It is a sad day for an agriculturist when he 
is told to restrict his cultivation of raw material 
because the manufacturer does not like to be 
“modern” and prefers to remain “conservative”, 
“backward, distrustful and hostile to all progress” 
and persists in manufacturing “the same articles 
year after year.” 

Here, in his own land, the Bengali cultivator 
is advised to restrict his cultivation of jute as 
“there is no demand for containers” but in 
other lands there are already cries for suitable 
substitutes for jute and paper and other 
containers are gradually capturing the market. 


SCHEME FOR AMELIORATING RURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS IN BENGAL 


By MATISWAR SEN 


with pi 
oTlng arrangements In consuming “markets to. a 
? S Mn as) : TON 


* Jute, 1931. 
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transactions, but according to the Report, 62 
per cent represents long-term credit, 2e ., includ- 
ing a portion of debt secured by simple bond. 
(b) co-operative credit accounts for 433 per 
cent. (See Table V of the Annual Reyort on 
the Working of the Co-operative Societies in the 
Presidency of Bengal, for the year ending. 30th 
June, 1933, in ‘vhich the amount due is given 
as Rs. 4.33 Cro (ec) The paddy loan and 
other minor sources are estimated at 7 per cent. 
(d) The balance of debt may be assumed to 
be secured by simple bond. 


As a result of the prevailing economic crisis, 


the mortgage percentage of the loan has been 
increase and we cannot be far wrong in 
believing that it would show a 10 per cent 


increasing on the average for the various districts. 
We may then estimate the different sources of the 
loan to be: (2) mortgage, 54.0 per cent, (22) simple 
bond, 34.67 percent, (ùi) co-operative, 4.33 per 
cent, (w) paddy loan and other minor sources, 
7.0 per cent. 
(2) The value of land held by agriculturists in 
Bengal is estimated by the Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee at Rs. 690 Crores. 
A careful study of available data on the 
extent of indebtendness of agriculturists in Bengal 
reveals that there are families having debts up to 
one year’s income, two years’ income, three years’ 
income, and in excess of three years’ income. 
Such families may be classed as (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) respectively, and it has been found that 
classes (c) and (d) together form more than a 
third of the indebted families, and classes (b), (c), 
and (d) more than one half of the total. ‘han 
For purposes of comparison regarding the 
ming growth of indebtedness among 
agriculturists in proportion to incomewe may 
refer to the observations for Faridpur District, 
eee, based on figures for 19131914 of 
Ir. O'Malley. (See Faridpur District Gazetteer, 
e 57.) He says: “Only 6 percent are 
iously embarrassed, to the extent that their 
are equal to a year’s income or more, and 
arter of these are hopelessly involved.” 
„ Unfortunately no definite data are at hand to 
revailing rate of interest on the out- 
ebt, but if we assume it to be as low 
nt per annum, then it follows that 
(d), with outstanding capital debt 
cess of three years’ Income, must 
i least 60 per cent of their annual 
as Interest on their indebtedness, and 
with an outstanding capital debt of two 
$ ig 40 per cent of its 
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never be able to extricate themselves with 
f 5 0 
assistance of the Government. ut the 


RELATIONS or THE MAHAJANS AND 
AGRICULTURISTS 


Without making any attempt here to discuss 
problems of freight, final grading of produce in 
Calcutta, in which millions of pounds sterling are 
invested, the possible development of Empire and 
other foreign markets, or the complex subject of 
exchange, all of which bear on agricultural 
prosperity, I shall restrict myself to the basic 
problems of credit and commodity marketing 
with reference to the local conditions in Bengal 
And this means, to begin with, a brief survey. of 
the existing relations between the agriculturists 
and the mahajans who act both as a credit and 
a marketing agency. : 

It is the mahajans who finance production, 
buy up the crops and market them, and at the 
same time supply the agriculturists with the 
necessaries of life. As such, they would appear 
to play a valuable and indispensable rôle in the 
economic life of the rural communities. But in 
view of the excessive interest charged on loans 
and the unfair compensation exacted for services 
rendered in marketing the produce, the mahajans 
must assume part of the burden of responsibility 
for the wretched position of the agriculturists. 

In district towns, subdivisional centres, bandars 
and all other important market places, the 
mahajans have office godowns, and in jute areas 
they have jute press premises. They buy and 
sell the agricultural produce and industrial 
products of the ‘region, which, after necessary 
gradings, they export to Calcutta and other large 
consuming markets. Their places also serve as 
shops for the piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil and 
other necessaries required by the people, including 
raw materials for cottage industries, imported by 
the mahajans. On the financial side, they 
advance money to the agriculturists, weavers ant 
artisans on different terms of interest, depending 
on the urgency of the demand, the purpose for 
which the loan is taken, the resources of the 
family concerned and the honesty and efficiency 
of the borrower. These loans are given against 
mortgage or simple bond, or are entered in spect 
books against advance sale of crops. For 
artisans, except those of highest standing, a 2 
are given longer terms of credit, loans are usualy 
recorded in small account books, chiita, in which 


weekly transactions are set down. Generally He 
terms of such loan transactions are that the 


produce of the cultivators and the products 0 hese 
artisans shall go to the mahajans, and with the 
the accounts of interest or of principal hy ies 
partly or wholly settled. Sometimes the mahaj@ 


act as agents for rich merchants of Calcutta; 


sometimes they themselves ‘employ their ee 4 
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Bengal, and out of this deducting (a) accrued 
interest on the loan, (b) co-operative credit, and 
c) some portion of paddy loan and other items 
for which agriculturists themselves are responsible, 
we may roughly take 80 Crores as the capital 
invested in the form of loans by mahajans 
among the agriculturists of Bengal. <A like sum 
may be assumed, further, to cover the additional 
activities of the mahajans in the rural areas. 
While some of them have very little in loans 
but a large amount in stores, others reverse this 
arrangement, and my experience leads me to 
believe that a 50-50 investment in loans and 
other activities represents the average. The total 
investment, therefore. comes to something like 
Rs. 160 crores. If this sum draws interest or 
makes a profit of 20 per cent per annum, Rs. 32 


— 


anim 


| crores are transferred annually from the income 
| of agriculturists and artisans to the mahajans, 
in tbeir capacity of middlemen and financiers, 


obviously an exorbitant price for the agriculturist 
to pay for the services rendered. Since under 
existing conditions this credit and these marketing 
services are themselyes indispensable, however, 
the question of improving the unhappy lot of 
the agriculturists resolves itself into the develop- 
ment of some scheme whereby a reasonable rate 
of interest for ioans advanced and a fair 
compensation for services in delivering com- 
modities to the consumiug market will be assured. 
First, as already suggested, we may organize 
and improve the existing agencies of the 
mahajans, stimulating efficiency, scaling down the 
indebtedness, and controlling rate of interest and 
compensation for services rendered in marketing 
commodities, particularly with regard to those 
smaller local agencies which customarily lend 
out money at the highest possible rate of interest 
and do all they can to depress the price of the 
village commodities over which they haye a 
monopoly. Secondly, we may replace the existing 
agencies by developing new agencies, including 
a credit agency, a commodity marketing agency 
and an organization for storing surplus com- 
modities in rural areas, through the joint effort 
of the Government and the people concerned, or 
through a purely Government organization set 
up for the purpose of adjusting and co-ordinating 
rural problems. Or, thirdly, a sales depot may 
e organized, as a substitute for the commodity 
marketing agency, to function in connection with 
a credit agency and a system of storing surplus 
Commodities to prevent seasonal price slumps. 


REFORM OF THE PRESENT CREDIT AND 
IMARKETING AGENCIES | 

Tf itis- possible to reorganize the existing 
— ®8encies of the mahajans on a satisfactory basis 
O meet the requirements of the situation, this 
od will inyolve the least drastic change, the 
Xpense, and the least experimenting in 
To begin with, then, Government 
with the mabajans in all 
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important centres in rural Bengal and in 
Calcutta, showing the urgency and importance 


of changes in the present methods of working 
and also indicating alternative methods for the 
Government to relieve the agriculturists in their 
present crisis and provide for- their greater 
stability in future. In the event, that the mahajans 


are willing to undertake reforms, an attempt 
should be made to persuade them to develop 
their organizations gradually into co-operative 
institutions. 


As a result of the proposed conferences, we 
shall know whether the existing agencies can be 
modified and improved to meet the needs of the 
situation. Of course the Goyernment must be 
willing to hear and consider alternative sugges- 
tions to its own and to find out if jointly 
the Government and the mahajans can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. The Government may haye to 
make more than one attempt in- this direction. 
But even if success is not complete, the fact that 
the Government is itself taking an interest in 
the working of the existing system will act as 
a check on certain abuses now practised by the 
mahajans. Thus the mahajans may be brought 
to realize that it will be better for them to accept 
the Government proposals, since otherwise they 
may be compelled to withdraw their present 
activities from rural areas altogether. If, however, 
we ultimately fail to develop a satisfactory 
programme with the mahajans, the second alter- 
native must be considered. 


A CREDIT AGENCY, A COMMODITY MARKETING 
AGENCY AND A STORAGE ORGANIZATION 


In this case- the Government in co-operation 
with the agriculturists will create a long term 
mortgage and credit agency and an efficient and 
strong marketing agency, with an organization 
for storage of surplus commodities im rural areas 
to protect against seasonal price fluctuations. 
The marketing agency will be the guide and 
security for the credit agency, in regard to tl 
portion of the agricultural loan which cannot be 
covered by. mortgage. lt will be found that 
when a commodity is marketed through an 
organized and efficient agency, the sales records 
act as an indicator and usually attract voluntary 
credit.. Provided rural families agree to « 
of all salable commodities through the a 
credit can safely be extended to an 
without land mortgage, and there shoul 
serious difficulty in realizing both the 
on loans and yearly part paymer 
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culturists. But co-operative activities have so 
far failed to expand in the most desirable fields. 
In spite of noble and able efforts 
the Government co-operative credit department 
has failed to solve the difficulties andl 
has been compelled to suspend further 
expansion during the present economic 
crisis. Since the inception of the co-operative 
eredit organization in India in 1904, a period 
of more than three decades has elapsed, and 
yet the credit department has not been able to 
cover any substantial portion of the total debt 
of the agriculturists of Bengal, as -is evident 
from the fact that its loans constitute less than 
5 per cent of the total outstanding indebtedness. 


The recent success of the co-operative 
organization in the Sunderbun zamindari of 
Sir Daniel Hamilton is mainly due to the fact 
¿that an efficient commodity marketing organiza- 
tion has been developed, including a rice mill 
for the paddy growers, operated on a co-operative 
basis, and this organization again is the result 
of the direct attention and personal interest given 
by the proprietor. Further, the conditions pre- 
yailing in this area differ from those prevailing 
in the long settled rural areas. 

The new co-operative land mortgage credit 
scheme, based on the Co-operative Land Mortg- 
age Bank Limited, with its very suitable plan 
and by-laws, now offers the agriculturist facilities 
of which he should take advantage. Unlike 
certain other types of co-operative credit, in this 
only concrete security is dealt with, and hence 
no time need be wasted in bringing the plan 
into operation by an attempt to introduce 
unfamiliar methods of working. This credit 
scheme will, we hope, make rapid progress, with 
its comparatively low rate of interest, and will 
shortly cover a substantial portion of the out- 
Standing mortgage loan in Bengal. At the same 
time Iam afraid that without any substitution 
of existing marketing agencies by an agency 
such as that proposed, which will ensure a 
healthier and freer economic life to the agricul- 
turists, it may not fulfil all the high hopes at 
present entertained for it. 

We shall find, however, if I am not very 
much mistaken, that an agency or agencies 
functioning in a twofold capacity both to finance 
agricultural production and to purchase commodi- 
ties, as wel supply the 


oE AE D ee Such an agency will 


agriculturists, which 
use of this service rendered 
hajans haye secured preference for their 


0-ope credit. Undoubtedl 
. “aoe liability -of- co-operative-credit is 
pe pineg by many agriculturists 


a co-operative commodity 
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marketing agency will bring the 60-0 
credit agency into direct relation with 
activities of the agriculturists and do aw 
the present marked separation. Since 
co-operative commodity marketing on a 
scale is not immediately possible with the li 
outlook of the agriculturists and their lack of 
education, it would appear advisable to here 
with marketing, storing and credit agencies os 
non-co-operative nature, having provision fa 
their constitution for subsequent development 
along co-operative lines at such time asthe 
community has been sufficiently trained to 
appreciate the advantages of the new system, 

The different sources of the total loan (Rs. 100 
crores) have already been explained. Speaking 
generally, the land held by indebted agri 
culturists in the different districts is of the same 
order. In some districts of Bengal the mortgage 
percentage is as high as 70 per cent or even 
higher. 

A credit agency which could extend credit on 
the basis of mortgage and also assume respon- 
sibility for a large part of the agricultural debt 
now covered by simple bond or unspecified 
sources would serve the needs of the agricultural 
community far more effectively than the present 
Land Mortgage Bank with its limited. operations. 
With the help and guidance of the proposed 
community marketing. agency, there is no apparent 
reason why it could not function for the benefit 
of all concerned, including the Government, which 
would derive a suitable revenue from its operation. 

It should be possible to increase the mortgage 
percentage of the agricultural loan and decrease 
the simple bond percentage, thus reducing the 
risk of extending credit. In the event of the 
formation and proper functioning of the proposed 
commodity marketing agency, I suggest as an 
objective that 67 per cent of the total loan, 
instead of the present 54 per cent, be based on 
mortgage, (now 62 per cent long term cridit), 
11 per cent on co-operative undertakings, instead 
of 4. 33 per cent and only 19 per cent instead 
of the persent 34.67 per cent on simple -bonds. 
As stated above, the agriculiurists’ land, however, 
is valued at Rs 690 crores. : 

I propose, then, the organization of a credit 
agency with a capacity to deal with at least, 85 
per cent of the total indebtedness of agriculturists 
in Bengal, or for Rs. 85 crores, for twelve years. 
This agency will have the following objectives: 

(1) To extend long term credit to agiculturists 
on land mortgage ; : : 

(2) To extend long term credit to agriculturists 
against security of the proposed commo dit 
marketing agency for the portion of the cre 1 
required which cannot be covered by Ja” 
mortgage ; ig 

(3) (a) To help to bring the present oa 
cent or-as -proposed-67~per -cent mortgage 2 
Into a co-operative land 

(b) To help to bring:the present 
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C E bond loan 
nto a Co-operative credit scheme; 
= (4) To maintain operation by 

(a) Compulsory payments of interest from 
to season 1n 


iy as proposed 19 per cent simple 


ason ! the year, with an extension 
allowance of five months ; ‘ 
(b) Compulsory small part payments of 


rincipal from season to season in the year, such 
parts to be fixed from time to time depending on 
| ommodity, prices and debentures, with an 
‘extension allowance of twelve months. 

Although a term of twelve years for repayment 
‘of loans will be guaranteed to agriculturists, 
‘the rate of interest will be subject to change 
jevery three or four years, since debentures will 
‘he floated for such periods. Thus opportunity 
will be afforded to change the working plan into 
‘one of co-operative credit, or co-operative land 
‘mortgage credit. 
| The question 
‘advances can be made 
‘of a marketing agency for the 19 per cent 
‘simple bond portion of the loan. It is an 
established fact that banks do advance short term 
“money against hypothecation of pure crops. 
Since the new scheme will substitute a long term 
loan, not only the crops but the livestock and 
other assets of the family can be made to serve 
as security. Moreover, since the borrower’s land 
will be mortgaged to the same agency, the credit 
agency will be in a more secure position. 


It may be assumed, then, that the Government 
will authorize a credit agency to finance loans 
against the security of the marketing agency, 
when necessary, taking hypothecation of additional 
assets of ‘the family, until the co-operative basis 
of the credit agency can be established. If, 
however, the question of this 19 per cent of the 
loan cannot immediately be agreed to by the 
Government, in spite of the fact that failure 
to provide for the simple bond portion of the loan 
will weaken the general pesition of the agencies 
at the start, we must proceed in any case with the 
marketing agency and its allied storing organiza- 
tion in rural areas, the completion of which will 
strengthen the credit agency and place it on a 

mer basis. 

To ensure an effective flow of co-operative 
credit, a strong commodity marketing agency 
under Government control, registered under the 

ompanies Act, must be organized with branches 
roughout the rural area. It should have the 
Ollowing objectives : , 

(1) To reduce the prices paid by the con- 
Sumers and -to increase the agriculturists’ share 
n the final price. The agency will have to buy 
“ommodities directly from the agriculturists and 
Supply directly to the consumers, stocking same 

me consuming market. 
TO To protect agriculturists | from seasonal 

will Pe in the prices of commodities. The agency 
in be required to stock surplus commodities 
the rural areas in available godowns or, where 
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arises whether by bank rules 


against the security 


| 
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unavoidable, to put up temporary buildings to 
serve as commodity storehouses, and it will also 
from time to time, when necessary, make part 
and advance payments through the credit agency, 
until the commodities are sold at a satisfactory 
price, when the accounts of advances can be 
adjusted and the balance handed over to the 
agriculturists. 

(3) To render services required to stimulate 
production and when advisable control same and 
introduce new crops. 

(4) To develop a special 
leasing available godowns and, where necessary, 
to build new ones in rural areas, and also for 
leasing godowns in Calcutta, the consuming market. 

(5) To organize a department to store (a) raw 
materials for cottage industries, (b) salt, (c) cloth, 
(d) kerosene oil. Such supplies of necessaries 
easily made accessible to agriculturists will 
cement the working of the general scheme, since 
agriculturists prefer to buy their principal 
necessaries of life from the same place at which 
they sell or arrange to sell their commodities. 
Such a centre will serve as a commodity exchange 
and ultimately will help to establish more pleasant 
relations between all parties. To avoid risks 
involved in the fluctuation of prices, articles 
should be stored only to the extent of thirty days’ 
requirements. 

As previously pointed out, all these depart- 
mental activities should be so planned as to 
permit their future development as co-operative 
commodity marketing and co-operative stores. 


It is unnecessary to elaborate here all the 
details of the financial working of the proposed 
scheme. As far as the credit agency is concerned 
it could be launched through arrangement with 
the Goyernment of India for a sum amounting 
to. 10 per cent of the capacity of the credit 
agency, at not more than £ per cent interest. 
Of this, one quarter or 2!) per cent might be 
granted immediately, and the balance secured at 
subsequent periods. The working capital, 
guaranteed by the Government, could be floated 
through debentures issued by the Imperial Bank 
of India at 3!) or 4 per cent interest. This rate 
might be raised, however, as commodity prices 
rose. ‘Lhe rate of interest charged for agricuitural 
loans should not exceed 6 per cent which is the 
maximum amount the agriculturists can afford 
to pay. We may note here that with the existence 
of a commodity marketing agency and commodity 
storing in rural areas the establishment cost of 
the credit agency would be less than that com- 
monly accepted for large scale rural banks. In 
the event of the formation and proper functioning 
of the proposed agencies, the bulk of the capital 
now forming agriculturists’ indebtedness in Bengal, 
when repaid, would reflow to the same borrower 
through the debentures of the proposed credit 
agency, and, further, it may be expected tha 
these debentures would be accepted in repayme 
of loans. <li = ENS 


department for 


A rough estimate of the required capital 
investment can be set down as: (a) For 
establishing a credit agency, Rs. 8'5 crores, 
(b) For estsblishing a commodity marketing 
agency with necessary godowns in rural areas, 
Rs. 8'5 crores. 


Of this total of Rs. 17 crores, 25 per cent. 
or about Rs, 4:25 crores, may be granted at the 
start. on oe 

With the proposed reorgranization of the 


credit and marketing agencies and the 
creation of a suitable storing organization, [ 
estimate that the agriculturists’ income can be 
increased 12 to 36 per cent by proper credit 
facilities, according to the different “debt classes”, 
8 per cent by efficient marketing of commodities, 
8 per cent by control of seasonal price slumps 


present 


through storage of surplus commodities. These 
figures, which are moderate, would thus jointly 
increase the agriculturist’s income by at least 


28 per cent. 


SUBSTITUTION OF A SALES Drpor ror A 
COMMODITY MARKETING AGENCY 

In case Government do not approve undertaking 
commodity marketing on a large scale, we must have 
recourse toa third alternative, which will substitute a 
sales depôt, with some dozens of sales departments 
in each district in all the surtable and important 
places. Since the problem of reducing agri- 
cultural indebtedness depends, in the first instance, 
on a provision for the ffow of easy term credit, 
a credit agency must be established, but instead 
of working in conjunction with a commodity 
marketing agency, it will have to operate with 
the sales depot. 

Tt should be the duties of such a depot to 
stimulate and, when necessary, to control produc- 
tion, to introduce new and improved crops, and, 
above all, to secure for the agriculturists better 
prices for their commodities. The actual market- 
ing of products to consumers, in this case, will 
be left to the existing agencies. of the mahajans, 
If nothing more, however, the organization of 
efficient sales departments for agriculturists throug- 
out the rural areas will bring a very desirable 
change in the whole structure of the existing 
agencies of the mahajans, and will prevent the 
present malpractices during the time of assembling 
the commodities, Competition in buying the 
commodity at the sales depét will almost at once 
Increase the income of the agriculturist, 5 to 10 per 
cent, since at present he suffers not only from the 
monopoly controlof the mahajans but from his own 
‘ig 70 eae one r E prevailing commodity prices. 
eRe We SO create a field and atmos- 

T! -operative activity, and other 
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joint enterprises can 
without great difficulty. 
Though the credit agency 
earliest possible moment be placed on; 
operative basis, this should preferably a 
compulsory at the start. It should, howe be 
a department in connection with its mes 
operations, through which it may eithe Base 
godowns or supply the agriculturists 
vanized iron sheets, bolts, nuts, ete, or t 
equivalent cash, to enable them to build for 
themselves their little godowns, thus minimizine 
the cost, and the credit agency or bank could 
take hypothecation of these when necessary as 
security for loans. With the help of the villace 
panchayats and chowkidars and with the good 
feeling engendered in tne agriculturist by the 
assistance rendered him, an arrangement ‘might 
be made for stocking surplus commodities and 
advancing from time to time part value of the 
commodity stocked. When this was finally dis- 
posed of through the sales depdt at a satisfactory 
rate, the account with the bank could be adjusted, 


subsequently he developed 


Should at 


gal- 


In the eyent that factors should arise interfer- 
ing with the development of the required yolume 
of transactions by this system, general legislation 
might be enacted to sanction compulsory sale of 
all agricultural commodities through the sales 
depot wherever credit is to be extended to an 
agricultural family without mortgage of real 
property. In addition, the credit agency could 
further safeguard its operations by making a 
yaluation of the annual resources of each of the 
families seeking its help and taking hypothecation 
of the same. Since a definite relation will be 
set up between the credit agency and the sales 
depét, security will thus be provided to enable 
the credit agency to extend credit for such 


portion of any loan as cannot be covered by 
mortgage. 
With the proposed credit facilities we now 


estimate that the agriculturist’s income will be 
increased, as in the previous case, 12 oF t 
per cent, according to debt class, 5 per Cens 
by the organization for storing commodities i 
the rural areas, and 5 to 10 per cent through e 
sale of commodities at the sales depot. Jointy, 
we obtain an estimated increase in the agti 
culturisi’s income of 25 per cent. 

Thus with either of these two schemes, a 
With existing unfayourable world conditions ng 
low price levels, the agriculturists © ue 
would be able not only to meet their presem 
10 per cent deficit but to secure a mE 
15 to 18 per cent to meet other dues and Po 
obtain for themselves a little ease and comtor 
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PLASTIC FORM IN BENGAL CLAY 
By G. S. DUTT 


| HE recent revival of interest on an all-India 
scale in the resuscitation of the village 
industries of India has come none too 
ly. It is fortunate that it has come now 
fore the complete extinction, through lack of 
Jequate recognition and business organization, 


‘the hereditary artistic traditions and skill of 
è village artisans of India. In the efforts 
ai are being made, however, at presenc in 
tious quarters for the revival of rural indus- 


oe, Aes 


poe 
i 


i 


Fig. 1. 


D 


Mahadeva 


6S, one 


the notices a singular lack of appreciation 


Mnportunce of what is perhaps the most 
nt factor that is necessary to secure in 
to enable village industries to withstand 
with the factory industries ; namely, 


Village artisans. It is mainly by their 
à artistic quality that village industries 
q me Only hold their own against the factory 
lets S but will capture the most lucrative 

by catering to the demands of the people 


hore 
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with taste and discrimination. From this point 
of view too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of conserving the hereditary artistic 


genius of the rural artisans of the villages of 
India and particularly of Bengal which has 


been for several centuries 
owing partly to mis-education of our monied 
classes and partly to the poverty and want of 
organization of the artisans themselves. Once 
this traditional artistic genius is lost it would 
take many generations to bring about its rebirth, 
whereas by discriminating encouragement of the 
traditional skill of the indigenous village artists 
it is possible to give the products of village 
industries their peculiar national stamp and 
thereby a unique market value. 
A striking illustration of the 
hereditary traditional skill and artistic genius of 
village artisans, inspite of centuries of neglect, 
is afforded by the clay images which are even now 


past sadly neglected 


survival of the 


Fig. 2. Mother and child 


turned out in many parts of Bengal by the 
village potters. In the case of the recentl 
discovered Mathurapur monument in the distr 
of Faridpur I had occasion to show how in 
sphere of architecture and red terracotta sculp 
the village potters of Bengal achieved 
which challenge comparison with th 
stone sculptures of Western India. 
present article afew examples are 
clay images by contemporary potters 
and Northern Bengal $ 

war 
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talent of a remarkable character and ; 
demonstrate that among the poor hee stich 
potters of Bengal there still survives age 


ition i i ; & precio 
art tradition inherited from the master TER o 


medieval Bengal by virtue of which they car 
produce, out of the humble native clay of Sone 
images which throb with life and movement 
and exhibit as high a degree of plastic geniys 
as has ever been found in any sculpture wroueht 
out of the more aristrocratic medium of stone or 
marble. 
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Fig. 5. Krishna and Gopinis 


Perhaps the most remarkable of these nae ) 
which are in my collection and of which TEDI form 
tions are given here, is the burnt clay ae me imag 
Mahadeva (Fig. 1). This was discoveres ee in  apth 
twelve months ago in the village of Mathura Pow E 
the district of Faridpur under the Y ıhadev& | ridin 
of the Mathurapur monument. This Man play 
image is the work of a contemporary | ing 
the village who is the direct lineal © repr 
the master artists who produced vx ig shows | mgo 
monument. An exquisite plastic quality | of. 18 | the | 
in the dignity, repose, grace and balane in the 
pose, in the easy rhythm of its limbs an of the 
strength, determination and robustnes® able f% 
stance of its legs. The image is renuit | 
the spiritual quality of its form conveyl hment | 
Fig 4 § ; of transcendental ease and a supreme f the Siva 

£ gree Wal Gauranga from worldliness which is the essence ° : 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Fig. 6. Two-women 


image of the suckling cow 
l and calf (Fig. 2) is embodied the eternal mother 
and child theme in living clay. This remarkable 
piece of moulded clay was procured by me from 
the district of Rangpur. The youthfulness, energy 
and vigour of the calf, the motherly pride, tender- 
ness, protectiveness and affection of the cow have 


conception. In the 


been here brought out by a few bold and simple 
touches of the artists fingers without any effort 
Whatever in bringing out any anatomical 
details, with the result that in the significant 


sweeps of its lines and in the harmonious rhythm 


with which the various parts of the design have 
een welded into one single whole, this image 
ves | Might be described as a masterly creation 
vc | OË form in whit appears at first sight to be a 
of formless lump of clay. Indeed, these two 
me images of Mahadeva and the cow and calf may 


in aptly be described as classics in clay. 


ow __ Fig. 3 representing the Goddess Jagaddhatri 
val riding on two lions; fig. 4 repre-enting Saraswati 
of playing on a Vina and Gouranga ; fig. 5 represent- 
of ing Krishna with  Gopini on each side; fig. 6 
yur representing two women and fig. 7 represent- 
wo ing Krishna in the act of attempting ‘o regun 
r the love of Radha with the traditional” beneyolent 
ne 

he | 

For 

ate | Q 
nt | = VA, 
ya 


. village of Nalia in the district of Faridpur. 
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Baraiburi solicitously hoping for his success in 
his endeayour, are specimens collected rome ine 

ey 
all exhibit, although perhaps in a less remarkable 
degree than in the specimens already dealt with, 
the village potter’s skill in plastic design. The 
quality of robustness is a typical feature in all 
these specimens of the village potters art unlike 
the usual all-too-neurotic and effeminate products 
of the urban artists of modern Bengal. The type 
of lions represented as the mount of the Goddess 
Jagaddhatri is perhaps a survival of the traditional 


lion motif of ancient India from the time of the 
Asoka pillar at Sarnath. There is a simplicity 


and sweetness in the representations of Saraswati 
and Gouranga which is peculiar to the work of 


Fig. 7. Mana lila 

the village artists of Bengal. The skilful plastic 
composition in the mana lila group and the 
rhythmic harmony with which the three separate 
figures as well as the crowning arch with its 
graceful curve have been welded into a unity and 
wrought into one single whole reveals the artist’s 
traditional genius for plastic dcsig1. 

It is by fostering this hereditary artistic skill 
and tne precious art traditions of the village 
artisans that a.value can be conferred on the 
products of the village industries which will place 
them above competition from factory products. 
The examples given here are only a few random 
instances of the remarkable art tradition that still 
survives in the villages of Bengal but which, 
unless duly encouraged forthwith, will before long 
become extinct beyond recovery. 
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ENGLAND-AUSTRALIA AIR RACE 


HE England-Australia Air Race has been also 
called the London-Melbourne Air Race and 
the Mildenhall-Melbourne Air Race. The 

competitors started from the R. A. BA aerodrome 
at Meldenhall, Sussex, England. This race is 
connected with the Melbourne centenary celebra- 
tions, in connection with which there will also be 
a World Press Conference. 

According to The Indian, 

founded in 1834 as a village. 


The honours for the first permanent settlement 
of Melbourne-have been divided between Edward 
Henty and John Batman. Thomas Henty, a 
Sussex farmer, and his seven sons were settlers in 
Tasmania, and in 1834 part of this family, led by 
Edward Henty, crossed to Port Phillip Bay in 
Victoria. In the following year Batman, inspired 
by the Hentys, landed at Port Phillip, found the 
Yarra River, and picked out as his site for a 
village the site on which Melbourne now stands. 
None of the other capital cities in Australia stands 
today on the same site as was originally intended. 
Batman found some natives. and he entered into 
an agreement with them whereby he purchased 

, acres of land (an area eight times as large 
as the whole City of London) for the following 
articles: 40 pairs of blankets, 130 knives, 42 toma- 
hawks, 18 red shirts, 40 mirrors, 62 pairs of 
Scissors, 250 handkerchiefs, 4 flannel coats, 4 suits, 
and 150Ib. of flour. 
The news of these settlements 


Melbourne was 


spread and by 


1836 the population of Melbourne was 236. Today 
P oon is 992,000 and that of Victorja 


he race was divided into two sections : one— 
peed contest for a first prize of £10,000 and 
md cup valued at £650, a second prize of 
1,509 and a third prize of £500; and a handicap 
e rizes of £2,000 and £1,000. e donor of 
s, totalling £15,000, was Sir MacPherson 
the Melbourne millionaire choco- 
Hacturer. All nations could enter 
n any type or power of machines, 
x ur entrants wanted to compete ; 
ithdrew from the contest later, 
for checking 


purposes, 

t the control points at 
air Station amrauli), 
ville, and ‘there 


route for the 


conyenience of competitors. 
be covered was 11,333 miles, divided 
of 2554 miles to Baghdad, 2,299 
Allahabad, 2,219 miles to Singapore, 2,084 miles 
to Darwin, 1,389 miles to Charleville, and 79] 
miles to Melbourne. A map of the direct route 
is given here with acknowledgments to Plight. 

‘Scott and Black were the first to reach 
Melbourne, thus becoming entitled to the first 
prize in the speed race. 


The total distance to 


into hops 
miles to 


FINAL SPEED RESULTS 


Melbourne, Nov. 5. 


Official placings in Mildenhall-Melbourne handi- 
cap race are : 


Scott and Black Sa a I 
Parmentier a II 
Melrose I 


Haxpicar RESULT 


As Scott is ineligible for the handicap 
money, Parmentier and Melrose take the 
second prizes, respectively. 


prize 
first and 


TIMINGS OF JOURNEY 
Melbourne, Nov. 5. 


Cathcart Jones and Waller have been awarded 
third speed prize in the air race according to 
official results. The second prize goes to Americans 
Roscoe Turner and Pangborne owing to the 
decision of Dutchmen Parmentier and Moll: to 
accept first prize for the handicap race instead -of ' 
Second speed prize. : ; 

; he official times are: . as 

Scott and Rlack: Whole journey 70 hours 
54 minutes 18 seconds. Flying time: 65-24-13, 
Nett handicap flying time: 68-48 49. ; 

Parmentier and Moll: Whole journey 90-13-36, 
Flying time : 81-10-36, Nett Handicap flying time : 
ee 
landicap race flying times are: 

Melrose 79-17-55» = 

Stodart and Stodart 79-32-30. 
Macgregor and Walker 82-43-34, 
Hewett and Kay 85-42-98, 
Hanson 87-45-21. 


Apart from, questions of national glory and 


prestige, this air race has strategic, political and DS 
commercial importance. sr 
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Left: 1. Aerodrome Station at Bamrauli, Allahabad. 2. D. H. Comet, Gipsy six, pilote 
r Black being refuelled at Bamrauli. 3. The Mollisons’ æroplane, the Black N 
one of its engines out of action, at Bamrauli. 4. Pand S4, Wright “Whirlwind 
. L. Astes and G. J. Geysendorfer, with its engines broken and two of 
taken off. (Photos by Mr. Sudhindranath Saha.) Right: London-Moulbor 
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General Condemnation of Joint 
Parliamentary Commiffee’s Report 


From the point of view of the Indian 
nation—the aggregate of all the races and 
communities constituting the people of India— 
the “Report of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament on the proposals contained in the 
White Paper on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms” deserves very strong condemnation. 
And such condemnation it has received from 
all those who have considered it from the 

É national point of view. Though nobody 
started a competition in the use of strong 
language in characterizing it, the sense of 
dissatisfaction and resentment has been so 
great in our midst that publicists and public 
men -in general appear to have naturally 
and spontaneously vied with one another as 
it were in delivering severe verbal attacks 
on the Report. It may be considered a 
ficient condemnation of the Report to 
that it is worse than the White Paper. 


in Labour Produces Plague- 


wrote a fable about a mountain, 
bour, producing a mouse. 

s of men, of whom the British 
dominant and controlling 
„ and who were 


- be settled amicably and with the 
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have grown automatically—that would have | POIN 

‘been some satisfaction. But they have not | Comm 

produced even such a mouse—they have not | But ; 

recommended the giving to Indians the aa 

smallest modicum of self-expanding final power. is 

Instead, they have produced a plague- a 

infected rat, a constitution infested: with © HR 
communalism and other disruptive and R 

disintegrating poisons. po 

«J 

Starting with Falsehoods aoe 

Falsehoods, explicit or implied, persistently ce 

repeated, sometimes come to be accepted or by g 

acquiesced in even by those who know their to 

true character. Take, for example, the asf 

expression “Indian Round ‘Table Conference.” T} 

Properly speaking, a round table conference |b p- v 

is “a conference between political parties im follow 

which each has equal authority, and at which | i. 

| (0) ’ 


it is agreed that the questions in dispute shall 
maximum 
amount of ‘give and take’ on each side 
“This makes it clear that the so-called “Indian 
Round Table Conference” was not a roun 
table conference at all. Hence, we have 
repeatedly used the word ‘so-called’ before 
‘Round Table Conference’, when referri 
to it, though it is rather tiresome to dos 
Take next the expression “Communal Awa 
When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald gave 
‘decision on the Indian commtnal proble ' 
did not call it a communal award. He usea © 
words “decision on communal represent 
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with His Excellency Lord Willingdon in the 
chair, show conclusively that it was not an 
arbitral. award. The Chairman brought that 
meeting to a close by saying that the Prime 
Minister’s offer to arbitrate was not accepted. 
His Excellency’s exact words were: “I am 
advised that at that time the Prime Minister 
{made an offer as Chairman of the Committee, 
‘but that was not accepted.” Therefore, the 
Communal Decision should not be called an 
Award: It is not binding on anybody. But 
recently the Director of Public Information 
{has tried to show that it was an award. And 
now we find the J. P. C. Report calls it the 
Communal Award in paragraphs 118-120. 


Í SA 
, But no amount of repetition can convert an 


untruth into a truth. 

These: two examples will show that 
| persistent repetition of falsehoods may deceive 
people into believing them to be true. 

The first paragraph of the summary of the 
| Report of the Joint Select Committee supplied 
| to the Press runs thus : 

. _ “Ihn presenting their Report to Parliament the 
Joint Select Committee place on record their 
appreciation of the help derived from their dis- 
cussions with the Indian delegates. Particular 
mention is made -of the Joint Memorandum signed 
by all the British Indian delegates which is stated 


| to have been of great service to the Committee 
| as focussing British Indian views.” 
j 


The paragraph in the Report (vol. i, part 
i, p. vii) in which this has been done-runs as 
follows : 


“We desire to place on record our appreciation 
of the assistance which we have derived. from our 
full and frank discussions with the Delegates, for 
many of whom so long an absence from their 
Own country must “have caused great personal 
Inconvenience and sacrifice. Their advice and 
co-operation have been of the greatest value to 
us. Many of them have furnished us with separate 
Memoranda on various points, but we would 
Mention in particular the Joint Memorandum 
Signed by all the British Indian delegates who 
were still in England, which has been of great 

' Service to us as focussing British Indian views 
and to which we shall have occasion, often to 
refer in the course of our Report.” 


The Committee know that the Indian 
Sentlemen referred to were only nominees 
of the British Government. As “delegate” 
Means “elected representative sent to 
nference” and as these persons were not 
ted by any group of Indians, large or 
ish India, it is ‘wrong to call 


ates 


‘most all their suggestions or proposals. 


“Their views. 
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cannot be rightly regarded “as focussing 
British Indian views.” 

The signatories to the Joint Memorandum 
were the Aga Khan, Abdur Rahim, Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan, A. H. Ghuznavi, Zafrullah Khan, 
Henry Gidney, Phiroze Sethna, Buta Singh, 
M. R. Jayakar, H. S. Gour, B. R. Ambedkar, 
and N. M. Joshi. There is no Congressmen 
among them. The opinions of any body of 
men none of whom is a Congressman cannot 
be rightly called Indian views, though they 
may be called “opinions of some Indians.” 
Only a few years ago the Governor- 
General of India spoke of the Congress as 


the most important’ political organization 
in India. And today, after the elections 


to the Assembly, nobody can deny : that 
Congress is by far the largest and most 
representative organization in India. And 
yet the views of twelve non-Congressmen are 
referred to as British Indian views! British 
perhaps they are. But how far Indian, need 
not be said. 

The Committee profess to attach great 
value to the Joint Memorandum of these 
Indian gentlemen. They have considered it 
so valuable that almost every one of the 
suggestions contained in it has been rejected ! 


Why J. P. C. Valued Joint 
Memorandum 


As indicated above, the value which the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament attached 
to the Joint Memorandum which the so-called 
delegates from British India submitted, is not 
obvious, for the Committee have rejected al- 
Per- 
haps the Committee valued the Memorandum 
for some peculiar reason. Perhaps thi 
thought that even the proposals and suggestions, — 
embodying the irredticible demands of a bo 
of Moderates, contained in them the see 
India’s political and economic freedo 
Indian ingenuity might be able to 


criticism and exposure would require at 
as much printed space as the thousand < 
odd pages of Vol. I. of the J. P.O. Re 
and Proceedings. No Indian newspaper ° 


least 
and 
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India. By rejecting even these minimum not be because the intellect and the fund lo 
demands, the Committee have been able political knowledge and information 0 perioc 
axiomatically to reject the demand of Purna politically-minded Indians are not equal Ss task. 
Swaraj made by the Congress. the task. It will be because sufficient ti . : D 
x will not be available and cannot be even a given, 
Superiority of J. P. C. Report over its performance. And perhaps to some ext or must | 
White Paver the penal laws and the uncertainty of Chee conter 
Though the recommendations of the J. P. interpretation and administration may be pec 
Committee are worse than the White Paper Some discouragement. : MP? 
proposals, the J. P. C. Report is in one respect The poeson long-drawn endeavour to e 
superior to the White Paper—it possesses keep Britain’s - political and economic grip . N 
higher literary merits. But its higher literary OVer India unimpaired, of which the J. P.C. 4 minde 
value does not make it. more acceptable to Report is the latest manifestation, began some ý POSS 
India. six years ago with the Simon Commission, | get 2 
There were auxiliary committees to assist in its | and a 
J. P. Committee's Unwarranted work. The Government of India took along | men 
Assumptions and Sophistry time to consider its report and give expression with t 
English is a highly developed lauguage, o pn Cae f Eie so llexyeni une so-called ag a I. 
and has been used for centuries for diplomatic ea ee 7 ie, cee ae Joint Select 4 es 
and imperialistic: purposes. Its ample resources erria 1839535 Me? during i their Aero < 
can, therefore, be used for purposes of sophistry Rca A eae h and 1933734inithe coun a 

k E o eation. o cece months, have held 159 meetings | Impe 
By funny armantedlassumptions, and sophistry, in all and have examined over 120 witnesses. | Empi 
the J. P. Committee have tried to produce the The OO of eae of Volume I, Report and | P; 
impression that the “safe-guards” are like Proceedings, contain more than a thousand I “ih 
substitutes for some of the conventions which jeage  Ulne une poets ts of Records Contain | iam 
have grown up in Great Britain’s parliamentary ae 3 hundred PESES of small pio graph 
procedure and administrative operations, but e have not yet recieved Volume I, which i : ie 
which are not to be found in that country’s Conus the Records of the Joint Committee p } 
written constitution, and that the dictatorial [Session 1933-34]. The Proceedings, Evidence CaA 
powers recommended by the Committee to be and Records of the Committee [Session gam 
given to the Governor-General and the provin- 1932-33] eme W be found in other, It 
cial Governors are like the executive powers parliamentary publications. Empi 
; possessed, for example, by the President of To master all the literature produced by Look 
the United States of America ! the J. P. ©. alone in 18 months, not to and t) 
No Indian, no body of Indians, possesses speak of those produced by other bodies | Meme 
at present, the power to counteract the mentioned above, is a task which cannot be A 
“mischievous attempt of the Committee to performed in the course of a few days or peopl 
prevent India from attaining self-rule. But weeks or months. And the Bill, forming the quote 
that Committee may rest assured that the draft of the future Government of India Act, _ 
Indian intellect has not been and cannot be will be before Parliament till July, 1935, after | Signec 
scated by their Report. Tts. sophistry and its introduction in January, 1935. Assuming, | of Ste 
warranted assumptions can all be exposed. what is not true, that any Indian criticism then 
will be and are being exposed to a “i” effectively influence the present House © fat 
derable extent, though not fully. Commons, the time at the disposal of avy ndia 
EIEE i Indian or any Indian representative body 38 eyon 
ugh Exposure of J. P. C. not sufficient fora thorough examination an (2 
‘Impracticable and exposure of the views of the J. P. C. Such an 
OC: 
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_ periodical can devote so miuch space to the 
‘task. l 

|1 But supposing so much space could be 
| given, would it be worth while? The answer 
must be in the negative. The same practical 
contempt for and indifference to Indian opinion 
‘which characterize the J. P. C. Report are 
characteristics of the majority of sitting 
1M. P.’s. 

Nevertheless, as the majority of politically- 
minded Indians, including our readers, do not 
5 į possess the leisure and the opportunities to 

| get acquainted: with and to study the facts 
| and arguments at first-hand which newspaper 
{men possess, we shall in succeeding issues, 
| with the help of our kind contributors, present 
‘our readers with some detailed criticism of 
lthe J. P. C. Report. Of course, this is being 
done already by the leading newspapers. 


CORE RI Ces ee A T ao 


Imperial Splendour of the Mogul 
Empire and the British Empire 


Paragraph 6 of the J. P. C. Report records 
“the British Achievement.” Paragraph 7 is 
devoted to the Mogul Empire. That para- 
graph contains the words: “The imperial 
splendour became the measure of the people’s 
poverty.” That could be said also of the 
Czarist regime in Russia. 


It cannot be doubted that the British 
Empire also possesses “imperial splendour.” 
, | Look at the palaces of the State in New Delhi 
0 and the provincial capitals and the Victoria 
s | Memorial in Calcutta. 
NA, As regards the material condition of the 
r | people, only two official statements need be 
ð | quoted: 
» | (1) The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
| Signed by Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary 
| State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, the 
| then Governor-General, states in section 132 
E | that “the immense masses of the people [of 
Thdia] are poor, ignorant, and helpless far 
beyond the standard of Europe.” 
(2) The J. P.C. Report itself states in 
Tagraph 2 that in India “the average 
dard of living is low and ean scarcely be 
pared even with that of the more back- 
ard countries of Europe.” ș ene 
ther “imperial splendour” pari 
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“popular squalor” cannot be definitely asserted 
without examining the condition of the 
subject people under all empires, past and 
present. But there appears to be some such 
connection in some cases at any rate. 


“The Educational and Material 
Progress of India.” 


It is stated in paragraph 9 of the J. P. C. 
Report : ; 

“it can be claimed with certainty that in the 

period which has elapsed since 1858, when the 
Crown assumed supremacy over all the territories 
of the East India Company, the educational and 
material progress of India has been greater than 
it ever was within her power to achieve during 
any other period of her long and chequered 
history.” 

Regarding educational progress, let it be 
assumed that the claim has been rightly and 
correctly made. What is the extent of this 
educational achievement? In the Report 
itself it is admitted in paragraph 2 : 

“Literacy is rare outside urban areas, and even 

in these the number of literates bears but a 

small proportion to the total population.” 

To be exact, only 8 per cent of the 
population are literate and 92 per cent are 
illiterate. Among civilized countries India 
holds the record for illiteracy. Japan began 
to be “modernized” by her native rulers much 
later than India was intentionally or uninten- 
tionally subjected to “modernization” by her 
foreign ones. Yet, except among infants, 
literacy is practically nniversal in Japan 
among both sexes, and no country at present 
surpasses her in literacy. The aboriginal 
Negroes in Africa were an alphabetless an 
literatureless people. ‘Those of them who 
were sold into slavery in America and th 
descendants could be educated legally only 
after December 11, 1865, the date of their 
emancipation. Before that date it was 
penal offence to teach them or for 
to receive education. Yet in st 
since 1865, education spread amo 
such an extent that in 1930 onl; 
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referring to educational progress in India. 
Such progress can and ought to be measured 
only by the spread of education among the 
masses, of however rudimentary a character ; 
not by the production of a number of graduates 
and undergraduates. That being so, perhaps it 
may be said that there has been little edu- 
cational progress in India worth mentioning so 
far as the masses are concerned. For the late 
Mr. Keir Hardie wrote in his work on India, 
page 5: 

“MaxMuller, on the strength of oflicial docu- 
ments anda missionary report concerning edu- 
cation in Bengal prior to the British occupation, 
asserts that there were then 80,000 native schools 
in Bengal, or one for every 400 of the population.” 

There is not in Bengal even now an educa- 

tional institution of any kind or grade for 
every 400 of the population. 

Keir Hardie continues : 


“Ludlow in his history of British India says that 
‘In every Hindoo village which has retained its old 
form I am assured that the children generally are 
able to read, write, and cipher, but where we have 
swept away the village system, as in Bengal, there 
the village school has also disappeared’.” 


Mr. Edward J. Thompson writes in The 
Reconstruction of India, published in 1930, 
p: 255, that in pre-British India, “there was 
more literacy, if of a low kind, than until 
within the last ten years.” But even now there 
is practically literacy only of a low kind among: 
only 8 per cent of the population; and we 
have adduced evidence above to show that 
there was more of it before. If there is at 
present a small class of English-book-learned 
men, there was formerly a similar small 
Pee poke learned or Persian-book-learned 
class. - 


J Mr. Thompson speaks of the state of things 
ten years ago,” that is in 1920. Well, in 
1921 the percentage of illiteracy in India was 
929, and iu 1931 it had become 92. 


indication of the 
e of a country 
of life? in 
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years at birth. A table of the “expectation f 
life” in different countries is reproduced Boles 
from the Census of India, 1931, Vol. IL Pat 
pages 171-172 :— > 


Expectation of Life at Birth in Years 


Country. Males. Females. 
Australia 55°20 58:84 
Denmark 54°9 57-9 
England 48:53 5238 
France 45°74 49-13 
Germany 44°82 48:33 
Holland 51:0 534 
India 22°59 23°31 
Italy 44°24 44:83 
Japan 43°97 44:85 
Norway 54°84 57°72 
Sweden 54°53 55°98 
Switzerland 49°25 52°15 
United States of America 49°32 52°54. 


What the J. P. C. Report Recommends 


It is difficult to state briefly what the 
J. P.C. Report recommends. Such reports 
generally give at the end of the chapters or at 
the end of the volumes the recommendations 
in collected form. This report does nothing 
of the kind. By having the introductory 
matter and the Proposals printed in separate 
sections the White Paper made it easy for 
the reader to find out the proposals. In the 
case of the J. P. C. Report one has to wade 
through the entire contents of the first part 
of Volume I to find out what the Committee’s 
recommendations and suggestions are. The 
summary. officially supplied to the Press 1s 
necessarily meagre. 


In going through the Report proper, the 
reader will find that the Committee 
recommends the shadow of self-government to 
be given instead of the substance. It would 
be mockery to call it constitutional reform. 

Far from recommending the grant of 
Dominion Status and Responsible Goyernment 
the Report does not even theoretically accept 
these as the distant ideal or goal. 


It fully maintains the control of the 


Government of India from Britain. ‘ 
The future Indian legislature will not be 

competent to amend the constitution. _—_. 
Defence, External Affairs, and practically 

also finance, currency, exchange, etc, W © 


outside the jurisdiction of the Central Logi 
lature, the Governor-General being expres A t, 


or by implication inyested with dicta 
powers over these matters. 
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There is to be no statutory declaration of 

‘fundamental rights. 

, Like the present Government of India and 
‘Central Legislature the future Federal Govern- 
ment and Legislature will have no power to 
accelerate the Indianization of the army, or 
to reduce the white garrison orto reduce the 
present extravagant military expenditure. 

All national governments possess and, when 
“necessary, exercise powers to promote national 
industry and commerce by legislative and 
jadministrative means. In order to “hang” all 
‘such methods of promoting the economic 
Fe tarests of India, the White Paper and the 
|J.P. C. Report give them the “bad name” of 
“commercial discrimination.” Jn this matter 
| the Committee go further than the White 
Paper. 

“The Committee accept the White Paper proposal 

that the Governor-General and Governors should 

have a special responsibility for the prevention of 
discrimination, but consider it should be made 
clear inthe Act that this responsibility would 
extend to the prevention of administrative dis- 
: crimination in any of the matters in respect of 
which provision is made against legislative 
discrimination.” 

Not the Government of ‘India and its 
Legislature but a statutory railway authority 
almost independent of them will have control 
over state railways. Hence the promotion of 
Indian industry and commerce and the con- 
venience and comfort of Indian passengers 
through these railways will be beyond the 
power of the Indian legislature if the statutory 
| tailway authority be not merciful. 

There is to be no direct election to the 


discarded in 1919 is to be adopted with the 
additional disadvantage of separate communal 
| election by provincial legislatures. 

| The Communal Decision of the Prime 
Minister is accepted in full. 

There is no knowing when Federation is 
| to come, and, when it comes, the autocratic 
| Tulers of the states and the bureaucracy will 

| ħave complete power to hold Indian 

Nationalism in check. 


Assembly, but the method of indirect election - 
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act of its Ruler.” “There can be no question of 
compulsion so far as the States are concerned.” 


The Rulers of the States (and others who 
have inside knowledge) know that these 
exalted personages are not exactly free agents. 
They know that they cannot go against the 
wishes of the Residents and Political Agents in 
any important political matter. Therefore, it is 
clear that it will be possible for the latter to 
postpone the birth of Federation as long as 
may be considered necessary by preventing 
the ‘voluntary’ accession of a sufficient number 
of States. 

In the meantime there is to be so-called 
provincial autonomy. 


The Committee endorse the general plan of the 
White Paper for a statutory delimitation of the 
respective spheres of government between the 
Central and Provincial Governments. However 
carefully the lists of subjects of legislation are 
drawn up including a list of subjects of concurrent 
jurisdiction, nevertheless a residue is inevitable. — 
Accepting the White Paper proposal, the Com- 
mittee agree that the allocation of the residue 
should be left to the Governor-General. 

The White Paper plan to create new Provinces 
of Sind and Orissa is approved. 


These deficit Provinces will be subsidized 
by the Central Government. Provincial 
autonomy will be nominal. For the Ministers 
will be dummies and the Governors will have 
dictatorial powers. “Safe-guards,’ “special 
responsibilities,” “Governors’ Acts,” the power 
to withold assent to legislation, and so on, are 
mere cloaks for investing the Governors with 
such powers. “The Committee agree that for 
the discharge of his special responsibilities 
the Governor will need power to secure 
finance and legislation.” alee 

Ministers and the Legislature will have 
no power over officers of the Indian Civi 
Service and the Indian Police Servic 
Ministers will not be competent to 
Police Acts or even revise Police Re 


to have second chambers. 
The Governor-General and 
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prevailing Burmese anti-separatist opinion 
being ignored or brushed aside. 


Unity of India Jeopardized 

In order ‘that India may be free and 
remain free it is necessary that she should be 
united and remain united. One of the reasons 
why she could be enslaved so often was that 
she was not united. But the J. P. ©. Report 
divides her into separate units by giving her 
the semblance of provincial autonomy and 
relegating the federation of these units with 
the States to an indefinitely distant future. 
And even when, if ever, this federation comes, 
it will be, not a federation, but a sort of 
confederation, with the foreign autocrats and 
bureaucrats lording it over the whole of India 
with the rulers of the States at their beck and 
call. 


British autocratic and bureaucratic rule 
was, perhaps unintentionally, accelerating the 
unification of India in various ways. The 
mock provincial autonomy intended to be 
given to India will reverse that process and 
may end in her disruption and disintegration 
unless the people of India are able to exert 
all their powers to remain united and become 
free. 


Danger fo India of Provincial 
Autonomy 


Provincial autonomy, or rather its sem- 
blance, has all along been liked by British 
Imperialists, as, for example, the following 
extract from Major B. D. Basu’s Consolidation 
of the Christian Power in India will show : 


One of the proposals for the consolidation of the 

Stian power in India, after the suppression of 

I adian Mutiny, was what was euphemistically 

;  „ Provincial autonomy,” but which was 

_ Teally the policy of “Divide and rule.” Before the 

arliamentary Committee on the Colonization and 

ttlement of the Britishers in India, Major G. 

‘ingate, who appeared as a witness on 13th July, 

asked, “7771. You speak of the 

e from a central government and 

a community of aims and 
gerous 2”? 


at, if there be any one subject 
popul; of India ola, be 
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much more dangerous to the foreign D 3 S 
Bie question which interested oe resident thems 
“7772, Mr. Danby Seymour— _last-q 
“Is what you mean this, that all “the pe l | But 
India might be excited about the Sac ople of l iti 
the same time ?” thing at, Politi 
“Ves,” may ] 
On these questions and answers Major M 
Basu’s comments in his book are: í ‘6 
He (Major G. Wingate) gave expression mig 
feeling which was uppermost in the minds of the Me 
Britishers at that time, not to do anything which | wal 
might “amalgamate” the different ` creeds and ole 
castes and provinces of India. So everything was “4 ab 
being done to prevent the growing up of a | =e 
community of feelings and interests throughout. | 1% 
India which would make the people of India elt 
politically a nation. Of course, they have been a and 
nation in a different sense since antiquity. Fec 
These extracts may indicate the conscious ; B 
or sub-conscious feeling which has perhaps | reject 
led the J. P. Committee to grant the “boon” | wouk 
of so-called provincial autonomy at once to. | preve 
the people of India, relegating federation to 
an uncertain future. | 
| Doe: 
Disinfegrafion and Re-infegrafion | Dest 
It has been generally recognized, and that i| T 
rightly, that Mr. Attlee’s Draft Report is | that 
statesmanlike and better than the J. P. C. disru 
Report. Mr. Attlee writes in his Draft with broug 
reference to the disintegration and re-integra- Fede 
tion involved in provincial autonomy and cial / 
federation respectively : , belie: 
“The Indian Statutory Commission pointed out: do so 
that the formation ofa Federation entailed 4 their 
double process: that of the creation of autonomous: 
Provinces and their re-integration in a Federation. X 
We have „no doubt that the double process must gif 
be embodied in the same Statute and that the ut 
time lag which may be necessary between the: Go 
establishment of Provincial autonomy and th the 


creation of the federation 
than that 


e 
should be no on of 


which is absolutely dictated 


administrative necessity.” Pre 
Mr. Attlee evidently knows that without. pol 
Federation provincial autonomy would destroy as, 
the unity and power of.India. He, therefore, fi 
does not agree that the accession of a sum- gift ¢ 


cient number of States should be a condition 
precedent to Federation. Says he : ah 


100" tru 

“The White Paper suggests that a federation 
which comprised the ERA aA and only a ane ir 
number of the States would hardly. be desery a Peia 
of the name. We are unable to agree — Pos 
consider that the forces making for Federation a 
so strong that it is certain that before 1€ i 


anjonity of the States, in numbers and po 
TRSY L accede,’ ai ne ~ r j 
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| ‘So far as the feelings of the Rulers 
fi themselves of the States are concerned, the 
| Jast-quoted sentence is most probably correct. 
p | But if their masters, the Residents and 
t. Political Agents, will otherwise, the result 


| may be different. 

Mr. Attlee continues : 

“At the same time it is possible that there 
might be some hesitation at the beginning: and 
we see no reason why the rest of India should 
wait for a certain number of Rulers of States to 
change their opinions before enjoying responsibility 
at the Centre. We would prefer that the 
Federation should start with a very ‘large propor- 
tion of the Indian States included in it, but we 
believe that in any event a start should be made 
and that it should be possible to build up a 
Federation by a gradual accretion of States.” 


| 
j| 
| 
Í 
Í 
mi 
| 
l 
| 
| But Mr. Attlee’s draft was summarily 


ee te) nt PA ee re Oe 


| rejected and the opinions and policy of the 
would-be  disintegrators of India have 


prevailed. 


Does J..P. C. Deliberately Want fo 
Destroy Indian Unify ? 


i § l The Joint Parliamentary Committee know 
; that Provincial Autonomy would have a 
disruptive effect without Federation being 
brought about. Yet they do not insist upon 
Federation even half as strongly as on Provin- 
: cial Autonomy. Why, they do not even really 
believe in Indian unity while professing to 
do so! We quote below a few sentences from 
their Report in support of our observations. 


“We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest 
gift which British rule has conferred on India ; 
but, in transferring so many of the powers of 

= | Government to the Provinces, and in encouraging 

them to develop a vigorous and independent life 

. Of their own, we have been running the inevitable 

| risk of weakening or even destroying that unity. 

rovincial Autonomy is, in fact, an inconceivable 

policy unless it is accompanied by_ such an 

adaptation of the structure of the Central Legislature 
as will. bind these autonomous units together.” 


__ The men who say that unity is the greatest 
| gift of British rule also say the following ! 


Shipping in the Joint Parliamenfary 
Committee's Report 


In the section dealing with commercial and 
other forms of discrimination, the Joint Com- 
mittee devote a short paragraph to shipping. 
Shipping is singled out for the application of 
the principle of reciprocity, partly because of 
the special nature of shipping legislation and 
partly because of the vital importance of 
shipping to British economic life, not to 
mention the desire to prevent any legislation 
like reservation of Indian coastal trade for 
Indian-owned shipping in future. The 
principle of reciprocity which is to regulate 
shipping registered in British India and the 
United Kingdom is one that cannot bear 
scrutiny. Reciprocity as a basis of economic 
relationship between England and India, 
especially in an industry like shipping, is 
meaningless because of the disparity between 
the interests which Indians have or could have 
in England and the interests which Britishers 
have and will continue to have in India. 
Moreover, the divergence in the economic 
developmeut of the two countries and the 
fact that British shipping dominates not only 
the overseas but the coastal trade of India 
make the plea of reciprocity simply preposter- 
ous. The inferiority of Indians, as compared 
to Britishers, whether in India or in England, 
rests not on legal principles but on economic 
facts. It is because Great Britain has nothing 
to fear from a weak and industrially backward 
India that she is prepared to concede this 
formal but unreal reciprocity. As Mr. G. L. 
Mehta remarked in his article on “Commercial 
Discrimination,” published in this journal in 
April 1933, “to grant to Indians the right to 
start steel works in Sheffield or cotton mills 
in Lancashire or shipping firms in Liver 
in return for the same privilege to B 
in India is a joke which may be entert 


The White Paper 
paragraph 123 that provision will b 
the same lines for eq 
reciprocal basis of ships r 
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Kingdom are not to be subjected by law in 
British India to any discrimination whatsoever 
as regards the ship, officers or crew or her 
passengers or cargo, to which ships registered 
in British India would not be subjected in 
the United -Kingdom.” If, for instance, in 
order to give effect to the policy of Indianiza- 
tion of marine services and to assist the 
employment of Indian navigation officers and 
engineers trained in the “Dufferin” and 
elsewhere, the Government of India propose to 
make the employment of Indian technical staff 
as a condition precedent to plying on the 
Indian coast or receiving mail subsidy, it will 
have no power to do so, because no corres- 
ponding legislation exists in England. 
Similarly, if owing to Japanese or other foreign 
competition or owing to rate-wars between 
British and Indian shipping companies plying 
on the coast, the Government want to 
introduce a licensing system laying down 
conditions under which ships could be engaged 
in the maritime trade of India, the Government 
would be precluded from doing so. Coastal 
reservation would, of course, be rendered 


impossible and the Government of India 
would be deprived in future of the 
powers which they possess even at pre- 


sent, because in theory, at any rate, there is 
nothing to prevent the present Legislature 
passing a measure like the Coastal Reservation 

Bill. Tt is a patent argument of British 
interests that Britain herself does not protect 

her coastal trade against foreigners. This is 
absolutely irrelevant, because as stated by 

Mon. Reny Mausaize in his work on shipping, 

the real reason for throwing the English coast 

open to all ships was not a matter of principle 

but an urgent necessity for domestic industries, 
: especially coal, to be properly served. In fact, 
however, British shipping is so strong that 

| more than 90% of British coastal trade is 
; carried on by British vessels alone. Neverthe- 
\ less, even in recent years there haye been 
proposals of reserving the British coastal trade 

| to British shipping and even the inter-Imperial 
ie trade to vessels flying the British flag, in which, 
2 urse, the shipping of the United Kingdom 
the largest would have the lion’s share. 
aware of the passion for reciprocity 
rtn ership which has suddenly inspired 
Mall and Delhi, but we are afraid their 
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desire for equality is taking rather 


z 3 fe : ominonsly 
fantastic and inequitable forms ! sh 


Indirect Election fo the Federal 
Legislature through the Provin- 
cial Legislatures 


The indirect method of election to the 
Central Legislature, adopted in the Minto- 
Morley reforms, was discarded in 1919 and the 
direct method adopted instead. But the J. P. C 
Report reverts to the indirect method. Lord 
Reading, Lord Ker and Mr. Foot moved an 
amendment in favour of the direct method. 
They opposed the indirect method for five 
main and very weighty reasons. These are 
stated and elaborated in a long paragraph (pp. 
373-375, vol i, part ii). We shall 
only the reasons. 


In the first place it means that the provinces, 
in effect, will be able to control the Central 
Legislature and therefore the 
supreme problem in India 


quote 


À Ministry. The 
is the maintenance of 


its constitutional unity. The breakdown of its 
central government is the greatest catastrophe 
which coud overtake the country. Yet to 


constitute the central legislature by what, in effect, 
will be provincial delegations, the. majority of 
whom will hold their seats on the nomination, 
and at times of re-election at the discretion, of 
the Provincial Governments and the parties which 
support them in office, would, in our view, 
aggravate the tendency to provincial separatism which 
already exists and endanger the unity of India... 
In the second place the system inevitably involves 
the confusion of provincial and all-India issues 
at times of election with bad results for both 
central. and provincial Jegislatures.,..In the third 
place the system inevitably opens the door to 
corruption, for it means that each member. of the 
central legislature, which will deal with matters 
vitally affecting business and finance, will be 
elected by a number of provincial electors on the 
average not more than 7 or 8 in number... .-- 
Fourthly, the system of electing the central 
legislature by the provincial legislatures is boun 
to be extremely intricate and confusing with its 
combination of electoral colleges elected by 
enormous constituencies in some provinces with 
election by the provincial Upper Houses whic 
are themselves elected in part by the Province) 
Assemblies, in others. It is likely to be caucus 
ridden and it will inevitably make necessary 
large numbers of provincial bye-elections wheneve 
an election to the central legislature takes ie 
with possibly unfortunate results on the sta ity 
of the provincial ministries. Finally, this form. 
indirect system involves reversing a system W. Ji: 
has already been in operation for the nien 
Legislative Assembly. not unsuccessfully for PE 
years and which has the support of the 
majority of Indian political leaders.” 
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Indian public opinion the, J. P. C. could not 
possibly be influenced by the fact of the 
direct system being supported by the great 
majority of Indian political leaders. 

In their first and second reasons Lord 
Reading and his two colleagues wanted that 
members of the central legislature should be 

men of a National, ‘an all-India, outlook, and 
not of a merely provincial outlook. But 
7 such reasoning could not possibly find favour 


with the majority of the members of the 
a J. P.C, who wanted to destroy Indian 
| 4 Nationhood and establish- separatism and 


parochialism in its stead. 


Inconsistencies in J. P. C. Report 


There are so many good principles laid 
down in the J. P. C. Report with recommenda- 
tions of an opposite character that it would 
be difficult to enumerate them. Nor have we 

| space to doso. We must rest content with 
| simply mentioning the fact. 


r 
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Public Opinion Disregarded, though 
its Existence is Admitted 


The J. P. Committee recognize the reality 
of. Indian political aspirations, thongh in a 
very grudging spirit. They also admit that in 
India “a public opinion does exist.” Yet their 
contempt for it is so great that, far from 
aecepting to the smallest. extent the opinions 
of the Congress, which represents the largest 
number of courageous and self-sacrificing 
politically-minded citizens, the Committee 
. Observe : : 
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“Indeed, we recognize that even moderate opinion 
in India has advocated and hoped for a simpler 
and more sweeping transfer of power than we have 
felt’ able to- recommend. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that there is a section of opinion in India 
With whom the prospect of agreement appears to 
be remote.” . 
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Ts it this that the Committee appear to 


Ongressmen, who alone count, there is:no 
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| Count? Whateyer the answer to this question 
pay be, the J. P. ©. console themselves 
With the discovery of the emergence of “a 
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-a millionaire, but comes from the hungry 


rive at, that, as there is no chance of placating 


need of rallying the Moderates, who do not- 


he has handed over the sum t Ni 
for scientific works 31 7! >> > 


Ody of central opinion.” © Precious discovery ! - 
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Professor S. S. Bhafnagar’s Self- 
Sactifice 

We print below a note by Prof. M. N. 
Saha, F. R.s., on the munificent donation of 
Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar for the encouragement of 
chemical research in the Panjab University. 


Prof. S. 5. Bhatnagar 


“The princely donation of the- sum of a 
lakh and a half of rupees by Prof. S. S. 
Bhatnagar to the Panjab University is a uni- 
que event in the history of education in India. 
For Prof. Bhatnagar is neither a Rajah nor 


middle class; he had to- struggle through 


‘not be anything to a millionaire, but is a 
to Bhatnagar; but with rare largeness of he 


“There is one unique precedent for such 


philanthrophic gifts for scientific research. 
Instead of hoarding money in the form of 
jewellery, bullion and other frozen material, 


O 
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reference is sadly mistaken both jp its fo 
rm 


reservations of representation. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain states these conclu- 
sions thus: “It was certainly not my intention 


a donation by a teacher of science for the and in its contents. I happen to be pi 
. promotion of scientific reseach alone, vix., the Professor of History whose business ig to deal E 
gift of Sir P. C. Ray to the Calcutta Univer- with its sources and documents. 4 special ae 
sity, whose example, the writer is informed study of these has led me to the following va 
in a private letter, has been the source of conclusions : : : S is: 
inspiration to Bhatnagar. ; (1) The States-members of the League of Engl 
“India does not lack in rich men thòugh Nations (including India and England) have 4; pS 
the masses are sunk in abject poverty ; in fact, agreed that “the problem of minorities is to be a 
according to a recent estimate, five of the treated as a matter of international concern e al 
world’s fifteen foremost millionaires are to and not as a domestic concern of any individual io ] 
be found in India. But, besides the gifts of sovereign State? — Foun 
the late Mr. J. N. Tata, Sir T. N. Palit, (2) Those Minorities alone are eligible for their 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh, and Rao Bahadur D. protection who form “a considerable proportion | E 
Lakshmi Narayana of C. P., no large endow- of the population,” at least 20 to 25 per cent | Arth 
ments from rich men haye yet been forth- of the population. Mour 
coming for scientific research. In America, (3) The protection of Minorities who aie 
it is considered to be a disgrace to dic a satisfy the above numerical test is to be os 
millionaire. The millions of Carnegie and strictly confined only to their linguistic, racial, pr Fil 
Rockefeller are being used for financing a and religious differences and interests. | vi 
large number of scientific undertakings and (£) Minorities should not be protected to |__| 
are responsible for the recent remarkable a fault and in a manner which is subversive of | Indi: 
contributions of the United States of America the State itself. Bice 
to the progress of Science. These conclusions embodied in regular | The 
“The gift of Bhatnagar should act as an treaties, known as Minorities Guarantee Treaties, | 2S a 
incentive to our millionaires for making further rule out separate electorate and communal | burd 


which will one day be squandered by their or of those who had devised this system of | Con 
q y ; 
Successors, they should invest their money in Minority protection to establish in the midst | Elec 
the young generations, for provision for higher of a nation a community which would remain e 
.. . o 5 . ° d 
ee Pe eee oo ah at piren ee eae te notog ae <n prov 
sb re. The writer has the this is echoed thus by another st repr 
experience of half a generation of young men representative: “We must m creating a Tn th 
pe to do scientific work and get a name for State within a State. We must prevent the the ( 
ce: and their country. They can give Minority from transforming itself into a Pee the ( 
int jean a fee ia selvos mi apy leged caste and taking oe jou 2 a, be t 
n u P 7 oT ag i ‘ I ç 4 

ue p pea in their work l cfc Ee i SHB ee aad TA 
lons like the Carnegie a ae : x ; i 1e 
of Amao arnegie and Rockefeller Trusts The number. of complaints being lodge 4 

with the League of Nations by European i 

Minorities lead The Statesman to conclude tha will 
The “Sfafesman” on Minorities the system is not working well in Europe. are | with 

i e eiir does not know the fact that the complaints lp 

n its editorial on the above subj r Bates 3 reaties al ut 
November 15th last The subject of due to supposed violations of the trea cme And 
par RE aa i Statesman has not to the treaties themselves or their i ints | is te 
We hope that thé ip in e following words: sions, But the chief source of the compia Say 
who inte] aed Connor of Economics lies in the fact that the treaties are treate a a 
0 lately accuséd Great Britain of a violati : we inding on one 5% Who 
Of antes ae violation being only one-sided, and as binding ae Tf. < 
Aternational law knows more of i ; : in the Great Wat, Ae, 
than he does of intern fe i Cconomies of Powers, the vanguished in the Gre “shud the 
ve wee, ational law.” But the and not on the victorious Powers OM ne of; ¢ 
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fidia and England) who imposed the treaties 
a on the vanquished. The ground of this complaint 


leal was admitted both by France and England, 
cial who explained that “they have not signed any 
mg such Minorities Treaties because they had no 
Minorities. To find Minorities in France or 
> of England, they would have to be created in 
ave fimaginatior.” Ultimately a compromise was 
be effected by the Victors and the Vanguished by 
en yesolving that the States not legally bound by 
ual the Minorities Treaties are nevertheless morally 
z bound by their principles in the treatment of 

for {their respective Minorities. 
‘on | The situation was further clenched by 
ent Arthur Henderson as President of the League 
TE Council by his declaration that “the League’s 
i scheme of Minority Protection now forms a 
. | part of the Public Law of Europe and of the 

ial, | world.” 

to | - Perhaps The Statesman considers that 


of | India is not a part of that world and lies out- 
side the domain of International Law. Perhaps 


far | The Statesman does not like India to continue 
ies, | 2S a member of the League with all its cultural 
nal | burden and international obligations. 

| 
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ion 

of | Congress Vicfory in the General 

dst | Elections 

ag = In the general elections Congress has 
proved its claim to be by far the predominant 

Me representative ‘organization in the country. 

he In the new Assembly Congress Members, of 


the Congress Parliamentary Board Party and 


; ; the Congress Nationalist Party combined, will 
fa be the largest single political party. 


The New Assembly & J. P. C. Report 


ed 

an The strength of the Congress group in 
at | the new Assembly is, no doubt, not such as 
It | will enable them to carry any of their motions 
we | Without the help of members of other groups. 
nd | But nevertheless they will be a powerful body. 
i And so far as the J. P. C. scheme of “reforms” 
] 


1S concerned, they are likely to be joined by 
Some M. L. A.s. of. other groups either in 
Wholesale or piecemeal condemnation of it. 
if such a condemnatory motion. be carried in 
the Assembly, or, in any case, if the majority 

of ‘elected members. vote in favour of such a 
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motion, what will the British Government do ? 
Colonel Wedgwood tried to sound Sir Samuel 
Hoare on the matter, with no satisfactory 
result, as the following questions and answers 
show : 


* _ Lonpon, Nov. 26. 

In the House of Commons Col. Wedgwood asked 
whether official nominated members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly will be authorized to vote on the issue 
of acceptance of the new Federal constitution. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied, Col. Wedgwood will 
hardly expect an answer to the question without 
knowing the terms of any resolution which may 
be moved in the Legislative Assembly on the subject 
of constitutional reform. 

Col. Wedgwood asked: “ May we take it that the 
measure will not come into force unless passed by 
a majority of the elected members? 

Sir Samuel Hoare:—I cannot give an assurance 
of that kind. You are raising a hypothetical issue. 


Col. Wedgwood: Have you not yet considered 
that position? 
Sir Samuel Hoare: I have considered it and 


many other questions. 

Col. Wedgwood: Have 
clusion? 

Sir Samuel Hoare did not reply. 

The Cabinet held a special meeting yesterday 
morning and it is understood discussed the business 
connected with the Select Committee report—Reuter. 


you come to any con- 


Congress Nationalist Victory in Bengal 


All the six seats in the Assembly open to 
Hirdus in Bengal have been won by 
candidates of the Congress Nationalist party. 
It shows that Bengal Congressmen are for the 
unequivocal condemnation and rejection of the 
Prime Ministers communal decision. The 
Congress bureaucracy should note this fact. 
While doing so, they should also bear in mind 
the fact that Bengal Congressmen have not 
been backward in undergoing suffering and 
sacrifice for the Congress cause and that 
members of the Congress Nationalist party are 
as much Congressmen as others. — 


Non-inclusion of Any Bengali ` 
Congressman in Working Committee 

We do not think the non-inclusion of any. 
Bengali Congressman in the Congress Working 
Committee was due to any deliberate intention 


to spite or slight Bengal. But the f: 
be deplored nevertheless. I 
divided India into 

provinces, but the 


members of the Working Ci 
14. Therefore, the on-inclu 
Committee of the repr 


7 provinces in any year. is. certain ; and more 
provinces may be excluded,.as generally some 
provinces have more than one member in it. 
We have, therefore, urged. before, and do so 


again that the number of C. W. ©. members - 


| should be raised to. 25, or at least to 21. 
| Twenty-five is not a very large number for a 
| large country like India. 


The Congress provinces are linguistic 
provinces. In India the numbers’ of speakers 
of the principal languages above two crores 
are: Hindusthani languages, 121,254,000; 
Bengali, 53,468,000; Telugu, 26,373,000; 
Panjabi and Lahuda, 24,660,000 ; Marathi and 
Konkani, 21,861,000 ; Tamil, 20,411,000. The 
language. which is spoken by the largest 
number. of persons next to the Hindusthani 
languages should not go unrepresented in the 
Congress Working Committee. 


A British Periodical’s Appreciation 
of Dr. Sunderland ` 


Town and Country Review, a London 
illustrated monthly magazine, has published 
i an appreciative character-sketch of the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, who is by birth an English- 
man and by naturalization an American, In 
India he is generally known as the author of 
“India in Bondage.” There are other facts 
regarding his life and work which ore worth 
knowing and are reproduced below from the 
above-mentioned British periodical. 


= Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is of particular interest 
= to Englishmen for two especial reasons—he was 
me | in Yorkshire, England, as long ago as 1842, 
taken to America by his parents at the age 
years, and as the author of “India in 
h AAE 
„Sunderland was educated at the University 
0, from which he was graduated in 1867 
ee of B.A. He obtained: his Master's 
and holds the degree of D.D. of 


d to the Baptist Ministry in 1870, 

at a number of important 

ates and Canada. He went. 

ion from the British 
and 
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American Unitarian Association to India, 
and Japan. While in India, was. president of the 
All-India Theistic Conference. Has heen President 
of the India Information Bureau- of 


(1918-22) ; Editor India 


China . 


Vice-President of “The All-World Gandhi Fellows 


periodi. 
cals, and is the author of twenty books, five of ST 


and teaching, Dr, 
active. In his early” 
Ministry, he established, and for twelve years edited 
“The Unitarian,” a monthly magazine which 
obtained a large circulation among the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and also a‘ considerable 
circulation in England. In this connection he js 
the author of “What Do Unitarians Believe?” a 
statement which he wrote and had printed -in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for use in connection. with his 
student work there, and 85,000 copies were circulated 
before the. booklet was published by the American 
Unitarian Association (25, Beacon Street, Boston) 
who now issue it as No. 11 of their publications, 
the pamphlet, which has reached a circulation of 
more than 300,000, being made available through 
the fund for the distribution of free literature. 
Copies may, therefore be obtained from the American 
Unitarian Association. > 

Dr. Sunderland has written profusely since, 1878, 
when he produced “A Rational Faith” and What 
is the Bible?” right along up to 1925 when his 
“ Evolution and Religion” was published. His two 
religious books which are the most popular and - 
have the largest sale are his “ Origin and Character 
of the Bible” and “The Bible and Bible Country. 
The former has been translated into the Russian 
and Bulgarian languages. ; y 

As might be expected, Dr. Sunderland uas always 
been deeply interested in Foreign Missions. m 
other Unitarian has done so much to carry libera 
Christian thought to the Orient.. During all of his 
ministry Dr. Sunderland has laboured steadily z 
bring lovers of religious liberty into sympathy hes 
co-operation. His pulpit exchanges have been a 
only with Unitarians, but with Universalists, LOI, 
Jews and to some extent with liberal ministers 0 
orthodox churches. f In 

He has always secured a great folloane X 
Toronto his Sunday evening addresses were such a 
to give him the unique experience of being ve 
by the Chief of Police and informed that un a 
measures were taken to overcome the crowding - 


his church, the law would be enforced upon him and E A 


his congregation! 


Lord Zetland on the Communal 
Decision as Affecting Bengal — 


are in 
have | 
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a. by the Communal Decision #and the Poona 
°> Pact combined. Nine members, including 
Lord Ztland and Lord Lytton (ex-Governors 
5 of Bengal), Lord Hardinge (ex-Viceroy) and 
Sir Regnald Craddock (ex-Governor of the 
1 Central Provinces), voted for the amendment. 
; Fourteen members, including two ex-Viceroys, 
jwho had no experience of Bengal, yoted against 
it. So the amendment was lost. The amend- 
ment and the reasons. for it are to be found 
| in the paragraphs, pp. 338-341 of part ii, vol. i 
ı jof the J. P. C. Keport, quoted below. They 
` Jare long, but will amply repay perusal. It 
s willbe seen that Lord Zetland’s arguments 
5 

1 

l 

} 


are in many cases the same as those which we 
have urged in these columns. 


(*121. We have found ourselves in some difficulty 
in dealing with this aspect of the problem, owing 
> -| to the declaration of the Government, referred to 
f in paragraph 119, that they would entertain no 
suggestions for the alteration of their Award which 
had not the support of all the parties affected, and 
we might well have felt justified in the circumstances 
in holding that the matter was one which had been 
placed beyond our purview. This course was 
| rendered difficult however, by the representations of 
| those who desired to give evidence before us, as to 
| its effect upon the development of responsible. self- 
| government particularly in the Presidency of Bengal; 
and by deciding, as we did, that such evidence was 
admissible, we automatically brought the matter 
within the scope of our enquiry. The original 
Award was strongly criticised by more than one 
witness who appeared before us on the ground that 
it must operate inequitably in the case of Bengal; 
and it was urged that the disadvantage at which 
the caste Hindus would be placed under it would 
be greatly intensified as a result of the adoption of 
the Poona Pact. Particular objection was taken to 
the reservation of seats and the employment of 
separate communal electorates in a province in which 
the community in whose interest the reservation is 
made forms a majority of the population. We cannot 
but be impressed by the force of this contention 
and we think it desirable that we should set forth 
our views as to the purpose for which the reserva- 
tion of seats and the device of separate electorates 
should" be employed. j : 
_“The system was introduced ‘at the time of the 
Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909 with a view to safe- 
guarding the interests of minorities and in particular 
thé Moslem Minority; and while, on general grounds, 
Wwe may deplore the necessity for such a device we 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that in 
existing circumstances in India the necessity persists. 
‘We do not, therefore, propose to elaborate the objec- 
tions which may be urged against the system as a 
Whole. But it is one thing to concede separate 
Communal ~ electorates for the purpose of giving 
linorities reasonable representation in the various 
‘€gislatures; it’ ‘is an entirely different thing. to 
employ the system for the purpose of conferring 
Upon a majority community in any particular pro- 
Vince a permanent majority in the legislature un- 
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alterable by any appeal to the electorate. Such a 
course has never hitherto been adopted. It was con- 
sidered and rejected by the Statutory Commission, 
who declared that a claim submitted to them which 
in Bengal and the Punjab would give to the Moslem 
community a’ fixed and unalterable majority in the 
general constituency seats, was one which they could 
not entertain; ‘it would be unfair’, they wrote, 
‘that Muhammadans should retain the very con- 
siderable weightage they now enjoy in the six pro- 
vinces and that there should at the same time be 
imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh Opposition, a 
definite’ Moslem majority in the Punjab and in 
Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate.’ 
This is the position which will arise if the distribu- 
tion of seats proposed in the White Paper for the 
Legislative Assembly of Bengal, is given effect to. 
The Legislative Assembly is to consist of 250 seats. 
Of these 51 are allotted to Special interests, leaving 
199 general seats, Of these general seats 119 are 
to be reserved for Moslems leaving 80 for the Hindus. 
But under the terms of the Poona Pact 30 of these 
80 seats are to be reserved for the so-called depressed 
classes, hereafter to be known as the Scheduled 

Castes, and the number of general seats open to the 

Caste Hindus is thus reduced to 50. It is probable 

that in the case of the 20 special interest seats 

which are open to Moslems and Hindus, the great 

majority will fall to the Hindus; but even if the 

Caste Hindus were to secure the whole 20 seats 

they would still be arbitrarily limited by Statute to 

70 seats in a Legislative Assembly of 250, To 

restrict in this way the possible share in the govern- 

ment of the province, of the community which plays 

a predominant part in its intellectual and political 

life, seems to us to be both unwise and unfair. 

Before making our recommendations we have one | 
further comment to make on the effect in Bengal 

of the Poona Pact. The object of reserving seats 

for the depressed classes should be in our view, to 

secure to the real depressed classes—that is to say 

the Sudras, or outcasts—a voice in the legislature. 

We believe that in Bengal the number of such people 

is small; and we fear that the result of extending 

the list of scheduled castes as proposed in the White 

Paper, will be to defeat the object in view, for it 
will not then be members of the real depressed 
classes who will be returned for the Scheduled Caste 
Seats, but members of the powerful Namasudra and 
Rajbansi Castes who experience no difficulty in getting 
returned to the legislature. even now without any 
reservation of seats at all, and whose interests are 
as much opposed to those of the untouchables as 
are the interests of the highest castes themselves. 


“We have now to submit our recommendations. 
With the Moslems in a majority in any particular 
province, we think that no reservation of seats for 
them ought to be necessary, and the lo 
of the problem would be to make no 


of the general seats open to Moslems 
so that candidates whether Moslems o 
have to stand on their merits and m: 
to the electors at large. We reali: 
in this case that which is desirab > 
sarily expedient and we feel const 
a- less radical alteration. We 
as a-general principle that in 
seats are reserved for a 

a majority of the popula 
election in the case of th 


"appeal: 
, that 


ee 
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those reserved for the majority community, should 
be. by -separate or by joint electorate, should rest 
with the minority. 

< “There remains the question of the Poona Pact. 
We need not recall the circumstances in which the 
so-called pact was concluded. We do not think 
that those wlo were parties to it can be said to 
have been accredited representatives of the caste 
Hindus or to have possessed any mandate to effect 
a settlement. We think that the arrangements for 
the representation of the depressed classes contained 
in the original award of His Majesty’s Government 
were preferable and we recommend their adoption. 
In the appropriate place we give tables setting forth 
the distribution of seats in the legislatures in 
accordance with our proposals. 

“Apart from the general alteration in the distribu- 
tion of seats due to a return to the original Com- 
munal Award in the case of the Depressed Classes, 
our proposals involve some further redistribution of 
the seats in the case of the Legislative Assembly 
of Bengal and we think it desirable to explain here 
the reasons for the alteration which we propose. 
Under the proposals contained in the White Paper 
the Assembly in Bengal will consist of 250 members. 
Of these 250 seats 51 will be reserved for the 
representation of special interests, leaving 199 
general territorial constituencies. Of these general 
seats 119 are to he reserved for Moslems leaving 
80 only for the Hindu community including the 
Depressed Classes. Since the population ratio is 
approximately 55 per cent. Moslem and 45 per cent. 
Hindu it follows that so far as the general territorial 
constituencies are concerned the Moslems are being 

‘given ten seats more and the Hindus ten seats less 
than they would he entitled to on a population 
basis. It is true that this disparity will almost 
certainly be lessened as a result of the elections 
to the special interest seats which will be open 
‘to Moslems and Hindus. These number 20 and 
various estimates of the proportions of them which 
will be won by Moslems and Hindus respectively 
were submitted to us in the course of the evidence 
which was laid before us. We think that the 
= Moslems may he expected to secure six of the 20 
Seats, ‘which would bring their total representation 
up, to 125 seats as compared with 94 seats in the 
j cee of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
taken together. But even supposing that the 
osiems were to secure none of the 20 seats they 
ld still. fill 119 seats as compared with 110 which 
he maximum number of seats open to the Caste 
dus and the Depressed Classes combined under 
sals of the White Paper. 
ue already stated our objections to con- 
a community by statute a definite 
by any appeal to the electorate. 
ition of the two communities 
except actual numbers is 
be seen that the reasons 
ty in a position 
in the legislature 
B tule the 
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students are Hindus. A similar preponderance i f 
found in the case of the professions, and in im i 
case of Banking, Insurance and Exchange, In a i 
previous Constitutions the significance of these fan 
has been admitted. Under the Lucknow Pact ( . 
agreement between Moslems and Hindus arrived on 
in 1916) the Moslems: in Bengal were allotted T } 
more than 40 per cent. of the seats Proposed to p 
filled by Indians by election; and under the C 
tution now in force there are reserved for them only b 
46 per cent. of the general territorial constituencies | 

“In the circumstances set forth above we should l 
have felt justified, had the slate upon which we | 
have to write been a clean one, in recommending i 
that in Bengal all general territorial constituencies | 
should be open to candidates of both communities 4 
without reservation of seats or separate electorates . j 
(except in the case of the 10 seats reseryed for the 
Depressed Classes). But as we have already pointed | 
out, the slate upon which we have to write is very i 
far from being a clean one, and we have felt obliged 
to steer a middle course between the claims of the 
Hindus and the expectations which have been 
aroused in the minds of the Moslems. Broadly 
speaking, as will be seen from an examination of 
the Appendix, the effect of the changes which we 
proposed in the scheme of the White Paper will 
be as follows:— ` 

(1) To give to Moslems or to Hindus, whichever 
is the minority community in any particular province, 
the right to decide whether election in the case of 
the general territorial constituencies shall be by 
separate or by joint electorates; 

(2) In the case of Bengal to allot the general 
territorial seats between Moslems and Hindus on a 
population basis; and 

(3) To give to the Depressed Classes in all pro- 
vinces the representation given to them by the 
Government under their original Award before it 
was modified by the Poona Pact.’ 

There is one other point to which we wish to 
refer. Under the provisions of the White Paper* 
no change in the distribution of seats under’ the 
Communal Award is to be made during the first 
len years during which the Constitution is in opera- 
tion, and thereafter no proposals for modification 
will be taken into consideration which do not carry 
with them the assent of the communities affected. 
We think that it is unlikely that such assent will, 1 
be given by a community entrenched in a position 
of statutory superiority in the legislature; and we 
recommend, therefore, that it should be open to either 
community at the expiration of ten years to petition 
Parliament to modify the Award.”) 


The only change in the Communal Decision 


to which the J. P. ©. have agreed is contained | 


J 


in the following words of their Report (p: 6 
part i, vol. i): 


+++... Objections to the (Poona) Pacii 
relation to Bengal have since been strongl 
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in favour of the Depressed Classes would not be 

likely materially to affect the -balance of commu- 

nities in the Legislature, we are disposed to think 
that the working of the new Constitution in Bengal 
would be facilitated.” 

‘ We may be permitted now to quote the 
following extract from a letter written to us by 
Mr. C. I. Andrews on September 27, 1934: 

“Last year when I left Allahabad I tried 
my utmost to help in the two matters I 
mentioned to you—the excess of Eurupean 
seats and the excess of Harijan seats, 
which reduced the Hindus of Bengal to an 
insignificant minority compared with the 
number of seats in the Council. I saw different 
Kuropeans about their excessive number of 
25, but found very little response. Dr. 
Ambedkar agreed with me about the excess 
in Bengal of Harijan seats and was prepared 
to surrender some of themif other provinces 
would add to their own numbers... As you 
know, I took up these points purely because 
of the injustice which was to me so flagrantly 
apparent in the present position.” 

It may be added that Mr. Andrews was 
convinced as regards the injustice after he had 
listened to our arguments and seen some 
official papers placed before him by us at 
Allahabad. Tt will be noticed that the amend- 
ment which the J. P. C. are prepared to 
accept is the same to which Dr. Ambedkar 
agreed. It is not known whether Sir Samuel 
Hoare consulted Dr. Ambedkar. 


Pandharpur Orphanage and Asylum 


for Homeless Widows 


Pandharpur is a well-known place of 
pilgrimage in the Bombay presidency. But 


many widows who, falling victims to seduction, 


become mothers, go there for a different 
purpose. Henee many foundlings have to 
be provided for in that place. Moreover, 
those widows who are not taken back into 
their homes by their relatives after delivery 
ave to be given shelter and maintained. 
The orphanage and asylum at Pandharpur serve 


these yery humane and philanthropie purposes. - 


hey require new buildings, for which funds are 


$ needed. We cordially associate ourselves 
_. With the Appeal issued for the purpose, which 
Will be found printed among advertisements — 


In this issue. 


z 
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Indian Women’s University 


If education has made insignificant progress 
among the population of India in general, 
its progress among our girls and women is 
still more unsatisfactory. Henee, whatever 
differences of opinion there may be as. to 
co-education or separate education for -the 
sexes, the same curricula or partly different 
curricula for them, and the same universities 
or different universities for men and women, 
advantage should be taken of all methods, 
curricula and institutions. The ~ ‘Indian 
Women’s University of Poona and Bombay, 
founded by Professor D. K. Karve, who has 
devoted himself to the cause of women’s 
education during his long life with exemplary 
self-sacrifice, persistence and industry, is an 
institution worthy of every support. Osyin 
to the interest of the donation of Rs. 15 lakhs 
made to it by the late Sir WVithaldas D. 
Thackersey having been withheld, the univer- 
sity has had huge deficits during the last 
few years. Wor this reason, public support 
has become all the more necessary. An 
appeal for help has been issued signed by 
many well-known public men. It has our 
entire support. It will be found printed 
among the advertisements in this issue. 


Professor Dwijadas Datta 


Professor Dwijadas Datta of Comilla 
lied last month at the age of 82 years. He 
was active till the last. After obtaining the 
degree of m.A.of the Calcutta university 
he proceeded to. England as a State scholar 
to receive education in agriculture at 
Cirencester College. On returning to India 
after finishing his education. there, he was 
appointed a Deputy Collector. Later he becam 
a professor at the Government Engineeri 
College at Sibpur. He was a great friend of 
peasants and supported peasant p 
ship of land. He wrote a series 
on the cultivation of jute in t 
monthly Prabast, which were lat 
in book form, in which, amc 
he showed that the jute « 
profitable to the pea 
generally get more. 
labourers and 
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of their plough ‘and -cart cattle—sometimes 
they did not get even that. He wrote from 
personal knowledge and. experience. 

“He was a great scholar and had a sound 
knowledge of. Sanskrit, and Arabic. He 
devoted the last years .of his life to showing 
that there was essential harmony between the 
Vedic teachings of Hinduism and the teachings 
of the Koran. He was a man of sterling 
independence and purity. of character. 


B. N. Sasmal 
‘It is a tragedy that just when the election 
of B. N. Sasmal, barrister-at-law, to the 
Assembly by a large majority of votes was 
announced he had an attack of apoplexy 
‘and passed away after hovering between life 
and death for six days. His death at the 
present juncture ‘is a great loss to the public 
life of the country—partictilarly to his native 
district of Midnapur in Bengal, for which he 
worked so hard and suffered so much, 
including ‘imprisonment. His leadership in 
his own district during Non-co-operation days 
was so effective that the district magistrate 
had to pass an order prohibiting him from 
entering it, - y f 
At public meetings and’ at a meeting of 
the Caleutta Corporation eloquent tributes 
have been paid to his worth. Presiding over 
a meeting conyened by the All-Bengal Radical 
Party, Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta said in part: 
f Birendranath, a born fighter all his life,’ fought 
unfailingly in the cause of truth and justice. In 
~ the pursuit of truth he had occasionally to alienate 


his: best friends and devoted colleagues. But- that 


did not matter to him. To him truth was far above 
all the rest: 


Out against the oppressor. 
tressed he lent his: helping 


To! the ‘afflicted and dis 
and. without fail, ; 
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Striking a personal note the President 
to the day when in 1923, after the X 


eferreg 
E : mem 
Assam-Bengal Railway strike she with her illustri 


u 
husband was met at’ the steamer: station prions 
Sasmal. During the non-co-operation ieee Sj 
when enthusiasm was at its height ment 


a query from Deshapriya’ whether all th 
would not lead them to the goal Sj. Sas 
replied, “No, we are to go through 
sacrifices before we attain Swaraj.” 

All through his life Birendranath ney 
down to anybody; in death too’ he kept 
erect. . 


er bowed 
his. head 


At the Calcutta Corporation meeting 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, the Mayor, observed 


in part : 4 


In party politics many of us, and I am--one of 
them, have exchanged blows with Mr. Sasmal;- but 
he was as great in dealing one as he was generous 
in enduring another. Mr. Sasmal will þe respect- 
fully and affectionately remembered even by his 
opponents as a. kind. and sincere friend. His sup- 
porters and followers will cherish him-as a valiant 
comrade with whom it- was a privilege’ and ‘pride 
to work. 

In all his actions Mr. Sasmal was . unconcerned 
about being unpopular: whether inside ‘his party and 
with his fellow-workers: or with the outside public, 
if he felt his cause to be right. He was the last 
man ever to temporize. And in these circumstances 
his enormous hold on his supporters, his -acquisition 
of -an authoritative position in the political circle, 
and the respect he commanded from his opponents | 
as well, were truly remarkable. Even in the work 
of the Corporation we have found -that he knew ! 
“no deviation or compromise, ,and he used to insist 
always on- his own method. Divergence of opinion | 
and adoption of different methods are inevitable in 
politics, as in almost every other walk of life, but 
Mr. Sasmal will be respectfully and affectionately 
remembered even by his opponents as a kind and | 
sincere friend. His supporters and followers will 
cherish his memory as a valiant comrade with whom 
it was a privilege and pride to work. ; 

I think I express the sentiments of you all an 
saying that the outstanding quality of Mr. Sasmal’s 
character, which, in fact, guided all his actions was 
that in any matter, big or small; he was absolutely 
unbending and unflinching, irrespective of en 
Consequence to himself when he knew or. believe 
in its justice or correctness. Such straightforward 
and unequivocal honesty of purpose, such’ fearless 
ness in. giving expression to his own opinion, on 
if it pushed him to the borderline of being i 
regarded, are not the qualities very frequently 
De observed in the public life of the country: ain 
our present conditions particularly, I feel, such pla a 
-Spéaking and straight action according . to cone 

tion have become quite imperative. Mr. Sasm 
example, I hope and trust, will bear fruit. 


Mr. Sasmal’s compatriots of his own district 


of Midnapur did not yield to any one else i 
N their appreciation and praise of their leader: 


Ata condolence meeting, his- worthy ae 
for the seat in the Assembly, Mr. Manmat i 
nath Das, said : f 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY MUSIC CONFERENCE, 1934 
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Sj. Sasmal was Midnapore’s guardian angel, 
always protecting her against all dangers and diff- 
culties. He -was Midnapore’s trusted friend and 
leader—one to -whom the people of Midnapore 
could look forward with confidence to give them 
a helping hand in their troubles and difficulties. 
Sj. Sasmal had no parallel: He was a type by 
himself and could be compared to himself alone. 
What was most- striking about him was his 
indomitable will and grim determination to do 
what he thought right in the face of all difficulties 
and obstacles. 


Chinese Affack On Mount Everest 


j Suancualr, (By Mail). 


Armed with a letter of introduction from the 
Panchenlama to the Tibetan authorities, four young 
Chinese explorers have left Peiping for Tibet with 
the avowed intention of climbing Mount Everest, 
the highest peak in the world. They expect to be 
gone for about six months. The youthful explorers 
intend also to study the customs and modes of 
living of the people in China’s border districts — 
Reuter. 


a 


The example of these four enterprising 
‘Chinese young men ought to inspire some 
‘Indian young men—particularly those who live 
nearest to Mount Everest—to do likewise. 


No Contribution for Bihar Relief from 


| British Excheguer “Necessary”! 
Lonpon, Nov. 26. 

Questioned by Mr. Morgan Jones (Lab.—Glamorg.) 
‘in the House ‘of Commons today, Sir Samuel Hoare 
(Secretary of State for India) replied that he did 
not think it necessary to ask the British Exchequer 
for a contribution towards relief of the victims of 
the earthquake in North Bihar. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that no request had been 
‘made to him in that connection, but, even if it had 
been made, he would say that it was not necessary 
to accede to it. He pointed out that, in addition 
to £690,000 voluntarily subscribed, large sums were 
being sent to the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
from the Central India Exchequer and there 
Was no reason to suppose that adequate funds would 
not be available—Reuter. 


including that by His Majesty King George V., 

ave not been commensurate with Britain’s 
Wealth or Bihar’s sore need. The £690,000 
‘voluntarily subscribed has not come from 
Britain. "That the British Exchequer would 
ot be asked to contribute, and would not 
Contribute even if asked, was known too well 
ito require to be stated. But it is not at all 
‘Correct to say that adequate funds would be 


` 


Siven from the Central Indian Exchequer. 
94—15 , 


| 
| 
| 
| ; British. contributions for Bihar relief, 
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Pandit Tarakeswar Ganguli 


By the sudden and untimely death of 
Pandit Tarakeswar Ganguli the Mayurbhanj 
State in Orissa has lost a devoted servant and 
true friend. He worked as confidential adviser 
to His Highness the present Maharaja and his 
predecessor. He did much in various ways 
to enable them to attaina higher status. In 
their domestic matters, too, his wise advice and 
exertions could always be counted upon. He 
was directly instrumental in making known 
to the public the ancient contribution of 
Mayurbhanj to Indian architecture and 
sculpture. 


Allahabad University Music 
Conference 


The fifth session of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity Music Conference opened formally on 
the 5th November last at the Senate House. 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha presided and Sir 
J. P. Srivastava, Minister for Education, 
inaugurated the conference. In concluding his 
inaugural speech, the Minister observed : 


“The present need is propaganda. Such a con- 
ference as this annual conference of the Allahabad 
University does much to popularise the art, and 
during the five years of its existence it had accom- 
plished a great deal in this direction. I hope that 
it will go from strength to strength, year by year 
attracting more musicians to demonstrate their 
genius.” Concluding he paid a -tribute- to Dr. 
Bhattacharya. 


Mr. Sinha observed in the Come of his 
address : J 


“Of the importance of music in a system of 
education the ancient Greeks had no doubt. They 
divided education into the two branches, of gym- 
nastic and music, and these, they held, should be 
so balanced and proportioned that the man should 
become a harmonious whole.’ 

‘You have had for the past several years music 
classes here, and you hope before long to institute, — 
I understand, a diploma in music. In the West, as 
you are doubtless aware, several universities award 
even doctorates. in music. It is my fervent hope 
that, in the fulness of years, here too music will 
form a subject for a University degree. a 

‘To Dr. Dakshina Ranjan Bhattacharya, who has 
so successfully organized these conferences, our 
thanks are due in special measure and I am | 
you all will join me in conveying to him our se 
of appreciation of his great work in att 
Before distributing the 

winning competitors Kunwar « 
the Home Member, made a brief 
course of which he said, among othe 
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There were certain things which were Jacking for 
the proper development of music, in this province. 
The absence of a faculty of music in the University 
was the one disadvantage. F 

Another point which the speaker impressed upon 
the audience was that in their desire to propagate 
the art of music they should not forget the pro- 
fessional. In the West unless people devoted their 
whole life to the profession of music, no advance 
was possible. All that they had to see was that 
the profession was not only lucrative but honourable. 

In conclusion, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad paid a 
tribute to Dr. Bhattacharya for the labour and care 
which he had taken in organizing the conference. 

As the result of the competitions, the Bhattacharya 
family was again judged to be the best and was 
awarded the best musical institution prize, having 
secured 78 marks. The second and third institu- 
tion prizes were awarded to the Allahabad University 
and Crosthwaite Girls’ College, which secured 5l 
and 32 marks respectively. The teachers’ first prize 
was given to Prof. Shankar Rao Tewari (46 marks) 
and the second prize to Mr. Har Narain (28 marks). 
—The Leader. 

The number of competitors who enrolled them- 
selves for competition was over 300, of whom about 
100 were declared to be prize winners. Nearly a 
hundred musicians, amateur and professional, from all 
parts of India attended the Conference. The 
following competitors secured over 70 per cent. 


marks: 
Class I. Vocal. 
Miss Shanti Lata Banerji. 
Miss Provabati Mittra. 
Miss Shantana Bhattacharya. 
Dancing. 
Miss Shantana Bhattacharya. 


Sitar. 
Miss Usha Devi Govila. 

Class II. Violin. 
Master Samir Kumar Banerji. 
Dancing. 

Master Niranjan Bhattacharya. 
Class III. Dancing. 
Miss Maya Bhattacharya. 
Miss Shoya Bhattacharya. 
Sitar. 
Miss Renuka Saha. 
Class IV. Vocal. 
Master Sudhir Lal Chakravarty. 
Harmonium. 
Master Hem Chandra Joshi. 
Master Jagdish. 
Tabla, 
Master Phulu Mukerji. 
Master Hem Chandra Joshi. 
Master Nishitesh Banerji. 
: Class V. Vocal. 
Miss S. Champak Lakshmi, 
Class VI. Vocal. 
Mr. N. R. Bhattacharya. 
_ _ Tabla, 
Mr. Suraj Kumar Paul. 


Sitar. 
Mr. N. R. Bhattacharya. 
prise ioe ee /Sarod: 
Mr. Radhika Mohan Moitra. 
~ Class VII. Vocal, 
‘Chandra Shekhar Pant, 
Tabla. 
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„S. R. Bhattacharya, 
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Class VHI. A. (a) Vocal. 5 
. Kumari Gotri Rani Ghosh. 
2. Miss Binapani Mukerji. 
Harmonium. 
1. Miss Binapani Mukerji. 
Class VII. A. (b) Vocal;. 
1. Miss Susama Dey. 
Harmonium. 
l. Miss Bindubasini Roy. 
Class VIII. B. (a) Vocal. 
l. Master Devi Prasad Bhattacharya. 
Class VIII. B. (b) Vocal. ` 
1. Mr. Rathindra Nath Chatterji. 
2. Mr. K. C. Majumdar. 
3. Mr. V. J. Joshi. 
Pakhawaj. 
1. Mr. Pratap Narayan Moitra. 


Tabla. 
Mr. Anath Nath Mukerji. 
Mr. Gyanada Nath Majumdar. 


oS 


Baroda Government's Lead 


Baropa, Nov.. 17. 

The Government of Baroda have issued orders- 
asking the public and State servants to show the 
defects of the working of Government Departments 
and suggest constructive proposals. 

The Government have also issued a notification 
asking for support of the public to stamp out the eyil 
of Ankfarak Gambling. 

The Government, it is understood, propose to enact 
a Bill for regulation of building of religious institu- 
tions in order to ensure complete communal harmony.. 
Orders have also been issued to the person or 


persons controlling religious funds to submit detaile © 


of receipts and expenditure to the Government.— 
(United Press). 


Government Interference in Jubbulpore 
Municipal Affairs 


Nacpur, Nov. 17. _ 
The Central Provinces Government has announced 
to-day that the Jubbulpore Municipality has been 


excepted from the application of certain provisions- 


of the C. P. Municipalities Act and new rule framed 
whereby the president of the said committee shall 
be appointed by the Government. Accordingly 
Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra has been removed. 
from office and Rai Saheb Murli Manohar Prasad. 
Seth, E. A. C., Jubbulpore, has been appointed 
president of the committee. DRRR o 
This development is the sequel to Pandit Mishra 
refusal to carry out Government’s order reinstating 
Mr. Sharma, Secretary to the Municipal Committee 
in the place of Mr. N. N.. Sil—(A. P.). 
Juppurpore, Nov. 17. 
After a constitutional straggle for the las 
by Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra, President of 
Jubbulpore Municipality, who refused to carry or, 
the orders of the Local Government reinstating P. 
Chiranjilal Sharma as Secretary while the ©. ain 
Municipal Act existed in its present form, aur ag 
was at last rung down this evening by remoya: = 
Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra from presidentship. o 
Interviewed Mr. Mishra stated that it was 
occasion to express regret for his remoyal con- 


presidentship ‘and Goyernment’s action was a je 
_ fession that whatever he had done was strichly 


accordance with the provisions of law:. 
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Mr. Mishra further stated that this ordinance in 

‘the shape of Government notification had deprived 

the local Municipality of the right to elect its chair- 

man. This undoubtedly was Government's admission 

| of the confidence reposed in him by the local tax- 
payers.—(United Press). 

Government action in the Central Provinces 
in this matter has been arbitrary. If the 
C. P. Government thought that Mr. Mishra 
had acted against the law, they ought to have 
asked the Jubbulpore Municipality to elect 
another president after he had been removed. 


Ts the Simon Commission Report 
Free From Mistakes ? 


The Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Reforms opens with the 
following statement : 


“The conditions of the problem with the examina- 
tion of which we have been entrusted are brilliantly 
described in the comprehensive survey which forms 
Volume I of the Report of the Statutory commis- 
sion. We are not aware that the accuracy of this 
survey has been impeached, and we are content to 
take it both as the starting point and the text book 
‘of our own investigation.” [P. 1, Vol. I, Part 1.] 


The Simon Commission’s two volumes do 
contain several serious mistakes. Some of 
them have been noticed in official publications, 
and many more in non-official criticisms. 
When the J. P. C. say: “We are not aware 
-&e.” challengingly, we poor Indians may take 
them not to have read even the official docu- 
ments. . 


We shall give one or two examples below: 

‘The Simon Commission in Vol. I, Part III, 
Chapter 6, dealing with “the course of Indian 
Politics since 1920 in the light of the 
Reforms,” says with regard to the Central 
Provinces at p. 260, paragraph 215: 

“The Third Central Provinces Council met in 

„January, 1927. A Ministry was appointed, but lasted 
, |. Only a few days. Once more the transfer of subjects 

po ‘was suspended, and all departments were adminis- 
tered by the Governor-in-Council up to February, 

1928. Since then there have been two Ministries 
with an interval, during which dyarchy was again 
‘suspended.” 

This they were penning in London on the 
12th May, 1930. 

The Chief Secretary to the Central 
Tovinces Government writing on the 12th 
qe 1930, in the Views of the Local 
‘Overnments on the Recommendations of the 


Simon Coenie Ee 
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“The statement in paragraph 285 of Volume I 
of the Commission’s report that the ministry appointed 
in January. 1927. in the Central Provinces lasted 
only a few days is incorrect. The ministry lasted 
for nearly two years. It is not necessary to elaborate 
the matter, but the Commission has missed the 
whole point of the constitutionally interesting Central 
Provinces experience.” [See p. 368, foot-note.] 

The italics are mine. What a fine compli- 

ment to the Simon Commission after their two 


ears’ tour in India ! 
y 


The Bihar and Orissa Government, in their 
Views of the Local Governments, &c., at p. 347, 
say: 

“The local Government notice that in the second 
volume of their Report, the Commission have omitted 
Angul from the list of backward tracts in this 
province. This omission must be due to inadvert- 


ence, as parts of Angul, particularly the Khondmals, 
are among the most backward parts of the province.” 


J. M. DATTA. 


Sloyd in Santinikefan 


We are glad to learn from Vesva- ohar ate 
News for November that the Sloyd Association 
of Sweden has sent Miss Jeanson with a full 
complement of looms, instruments, etc., for 
running the Sloyd department in Santiniketan. — 
Sloyd is a system of manual training, origi- 
nally Finnish, which has made great progress 
in Sweden. 


“The Mother of Parliaments” 


Englishmen generally think and say that 
their parliament is the mother of all parlia- 
ments elsewhere. But Swedes claim that 
they had parliamentary institutions before 
the British parliament came into existence. 
A note received from the Swedish Interna- 
tional Press Bureau, dated October 24, 1934 
Says : 

“Sweden could celebrate the thousandth 

sary of parliamentary institutions in the | 

Gustay Vasa (400 years ago),” declares 


Sune Lindqvist in an interview in a 
newspaper. 


on Suan Bete 
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cultural conference in which Bengalis residing 
in different provinces in India take part. The 
proceedings are conducted and addresses 
delivered, poems recited or read and papers 
read in Bengali The conference is non- 
political and non-sectarian. The subjects of 
the speeches and papers are Bengali language 
and literature, science, philosophy, history, 
arts and crafts, music, pedagogy, journalism, 
economics and industry, Bengali settlers out- 
side Bengal, etċ. P 

This year the conference will be held in 
Caleutta on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of 
the current month of December. Sir Lal 
Gopal Mukherji, retired Judge of the Allahabad 
High Court, will preside. Besides the general 
president, there are sectional presidents. The 
sectional presidents so far selected are: 
Literature, Mr. Kedarnath Banerji, novelist and 
story-writer; Science, Professor Dr. Biman 
Bihari Dey, Presidency College, Madras ; 
Economics, Professor Dr. Bhanubhushan Das 
Gupta, Lecturer, Colombo University, and 


Secretary, Ceylon Banking Commission ; 
Arts and Crafts, Mr. Devi Prasad Roy 
Chaudhuri, Principal, Madras Government 
School of Arts; Journalism, Mr. Suresh 
Chandra Bhattacharjee, Editor, The 
Rangoon Mail, Rangoon ; Pedagogy, 


Professor Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar, Head 
of the Department of History, Patna Uni- 
rsity; History, Professor Dr. Bijan Raj 
tterjée, Meerut College; Philosophy, 
fessor Nishi Kanta Sen, Registrar, Delhi 
iversity ; Ladies Section, Srimati Sailabala 
evi (Mrs. J. K. Sen), New Delhi. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore will open the 
nee, which will be held in the Calcutta 


man of the reception committee. 


its leader of the 15th 
to what the Polish 
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Minorities discussed in the recent fifteenth 


Assembly of the League : 


The question of umiversalising the system of 
minorities protection provoked considerable dis ee 
sion at the Assembly. A proposal to this effect s 
submitted by the Polish delegation, which ar was 
that it was unfair that this system should cued 
only to certain States and added that until ake. 
countries accepted similar obligations the Polish 
Government would not co-operate in the applicate l 
of the minorities treaties. This led to statements 
by the British, French and Italian delegates “ihe 
pointed out that the minorities treaties were aaa 
cluded between Poland and certain other countries at 
the Peace Conference and that these countries could 
not admit the right of unilateral repudiation. Repu- 
diation was not, however, they added, a construction 
that need necessarily be put upon the Polish 
statement. Í 

In the subsequent discussion, the Polish repre- 
sentative said he would not press for a vote on the 
universalisation of the minorities system or even its 
extension to the whole of Europe, because it was. 
clear that although there was considerable support 
for the proposal there was also a good deal of 
opposition. 


Explorations in Sind 


We welcome the publication of Esplora- 
tions in Sind by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, M.A., 
Assistant Superintendent, Archeological: 


Survey of India, being No. 48 of Memoirs. 


of the Archeological Survey of India. Ever 
since the discovery, as a pre-historic site,. 
of Mohen-jo-Daro and its excavation by 


the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, following the: 


excavation of and unearthing of" finds- 
in Harappa by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni, the “Indus Valley Civilization,” 


as it has been called, has excited great: 
curiosity. Since then explorations and exca~ 
vations have been made in Sind. and 
Baluchistan by several archeologists, . Indian: 
The work of the Indian. 


ni 


| Sahni 
and o 
Gove 
foreig 
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Sahni, Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
‘and others, we do not see any reason for the 
| Government of India’s giving licences to 
foreign archeologists to explore and excavate 
sites and carry away precious finds out of 
India. Our archeologists in India are quite 
competent to do such work. ‘The expense, 
| too, is not at all prohibitive. In fact, consi- 
dering the value and importance of archæo- 
| logical work, the expense is insignificant. 

| Our universities should train every year 
a few postgraduate students in archæological 
work. Some Indian States have archæo- 
logical departments of their own, and no State 
of even moderate size should be without one. 
Tt is satisfactory, therefore, to note that 
| Baroda has added an archeological depart- 


Niharendu Dutta-Majumdar, Bar-at-Law, and 
four other labour leaders of the charge of 
conspiracy to commit sedition and class 
hatred for their having hoisted the Soviet 
Russian Flag at the last annual conference 
of the Port and Dock Workers’ Union held 
on April 29 on a plot of land off Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta, and for having extolled 
the flag with salutes and shouts of revolu- 
tionary slogans. The Magistrate delivered 
an important and lengthy judgment, in the 
course of which he ovserved : 


“Creat stress has been laid by the prosecution on 
the hoisting of the Soviet Flag and the homage 
paid to it. This is said to amount to sedition. I 
-fail to-see how this is so. Soviet Russia is a country 
at peace with His Majesty's Government and extolla- 
tion of the Soviet Union or its flag cannot be said 
to. be any more objectionable than the extollation of, 
‘say, the Nazi regime in Germany or the Fascist 
regime in Italy or the Republican system of Govern- 
ment in. France or the United States of America. 
I do not agree that such extollation gives rise to 
‘any implication of contempt or hatred of the exist- 
ing. system of Government in India.” 


Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose Not 
Permitted to Return x 


| ment to its existing educational, historical 
i D J 

_and cultural departments. 

' Does Homage fo Soviet Flag 

| Amount to Sedition ? 

| i 

| -On the 24th of November last 
| Mr. Sukumar Sen, 1. C. s., Chief Presidency 
| Magistrate of Calcutta, acquitted Mr. 
| 

l 


= On account of the very serious illness of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s father, his (Mr. 
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Subhas Bose’s) - mother had asked Government 
to permit him to return to India to enable him 
to see his father. “The Associated Press 
understands on inquiries made in responsible 
quarters that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose will 
not be permitted to return to India at the 
present moment.” Government’s decision is 
to be regretted. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
return and stay in India for a few days would 
not have injured the State to any extent. j 


Probable Future Status of Irish 


Cifizens É 

An Irish Citizenship Bill has been intro- 
duced in the Irish Free State Dail. Its 
passage may be taken to be certain. With 


reference to such an event Reuter has sent the 
following cable : 
pee x Lonpon, Nov. 29. 
‘After the Citizenship Bill becomes law, nobody 
in the Irish Free State will be a British subject’, 
declared Mr. de Valera in the Dail yesterday; “ other- 
wise all the principles agreed upon by previous- 
Imperial Conferences would go by the board.” 
Continuing, Mr. de Valera said, “It will be 
impertinence for the British to call Free State 
nationals British subjects after the Bill becomes- 


law.” —Reuter. 


Bengal Coffon Mills Faced with 
Crisis 

The Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce have addressed a lengthy represen- 
tation to the Government of India, Commerce- 
Department, on the subject of. the proposed 
reduction of import duties on British piece- 


goods, which concludes thus : 


' “The Bengal Mills would be the worst sufferer- 
in case any further reduction is allowed on the duties. 
of British cotton goods.. The Bengal Mills drawing. 
their supply ‘of cotton . from. distant provinces at 
considerable ‘cost Supply the local markets and the: 
proximity of the latter to the Calcutta port danger- 
-ously expose the mills in this Province to foreign: 
competition in so far as. any reduction’in the duties. 
on imported goods must, from the very nature of 
the case, bear its fullest effects on port markets as 
well as places within easy reach of ports. While- 
thus a reduction’ in duty would threaten the Bengal 
mills with the most intense form of foreign competi- 
tion the latter are the least equipped to withstand 


and survive the shock as the cotton industry in this. 


‘province is not fully developed and must yet take 

some time to attain its deserved measure of exp 

sion and consolidation.” _ epee 5 
Madras Women’s Conference Support 
Sarda Act - re ah ee 


Slee 
“Our conference does not engage itself ii 
politics but deals with all questions rela 


1 
at 


eo 


welfare of women and children. Hence women of 
all shades of opinion and all parties may find a 
place in this body,” observed Mrs. Muthulakshmi 
Reddi addressing the annual conference of the 
Women of the Madras constituency of the All-India 
Women’s Conference in the Senate House today. The 
conference passed a resolution expressing its whole- 
hearted support to the Sarda Act, and pledging 
itself to ensure its successful operation. At the same 
time the conference urged it was absolutely essential 
for the operation of the Act that it should be 
amended to render its working more effective. 


A Course in Journalism 


The Indian Express of Madras writes : 

At the Senate Meeting of the Madras University, 
a resolution was moved by Mr. V. Ramanathan 
asking the Syndicate to take early steps to institute 
a degree in journalism in consultation with the 
Academic Council. The idea was warmly supported 
and the resolution has been referred to the Syndicate 
for consideration and report. 

As was remarked by one speaker, „ie profession 
of journalism is bound to be of increasing importance 
in our country. When literacy spreads, it will be 
able to absorb annually thousands of gifted young 
men and women. It is, therefore, but just that the 
University should make a beginning in the provision 
of facilities for entering a journalistic career. 


Efforts are also being made to introduce 


courses in journalism in the Calcutta, Bombay 
and Annamalai Universities. 


Legal Disabilities of Women 


November 24 last was fixed by the All- 
India Women’s Conference for the observance 
of an All-India Day for discussing the legal 
disabilities of women. Meetings were accord- 
ingly held at various important centres. The 
Calcutta meeting was attended by men and 
women alike. Lady Sircar, wife of Dr. Sir 
Nilratan Sirear, presided. She pointed out that 
‘Indian women of the present day did not base 

their claim for the removal of legal disabilities on 

the great rights and privileges enjoyed by Indian 

Women in the past. It did not matter whether the 

Sastras sanctioned their claims or not. The women’s 

emand for the removal of the legal disabilities was 

; e Zoon Justice and equity. It was high time 

an women asserted themsel 

; temoval of their legal disabilities” Baa es, the 
; ; Other speakers followed. 
f urging the Government to 
A India Commission to enquir 
disabilities of 
the existing 


A resolution 
appoint an All- 
e into the legal 
women with a view to amending 


Jaws Was unanimously adopted. 
a commission should þ i It is 


; d that the ladies who ask for just rights, 


so, will be 
to perform the duties “elfen 


> 
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William Carey Centenary 


On Saturday the 24th Nove; ber 
: : mber last a 
crowded public meeting was held in OEN 
Hall to celebrate the centenary of the death w: 
William Carey, the pioneer Protestant insa., 
Missionary in Bengal. Mir; oa amananda 
Chatterjee presided. The proceedings pe i 
with a hymn of praise in English sung a 
“children of many lands,” appropriately dred 
Principal J. R. Banerjea spoke in English ane 
Carey as a Missionary. Miss Jyotirmayi 
Ganguli, M. A., paid her homage of respect to 
Carey as a social reformer. She Spoke in 
Bengali. Mr. Arthur Moore, editor of The 
Siatesmun, traced the close connexion of his 
paper with Carey, who was the founder of the 
Friend of India, which was now merged in the 
Statesman. Professor Priya Ranjan Sen, 
speaking in Bengali, confined himself to des- 
cribing Carey’s contribution to Bengali litera- 
ture. Carey helped the growth of the Bengali 
language, said Mr. Sen, not only by his 
translations but also by writing a Bengali 
grammar and a Bengali dictionary. Dr. 
Urquhart dealt with Carey’s educational 
activities, observing that it was his work 
as a missionary which made him an 
educationalist. Recalling that Carey was the 
founder of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India, Mr. Percy-Lancaster said that he was 
mainly instrumental in popularizing the culti- 
vation of European vegetables, such as green- 
peas, carrots, cauliflowers, cabbages, ete., in this 
country. Sir Hasan Suhrawardy said that 
Carey’s life held the great message for the 
India of today that there were many spheres 
in which men of all races and religions could 
work in harmony for the progress of the 
motherland. Principal Angus referred to the 
genesis of the founding of the Serampore 
College. Carey established 126 Vernaculer 
schools with 10,900 pupils. 
After describing how Carey and his colleagues 
founded the college at a cost of £15,000, all cone 
buted by themselves, and how the Royal Qee 
was obtained by Marsden from the then King ht 
Denmark, Mr. Angus said that when they thovga 
over Carey’s educational work what struck Pei 
most was his comprehensiveness and the modernne 
of his views. “Most of all Carey wanted to, a 
tun through all his educational work the spirit 
religion,” concluded the speaker. ; 
The president, speaking in Bengali, said tha 
reviewing Carey’s life, the thought that impres 
itself on his mind was that although he came 
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a foreign land, he served it, wholeheartedly. % If 
we Indians, each one of us according to his capacity, 
do our little bit for our country, then we will be 


paying true tribute to his memory.” 

He also referred to his great versatility, and 
pointed out that, just as Carey, the cobbler, was 
revered, so were many Indian saints of lowly origin 
revered, nay, worshipped, in this country. 

Rev. W. Carey, a great-grandson of Carey, speak- 
ing both in Bengali and English, said that if his 
illustrious ancestor had been present at the meeting, 
he would have been grateful for the kindly feeling 
displayed towards him by the audience. 

At intervals of speeches there were Bengali 


songs sung. 


Hindu Widows’ Home af Puri 


The Bihar and Orissa Government have 
done the right thing by sanctioning a monthly 
grant of Rs. 50 to the Lady Basanta Kumari 
Hindu Widows’ Home at Puri. Perhaps when 
financial stringency will be over, that Govern- 
ment will increase the grant. 


Congress and the Indian States 


In a statement issued by him Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congress President, has explained 
the attitude of the Congress towards the Indian 
States. Says he: 


The position remains unchanged since the Calcutta 
session of the Congress defined its attitude towards 
the States in 1928. By the resolution which it 
passed at that session the Congress urged the ruling 
Princes in the Indian States “to introduce respon- 
sible Government. based on representative institutions, 
in the States and immediately issue proclamations or 
enact laws guaranteeing the elementary and funda- 
mental rights of citizenship, free speech, free press 
and security of person and property.” It also 
„assured the people of the States of its sympathy 
with the support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible 
Government in the States. 

This is a correct statement of the Congress 
attitude and policy six years ago. But on 
account of the possibility of an All-India 
Federation, autocratic rule may be indefinitely 
prolonged and strengthened. Will Congress 
do nothing actively to enable the people of 
the States to obtain at least as much freedom 
as the people of British India ? Will Congress 
remain satisfied with merely exhorting the 
Princes to be constitutional rulers and with 
assuring their subjects of its sympathy ? These 
questions have to be answered. , 


Crimes Against Women 


A resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Caleutta constituency of the All-India 
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Women’s Conference stressed the necessity 
for taking special measures to put down the 
growing evil of crimes against women. 
Public opinion has for years demanded 
effective measures. But nothing has yet been 
done. Of course, the law as it stands may 
be more effective, if properly enforced. In a 
recent case at Howrah Mr. S. N. Modak, t.c-s., 
sentenced one scoundrel, guilty of 
abduction and rape, to transportation for life. | 
That is the kind of deterrent punishment 
needed. In addition there may be flogging, 
and also emasculation, as in Germany. | 


Mahatma Gandhi on Village 


Industries 


* As the author of the Congress resolutions om: 
village industries and as the sole guide of the 
association that is being formed for their promotion, 
it is but meet that I should, as far as possible, share- 
with the public the ideas that are uppermost in my 
mind regarding these industries and the moral and 
hygienic uplift that is intimately associated. withi 
them.” 


Mahatma Gandhi begins with these words. 
an article on village industries in Harijan. 
He elucidates in the following passage his 
opinion that cotton mills have taken the 
bread out of the mouths of villagers : 


Mechanization is good when the hands are too 
few for the work’ intended to be accomplished. It 
is an evil when there are more hands than required 
for the work, as is the case in India. I may not 
use a plougn for digging a few square yards of a 
plot of land. The problem with us is not how to 
find leisure for the teeming millions inhabiting our 
villages. The problem is how to utilise their idle 
hours, which are equal to the working days of six: 
months in the year. Strange as it may appear, 
every mill generally is a menace to the villagers. 
I have not worked out the figures, but I am quite 
safe in saying that every mill-hand does the work 
of at least ten labourers doing the same work im 
their villages. In other words, he earns more than 
he did in his village at the expense of ten fellow- 
villagers. Thus spinning and weaving mills have 
deprived the villagers of a substantial means of 
livelihood. It is no answer in reply to say that 
they turn out cheaper, better cloth, if they do so at 
all. For, if they have displaced thousands of workers, — 
the cheapest mill cloth is dearer than the dearest: 
khadi woven in the villages. ; a 


Indianization of the “Indian” Army” 


Lonpon, No 
In the House of Lords today, replyi 
Strabolgi, who asked for informatio 
progress of the Indianization of the < 
what developments were contemplate 
for the Government, reminded the House 
interests of India were too vital to al 
‘step which would endanger the e 
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3 j is, it was the 
defence fare, ut, obit nly to tis, is was the 
programme: recently laid. down, with the “approval g 
the.. Government of India and the British Govern 
ment, by the Commander-in-Chief in India, and any 
‘suggestions that hesitation to proceed more rapidly 
arose from: prejudice or vested interests were entirely 
without any solid foundation.—Reuter. 

Indian, public opinion cannot accept the 
plea that itis only in the interests of India 
and in order to keep the army ina state of 
efficiency that it has not been Indianized. 
Nor isit at all obvious that the present 
‘Commander-in-Chief, Sir Philip Chetwode, 
whose scheme postpones indefinitely —perhaps 
to the Greek Kalends—the complete Indianiza- 
tion of the army and who asked on September 
5 in reply to a critic in the Council of State, 
“Do he and his friends think that a war-worn 
and war-wise nation like the British, who won 
their empire at the point of the sword and 
have kept it by the sword all these years, are 
to be turned aside by arm-chair critics ?” 
is free from prejudice and uninfluenced by 
“vested interests.” Is keeping India for 
Britain “by the sword”, to use his words, 
a disinterested act, or has it got anything 
to do with vested interests? It is a funny 
idea that the most intelligent, best informed 
and most patriotic Indians care less for the 
interests of India than any Englishman ! 

As for “efficiency,” the Shea Committee, 
all of whose members were experienced and 
seasoned military officers, thought that the 
Indian army could be completely Indianized 
in thirty years, and of course without impair- 
ment of efficiency. Another Committee, 
presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen, also 
a distinguished military officer, thought that 
the army could be Indianized to the extent of 
50 per cent by 1952 without loss of efficiency. 

y were the opinions of these committees 
brushed aside? And if their opinions were 
to be brushed aside, why were they at all 
appointed? `- 

Dictionaries of Indian Languages 

Some time _ 4g0 we read the following 
wo paragraphs in some papers : 
= Tt is. understood that the 


» lately forwarded 
had received 


Government of India 
a letter, 
from the 


which in their tum 
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written to the latter by several im : 
associations in England; including the Roc literary 
Society of Great’ Britain and Ireland, ae Asiatic 
of the Philosophical Society and the Academi pine 
of the School of Oriental Studies, to all Pe Board 
Governments, asking them to bring to tha “incial 
of the educational bodies in their respective pr notice 
the desirability of encouraging lexicographie] os 
other work ón the languages of India. 

The points which these bodies -have particn 


stressed are that some of the important Tans larly 


l and ` 


uages . 


of India lack satisfactory dictionaries; that the | 
existing good lexicons are in urgent need of revision y 


and that many of the less known languages - a d 
dialects are likely to die out without ever AS 
been adequately recorded. The London School At 
Oriental Studies, it has been further pointed out aa 
the letter, is prepared to lend advice and co. 


operation of a body of scholars engaged in the teach.” 


ing of and research, into the Indian languages, 


Some years ago the Nagari-pracharini 
Sabha of Benares undertook to publish a 


comprehensive dictionary of Hindi. Perhaps 
it has now been completely published. 
Under the munificent patronage of the 


Maharaja of Gondal a comprehensive lexicon 
of Gujarati was projected some years 
ago. Perhaps this, too, is complete. 
Mr. Gopal Chandra Praharaj of Cuttack has 
been publishing a large Oriya dictionary, with 
Hindi, Bengali and English equivalents, with 
the help of the Maharaja of M ayurbhanj and 


the Bihar and Orissa Government. We 
have seen and noticed three volumes: of 
it. We also saw at Cuttack last year 


that the fourth volume was much advanced. 
Perhaps all the six volumes are now available. 
A comprehensive dictionary of Bengali is 
being published by Pandit Hari Charan 
Bandyopadhyay of Santiniketan at his own 
expense. It is too costly an undertaking 
for a poor pandit. The Government of 
Bengal, the Tripura State, the Cooch Behar 
State, and the rich men of Bengal could 
have helped him. 


Abolition and Existence of Slavery 


ee 


A century ago, on and from the Ist of. 


August 1834, slavery was abolished in the 
British Empire. But Lady Simon has recently 
written in The Manchester Guardian that 
“today there are probably more than five 
million persons over whom somebody holds # 
‘property’ right.” 
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